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ADVERriSEMENT. 


i  H  E  nature  and  defign  of  this  work  is  explained  in  the  original  preface, 
which  immediately  follows  this  advertifement :  but  it  is  proper  that  our 
readers  fhould  be  apprifed  of  the  numerous  improvements  made  in  this 
enlarged  edition. 

The  fifth  edition,  which  immediately  preceded  this,  was  much  enriched 
by  information  borrowed  from  the  new  works  of  Robertfon,  Rennel,  Coxe, 
Morfe,  and  other  writings  of  acknowledged  autlienticity.  But  amidft  the,, 
rapid  advances  of  geographical  fcience,  and  the  adventurous  fpirit  of  Britifh 
navigators  and  travellers,  fo  many  new  publications  are  continually  coming 
from  the  prefs,  that,  within  the  fhort  fpace  of  only  two  years,  a  great  mafs 
of  geographical  materials  has  been  created,  of  which  we  have  endavoured 
fully  to  avail  ourfelves  in  the  prefent  volume* 

By  a  comparifon  of  this  edition  with  the  laft,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe,  the  defcription  of  which  is  not  much  improved ; 
and  fcarcely  a  fingle  page,  in  which  there  is  not  fome  confiderable 
melioration.  Among  the  numerous  travellers  who  have  enriched  our  work, . 
Smirnhove,  Confett,  Townfend,  Bourgoanne,  Watkins,  and  Gray,  have 
afforded  valuable  communications  concerning  Ruffia,  Sweden,,  Lapland,., 
Finland,  Denmark,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  defcription  of  India :  its  geography^ 
religion,  laws,  literature,  and  commerce,  have  been  examined  with  parti- 
cular care :  and  many  new  articles  have  been  added  concermng  the  man-^- 
ners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  languages,  allegories^  writing  materials,  pagodas, 
funerals,  maufoleums,  &c.  drawn,  chiefly  from  lieutenant  Moor's  accurate - 
Narrative,  and  that  highly  ornamented  work,  Mr.  Hodges'  Travels.  Major 
Dirom's  account  of  the  campaign,  which  terminated  the  war  with  Tippoo- 
Sultan  in  1792,  with  other  publications  equally  authentic,  have  enabled  us  to-,- 
bring  down  the  hiftory  of  India  to  the  prefent  time.;    The  Abbe  Grofier's 
Hiftory  of  China,  and  Mr.  Franklin's  Travels  in  Perfia,  have  afforded 
their  guidaneein  travernng  thofe  vafb  regions  of  Afia.- 

Asp  the  ftock  of  Qur  Jlfrican  geography  is  fmall,  great '  attention  has^^- 
l>€en  paid  to  the  nev/  works:  on  that  fubjed:  3  from  which  valuable,  infor-- 
matioa  lias  been,  derived^. 

Toe 


To  Mr.  Morfe  we  owe  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  geography  of  Ame- 
rica. His  information  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  he  maintained  an 
extenfive  correfpondence  with  men  of  letters,  and  vilited  in  perfon  the 
feveral  ftates  in  the  Union.  From  him,  we  have  learned  many  important 
particulars  ;  among  others,  the  lateji  divilion  of  the  feveral  ftates  into  di- 
llriils,  counties,  towns,  &c.  together  with  the  adlual  condition  of  the  new- 
formed  ftates  of  Vermont,  the  country  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
the  country  of  the  Ohio,  or  the  TennelTee  government. 

It  remains  to  name  one  gentleman,  to  whom  this  edition  is  under 
peculiar  obligations, — Bryan  Edv/ards,  efq.  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  from 
whofe  Hiftory  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  a  new  defcription 
of  thefe  iflands  in  general,  and  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  Britifh 
poffeffions,  particularly  .Jamaica,  have  been  extracted ;  containing  articles 
of  information  too  various  to  be  diflindly  fpecified  in  this  fhort  addrefs. 
In  treating  this  important  part  of  our  fubjeft,  we  have  borrowed  the  ac- 
curate and  elegant  language  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  furveyed  and  depicted 
with  an  animated  eye  and  an  energetic  pencil  the  fublime  fcenes  dif- 
played  in  thofe  tropical  regions. 

The  prefent  publication  comprehending  hiftory  as  well  as  geography, 
the  variety  and  magnitude  of  fome  recent  tranfadtions  have  rendered  nume- 
rous alterations  or  additions  requiiite  in  the  hiftorical  part  of  our  undertaking. 
The  hiftory  of  each  country  is  brought  down  to  the  prefent  time  ;  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  conliderably  enlarged  ;  and  the  calamitous  events  in  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  are  related  with  fuch  circumftances  as  cannot  fail  to  make 
every  honeft  Briton  cherifli  the  well- poifed  conftitution  of  government  in 
his  own  happy  illand ;  a  conftitution  formed  and  improved  by  the  accumu- 
lated wifdorn  of  ap-es. 

To  make  room  for  thefe  important  infertions,  grea|t^pains  have  been 
employed  in  abridging  diffufivenefs,  and  lopping  off  redundancy;  yet 
the  new  materials  lately  brought  to  light  have  unavoidably  fwelled  this 
edition  far  beyond  the  laft,  and  much  more  beyond  all  preceding  editions. 
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PREFACE, 

rjr\  O  a  man  fincerely  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  fociety  and  of  his  countryj, 
it  mufl  be  particularly  agreeable  to  refled  on  the  rapid  progrefs  and  ge- ' 
neral  diffulion  of  learning  and  civility,  which,  within  the  prefent  age,  have 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain.  Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  in  fome  other  king- 
doms of  Europe,  we,  in  this  ifland,  may  boaft  of  our  fuperiority  to  thofe  il- 
liberal prejudices,  which  not  only  cramp  the  genius,  but  four  the  temper  of 
man,  and  difturb  all  the  agreeable  intercourfe  of  fociety.  Among  us,  learn- 
ing is  no  longer  confined  within  the  fchools  of  the  philofophers,  or  the  courts 
of  the  great  i  but,  like  all  the  greateft  advantages  which  Heaven  has  beftowed 
on  mankind,  it  is  become  as  univerfal  as  it  is  ufeful. 

This  general  diffufion  of  knowledge, is  one  effe€t  of  that  happy  conftitution 
of  government,  which,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lafl:  century,  was  confirmed 
to  us,  and  which  conftitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  nation.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  great  body  of  the  people  poffefs  little  wealth,  have  little  power,  and . 
confequently  meet  with  little  refpedl ;  in  Great  Britain,  the  people  are  opulent, 
have  great  influence,  and  claim,  of  courfe,  a  proper  fhare  of  attention.  To 
their  improvement,^  therefore,  men  of  letters  have  lately  direded  their  ftudies ; 
as  the  great  body  m  the  people,  no  lefs  than  the  dignified,  the  learned,  or  the 
wealthy  few,  have  an  acknowledged  title  to  be  amufed  and  inftrudted.  Books 
have  been  divefted  of  the  terms  of  the  fchools,  reduced  from  that  fize  which 
fuited  only  the  purfes  of  the  rich  and  the  avocations  of  the  ftudious ;  and 
adapted  to  perfons  of  more  ordinary  fortunes,  whofe  attachment  to  other  pur- 
fuits  admitted  of  little  leifure  for  thofe  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  books  of  this 
kind,  more  than  to  the  works  of  our  Bacons,  our  Lockes,  and  our  Newtons, 
that  the  generality  of  our  countrymen  owe  that  fuperior  improvement,  which 

a  diftin- 
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diftinguifiies  them  from  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  all  other  countrieSi  To 
promote  and  advance  this  improvement,  is  the  principal  defign  of  our  prefent 
undertaking.  No  fubjedt  appears  more  interefting  than  that  which  we  have 
chofen,  and  none  feems  capable  of  being  treated  in  a  manner  that  may  render 
it  more  generally  ufeful. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  though  not  the  fub- 
limeft  f^iirfuit  of  mankind,  is  that  which  moil  nearly  interefts  them,  and  to 
which  their  abilities  are  beft  adapted.  And  books  of  Geography^  which  de- 
fcribe  the  fituation,  extent,  foil,  and  productions  of  kingdoms ;  the  genius, 
manners,  religion,  government,  commerce,  Iciences,  and  arts  of  all  the  in- 
habitants upon  the  earth,  promife  the  beft  alTiftance  for  attaining  this  know- 
ledgCi 

The  Compendium  of  Geography,  now  offered  to  the  public,  differs  in  mariy 
particulars  from  other  books  on  that  fubjedl.  Befides  exhibiting  an  eafy,  di- 
'  ftind,'  and  fyflematic  account  of  the  theory  and  pradtice  of  what  may  be  called 
Natural  Geography,  the  Author  has  attempted  to  render  the  following  per- 
formance an  inflrudtive,  though  compendious,  detail  of  the  general  hiflory 
of  the  world.  The  charadler  of  nations  depends  on  a  combination  of  many 
circumflances,  which  reciprocally  affedt  each  other.  There  is  a  nearer  connec- 
tion between  the  learning,  the  commerce,  the  government,  &c.  of  a  ftate, 
than  moft  people  feem  to  apprehend.  In  anvork  of  this  kind,  which  pretend^ 
to  include  moral  or  political,-  as  well  as  natural  geography>  no  one  of  thofe 
objects  fhould  pafs  unnoticed;  The  omifTion  of  any  one  of  them  would,  in 
reality,  deprive  us  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  interefting  in  itfelf,  but 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  enabling  us  to  form  an  adequate  and  comprehenfive 
notion  of  the  fubjeft  in  general;  We  have  thought  it  neceffary,  therefore,  to 
add  a  new  article  to  this  work,  which  comprehends  the  hiftory  and,  prefent 
ftate  of  learning  in  the  feveral  countries  we  defcribe,  M^th  the- characters  of  fuch 
perfons  as  have  been  moft  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  letters  and 
philofophy.  Thi&  fubjeCt  will,  on  a  little  reflection,  appear  altogether  requifite, 
when  we  confider  the  powerfui  influence  of  learning  upon  the  manners,  govern- 
ment, and  -general  character  of  nations.  Thefe  objeCts,  indeed,^  till  of  late,  fel- 
dom  found  a  place  in  geographical  performances ;  and,  even  when  occafion- 
ally  introduced,  are  by  no  means  handled  in  an  entertaining  or  inftruCtive  man- 
ner. 
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ner.  Neither  is  this  to  be  altogether  imputed  to  the  fault  of  geographical 
writers.  The  greater  part  of  travellers,  ading  folely  under  the  influence  of 
avarice,  the  paffion  which  firft  induced  them  to  quit  their  native  land,  were 
at  little  pains,  and  were  indeed  ill  qualified  to  colled:  fuch  materials  as  are  pro- 
per for  gratifying  curiofity,  or  affording  inftrudion.  The  geographer,  then^ 
who  could  only  employ  the  materials  put  into  his  hands,  was  not  enabled  to 
give  us  any  important  information.  In  the  courfe  of  the  prcfent  century, 
however,  men  have  begun  to  travel  from  different  motives.  A  thirft  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  gold,  has  led  many  into  diflant  lands.  Thefe  they 
have  explored  with  a  phiiolbphic  attention  ;  and  by  laying  open  the  internal 
fprings  of  adion,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions  are  aduated, 
exhibit  to  us  a  natural  and  flriking  pidure  of  human  manners,  under  the  va- 
rious ftages  of  barbarity  and  refinement.  Without  manifeft  i  npropriety,  we 
could  not  but  avail  ourfelves  of  their  labours,  by  means  of  which,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  give  a  more  copious,  and  a  more  perfed  detail  of  what  is 
called  Political  Geography,  than  has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  confiderlng  the  prefent  flate  of  nations,  few  circumflances  are  of  more 
importance  than  their  mutual  intercourfe.  This  is  chiefly  brouglit  about  by 
commerce,  the  prime  mover  in  the  ceconomy  of  modern  ftates,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  we  have  never  loffc  light  in  the  prefent  undertaking. 

We  are  fenfible,  that  a  reader  could  not  examine  the  prefent  ftate  of  nations 
with  much  entertainment  or  inflrudion,  unlefs  he  was  alfo  made  acquainted 
with  tlieir  ancient  fituation,  and  with  the  various  revolutions  and  events,  by 
the  operation  of  which  they  have  affumed  their  prefent  form  and  appearance. 
This  conftitutes  the  Hiftorical  part  of  our  Work  j  a  department  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  execute  in  a  manner  entirely  new.  Inftead  of  fatiguing 
the  reader  with  a  dry  detail  of  news -paper  occurrences — occurrences  no  way 
conneded  with  one  another,  or  with  the  general  plan  of  the  whole,  v/e 
have  mentioned  only  fuch  fads  as  are  interefling,  either  in  themfelves  or  from 
their  relation  to  objeds  of  importance.  Inftead  of  a  meagre  index  of  incoherent 
incidents,  we  have  drawn  up  a  regular  and  conneded  epitome  of  the  hiflory 
of  each  country — fuch  an  epitome  as  may  be  read,  we  hope,  with  pleafure 
and  advantage,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  proper  introdudion  to  more 
copious  accounts. 
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Having,  through  the  whole  of  the"work,  mentioned  the  ancient  names  of 
countries,  and,  in  treating  of  their  particular  hiftory,  fometimes  carried  our 
refearches  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  times,  we  have  thought  it  neceffary, 
for  the  fatisfadion  of  fuch  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  claffical  learnings 
to  begin  our  Hiflorical  Introdudion  with  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  By 
inferting  an  account  of  the  ancient  world  in  a  book  of  geography,  we  afford 
an  opportunity  to  the  reader,  of  comparing  together  not  only  the  manners, 
government,  and  arts  of  different  nations,  as  they  now  appear,  but  as  they 
fubfiffed  in  ancient  ages ;  which,  exhibiting  a  general  map,  as  it  were,  of  the 
biftory  of  mankind,  renders  our  work  more  complete  than  any  geographical; 
treatife  extant. 

In  the  execution  of  our  defign,  we  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  obferve 
order  and  perfpicuity.    Elegance  we  have  facrificed  to  brevity ;  happy  to 
catch  the  leading  features  which  diftinguifh  the  charadlers  of  nations,  and  by  a  . 
few  ftrokes  to  hit  off,  though  not  completely  to  finifh,  the  picture  of  ipan- 
kind  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  comprife  fo  many  fiibjedls  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  work,  is  the  omiffion  of  many  immaterial  circumftances,  which 
are  recorded  in  other  performances  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  all  thofe  fabulous 
accounts  or  defcriptions,  which,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  human  underffanding,, 
fwell  the  works  of  geographers  j  though  the  falfity  of  them,  both  from  their 
own  nature  and  the  concurring  teflimony  of  the  moll  enlightened  and  beft- 
informed  travellers  and  hiftorians,  be  long  fince  detedted. 

As  to  particular  parts  of  the  work,  we  have  treated  them  more  or  lefs  dif- 
fufely,  in  proportion  to  their  importance  to  us  as  men,  and  as  fubjedts  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  own  country,  in  both  refpe£ts,  defer ved  the  greateft  lhare 
of  our  attention.  Great  Britain,  though  fhe  cannot  boaft  of  a  more  luxuriant 
foil  or  happier  climate  than  many  other  countries,  has  advantages  .  of  another 
and  luperior  kind,  which  have  made  her  the  delight  and  envy  of  the  world : 
thefe  are  the  equity  of  her  laws,  the  freedom  of  her  political  conffitution,  and 
the  moderation  of  her  religious  fyftem.  With  regard  to  the  Britifh  empire, 
we  have  therefore  been  fmgularly  copious. 
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Next  to  Great  Britain,  we  have  examined  moft  extenfively  the  other  ftates 
of  Europe ;  and  always  ia  proportion  as  they  prefent  us  with  the  largeft  field 
for  ufeful  refledion.  By  comparing  together  our  accounts  of  the  European 
nations,  an  important  fyftem  of  praftical  knowledge  is  inculcated  ;  and  a  thou- 
fand  arguments  will  appear  in  i^vour  of  a  free  government,  religious  toleration,, 
and  an  extended,  unreftrained  commerce. 

Europe  having  occupied  fo  large  a  part  of  our  volume,  Afia  next  claims 
our  attention  j  which,  though  in  fome  refpedls  the  moft  famous  quarter  of 
the  world,  offers,  when  compared  to  Europe,  extremely  little  for  our  enter- 
tainment or  inftruftion.  In  Afia,  a  ftrong  attachment  to  ancient  cuftoms, 
and  the  weight  of  tyrannical  power,  bear  down  the  active  genius  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  prevent  that  variety  in  manners  aad  charader,  which  diftin^ 
guifhes  the  European  nations. 

In  Africa,  the  human  mind  feems  degraded  below  its  natural  ftate.  To 
dwell  long  upon  the  manners  of  this  country,  a  country  immerfed  in  rude- 
nefs  and  barbarity,  befides  that  it  could  afford  little  inftruitiqn,  would  be  dif- 
gufting  to  every  lover  of  mankind.  Add  to  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  deprived  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  without  which  the  human  mind  re- 
mains torpid  and  inactive,  difcover  no  great  variety  in  manners  or  character, 
A  gloomy  famenefs  almoft  everywhere  prevails  ;  and  the  trifling  diftindlions 
which  are  difcovered  among  them,  feem  rather  to  arife  from  an  excefs  of  bru- 
tality on  the  one  hand,  than  from  any  perceptible  approaches  towards  refine- 
ment on  the  other.  But  though  thefe  quarters  of  the  globe  are  treated  lefs. 
extenfively  than  Europe,  there  is  no  diflrid:  of  them,  however  barren  or  fa- 
vage,  entirely  omitted. 

America,  whether  Qonfidered  as  an  immenfe  continent  inhabited  by  an 
endlefs  variety  of  different  people,  or  as  a  country  intimately  connedled  with 
Europe  by  the  ties  of  commerce  and  government,  deferves  very  particular 
attention.  The  bold  difcovery  and  barbarous  conqueft  of  this  New  W orld, 
and  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  original  inhabitants,  are  objeds,  which, 
together  with  the  defcription  of  the  country,  defervedly  occupy  no  fmall  fliare 
of  this  performance. 

In 
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In  treating  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjedts,  fome  lefs  obvious  particulars,  no  doubt, 
muft  efcape  our  notice.  But  if  our  general  plan  be  good,  and  the  outlines 
and  chief  figures  fketched  v^ith  truth  and  judgment,  the  candour  of  the  learn- 
ed, we  hope,  w^ill  excufe  imperfections  which  are  unavoidable  in  a  work  of 
this  ejctenfive  kind. 

We  cannot,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  Preface,  infift  upon  the 
other  parts  of  our  plan.  The  fcience  of  natural  geography,  for  want  of  pro- 
per encouragement  from  thofe  who  are  aloffe  capable  of  giving  it,  ftill  remains 
in  an  imperfedl  ftate ;  and  the  exaft  divifions  and  extent  of  countries,  for 
want  of  geometrical  furveys,  are  far  from  being  well  afcertained.  This  con- 
fideration  has  induced  us  to  adopt  the  moil  unexceptionable  of  Templeman's 
Tables ;  which,  if  they  give  not  an  account  ftriftly  accurate,  afford  at  leafl  a 
general  idea  of  this  fubje6t  j  which  is  all  indeed  that  we  can  attain,  until  the 
geographical  fcience  arrives  at  greater  perfedion. 
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IN  TRODUCTION. 


PART  I. 


Of  Astronomical  Geography. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Planets,  the  Comets,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  the  different 
"         Systems  of  the  Universe. 

THE  fcience  of  Geography  cannot  be  underftood  without  confidering  the 
earth  as  a  planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  round  another  at  a  confiderabie  di- 
ftance  from  it.  The  fcience  which  treats  of  the  planets,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  is  called  Astronomy  :  hence  the  neceffity  of  beginning  this  work  with 
an  account  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  the  fun, 
the  fountain  of  light  and  heat  to  the  planets  that  move  round  it ;  and  which,  to- 
gether witii  the  fun,  compofe  what  is  called  the  Solar  Syftem.  The  path  in  which 
the  planets  move  round  the  fun,  is  called  their  Orbit ;  and  it  is  now  proved  by 
aftronomers,  that  there  are  feven  planets  which  move  round  the  fun,  each  in  its 
own  orbit.  The  names  of  thefe,- according  to  the  nearnefs  to  the  centre,  or  mid- 
dle point  of  the  fun,  are  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
the  Georgium  Sidus.  The  two  firft,  becaufe  they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  (being  nearer  the  fun)  are  called  inferior  planets,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
interior  or  inner  planets;  the  four  laft,  moving  without  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are 
called  fuperior,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  exterior  ox  outer  planets.  If  we  can  form 
a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  any  one  of  thefe  planets,  fuppofe  the  earth,  moves 
round  the  fun,  we  can  eafily  conceive  the  manner  in  which  all  the  reft  perform 
that  revolution.  We  fliall  only  therefore  particularly  confider  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  leaving  that  of  the  others  to  be  colleSted  from  a  table,  which  we  fliall  de- 
liver, with  fuch  explanations  as  may  render  it  intelligible  to  the  meaneft  capacity. 

The  earth  was  long  confidered  as  one  extenfive  plane,  of  no  remarkable  thick- 
nefs,  and  the  regions  below  it  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  habitations  of  fpirits.  The 
heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  appeared  to  move  daily  from  eaft  to 
weft,  were  conceived  to  be  at  no  great  diftance  from  it,  and  to  be  only  defigned 
for  the  ufe  or  ornament  of  our  earth  :  feveral  reafons,  however,  occurred,  which 
rendered  this  opinion  improbable  ;  and  we  have  now  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  from  the  voyages  of  many  navigators  who  have  failed  "round  it, 
particularly  from  that  of  Magellan's  fliip,  which  was  the  firft  that  furrounded  the 
globe,  failing  eaft  from  a  port  in  Europe  in  151 9,  and  returning  to  the  fame,  after 
a  voyage  of  11 24  days,  without  apparently  altering  his  direction,  anymore  than 
a  fly  would  appear  to  do  in  moving  round  a  ball  of  wax. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  being  eftabliflied,  a  way  was  naturally  opened  for 
the  difcovery  of  its  motion  ;  for  while  it  was  confideredas  a  plane,  mankind  had 
an  obfcure  notion  of  its  being  fupported,  like  a  fcaffblding,  on  pillars,  though  they 
could  not  conceive  what  fupported  thefe.  But  the  figure  of  a  globe  is  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  motion.    This  is  confirmed  by  conlidering,  that,  if  the  earth  did 
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not  move  round  the  fun^  not  only  the  fun,  but  all  the  ftars  and  planets,  muft  move 
round  the  earth.  Now,  as  philofophers,  by  reckonings  founded  on  the  fureft  ob- 
fervations,  have  been  able  to  judge  pretty  nearly  of  the  diftances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other,  juft  as  every  one  that  knows  the  firll 
elements  of  mathematics  can  meafure  the  height  of  a  fteeple  or  any  obje6i  placed 
on  it ;  it  appeared  that  if  we  conceived'  the  heavenly  bodies  to  move  round  the 
earth,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  endowed  with  a  motion  or  velocity  fo  immenfe  as 
to  exceed  all  conception ;  whereas  all  the  appearances  in  nature  may  be  as  well 
explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year, 
and  to  turn  on  its  own  axis  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  imagine  a  balT 
moving  on  a  bowling-green :  the  ball  proceeds  forwards  upon  the  green,  net  by 
Hiding  along  like  a  plane  upon"  wood,  or  a  flate  upon  ice,  but  by  turning  round 
its  own  axis,  which  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and 
ending  on  its  furface  in  two  points  called  its  poles.  Conceiving  the  matter  then 
in  this  way ;  and  that  the  earth,  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  movei*  from  weft  to  eaft, 
the  inhabitants  on  the  furface,  like  men  on  the  deck  of  a  fhip,  who  are  infenfible 
of  their  own  motion,  and  think  that  the  banks  move  from  them  in  a  contrary  di- 
refiion,  will  conceive  that  the  fun  and  ftars  move  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  fame 
time,  in  which  they,  with  the  earth,  move  from  weft  to  eaft.  This  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth  being  once  clearly  conceived,  will  aid  us  in  forming  a  notion  of  its 
annual  motion  round  the  fun  ;  for  as  that  luminary  feems  to  have  a  daily  motion 
round  our  earth,  which  is  really  occafioned  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  fo,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  he  feems  to  have  an  annual  motion  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  in  different  points  of  them,  which  is  really  occafioned. 
by  the  annual  n;iotion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  fun,  which  it  com- 
pletes in  a  year.  Now  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  motions  we  owe  the  difference  of.  day 
and  night,  fo  to  the  fecond  we  are  indebted  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights,  and  in  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  planets.]  Thus  much  being  premifed  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  the  fmalleft  refleftion  may  lead  us  to  apply  to  the  other  planets,  we 
muft  obferve,  before  exhibiting  our  table,  that,  belide  the  feven  planets  already 
mentioned,  which  move  round'  the  fun,  there  are  fourteen  other  bodies  which, 
move  round  four  of  thefe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  round  the  fun  3  and  of 
thefe  our  earth  has  one,  called  the  moon  3  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  has  feven* 
(two  of  thefe  having  been  lately  difcovered  by  Dr.  Herlchel),  and  is  alfo  encom- 
paffed  with  a  broad  ringf.    The  Georgium  Sidus  has  two  moons,  as  that  excellent 

*  See  the  Ixxxth  vol.  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf-  ever,  his  opinion,  till  the  planet  in  its  orbit  fhould 

actions.  give  us  a  fight  of  the  other  edge  of  the  ring,  on 

f  The  fpace  between  the  ring  and  the  globe  of  which  if  the  fame  appearance  fliould  be  feen,  it 

Saturn  is  fiippofed  to  be  rather  more  than  the  would  amount  to  a  pretty  clear  demonftration 

breadth  of  the  ring,  and  the  greateft  diameter  of  that  what  he  faw  was  a  feparation  of  the  ring.  

the  ring  to  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  globe  Since  the  publication  of  that  paper,  the  fouthern 
7  to  3.  It  puts  on  different  appearances  to  us,  fide  of  Saturn's  ring  has  become  vifible  to  us ; 
Ibmetimes  being  feen  quite  open,  at  others  only  and  the  doftor  tells  us  he  has  had  feveral  excellent 
as  a  line  upon  the  equator.  It  is  probable  that  it  opportunities  of  viewing  that  fide  of  the  ring  to 
will  at  times  eaft  a  fliadow  over  vail  regions  of  Sa-  the  greateft  advantage,  and  has  always  feen  the. 
turn's  body.  There  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Herfchel  ia  fame  black  lift,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  edge 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  1790^  (vol.  of  the  ring,  and  of  the  fame  breadth,  as  nearly  as 
Ixxx.)  on  the  fubjeft  of  Saturn,  its  ring  and  fatel-  he  can  judge,  that  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  nor- 
iites,  in  which  he  hints  his  fufpicion  that  the  ring  thern  fide.  He  therefore  thinks  himfelf  now  au-- 
of  that  planet  is  compofed  of  two  rings,  nearly,  if  thorifed  to  fay,  that  the  planet  Saturn  has  two  con- 
not  perfeftiy  in  the  fame  plane,  and  concentric  to  centric  rings,  of  unequal  dimenfions  and  breadth^ 
one  another,  and  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  fpace,  fituated  in  one  plane,  and  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
which  appeared  to  him  like  a  black  zone,  or  lift,  tance  from  each  other.  Phil,  Tranfa(5tions  for 
on  the  furface  of  the  ring.    He  fufpended,  how-  j  792,  part  I» 
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3iflronomer  has  fhewn.  Tliefe  are  called  moons,  from  their  agreehig  with  our 
moon,  which  was  firft  attended  to  :  and  fometimcs  they  are  called  Jecondary  pla- 
nets, becaufe  they  feem  to  be  attendants  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  about  which  they  move,  and  which  are  ca^lXtA  pritnary . 

There  are  but  two  obfervations  more,  necefl'ary  for  underftanding  the  following 
table.  We  have  already  faid  that  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  occafioned  the 
diverfity  of  feafons.  But  this  would  not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the  earth  ex- 
aftly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  orbit ;  becaufe  then  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth 
would  be  turned  towards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution ;  which  would  de- 
prive mankind  of  the  grateful  viciflltudes  of  the  feafons.  The  axis  of  the  eaithj 
therefore,  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  we  may  conceive  by 
fuppofmg  a  fpindle  put  through  a  ball,  with  one  end  of  it  touchii)g  the  ground  5  if 
-vve  move  the  ball  directly  forwards,  while  one  end  of  the  fpindle  continues  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  the  other  points  towards  fome  quarter  of  the  heavens,  we  may  form 
a  notion  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclination  of  the 
fpindle  to  the  ground.  The  fame  obfei-vation  applies  to  fome  of  the  other  planets, 
as  may  be  feen  from  the  table.  It  now  remains,  to  confider  what  is  meant  by  the 
mtan  difances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun.  In  order  to  underftand  this,  we  mufi: 
learn  that  the  path  which  a  planet  defcribes,  were  it  to  be  marked  out,  would  not 
be  quite  round  or  circular,  but  in  the  fliape  of  a  figure  called  an  ellipfis,  which, 
though  refembling  a  circle,  is  longer  than  broad.  Hence  the  fame  planet  is  not 
always  at  the  fam^e  diftance  from  the  fun,  and  the  mean  diilance  of  it  is  that  which 
is  Gxa£t:ly  betwixt  its  greateft  and  leaft  diftance.    Here  follows  the  table. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters,  Periods,  &c.  of  the  feveral  Planets  in 
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The  Georgian  planet  (or  Georgium  Sidus)  having  greatly  excited  the  attention 
of  the  learned  w^orld,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  in  a  work,  of  this  nature,  to  omit 
giving  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  it.  It  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  Avith 
his  telefcope  of  great  fize  and  power,  forty  feet  in  length  and  four  and  a  half  in . 
diameter,  in  the  year  1781.  For  this  difcovery  he  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society 
the  honorary  recompence  of  fir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal.  In  fo  recent  a  difcovery 
of  a  planet  fo  diftant,  many  particulars  cannot  be  expefted.  We  have  introduced 
fome  account  of  it  into  the  above  table  from  the  firft  authority. 

Though  the  Georgium  Sidus  was  not  known  as  a  planet  till  the  time  of  Dr. 
Herfchel,  yet  there  are  many  reafons  for  fuppofing  it  had  been  feen  before,  but  had 
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then  been  confidered  as  a  fixed  ftar ;  but,  from  the  fleadinefs  of  its  light,  from  Its- 
diameter  being  increafed  by  high  magnifying  powers,  and  from  the  change  which 
he  had  obferved  in  its  fituation,  he  concluded  that  it  was  a  comet ;  but  in  a  little 
time,  he,  with  others,  determimed  that  it  was  a  planet,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  eclip- 
tic, the  direftion  of  its  motion,  being  ftationary  in  the  time,  and  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  correfpond  with  fimilar  appearances  in  other  planets.    When  the  moon 
is  abient  it  may  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  the  difcovery  of  two  fatellites  on 
the  nth  January,  1787,  attending  it,  feems  to  confer  upon  it  a  dignity,  and  to  raife- 
it  into  a  more  confpicuous  fituation  among  the  great  bodies  of  our  folar  fyftem. 
As  the  diftances  of  the  planets,  when  marked  in  miles,  are  a  burden  to  the  memory^ 
aftronomers  often  exprefs  their  mean  diftances  in  a  fhorter  way,  by  fuppofmg  the 
diftance  from  the  earth  to  the  fun  to  be  divided  into  ten  parts.    Mercury  may  then 
be  eftimated  at  four  of  fuch  parts  from  the  fun,  Venus  at  feven,  the  Earth  at  ten. 
Mars  at  fifteen,  Jupiter  at  fifty-two  fuch  parts,  Saturn  at  ninety-five,  and  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus  at  one  hundred  and  ninety  parts. 

The  comets.]    The  reader  having  acquired  this  information  refpefting  the 
planets,  muft  next  turn  his  attention  to  the  Comets,  which,  as  they  revolve  round  our 
Sun,  make  part  of  the  folar  fyftemv    Thefe,  defcending  from  the  far  diftant  parts 
of  the  fyftem  with  great  rapidity,  furprife  us  with  the  fmgular  appearance  of  a 
train,  or  tail,  which  accompanies  them  ;  become  vifible  to  us  in  the  lower  parts  of 
their  orbits,  and,  after  a  fliort  ftay,  go  olf  again  to  vaft  diftances,  and  difappear. 
Though  fome  of  the  ancients  had  more  juft  notions  of  them,  yet  as  the  erroneous 
opinion  prevailed,  that  they  were  only  tranfient  meteors  in  the  air,  no  care  was 
taken  to  record  their  phaenomena  accurately,  till  of  late.    The  general  doflrine 
now  is,  that  they  are  folid,  compaft  bodies,  like  other  planets,  and  regulated  by 
the  fame  laws  of  gravity,  defcribing  equal  areas  in  proportional  times  by  radii 
drawn  to  the  common  centre.    They  move  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric  ellip- 
fes,  and  are  of  a  much  greater  denfity  than  the  earth ;  for  forae  of  them  are  heated' 
in  every  period  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  vitrify  any  fubftance  known  to  us.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  that  appeared  in  the  year  1680, 
When  neareft  tile  fun,  to  be  2000  times  hotter  than  red-hot  iron,  and  that,  being 
thus  heated,  it  muft  retain  its  heat  till  it  comes  round  again,  although  its  period 
Ihould  be  more  than  20,000  years  ;  and  it  is  computed  to  be  only  575.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  at  leaft  21  comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem,  moving  in  all  di- 
reftions ;  and  all  thofe  which  have  been  obferved  have  moved  through  the  ethereal 
regions  and  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  without  fuffering  any  fenfible  reliftance  in  their 
motions,  which  proves  that  the  planets  do  not  move  in  fdlid  orbs.    Of  all  the 
comets,  the  periods  ot  three  only  are  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  being 
found  to  return  at  intervals  of  75,  129,  and  575  years :  that  which  appeared  in  1680 
is  the  moft  remarkable  ;  its  greateft  diftance  is  about  1 1  thoufand  200  millions  of 
miles  from  the  fun,  while  its  leaft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  fan  is  about  490 
thoufand  mnles ;  within  lefs  than  one  third  part  of  the  fun's  femidiameter  from  his 
fm"face.    In  that  part  of  its  orbit,  which  is  neareft  to  the  .fun,  it  flies  with  the  amaz- 
ing velocity  of  880,000  miles  in  an  hour ;  and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  appears  100 
degrees  in  breadth,  confequently  40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us.  The 
aftonifning  diftance  that  this  comet  runs  out  into  empty  fpace,  naturally  fuggefts  to 
our  imagination,  the  vaft  diftance  between  our  fun,  and  the  neareft  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  of  whofe  attraftions  all  the  comets  muft  keep  clear,  to  return  periodically  and 
move  round  the  fun.    Dr.  Halley,  to  whom  every  part  of  aftronomy,  but  this  in  a 
particular  manner,  is  highly  indebted,  has  joined  his  labours  to  thofe  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  on  this  fubjeft.  Our  earth  was  out  of  the  way,  when  this  comet  laft  paft"-" 
ed  near  her  orbit ;  but  it  requires  a  more  perfe61  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the 
comet,  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  it  will  alwavs  pafs  by  us  with  fo  little 
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efFe6\  ;  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  approaches 
very  near  to  the  orbit  of  our  earth :  fo  that,  in  fome  revolutions,  it  may  approach 
iiear  enough  to  have  very  coniiderable,  if  not  fatal  effefts  upon  it.  See  Newton, 
Halley,  Gregory,  Kcill,  M'Laurin,  Derham,  Fergufon,  and  Whifton, 

The 'FIXED  STARS.]  Having  thus  briefly  furv.eyed  the  folar  fyftem,  which, 
though  great  in  itfelf,  is  fmall  in  comparifon  with  the  immenfity  or  the  univerfe, 
we  next  proceed  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  other  vaft  bodies  called  the  fixed 
Stars;  which  being  of  infinite  ufe  in  the  practice  of  geography,  claim  a  particular 
notice  in  this  w^ork.  Thefe  fixed  ftars  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  naked  eye  from  the 
planets,  by  being  lefs  bright  and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  ap- 
pearance which  we  call  the  twinkling  ot  the  ftars.  This  arifes  from  their  being 
lb  fmally  that  the  interpofition  of  the  leaft  body,  of  which  there  are  many  conftantlv 
floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  of  the  light  of  them  ;  when  the  interpofed  body 
changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  the  ftar,  and  this  fucceffion  being  perpetual,  occa- 
fions  the  twinkling.  But  a  more  remarkable  property  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  that 
from  which  they  have  obtained  their  name,  is  their  never  changing  their  fituation, 
with- regard  to  each  other,  as  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  muft 
evidently  be  always  changing  their's.  The  ftars  which  are  neareft  to  us  feem  largeft, 
and  are  therefore  called  of  the  firft  magnitude.  Thofe  of  the  lecond  magnitude 
appear  lefs,  being  at  a  greater  diftance  ;  and  fo  proceeding  on  to  the  fixth  magni- 
tude, which  includes  all  the  fixed  ftars  that  are  vifible  without  a  telefcope.  As  to 
their  number,  though  in  a. clear  winter's  night,  without  moonlhine,  they  iczm  to  bo 
innumerable,  which  is  owing  to  their  ftrong  fparkling,  and  the  confequent  confufion 
in  our  fight ;  yet  when  the  whole  firmament  is  divided,  as  was  done  by  the -ancients, 
into  figns  and  conftellations,  the  number  that  can  at  any  time  be  feen  by  the  bare 
eye,  exceeds  not  a  thoufand.  Since  the  invention  of  telefcopes,  indeed,  the  number 
of  the  fixed  ftars  may  be  deemed  indefinite  ;  becaufe  the  greater  perfedlion  we  arrive 
at  in  our  glafl^s,  the  more  ftars  alwa3i^s  appear  to  us.  Mr  Flamftead,  late  royal 
aftronomer  at- Greenwich,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  about  3000  ftars.  Thefe 
are  called  telefcopic  ftars,  from  their  being  invifibie  without  the  alTiftance  of  that  in- 
ftrument.  Dr.  Herfchel,  to  whofe  ingenuity  and  a'fliduity  the  aftronomical  world  is 
fo  much  indebted,  has  evinced  what  great  difcoveries  may  be  made  by  im.provements 
in  the  inftruments  of  obfervation.  In  fpeaking  here  of  his  difcoveries,  I  fhall  ufe 
the  words  of  ]M.  de  laLande.  "  In  palling  rapidly  over  the  heavens  with  his  new 
telefcope,  the  univerfe  increafed  under  bis  eye ;  44,000  ftars,  feen  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  degrees,  feem  to  indicate  that  there  were  feventy-five  millions  in  the  heavens." 
But  what  are  all  thefe,  when  compared  to  thofe  that  fill  the  boundlefs  fields  of 
a?ther  ?  Who  can  fay  how  far  the  univerfe  extends,  or  point  out  thofe  limits,  where 
the  Creator  ftayed  "  his  rapid  wheels,"  or  where  he  "  fixed  the  golden  com- 
paffes!" 

The  immenfe  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  from  our  earth,  and  from  each  other,  is 
of  all  confiderations  the  moft  proper  for  expanding  our  ideas  of  the  works  of  God. 
For  notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit  or  path  (Avhich  is  at  leaft 
190  millions  of  miles  in  diameter)  round  the  fun,  the  diftance  of  a  fixed  ftar  is  noi 
fenfibly  affected  by  it ;  fo  that  the  ftar  does  not  appear  to  be  any  nearer  us  when  the 
earth  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  neareft  the  ftar,  than  it  feemed  to  be  when  the  earth 
was  at  the  moft  diftant  part  of  its  orbit,  or  190  millions  of  miles  farther  removed 
from  the  fame  ftar.  The  ftar  neareft  us,  and  conftantly  the  largeft  in  appearance, 
is  the  dog-ftar,  or  Sirius.  Modern  difcoveries  make  it  probable  that  each  of  thefe 
fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  having  planets  and  comets  revolving  round  it,  as  our  fun  has  the 
earth  and  other  planets  revolving  round  him.  Now  the  dog-ftar  appears  27,000 
times  lefs  than  the  fun  ;  and  as  the  diftance  of  the  ftars  muft  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  they  feem  lefs,  mathematicians  have  computed  the  diftance  of  Sirius  from  us 
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to  \>Q  two  billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  miles.  The  motion  of 
light,  therefore,  which  though  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought  inftantaneous, 
takes  up  more  time  in  travelling  from  the  ftars  to  us,  than  we  do  in  making  a  Weft- 
India  voyage.  A  found  would  not  arrive  to  us  from  thence  in  50,000  years ; 
which,  next  to  light,  is  confidered  as  the  quickeft  body  we  are  acquainted  with. 
And  a  cannon  ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would  not  reach  us  in 
yoo,ooo  years. 

The  itars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  the  fun,  cannot  poffibly  receive 
from  him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  have ;  nor  any  brightnefs  fufticient  to 
make  them,  vifible  to  us  ;  for  the  fun's  rays  muft  be  fo  much  weakened  before  they 
reach  fuch  remote  objefts,  that  they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as 
to  render  thefe  objefts  vifible  by  refleQ;ion.  The  ftars  therefore  fliine  with  their 
own  native  and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  the  fun  does ;  and  fince  each  ftar,  as  well 
as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  fpace,  it  is  plain  that  the  ftars  are 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fun. 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  Almighty,  who  always  a6ts  with  infinite  wifdom, 
fliould  create  fo  many  glorious  funs  at  fuch  immenfe  diftances  from  each  other, 
without  placing  proper  objefts  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their  influences. 
Whoever  imagines  that  they  were  made  only  to  give  a  faint  glimmering  light  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  mAift  have  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of  aftronomy  *, 
and  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Divine  Wifdom;  fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs  exertion  of 
creating  power,  the  Deity  could  have  given  our  earth  much  more  light  by  one 
fingle  additional  moon. 

Inftead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  unlkilful  in 
aftronomy  imagine,  i/mi  fcience  difcovers  to  us  fuch  an  inconceivable  number  of 
funs,  fyftems,  and  worlds,  difperfed  through  boundlefs  fpace,  that  if  our  fun,  with 
all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  belonging  to  it,  were  annihilated,  they  would 
be  no  more  miffed,  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain 
of  fand  from  the  fea-fliore ;  the  fpace  they  poflefs  being  comparatively  fo  fmall, 
that  it  would  fcarcely  be  a  fenfible  blank  in  the  univerfe,  although  the  Georgium 
Sidus,  the  outermoft  of  our  plariets,  revolves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  of  10,830 
millions  of  miles  in  circumference,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make  excurfions  many 
thoufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  Georgium  Sidus ;  and  yet,  at 
that  amazing  diftance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the 
ftars ;  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping  clear  of  the  attraftive  power  or  all  the 
ftars,  and  returning  periodically  by  virtue  of  the  fun's  attra6lion. 

From  what  wc  know  of  our  own  fyftem,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded,  that 
all  the  reft  are  with  equal  wifdom  provided  with  accommodations  for  rational  in- 
habitants ;  for  although  there  is  almoft  an  infinite  variety  in  the  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion which  we  have  opportunities  of  examining,  yet  there  is  a  general  analogy 
connecting  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  one  defign,  one  whole! 

Since  the  fixed  ftars  are  prodigious  fpheres  of  fire,  like  our  fun,  and  at  incon- 
ceivable diftances  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  us,  it  is  reafonablc  to  conclude 
they  are  made  for  the  fame  purpofes  that  the  fun  is ;  to  beftow  light,  heat,  and 
vegetation  on  inhabited  planets,  moving  around  them  in  their  refpe^live  orbits. 

What  an  auguft,  what  an  amazing  conception,  if  human  imagination  can  con- 
ceive it,  does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  !■  Thoufands  of  thoufands  of 
funs,  multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us,  at  immenfe  diftances  from 
each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths  prefcribed 

*  Efpecially  fince  there  are  many  ftars  which  are  not  vifible  without  the  affiftance  of  a  good  telefcope;- 
aaci,  therefore,  inftead  of  giving  light  to  this  world,  they  can  only  be  feen  by  a  few  aftronomers. 

them ; 
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them  ;  and  thefe  worlds  peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for 
endlcfs  progrellion  in  pertettion  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,.  and  magnificence  is  difplayed  in  the  ma- 
terial creation,  which  is  the  lealt  confiderable  part  of  the  iiniverfe,  how  great,  how 
wife,  how  good  muft  HE  be,  who  made  and  governs  the  whole  ! 

Tjie  constellations.]  The  firji.  people  who  attentively  obferved  the  fixed 
ftars,  were  the  Jl/epkerds  in  the  beautiful  plains  of  Egypt  and  i3abylon  ;  who,  partly 
from  amufement,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  .direft  them  in  their  travelling  during 
the  night,  obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe  celeftial  bodies.  Endowed  with  a  lively 
fancv,  they  divided  the  liars  into  different  companies  or  conftellations,  each  of 
which  they  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  image  of  fome  animal,  or  other  terreftrial  ob- 
je£f .  The  peafants  in  our  own  country  do  the  fame  ;  for  they  diftinguifli  that  great 
northern  conftellation,  which  philofophers  call  the  Urfa  Major,  by  the  name  of  the 
Plough,  the  figure  of  which  it  certainly  may  reprefent,  with  a  very  little  help  from 
the  fancy.  But  the  conftellations  in  general  have  preferv.ed  the  names  which  were 
given  them  by  the  ancients  ;  and  they  are  reckoned  21  northern,  and  12  fouthern:  but 
the  moderns  have  increafed  the  number  of  the  northern  to  36,  and  of  the  fouthern 
to  32.  Befide  thefe,  there  are  the  twelve  Jigns  or  conftellations  in  the  Zodiac, 
as  it  is  called,  from  a  Greek  word  fignifying  an  animal,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  12 
reprefents  fome  animal.  This  is  a  great  circle  dividhig  the  heavens  into  two  equal 
parts,  of  which  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  we  fliall  conclude  this 
ieftion  with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  revolutions  in  aftronomy. 

Different  systems  of  the  universe.]  Mankind  muft  have  long  reflected 
©n  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  before  they  could  fo  far  difengage  themfelves 
from  the  prejudices  of  popular  opinion,  as  to  believe  that  the  earth  upon  which  we 
live  was  not  immoveable.  We  find  accordingly,  that  Thales,  the  Milefian,  who, 
about  580  years  before  Chrift,  firll:  taught  aftronomy  in  Europe,  had  calculated 
eclipfes,  or  interpofitions  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  or  of  the  earth 
betw^een  the  fun  and  the  moon  (the  nature  of  which  may  be  eafily  underftood,  from 
what  we  hav€  already  obferved.)  Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  .flouriflied  about  50  years 
after  Thales,  and  confidering  eclipfes  with  more  attention,  conceived  an  idea,  which, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  had  ever  been  thought  of  before,  namely,  that  thcv 
earth  itfelf  was  in  motion,  and  that  the  fun  was  at  reft.  He  found  that  it  was  im- 
poffible,  in  any  other  way,  to  give  a  confiftent  account  of  the  heavenly  motions.. 
This  fyftem,  called  the  Pythagorean. System,  was  not  widely  diffufed.  till  many 
ages  after.  The  phiiofophers  of  antiquity,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  overcome 
ignorance  by  reafon,  endeavoured,  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other,  and  to  form  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  philofopher, 
who  flouriflied  138  years  after  Chrift;  and  the  hypothefis  which  he  invented  is 
called  from  him  the  Ptolemaic  System.  He  fuppofed,  with  the  vulgar,  that 
the  earth  was  fixed  iixmioveably  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  feven 
planets,  confidering  the  moon  as  one  of  the  primaries,  were  placed  near  to  it ;  above 
them  was  the  firmament  of  fixed  ftars,  then  the  cryftalline  orbs,  then  the  primum 
mobile,  and,  laftly,  the  coelum  empyrium,  or  heaven  of  heavens.  All  thefe  orbs  he 
fuppofed  to  move  round  the  earth  once  in  24  hours  ;  and  to  explain  the  particular 
motions  of  the  planets,  fuppofed  a  number  of  circles,  called  excentrics  and 
epicycles,  interfering  each  other.  This  fyftem  was  univerfally  maintained  by  the 
Peripatetic  philofophers,  who  formed  the  moft  confiderable  fe6f  in  Europe  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

At  length,  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Poland,  adopted  the  Pythagorean,  or  true  ■ 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  publithed  it  to  the  world  in  the  year  1530.    This  doc- 
trine had  been  fo  long  in,  obfcurity,  that  the  reftorer  of  it.  was  confidered  as  the  in- 
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ventor ;  and  the  fyftem  obtained  the  name  of  the  Copernican  philofophy,  though 
only  revived  by  that  great  man. 

Europe  was  ftill  immerfed  m  ignorance  ;  and  Copernicus  had  many  opponents, 
Tycho  Brahe,  in  particular,  a  noble  Dane,  fenfible  of  the  defefts  of  the  Ptolemaic 
fyllem,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  motion  of  the  earth,  endeavoured,  about 
15S6,  to  eftablifh  a  new  fyftem,  called  the  Tychonic  System,  which  was  ftill 
more  perplexed  and  embarraffed  than  that  of  Ptolemy.  It  allows  a  monthly  mo- 
tion to  the  moon  round  the  earth,  as  the  centre  of  its  orbit ,  and  it  makes  the  fun  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  fun, 
however,  with  all  the  planets,  is  fuppofed  to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  in  a  year, 
and  even  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  fyftem,  notwithftanding  its  abfur- 
dity,  met  with  its  advocates.  Longomontanus,  and  others,  fo  far  refined  upon  it, 
as  to  admit  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  though  they  infifted  that  it  had  no 
annual  motion. 

About  this  time,  after  a  darknefs  of  many  ages,  the  dawn  of  learning  and  tafte 
appeared  in  Europe.  Learned  men  in  different  countries  began  to  cultivate  aftro- 
aiomy.  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  about  the  year  16 16,  introduced  the  ufe  of  telefcopes, 
which  afforded  new  arguments  in  fupport  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed 
the  old  ones.  The  fury  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy  had  almoft  checked  this  flourifla- 
ing  bud :  Galileo  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  Copernican  fyftem,  as  a  damnable 
herefy.  The  Reformation,  however,  placed  a  great  part  of  Europe  beyond  the 
reach. of  the  papal  thunder.  It  taught  mankind  that  the  fcriptures  were  not  given 
for  explaining  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy,  but  for  a  nobler  purpofe,  to  infpire 
piety  and  charity  :  that  inftead  of  oppoiing  the  word  of  God,  which,  in  fpeaking  of 
natural  things,  fuits  itfelf  to  the  prejudices  of  weak  mortals,  we  employed  our 
faculties  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  our  Maker,  in  tracing  the  nature  of  his  works, 
which,  the  more  they  are  confidered,  afford  us  the  greater  reafon  to  admire  his 
attributes  of  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  Coper- 
nican System  prevailed  againft  all  oppofition,  and  has  been  received  by  the 
greateft  mathematicians  and  philofophers  that  have  fince  lived,  as  Kepler,  Gali- 
jLEO,  Descartes,  Gassendus,  and  fir  Isaac  Newton;  the  laft  of  whom  has 
eftabliilied  this  fyftem  on  fuch  an  everlalling  foundation  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
fical  demonftration,  as  can  never  be  fliaken,  and  none  who  underftand  him  can 
hefitate  about  it.  From  this  time  the  moft  noble  difcoveries  were  made  in  all  the 
branches  of  aftronomy.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  only  clearly 
explained,  but  the  general  law  ot  nature,  according  to  which  they  moved,  was  dis- 
covered and  illuftrated  by  the  immortal  Newton.  This  law  is  called  Gravity,  or 
AttrnBion,  and  is  the  fame  principle  by  which  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
difengaged  from  what  fupported  them.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  this  fame 
law  which  keeps  the  fea  in  its  channel,  and  the  various  bodies  which  cover  the. 
furface  of  this  earth  from  flying  off"  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the  univerfe, 
f,onfines  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  maintains,  unimpaired,  the  harmony  of 
jiiature.  '  ' 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the -Doftrine  of  the  Sphere, 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Seflion,  treated  of  the  Universe  in  general,  in  which 
the  earth  has  been  confidered  as  a  planet,  we  now  proceed  to  the  Doclriiie  of 
the  Sphere,  which  ought  always  to  be  premifed  before  that  of  the  Globe  or  earth,'' 
as  we  fliall  fee  in  the  next  Settion.    In  difcuffing  this  fubjeft,  we  fhall  confider  the 
earth  ae  at  reft,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  performing  their  revolutions  round  it. 

This 
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This  method  cannot  lead  the  reader  into  error,  fince  we  have  prevloufly  ex- 
plained the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  Ihewn  that  it  is  the  rea/  motion  of  the 
earth  which  occalions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  befides  at- 
tended with  the  advantage  of  correfponding  with  the  information  of  our  fenfes. 
The  imagination,  therefore,  is  not  put  on  the  ftretch  ;  the  idea  is  eafy  and  familiar, 
and,  in  delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  this  obje6l  cannot  be  too  much  at- 
tended to  *. 

The  ancients  obferved,  that  all  the  ftars  apparently  turned  round  the  earth, 
from  eall  to  weft,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  that  the  circles,  which  they  defcribe  in 
thofe  revolutions,  were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  of  the  fame  magnitude  ;  thofe 
paffing  over  the  middle  of  the  earth,  being  the  largeft,  while  the  reft  diminifhed  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  it.  They  alfo  obferved,  that  there  were  two 
points  in  the  heavens,  which  always  preferved  the  fame  fituation.  Thefe  points 
they  termed  celeftial  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens  feemed  to  turn  round  them.  In  order 
to  imitate  thefe  motions,  they  invented  what  is  called  the  Artificial  Sphere,  through 
the  centre  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  or  iron  rod,  called  an  Axis,  whofe  extremities 
were  fixed  to  the  immoveable  points  called  Poles.  They  father  obferved,  that  on 
the  20th  of  March,  and  23d  of  September,  the  circle  defcribed  by  the  fun  was  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  both  the  poles.  This  circle,  therefore,  divided  the  earth  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  on  this  account  was  called  the  Equator  or  Eqtialler.  It  was 
alfo  called  the  EquinoSlial  Line,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  moving  in  it,  makes  the  days 
and  nights  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  Having  alfo  obferved,  that  from  the 
2ift  of  June  to  the  22d  of  December,  the  fun  advanced  every  day  towards  a  certain 
point,  and  having  arrived  there,  returned  towards  that  from  whence  he  fet  out,  from 
the  22d  of  December  to  the  21ft  of  June  :  they  fixed  theje  points,  which  they  called. 
Solftices,  becaufe  the  direft  motion  of  the  fun  was  ftopped  at  them,  and  reprefented 
the  bounds  of  the  fun's  motion,  by  two  circles,  which  they  named  Tropics,  becaufe 
the  fun  no  fooner  arrived  there  than  he  turned  back.  Aftronomers  obferving  the 
motion  of  the  fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a  mean  rate,  to  be  nearly  a  degree  (or  the 
36cth  part)  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  every  24  hours.  This  great  circle  is 
called  the  Ecliptic,  and  it  pafl^es  through  certain  conftellations,  diftinguiihed  by  the 
names  of  animals,  in  a  zone  called  the  Zodiac.  It  touches  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on 
one  fide,  and  that  of  Capricorn  on  the  other,  and  cuts  the  equator  obliquely  at 
an  angle  of  23  degrees  29  minutes,  the  fun's  greateft  declination.  To  exprefs  this 
motion,  they  fuppofed  two  points  in  the  heavens,  equally  diftant  from,  and  parallel 
to,  this  circle,  which  they  call  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  hea- 
vens, by  means  of  their  axis,  defcribe  the  two  polar  circles.  In  the  artificial  fphere, 
the  equinoctial,  the  two  tropics,  and  two  polar  circles,  are  cut  at  right  angles,  by 
two  other  circles  called  Colures,  which  ferve  to  mark  the  points  of  the  folftices, 
equinoxes,  and  poles  of  the  zodiac.  The  ancients  alfo  obferved,  that  when  the  fun 
was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe,  the  people  inhabiting  dire£tly  north  and  fouth,  as  far 
as  the  poles,  have  noon  at  the  fame  time.  This  gave  occafion  to  imagine  a  circle 
palling  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  called  a  Meridian,  and  immoveable  in  the 
artificial  fphere.  The  horizon  is  another  immoveable  circle  reprefenting  the  bounds 
betwixt  the  two  hemifpheres,  or  half  fpheres,  viz.  that  which  is  above  it,  and  that 
which  is  below  it. 

*  N.  B.  In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  what  follows,  the  reader  may  occaiionally  turn  his 
eye  to  the  figure  of  the  artificial  fphere. 
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SECT.  in. 

The  Doftrine  of  the  Globe  naturally  follows  that  of  the  Sphere 

BY  the  DoGrme  of  the  Globe  is  meant  the  reprefentation  of  the  different  places 
and  countries  of  the  earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe.    The  manner  in  which  geo-' 
graphers  have  reprefented  the  fituation  of  one  place  with  regard  to  another,  or  to. 
the  earth  in  general,  has  been  by  transferring  the  circles  of  the  fphere  to  the  artifi-' 
cial  globe  j  and  this  is  the  only  method  they  could  employ,  as  will  appear  from  an 
example.    After  that  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  is-  called  the  equator,  was' 
known  to  aftronomers,  there  was  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  transfer  it  to  the  earth, 
by  which  the  fituation  of  places  was  determined,  according  as  they  lay  on  one  fide' 
of  the  equator  or  another.    The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  other  circles  of  the 
fphere.    The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Globe  is  founded,  may  proceed  to  confider  this  doftrine  itfelf ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  defcription  of  our  earth,  as  reprefented  by  the  artificial  globe. 

Figure  of  the  earth.]  Though  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth,  along  with  the 
other  planets,  it  was  fufiicient  to  conlider  it  as  a  fpherical  or  globular  body ;  yet 
it  has  been  difcovered,  that  this  is  not  its  true  figure,  and  that  the  earth,  though 
nearly  a  fphere  or  ball,  is  not  periefilly  fo.  This  occafioned  great  difpute  between 
the  philofophers  of  the  laft  age,  among  whom  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Cathni,  a  French 
ailronomer,  were  the  heads  of  two  parties.  Sir  Ifaac  demonftrated>  from  mathe- 
matical principles,  that  the  earth  was  an  ohlate  fphere,  or  that  it  was  flatted  at  the 
poles,  and  jutted  out  towards  the  equator ;  fo  that  a  line,  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  paiiing  though  the  poles,  which  is  called  a  dia- 
meter, would  not  be  fo  long  as  a  line  drawn  through  the  fame  centre,  and 
pafling  tlrrough  the  eaft  and  v/eft  points.  The  French  philofopher  aflferted  the 
contrary.  But  the  difpute  was  terminated  by  the  French  king,  in  1736,  who  fent 
out  a  company  of  philofophers  towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewife  towards  the 
equator,  in  order  to  meafure  a  degree,  or  the  three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  a 
great  circle  in  thefe  different  parts  ;  and  from  their  report,  the  opinion  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute.  Since  that  time,  therefore,  the  earth  has 
ahvays  been  confidered  as  more  flat  towards  the  poles  than  the  equator.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  figure  may  be  eafily  underftood,  if  the  reader  comprehends  what  we  ob- 
ferved, with  regard  to  the  earth's  motion  ;  for  if  v/e  fix  a  ball  of  clay  on  a  fpindle, 
and  whirl  it  round,  we  iliall  find  that  it  will  projeft  towards  the  middle,  and  flatten 
towards  the  poles.  This  is  exaftly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  our  earth,  only  that  its 
axis,  reprefented  by  the  fpindle,  is  imaginary.  But  though  the  earth  be  not  per- 
fectly fpherical,  the  difference  from  that  figure  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  repre- 
fented by  a  globe,  without  any  fenfible  error. 

Circumference  and  diameter  of  the  earth.]  In  the  table  which  we 
have  exhibited,  the  diam.eter  of  the  globe  is  given  according  to  the  bell  obferva- 
tions ;  fo  that  its  circumference  is  25,038  Engliih  miles.  This  circumference  is 
conceived,  for  the  conveniency  of  meafuring,  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
fixty  parts  or  degrees,  each  degree  containing  fixty  geographical  miles,  or  lixty- 
nine  Eugliih  miles  and  an  half.  Thefe  degrees  are  in  the  fame  manner  conceived 
to  be  divided  each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  AND  POLES  OF  THE  EARTH.]  Tlic  Axis  of  the  Earth  is  that  imaginary 
line  palling  through  its  centre,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn  round  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  extreme  points  of  this  line  are  called  the  Poles  of  the  Earth;  one 
in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the  fouth,  Vv/'hich  are  exactly  under  the  two  points  of 
the  heavens  called  the  north  and  fouth  poles.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  poles  is  of 
great  ufe  to  the  geographer  in  determining  the  diftance  and  Ctuatiou  of  places  j  for 
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the  poles  mark  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  equator; 
fo  that  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  poles,  the  farther  he  removes  from  the 
equator  ;  and,  in  removing  from  the  poles,  he  approaches  the  equator. 

Circles  of  the  globe.]  Thefe  are  commonly  divided  into  the  greater  and 
lejj'er.  A  great  circle  is  that  whofe  plane  pafles  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
divides  it  into  tw^o  equal  parts  or  hemifpheres.  A  leiler  circle  is  that  which,  being 
parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  nor  divide  it  into 
two  equal  parts.    The  greater  circles  are  Jix  in  number,  the  lefier  four. 

Equator.]  The  ?ir\i  great  circle  is  the  Equator,  or  Equino£lial,  called  by  failors 
the  Line.  The  poles  of  this  circle  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  world.  It  paf- 
fes  through  the  eall:  and  weft  points  of  the  world,  and  divides  it  into  the  northern 
and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  Itfelf  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees, 
the  ufe  of  which  will  foon  appear. 

Horizon.]  This  great  circle  \s  reprefented  by  a  broad  circular  piece  of  wood, 
encompafling  the  globe,  and  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres. 
Geographers  properly  diftinguilh  the  horizon  into  the  Jenfible  and  rational.  The 
firft  is  that  which  bounds  the  utmoft  profpedl:  of  our  fight,  v,'hen  we  view  the  hea- 
vens around  us  apparently  touching  the  earth  or  fea. 

This  circle  determines  the  riling  or  fetting  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  in  any  particular 
place  ;  for  when  they  begin  to  appear  above  the  eaftern  edge,  we  fay  they  rife, 
and  when  they  go  beneath  the  weftern,  we  fay  they  let.  It  appears  then  that 
each  place  has  its  own  j'enfible  horizon.  The  other  horizon,  called  the  rational,  en- 
compalTes  the  globe  exattly  in  the  middle.  Its  poles  (that  is  two  points  in  its 
axis,  each  ninety  degrees^  dillant  from  its  plane,  as  thofe  of  all  circles  are)  are  called 
the  Zenith  and  Nadir ;  the  firft  exaftly  above  our  heads,  and  the  other  direftiy  un- 
der our  feet.  The  broad  wooden  circle,  W'hich  reprefents  it  on  the  globe,  has 
feveral  circles  drawn  upon  it :  of  thefe  the  innermoft  is  that  exhibiting  the  number 
of  degrees  of  the  twelve  ftgns  ot  the  Zodiac,  viz.  thirty  to  each  fign.  Next  to 
this  you  have  the  names  of  thefe  llgns,  with  the  days  of  the  month,  according  to 
the  old  and  new  ftyle.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  circle  reprefenting  the  thirty-two 
rhumbs,  or  points  of  the  mariner's  compafs. 

Meridian.]  This  circle  is  reprefented  by  the  brafs  ring,  on  which  the  globe 
hangs  and  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  and  cuts  the 
equator  at  right  angles ;  fo  that  counting  from  the  equator  each  way  to  the  poles 
of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times  ninety  degrees,  and  divides  the  earth  into  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  hemifpheres.  This  circle  is  called  the  meridian,  becaufe  when 
the  fun  comes  to  the  fouth  part  of  it,  it  is  then  mid-day,  and  the  fun  has  its  great- 
eft  altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  therefore  called  its -meridian  altitude.  Now  as 
the  fun  is  never  in  its  meridian  altitude  at  two  places  eaft  or  weft  of  one  another 
at  the  fame  time,  each  of  thefe  places  muft  have  its  own  meridian.  There  are 
commonly  marked  on  the  globe  twenty-four  meridians,  one  through  every  fifteen 
degrees  of  the  equator. 

Zodiac]  The  Zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  which  cuts  the  equator  obliquely;  in 
which  the  twelve  fighs  above  mentioned  are  reprefented.  In  the  middle  of  this 
circle  is  fuppofed  the  Ecliptic,  from  which  the  fun  never  deviates  in  his  annuaf 
eourfe,  and  in  which  he  advances  thirty  degrees  every  months     The  twelve; 


figns  are, 

1.  Aries  — -    —  March 

2.  Taurus  «  — .  April 

3.  Gemini  n  May 

4.  Cancer  25    —  —  June 

5.  Leo  a    —     —  July 
Virgo  »R    —    —  Auguft 


7.  Libra     ^  — .  , —  September 

8.  Scorpio  "1  — -    —  Oclober 

9.  Sagittarius  t  November 

ID.  Capricorn  Jtf  —  —  December 

11.  Aquarius  ^   —  —  January 

12.  Pifces  H  — '  — -  February.. 

C  2  Coi,URES; 
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Co  LURES.]  If  you  imagine  tzvo  great  circles  pafling  both  through  the  poles  of 
the  world,  and  one  of  them  through  the  equinoftial  points  Aries  and  Libra,  and 
the  other  through  the  folftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  thefe  are  called  the 
Colures,  the  one  the  Equinoftiai,  the  other  the  Solftitial  Colure.  They  divide  the 
ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts  or  quarters,  denominated  according  to  the  points 
through  which  the  Colures  pafs,  viz.  the  firft  points  of  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 
Capricorn,  called  the  cardinal  points  :  and  thefe  are  all  the  great  circles. 

Tropics.]  If  you  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equinoftial,  at 
twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  diftance  from  it,  meafured  on  the  brazen  me- 
ridian, and  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  fouth,  thefe  are  called 
Tropics,  becaufe  the  fun  appears,  when  in  them,  to  turn  backwards  from  his  for- 
mer courfe.  The  one  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  other  Capricorn,  becaufe 
they  pafs  through  thefe  points. 

Polar  circles.]  If  two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  at  the  iike- 
diftance  of  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes,  reckoned  on  the  meridian  from 
the  poles,  thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  The  northern  is  called  the  Ar£iic,  be- 
caufe the  north  pole  is  near  the  conftellation  of  the  Bear;  the  Joiithern  the  Antarctic, 
becaufe  oppofite  to  the  former.  And  thefe  are  the  four  leJJ'er  circles.  Befides  thefe 
ten  circles  now  defcribed,  which  are  always  drawn  on  the  globe,  there  are  fe- 
veral  others,  which  are  only  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on  it.  Thefe  will  be  explained 
as  they  become  neceffary,  left  the  reader  fliould  be  difg.ufted  with  too  many  defi- 
nitions at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  the  purpofe  for  which  they  ferve.  The 
main  defign  of  all  thefe  circles  being  ta  exhibit  the  refpe£tive  fituation  of  places  on 
the  earth,  we  fliall  proceed  to  confider  more  particularly  how  they  efFeft  this  pur- 
pofe. It  was  found  eafier  to  diftinguifli  places  by  the  quarters  of  the  earth  in  which 
they  lay,  than  by  their  diftance  from  any  one  point.  Thus,  after  it  was  difcovered, 
that  the  equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  parts,  called  the  Northern  and  Southern 
hemifpheres,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  all  places  on  the  globe  might  be  diftinguifhed, 
according  as  they  lay  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator. 

Zones.]  After  the  four  leffer  circles  we  have  mentioned  came  to  be  known, 
it  was  found  that  the  earth  by  means  of  them,  might  be  divided  into  five  portions, 
and  confequently  thab  the  places  on  its  furface  might  be  diftinguiflied  according^ 
as  they  la.y  in  one  or  otlier  of  thefe  portions,  which  are  called  Zones,  from 
the  Greek  word  fwvti,  which  fignifies  a  girdle ;  being  broad  fpaces,  like  fwathes^ 
encompairmg  the  earth. 

The  torrid  zone  is  that  portion  of  the  earth  between  the  tropics,  and  called  by  the 
ancients  torrid ;  becaufe  they  believed,  that,  being  continually  expofed  to  the  per- 
pendicular or  dire6l  rays  of  the  fan,  it  was  rendered  through  heat  barren  and  un- 
inhabitable. This  notion,  however,  has  long  fince  been  refuted.  It  is  found  that 
the  long  nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains  and  breezes,  which  generally  prevail  in, 
the  torrid  zone,  render  it  not  only  habitable,  but  highly  fruitful.  All  forts  of  fpices 
and  drugs  are  almoft  folely  produced  there ;  and  it  furnifhes  the  moft  perfect  me- 
tals,  precious  ftones,  and  pearls.  This  Zone  comprehends  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies, Philippine  Iflands,  thofe  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Madagafcar,  great  part 
of  South  America  and.  Africa,  and.  almoft  all  capt.  Cook's  difcoveries,  including 
the  northern  parts  of  New  Holland. 

frigid  zones  are  thofe  regions  round  the  pole,  where  the  fun  does  not  rife 
for  fonie  days  in  the  winter,  nor  fet  for  fome  days  in  the  fummer.  The  two. 
poles  are  the  centres  of  thefe  zones,  which,  extend  from  thefe  points  to  twenty- 
three  degrees  and  a  half  nearly ;  that  is,  they  are  bounded  by  the  northern  and 
fouthern  parallels  of  latitude  of  fixty-fix  degrees  and  a  half.  The  part  that  lies  in. 
the  northern  hemifphere  is  called  the  north  frigid  zone,  and  is  bounded  by  a  parallel, 
i:a.lied  the  arftic  or  polar  circle ;  and  that  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  fouth 
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frigid  ;^one,  and  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  bounds  it,  is  called  the  antarQic, , 
or  polar  circle. 

The  northern  frigid  zone  comprehends  Nova  Zembla,  .Lapland,  part  of  Norway, 
Baffin's  Bay,  part  of  Greenland,  and  part  of  Siberia.  The  fouthern  frigid  zone  has 
no  land  known  to  us  ;  and  from  the  obfervations  of  captain  Cook,  who  in  the  years 
1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775,  difproved  the  notion  of  a  fouthern  continent,  we  have 
reafon  to  think  that  there  is  no  land  belonging  to  the  fouthern  frigid  zone.  That 
eTeat  navig-ator  having-  traverfed  the  fouthern  hemifohere  between  the  latitudes  of 
40^  and  70*^,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  pollibility  of  the  exiftence  ot  any 
continent  within  the  reach  of  navigation. 

The  two  temperate  zones  arc  the  fpaces  contained  within  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles. 

The  northern  temperate  zone  contains  almoft  all  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  Afia, 
part  of  Africa,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Britiih  Colonies. 

The  fouthern  temperate  zone  comprehends  the  fouth  part  of  New  Holland  (in- 
cluding Botany  Bay)  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cape  Horn. 

Climates.]  The  divifion  of  the  earth  into  hemifpheres  and  zones,  though  it 
ferves  to  let  us  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  any  place  lies,  is  not  fufficiently 
minute.  The  firft  Itep  taken  for  determining  more  accurately  the  relative  fitua-r 
tion  of  places,  was  to  divide  the  earth  into  what  are  called  Climates.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  day  was  always  twelve  hours  long  on  the  equator,  and  that  the 
longeft  day  increafed  in  proportion  as  we  advanced  north  or  fouth  on  either  fide  of 
it.  By  the  length  of  the  day  at  different  places,  the  ancients .  afcertained  their 
diftance  from  the  equator,  or  what  is  called  their  Latitude ;  and  conceiving  a 
number  of  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  bounding  the  length  of  the  day  at 
different  diftances  from  it,  they  called  the  fpaces  contained  between  thefe  circles 
Climates,  becaufe  they  declined,  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole.  This  new 
divifion  of  the  earth,  more  minute  than  that  of  zones,  ftill  continues  in  ufe  ; 
though,  as  we  fhall  Ihew,  the  defign  which  firft  introduced  it,  may  be  better  an- 
fwered  in  another  way.  There  are  30  climates  between  the  equator  and  either  pole. 
In  the  firft  twenty-four  the  days  increafe  by  half  hours  ;  but. in  the  remaining  fix, 
between  the  polar  circle  and  the  poles,  the  days  increafe  by  months.  This  the 
reader  will  be  convinced  of,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  ufe .  of  the 
globe :  in  the  mean  time  we  ftiall  infert  a  table,  which  will  ferve  to  fliew  in  what 
climate  any  country  lies,  fuppofmg  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftance  of  the 
place  from  the  equator,  to  be  known. 


Latitude. 
D.  M. 
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30  25 


36  28 


Breadth.  Long.Day,' Names  of  Countries  and  remarkable  Places  fituated  in  every  Climate, 
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north  of  the  Equator. 
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13 


13  30 
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14  30 


Within  the  firft  Climate  lie  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coails  Tn  Africa ; 
Malacca  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  Cayenne  and  Surinam  in  Terra  firm?., 
S.  America. 

II.  Here  lie  Abyffinia  in  Africa:  Siam,  Madras,  and  Pondicherry, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  Straits  of  Darien,  between  N.  and  S.  America  ; 
Tobago,  the  Granades,  St.  Vincent  and  Barbadoes  in  the  W.  Indies, 

III.  Contains  Mecca  in  Arabia;  Bombay,  part  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies;  Canton  in  China;  Mexico,  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  North 
America;  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  St.  Chriftopher's,  Antigua,  Mar- 
tinico,  and  Guadalupe,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

rV.  Egypt,  and  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  Africa ;  Delhi,  capital  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  -in  Afia ;  Gulf  of  Mexico,,  and  Eaft  Florida,  in 
North  America  ;  the  Havanna,  in  the  Welt  Indies. 

V.  Gibraltar,  in  Spain  ;  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  the  Barbary 
coaft,  in  Africa  ;  Jerufalem  ;  Ifpahan,  capital  of  Perfia  ;  Nankin, 
in  China  ;  California,  New  Mexico,  Welt  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas,  in  North  America. 
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VI.  Lifbon  in  Portugal  ;  Madrid  in  Spain ;  IMinorca,  Sardinia,  and- 
part  of  Greece,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  Afia  Minor ;  part  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea ;  Samarcand,  in  Great  Tartary ;  Pekin  in  China ; 
Corea  and  Japan;  Williamfburgh,  in  Virginia;  Maryland,  and 
Philadelphia,  in  North  America. 

VII.  Northern  provinces  of  Spain;  Southern  ditto  of  France: 
Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  in  Italy;  Conftantinople,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Turkey;  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  part  of  Tartary; 
New  York,  Bofton  in  New  England,  North  America. 

VIII.  Paris,  Vienna  capital  of  Germany  ;  New-Scotland,  Newfound- 
land, and  Canada,  in  North  America. 

IX.  Loudon,  Flanders,  Prague,  Drefden ;  Cracow  in  Poland ; 
fouthern  provinces  of  Ruffia ;  part  of  Tartary;  North  part  of 
Newfoundland. 

X.  Dublin,  York,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Tartary;  Warfaw,  in 
Poland;  Labrador,  and  New  South-Wales,  in  North  America. 

XI.  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen  ;  Mofcow  capital  of  Ruffia. 

XII.  South  part  of  Sweden ;  Tobollki,  capital  of  Siberia. 
XIII«  Orkney  Ifles,  Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden. 

XIV.  Bergen  in  Norway  ;  Peterlburgh  in  Ruffia, 

XV.  Hudfon!s  "Straits,  North  America. 

XVI.  Siberia,  and  the  fouth  part  of  Weft  Greenland. 

XVII.  Drontheim,  in  Norway. 

XVIII.  Part  of  Finland,  in  Ruffia. 

XIX.  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  Ruffia. 

XX.  Hecla  in  Iceland. 

XXI.  Northern  parts  of  Ruffia  and  Siberia.  ' 

XXII.  New  North  Wales,  in  North  America. 

XXIII.  Davis's  Straits,  in  North  America, 

XXIV.  Samoieda. 

XXV.  South  part  of  Lapland. 

XXVI.  Weft-Greenland. 

XXVII.  Zembla  Auftralis. 

XXVIII.  Zembla  Borealis. 

XXIX.  Spitzbergen  or  Eaft  Greenland. 

XXX.  Unknown. 


Latitude.]  The  diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  01'  what  is  called  their 
Latitude,  is  cafily  meafured  an  the  globe  by  means  of  the  meridian  above  defcribed. 
As  latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  a  place  on  the  north- 
ern fide  of  the  equator  is  faid  to  be  in  north  latitude,  and  a  place  on  the  fouthern 
fide  in  fouth  latitude.  The  nearer  the  poles  the  greater  the  latitude;  and  no  place 
can  have  more  than  90  degrees  of  latitude,  becaufe  the  poles  refpeftively  are  at 
that  diftance  from  the  equator. 

Parallels  of  latitude.]  Through  every  degree  of  latitude,  or  more 
properly  through  every  particular  place  on  the  earth,  geographers  fuppofe  a  circle 
to  be  drawn,  which  they  call  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The  interfeftion  of  this 
circle,  v/ith  the  meridian  of  any  place,  fliews  the  true  fituation  of  that  place. 

Longitude.]  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  its  fituation  with  regard  to  its  firft 
meridian,  and  confequently  reckoned  towards  the  caft  or  weft :  in  reckoning  the 
longitude  there  is  no  particular  fpot  naturally  preferable  to  another  ;  but  for  the 
fake  of  a  general  rule,  the  meridian  of  Ferro,  the  moft  weflierly  of  the  Canary 
Iflands,  was  confidered  as  the  firft  meridian  in  moft  globes  and  maps,  and  the  lon- 
gitude of  places  was  reckoned  to  be  fo  many  degrees  eaft  or  weft  of  the  meridian 
of  Ferro.  The  modern  globes  fix'the  firft  meridian,  from  which  the  degrees  of 
longitude  are  reckoned,  in  the  capital  city  of  the  different  kingdoms  where  they 
are  made,  viz.  the  Englifli  globes  date  the  firft  meridian  from  London  or  Green- 
wich, the  French  globes  from  Paris,  &c.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  marked  on 
the  equator.  No  place  can  have  more  than  180  degrees  of  longitude,  becaufe,  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  being  360  degrees,  no  place  can  be  remote  from  another 

above 
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above  half  that  diilance  ;  but  many  foreign  geographers  improperly  reckon  the 
longitude  quite  round  the  globe.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  not  equal  like 
thofe  of  latitude,  but  diminilh  in  proportion  as  the  meridians  incline,  or  their  dif- 
tance  contratts  in  approaching  the  pole.  Hence  in  60  degrees  of  latitude,  a  de- 
gree of  longitude  is  but  half  \he  quantity  of  a  degree  on  the  equator,  and  fo  of 
the  reft.  The  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  pa- 
rallel of  latitude,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


A  TABLE  fiiewing  the  Number  of  Miles  contained  in  a  Degree  of.  Longltudej 
in  each  Parallel  of  Latitude  from  the  Equator. 
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Longitude  and  ^^ATITUDE  on  the  artificial  globe  found.]  To  find 
the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  any  place,  we  need  only  bring  that  place  to  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  we  fliall  find  the  degree  of  longitude  marked  on  the  equator, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian.  So  that,  to  find  the  difference  between 
the  latitude  or  longitude  of  two  places,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  degrees  of 
either,  thus  found,  with  each  other,  and  the  reducfion  of  thefe  degrees  into  miles, 
according  to-  the  table  above  given,  and,  remembering  that  every  degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  equator,  and  every  degree  of  latitude  all  over  the  globe,  is  equal  to  60 
geographic  miles,  or  69'-  Englilh,  v/e  fliall  be  able  to  determine  the  diftance  be- 
tween any  places  on  the  globe. 

Distance  of  places  meas,ured.]  The  diftances  of  places  which  lie  in  an 
oblique  direction,  i.  e.  neither  direftly  fouth,  north,  eaft/  nor  weft,  from  each  other 
may  be  meafured  in  a  readier  way,  by  extending  tlie  compalTes  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  then  appb/ing  them  to  the  equator.  For  inftance,  extend  the  compaffes 
from  Guinea  in  Africa,  to  Brazil  in  America,  and  then  apply  them  to  the  equator, 
and  you  will  find  the  diftance  to  be  25  degrees,  which  at  60  miles  to  a  degree, 
makes  the  diftance  1500  miles. 

Quadrant  of  altitude.]  In  order  to  iupply  the  place  of  the  corapafTes  in 
this  operation,  tliere  is  commonly  a  pliant  narrow  plate  of  brafs,  fcrewcd  on  the 
brazen  meridian,  which  contains  90  degrees,  or  one  c[uartcr  of  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  by  means  of  which  the  diftances  and  bearings  of  places  are  meafured 
without  the  trouble  of  firft  extending  the  compafles  between  them,  and  then  apply- 
ing the  fame  to  the  equator.    This  plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 
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Hour  circle.]  This  is  a  fniall  brafs  circle  fixed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  di- 
vided into  24  hours,  and  having  an  index  moveable  round  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

PROBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 


Prob.  I, 


^C^^H E  diameter  of  an  artificial  globe  being  given,  to  find  its  fiirface  in 
\       fquare,  and  its  folidity  in  cubic,  meafure. 

Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circumference,  which  is  a  great  circle  dividing  the 
globe  into  tv^o  equal  parts,  and  the  produ6l  will  give  the  firft :  then  multiply  the 
faid  produ6l  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  and  the  produfl:  of  that  will  give  the 
fecond.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  the  furface  and  folidity  of  the  natural 
globe,  as  alfo  the  whole  body  of  the  atmofphere  furrounding  the  fame,  provided  it 
be  always  and  every  where  at  the  fame  height ;  for  having  found  the  perpendicular 
height  thereof,  by  that  common  experiment  of  the  afcent  of  Mercury  at  the  foot 
and  top  of  a  mountain,  then  double  the  faid  height,  and  add  the  fame  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  earth ;  then  multiply  the  whole,  as  a  new  diameter  by  its  proper 
circumference,  and  from  the  produQ;  fubtract  the,  folidity  of  the  earth,  it  will  leave 
that  of  the  atmofphere. 

Prob.  2.     To  rectify  the  globe. 

The  globe  being  fet  upon  a  true  plane,  raife  the  pole  according  to  the  given  la-, 
titude,  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and  if  there  be  any  mariner's 
compafs  upon  the  pedeftal,  let  the  globe  be  fo  fituated,  that  the  brazen  meridian 
may  ftand  due  fouth  and  north,  according  to  the  two  extrernities  of  the  needle, 
allowing  their  variation. 

Prob.  3.     To  fi^id  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place. 

For  this  fee  above. 

Prob.  4.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  being  given,  to  find  that  place  on  the  globe. 
Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian ;  reckon  upon  the  fame 
meridian  the  degree  of  latitude,  whether  fouth  or  north,  and  make  a  mark  with 
chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends ;  the  point  exa6lly  under  the  chalk  is  the  place 
defired. 

Prob.  5.  The  latitude  of  any  place  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe  places  that  have  the 
fame  latitude. 

The  globe  being  re61ified  [a)  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given 
Prob-       pig^j-g^.        ^j-iat;  place  being  brought  to  the  brazen  meridian,  make  a 
mark  exaftly  above  the  fame,  and  turning  the  globe  round,  all  thofe  places  paffing 
under  the  faid  mark  have  the  fame  latitude  with  the  given  place. 
Prob.  6.  To  find  the  Suns  place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the  wooden  horizon, 
and  over-agaiuft  the  day  you  will  find  the  particular  fign  and  degree  in  which  the 
Sun  is  at  that  time,  which  fign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the  ecliptic,  the  fame  is 
the  fun's  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  tirne  defired. 

Frob.  7.  The  month  and  day  being  given,  as  alfo  the  particular  time  of  that  day,  to 
find  thofe  places  of  the  globe  to  zvhich  the  Sun  is  in  the  meridian  at  that  particular  time. 

The  pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  you  are, 
bring  the  faid  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fetting  the  index  of  the  horary 
circle  at  »he  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  given  place,  or  where  you  are,  turn  the  globe 
till  the  index  points  at  the  upper  figure  Xll.  which  done,  fix  the  globe  at  chat  litu- 
ation,  and  obferve  what  places  are  exaclly  under  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the  bra- 
zen meridian,  for  thofe  are  the  places  defired. 
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Pros.  8.    To  know  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  any  place  of  the  earth  at  anytime. 

Elevate  the  pole  (b)  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place; 
find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  (c)  at  that  time,  which  beuig  brought  p^^^; 
to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon,  fet  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon, 
or  the  upper  figure  XII.  and  turning  the  globe  about  till  the  atorefaid  place  of  the 
ecliptic  touch  the  wellcrn  fide  of  the  horizon,  look  upon  the  horary  circle,  and 
wherefoever  the  index  points,  reckon  the  number  of  hours  between  the  fame  and 
the  upper  figure  of  XII.  for  that  is  the  length  of  the  day,  the  compliment  whereot 
to  24  hours  is  the  length  of  the  night. 

Prob.  9.     To  know  zvhat  0  clock  it  is  by  the  globe  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  at  any 
time,  provided  you  know  the  hour  of  the  day  where  you  are  at  the  fame  time. 

Bring  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  pole         ^^^^  _ 
being  raifed  (a)  according  to  the  latitude  thereof,  and  fet  the  index  of 
the  horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  time.  Then  bring  the  defired  place 
to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  prefent  hour  at  that  place 
wherever  it  is. 

Pr  o  B .  10.    A  place  being  given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  find  thof  ?  tivo  days  of  the  year  in 
which  the  fun  fliall  be  vertical  to  the  fame. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  what  degree  of  latitude 
is  exactly  above  it.  Move  the  globe  round,  and  obferve  the  two  points'  of  the 
ecliptic  that  pafs  through  the  faid  degree  of  latitude.  Search  upon  the  v/ooden 
horizon  (or  by  proper  tables  of  the  fun's  annual  motion)  on  what  days  he  palTeth 
through  the  aforefaid  points  of  the  ecliptic,  for  thofe  are  the  days  required  in  which 
the  fun  is  vertical  to  the  given  place. 

Prob.  i  i.  The  month  and  the  day  being  given,  to  find  by  the  globe  thofe  places  of  the 
North  Frigid  Zone,  where  the  fun  begi7is  then  to  fhine  conftantly  without  fetting  :  as  alfo  thofe 
places  of  the  South  Frigid  Zone,  where  he  then  begins  to  be  totally  abfent. 

The  day  given  (which  muft  always  be  one  of  thofe  either  between  the  vernal 
equinox  and  the  fummer  folftice,  or  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  winter 
folftice),  find  (b)  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  marking  the  fame,  ^^^^  ^ 
bring  it  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  reckon  the  like  number  of  degrees 
from  the  north  pole  towards  the  equator,  as  there  is  between  the  equator  and  the 
fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  fetting  a  mark  with  chalk  where  the  reckoning  ends. 
This  done,  turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  the  places  paffing  under  the  faid  chalk 
are  thofe  in  which  the  fun  begins  to  fliine  conftantly  without  fetting  upon  the 
given  day.  For  folution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  problem,  fet  off  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  fouch  pole  upon  the  brazen  meridian  towards  the  equator,  as  was  for- 
merly fet  off  from  the  north,  then  marking  with  chalk,  and  turning  the  globe 
round,  all  places  palfing  under  the  mark  are  thofe  where  the  fun  begins  his  total 
difappearance  from  the  given  day. 

Prob.  12.  A  place  being  given  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  to  find  by  the  globe  what 
number  of  days  the  fun  confiiahtly  fidnes  upon  that  place,  aad  what  days  he  is  abfent,  as  alfo 
the  firfi  and  loft  day  of  his  appearance. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  obferving  its  lati-  ^^^^ 
tude  (c)  elevate  the  globe  accordingly;  count  the  fame  number  of  de- 
grees  upon  the  meridian  from  each  fide  of  the  equator  as  the  place  is  diftant  from  the 
pole ;  and  making  marks  where  the  reckonings  end,  turn  the  globe,  and  carefully 
obferve  what  two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  pafs  exactly  under  the  two  points  marked 
m  the  meridian  ;  firft  for  the  northern  arch  of  the  circle,  namely  that  comprehened 
between  the  two  degrees  marked,  being  reduced  to  time,  will  give  the  number  of 
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days  that  the  fun  conilantly  fhines  above  the  horizon  of  the  given  place ;  and  the 
oppofite  arch  of  that  circle  will  give  the  number  of  days  in  which  he  is  totally 
abfent,  and  alfo  will  point  out  which  days  thofe  are.  In  the  interval  he  will  rife 
and  fet. 

Prob.  13.     The  month  and  day  being  given,  to  find  thofe  places  on  the  globe,  to  zvhich 
the  fun,  when  on  the  meridian,  fhall  be  vertical  on  that  day. 

Prob  6        '^^^  fun's  placc  in  the  ecliptic  being  (d)  found,  bring  the  fame  to 
the  brazen  meridian,  in  which  make  a  fmall  mark  with  chalk,  exactly 
above  the  fun's  place.    Which  done,  turn  the  globe,  and  thofe  places  which  have 
the  fun  vertical  in  the  meridian  will  fucceffively  pafs  under  the  faid  mark. 

Prob.  14.     The  month  and  day  being  given,  to  find  upon  what  point  of  the  compafs  the 
fun  then  rifes  and  fets  in  any  place. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  defired  place,  and,  finding  the 
fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  given  time,  bring  the  fame  to  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  horizon,  and  you  may  there  clearly  fee  the  point  of  the  compafs  upon  which 
he  then  rifes.  By  turning  the  globe  till  his  place  coincide  with  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  horizon,  you  may  alfo  fee  upon  that  circle  the  exa£t  point  of  his  fetting. 

Prob.  15.     To  know  by  the  globe  the  length  of  thelongefi  and  Jhortefi  days  and  nights 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  bring  the  firft 
degree  of  Cancer  if  in  the  northern,  or  Capricorn  if  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
to  the  eail:  fide  of  the  horizon ;  and  fetting  the  index  of  the  horary  circle  at  noon, 
turn  the  globe  till  the  fide  of  Cancer  touch  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and 
then  obferve  upon  the  horary  circle  the  number  of  hours  between  the  index  and- 
the  upper  figure  of  XII.  reckoning  them  according  to  the  motion  of  the  index, 
for  that  is  the  length  of  the  longeft  day,  the  complement  whereof  is  the  extent 
of  the  fliorteft  night.  The  Ihortefl:  day  and  longeft  night  are  only  the  reverfe  of 
the  former. 

Prob.  16.  The  hour  of  the  day  being  given  in  any  place,  to  find  thofe  -places  of  the 
earth  where  it  is  either  noon  or  midnight,  or  any  other  particular  hour  at  the  fame  time. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  the  hoary 
circle  at  the  hour  of  the  day  in  that  place.  Then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index 
point  at  the  upper  figure  of  XIL  and  obferve  what  places,  are  exaQly  under  the 
upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  for  in  them  it  is  mid-day  at  the  time 
given.  Which  done,  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  point  at  the  lower  figure  of 
XII.  and  what  places  are  then  in  the  lower  femicircle  of  the  meridian,  in  them  it 
is  midnight  at  the  given  time.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  find  thofe  places 
that  have  any  other  particular  hour  at  the  time  given,  by  moving  the  globe  till ' 
the  index  point  at  the  hour  defired,  and  obferving  the  places  then  under  the 
brazen  meridian. 

Prob.  17.  The  day  and  hour  being  given,  to  find  by  the  globe  that  particular  place  of 
the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  that  time. 

The  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  (^(sr/ being  found  and  brought  to  the 
Pkoe!  !6.  brazen  meridian,  make  a  mark  above  the  fame  with  chalk ;  then  (b) 
find  thofe  places  of  the  earth  in  whofe  meridian  the  fun  is  at  that  in- 
ftant,  and  bring  them  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  which  done,  obferve  narrowly  that  , 
individual  part  of  the  earth  which  falls  exactly  under  the  aforefaid  mark  in  .the 
brazen  meridian  J  for  that  is  the  particular  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at 
that  time, 
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Prob.  1 8.  "The  day  and  hour  at  any  place  being  given,  io  find  all  thofe  places  zvhere 
the  fun  is  then  rifing,  or  Jetting,  or  on  the  meridian ;  confequently,  all  thofe  places  which 
are  enlightened  at  that  time,  and  thofe  zvhich  are  in  the  dark. 

This  problem  cannot  be  folved  by  any  globe  fitted  up  in  the  common  way,  with 
the  hour-circle  fixed  upon  the  brafs-meridian ;  unlefs  the  fun  be  on  or  near  fome  of 
the  tropics  on  the  given  day.  But  by  a  globe  fitted  up  according  to  Mr.  Jofeph 
Harris's  invention,  where  the  hour-circle  lies  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  below 
the  meridian,  it  may  be  folved  for  any  day  in  the  year,  according  to  his  method  ; 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Having  found  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  if  the 
place  be  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  elevate  the  north  pole  as  many  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place ;  if  the  place  be  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  elevate  the  fouth  pole  accordingly ;  and  bring  the  place  to 
the  brazen  meridian.  Then  all  thofe  places  which  are  in  the  weftern  femicircle 
of  the  horizon  have  the  fun  rifing  to  them  at  that  time ;  and  thofe  in  the  eaftern 
femicircle  have  it  fetting :  to  thofe  under  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brafs  meri- 
dian, it  is  noon ;  and  to  thofe  under  the  lower  femicircle,  it  is  midnight.  All  thofe 
places  which  are  above  the  horizon,  are  enlightened  by  the  fun,  and  have  the  fun 
jufl:  as  many  degrees  above  them,  as  they  themfelves  are  above  the  horizon ;  and 
this  height  may  be  known,  by  fixing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brazen  meri- 
dian over  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical ;  and  then  laying  it  over  any  other 
place,  obferve  what  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant  are  intercepted  between 
the  faid  place  and  the  horizon.  In  all  thofe  places  that  are  i8  degrees  below  the 
weftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  morning  twilight  is  juft  beginning ;  in  all 
thofe  that  are  1 8  degrees  below  the  femicirle  of  the  horizon,  the  evening  twilight 
,is-ending;  and  all  thofe  that  are  lower  than  i8  degrees,  have  dark  night. 

If  any  place  be  brought  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the 
hour-index  be  fet  to  the  upper  XII.  or  noon,  and  then  the  globe  be  turned  eaft- 
ward  on  its  axis ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the  weftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon, 
the  index  will  fliew  the  time  of  fun-rifing  at  that  place  ;  and  when  the  fame  place 
comes  to  the  eaftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  the  time  of 
fun-fet. 

To  thofe  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon,  the  fun  fets  not  on  that 
day ;  and  to  thofe  which  do  not  come  above  it  the  fun  does  not  rife. 

Prob.  19.  The  month  and  Jay  being  given,  with  the  place  of  the  moon  in  the  "zodiac  and 
her  true  latitude,  and  to  find  thereby  the  exaEl  hour  when  flie  fiiall  rife  and  fet  together  with 
her  fouthing,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  moon's  place  in  the  zodiac  may  be  found  readily  at  any  time  by  an  almanac ; 
and  her  latitude,  which  is  her  diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  by  applying  the  femicir- 
cle of  pofition  to  her  place  in  the  zodiac.  For  the  folution  of  the  problem 
(a,)  elevate  the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place  and  (a)  prob.  2. 
the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that  time  being  (b)  found  and  marked  ^''^  ^' 
with  chalk,  and  as  alfo  the  moon's  place  at  the  fame,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  of  horary  circle  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe 
till  the  moon's  place  fuccefTively  meet  with  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fide  ot  the 
horizon,  as  aifo  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  at  thofe  times,  the 
particular  hours  of  her  rifing,  fetting,  and  fouthing. 

Prob.  20.     Txvo  places  being  given  on  the  globe,  to  find  the  true  difiance  between  them. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the  places,  and 
the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  will  be  their  true  diftance  from 
each  other,  re-ckoning  every  degree  to  be        Engliflr  miles:  or  take  ihe  diftance 
of  the  two  places  with  a  pair  of  compafles,  and  apply  it  to  the  cqiiinoftial,  whicli ' 
will  give  the  number  of  degrees  between  them. 
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Pros-.  21.  To  find  all  tJiofe  countries  in  which  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon-  will'  he 
vifible. 

1.  Of  the  fun.  Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  verticar  at  the  time  of  the 
echpfe,  by  problem  17th,  and  bring  it  to  the  zenith. or.  top  of  the  globe  ;  then  to 
all  thofe  places  above  the  horizon,  if  the  eclipfe  be  large,  will  the  fun  appear  (in 
part)  vifibly  obfcured. 

2.  Of  the,  moon.  Bring  the  antipodes,  or  country,  oppofite  to  the  place  where  the 
fun  is  vertical  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe,  to  the  zenith,  or  top  of  the  globe,  and 
then  the  eclipfe  will  be  feen  in  all  places  above  the  horizon  at  that  time. 

pROB.  22.  A  place  being  given  on  the  globe,  and  its  true  diflance  from  a  fecond place ^ 
to  find  thereby  all  other  places  of  the  earth  of  the  fame  difiance  from  the  given  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole  according  to 
the  latitude  of  that  place ;  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith,  and 
reckon  upon  that  quadrant  the  given  diftance  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
place,  provided  the  fame  be  under  90  degrees,  otherwife  you  muft  ufe  the  femi- 
circle  of  pofition,  and  marking  where  the  reckoning  ends,  and  moving  the  quadrant 
round  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  all  places  palling  under  that  mark  are  thofe  . 
defired. 

Problems  folved  on  the  Celestial  Globe. 

The  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  polar  circles,  horizon,  and  brazen  meridians,  are 
exaftly  alike  on  both  globes.  Both,  alfo  are  rectified  in  the  fame  manner.  N;  B. 
The  fun's  place  for  any  day  in  the  year  ftands  direftly  over  that  day  on  the  horizon 
of  the  celeftial  globe,  as  it  does,  on  that  day  of  the  terreftrial. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ftars,  or  of  all  other  celeftial  phenomena,  are  rec- 
koned in  a  very  different  mannerfrom  the  latitude  and  longitudeof  places  on  the  earth; 
for  all  terreftrial  latitudes  are  reckoned,  from  the  equator ;  and  longitudes  from  the 
meridian  of  fome  remarkable  place,  as,  of  London  by  the  Britifh,  and  of  Paris  by 
the  French.  But  the  aftronomers  of  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  latitudes  of 
the  moon,  ftars,  planets,  and  comets,  from  the  ecliptic ;  and  their  longitudes  from 
the  equinoftial  colure,  in  that  femicircle  of  it  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Aries  :  and  thence  eaftward,  quite  round  the  fame  femicircle  again.  Con- 
fequently  thofe  ftars  which  lie  between  the  equinoftial  and  the  northern  half  of  the 
ecliptic,  have  north  declination  and  fouth  latitude ;  thofe  which  lie  between  the 
equinoftial  and  the  fouthern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  fouth  declination,  and  north 
latitude.;  and  all  thofe  which  lie  between  the  tropics,  and  the  poles,  have  their  de- 
clinations and  latitude  of  the  fame  denomination. 

Prob.  I.     To  find  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  the  fun,  or  any  fixed fiar. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the. brazen  meridian;  then  that  degree 
in  the  eqiiinoftial  which  is  cut  by  the  meridian,  is  the  fun's  right  afcenfion ;  and  that 
degree  of  the  meridian  which  is  over  the  fun's  place,  is  his  declination.  Bring  any 
fixed  ftar  to  the  meridian,  and  its  right  afcenfion  will  be  cut  by  the  meridian  in  the 
equinoftial,  and  the  degree  of  the  meridian  that  ftands  over  it  is  its  declination.  So 
that  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  on  the  celeftial  globe  are  found  in  the  fame 
manner  as  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  terreftrial. 

Prob.  2,  .To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  fiar. 

If  ' the  given  ftar  be  on  the  north  Tide  of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  twelve  femicircles 
meet,  which  divide  the  ecliptic  into  twelve  figns ;  but  if  the  ftar  be  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  9th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
ecliptic.  Keeping  the  9th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  proper  pole,  turn  the 
quadrant  about,  until  its  graduated  edge  cuts  the  ftar ;  then  the  number  of  degrees 
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in  the  quadrant,  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  ftar,  is  its  latitude  ;  and  the  degrees 
of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the  ftar's  longitude,  reckoned  according  to 
the  lign  in  which  the  qudrant  then  is. 

Prob.  3.  To  prefent  the  face  of  the  far  fy  firmament^  as  feen  from  any  given  place  of 
the  earth,  at  any  hbtir  of  the  night. 

Reftify  the  celeftial  globe  for  the  given  latitude,  the  zenith,  and  fun's  place,  in 
every  refpe6t,  as  taught  by  the  problem  for  the  terreftrial ;  and  turn  it  about  till 
the  index  points  to  the  given  hour ;  then  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the  globe  will 
reprefent  the  viiible  half  of  the  heavens  for  that  time  ;  all  the  ftars  upon  the  globe 
being  then  in  fuch  fituations,  as  exaftly  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the  heavens.  And 
if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  north  and  fouth  by  means  of  a  fmall  fea-compafs,  every 
ftar  in  the  globe  will  point  to  the  like  ftar  in  the  heavens,  by  which  means  the  con- 
fiellations  and  remarkable  ftars  may  be  eafily  known.  All  thofe  ftars  which  are 
in  the  eaftern  lide  of  the  horizon,  are  then  riling  in  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  all  in  the  weftern,  are  fetting  in  the  weftern  fide ;  and  all  thofe  under  the 
upper  part  of  the  frozen  meridian,  between  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the 
north  pole,  are  at  their  greateft  altitude,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  be  north  ; 
but  if  the  latitude  be  fouth,  thofe  ftars  which  lie  under  the  upper  part  of  the  me- 
ridian,'between  the  north  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  fouth  pole,  are  at  their 
greateft  altitude. 

Prob.  4.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  and  day  of  the  month  being  given,  to  find  when 
any  far  will  rife,  or  be  upon  the  meridian,  or  jet. 

Having  rectified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the  given  ftar  comes  to  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  ftiewthe  time  of  the  ftar's  rifmg  ;  then  turn 
the  globe  weftward,  and  when  the  ftar  comes  to  the  brazen  meridian,  the  index 
will  fhew  the  time  of  the  ftar's  coming  to  the  meridian  of  your  place ;  laftly,  turn 
on  until  the  ftar  comes  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon-,  and  the  index  will  ftiew 
the  time  of  the  ftar's  fetting.  iV.  B.  In  northern  latitudes,  thofe  ftkrs  which  are  lefs 
diftant  from  the  north  pole  than  the  quantity  of  its  elevation  above  the  north  point 
of  the  horizon,  never  fet  j  and  thofe  which  are  lefs  diftant  from  the  fouth  pole" 
than  the  number  of  degrees  by  which  it  is  deprefled  bfelowthe  horizon,  nevef  rife 
and  vice  verfa  in  fouthern  latitudes. 

Pro  b.  ^.  To  find  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  ftar  will  be  upon  the  meridian,  at- 
a  given  hour  of  the  night. 

Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the; 
index  to  the  given  hour ;  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  index  points  to  XII.  at 
noon,  and  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  meridian  will  then  cut  the  fun's  place,  an- 
fwering  to  the  day  of  the  year  fought;  which  day  may  be  eafily  found  againft  the 
like  place  of  the  fun  among  the  figns  on  the  wooden  horizon. 

Methods  for  finding  the  Latitudes   and  Longitud.es  of  Places  from 
Celestial  Observations.- 

It  being  a  matter  of  vaft  importance  to  navigators  to  know  the  fituation  of  any 
place  they  may  touch  at,  or  hi  what  part  of  the  ocean  they  are,  in  other  words,  to 
know  their  longitude  and  latitude;  the  methods  of  finding  them  are  here  pointed  out. 

I.  Of  finding  the  latitude.]  As  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  an  arch  of  the 
meridian  intercepted  between  the  zenith  and  the  equinoftial,  which  is  always 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  vifible  pole  above  the  horizon,  it  follows  that  if  the  me- 
ridional altitude,  or  its  com.pliment,  the  zenith  diftance  of  any  celeftial  object, 
whofe  place  in  the  heavens  is  known,  can  be  found,  the  latitude  is  eafily  difcovered. 
Thus  if  the  heavenly  objeft  be  in  the  equinoftial,  the  zenith  diftance  will  be  equal 
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to  the  latitude,  which  will  be  either  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the  obferver  Is 
fituated  either  to  the  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  objeft.  But  if  the  fun  or  ftar 
hath  either  north  or  fouth  decHnation,  that  is,  if  its  apparent  diurnal  motion  be 
either  to  the  northward  or  fouthward  of  the  equinoftial,  the  declination  muft 
either  be  fubtrafted  from,  or  added  to  the  zenith  diftance,  according  as  the  zenith 
diftance  and  declination  are  of  the  fame  or  different  denominations.  The  method 
is  this : 

1.  Obferve  by  a  quadrant  the  meridional  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  zenith, 
which  is  always  the  complement  of  his  meridian  altitude;  correft  for  the  dip  of 
the  horizon,  and  refraction  ;  and  add  to  this  the  fun's  declination,  when  the 
fun  and  the  place  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator ;  or  fubtraft  the  declination, 
when  they  are  on  different  fides ;  the  fum  in  the  former  cafe,  and  the  difference  in 
the  latter,  will  be  the  latitude  required.  But  when  the  declination  of  the  fun  is 
greater  than  the  latitude  of  the  place,  wbich  is  known  from  the  fun's  being  nearer 
to  the  elevated  pole,  than  the  zenith  of  the  place  is,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  the 
torrid  zone,  then  the  difference  between  the  fun's  declination,  and  his  zenith  dif- 
tance, is  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

If  the  fun  or  ftar  have  no  declination,  but  move  in  the  equinoftial  that  day,  then 
the  elevation  of  the  equator  will  be  equal  to  his  meridional  altitude,  and  confe- 
quently  his  meridional  altitude  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude  to  90.  This  me- 
thod is  beft  accommodated  to  the  ufes  of  navigation,  as  being  practicable  at  fea ; 
but  for  obfervations  at  land,  another  method  may  be  pointed  out. 

2.  The  altitude  of  the  pole,  it  has  been  already  fliewn,  is  always  equal  to  the- 
latitude;  for  which  reafon  the might  be  beft  found  by  obferving  the  pole's 
height ;  but  as  the  pole  is  only  a  mathematical  point,  and  no  ways  to  be  obferved 
by  our  fenfes,  its  height  cannot  be  determined  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
fun  and  ftars.  Sec.  for  which  reafon  another  manner  has  been  contrived. 

In  order  to  this,  a  meridian  line  is  firft  drawn.  Place  a  quadrant  on  this  line, 
fo  that  its  plane  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  then  take  fome  ftar  near  the 
pole,  V.  gr.  the  pole-ftar  (which  never  fets),  and  obferve  both  its  greateft,  and  leaft 
altitude :  half  of  the  difference  deduced  from  the  greateft  altitude,  or  added  to 
the  leaft,  will  give  the  altitude  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  which  is  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place. 

II.  Of  finding  the  longitude.]  To  find  exaftly  the  longitude  at  fea,  is  a 
problem  that  has  extremely  perplexed  the  mathematicians  of  thefe  two  laft  cen- 
turies ;  and  for  the  folution  of  which,  great  rewards  have  been  publicly  offered  by 
the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations,  this  being  almoft  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  render  navigation  perfeft. 

In  the  year  1598,  Philip  the  Third,  king  of  Spain,  offered  a  reward  of  loop 
crowns  for  the  folution  of  this  problem  ;  this  example  was  followed  by  the  States 
General,  who  offered  10,000  florins.  In  1635,  John  Morrin,  profeffor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Paris,  propofed  his  difcovery  of  the  longitude  to  Cardinal  Richlieu  ;  the 
commiffioners,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  this  method,  judged  it  infufiicient, 
on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables  ;  but  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  1645, 
procured  for  its  author  a  penfion  of  2000  livres.  In  17 14  an  a6l  was  paffed  by  the 
Britifli  parliament,  appointing  and  impowering  certain  commiffioners  to  make  out 
a  bill  for  a  fum  not  exceeding  2000I.  towards  making  necefl'ary  experiments  ;  and 
alio  granting  a  reward  of  10,0001."  to  the  perfon  who  Ihould  determine  the  longitude 
at  fea  to  one  degree  of  a  great  circle,  or  60  geographical  miles  ;  15,0001.  if  the  lon- 
-gitude  be  determined  to  two-thirds  pf  that  diftance  3  and  20j00oi.  if  it  be  deter- 
mined to  half  that  diftance. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  any  two  places, 
might  be  determined,  by  knowing  the  difference  between  the  times  that  any  re- 
mark- 
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markaWe  appearance  in  the  heavens  was  feen  in  thofe  places.  For  fince  the  fun 
and  fixed  ftars  appear  to  move  round  the  earth,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
earth  revolves  about  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  follows,  that  in  every  hour 
there  paffes  over  the  meridian  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  360  degrees,  or  of  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  equator,  equal  to  15  degrees  ;  and  a  proportional  part 
in  a  greater  or  lefler  time. 

The  heavenly  bodies  atford  frequent  opportunities  of  making  obfervations  of  this 
kind.  For  as  thefe  appearances  confift  in  the  appulfes,  that  is,  the  approaches  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  each  other,  or  their  palling  by  each  other ;  and  thefe  ap- 
pulfes when  they  happen,  are  feen  at  the  fame  inftant  of  abfolute  time  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  where  they  are  vifible:  therefore  by  knowing  the  relative  times  of  the 
day  when  fuch  appearances  are  feen  in  two  diftant  places,  the  difference  between 
thofe  times  is  known,  and  confequently  the  difference  of  longitude  betv^een  thofe 
two  places  ;  always  obferving  that  for  every  hour  of  time  you  muft  allow  15  degrees 
of  longitude  either  eafl  or  weft,  according  as  the  time  is  either  fooner  or  later  than 
the  time  marked  out  for  fuch  appearances  to  happen  at  Greenwich,  for  inftance, 
from  whence  the  firft  meridian  commences. 

Several  ephemerides  or  almanacs  are  annually  publifhed,  in  which  the  times  when 
the  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  Jupiter's  fatellites  ;  the  rifmg,  fetting,  and  fouth.- 
ing  of  the  planets ;  the  appulfes  of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars  ;  and  other  celef- 
tial  appearances,  are  determined  with  regard  to  fome  meridian.  By  the  help  of  one 
of  thefe  books,  and  a  careful  obfervation  of  thefe  appearances,  the  longitude  may 
be  determined. 

Eclipfes  of  the  moon,  when  they  happen,  afford  one  method  of  finding  the  differ- 
rence  of  longitude. .  For  as  thefe  eclipfes  are  occafioned  by  an  interpofition  of  the 
earth  between  her  and  the  fun,  and  confequently  flie  is  immerfed  in  the  fun's  fhar 
dow,  the  moment  any  part  of  her  body  is  deprived  of  the  folar  rays,  it  is  vifible  to 
all  thofe  people  who  can  fee  her,  at  the  fame  inftant  of.abfolute  time.  Hence  by 
obferving  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  noting  the  apparent  time  of  thefe  phenomena,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  calculations  of  the.  fame  ecJipfe  adapted  to  fome  other  meridian,  the  dif?erence 
of  time,  and  confequently  the  diflference  of  longitude  between  thofe  two  places, 
will  be  knovm. 

Suppofe  for  inftance  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  mson  happened  at  Lon- 
don fixteen  minutes,  after  two  in  the  morning,  and  at  thirty-four  minutes  twenty 
feconds  after  nine  in  the  evening  at  Bofton  in  New  England ;  then  will  the  differ- 
ence of  time  be  four  hours,  forty-one  minutes,  forty  feconds,  equal  to  feventy  de- 
grees, twenty-five  minutes,  the  difference  of  longitude ;  and  becaufe  the  time  is 
later  at  Bofton,  than  at  London  ;  for  when  it  is  paft  two  in  the  morning, at  London, 
it  is  only  a  little  after  in  the  preceding  evening  at  Bofton ;  in  other  v/ords,  Bofton 
is  about  four  hours  and  three  quarters  later  in  coming  to  the  meridian  than  Lon- 
don, the  difference  of  longitude  will  be  weft.  Confequently  if  the  longitude  be 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  London,  the  longitude  of  Bofton  will  be  feventy 
degrees  twenty-five  minutes  weft. — See  Fergufon's  Aftronomy,  fixth  edit.  p.  122. 
Alfo  White's  Ephemeris  for  1794,  p.  37. 

The  longitude  of  places  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  the  obfervations  of  folar 
eclipfes,  but  thefe  being  incumbered  with  the  confideration  of  parallaxes,  are  much 
lefs  adapted  to  that  purpofe  than  thofe  of  the  moon. 

But  as  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  happen  but  feldom,  another  expedient 
offers,  viz.  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.  That  planet  has  four  moons  or  fa- 
tellites, moving  round  him  at  different  diftances,  and  at  different  intervals  of  time; 
one  or  more  of  which  is  eclipfed  almoft  every  night :  for  they  difappear  either  in 
going  behind  ..  Jupiter,  or  in  paffing  bjefore  him  :  and  the  inftant  of  fuch  immerfions 
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may  be  feen  by  a  refracting  telefcope  of  abQut  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  or  a  reflect- 
ing one  of  nine  inches  focal  length. 

The  paffage  of  the  rnoon,  or  the  fuperior  planets  over  the  meridian,  affords  an- 
other method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  ;  for  by  having  the  time  in  an  ephemeris, 
v/hen  the  moon  or  any  of  the  planets  pafs  the  meridian  of  fome  place,  and  finding 
by  obfervation  the  time  when  the  objeft  pafTes  the  meridian  of  another  place,  the 
longitude  will  be  determined ;  for  the  difference  of  time  converted  into  degrees, 
&c.  will  give  the  difference  of  longitude. 

There  is  ftill  another  method,  equally  expeditious  and  certain,  namely  the  ap- 
pulfes  of  the  moon  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  their  occultations  by  reafon  of  her 
body.  For  the  moon  finifhing  her  revolution  in  twenty-feven  days,  feven  hours, 
forty-three  minutes,  there  are  but  few  clear  nights,  when  the  moon  does  not  pafs 
;over,  or  fo  near  fome  fixed  ftar,  that  the  time  of  the  neareft  approach  or  the  vifible 
conjuniStion  may  be  eafily  obferved.  Marking  exactly  the  apparent  time  of  thefe 
obfervations,  and  comparing  that  with  the  time  of  the  place  for  which  meridian 
they  are  calculated,  will  give  you  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two 
places. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  refleQing  reader,  that  as  many  of  the  above  obferva- 
tions muff  be  made  by  the  telefcope,  the  conftant  motion  of  a  fliip  under  fail,  will 
render  it  impoffible  to  make  them  accurately  at  fea.  To  remedy  that  inconve- 
nience Mr.  Chriftopher  Irvin  invented  what  he  calls  a  marine  chair.  This  chair 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Mafkelyne,  in  his  voyage  to  BarbadoeSj  who  found  it  totally  im- 
prafticable  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it.  And  befides,  fince  all  methods,  which 
depend'  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  have  alfo  this  other  -defeft,  that  they 
cannot  be  obferved  at  all  times,  it  became  a  great  defideratum  in  navigation  to  dif- 
cover  fome  other  method  of  afcertaining  the  longitude  at  fea. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  time-keeper  could  be  made  to  go  with  perfe6l  accu- 
racy, by  having  fuch  a  clock  or  watch  on  board,  the  longitude  might  be  eafily  de- 
termined ;  for  by  finding  the  time  of  the  day  at  any  other  place,  and  comparing  it 
v/ith  the  time  then  fhewn  by  fuch  a  machine,  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
thofe  places  will  be  known.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Harrifon  a  few  years  fince  com- 
pleted fuch  a  time-keeper,  which  was  found  upon  trial  to  anfwer  even  beyond  the 
moft  fanguine  expe£lations  ;  and  he  accordingly  received  ten  thoufand  pounds  from 
government,  as  a  reward  for  his  difcovery ;  but  for  fome  reafons,  not  generally 
knov/n,  the  time-keeper  has  been  hitherto  kept  from  the  public. 

The  different  Manner  by  which  fome  Nations  and  People  reckon  Time. 

The  Babylonians,  Perfians,  and  Syrian's,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fome  part  of 
Germany,  begin  their  day  at  fun-rifing. 

The  (ancient)  Jews,  Athenians,  and  Italians,  reckon  from  fun-fetting. 
The  Egyptians,  like  the  Englifli,  &:c.  begin  at  midnight. 

The  aftronomers  and  feamen  begin  the  day  at  noon,  and  reckon  24  hours  to  the 
riext  day  at  noon ;  and  according  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  are  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  made  in  the  common  almanacks. 

An  Account  of  the  Gregorian  or  Nevv^  Style. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  made  a  reformation  of  the  Calendar.  The  Julian  Calendar, 
■or  Old  Style,  had,  before  that  time,  been  in  general  ufe  all  over  Europe.  The  year, 
according  to  the  Julian  Calendar,  coniifts  of  365  days  and  6  hours;  which  6  hours 
being  one  fourth  part  of  a  day,  the  common  years  confifted  of  365  days,  and  every 
fourth  year  one  day  was  added  to  the  month  of  February,  which  made  each  of  thofe 
years  366  days,  which  ai'e  ufually  called  Leap  years. 
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This  computation,  though  near  the  truth,  is  more  than  the  folar  year  by  eleven 
minutes,  which  in  131  years  amounts  to  a  whole  day.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
vernal  equinox  was  anticipated  ten  days  from  the  general  council  at  Nice,  held  in 
the  year  325  of  the  Chriftian  JEra.,  to  the  time  of  pope  Gregory;  who  therefore 
caufed  ten  days  to  be  taken  out  of  the  month  of  Ottober,  1582,  to  make  the  equi- 
nox fall  on  the  2 ill  of  March,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  that  council.  And  to  pre- 
vent the  like  variation  in  future,  he  ordered  that  three  days  fliould  be  abated  in 
every  four  hundred  years,  by  reducing  the  ieap  year  at  the  clofe  of  each  century,  for 
three  fucceflive  centuries,  to  common  years,  and  retaining  the  leap  year  at  the  clofe 
of  each  fourth  century  only. 

At  that  time  this  was  confidered  as  exaftly  conformable  to  the  true  folar  year ; 
but  Dr.  Halley  makes  the  folar  year  to  be  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  54  fe- 
ceonds,  41  thirds,  27  fourths,  36  fifths;  according  to  which,  in  400  years,  the  Ju- 
lian year  of  365  days,  6  hours,  will  exceed  the  folar  by  one  hour  and  53  minutes 
(befides  the  three  days  already  accounted  for)  which  is  nearly  two  hours,  fo  that 
in  50  centuries  it  will  amount  to  a  day. 

Though  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  New  Style,  had  long  been  ufed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  did  not  take  place  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
till  the  ift  of  January  1752  ;  and  in  September  following,  the  eleven  days  were  ad- 
jufted,  by  calling  the  third  day  of  that  month  the  fourteenth,  and  continuing  the 
reft  in  their  order. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  ho- 
rizon of  that  place,  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  complement 
of  the  latitude,  that  is,  to  what  the  latitude  wants  of  90  degrees. 

2.  Thofe  places  which  lie  on  the  equator,  have  no  latitude,  it  being  there  that 
the  latitude  begins ;  and  thofe  places  which  lie  in  the  firft  meridian  have  no  lon- 
gitude, it  being  there  that  the  longitude  begins.  Confequently,  t/iat  particular 
place  of  the  earth  where  the  firft  meridian  interfefts  the  equator^  has  neither  longi- 
tude nor  latitude. 

3.  All  places  of  the  earth  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  in  refpeft  of  time, 
and  are  equally  deprived  of  it. 

4.  AH  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  nights  equally  long,  that  is, 
12  hours  each,  at  all  times  of  the  year;  for  though  the  fun  declines  alternately, 
from  the  equator  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  fouth,  yet,  as  the  horizon  of 
the  equator  cuts  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  declination  in  halves,  the  fun  muft 
always  continue  above  the  horizon  for  one  half  a  diumal  revolution  about  the  earth, 
and  for  the  other  half  below  it. 

5.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles,  the  days  and  nights 
are  equally  long,  viz.  12  hours  each  v/hen  the  fun  is  in  the  equino6tial ;  for,  in  all 
the  elevations  of  the  pole,  fhort  of  90  degrees,  (which  is  the  greateft)^  one  half  of 
the  equator  will  be  above  the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

•  6.  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any  place  betv/een  the 
equator  and  polar  circles,  except  when  the  fun  enters  the  figns  Aries  and  ^  Libra  ; 
for,  in  every  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the  lefs  is  the  difference  between  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  that  place  ;  and  the  more  remote,  the  contrary  ; 
the  circles  which  the  fun  defcribes  in  the  heaven  every  24  hours,  being  cut  .more 
nearly  equal  in  the  termer  cafe,  and  more  unequal  in  the  latter. 

K      ■  8.  In 
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8.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude,  however  long  or  ffiort, 
the  day  and  night  be  at  any  one  of  thefe  places,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it  is  then 
of  the  fame  length  at  all  the  reft ;  for,  in  turning  the  globe  round  its  axis  (when 
reftified  according  to  the  fun's  declination),  all  thefe  places  will  keep  equally  lon^ 
above  or  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between  the  tropics ;  to  thofe 
under  the  tropics  once  a  year,  but  never  any  where  elfe.  For,  there  can  be  no 
place  between  the  tropics,  but  that  there  will  be  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  whofe 
declination  from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place  ;  and  but  one  point 
of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  declination  equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic 
which  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  touches,  and  as  the  fun  never  goes  without  the  tro- 
pics, he  can  never  be  vertical  to  any  place  that  lies  without  them. 

10.  In  all  places  lying  exaftly  under  the  polar  circles,  the  fun,  when  he  is  in 
the  neareft  tropic,  continues  24  hours  above  the- horizon,  without  fetting  ;  becaufe 
no  part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And  when  the  fun  is  in  the  fartheft 
tropic,  he  is  for  the  fame  length  of  time  without  rifing ;  becaufe  no  part  of  that 
tropic  is  above  the  horizon.  At  all  other  times  of  the  year  he  rifes  and  fets  there, 
as  in  other  places ;  becaufe  all  the  circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, between  the  tropics,  are  more  or  lefs  cut  by  the  horizon,  as  they  are  farther 
from,  or  nearer  to,  that  tropic  which  is  all  above  the  horizon  :  and  when  the  fun  1 
is  not  in  either  of  the  tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  muft  be  in  one  or  other  of  thefe 
circles.  ^ 

11.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fram  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle, 
the  longeft  day  and  Ihorteft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  northern  tropic ;  and 
the  Ihorteft  day  and  longeft  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  tropic  j  becaufe 
no  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  fo  much  above  the  horizon,  and  fo  little  below 
it,  as  the  northern  tropic  j  and  none  fo  little  above  it,  and  fo  much  below  it,  as  the 
fouthern.    In  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  contrary. 

12.  In  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  the  fun  appears  for  fome 
number  of  days  (or  rather  diurnal  revolutions)  without  fetting ;  and  at  the  oppolite 
time  of  the  year  without  rifmg ;  becaufe  fome  part  of  the  ecliptic  never  fets  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  oppolite  part  never  rifes  in  the  latter.  And  the 
nearer  unto,  or  the  more  remote  from  the  pole,  thefe  places  are,  the  longer  or  ftiorter 
is  the  fun's  continuing  prefence  or  abfence. 

13.  If  a  fhip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the  earth  eaftward  to  the 
fame  port  again,  let  her  perform  her  voyage  in  what  time  ihe  will,  the  people  in 
that  fhip,  in  reckoning  their  time,  will  count  one  day  more  than  thofe  who  refide 
at  the  fame  port ;  becaufe,  by  going  contrary  to  the  fun's  diurnal  motion,  and  be- 
ing forwarder  every  evening  than  they  were  in  the  morning,  the  fun  will  defcend 
fooner  below  their  horizon  than  if  they  had  kept  at  any  particular  place.  And 
thus,  by  cutting  off  a  part  proportionable  to  their  own  motion,  from  the  length  of 
every  day,  they  will  have  reckoned  a  complete  day  more  at  their  return  j  without 
gaining  one  moment  of  abfolute  time  ;  becaufe  that  complete  day  is  only  gained 
by  the  diminution  of  each  day  in  their  palTage.  If  they  fail  weftward  they  will 
reckon  one  day  lefs  than  the  people  do  who  refide  at  the  faid  port ;  becaufe,  by 
gradually  following  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  they  will  keep  him  each 
particular  day  fo  much  longer  above  their  horizon  as  anfwers  to  that  day's  courfe  j 
and  thereby  they  cut  off  a  whole  day  in  reckoning,  at  their  return,  without  lofing 
one  moment  of  abfolute  time. 

Hence,  if  two  fliips  fliould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any  port,  and  fail  round 
the  globe,  one  eaftward  and  the  other  weftward,  fo  as  to  meet  at  the  fame  port  on 
any  day  whatever,  they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckoning  their  time^  at  their 
7  re» 
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return.  If  they  fail  twice  round  the  earth,  they  will  differ  four  days ;  if  thrice, 
then  lix,  &c. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

TH  E  conftituent  parts  of  the  Earth  are  two,  the  land  and  water.  The  parts 
of  the  land  are  continents,  iflands,  peninfulas,  ifthniufes,  promontories,  capes, 
coafts,  mountains,  &c.  This  land  is  divided  into  two  great  continents  (befides  the 
iilands)  viz.  the  eaftern  and  wejiern  continent.  The  eaftern  is  fubdivided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  Europe,  on  the  norfii-weft ;  Afia,  on  the  north-eaft ;  and  Africa  (which 
is  joined  to  Afia  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  60  miles  over),  on  the  fouth.  The  weftern 
continent  confifts  of  North  and  South  America,  joined  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
near  70  miles  broad. 

A  cmtinent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  feveral  countries  or  kingdoms, 
without  any  entire  feparation  of  its  parts  by  water,  as  Europe.  An  ijland  is  a 
fmaller  part  of  land  furrounded  by  water,  as  Great-Britain.  A  peninfula  is  a  traft 
of  land  furrounded  by  water,  except  at  one  narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the 
neighbouring  continent ;  as  the  Morea  in  Greece  :  and  that  neck  of  land  which  fo 
joins  it,  is  called  an  ifthmus :  as  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  which  joins  Africa  to  Afia,  and 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien  which  joins  North  and  South  America.  A  promontory  is  a 
hill,  or  point  of  land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the  fea,  the  end  of  which  is  called  a 
cape :  as  the  Cape  of  Good-hope.  A  coa^  or ^lore  is  that  part  of  a  country  which 
borders  on  the  fea-fide.  Mountains,  vallies,  woods,  deferts,  plains,  &c.  need 
no  defcription.  The  moft  remarkable  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  body  of  this 
work. 

The  parts  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas,  lakes,  ftraits,  gulphs,  bays,  or  creeks, 
rivers,  &c.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three  extenfive  oceans  (befides  leffer  feas, 
which  are  only  branches  of  thefe),  viz.  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  divides  the  eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  and  is 
3000  miles  wide.  The  Pacific  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  10,000  miles 
over.  The  Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa,  being  3000 
miles  wide. 

The  ocean  is  a  vaft  colleftion  of  water,  without  any  entire  feparation  of  its  parts 
by  land ;  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fea  is  a  fmaller  colleftion  of  water  which 
communicates  with  the  ocean,  confined  by  the  land ;  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  A  lake  is  a  large  colle6lion  of  water,  entirely  furrounded  by  land  ; 
as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  lakes  in  Canada.  A  firait  is  a  narrow  part  of  the 
fea,  reftrained  or  lying  between  two  fliores,  and  opening  a  paffage  out  of  one  fea 
into  another ;  as  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan.  This  is  fometimes 
called  2i  found:  as  the  ftrait  into  the  Baltic.  A  gulf  is  a  part  of  the  fea  running 
up  into  the  land,  and  furrounded  by  it,  except  at  the  paffage  whereby  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  fea  or  ocean.  If  a  gulph  be  very  large  it  is  called  an  inland  fea ; 
as  the  Mediterranean ;  if  it  do  not  go  far  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay,  as  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay :  if  it  be  very  fmall,  a  creek,  haven,  ftation,  or  road  for  fliips,  as  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  Rivers,  canais,  brooks,  &c.  need  no  definition ;  for  thefe  leffer  di- 
vifions  of  water,  like  thofe  of  land,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  every 
one  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  them.  But  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  re- 
membrance of  the  great  divifions  of  land  and  water,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
there  is  a  ftrong  analogy  or  refemblance  between  them.  The  defcription  of  a  con- 
tinent refembles  that  of  an  ocean.  An  ifland  encompaffed  with  water  refi3mbles 
a  lake  encompaffed  with  land.  A  peninfula  of  land  is  like  a  gulf  or  inland 
fea.    A  promontory,  or  cape  of  land,  is  like  a  bay  or  creek  of  f<.;a.    And  an 
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ifthmus,  whereby  two  lands  are  joined,  refembles  a  ftrait  which  unites  one  fea  to 
another. 

To  this  defcription  of  the  divifions  of  the  earth,  rather  than  add  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  parts  of  land  and  water,  which  correfpond  to  them,  and  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  lhall  fubjoin  a  table  exhibiting  the 
fuperficial  contents  of  the  whole  globe  in  fquare  miles,  fixty  to  a  degree,  and  alfo 
of  the  feas  and  unknown  parts,  the  habitable  earth,  the  four  quarters  or  conti- 
nents ;  likewife  of  the  great  empires  and  principal  iflands,  which  fhall  be  arranged 
according  to  their  magnitude.  H 


The  Globe 

Seas  and  unknown  Parts 
The  Habitable  World  *  - 
Europe     -       -       -  - 
Afia  .... 
Africa  -       -  - 

America    _       -       .  . 
Perfian  Empire  under, Darius 
Roman  Empire  in  its  utmoft  height 
Ruffian     -       -       .  . 
Chinefe  - 

Great  Mogul  ... 
Turkifli  .... 
Britifh,  exclufive  of  fettlements  in 

Africa  and  Gibraltar 
Prefent  Perfian  -       -  . 


f  Borneo 
Madagafcar 
Sumatra 
Japan 

Great  Britain. 
Celebes 
Manilla 
j  Iceland 
I  Terra  del  Fuego 
I  Mindinao  - 
I  Cuba 
Ljava  - 


Square 
Miles. 


148,510,637 
117,843,821 
30,666,806 

2,749^349 
10,257,487 
8,506,208 

1,650,000 
1,610,000 

3.376,485 
1,749,000 
1,1 16,000 
960,057 

809,996 

800,000 

228,000 
168,000 
129,000 
1 18,000 
72,926 
68,400 
58,500 
46,000 
42,075 
39,200 
38,400, 
38,250 


Iflands. 


Hifpaniola 

Newfoundland 

Ceylon 

Ireland 

Formofa  - 

Anian 

Gilolo  - 
Sicily  . 
Timor 
Sardinia  - 
Cyprus 
Jamaica  - 
Flores 


Ceram 
Breton 
Socatra 
Candia 
Porto  Rico 
Corfica 
Zealand  - 
Majorca  - 
St.  Jago  - 
Negropont 
Teneriff  - 
Gothland 
Madeira  - 
St.  Michael 


Square 
Miles. 


36,000 

35.500 
27.730 

27.457 
1 7,000 
1 1,900 
10,400 
9400 
7800 
6600 
6300 
6000 
6000 


^400 
4000 
3600 
3220 
3200 
2520 

1935 
1400 
1400 
1300 

12J2 
1000 
950 
920 


Iflands. 


|Skye        -  . 
X,ewis 
Funen 
Yvica 
Minorca  - 
Rhodes 
Cephalonia 
Amboyna 
Orkney  Pomona 
Scio  -     -  . 
Martinico 
Lemnos  - 
Corfu      -  . 


Providence 

Man  - 

Bornhom 

Wight     -  . 

Malta 

Barbadoes 

Zant 

Antigua  - 

St.  Chriftopher's 

St.  Helena 

Guernfey 

Jerfey 

Bermudas 

Rhodes 


Square 
Miles^ 

900 

880 

268 

625 

520 

480 

42b 

400 

324 

300 

260 

220 

194 


168 
160 
160 
150 
150 
140 
120 
100 
80 
80 
50 

43 
40 

36 


To  thefe  iflands  may  be  added  the  following,  which  have  lately  been  difcovered,  or  more  fully 
explored.  The  exaft  dimenfions  of  them  are  not  afcertained  ;  but  they  may  be  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  according  to  their  magnitude,  beginning  at  the  largefl:,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly 
eq^iial  in  lize  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

New  Holland,  Otaheite,  or  King  George's  Ifland,, 

New  Guinea,  Friendly  Iflands, 

New  Zealand,  Marquefas, 

New  Caledonia,  Eafter,  or  Davis's  Ifland. 

New  Hebrides, 


*  The  number  of  inhabitants  computed  at  -j  r  Europe  contains  —  1-53  Millions, 

prefent  to  be  in  the  known  world  at  a  medium,  (  \  Afia    ^  ^00 

taken  from  the  befl;  calculations,  are  about  \  1  Africa          ~  —  150 

95.3  millions..  J  L  Amedca          —  — -  150 


Total 


955 
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General  Observations  concerning  Heat  and  Cold  *. 

That  the  prefence  of  the  fun  is  the  principal  fource  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  light, 
and  its  abfence  of  cold,  is  too  obvious  ever  to  have  been  doubted. 

The  next  fource  of  heat  is  the  condenfation  of  vapour.  It  is  well  known,  that 
vapour  contains  a  quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which  produces  no  other  effefl 
but  that  of  making  it  affume  an  aerial  expanded  ftate,  until  the  vapour  is  con- 
denfed  into  a  liquid ;  but  during  this  condenfation  a  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  is  let 
loofe,  w"hich  warms  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  This  condenfation  is  frequently 
caufed  by  the  attratlion  of  an  ele£trical  cloud,  and  hence  the  fultrinefs  we  fre- 
quently experience  before  rain. 

As  the  earth  is  the  chief  fource  of  heat,  in  the  atmofphere  that  furrounds  it,  dif- 
tance  from  the  earth  is  the  fource  of  cold ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greatelt  cold 
muft  prevail  in  the  higheft  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  and  fo  much  the  greater,  as 
clear  unclouded  air  feems  to  receive  no  heat  whatfoever  from  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
whether  dirett  or  reflefted.  Thus  if  the  focus  of  the  moft  powerful  burning  glafs 
be  directed  on  mere  air,  it  does  not  produce  the  fmalleft  degree  of  heat. 

Hence  the  higheft  mountains,  even  under  the  equator,  are,  during  the  whole 
year,  covered  with  fnow.  Mr.  Bouguer  found  the  cold  of  Pinchinca,  one  of  the 
Cordeliers,  immediately  under  the  line,  to  extend  from  feven  to  nine  degrees  under 
the  freezing  point,  every  morning  before  fun-rife ;  and  hence  at  a  certain  height 
which  varies  in  almoft  every  latitude,  it  conftantly  freezes  at  night,  in  every  feafon,, 
though  in  the  warm  climates  it  thaws  to  fome  degree  the  next  day  :  this  height  he 
calls  the  lower  term  of  congelation  :  between  the  tropics  he  places  it  at  the  height  of 
15,577  feet. 

At  ftill  greater  heights  it  never  freezes,  not  becaule  the  cold  decreafes,  but  be- 
caufe  vapours  do  not  afcend  fo  high ;  this  height  Mr.  Bouguer  call  the  tipper  term 
of  congelation,  and  under  the  equator  he  finds  it  at  the  height  of  28,000  feet,  at  moft.. 
Under  the  equator  there  being  very  little  variety  in  the  weather,  the  height  of  both 
terms  is  nearly  conftant ;  under  other  latitudes  the  height  is  variable,  both  in  fum- 
mer  and  winter,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  prevails  on  the  fmface  of 
the  earth. 

The  next  general  fource  of  heat  is  evaporation ;  for  the  attraftion  of  the  particles^ 
of  liquids  decreafes  as  their  points  of  contaft  diminifh,  and  thereby  their  capacity 
for  receiving  the  matter  of  heat  (which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  light)  increafes ;  by 
this  increafed  capacity,  the  matter  of  heat  or  fire  contained  in  the  neighbouring 
bodies,  which,  like  all  other  fluids,  flows  where  it  finds  leaft  refiftance,  is  determin- 
ed to  flow  towards  the  vapour ;  and  confequently  thofe  bodies  are  cooled,  though  , 
the  vapour  is  not  heated;  becaufe  the  Ee-a6lion  of  its  particles  is  barely  equal  to- 
that  which  it  had  before  its  capacity  was  increafed •[•. 

From  what  has  been  already  fa  id,  it  follows,  that  fome  fituations  are  better  fitted  : 
to  receive  or  communicate  heat  than  other  fituations  ;  thus,  high  and  mountainous^ 
fituations  being  nearer  to  the  fource  of  cold,  muft  be  colder  than  lower  lituations  j- 
and  countries  covered  with  woods,  as  they  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  fun's  rays  to 
the  earth,  or  to  the  heaps  of  fnow  which  they  may  conceal,  and  prefent  more  nu- 
merous evaporating  furfaces,  muft  be  colder  than  open  countries,  though  fituated 

*  Extrafted  from  Kfrwan's  ingenious  work,  entitled,  "  An  Effimate  of  the  Temperature  of  diffe- 
rent Latitudes,"  lately  publiflied. 

t  Heat  is  obferved.  to  diminifli  in  afcending  into  the  atmofphere,  nearly  in  an  arithmetical  progref- 
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in  the  fame  latitude  ;  and  fince  all  trafts  of  land  prefent  infinite  varieties  of  fituatlon, 
uniform  refults  cannot  here  be  expected. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  annual  temperature,  we  may  remark, 

I  ft.  That  within  lo  degrees  of  the  poles,  the  temperatures  differ  very  little  ;  nei- 
ther do  they  differ  much  within  lo  degrees  of  the  equator. 

2d.  The  temperatures  of  different  years  differ  very  little  near  the  equator,  but 
they  differ  more  and  more,  as  the  latitudes  approach  the  poles. 

3d.  It  fcarce  ever  freezes  in  latitudes  under  35°,  unlefs  in  very  elevated  fituations, 
and  it  fcarce  ever  hails  in  latitudes  higher  than  60°. 

4th.  Between  latitudes  35°  and  60",  in  places  adjacent  to  the  fea,  it  generalJy 
thaws  when  the  fun's  altitude  is  40°,  and  feldom  begins  to  freeze,  until  the  fun's 
meridian  altitude  is  below  40°. — Hence  we  may  obferve. 

That  the  month  of  January  is  the  coldeft  in  every  latitude : — That  July  is  the 
warmeft  month  in  all  latitudes  above  48° ;  but  in  lower  latitudes,  Auguft  is  gene- 
rally the  warmeft :— That  December  and  January,  and  alfo  June  and  July  differ 
but  little.  In  latitudes  above  30°,  the  months  of  Auguft,  September,  06lober,  and 
November,  differ  more  from  each  other,  than  thofe  of  February,  March,  April,  and 
May.  In  latitudes  under  30°,  the  difference  is  not  fo  great.  The  temperature  of 
April  approaches  more,  every  where  to  the  annual  temperature,  than  that  of  any 
other  month  ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  effefts  of  natural  caufes,  that  operate 
gradually  over  a  large  extent,  do  not  arrive  at  their  maximum,  until  the  aftivity  of 
the  caufes  begins  to  diminifli ;  this  appears  alfo  in  the  operation  of  the  moon  on  feas, 
which  produces  tides ;  but  after  thefe  effe6ls  have  arrived  at  their  maximum,  the  de- 
crements are  more  rapid  than  the  increments  originally  were  during  their  progrefs 
to  that  maximum. — ^That  the  differences  between  the  hotteft  and  coldeft  months, 
within  20°  of  the  equator,  are  inconfiderable,  except  in  fome  peculiar  fituations ; 
but  that  they  increafe  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  equator. — ^That  in  the 
higheft  latitudes  we  often  meet  with  a  heat  of  70  or  80  degrees  ;  and  particularly 
in  latitudes  59  and  60,  the  heat  of  July  is  frequently  greater,  than  in  latitude 
51°. — That  every  habitable  latitude  enjoys  a  heat  of  |6o  degrees  at  leaft  for  two 
months,  which  heat  feems  neceffary,  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  corn.  The 
quicknefs  of  vegetation  in  the  higher  latitudes  proceeds  from  the  long  duration  of 
the  fun  over  the  horizon.  Rain  is  little  wanted,  as  the  earth  is  fufficiently  moiften- 
.ed  by  the  liquefaftion  of  the  fnow,  that  covers  it  during  the  winter;  in  all  this  we  can- 
not iufticiently  admire  the  wife  difpofition  of  Providence. — It  is  owing  to  the  fame 
provident  hand,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  interfered  with  feas  and  mountains, 
in  a  manner,  that  on  its  firft  appearance  feems  altogether  irregular  and  fortuitous ; 
prefenting  to  the  eye  of  ignorance,  the  view  of  an  immenfe  ruin  ;  but  when  the 
.effefts  of  thefe  feeming  irregularities,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  are  carefully  infpeft- 
ed,  they  are  found  moft  beneficial  and  even  neceffary  to  the  welfare  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  for,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  could 
not  exift  without  thefe  feas  ;  it  is  by  their  vicinity,  that  the  cold  of  the  higher 
latitudes  is  moderated,  and  the  heat  of  the  lower,  it  is  for  want  of  feas  that  the 
interior  parts  of  Afia,  as  Siberia  and  Great  Tartary,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Africa,  are 
rendered  almoft  uninhabitable  ;  a  circumftance  which  furnilhes  a  ftrong  prejudice 
againft  thofe  who  think  thefe  countries  were  the  original  habitations  of  man.  In 
the  fame  manner  mountains  are  neceffary,  not  only  as  the  refervoirs  of  rivers, 
but  as  a  defence  againft  the  violence  of  heat,  in  the  warm  latitudes :  without 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Appennine,  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  and  Auvergne,  &c. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  would  be  deprived  of  the  mild  temperature  they  at  prefent 
,enjoy.  Without  the  Balgate  Hills,  or  Indian  Appennine,  India  would  have  been  a 
defert.  Hence  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  Sumatra,  and  moft  other  intertropical  iflands, 
are  furnilhed  with  mountains,  from  which  the  breezes  proceed  that  refrefh  them, 
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A  View  cf  the  Annual  Temperature  of  different  Places^  according  to  the 

Order  of  their  Latitudes. 


N.  Lat. 
Deg.  M. 

Longitude. 
Deg.  M. 

Mean  An- 
nual Heat. 

Wadio,  in  Liapland          -              -              -  - 

70 

5 

18E. 

36« 

»oo 

A  Krt 

60 

27 

22 

40 

00 

xcLcriDurg         -              •              •               «  - 

59 

56 

30 

24E. 

38 

8 

TTnfal                   _  ^ 

59 

51 

17 

47E. 

41 

88 

\j  LUv                                 •                           •                           »                           •  • 

59 

20 

18 

ooE. 

42 

99 

OCJiyiKcUIllKl 

59 

0 

54 

ooE. 

36 

2 

FHinhiiT'n'K             K                                                                      _  ^ 

55 

57 

3 

ooW. 

47 

7 

X  lallCXvCr                   •                         •                         •                         »  • 

53 

0 

5 

42E. 

5a 

6 

UCX  IJIl                                *                              "                              »                              •  ~ 

5^ 

32 

13 

31E. 

49 

0 

Lyndoiij  in  Rutland        •             -             •  - 

52 

30 

00 

3W. 

48 

3 

j-*cy  ucii               •                 i»                 »                 •  — 

52 

10 

4 

32E. 

52 

25 

1  ^r^Hr^n                   _  » 
J~jU11UU[1 

51 

31 

00 

00 

51 

9 

iJit  n  If  1  rlr                —                                                                 ^  » 

JVUlilLill^                       •                               •                             »  ~ 

51 

2 

2 

7E. 

54 

9 

IVT^nni^im      _ 

ivxaiiiiClill 

49 

27 

9 

2E. 

51 

5 

Rouen 

49 

26 

I 

oW. 

51 

00 

Ratifbon           .             .             •             •  - 

48 

56 

12 

5E. 

49 

35 

Paris  — 

48 

50 

2 

25E. 

52 

00 

Trovp*;-  in  C* hamnaJcrne    «                -               •  - 

48 

18 

4 

loE. 

53 

17 

»  i^lliict 

48 

12 

16 

22E. 

51 

53 

Dijon              -             •                          •  » 

47 

19 

4 

57E. 

5^ 

8 

i><  dnicb 

47 

13 

I 

28E. 

55 

53 

46 

39 

0 

30E. 

53 

8 

1  .inivannf*               _                     _                     ^  ^ 
J-'au  loillic               »                     «                     »                     •  • 

46 

31 

6 

50E. 

48 

87 

Padua               •              •              •              w  ■ 

45 

23 

12 

coll. 

2 

1^  hnHpT    in  Crmf^nn^           »                 ^                 ^  » 

J.\.lliJUC^f     111          Ul^Jill^                   "                              •                              ■»  " 

45 

21 

2 

n 

y 

Bordeaux          -             -             -             -  • 

44 

50 

0 

36W, 

S7 

6 

Montpelier  ...... 

43 

36 

3 

73E. 

60 

87 

Marfeilles         -             -             .             -          .  - 

43 

19 

5 

27JI. 

01 

8 

TVTnnt  T  miic    in  l^niifillnn                   _                 _  ». 

42 

00 

2 

40E. 

44 

5 

Cambridge,  in  N.  England             -             .  - 
Pliiladelphia                                 -             -  - 

4a 

25 

71 

ooW. 

50 

3 

39 

56 

-5 

9W. 

52 

5 

Pekin             ....  - 

39 

54 

116 

29E. 

55 

5 

Algiers             -             .             _             .  - 

36 

49 

2 

17E. 

72 

00 

Grand  Cairo      .             _             .             .  - 

30 

00 

31 

23E. 

73 

00 

Canton  ..... 

23 

00 

13 

ooE. 

75 

14 

Tivoli,  in  St.  Domingo     .  - 

19 

00 

74 

00 

Spanilh  Town,  in  Jamaica 

18 

15 

76 

38W. 

81 

00 

Manilla            .              .             .              _  = 

14 

36 

120 

58E. 

78 

4 

Fort  St.  George  .... 

13 

00 

87 

ooE. 

81 

3 

Pondicherry  ..... 

12 

00 

67 

ooE. 

88 

00 

S.  Lat. 

Falkland  Iflands  - 

51 

00 

66 

ooW. 

47 

4 

Quito 

a 

13 

77 

50W. 

62 

00 

We  cannot  finiili  the  doftrine  of  the  earth,  without  confidering  Winds  and  Tides, 
from  which  the  changes  that  happen  on  its  furface  principally  arife. 

Winds.]  The  earth  is  every  where  furrounded  by  a  fine  invifible  fluid,  which: 
extends  to  feveral  miles  above  its  furface,  and  is  called  Air.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ments, that  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  is  capable  of  being  expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very 
large  fpace,  or  to  be  compreffed  into  a  much  fmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  be- 
fore. The  general  caufe  of  the  expanfion  of  air  is  heat,  the  general  caufe  of  its  com— 
prefiion  is  cold.  Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  receive  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  or  heat  than  it  had  before,  its  parts  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  expanded  or 
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<:ompreffed.  But  when  air  is  put  in  motion,  we  call  it  wind  in  general ;  and  a 
:breeze,  gale,  or  ftorm,  according  to  the  quicknefs  or  velocity  ot  that  motion. 
Winds,  therefore,  which  are  commonly  confidered  as  things  extremely  variable  and 
uncertain,  depend  on  a  general  caufe,  and  afl:  with  more  or  lefs  uniform.ity  in  pro- 
portion as  the  aftion  of  this  caufe  is  more  or  lefs  conftant.  It  is  found  by  obfervations 
mad€  at  fea,  that  from  thirty  degrees  north  latitude  to  thirty  degrees  fouth,  there  is 
a  conftant  eaft  wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  called  the  Trade  IVind.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  aftion  of  the  fun, 
which,  in  moving  from  eaft  to  weft,  heats,  and  confequently  expands  the  air  imme- 
diately under  him ;  by  which  means  a  ftream  or  tide  of  air,  always  accompanies 
him  in  his  courfe,  and  occafions  a  perpetual  eaft  wind  within  thefe  limits.  This 
general  caufe  is  modified  by  a  number  of  particulars,  the  explication  of  which 
would  be  too  tedious  and  complicated  for  our  prefent  plan ;  which  is  to  mention 
fafts  rather  than  theories. 

It  is  likewife  found,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean,  which  are  not  more 
than  two  hundred  leagues  from  land,  there  are  periodical  winds,  called  Monfoons^ 
which  blow  half  the  year  one  way,  and  half  the  year  another  way.  At  the  change 
of  thefe  monfoons,  which  always  happens  at  the  equinoxes,  there  are  terrible 
ftorms  of  thunder,  lightening,  wind,  and  rain.  It  is  difcovered  alfo,  that  in  the 
fame  latitudes,  there  is  another  kind  of  periodical  winds,  which  blow  from  the 
land  in  the  night  and  good  part  of  the  morning,  and  from  the  fea  about  noon,  till 
midnight ;  thefe,  however,  do  not  extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  from  fliore. 
Near  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  always  from  the  weft,  fouth- 
weft,  or  fouth.  On  the  coaft  of  Peru  in  South  America,  the  wind's  blow  conftantly 
from  the  fouth-weft.  Beyond  the  latitude  of  thirty  north  and  fouth,  the  winds,  as 
we  daily  perceive  in  Great-Britain,  are  more  variable,  though  they  blow  oftner 
from  the  weft  than  any  other  point.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  eafternmoft  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  there  is  a  traft  of  fea  condemned  to  perpetual  calms,  at- 
tended with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  rains,  that  this  fea  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  ihe  Rains. 

It  may  be  alfo  ufeful  to  ftudents  in  navigation  and  geography,  to  obferve  farther, 
that  the  courfe  of  latitude  our  fliips  generally  keep  in  their  pafiTage  from  England 
to  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  is. 

To  Bofton  in  New  England,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  42  to  43  degrees. 

To  New  York  by  the  Azores  or  Weftern  Iflands,  39  degrees. 

To  Carolina  and  Virginia  by  Madeira,  which  is  called  the  upper  courfe,  32 
degrees,  but  the  ufual  courfe,  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  winds,  is  from  16 
to  23  degrees;  and  in  this  courfe  they  frequently  touch  at  Antigua:  it  is  this 
courfe  our  Weft  India  fhips  fall  in. 

The  Spanifh  galleons,  and  the  Acta  from  Spain, keep  from  15  to  18  degrees;  and  • 
In  tbeir  return  to  Spain  about  37  degrees. 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  are  meant  the  regular  motion  of  the  fea,  according  to 
which  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  doftrine  of  the  Tides 
remained  in  obfcurity  till  fir  Ifaac  Newton  explained  it  by  his  great  principle  of 
gravity  or  attraction  ;  for  having  demonftrated  that  there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies, 
within  the  folar  fyftern,  by  v/hich  they  mutually  draw  or  attraft  each  other,  in 
j)roportion  to  their  diftance ;  it  follows,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  are  im- 
mediately below  the  moon,  muft  be  drawn  towards  it,  and  confequently  wherever 
-the  moon  is  nearly  vertical,  the  fea  will  be  raifed,  which  occafions  the  flowing  of 
the  tide  there.  A  fimilar  reafon  occaiions  the  flowing  of  the  tide  in  thofe  places 
where  the  moon  is  in  the  nadh',  and  muft  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former; 
for,  in  the  hemifphere  fartheft  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir  being  lefs  at  • 
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tra6\ed  by  her  than  the  other  parts  which  are  nearer  to  her,  gravitate  lefs  towards 
the  earth's  center,  and  conlequently  mull  be  higher  than  the  reft,  lliofe  parts  of 
the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moon  appears  on  the  horizon,  or  ninety  de- 
grees diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  will  have  low  water ;  for  as  the  v/aters  in 
the  zenith  and  nadir  rife  at  the  fame  time,  the  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
prefs  towards  thofe  places,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium ;  to  fupply  the  places  of 
thefe,  others  will  move  the  fame  way,  and  fo  on  to  the  places  ninety  degrees  di- 
ftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  where  the  water  will  be  loweft.  By  combining  this 
dotlrine  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  we  fliall  be  fenfible  of  the  reafon 
why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  the  length  of  a  lunar  day,  or  about  twenty*^ 
four  hours,  fifty  minutes. 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  time  of  high-water  is  about  fifty  minutes  later 
every  day;  that  is,  if  it  be  high-water  at  eleven  to  day,  if  will  not  be  high-water 
till  near  fifty  minutes  atter  eleven  tomorrow. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  that  is,  about  the  times 
of  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  Spring  Tides :  for  at  thefe  times  the  aftions 
of  both  the  fun  and  moon  are  united,  and  draw  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and  con- 
fequently  the  fea  mull  be  more  elevated.  At  the  conjunftion,  or  when  the  fun  and 
moon  are  on  the  fame  lide  of  the  earth,  they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in 
the  zenith,  and  confequently  in  the  nadir ;  and  at  the  oppofition,  or  when  the  earth 
is  between  the  fun  and  moon,  while  one  occafions  high-water  in  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  the  other  does  the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  then  ordinary  twice  every 
month,  about  the  firft  and  laif  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  are  called  Neap  Tides  : 
for  in  the  quarters  the  fun  raifes  the  waters  where  the  moon  deprelTes  them,  and 
deprelTes  where  the  moon  raifes  them  ;  fo  that  the  tides  are  only  occalioned  by  the 
difference  by  which  the  aclion  of  the  moon,  which  is  neareft  us,  prevails  over  that 
of  the  fun.  Thefe  things  would  happen  uniformly,  were  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth  covered  with  water ;  but  fmce  there  are  a  multitude  of  iflands,  and  conti- 
nents, which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe  of  the  water,  a  variety  of  appearances 
are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places,  which  cannot  be  explained,  without  taking 
into  the  account,  the  fituation  of  Ihores,  ftraits,  and  other  objects,  which  have  a 
lliare  in  producing  them. 

Currents.]  There  are  frequently  ftreams  or  currents  in  the  Ocean,  which  fet 
fliips  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe.  There  is  a  current  between  Flo- 
rida and  the  Bahama  Iflands,  which  always  runs  from  north  to  fouth. 

This  is  called  the  Gidph-ftream,  which  is  probably  generated  by  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  water  on  the  eailern  coaft  of  America  between  the  tropics,  by  the 
trade  winds  which  conftantly  blow  there.  This  vaft  quantity  of  water  runs  down 
in  a  ftrong  current  through  the  Weft  India  Iflands  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and 
from  thence  iffuing  through  the  gulph  of  Florida,  proceeds  along  the  coafts  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  turns  off  towards,  and  runs  down  through  the 
weftern  iflands.  From  the  thermometer  it  appears  that  it  is  always  warmer  than 
the  fea  on  each  fide  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fo  vaft  a  body  of  deep 
warm  water,  feveral  leagues  wide,  coming  from  between  the  tropics,  and  iffuing 
thence  into  the  northern  feas,  fhould  retain  its  warmth  longer  than  the  twenty  or 
thirty  days  fpent  in  palling  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  quantity  of  deep 
water  is  t-s^  great  to  be  fuddeniy  cooled  by  pafling  under  a  cooler  air.  The  air 
immediately  over  it,  however,  may  receive  fo  much  warmth  from  it  as  to  be  rare- 
fied and  rife,  being  rendered  lighter  than  the  air  on  each  fide  of  the  ftream ;  hence 
thofe  airs  muft  flow  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  rifing  warm  air,  and  thus  en- 
countering each  other,  form  thofe  tornadoes  and  water-fpouts  frequently  met  with, 
and  feen  near  and  over  the  ftream ;  and  as  the  vapour  from  a  cup  of  tea  or  the 
breath  of  an  animal  is  fcarcely  vifible  in  a  warm  room,  but  becomes  immediately 
vifiblc  in  the  cold  air,  fo  the  vapour  from  the  gulph-ftrcam,  in  warm  latitudes. 
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is  fcarcely  perceptible,  but  -when  it -comes  into  the  cool  air  from  Newfoundland,  it 
is  condenfed  into  the  fogs  for  which  thofe  parts  are  fo  remarkable. 

The  power  of  wind  to  raife  water  above  its  common  level  in  the  fea,  is  known 
ill  America,  by  the  high  tides  occafioned  in  all  their  fea-ports,  when  a  ftrong 
north-eafter  blows  againft  the  gulph-ftream. 

The  conclufion  from  thefe  remarks  is,  that  by  confulting  the  thermometer,  a 
veflel  may  avoid  (lemming  a  current  that  is  againft  her  to  the  value  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  thus  fnorten her  palTage  from  Europe  to  North  America;  and  in  her  return 
to  Europe,  fhe  may  take  advantage  of  the  fame  current  to  accelerate  her  courfe*. 

A  current  runs  conftantly  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
into  the  Mediterranean.  A  current  fets  out  of  the  Baltic  fea,  through  the  Sound 
or  Strait  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the  Britifli  channel ;  fo  that  there 
are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic.  About  fmall  iflands  and  head-lands,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  the  tides  rife  very  little ;  but  in  fome  bays,  and  about  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  they  rife  from  12  to  50  feet. 

Maps.]  A  map  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  of  it,  on  a  plane 
furface.  Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  picture  does  from  a 
ftatue.  The  globe  truly  reprefents  the  earth,  but  a  map  no  more  than  a  plane  fur- 
face  can  reprefent  one  that  is  fpherical.  But  although  the  earth  can  never  be  ex- 
hibited exaftly  by  one  map,  yet,  by  means  of  feveral,  each  containing  about  ten  or 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  the  reprefentation  will  not  fall  much  fhort  of  the  globe 
for  exa£tnefs ;  becaufe  fuch  maps,  if  joined  together,  would  form  a  fpherical  con-^ 
vex  nearly  as  round  as  the  globe. 

Sea-charts.]  In  fome  books  of  geography,  particularly  thofe  where  the 
voyages  of  navigators  are  defcribed,  the  fea-coafts,  illands,  &;c.  are  laid  down  by 
a  method  very  different  from  common  maps,  both  the  meridians,  and  parallels  of 
latitude  being  right  lines.  Thefe  are  called  Mercator's  charts,  from  Gerard  Mer- 
cator,  who,  about  the  year  1 550,  pubiifhed  a  very  incorre£l:  chart  of  this  kind, 
but  without  the  leaft  mention  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  conftrufted.  This, 
was  referved  for  Mr  Edward  Wright,  who,  in  the  year  1599,  publiflred  a  book 
entitled  "  Errors  of  Navigation  detected  and  corrected,"  in  which  he  fliewed  the 
method  of  conftrufting  a  true  fea-chart,  and  explained  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded.  It  is  neceifary,  in  the  prafitice  of  navigation,  that  the  rliumbs  fliould 
be  ftrait  lines,  and  this  elfential  property  cannot  be  obtained  unlefs  the  meridians 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  crofs  them  at  right-angles. 
But  as  the  mieridians  on  the  globe  meet  in  the  pole,  and  confequently  the  degrees 
of  longitude  become  lefs  and  lefs,  in  advancing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  a 
chart  delineated  in  the  above  manner  muft  be  extremely  inaccurate,  unlefs  fome 
method  can  be  found  to  balance  the  errors  flowing  from  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
ftruftion.  This  is  performed  by  increafmg  the  degrees  of  latitude  as  they  approach 
the  poles  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  the  degrees  of  longitude  between  any  two 
meridians  decreafe  on  the  terreftrial  globe. 

The  principal  difHculty  in  conftru6ting  a  true  fea-chart  feems  to  have  conflfted 
in  difcovering  a  proper  method  of  applying  the  furface  of  a  globe  to  a  plane,  which 
is  accompliihed  by  the  following  ingenious  conception. 

Suppofe  a  teftangular  plane  was  rolled  about  a  globe  till  the  edges  of  the  plane 
met,  and  formed  a-  kind  of  concave  cylinder  incloling  the  globe,  and  touching  its 
equator.  Conceive  the  furface  of  this  globe  to  fwell  (like  a  bladder  while  it  is  blow- 
ing up)  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  proportionally  in  latitude  as  it  does  in 
longitude,  until  every  part  of  its  furface  meet  that  of  the  concave  cylinder,  and  im- 
prefs  thereon  the  lines  that  were  drawn  on  the  globular  furface.   Then  the  cylinder,. 

*  The  reader  may  fee  more  upon  this  fiibjeft  (extremely  interelling  to  mariners)  in  Dr«  Franklin's  Phi- 
lofophiGal  Papers,  where  he  will  find  a  chart  of  this  ftream. 
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viz.  the  re£tangular  plane,  being  unrolled,  will  reprefent  a  fea-chart,  whofe  parts  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  one  another,  as  the  correfponding  parts  do  on  the  globe. 

For  in  this  formation  of  the  nautical  chart,  every  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
globe  will  be  increafed  till  it  is  equal  to  the  equator ;  and  fo  the  diftance  of  the 
meridians  in  thofe  parallels  will  become  equal  to  their  diftanCe  at  the  equator ; 
confequently  the  meridians  on  the  chart  will  be  expreffed  by  right  lines.  Alfo  be- 
caufe  the  meridians  are  lengthened  as  the  parallels  increafe,  therefore  the  diftances 
between  the  parallels  of  latitude  become  wider  and  wider  as  they  approach  the 
poles :  but  thefe  parallels  are  alfo  right  lines,  and  as  the  rhumb  lines  on  the  globe 
cut  the  meridians  at  equal  angles,  they  will  alfo  on  the  chart  cut  the  meridians  at 
equal  angles,  and  confequently  be  expreffed  by  right  lines,  becaufe  none  but  right 
lines  can  cut  feveral  parallel  right  lines,  at  equal  angles. 

This  chart  is  principally  adapted  to  the  pratlice  of  navigation,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular may  be  juftly  difcovered  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  difcoveries  that  have  been 
made  fmce  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe ;  becaufe  the  conclufions  refulting 
from  it  are  accurate,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  retlilinearity  of  the  rhumb  lines  is 
preferved.  The  bearings  and  diftances  of  places  are  found  on  this  chart,  with  the 
greateft  eafe  and  expedition,  but  the  different  parts  ol:  the  globe  are  by  no  means 
reprefentlti  in  their  true  magnitudes.  An  iiland  in  the  latitude  of  fixty  degrees,  for 
inllance,  will  be  reprefented  in  this  projetHon,  twice  as  large  as  it  really  is,  and  for 
•this  reafon,  we  rarely  meet  with  any  of  thefe  maps  in  books  of  geography.  The 
reader  is  referred,  for  an  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  to  Mercator's  chart,  at  the 
end  of  the  fet  of  maps  given  with  this  fyftem  of  Geography. 

Cardinal  points.]  The  north  is  confidered  as  the  upper  part  of  the  map; 
the  fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppofite  to  the  north ;  the  eaft  is  on  the  right  hand,  the 
face  being  turned  to  the  north ;  and  the  weft  on  the  left  hand,  oppofite  to  the  eaft. 
From  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  drawn  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude ;  and  from 
fide  to  fide,  parallels  of  latitude.  The  outermoft  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are 
marked  with  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  fcale  of 
miles  commonly  placed  in  the  corner  of  tlie  map,  the  fituation,  diftance,  &c.  of 
places  may  be  found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  Thus,  to  find  the  diftance  of  two 
places,  fuppofe  London  and  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  have  only  to  meafure  the  fpace 
between  them  with  the  compafles,  or  a  bit  of  thread,  and  to  apply  this  diftance  to 
the  fcale  of  miles,  which  Ihows  that  London  is  210  miles  diftant  from  Paris.  If 
the  places  lie  direftly  north  or  fouth,  eaft  or  weft,  from  one  another,  we  have  only 
to  obferve  the  degrees  on  the  meridian  and  parallels,  and  by  turning  thefe  into 
miles,  we  obtain  the  diftance  without  meafuring.  Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  by 
black  lines,  and  are  wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  or  fpring. 
Mountains  are  fketched  on  maps  as  on  a  pi^lure.  Forefts  and  woods  are  repre- 
fented by  a  kind  of  flirub  ;  bogs  and  moralTes,  by  fliades ;  fands  and  fliallows  are 
defcribed  by  fmall  dots ;  and  roads  ufually  by  double  lines.  Near  harbours,  the 
depth  of  the,  water  is  exprefled  by  figures  reprefenting  fathoms. 

Length  OF  miles  in  different  countries.]  There  is  fcarcely  a  greater 
variety  in  any  thing  than  in  this  fort  of  meafure ;  not  only  thofe  of  feparate  coun- 
tries diifer,  as  the  French  from  the  Englifh,  but  thofe  of  the  fame  country  vary,  in 
the  different  provinces,  from  each  other,  and  all  from  the  received  ftandard.  Thus 
the  common  EngUfh  mile  differs  from  the  ftatute  mile,  and  the  French  have  three 
forts  of  leagues.  We  fnall  here  give  the  miles  of  feveral  countries  compared  with 
the  Englifh  by  Dr.  Halley. 

The  Englifli  ftatute  mile  confifts  of  5280  feet,  1760  yards,  or  8  furlongs... 

The  Rullian  vorft  is  little  more  than  I-  Englifli. 

The  Turkilh,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  lefler  mile  is  nearly  i  En^Iiih. 
The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modern,  is  about  i^  Engliih. 
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The  Scotch  and  Irifh  mile  is  about  14.  Enolifh. 


The  Indian  is  ahnoft  three  Englifh. 


The  Dutch,  Spanifh,  and  Pohfli;,  is  about  34  Englifh. 
The  German  is  more  than  4  EngHfh. 

The  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Hungarian  is  from  5  to  6  Englifli. 
The  French  com.mon  league  is  near  3  Englifh,  and 
The  Englifh  marine  league  is  3  Englifli  miles. 


P       A       R       T  II. 

Of  t/ie  Origin  of  Natio-s<is,  Laws,  Government,  and  Commerce. 

HAVING,  in  the  following  work,  mentioned  the  ancient  names  of  countries, 
and  even  fometimes,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  countries,  carried  our  hiftorical 
refearches  beyond  modern  times ;  it  was  thought  necelTary,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  entering  upon  the  particular  hiftory  of  each  country  we  defcribe,  to 
place  before  his  eye  a  general  view  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  from  thg  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  to  the  reformation  in  religion  during  the  i6th  century.  By  a  hiftory 
of  the  world,  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  lift  of  dates,  which,  when  taken  by  it- 
felf,  is  a  thing  extremely  infignificant ;  but  an  account  of  the  moft  interefting 
and  important  events  which  have  happened  among  mankind ;  with  the  caufes 
which  have  produced,  and  the  effe£ts  which  have  followed  from  them.  This  we 
judge  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  itfelf,  and  indifpenfibly  requifite 
to  the  underftanding  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  commerce,  government,  arts,  and 
manners,  in  any  particular  country ;  which  may  be  called  commercial  and  politi- 
cal geography,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  conftitutes  the  moft  ufeful  branch  of  that 
fcience. 

The  great  event  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  before  which  there  was  neither 
matter  nor  form  of  any  thing,  is  placed,  according  to  the  beft  chronologies,  in  the 
year  before  Chrift  4004;  and  in  the  710th  year  of  what  is  called  the  Julian  period^,, 
which  hath  been  adopted  by  fome  chronologers  and  hiftorians,  but  is  of  little  real 
fervice.  The  facred  records  have  fully  determined  the  queftion  that  the  world  was 
not  eternal,  and  alfo  afcertained  the  time  of  its  creation  with  great  precifion*. 

It  appears,  in  general,  from  the  firft-  chapters  in  Genefis,  that  the  world,  before  the 
flood,  was  extremely  populous,  that  mankind  had  made  confiderable  improvement 
in  the  arts,  and  had  become  extremely  vicious  in  their  morals.  Their  wickednefs 
gave  occalion  to  a  memorable  cataftrophe,  by  which  the  whole  human  race,  ex- 
Before  Chrift  ^^^^  Noah  and  his  family,  were  deftroyed.  The  deluge  happened  in 
^^^g  '  the  1656th  year  of  the  world,  and  produced  a  very  great  change  on  the 
foil  and  atmofphere  of  this  globe,  giving  them  a  form  lefs  friendly  to  the 
frame  and  texture  of  the  human  body.  Hence  the  abridgment  of  the  life  of  man, 
and  that  formidable  train  of  difeafes  which  hath  ever  fince  made  fuch  havock  in 
the  world.  A  curious  part  of  hiftory  follows  that  of  the  deluge,  the  repeopling  of 
the  world,  and  the  rifing  of  a  new  generation  from  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The 
memory  of  the  three  fons  of  Noah,  the  firft  founders  of  nations,  was  long  preferved 
among  their  feveral  defcendants.  Japhet  continued  famous  among  the  weftern 
nations,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Japetus  ;  the  Hebrews  paid  an  equal  vene- 
ration to  Shem,  who  was  the  founder  of  their  race ;  and  among  the  Egyptians, 
Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter-Hammon.    It  ap- 

■*  The  Samaritan,  copy  of  the  Bible  makes  the  copy  ftretches  it  to  2262.  years,  which  is  606  years 
autediluvian  period  only  1307  years,  349  fliort  of  exceeding  it;  but  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  gene- 
tie  Hebrew  Bible  computation ;  and  the  Septuagint   rally  acknowledged  to  he  of  fuperior  authority. 
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pears  that  hunting  was  the  principal  occupation  fonie  centuries  after  the  deluge. 
The  world  teemed  with  wild  bealts ;  and  the  great  heroifm  of  thofe  times  conliftcd 
in  deftroying  them.    Hence  Nimrod  acquired  immortal  renown;  and  being  greatly- 
admired  for  his  courage  and  dexterity,  was  enabled  to  found  at  Babylon    ^  ^ 
the  firft  monarchy  whofe  origin  is  particularly  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Not 
long  after,  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  was  laid  by  Affur;  and  in  Egypt, 
the  four  governments  of  Thebis,  Theri,  Memphis,  and  Tanis,  began  to  aflume 
fome  appearance  of  form  and  regularity.    That  thefe  events  Ihould  have  happened 
fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  whatever  furprife  it  may  have  occafioned  to  the  learned 
fome  centuries  ago,  need  not  excite  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age.    We  have  feen, 
from  many  inilances,  the  powerful  effefts  of  the  principles  of  population,  and  how 
fpeedily  mankind  increafe  when  the  generative  faculty  lies  under  no  reftraint. 
The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  incomparably  more  extenfive  than  the 
iirft  empires  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ;  and  yet  thefe  kingdoms  are  not 
fuppofed  to  have  exifted  four  centuries  before  the  difcovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus *.    As  mankind  continued  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  and  to  feparate  from  each 
other,  the  tradition  concerning  the  true- God  was  obliterated  or  obfcured. 
This  occafioned  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  a  chofen  people. 
From  this  period  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations  begins  to  dawn  3  and.  we  learn 
feveral  particulars  of  importance. 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  focieties  before  they  difcovered  an  incli- 
nation to  opprefs  and  deftroy  each  other.  Chaderlaomer  king  ot  the  Elamites,  or 
Perfians,  foon  became  a  robber  and  a  conqueror.  His  force,  however,  muft  not 
have  been  very  great,  fince  in  one  of  thofe  expeditions,  Abraham,  affifted  only  by 
his  houfehold,  fet  upon  him  in  his  retreat,  and  after  a  fierce  engagement,  recovered 
all  the  fpoil  that  had  been  taken.  Abraham  was  foon  after  obliged,  by  a  famine, 
to  leave  Canaan,  the  country  where  God  had  commanded  him  to  fettle,  and  to  go 
into  Egypt.  This  jom'ney  gives  occafion  to  Mofes  to  mention  fome  particulars 
with  regard  to  thre  Egyptians,  which  plainly  difcover  the  characters  of  an  improved 
and  powerful  nation.  The  court  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  is  defcribed  in  brilliant 
colours.  He  is  furrounded  with  a  croud  of  courtiers,  folely  occupied  in  gratifying 
his  palfions.  The  particular  governments  into  which  this  country  was  divided,  are 
now  united  under  one  powerful  prince ;  and  Ham,  who  led  the  colony  into  Egypt, 
is  become  the  founder  of  a  great  empire.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
all  the  laws  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  which  have  been  fo  juftly  admired  for 
their  wifdom,  were  the  work  of  this  early  age.  Diodorus  Siculus,  a.  Greek  writer, 
mentions  many  fuccelfive  princes,  who  laboured  for  their  eftablifhment  and  per- 
fetlion.  But,  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  two  centuries  after,  the  firft  principles  of  civil 
order  and  regular  government  feem  to  have  been  tolerably  underftood  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  country  was  divided  into  feparate  departments ;  councils,  com- 
pofed  of  experienced  and  feleft  perfons,  were  eftabliflied  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs;  granaries  for  preferving  corn  were  erefted ;  and,  in  fine,  the  Egyp- 
tians already  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconfiderable.  Thefe  fa£ts,  though  of 
an  ancient  date,  deferve  particular  attention.  It  is  from  the  Egyptians  that  many 
or  the  arts,  both  of  elegance  and  utility,  have  been  handed  down,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted chain,  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  The  Egyptia,n&  communicated, 
their  arts  to  the  Greeks ;  the  Greeks  taught  the  Romans  all  their  refinements ;  and. 
to  the  Romans  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  ci- 
vilization. The  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  remained  feparate  for  feveral 
centuries ;  but  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  the  kmgs  who  governed  them,  un- 

*  The  more  our  knowledge,  improves,  the  more    the  Mofaic  account,  of  the  difperfion  of  mankind,. 
IJrongly  is  the  fcripture  hiftory  confirmed..  Of  this    and  peopling  of  the  earth,  from  the  languages  and 
have  a  remarkable  proof  in  the  confirmation  of   hiftory  of  the  eaft.  Seethe  Afiatic  Refearches,  v.  iii. 
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lefs  it  be  Ninus,  the  fueceffor  of  Affur,  who,  fired  with  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  ex- 
tends the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  adds  Babylon  to  his  dominions,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  that  monarchy,  which  attained  its  fplendour  under  Semiramis,  and, 
diftino-uifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Aflyrian  empire,  ruled  Afia  for  many  ages. 

Javan,  fon  of  Japhet,  and  grand-fon  of  Noah,  is  the  ftock  from  whom  the  peo- 
ple known  by  the  name  of  Greeks  are  defcended.  Javan  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the 
iflands  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  from  whence  fmall  colonies  palGTed  over 
into  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  near  Corinth,  founded  by  the  Pelafgi,  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  before  Chrift  2090.  To  thefe 
iirft  inhabitants  fucceeded  a  colony  from  Egypt,  who,  about  2000  years  before  the 
Chriftian  aera,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and  under  the  name  of  Titans,  endeavour- 
ed to  eftablifli  monarchy  in  that  country,  and  to  introduce  into  it  the  laws  and  civil 
policy  of  the  Egyptians.  But  the  empire  of  the  Titans  foon  periflied,  and  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  who  feem  at  this  time  to  have  been  as  rude  and  barbarous  as  any 
people  in  the  world,  again  fell  back  into  their  lawlefs  and  favage  manner  of  life. 
New  colonies,  however,  foon  .after  failed  from  Afia  into  Greece,  and,  by  remaining 
in  that  country,  produced  a  more  conliderable  alteration  in  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  moft  ancient  eftablhhments  were  made  by  Inachus  and 
"^g  ^'   Ogyges ;  of  whom  the  former  fettled  in  Argos,  and  the  latter  in  Attica. 

■5°'  \Ye  know  very  little  of  Ogyges  or  his  fucceffors.  Thofe  of  Inachus  en- 
deavoured to  unite  the  difperfed  and  wandering  Greeks  j  and  their  endeavours  for 
this  purpofe  were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful. 

But  the  hiftory  of  God's  chofen  people,  the  Ifraelites,  is  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  clear  and  circumftantial  accounts.  The  train  of  curious  events,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  fettling  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  that  part  of  Egypt  of  which  Tanis 
was  the  capital,  are  univerfally  known.  That  patriarch  died,  according  to 
■^;g^*  the  Septuagint  verfion,  1794  years  before  Chrift;  but  according  to  the  He- 
^  ^"  brew  chronology,  only  1689  years,  and  in  the  year  of  the  World  2315. 
This  remarkable  sera  terminates  that  period  of  time  which  the  Greeks  have  greatly 
disfigured  by  their  fabulous  narrations.  Let  us  confider  then  what  we  can  learn 
from  the  facred  writings,  with  refpeft  to  the  arts,  manners,  and  laws  of  an- 
cient nations. 

It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  to  regard  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity  as  being  then  on  the  fame  footing.  They  find  fome  nations  extremely 
rude  and  barbarous,  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  all  were  equally  fo.  They  dif- 
Gover  others  acquainted  with  many  arts,  and  hence  they  infer  the  wifdom  of  the 
firft  ages.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  nearly  as  much  difference  in 
point  of  art  and  refinement,  in  thofe  ages  as  at  prefent.  Noah  was  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  all  the  fcience  of  the  antediluvian  world :  this  he  would  commu- 
nicate to  his  children,  and  they  again  would  hand  it  down  to  their  pofterity.  Thofe 
nations,  therefore,  who  fettled  neareft  the  original  feat  of  mankind,  and  who  had 
the  beft  opportunities  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  knowledge  which  their  great  an- 
ceftor  poffefled,  early  formed  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  and  made  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  which  are  moft  fubfervient  to  human  life.  Agriculture  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  Noah  cultivated  the  vine  ;  in 
the  time  of  Jacob,  the  fig-tree  and  the  almond  were  well  known  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  long  before  the  difcovery  of  them  in 
Greece,  are  often  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings.  It  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  ancient  cities,  both  in  Alia  and  Egypt,  whofe  foundation,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  reaches  the  remoteft  antiquity,  could  have  been  built,  unlefs  the 
culture  of  the  ground  had  been  praftifed  at  that  time.  Nations  who  live  by  hunt- 
i)ig  or  pafturage  only,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  feldom  fix  their  refidence  in  cities. 
Commerce  naturally  follows  agriculture  3  and  though  we  cannot  trace  the  fteps  by 
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which  it  was  introduced  among  the  ancient  nations,  we  may,  from  detached  paf- 
lages  in  facred  writ,  afcertain  the  progrefs  which  had  been  made  in  it  during  the 
patriarchal  times.  We  know,  from  the  hiftory  of  civil  fociety,  that  the  commer- 
cial intercourfe  between  men  muft  be  pretty  confiderable,  before  the  metals  come 
to  be  confidered  as  the  medium  of  trade ;  and  yet  this  was  the  cafe  even  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  relations  that  eftablilh  this  fa6l, 
that  the  ufe  of  money  had  not  been  of  an  ancient  date ;  it  had  no  mark  to  afcer- 
tain its  weight  or  finenefs ;  and  in  a  contract  for  a  burying-place,  in  exchange  for 
which  Abraham  gave  filver,  the  metal  is  weighed  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. As  commerce  improved,  and  bargains  of  this  fort  became  more  common, 
this  pratlice  was  laid  afide,  and  the  quantity  of  filver  was  afcertained  by  a  parti- 
cular mark,  which  faved  the  trouble  of  weighing  it.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  happened  till  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  fccond  from  Abraham.  The  refilah,  of 
which  we  read  in  his  time,  was  a  piece  of  money,  ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  and  of  a  precife  and  ftated  value.  It  appears,  from  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph, 
that  the  commerce  between  different  nations  was  by  this  time  regularly  carried 
on.  The  Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites,  who  bought  him  of  his  brethren,  were 
travelling  merchants,  who  carried  fpices,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  commodities, 
from  their  own  country  into  Egypt.  The  fame  obfervations  may  be  made  from  the 
book  of  Job,  who,  according  to  the  befl  writers,  was  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 
alfo  a  contemporary  with  Jacob.  He  fpeaks  of  the  roads  of  Thema  and  Saba,  i.  e. 
of  the  caravans  which  fet  out  from  thofe  cities  of  Arabia.  If  we  refleft,  that  the 
commodities  of  this  country  were  rather  the  luxuries  than  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
we  fhall  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  countries  into  which  they  were  fent  for 
fale,  and  particularly  Egypt,  had  already  made  confiderable  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  ought  to  diftinguifh  betweefi  the  fpecies  of  it 
which  is  carried  on  by  land,  or  inland  commerce,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  by 
fea :  which  laff  kind  of  traffic  is  both  later  in  its  origin,  and  flower  in  its  progrefs. 
Had  the  defcendants  of  Noah  been  left  to  their  own  ingenuity,  and  received  no 
tin£lure  of  the  antediluvian  knowledge  from  -their  wife  anceltors,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  fhould  have  ventured  on  navigating  the  open  feas  fo  foon  as  we  find  they 
did.  That  branch  of  his  pofterity,  who  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Paleftine,  were  the 
firft  people  of  the  world  among  whom  navigation  was  made  fubfervient  to  com- 
merce :  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  word,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  figni- 
fies  merchants,  and  are  the  fame  nation  afterwards  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  Phoenicians.  Inhabiting  a  barren  and  ungrateful  foil,  they  fet  themfelves  to  im- 
prove their  fituation  by  cultivating  the  arts.  Commerce  was  their  principal  pur-- 
iuit,  and,  with  all  the  writers  of  pagan  antiquity,  they  pafs  for  the  inventors  of 
whatever  ferved  to  improve  it.  At  the  time  of  Abraham  they  were  regarded  as  a 
powerful  nation ;  their  maritime  commerce  is  mentioned  by  Jacob  in  his  laft  words 
to  his  children  :  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Phoenicians  had  by  this  time  na- 
vigated the  coafts  of  Greece,  and  carried  off  the  daughter  of  Inachus. 

The  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  fuppofe  the  knowledge  of 
feveral  others ;  aftronomy,  for  inftance,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  neceffary  both  to  agriculture  and  navigation;, 
that  of  working  metals  to  commerce  ;  and  fo  of  other  arts.  In  faft,  we  find  that, 
before  the  death  of  Jacob,  feveral  nations  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  moon,  as  to  meafure  by  them  the  duration  of  their  year.  It  had 
been  an  univerfal  cuffom  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
to  divide  time  into  the  portion  of  a  week,'  or  feven  days ;  this  undoubtedly  arofe 
from  the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world.  It  was  natural  for  thofe 
nations  who  led  a  paftoral  life,  or  who  lived  under  a  ferene  flcy,  to  obferve  that  the 
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various  appearances  of  the  moon  were  completed  nearly  in  four  weelcs :  hence  the 
divifion  of  a  month.  Thofe  people  who  lived  by  agriculture,  and  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  divifion  of  the  month,  would  naturally  remark,  that  twelve  of 
thefe  brought  back  the  fame  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  fame  feafons  :  hence 
the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  lunar  year,  which  prevailed  every  where  in  the  in- 
fancy of  fcience.  This,  together  with  the  obfervation  of  the  fixed  ftars,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job,  muft  have  been  very  ancient,  naturally  paved  the 
way  for  the  difcovery  of  the  folar  year,  which  at  that  time  would  be  thought  an 
amazing  improvement  in  aftronomy.  But  with  regard  to  thofe  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they  were  peculiar 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  nations  of  Alia.  Europe  offers  a  frightful  fpeftacle 
during  this  period.  Who  could  believe  that  the  Greeks,  who,  in  later  ages,  be- 
came the  patterns  of  politenefs  and  every  elegant  art,  were  defcended  from  a 
favage  race  of  men,  traverling  the  woods  and  wilds,  inhabiting  the  rocks  and 
caverns,  a  wretched  prey  to  wild  animals,  and  fometimes  to  each  other?  This, 
however,  is  no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expetled.  Thofe  defcendants  of  Noah, 
who  had  removed  to  a  great  diftance  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  loft  all  connexion 
with  the  civilifed  part  of  mankind.  Their  pofterity  became  ftill  more  ignorant  t, 
and  the  human  mind  at  length  funk  into  an  abyfs  of  wretchednefs. 

We  might  naturally  expecl  that,  from  the  death  of  Jacob,  and,  as  we  advance 
forward  in  time,  the  hiftory  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and  Affyria  would  gradu- 
ally brighten.    But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  :  we  only  get  a  glimpfe  of  them, 

and  they  totally  difappear  for  ages.    After  the  reign  of  Ninias,  who  fuc- 
■    ceeded  Semiramis  and  Ninus  in  the  Alfyrian  throne,  we  find  an  aftonifhing 

blank  in  the  hiftory  of  this  empire,  for  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  years. 
The  filence  of  ancient  hiftory,  on  this  fubje£t,  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the  foftnefs 
and  effeminacy  of  the  fucceffors  of  Ninus,  whofe  lives  afforded  no  events  worthy 
of  record.  Wars  and  commotions  are  the  great  themes  of  the  hiftorian,  while  the 
gentle  and  happy  reigns  of  wife  princes  pafs  unregarded.  Sefoftris,  a  prince  of 
wonderful  abilities,  is  fuppofed  to  have  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  Ame- 
nophis,  who  was  fwallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea  about  the  year  before  Chrift  1492  ; 
by  his  afliduity  and  attention,  the  civil  and  military  eftabliihments  of  the  Egyp- 
tians received  great  improvements.  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris  and  his  imme- 
diate fucceffors,  was  in  all  probability  the  moft  powerful  kingdom  upon  earth, 
and,  according  to  the  beft  calculation,  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  twenty-feven 
millions  of  inhabitants.  But  ancient  hiftory  often  excites  without  gratifying  our 
curiofity :  for  from  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  in  the  year  before 
Chrift  781,  we  have  little  knowledge  of  even  the  names  of  the  intermediate  princes. 
If  we  judge,  however,  from  collateral  circumftances,  the  country  muft  ftill  have 
continued  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  ;  for  Egypt  continued  to  pour  forth  her 
colonies  into  diftant  nations.  Athens,  that  feat  of  learning  and  politenefs,  that 
g  ^    fchool  for  all  who  afpire  after  wifdom,  owes  its  foundation  to  Cecrops,  who 

landed  in  Greece  with  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  endeavoured  to  civilize  the 

rough  manners  of  the  original  inhabitants.  From  the  inftitutions  which  Ce- 
crops eftabliftied  among  the  Athenians,  it  is  eafy  to  infer  their  condition  before  his 
arrival.  The  laws  of  ma.rriage,  which  few  nations  are  fo  barbarous  as  to  be  al- 
together unacquainted  with,  were  not  known  in  Greece.  Mankind,  like  the 
beafts  of  the  field,  were  propagated  by  accidental  connexions,  neither  knowing 
g  ^  nor  caring  who  were  their  progenitors.  Cranaus,  who  fucceeded  Cecrops 
1506'   '^-^       kingdom  of  Attica,  purfued  the  fame  falutary  path,  and  endeavoured, 

by  wife  inftitutions,  to  bridle  the  keen  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 
Whilft  thefe  princes  ufed  their  endeavours  for  civilifing  this  corner  of  Greece, 
the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country,  by  the  natural  boundaries  of  rocks, 
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mountains,  and  rivers,  is  divided,  and  which  had  been  ah'eady  peopled  by  colonies 
from  Egvpt  and  the  Ealt,  began  to  affume  fome  appearance  of  regular  policy.  ^  ^ 
This  engaged  Amphiftyon,  one  of  thofe  inventive  minds  v^ho  appear  in  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  the  admiration  of 
porterity,  to  think  of  fome  expedient  by  which  he  might  unite  in  one  confederacy 
the  feveral  independent  kingdoms  of  Greece,  and  thereby  deliver  them  from  thofe 
intelHne  divifions,  which  rendered  them  a  prey  to  each  other,  and  expofed  them 
defencelefs  to  the  firft  enemy  who  might  choofe  to  invade  them.  Thefe  refleQions 
he  communicated  to  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  the  dilFerent  territories ;  and  by  his 
eloquence  and  addrefs  engaged  twelve  cities  to  unite  together  for  their  common 
preservation.  Two  deputies  from  each  of  thefe  cities  affembled  twice  a  year  at 
Thermopylae,  and  formed  what,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  was  called  the  Am- 
phiclyonic  Council.  In  this  affembly,  whatever  related  to  the  general  intereft  of 
the  confederacy  was  difcufled,  and  finally  determined.  Amphiclyon  likewife, 
fonfible  that  thofe  political  connexions  are  the  moft  lafting  which  are  ftrengthened 
by  religion,  committed  to  the  Amphiftyons  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and 
of  the  rich  dedications  which  began  to  be  fent  from  thofe  who  confulted  the 
oracle.  This  affembly,  conftituted  on  fuch  folid  foundations,  remained  one  great 
fpring  of  action  in  Greece,  while  that  country  preferved  its  independence  ;  and, 
by  the  union  which  it  infpired,  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  defend  their  liberties 
againft  all  the  force  of  the  Perfian  empire. 

Confidering  the  circumftances  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  inftituted,  the  Am- 
phiclyonic  council  is  perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  political  eftablifliraent  which 
ever  took  place  among  mankind.  In  the  year  before  Chrift  1322,  the  Illhmian 
games  were  celebrated  at  Corinth,  and  in  1303,  the  famous  Olympic  games  by  Pe- 
L(3ps ;  which  games,  together  with  the  Pythian  and  Nemean,  have  been  rendered 
immortal  by  the  genius  of  Pindar. 

The  Greek  ftates,  formerly  unconnefted,  except  by  mutual  inroads  and  hoftili- 
ties,  foon  began  to  acl  with  concert,  and  to  undertake  diftant  expeditions  for  the 
general  intereft  of  the  confederacy.    The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  celebrated  ex-  ^ 
pcdition  of  the  Argonauts,  in  which  all  Greece  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cerned.    The  obje£t  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  fea,  and  to  eftablifh  colonies  in  the  adjacent  country  of  Colchis,    The  fliip 
Argo,  which  was  the  admiral  galley,  is  the  only  one  particularly  named  ;  though 
we  learn  from  ancient  writers,  that  feveral  others  were  employed.    The  fleet  of 
the  Argonauts  was,  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  conducted  it,  long  toffed 
among  different  coafts.    The  rocks,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euxine  fea,  occafioned  much  difficulty  to  the  Argonauts :  they  fent  forward  a 
light  veffel,  which  paffed  through,  but  returned  with  the  lofs  of  her  rudder.  This 
is  expreffed  in  the  fabulous  language  of  antiquity,  by  their  fending  out  a  bird 
which  returned  with  the  lofs  of  its  tail,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  allegorical 
obfcurity  in  which  the  other  events  of  this  expedition  are  involved.    The  fleet  at 
length  arrived  at  /Eon,  the  capital  of  Colchis,  after  performing  a  voyage,  which, 
conlidering  the  condition  of  the  naval  art  during  that  age,  was  not  lefs  important 
than  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  our  modern  difcoverers.    From  this 
expedition  to  that  againft  Troy,  which  was  undertaken  to  recover  the  fair    ^  ^ 
Helena,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  fon  of  the  ^'^^^ 
Trojan  king,  the  Greeks  muft  have  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  arts,  in 
power,  and  opulence :  no  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  veffels  were  employed  in  this 
voyage,  each  of  which,  at  a  medium,  contained  upwards  of  a  hundred  men.  But 
thefe  veffels  were  but  half  decked ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  iron  entered  at  all 
into  their  conftruclion.    If  we  add  to  thefe  circumftances.,  that  the  Greeks  had 
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not  the  ufe  of  the  (zw,  an  inftrument  fo  neceffary  to  the  carpenter,  a  modern  miifl 
form  but  a  mean  notion  of  the  ftrength  or  elegance  of  this  fleet. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  Grecian  confederacy,  let  us  examme  the  circum- 
ftances  of  its  feveral  members.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  our  prefent  under- 
taking, becaufe  in  this  country  only  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  go- 
vernment, arts,  and  manners.  In  their  internal  policy,  the  Grecian  kingdoms 
nearly  referabled  each  other.  They  were  governed  each  by  a  king,  or  rather  by 
a  chieftain,  who  was  their  leader  in  time  of  war,  their  judge  in  time  of  peace, 
and  who  prefided  in  the  adminiftration- of  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  prince, 
however,  was  far  from  being  abfolute.  In  each  fociety  there  were  a  number  of 
other  leaders,  whofe  influence  over  their  particular  clans  or  tribes  was  not  lefs 
confiderable  than  that  of  the  king  over  his  immediate  followers.  Thefe  captains 
were  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and,fometimes  with  their  fovereign  ;  and  each 
particular  ftate  was  in  miniature  what  the  whole  country  had  been  before  the 
time  of  Amphiftyon.  They  required  the  hand  of  another  delicate  painter  to  fhade 
the  oppofite  colours,  and  to  enable  them  to  produce  one  powerful  effeft.  The 
hiftory  of  Athens  affords  us  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ftates,  that, 
for  want  of  union,  were  weak  and  infignificant,  became,  by  being  cemented  to- 
gether, important  and  powerful.  Thefeus,  king  of  Attica,  about  the  year  B.  C. 
1234,  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  generofity  and  valour.  He  faw  the 
inconveniences  to  which  his  country,  from  being  divided  into  twelve  diftrifts,  was 
expofed ;  and  conceived,  that  by  means  of  the  influence,  which  his  perfonal  cha- 
rafter,  united  to  the  royal  authority. with  which  he  was  veiled,  had  univerfally 
procured  him,  he  might  be  enabled  to  remove  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  and  even  to  increafe  his  popularity  among  "the  peafants  and 
artifans :  he  detached,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  different  tribes  from  the  leaders 
who  commanded  them  :  he  abolifhed  the  courts  which  had  been  eftablifhed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Attica,  and  appointed  one  council-hall  common  to  all  the  Athe- 
nians. Thefeus,  however,  did  not  truft  folely  to  the  force  of  political  regulations. 
He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  fuperftition  ;  by  eftablifliing  common  rites  to 
be  performed  in  Athens,  and  by  affording  prote6tion  to  all  ftrangers  who  fettled 
there,  he  raifed  this  city  from  an  inconfiderable  village  to  a  powerful  metropolis. 
The  fplendor  of  Athens  and  of  - Thefeus  now  totally  eclipfed  that  of  the  other  vil- 
lages and  their  particular  leaders.  All  the  power  of  the  ftate  was  united  in  one 
city,  and  under  one  fovereign.  The  turbulent  chiefs  thus  divefted  of  influence 
and  confideration,  became  humble  and  fubmiflive ;  and  Attica  remained  under 
the  peaceful  government  of  a  monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  fketch  of  the  origin  of  the  firfl:  monarchy  of  which  we  have  a  di- 
ftinft  account,  and  may,  without  much  variation,  be  applied  to  the  other  ftates  of 
Greece.  This  country,  however^  was  not  deflined  to  continue  long  under  the  go- 
vernment of  kings.  A  new  influence  arofe,  which  in  a  fliort  time  proved  too 
powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the  nobles.  Thefeus  had  divided  the  Athenians 
into  three  diftinft  claiTes;  the  nobles,  the  artifans,  and  the  hufbandmen.  In  order 
to  abridge  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  he  had  bellowed  many  privileges 
on  the  inferior  ranks.  This  policy  was  imitated  by  his  fucceffors  ;  and  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Athenians,  partly  from  the  countenance  of  their  fovereign,  and  part- 
ly from  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufa£tures,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  property,  became  confiderable  and  independent.  Thefe  circumflan- 
ces  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  effe6t.  Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  prince 
of  great  merit,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1070,  the  Athenians,  become  weary  of  the  regal 
authority,  under  pretence  of  finding  no  one  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of  that  mo- 
-  narch  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  aboliflied  the 
regal  power,  and  proclaimed  that  none  but  Jupiter  fliould  be  king  of  Athens. 
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This  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty  was  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  hap- 
pened foon  after  that  the  Jews  became  unwilling  to  remain  under  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  true  God,  and  delired  a  mortal  fovereign,  that  they  might  ' 
be  like  unto  other  nations. 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  much  about  the  fame 
time  aflumed  the  republican  form.  Near  a  century  before  the  Trojan  war,  Cad- 
mus, with  a  colony  from  Phoenicia,  had  founded  this  city,  which  from  that  time  had 
been  governed  by  kings.  But  the  laft  fovereign  being  overcome  in  fmgle  combat, 
by  a  neighbouring  prince,  the  Thebans  aboliflied  royalty.  Till  the  days,  how- 
ever, of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  a  period  of  feven  hundred  years,  tlie  The- 
bans performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  republican  fpirit.  Other  cities  of  Greece; 
after  the  example  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  erected  themfelves  into  republics.  But 
the  revolutions  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  two* rival  ftates,  which,  by  means  of  the  fu- 
perioritv  they  acquired,  gave  the  tone  to  the  manners,  genius,  and  politics  of  the 
Greeks,  deferve  our  principal  attention.  We  have  feen  a  tender  flioot  of  liberty 
fpring  up  in  the  city  of  Athens,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Codrus,  its  laft  fovereign. 
This  ihoot  gradually  improved  into  a  vigorous  plant.  The  Athenians,  by  abolifli- 
ing  the  name  of  king,  did  not  at  once  abolilli  the  regal  authority :  they  efta- 
blilhed  a  perpetual  magiftrate,  who,  under  the  name  of  Archon,  was  in-  ^'^  ' 
vefted  with  many  royal  prerogatives.  At  length  they  fancied  the  archontic 
office  to  be  too  lively  an  image  of  royalty  tor  a  free  ftate.  After  it  had  continued, 
therefore,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  endea- 
voured to  lefien  its  dignity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by  fliortening  its  du- 
ration. The  firft  period  afligned  for  the  continuance  of  the  archonfliip  in  the  fame 
hands,  was  ten  years.  But  the  deftre  of  the  Athenians  for  a  more  perfeft  ^ 
fyftem  of  freedom,  ftill  continued  to  increafe.  They  again  demanded  a  re-  .^'g^ 
duction  of  the  power  of  their  archons ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined, 
that  nine  annual  magiftrates  fliould  be  appointed.  Thefe  magiftrates  were  not 
only  chofen  by  the  people,  but  accountable  to  them  for  their  behaviour  in  office. 
Thefe  alterations  were  too  violent  not  to  be  attended  with  fome  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  The  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  their  freedom,  broke  out  into  the 
moft  unruly  licentioufnefs.  No  written  laws  had  been  as  yet  enafted  in  Athens  ; 
and  it  was  hardly  poflible  that  the  ancient  culloms  of  the  realm,  which  were  na- 
turally fuppofed  to  be  in  part  aboliflied  by  the  fucceffive  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment, fhould  fufficiently  reftrain  the  tumultuary  fpirits  of  the  Athenians,  in  the 
firft  flutter  of  their  independence.  This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  the  ftate,  who 
began  to  prefer  any  fyftem  of  government  to  their  prefent  anarchy,  to  caft  their 
eyes  on  Draco,  a  man  of  an  auftere  but  virtuous  difpofition,  as  the  fitteft  perfon 
for  compofing  a  fyftem  of  law,  to  bridle  the  furious  paffions  of  the  multitude. 
Draco  undertook  the  office,  about  the  year  628,  but  executed  it  with  fo  much  ri- 
gour, that,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  "  his  laws  were  written  with 
blood,  and  not  with  ink."  Death  was  the  indifcriminate  puniftiment  of  every 
offence  ;  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were  found  to  be  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  dif- 
eafe.  Affairs  again  feil  into  confufion,  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Solon, 
594  B.  C.  Solon's  wifdom,  virtue,  and  accommodating  manners,  recommended 
him  to  the  moft  important  of  all  offices,  the  giving  laws  to  a  free  people.  This 
employment  was  affigned  him  by  the  Unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  but  he  long 
deliberated  w^hether  he  fliould  undertake  it.  At  length,  the  motives  of  public 
utility  overcame  all  -confiderations  of  private  eafe,  fafety,  and  reputation,  and  de- 
termined him  to  enter  an  ocean  pregnant  with  a  thoufand  dangers.  The  firft  ftep 
of  his  legiflation  was  to  abolifli  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  thofe  relative  to 
murder.  The  punifliment  of  this  crime  could  not  be  too  great ;  but  to  confider 
other  offences  as  equally  criminal,  was  to  confound  all  notions  of  humanity  and 
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juftice.  Solon  next  proceeded  to  new-model  the  political  law ;  and  his  eftablifli- 
ments  on  this  head  remained  among  the  Athenians,  while  they  preferved  their  li- 
berties. He  feems  to  have  fet  out  with  this  principle,  that  a  perfeft  republic,  in 
which  each  citizen  fliould  have  an  equal  political  importance,  was  a  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, beautiful  indeed  in  theory,  but  not  reducible  to  prafilice.  He  divided 
the  citizens  into  four  claffes,  according  to  the  wealth  which  they  polTefled,  and 
the  pooreft  clafs  he  rendered  incapable  of  magiftracy.  They  had  a  voice,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  in  which  all  matters  of  principal  con- 
cern were  determined  in  the  laft  refort.  But  left  this  affembly,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  citizens,  fhould,  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  like  a  fliip  with  too 
many  fails,  be  expofed  to  the  guft  of  folly,  tumult,  and  diforder,  he  provided  for 
its  fafety  by  the  two  anchors  of  the  Senate  and.  Areopagus.  The  firft  of  thefe 
courts  confifted  of  four  hundred  perfons,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe  of  the 
Athenians,  who  prepared  all  important  bufinefs  that  came  before  the  aflembly 
of  the  people  ;  the  fecond,  though  but  a  court  of  juftice,  gained  a  prodigious  af- 
cendancy  in  the  republic,  by  the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  its  members,  who  were 
not  chofcn,  but  after  the  ftrifteft  fcrutiny. 

Such  was  the  fyftem  of  government  eftablifhed  by  Solon,  which,  the  more  we 
examine  it,  will  be  the  more  approved.  Upon  the  fame  plan  moft  of  the  other 
ancient  republics  were  eftabliflied.  To  infift  on  all  of  them,  therefore,  would  nei- 
ther be  entertaining  nor  inftrucfive.  But  the  government  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedse- 
mon,  had  fomething  in  it  fo  peculiar,  that  the  great  lines  of  it  at  leaft  ought  not 
to  be  omitted.  Sparta,  like  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  was  originally  divided  in- 
to a  number  of  petty  principalities,  of  which  each  was  under  the  jurifdiftion  of 
its  own  immediate  chieftain.  Lelex  is  named  as.  the  firft  king,  about  the  year 
B.  C.  1516.  At  length,  the  two  brothers,  Eurifthenes  and  Procles,  getting 
^102  poffcffion  of  Laced^mon,  became  conjunct  in  the  royalty ;  and,  what  is  ex- 
tremely fingular,  their  pofterity,  in  the  direft  line,  continued  to  rule  con- 
jun6tly  for  nine  hundred  years,  ending  with  Cleomenes,  anno  220  before  the 
Chriftian  ^ra.  The  Spartan  government,  however,  did  not  take  that  fingu- 
■^■g^'  lar  form  which  renders  it  fo  remarkable,  until  the  tim_e  of  Lycurgus,  the 
celebrated  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  devifed  by  Lycurgus  agreed  with 
that  already  defcribed,  in  comprehending  a  fenate  and  affembly  of  the  people^ 
and  in  general  in  all  thofe  eftablifhments  which  are  deemed  moft  requifite  for  the 
lecurity  of  political  independence.  It  differed  from  that  of  Athens,  and  indeed 
from  all  other  governments,  in  having  two  kings,  whofe  office  was  hereditary, 
though  their  power  was  circumfcribed  by  proper  checks  and  reftraints.  But  the 
great  charafteriftic  of  the  Spartan  conftitution  arofe  from  its  high  military  fpirit. 
To  promote  this,  all  forts  of  luxury,  all  arts  of  elegance  or  entertainment,  every 
thing  which  had  the  finalleft  tendency  to  foften  the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  was 
abfolutely  profcribed.  They  were  forbidden  the  ufe  of  money ;  they  lived,  at  pub- 
lic tables  on  the  coarfeft  fare  ;  the  younger  were  taught  to  pay  the  utmoft  reve- 
rence to  the  more  advanced  in  years,  and  all  ranks,  capable  of  iDcaring  arms,  were 
daily  accuftomed  to  the  moft  painful  exercifes.  To  the  Spartans  alone  war^was  a 
relaxation  rather  than  a  hardlhip,  and  of  their  prowefs  in  the  field  hardly  any  but 
a  Spartan  could  even  form  a  conception. 

In  order  to  fee  the  effe6t  of  thefe  principles,  and  to  conne£l  under  one  point  of 
view  the  hiftory  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  muft  now  caft  our  eyes 
on  Afia,  and  obferve  the  events  which  happened  in  thofe  great  empires,  of  which 
B  C         ^i^ve  fo  long  loft  fight.    We  have  already  mentioned  in  what  obfcurity 
Jgj*   the  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved,  until  the  reign  of  Bocchoris.    From  this 
'       period,  to  the  diffolution  of  their  government  by  Cambyfes  of  Perfia,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  52.4,  the  Egyptians  are  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  of  their  laws 
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and  political  inftitutions.  Several  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  dilated  by  the  true 
I'pirit  of  civil  wifdom,  and  were  admirably  calctilated  for  maintaining  good  go 
vernment  in  an  extenlive  kingdom.  The  great  empire  of  Affyria  likewife,  which 
had  fo  long  difappeared,  becomes  again  an  objeft  of  attention,  and  affords  the 
firfl:  inftance  we  meet  with  in  hillory,  of  a  kingdom  which  fell  afunder  by  its  own 
weight,  and  the  effeminate  weaknefs  of  its  fovereigns.  Sardanapalus,  the  laft 
emperor  of  Alfyria,  negletted  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  fliutting  himfelf 
up  in  his  palace  with  his  women  and  eunuchs,  fell  into  contempt  with  his  fubjefts. 
The  governors  of  his  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  he 
had  entirely  committed  the  command  of  his  armies,  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  thi;? 
opportunity  of  raifing  their  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  mailer's  power.  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belefis,  governor  of  Babylon,  confpired  apainil 
their  fovereign,  fet  fire  to  his  capital,  in  which  Sardanapalus  perilhed,  B.  C.  820) 
and  divided  between  them  his  extenfive  dominions.  Thefe  two  kingdoms,  fomc- 
times  united  under  one  prince,  and  fometimes  governed  each  by  a  particular  fove 
reign,  long  maintained  the  chief  fway  in  Alia.  Phul  revive,d  the  kingdom  of  Ai" 
fyria  B.  C.  777,  and  Shalnianefer,  one  of  his  fucceffors,  put  an  end  to  the  king 
dom  of  Ifrael,  and  carried  the  ten  tribes  captive  into  Affyria  and  Media,  B.  C 
721.  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  alfo  B.  C.  587,  overturned  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  which  had  continued  in  the  family  of  David  from  the  year  1055,  ^^^^ 
maftered  all  the  countries  around  him.  But  in  the  year  538,  Cyrus  the  Great 
took  Babylon,  and  reduced  Afia  under  the  Perfian  yoke.  The  manners  of  ^'F" 
this  people  as  brave,  hardy,  and  independent,  as  well  as  the  government  of 
Cyrus,  in  all  its  branches,  are  elegantly  defcribed  by  Xenophon,  a  Grecian  phiic-^ 
fopher  and  hiftorian.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  we  fliould  enter  into  the  fame  detail 
upon  this  fubjecl,  as  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  We  have,  in  mo- 
dern times,  fufficient  examples  of  monarchical  governments ;  but  how  few  are  owi 
republics  ?  But  the  eera  of  Cyrus  is  in  one  refpeft  extremely  remarkable,  befide 
delivering  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  becaufe  it  terminates^  the  hiftory  of  the 
ancient  empires,  which  have  hitherto  engaged  our  attention.  Let  us  confider 
then  the  genius  of  the  Affyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  in  arts  and  fciences; 
and,  if  poffible,  difeover  what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  thofe  acquirements 
which  are  moft  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  fociety. 

The  tafte  f6r  the  great  and  magnificent,  feems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  cha^ 
racter  of  thofe  nations ;  and  they  principally  difplayed  it  in  their  works  of  archi- 
tefilure.  There  are  no  veftiges,  however,  now  remaining,  which  confirm  the  tef^ 
timony  of  ancient  writers^  with  regard  to  the  great  works  which  adorned  Babylon 
and  Nineveh :  neither  is  it  clearly  determined  in  what  year  they  were  begun  or 
finiflied.  There  are  three  pyramids,  ftupendous  fabrics,  ffill  remaining  in  Egypt, 
at  fome  leagues  diilance  from  Cairo,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  Nile,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings.  The 
largeft  is  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  each  fide  of  the  bafe  fix  hundred  and 
ninety-three  feet  in  length.  The  apex  is  thirteen  feet  fquare.  The  fecond  Hands 
on  as  much  ground  as  the  firft,  but  is  forty  feet  lower.  It  was  a  fuperftition 
among  this  people,  derived  from  the  earlieft  times,  that  even  after  death  the  foul 
continued  in  the  body  as  long  as  it  rernained  uncorrupted.  Hence  proceeded  the 
culfom  of  embalming,  or  of  throwing  into  the  dead  body  fuch  vegetables  as  ex- 
perience had  difcovered  to  be  the  greateft  prefervatives  againft  putrefattion.  The 
pyramids  were  erefted  with  the  fame  view.  In  them  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  were  concealed.  This  expedient,  together  with  embalming,  as  thefe  fuper- 
ftitious  monarchs  conceived,  would  inevitably  fecure  a  fafe  and  comfortable  re-- 
treat  for  their  fouls  after  death.  From  what  we  read  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the 
temple  of  Belus,  and  other  works  of  the  Eaft,  and  from  what  travellers  have  -  re- 
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corded  of  the  pyramids, .  it  appears  that  they  were  really  fuperb  and  magnificent 
llruQures,  but  totally  void  of  elegance.  The  orders  of  architefture  were  not  yet 
known,  nor  even  the  conftru£ting  of  vaults.  The  arts,  in  which  thofe  nations, 
next  to  architefture,  principally  excelled,  were  fculpture  and  embroidery.  As 
to  the  fciences,  they  had  all  along  continued  to  beftow  their  principal  attention  on 
aftronomy  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  great  progrefs  in  explaining 
the  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  or  in  any  fpecies  of  rational  and 
found  philofophy.  To  demonftrate  this  to  an  intelligent  reader,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  facred  and  profane  writers,  the  abfurd 
reveries  of  magic  and  aftrology,  which  always  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  faience,  were  in  high  efteem  among  them,  during  the  lateft  pe- 
riods of  their  government.  The  countries  which  they  occupied  were  extremely 
fruitful,  and  aflForded  without  much  labour  all  the  neceffaries  and  . even  luxuries  of 
hfe.  They  had  long  inhabited  great  cities.  Thefe  circumftances  had  tainted  their 
manners  with  effeminacy,  and  rendered  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Perfians,  a  nation 
jufi:  emerging  from  barbarifm,  and  of  confequence  brave  and  vv^arlike.  Such  revo- 
lutions were  natural  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art :  when  ftrength  and  courage 
were  the  only  circumftances  which  gave  the  advantage  to  one  nation  over  another ; 
when,  properly  fpeaking,  there  were  no  fortified  places,  which  in  modern  times 
have  been  found  fo  ufeful  in  flopping  the  progrefs  of  a  vi£l:orious  enemy  ;  and  when 
the  event  of  a  battle  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  But  we  muft  now 
turn  our  attention  to  other  objects. 

The.hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  529, 
offers  little,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits  our  regard :  but  when  combined  with 
that  of  Greece, Jt  becomes  particularly  interefting.  The  monairchs  who  fucceeded 
Cyrus  ^ave  an  opportunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exercife  thofe  virtues  which  the  free- 
dom ot  their  government  had  created  and  confirmed.  Sparta  remained  under  the 
influence  of  Lycurgus's  inftitutions :  Athens  had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pififtratidse,  a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  ufurped 
^     the  fupreme  power.    Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  luft  of  univerfal 

^g^'    empire,  which  feldom  fails  to  torment  the  breaft  of  tyrants,  led  Darius  to 
fend  forth  his  numerous  armies  into  Greece.    But  the  Perfians  were  no 
longer  thofe  invincible  foldiers  who,  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Afia.  Their 
manners  has  been  corrupted  by  their  rich  conquefts,  and  were  debafed  by  flavery. 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed  with  great  men,  whofe  minds  were  animated  by 
^     the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom.    Miltiades,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 

490"    with  ten  thouiand  Athenians,  overcame  the  Perfian  army  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand-  cavalry.    His  countrymen,  Themiftocles 
_and  Ariftides,  the  firft  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  the  fecond  for  his  virtue,  gained 
the  next  honours  to  the  general.    It  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the 
events  of  this  war,  which  will  be  for  ever  read  and  ftudied  as  the  nobleft  monu- 
ments of  virtue  over  force,  of  courage  over' numbers,  of  liberty  over  fervitude. 
,^  ^        Xerxes,  the  fun  of  Darius,  came  in  perfon  into  Greece,  with  an  army, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  amounted  to  two  millions  and  one  hun 
dred  thoufand   men.     This  account  is  perhaps  fomewhat  exaggerated. 
The  exa6l  truth  cannot  now  be  afcertained:  but  that  the  army  of  Xerxes 
was  extremely  numerous,   is  the   more   probable  from  the  great  extent  of 
his  empire,  and  from  the  abfur^i  practice  of  the  eaftern  nations,  of  encumber- 
ing their  camp  with  a  fuperfluous  multitude.    Whatever  the  numbers  of  his 
-  .army  were,  he  was  every  where  defeated,  by  fea  and  land,  and  efcaped  to 
Afia  in  a  fifliing-boat.    Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  and  fo  well  did  they 
know  that  "  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe ;  that  wanting  liberty  even  virtue 
mourns,  and  looks  around  for  happinefs  in  vain."    But  though  the  Perfian  war 
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concluded  glorioufly  for  the  Greeks,  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this  war  that  the 
iubfequent  misfortunes  of  that  nation  are  to  be  attributed.  It  was  not  the  battles 
in  which  they  fuffered  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  meif^  but  thofe  in  which  they  ac- 
quired the  fpoils  of  Perlia ;  it  was  not  their  enduring  fo  many  hardOiips  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  but  their  connexion  with  the  Perlians  after  the  conclufion  of  it, 
which  fubverted  the  Grecian  eifablifliments,  and  ruined  the  moft  virtuous  confede- 
racy that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.  The  Greeks  became  haughty  after  their  vi6lo- 
ries :  dehvered  from  the  common  enemy,  th-ey  began  to  quarrel  among  thcmfelyes  ; 
their  quarrels  were  fomented  by  Perlian  gold,  of  which  they  had  acquired  enough 
to  make  them  defirous  of  more.  Hence  proceeded  the  famous  Feloponne- 
fian  war,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedzemonians  atfed  as  principals, 
and  drew  after  them  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.  They  continued  to  weaken  ^ 
themfelves  by  thefe  inteftine  divifions,  till  Philip  king  of  Macedon  (a  country 
till  this  time  little  known,  but  which,  by  the  aftive  and  crafty  genius  of  this  prince,, 
became  important  and  powerful)  rendered  himfelf  the  abfolute  mafter  of  Greece, 
by  the  battle  of  Cheroncea.  But  this  conqueft  is  one  of  the  firft  we  meet 
with  in  hillory  which  did  not  depend  on  the  event  of  a  battle.  Philip  had  *g  ° 
laid  his  fchemes  fo  deeply,  and  by  bribery,  promifes,  and  intrigues,  gained 
fuch  a  number  of  conliderable  perfons  in  the  Itates  of  Greece  to  his  intereft,  that 
another  day  would  have  put  in  his  poITeflion  what  Cheronaea  had  denied  him. 
The  Greeks  had  loft  that  virtue  which  was  the  bafis  of  their  confederacy.  Their 
popular  governments  ferved  only  to  give  a  fanftion  to  their  licentioufnefs  and  cor- 
ruption. The  principal  orators  in  moft  of  their  ftates,  were  bribed  into  the  fervice 
of  Philip  ;  and  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Demofthenes,  affifted  by  truth  and  virtue,  was 
unequal  to  the  mean,  but  more  feduftive  arts  of  his  opponents,  who,  by  flattering 
the  people,  ufed  the  fureft  method  of  gaining  their  affeftions. 

Philip  had  propofed  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Greece  :  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  battle  of  Cheronasa.    Upon  his 
deceafe,  his  fon  Alexander  was  chofen  general  againft  the  Perfians,  by  all  the  Gre- 
cian ftates,  except  the  Athenians,  Lacediemonians  and  Thebans.    Thefe  made  a 
feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty :  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  ^ 
force.    Secure  on  the  fide  of  Greece,  Alexander  fet  out  on  his  Perfian  expe-    ^  '  * 
dition,  at  tlie  head  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe.  The 
fuccefs  of  this  army,  in  conquering  the  whole  force  of  Darius,  in  three  pitched 
battles,  in  over-running  and  fubduing  not  only  the  countries  then  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  many  parts  of  Upper  Afia,  the  very  names  of  which  had  never  reached 
an  European  ear,  has  been  defcribed  by  many  authors  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  conftitutes  a  fingular  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world.    Soon  after  this 
rapid  career  of  viftory  and  fuccefs,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon.    His  cap-  * 
tains,  after  facrificing  all  his  family  to  their  ambition,  divided  his  dominions 
among  them.    This  gives  rife  to  a  number  of  ceras  and  events  too  complicated  for 
our  prefent  purpofe.    After  confidering,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences 
in  Greece,  we  fhall  pafs  to  the  Roman  affairs^  where  the  hiftorical  dedu6tion  is 
more  fimple  and  more  important. 

The  bare  names  of  illuftrious  nien,  who  fiouriflied  in  Greece  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large  volume.  During  this  period,  all  the 
arts  were  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfeftion  ;  and  the  improvements  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned  were  but  the  dawnings  of  this  glorious  day.  Though  the  eaft- 
ern  nations  had  raifed  magnificent  and  ftupendous  ftruftures,  the  Greeks  were  the 
firft  people  in  the  world,  who,  in  their  works  of  archite6ture,  added  beauty  to  mag- 
nificence, and  elegance  to  grandeur.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the 
Ephefian  Diana,  are  the  firft  monuments  of  good  tafte.  Ihey  were  erefted  by  the 
Grecian  colonies,  who  fettled  in  Afia  Minor,  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Phidias, 
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the  Athenian,  who  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  432,  is  the  flrft  fculptor  whofe  works 
merited  immortaUty.  Zeuxis,  Parrhafius,  and  Timanthcus,  during  the  fame  age, 
firft  difplayed  the  power  of  tYk  pencil,  and  all  the  magic  of  painting.  Compoli- 
tion,  in  all  its  various  branches,  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, of  which  a  modern  reader  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  After  Hefiod  and  Ho- 
mer, who  flouriflied  1000  years  before  the  Chriftian  lera,  the  tragic  poets  yEfchy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  the  firft  great  improvers  of  poetry.  Herodo- 
tus gave  perfpicuity  and  elegance  to  profaic  writing.  Ifocrates  gave  it  cadence 
and  harmony  j  but  it  was  left  to  Thucydides  and  Demofthenes  to  difcover  the  full 
force  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  not,  however,  in  fine  writing  only,  that  the 
Greeks  excelled.  Every  fpecies  of  philofophy  was  cultivated  among  them  with  the 
utmoft  fuccefs.  Not  to  mention  the  divine  Socrates,  the  virtue  of  whofe  life,  and 
the  excellence  of  whofe  philofophy,  juftly  entitled  him  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
veneration ;  his  three  difciples,  Plato,  Ariftotle  *,  and  Xenophon,  may,  for  ftrength 
of  reafoning,  juftnefs  of  fentiment,  and  propriety  of  exprellion,  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  the  writers  of  any  age  or  country.  Experience,  indeed,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets  in  nature,  with  which  thefe  philofophers  were 
unacquainted,  and  which  no  ftrength  of  genius  could  reach.  But  whatever  fome 
^^mpyrics  in  learning  may  pretend,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  men,  in  all 
civilifed  countries  of  Europe,  have  acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  tlie  Greek  phi- 
lofophers, and  have  reckoned  themfelves  happy  in  catching  their  turn  of  thinking, 
and  manner  of  expreffion. 

The  Greeks  were  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  their  a£live  than  for  their  fpeculative 
talents".  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  ftatefmen  and 
warriors,  and  it  is  impoiTible  to  mention  a  few  without  doing  injuftice  to  a  greater 
number.  Wai*  was  firft  reduced  into  a  fcience  by  the  Greeks.  Their  foldiers 
fought  from  an  affetlion  to  their  countiy,  and  an  ardor  for  glory,  and  not  from  a 
dread  of  their  fuperiors.  We  have  feen  the  effe€t  of  this  military  virtue  in  their 
wars  againft  the  Perfians :  the  caufe  of  it  was  the  wife  laws  which  Amphi6lyon, 
fSolon,  and  Lycurgus,  had  eftabliflied  in  Greece.  But  we  muft  now  leave  this  na- 
tion, whofe  hiftory,  both  civil  and  philofophical,  is  as  important  as  their  territory 
•was  inconfiderable,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  affairs,  which  are  more  in- 
terefting,  from  the  relation  in  .which  they  ftand  to  thofe  of  modern  Europe. 
^  ^  The  character  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  ftate,  when  we  view 
him  as  the  leader  of  a  few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is  an  objeft  of  ex- 
treme infignificance  j  but  when  we  confider  him  as  the  founder  of  an  empire 
as  extenfive  as  the  world,  and  whofe  progrefs  and  decline  have  occafioned  the  two 
greateft  revolutions  that  ever  happened  in  Europe,  we  cannot  help  being  inte- 
refted  in  his  condufl:.  His  difpofition  was  extremely  martial ;  and  the  political  ftate 
of  Italy,  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  but  independent  diftri6ts,  afforded  a  noble 
field  for  the  difplay  of  military  talents.  Romulus  was  continually  embroiled  with 
his  neighbours ;  and  war  was  the  only  employment  by  which  he  and  his  compa- 
nions expected  not  only  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  but  even  to  fubfift.  In  the 
conduft  of  his  wars  With  the  neighbouring  people,  we  may  obferve  the  fame  max- 
ims by  which  the  Romans  afterwards  became  mjifters  of  the  world.  Inftead  of  de- 
ftroying  the  nations  he  had  fubdued,  he  united  them  to  the  Roman  ftate,  wherebv 
Rome  acquired  a  new^acceffion  of  ftrength  from  every  war  fhe  undertook,  and  be- 
came powerful  and  populous  from  that  circumftance  which  ruins  and  depopulates 
other  kingdoms.  If  the  enemies,  with  which  he  contended,  had,  by  means  of 
the  art  or  arms  they  employed,  any  advantage,  Romulus  immediately  adopted  that 
practice,  or  the  ufe  of  that  weapon,  and  improved  the  military  fyftem  of  the  Ro- 

*  Olympiodorus  and  Ammonius  fay  that  Ariftotle  was  the  difciple  of  Socrates  j  but,  from  Eufebius,  it 
a^^pears  that  he  began  his  ftudies  under  Plato. 
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mans  by  the  united  experience  of  all  their  enemies.  We  have  an  example  of  both 
thefe  falutary  maxims,  in  the  war  with  the  Sabines.  Romulus  having  conquered 
that  nation,  not  only  united  them  to  the  Romans,  but  finding  their  buckler  prefer- 
able to  the  Roman,  inftantly  threw  afide  the  latter,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Sabine 
buckler  in  fighting  againft  other  dates.  Romulus,  though  continually  occupied  in 
war,  did  not  neglefl  the  civil  policy  of  his  infant  kingdom.  He  inftituted  what 
w^as  called  the  Senate  ;  a  court  originally  compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons,  diftin- 
guillied  for  their  wifdom  and  experience.  He  enafted  laws  for  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  and  for  reftraining  the  fierce  and  unruly  palTions  of  his  followers ;  and, 
after  a  long  reign,  fpent  in  promoting  the  civil  or  military  interefts  of  his 
country,  was,  according  to  the  moft  probable  conjefture,  privately  alTaflinated  ^' ^' 
by  fome  of  the  members  of  that  fenate  which  he  himfelf  had  inftituted. 
.  The  fucceflbrs  of  Romulus  were  all  extraordinary  perfonages.  Numa,  who  came 
next  to  him,  eftablilhed  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  and  infpired  them^ 
■w^ith  that  veneration  for  an  oath,  which  was  ever  after  the  foul  of  their  military 
difcipline.  Tullus  Hoftilius,  Ancus  Martins,  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  and  Servius 
TuUius,  laboured  each  during  his  reign  for  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  But  Tarqui- 
nius Superbus,  the  feventh  and  laft  king,  having  obtained  the  crown  by  the  exe- 
crable murder  of  his  father-in-law  Servius,  continued  to  fupport  it  by  the  moft  cruel 
and  infamous  tyranny.  This,  together  with  the  infolence  of  his  fon  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius, who,  by  diilionouring  Lucretia,  a  Roman  lady,  affronted  the  whole  na- 
tion, occafioned  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquin  family,  and  with  it  the  diffo-  ^ 
lution  of  the  regal  government.  As  the  Romans  were  continually  engaged 
in  war,  they  foun(i  it  neceffary  to  have  fome  officer  invefted  with  fupreme 
authority,  who  might  conduft  them  to  the  field,  and  regulate  their  military  enter- 
prizes.  In  the  room  of  the  kings,  therefore,  they  appointed  two  annual  magiftrates 
called  confuls,  who,,  without  creating  jealoufy,  exercifed  all  the  royal  fun6Hons. 
This  revolution  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  confuls, 
who  enjoyed  but  a  temporary  power,  were  defirous  of  fignalizing  their  reign  by 
fome  great  aftion  ;  each  vied  with  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  Romans 
v.^ere  daily  led  out  againft  fome  new  enemy.  When  we  add  to  this  that  the 
people,  naturally  warlike,  were  animated  to  deeds  of  valour  by  every  confideration 
which  could  infpire  them ;  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  foldiers,  and  fought 
for  their  lands,  their  children,  and  their  liberties,  we  need  not  be  furprifed 
that  they  ftiould,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  extend  their  power  all  over 
Italy. 

The  Romans,  now  fecure  at  home,  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  meet  with  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  Carthaginians.  This  ftate  had  been  founded  or  enlarged  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Africa,  fome  time  before  Rome,  by  a  colony, of 
Phoenicians,  B.  C.  869,  and,  according  to  the  pradice  of  their  mother  country,  they 
had  cultivated  commerce  and  naval  greatnefs. 

Carthage,  in  this  defign,  had  proved  wonderfully  fuccefsful.  She  now  com- 
manded both  fides  of  the  Mediterranean.  Befides  that  of  Africa,  which  llie  almoft 
entirely  engroffed,  ftie  had  extended  herfelf  on  the  Spanifh  fide,  through  the  Straits. 
Thus  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  of  commerce,  (he  had  feized  on  the  iflands  of  Corfica 
and  Sardinia.  Sicily  had  difliculty  to  defend  itfelfj  and  the  Romans  were 
too  nearly  threatened  not  to  take  up  arms.  Hence  a  fuccellion  of  hoftilities  ^'r^^' 
between  thefe  rival  ftates,  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Punic  wars,  in 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  an  unequal  match  for  the  Romans.  Carthage  was  "a 
powerful  republic,  when  Rome  was  an  inconfiderable  ftate ;  but  fbe  was  now  be- 
come corrupt  and  effeminate,  while  Rome  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  political  con- 
ftitution.  Carthage  employed  mercenaries  to  carry  on  her  wars;  Rome,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  compofed  of  foldiers.    The  firft  war  with  Carthage 
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lafted  twenty-three  years,  and  taught  the  Romans  the  art  of  fighting  on  the  fea, 
with  which  they  had  been  hitherro  unacquainted.    A  Carthaginian  veffel  was 
wrecked  on  their  coaft ;  they  ufed  it  for  a  model,  in  three  months  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  and  the  conful  Duilius,  who  fought  their  firft  naval  battle,  was  victo- 
rious.   The  behaviour  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  may  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  fpirit  which  then  animated  this  people.    Being  taking  prifoner  in  Africa,  he 
is  fent  back  on  his  parole,  to  negociate  a  change  of  prifoners.    He  maintains 
■^'^*  in  the  fenate,  the  propriety  of  that  law,  which  cut  off  from  thofe  who  fuf- 
fered  themfeives  to  be  taken,  all  hopes  of  being  faved,  and  returns  to  a  cer- 
tain death. 

Neither  was  Carthage,  though  corrupted,  deficient  in  great  men.  Of  all  the 
enemies  the  Romans  had  to  contend  with,  Hannibal  was  the  moft  inflexible  and 
dangerous.  His  father  Hamilcar  had  imbibed  an  extreme  hatred  to  the  Romans, 
and  having  fettled  the  inteftine  troubles  of  his  country,  he  embraced  an  early  op- 
portunity to  infpire  his  fon,  though  but  nine  years  old,  with  his  own  fentiments- 
For  this  purpofe  he  ordered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter,  and  leading 
his  fon  to  the  altar,  alked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  attend  him  in  his  expe- 
dition againft  the  Romans ;  the  courageous  boy  not  only  confented  to  go,  but  con- 
jured his  father  by  the  gods  prefent,  to  form  him  to  viftory,  and  teach  him  the  art 
of  conquering.  That  I  will  joyfully  do,  replied  Hamilcar,  and  with  all  the  care, 
of  a  father  who  loves  you,  if  you  will  fwear  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  eternal  enemy 
to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  readily  complied ;  and  the  folemnity  of  the  ceremony, 
and  the  facrednefs  of  the  oath,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  his  mind,  as  nothing 
^  afterwards  could  efface.  Being  appointed  general,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
ziS    ^S'^j      croffes  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  and  Snexpeftedly  falls 

down  upon  Italy.  The  lofs  of  four  battles  threatens  the  fall  of  Rome.  Sicily 
fides  with  the  conqueror.  Hieronymus,  king  of  Syracufe,  declares  againft  the 
Romans,  and  almoft  all  Italy  abandons  them.  In  this  extremity  Rome  owed  its 
prefervation  to  three  great  men.  Fabius  Maximus,  defpifing  popular  clamour, 
and  the  military  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  declines  coming  to  an  engagement. 
The  ftrength  of  Rome  has  time  to  recover.  Marcellus  raifes  the  fiege  of  Nola, 
takes  Syracufe,  and  re,vives  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  troops.  The  Romans  ad- 
mired the  charafter  of  thefe  great  men,  but  faw  fomething  ftill  fuperior  in  the 
young  Scipio.  The  fuccefs  of  this  young  hero  confirmed  the  popular  opinion,  that 
^  ^  he  was  of  divine  origin,  and  held  converfe  with  the  gods.  At  the  age  of 
2jq'   four-and-twenty,  he  flies  into  Spain,  where  both  his  father  and  uncle  had 

loft  their  lives,  attacks  New  Carthage,  and  carries  it  at  the  firft  affault. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  kings  fubmit  to  him,  Carthage  trembles  in  her  turn, 
g  ^    and  fees  her  armies  defeated.    Hannibal,  fixteen  years  vitlorious,  is  in  vain 

called  home  to  defend  his  country.    Carthage  is  rendered  tributary,  gives. 

hoftages,  and  engages  never  to  make  war,  but  with  the  confent  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome  had  inconfiderable  wars  but  great  viClo- 
ries ;  before  this  time  its  wars  v/ere  great,  and  its  vi6lories  inconfiderable.  At  this, 
time  the  world  was  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts ;  in  the  one  fought  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians  ;  the  other  was  agitated  by  thofe  quarrels  which  had  lafted 
fince  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Their  fcene  of  action  was  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Eaft.  The  ftates  of  Greece  had  once  more  difengaged  themfeives  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  They  were  divided  into  three  confederacies,  the  Etolians,  Acheans, 
and  Beotians ;  each  of  thefe  was  an  affociation  of  free  cities,  which  had  affemblies 
and  magiftrates  in  common.  The  kings  of  Macedon  maintained  that  fuperiority, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  balance  of  power  was  little  attended  to,  a  great 
prince  naturally  poffefted  over  his  neighbours.  Philip,  the  reigning  monarch,  had 
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venderecl  hlmfelf  odious  to  the  Greeks,  by  fome  unpopular  and  tyrannical  fteps ; 
the  Etolians  were  moft  irritated ;  and  hearing  the  fame  of  the  Roman  arms,  called 
them  into  Greece,  and  overcame  Philip  by  their  alliftance.  The  victory,  however, 
chiefly  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  The  Macedonian  garrifons 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  Greece ;  the  cities  were  all  declared  free ;  but  Philip 
became  a  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  the  ftates  of  Greece  became  their  depend- 
ents. The  Etolians,  difcovering  their  firft  error,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by 
another  ftill  more  dangerous  to  themfelves,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  Romans. 
As  they  had  called  the  Romans  into  Greece  to  defend  them  againft  king  Philip, 
they  now  invited  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  defend  them  againft  the  Romans. 
The  famous  Hannibal  too  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  prince,  who  was  at  this  time 
the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  the  Eaft.  But  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice 
To  much  as  that  of  the  Etolians  ;  for,  inftead  of  renev/ing  the  war  in  Italy,  where 
Hannibal,  from  experience,  judged  the  Romans  to  be  moft  vulnerable,  he  landed  in 
Greece  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  and  bein^  overcome  without  difficulty,  fled 
over  into  Afia.  In  this  war  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  Philip  for  conquering  Antio- 
chus, as  they  had  before  done  of  the  Etolians  for  conquering  Philip.  They  now 
purfue  Antiochus,  the  laft  objeft  of  their  refentment,  into  Alia,  and,  having  ^ 
vanquifhed  him  by  fea  and  land,  compel  him  to  fubmit  to  a  difgracefui 
treaty. 

In  regulating  the  conquered  countries,  the  Romans  allowed  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants to  retain  their  poflTelhons  ;  they  did  not  even  change  the  form  of  government ; 
the  conquered  nations  became  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  which  denomina- 
tion, under  a  fpe^lpus  name,  concealed  a  condition  very  fervile,  and  inferred  that 
they  fliould  fubmirto  whatever  w^as  required  of  them.  When  we  refle£l  on  thefe 
cafy  conquefts,  we  have  reafon  to  be  aftoniihed  at  the  refiftance  which  the  Romans 
met  with  from  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix  years.  But  this 
monarch  had  great  refources.  His  kingdom,  bordering  on  the  inacceffible.  moun- 
tains of  Caucafus,  abounded  in  a  race  of  men,  whofe  minds  were  not  enervated  by 
pleafure,  and  whofe  bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous.  •* 

The  different  ftates  of  Greece  and  Afia,  who  now  began  to  feel  the  weight  of 
their  yoke,  but  had  not  a  fpirit  to  fliake  it  off,  were  tranfported  at  finding  a  prince, 
who  dared  to  fliew  hinifelf  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  cheerfully  fubmited  to 
his  proteftion.     Mithridates,  however,  at  laft  was  compelled  to  yield  to.  the 
fuperior  fortune  of  Rome.    Vanquiflied  fucceffively  by  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  he 
Was  at  length  fubdued  by  Pompey,  and  ftripped  of  his  dominions  and  of  his  life,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  63.    In  Africa,  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  fuccefs.  Marius, 
in  conquering  Jugurtha,  made  all  fecure  in  that  quarter.    Even  the  barbarous  ^  ^ 
nations  beyond  the  Alps  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms,  j'^^' 
Gallia  Narbonenfls  had  been  reduced  into  a  province.    The  Cirabri,  Teu- 
tones,  and  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,  broke  into  this  part  of  the  empire. 
The  fame  Marius,  whofe  name  was  fo  terrible  in  Africa,  then  carried  terror  ^  ^ 
into  Gaul.    The  Barbarians,  lefs  formidable  than  the  Roman  legions,  retired 
to  their  wilds  and  deferts.    But  vv-hile  Rome  conquered  the  world,  there  fub- 
lifted  an  eternal  war  within  her  walls.    This  war  had  fubfifted  from  the  firft  periods 
of  the  government.    The  defcendants  of  the  fenators,  who  were  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  Patricians,  were  invefted  with  fo  many  odious  privileges,  that  the  peo- 
ple felt  their  dependence,  and  became  determined  to  fliake  it  ofl^.    A  thoufand  dii- 
putes  on  this  fubjeft  arofe  betwixt  them  and  the  Patricians,  which  always  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  liberty. 

Thefe  difputes,  while  the  Romans  preferved  their  virtue,  were  not  marked  with 
blood.  The  Patricians,  who  loved  their  country,  cheerfully  parted  with  fome  of 
their  privileges- to  fatisfy  the  people  3  and  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
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they  obtained  laws,  by  which  they  might  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  firft  offices  of 
the  ftate,  and  though  they  had  the  power  of  nomination,  always  named  Patricians. 
But  when  the  Romans,  by  the  conqueft  of  foreign  nations,  became  acquainted 
with  their  luxuries  and  refinements ;  when  they  became  tainted  with  the  effemi- 
nacy and  corruption  of  the  eaftern  courts,  and  fported  with  every  thing  juft  and 
honourable,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  the  ftate,  torn  by  the  faftions  between  its 
members,  and  without  virtue  on  either  fide,  became  a  prey  to  its  own  children. 
Hence  the  bloody  feditions  of  the  Gracchi,  which  paved  the  way  for  an  inextin- 
guifhable  hatred  between  the  nobles  and  commons,  and  made  it  eafy  for  any  tur- 
bulent demagogue,  or  proud  patrician,  to  inflame  them  to  outrage.  The  love  of 
their  country  was  now  no  more  than  a  fpecious  name ;  the  better  fort  were  too 
wealthy  and  effeminate  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  difcipline,  and  the  foldiers,  com- 
pofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  republic,  were  no  longer  citizens.  They  had  little  refpeft 
for  any  but  their  commander ;  under  his  banner  they  fought,  conquered,  and  plun- 
dered. He  might  command  them  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
country.  They  who  knew  no  country  but  the  camp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of 
their  general,  were  ever  ready  to  obey  him.  The  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  con- 
quefts,  however,  which  required  their  keeping  on  foot  feveral  armies  at  the  fame 
time,  retarded  the  fubverfion  of  the  republic.  Thefe  armies  were  fo  many  checks 
upon  each  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  foldiers  of  Sylla,  Rome  would  have  fur  ■ 
rendered  its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julius  Caefar  at  length  appears.    By  fubduing  the  Gauls,  he  gained  his  country 
the  moll  ufeful  conqueft  it  ever  made.    Fompey,  his  only  rival,  is  overcome 

■  ^"    in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia.  Csefar  appears  viftorious,  almp^  at  the  fame  time, 

all  over  the  world :  in  Egypt,  in  Afia,  in  Mauritania,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul, 
and  in  Britain  :  conqueror  on  all  tides,  he  is  acknowledged  mafter  at  Rome,  and 
^    in  the  whole  empire.    Brutus  and  Caffius  attempt  to  give  Rome  her  liberty, 

■  '    by  ftabbing  him  in  the  fenate-houfe.    But  though  they  deliver  the  Romans 

from  the  tyranny  of  Julius,  the  republic  does,  not  obtain  its  freedom.  It 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Marc!  Anthony ;  Caefar  OQiavianus,  nephew  to  Julius  Ca:.- 
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far,  wrefts  it  from  him  by  the  fea-fight  at  Aftium,  and  there  is  no  Brutus 


nor  Caffius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thofe  friends  of  liberty  had  killed 
themfelves  in  defpair ;  and  O^lavius,  under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and  title 
of  emperor,  remained  the  undifturbed  mafter  of  the  empire.  During  thefe  civil 
commotions,  the  Romans  ftill  maintained  the  glory  of  their  arms,  among  diftant  na?-. 
tions,;  and,  while  it  was  unknown  who  Ihould  be  maftex  at  Rome,  the  Romans 
were,  without  difpute,  the  mafters  of  the  world.  Their  military  difcipline  and  va- 
lour aboliffied  all  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian,  the  Perfian,  the  Grecian,  the 
AlTyrian,  and  Macedonian  glory  they  were  now  only  a  name.  No  fooner,  there- 
fore, was  Oftavius  eftabliflied  on  tha  throne,  than.ambaftadors,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  known  world,  croud  to  make  their  fubmiffions.  ^Ethiopia  fues  for  peace ;  the 
Parthians,  who  had  been  a  formidable  eaemy,  court  his  friendfnip;  India  feeks  his 
alliance  ;  Pannonia  acknowledges  him ;  Germany  dreads  him  ;  and  the  Wefer  re- 
^  ^  ceives  his  laws.  Viftorious  by  fea  and  land,  he  fhuts  the  temple  of  Janus. 
■  ^  *  The  whole  earth  lives  in  peace  under  his  power ;  and  Jefus  Chrift  cornea  into- 
the  world,  four  years  before  the  common  eera. 
Having  thus  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  government,  while  it  remained  a 
republic,  our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  arts,  fciences, 
and  manners  of  that  people.  In  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  even  long  after 
the  confular  government  was  eftabliffied,  learning  and  the  arts  made  little  progrefs 
at  Rome.  Agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  arms,  principally  engaged  its  atten- 
tion. A  memorable  proof  of  this  is  the  edict  of  Mummius,  who,  having  deftroyed 
the  city  of  Corinth,  ordered  the  pictures  painted  by  the  moft  eminent  artifts  of 
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Greece,  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  with  this  remarkable  caution,  that  if  any  were  loft, 
the  Ihip-mafters  fliould  make  good  the  damage.  Nor  were  the  fciences  in  more 
requeft  at  Rome.  Some  of  the  ableft  philofophers  of  Greece  coming  there  in  the 
time  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  ordered  them  to  depart  the  city,  left  the  minds  of  the 
youth  Ihould  be  corrupted  by  philofophy.  They  had  for  a  long  feries  of  years  no- 
written  laws  at  Rome :  thofe  of  Solon,  brought  from  Greece,  gave  birth  to  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  Thefe  conftituted  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  afterwards  enlarged  by  various  decrees  of  the  fenate, ,  orders  of  the  people, 
and  edi6ls  of  the  preetors. 

After  the  deftruftion  of  Carthage,  and  the  ftates  of  Greece,  when  the  Romans 
had  no  rival  to  fear,  they  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
curious  remains  of  Grecian  magnificence  which  were  fent  to  Rome  infpired 
them  with  a  defire  of  imitating  fuch  perfect  models.    Whatever  was  elegant,  what- 
ever was -curious,  whatever  was  beautiful,  might  be  confulted  without  trouble  or 
expence.    But  the  Romans,  though  undoubtedly  great  artifts,  never  equalled  the 
linilhed  models  of  their  mafters.    Eloquence  had  been,  long  ftudied  in  Rome,  but 
it  did  not  reach  its  greateft  height  till  Cicero  appeared,    tlis  orations  are  inferior 
only  to  thofe  ot  Demofthenes.    Cicero  gave  to  eloquence  all  the  graces  of  which  it^ 
is  fufceptible,  without  leffening  its  dignity  and  gravity.    He  gave  cadence  and  har- 
mony to  the  Roman  language,  and  enriched  it  with  beauties  before  unknown.  The 
poetry  of  Virgil  is  equal  to  any  thing  but  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he  afpired  to  ■■ 
rival.    But  if  Virgil  fell  ihort  of  Homer,  Horace  excelled  all  that  went  before  him 
in  his  fatires  and  epifties.    His  odes  have  not  indeed  the  majefty  and  fublimity  of 
Pindar ;  but  the}^bound  in  beauties ;  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,.  a  fmooth  harmoni- 
ousbflow  of  verfe,  and  the  moft  lively  images,  conveyed  in  the  correcteft  language. — • 
In  hiftorians,  Rome  alfo  abounded  ;  and  till  Livy  appeared,  Salluft  was  placed  at 
their  head.    His  great  work  has  periihed ;  but  in  the  pieces  happily  preferved, 
his  defcriptions,  his  characters,  his  harangues,  are  equally  beautiful ;  he  fuc- 
ceeds  alike  in  all :  nothing  can  be  added  to  their  force,  fpirit,  and  eloquence. . 
Livy  is  one  of  thofe  few  writers  who  have  rend'^red  their  names  immortal. 
Throughout  his  whole  hiftory  there  reigns  an  eloquence  perfect  in  every  kind. 
His  ftyle,  though  varied  to  infinity,  is  every  where  equal ;  fimple  without  mean- 
nefs  j  elegant  without  affeftation  ;  uniting,  fweetnefs  with  ftrength.    Tacitus  did 
not  flourilh  till  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  nor  has  his  ftyle  the  purity  of  the 
writerSiin  that  age  of  literary  competition.    The  part  of  his  hiftory  which,  con-? 
tains  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  always  been  conlidered  as  his  mafter-piece. 
There  was  no  neceffity  for  the  abilities  of  a  great  writer  to  paint  the  vices  of 
Caligula,  the  ftupidity  of  Claudius,  or  the  cruelties  of  Nero  ;  bat  to  write  the 
life  of  Tiberius  required  the  genius  of  Tacitus,  who  could  unravel  all  the  in^ 
trigues  of  the  cabinet,  affign  the  real  caufes  of  events,  and  withdraw  the  veil  of 
deception,  which  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  real  motives  of .  acr- 
tion.    The  Romans  never  applied  themfelves  greatly  to  philofophy.  Lucretius, 
who  delivered  in  fpirited  verlification  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  is  the  only  philo- 

Ibpher,  except  Cicero,  whofe  writings  are  worthy  of  ftudy.  In  tragedy,  the 

Romans  never  produced  any  thing  that  can  bear  the  leaft  comparifon  with  the 
immortal  writers  of  Greece,  ^Efchylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  At  the  head., 
of  their  comic  writers,  Plautus  and  Terence  are  juftly  placed ;  but  neither  were 
poffeffed  of  the  vis  comica,  or  lively  vein  of  humour,  which  isjg^ffential  to  comedy, 
and  which  diftinguifties  the  writings  of  the  comic,  poets  or  Greece,  and  of  our 
Shakfpeare. 

We  now  return  to  our  hiftory,  and  are  arrived  at  an  aera,  which  prefents  us  with 
a  fet  of  monfters,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  whofe  tranfaCtions  difgrace  human 
nature..   They  did  not  indeed  abolifh  the  forms  of  the  Roman  republic,  though 
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they  extingull'hed  its  liberties  ;  and  while  they  enflaved  and  oppreffed  their  fubjecls, 
tliey  themlelves  were  the  {laves  of  their  foldiers.  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
became  the  moft  defpotic  empire  that  ever  fubfifted  in  Europe ;  and  its  affairs  were 
generally  direfted  with  caprice  and  cruelty.  But  the  lill  of  the  firft  Caefars  is 
adorned  by  the  name  of  a  Titus  :  and  a  fucceflion  of  wife  and  good  princes  bright- 
ens the  fecond  century  of  the  Chriftian  aera. 

When  it  is  faid  that  the  Roman  republic  conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant 
of  the  civilized  part  of  it,  chiefly  in  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Afia.  A  more  difficult 
taflc  ftill  remained  for  the  emperors,  to  fubdue  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  ; 
the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  even  the  remote  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 
Thefe  nations,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.  It  was 
rather  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  difcipline  than  of  their  courage,  that  the  Romans 
gaiiied  any  advantage  over  them.  The  Roman  wars  with  the  Germans  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Tacitus,  and  from  his  accounts,  though  a  Roman,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
with  what  bravery  they  fought,  and  with  what  reluftance  they  fubmitted  to  a  fo- 
reign yoke.  From  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  Germans,  we  may  judge  of  the 
difficulties  the  Romans  met  with  in  fubduing  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
contefts  were  on  both  fides  bloody ;  the  countries  of  Europe  were  fucceffively  laid 
wafte,  the  inhabitants  periflied  in  the  field,  many  were  carried  into  fiavery,  and  but 
a  feeble  remnant  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power.  This  fituation  of  affairs  was  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  The  barbarous  nations,  indeed, 
from  their  intercourfe  with  the  Romans,  acquired  fome  tafte  for  the  arts,  fciences, 
language,  and  manners  of  their  new  mafters.  Thefe,  however,  were  but  miferable 
confolations  for  the  lofs  of  liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  uf^of  their  arms,  for 
being  overawed  by  mercenary  foldiers  kept  in  pay  to.reftrain  them,  and  for  being 
delivered  over  to  rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  %laem  without  mercy. 

The  Roman  empire,  now  ftretched  out  to  fuch  an  exteM,  had  loft  its  fpring  and 
force.    It  contained  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  diffolution and  the  violent  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  haftene<f*i%gK,deftru£l:ion.  Thefe 
fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance  on  the  empire,  ly,ther  inhabited  the  parts 
of  Germany  which  had  never  been  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  fcattered  over 
the  vaft  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-weft  of  Afia,  which  are  now  in- 
habited by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Polesv  the  fubje6ls  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  the  Tartars.    They  were  drawn  from  their  native  country  by  that  reftleffiiefs 
wdiich  afiluates  the  minds  of  Barbarians,  and  makes  them  rove  from  home  in  queft 
©f  plunder,  or  new  fettlements.    The  firft  invaders  met  with  a  powerful  refiftance 
from  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Roman  legions ;  but  this,  inftead  of  daunting 
'men  of  a  ftrong  and  impetuous  temper',' only  roufed  them  to  vengeance.    They  re- 
turned to  their  companions,  acquaint  them  with  the  unknown  conveniencies  and 
luxuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated,  or  bleffed  with  a  milder  cli- 
mate than  their  own ;  they  acquaint  them  with  the  battles  they  had  fought,  or 
■the  friends  they  had  loft",  and  warm  them  with  refentment  againft  their  opponents. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  flaves  and  flocks, 
iffiied  forth  like  regular  colonies,  in  queft  of  new  fettlements.  New  adventurers  fol- 
lowed them.    The  lands  which  they  deferted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes 
of  Barbarians.    Thefe  in  their  turn  puffied  forward  into  more  fertile  countries,  and 
like  a  torrent  continually  increafing,  rolled  on,  and  fwept  every  thing  before  them. 
Wherever  the  BarbJirians  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.    They  ra- 
vaged or  deftroyed  all  around  them.    They  made  no  diftinftion  between  what  was 
facred,  and  what  was  profime.    They  refpetled  no  age,  or  fex,  or  rank.    If  a  man 
was  called  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  during  which  the-  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  was  moft  calamitous  and  afflidled,  he  Vi^ould,  without  he- 
fitation,  name  that  which  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Theodofius  the  Great,.  A.  D. 
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^5,  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  A.  D.  571.  The  contemporary 
authors,  who  beheld  that  fcene  of  defolation,  labour,  and  are  at  a  lofs  for  expreflion? 
todefcribe  the  horror  of  it.  T/ie  fcourge  of  God,  the  defirpyer  of  -nations,  are  the  dread- 
ful epithets  by  which  they  diftinguilh  the  moft  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders. 

Conftantine,  who  was  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who 
had  embraced  Chriftianity,  changed  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  In  confequence  of  this  event,  the  weftern  and  eaftern  provinces  ^° 
■Nvere  feparated  from  each  other,  and  governed  by  different  fovereigns,  as  in- 
dependent  empires.  The  withdrawing  the  Roman  legions  from  the  Rliine  and  the 
Danube  to  the  Eaft,  threw  down  the  weftern  barriers  of  the  empire,  and  laid  it 
open  to  the  invaders. 

Rome,  weakened  by  this  divifion,  becomes  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations.  Its 
ancient  glory,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  is  effaced,  and  Odoacer,  a  Barbarian  chief- 
tain, is  feated  on  the  throne  of  the  Csefars.  But  the  immenfe  fabric  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  the  work  of  many  ages,  and  feveral  centuries  were  em-  7^* 
ployed  in  demolilhing  it.  The  military  difcipline  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  was  not  yet  totally  forgotten  or  negle6ted,  might  have  rendered  them  fuperior 
to  their  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their  emperors,  and  the  univerfal 
corruption  of  manners  among  the  people. 

Towards  the  elofe  gf  the  lixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  German  nation,  were  maf- 
ters  of  the  fouthern,  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks,  another  tribe 
of  Germans,  of  Gaul ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain  ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy. 
Scarcely  any  veftige  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurifprudence,  arts,  or  literature  remained. 
New  forms  of  gov^nment,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  drefles,  new  languages, 
and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  introduced. 

From  this  period,  till  the  15th  century,  Europe  exhibited  a  pifture  of  moft  me- 
lancholy Gothic  barbarity.  Literature,  fcience,  tafte,  were  words  fcarcely  in  ufe 
during  thefe  ages.  Perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  in  the  moft  eminent  fiations, 
could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  underftand  the  brevity  which 
they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite  :  fome  of  them  coul&  fcarcely  read  it.  The  hu- 
man mind  neglefted,  uncultivated  and  deprelTed,  funk  into  the  moft  profound  ig- 
norance. The  fuperior  judgment  of  Charlemagne,  vdio,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  governed  France  and  Germany,  with  part  of  Italy ;  and  Alfred  the 
Great  in  England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  century,  endeavoured  to  dif- 
pel  this  darknefs,  and  gave  their  fubjefts  a  fhort  glimpfe  of  light.  But  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  inftitutions.  The  darknefs 
returned,  and  even  increafed ;  fo  that  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm  prevailed  throughout  Europe. 

A  new  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  government 
formerly  unknown;  which  fmgular  inftitution  is  now  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
the  Feudal  Syjiem.  The  king,  or  general,  who  led  the  Barbarians  to  conqueft,  par- 
ceiled  out  the  lands  of  the  vanquilhed  among  his  chief  officers,  binding  thofe  on 
whom  they  were  beftow^ed  to  bear  arms  in  his  fervice.  The  chief  ofiicers  imitated 
the  example  of  the  fovereign,  and  in  diftributing  portions  of  their  lands  among 
their  dependents,  annexed  the  fame  condition  to  the  grant;  a  fyftem  admirably  cal- 
culated for  defence  againft  the  foreign  enemy,  but  which  degenerated  into  a  fyftem 
of  domeftic  oppreffion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  intolerable.  They  reduced, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  ftate  of  actual  fervitude.  All  who  were  not  fol- 
diers,  were  peafants,  fixed  to  the  foil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  fale  or  by  conveyance.  Every  offend- 
ed baron,  or  chieftain,  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  fought  redrefs  at  the  head  of 
his  vailals.    His  adverfaries  met  him  in  like  hoftilc  array.    The  kindred  and  de* 
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pendents  of  the  aggreflbr,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  quarrel. 
They  had  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neuter. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  the  encroachments  of  their  nobles  with  impa- 
tience. In  order  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance  thofe  potent 
vaflals,  who,  while  they  enflaved  the  people,  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  towns.  Thefe  privileges  abo- 
liflied  all  marks  of  fervitude  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  formed  into  cor- 
porations or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  magiftrates  of  their 
own  nomination. 

The  acquilition  of  liberty  foon  produced  a  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  revived  ^  commerce  became  an  obje6t  of  attention,  and 
began  to  flouriih. 

Various  caufes  contributed  to  revive  this  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  to  renew  the 
intercourfe  between  different  nations.    Gonftantinopk,  the  capital  of  the  eaflern  or 
Greek  empire,  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  o\ferthrew 
that  of  the  Weft.    It  was  ftill  a  learned  and  a  commercial  city  ;  and  the-crufades, 
which  were  begun  by  the  Chriftian  powers  of  Europe  with  a  view  to  drive 

^'  the  Saracens  from  Jerufalem,  having  opened  a  communication  between  Eu- 
^  ^  '  rope  and  the  Eaft,  Conftantinople  became  the  general  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  Chriftian  armies,  in  their  way  to  Paleftine,  or  on  their  return  from  thence. 
Though  the  object  of  thefe  expeditions  were  conqueft,  and  not  commerce,  and 
though  the  iffue  of  them  proved  unfortunate,  their  commercial  effects  were  both 
beneficial  and  permanent. 

Soon  after  the  clofe  of  the  holy  war,  the  mariners  cqn^afs  was  invented, 

^*  which  facilitated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought 
them  nearer  to  each  other.  The  Italian  ftates,  particularly  thofe  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  began  to  eftablifh  a  reguletr  commerce  with  Egypt,  and  to  draw  from 
thence  the  rich  produ6tions  -of  India.  Thefe  commodities' they  difpofed  of  to  great 
advantage  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  fome  tafte  of 
elegance,  uaknov/n  to  their  predeceffors,  or  defpifed  by  them.  During  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  thefe  ages  by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Com- 
panies, or  focieties  of  Lombard  merchants  fettled  in  every  different  kingdom ;  thej 
became  the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  Europe.  One  of  thefe 
companies  fettled  in  London ;  and  from  hence  the  name  of  Lombard-ftreet  was 
derived. 

While  the  Italians  in  the  fouth-of  Europe  cultivated  trade  with  fuch  induftry 
and  fuccefs,  the  fame  purfuit  began  in  the  North  towards  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  nations  around  the  Baltic,  were 
at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  infefted  that  fea  with  their  piracies,  this  ob- 
liged the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh,  foon  after  they  had  begun  to  open  fome 
trade  Vv^ith  the  Italians,  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  derived 
fuch  advantages  from  this  union,  that  other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy ; 
and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  eighty  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities,  fcattered  through  thofe 
large  countries  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  which  ftretch  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Baltic,  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  alliance,  called  the  Hanfeatic  League ; 
which  became  fo  formidable,  that  its  alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was 
dreaded  by  the  greateft  monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  iiftbciation 
formed  the  firft  fyftematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  con- 
dufted  it  by  common  laws  enacted  in  their  general  aflemblies.  They  fupplied  the 
reft  of  Europe  v/ith  naval  ftores ;  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  moft  eminent 
of  which  was  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  they  eftabliffied  ftaples,  in  which  their 
commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the  produc- 
tions 
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tlons  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the 
more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  ufetul  commodities  of  the  North. 

As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombards  and 
Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  fuch  extent  as 
well  as  advantage,  as  diftufed  among  them  a  general  habit  of  induftry,  which  long 
rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  moft  opulent,  the  moft  populous, 
and  beft  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Struck  with  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  thefe  provinces,  of  which  he  difcovered  the 
true  caufe,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry among  his  own  fubjetts,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fitua-  ^'  ^' 
tion,  and  ignorant  of  the  iburce  trom  which  opulence  was  deftined  to  flov/  '^^°* 
into  their  country,  totally  negletled  commerce,  and  did  not  even  attempt  thofe 
manufac'tures,  the  materials  of  which  they  furnilhed  to  foreigners.  By  alluring 
Flemilh  artifans  to  fettle  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the 
encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  he  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manu- 
fattures  of  England  ;  and  firft  turned  the  active  and  enterpriling  genius  of  his  peo- 
ple towards  thofe  arts  which  have  raifed  the  Englilh  to  the  firft  rank  among  com- 
mercial nations. 

The  Chriiliian  princes,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  their  inveterate  enemies  the 
Turks,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendlhip  and  affiftance  ot  the  khans  of  Tartary. 
The  Chriftian  embaffies  were  managed  chiefly  by  monks,  who,  impelled  by  zeal 
and  undaunted  by  difficulties  and  danger,  tound  their  way  to  the  remote  courts  of 
thefe  infidels.  "Qie  Englilh  philofopher,  Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  induftrious  as  to  ccl- 
lect  from  their  relations,  or  traditions,  many  particulars  of  the  Tartars,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Purchas's  Pilgrim.  The  firft  regular  traveller,  of  the  monkilh  kind, 
who  committed  his  difcoveries  to  writing,  was  John  du  Plant  Carpin,  who,  with 
fome  of  his  brethren,  about  the  year  1246,  carried  a  letter  from  pope  Innocent  to 
the  great  khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  fubjetts  in  that  prince's  extenfive 
dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of  travelling  Sinto  Tartary  and  India  became 
general ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  many  Europeans,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ferved  in  the  armies  of  Tamerlane,  one  of  the  great- 
eft  princes  of  Tartary,  whofe  conquefts  reached  to  the  moft  remote  corners  of  In- 
dia ;  and  that  they  introduced  into  Europe  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  and  artillery ;  the 
difcovery  made  by  a  German  chemift  being  only  partial  and  accidental. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  who,  jealous  of  the  riling  power  of  the  Turks,  had 
checked  their  progrefs,  the  Chriftian  adventurers,  upon  their  return,  magni- 
fying the  vaft  riches  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  infpired  their  countrymen  with  a  de-   ^'  ^' 
fire  of  failing  thither.    The  Portuguefe  had  long  been  diftinguilhed  by  their 
application  to  maritime  affairs ;  and  to  their  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Great  Britain  is  to  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  commerce. 

The  firft  adventurers  contented  themfelves  with  ffiort  voyages,  creeping  along 
"the  coaft  of  Africa,  difcovering  cape  after  cape  ;  but  by  making  a  gradual  progrefs 
fouthward,  Vafquez  de  Gama,  in  the  year  1497,  doubled  the  extreme  cape, 
which  opened  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  all  thofe  countries  known 
by  the  name  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

While  the  Portuguefe  were  intent  upon  a  paffage  to  India  by  the  eaft,  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  project  of  failing  thither  by  the  weft.  His  propofal 
being  condemned  by  his  countrvmen  as  chimerical  and  abfurd,  he  laid  his  fchemes 
fucceffively  before  the  courts  oi^  France,  England,  and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no 
better  fuccefs.  Such  repeated  difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit  of 
any  man  but  Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expcncc,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  defray  it.  Spain  was  now  his  only  rcfource,  and  there,  after  eight  years  attend- 
ance, he  at  length  fucceeded  through  the  intercft  of  queen  IfabeJla.    This  princefs 
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■was  prevailed  on  to  patronife  him,  by  the  Teprefentations  of  Jaan  Pere2;,  guardian 
of  the  monaftery  of  Rabida.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  of  forae 
credit  with  queen  Ifabella  ;  and  being  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  from  his  per- 
fonal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  knowledge  of  his  merit,  he  had  entered  into  an 
accurate  examination  of  that  great  man's  proleft,  in  conjun£lion  with  a  phyfician, 
fettled  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  was  eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  mathematicks. 
This  inveftigation  completely  fatisfied  them  of  the  folidity  of  the  principles 
on  which  Columbus  founded  his  opinion.  Perez,  therefore,  fo  ftrougly  recom- 
mended it  to  queen  Ifabella,  that  flie  entered  into  the  fcheme,  and  even  generoufly 
offered,  to  the  honour  of  her  fex,  to  pledge  her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as. 
much  money  as  might  be  required  in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  But 
Santangel,  another  friend  and  patron  of  Columbus,  immediately  engaged  to  advance 
the  requilite  fum,  that  the  queen  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  having 
recourfe  to  that  expedient. 

Columbus  now  fet  fail  the  3d  of  Auguft,  anno  1492,  with  three  flrips,  upon  one 
of  the  moil  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate  of  which, 
the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted.  In  this  voyage  he  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  ;  and  his.failors,  who  were  often  difcontented,  at  length  began 
to  infift  upon  his  return,  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  throw  him  overboard  : 
but  the  firmnefs  of  the  commander,  and  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a  paifage  of 
33  days,  put  an  end  to  the  commotion.  From  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  he 
found,  to  his  furprife,  that  this  could  not  be  the  Indies  he  was  in  queft  of,  but 
that  he  had  fortunately  difcovered  a  new  world,  of  which  th^jreader  may  fee  a 
circumftantial  account  in  that  part  of  the  following  work  which:  treats  of  America. 

Europe  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefs  into  which  flie  had  been  funk 

^    fmce  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire.    Learning  awoke  from  her  flum- 
1440'  near  twelve  centuries,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  became  another 

people.  The  art  of  printing,  which  fpreads  with  fuch  rapidity  from  country 
to  country  the  wifdom  and  follies  of  mankind,  was  invented :  artillery  and  engi- 
neering made  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  totally  changed  the  operations  of  war.  Every 
maritime  nation  fitted  out  fleets  for  making  difcoveries,  and  the  whole  world  be- 
came connefted  by  commerce.  The  reformation  in  religion  reftored  liberty  to 
■genius ;  the  human  mind  was  releafed  from  the  fliackles  of  fuperftition,  which  had 
long  filenced  reafon.  The  arts  and  fciences  began  to  be  cultivated,  literature  was 
efteemed  ;  commerce  was  every  day  improved,  and  riches  from  many  diftant  fources 
flowed  into  Europe.  But  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  unfolded  only  by  flow 
degrees.  Many  prejudices  were  to  be  removed,  many  abufes  correfted,  and  many 
difliclties  furmounted,  before  the  fciences  could  -appear  in  their  genuine  luflre. 
Truth  and  beauty  feem  indeed  to  furround  mankind ;  but  they  are  difregarded  till 
properly  difplayed.  The  veil  mufl:  be  withdrawn  from  the  face  of  nature,  before 
her  genuine  graces  can  be  difcerned.  A  fucceflion  of  great  geniufes  is  neceflary 
to  explore  the  hidden  paths  of  true  philofophy. 

The  firfl;  fl:udies  that  engaged  mankind  at  the  revival  of  learning,  were  languages. 
and  hiftpry.  Memory  was  the  firfi:  faculty  cultivated  ;  becaufe  the  mofl:  eafily  fa- 
tisfied,  and  the  knowledge  it  procures  the  moft  eafily  attained.  Hence  proceeded 
that  fwarm  of  fcholars,  fo  deeply  fl^illed  in  the  learned  languages,  as  to  negle£t 
their  own ;  and  who  ftudied  every  thing  in  the  ancients  but  their  graces.  An  in- 
ventive genius  is  always  difl^atisfied  with  its  own  province  ;  becaufe  it  fees  much 
.  farther  than  it  reaches ;  and  the  moft  penetrating  minds  often  find  in  themfelves  a 
fecret  rigorous  judge  ;  which  the  approbation  of  others  may  filence  for  a  while, 
but  can  never  totally  corrupt.  We  need  not  therefore  be  fuvprifed  that  thefe  fcho- 
lars fliould  boaft  fo  highly  of  their  flender  attainments  in  a  ftyle  often  ridiculousj 
and  fometimes  barbarous. 
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But  this  fondnefs  for  the  ancient,  and  negleft  of  the  modern  langmges,  did  not 
long  continue.  The  learned  were  foon  convinced  that  beautiful  thoughts  loft  no^ 
thing  by  being  cloathed  in  a  living  language ;  and  hence  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
prefs  in  their  own  tongues,  what  the  ancients  had  delivered  in  theirs.  Thus  the 
imagination  of  the  moderns  was  gradually  kindled  up  by  that  of  the  ancients  .;  and 
produced  all  the  noble  performances  in  the  laft  and  prefent  centuries  in  eloquence, 
hiftory,  and  poetry. 

The  arts  of  elegance  are  fo  clofely  conneSted  with,  polite  learning,  that  a  genius 
for  cultivating  the  one,  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  other.  The  various  works 
of  the  ancients  were  no  fooner  carefully  examined,  than  judicious  artifts  were 
ftruck  with  thofe  ineftimable  models,  which  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  Gothic  bar- 
barity. The  forms  of  Grecian  fculpture  might  be  imitated,  but  could  not  be  fur- 
paffed.  Hence  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  brought  the  arts  of  defign  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  has  not  fiince  been  exceeded. 

The  progrefs  of  philofophy  was  much  flower  than  that  of  the  polite  arts.  The 
face  of  nature  is  the  primary  book  of  philofophers  ;  and  from  the  lofs  of  many  an- 
cient works,  and  the  obfcurity  of  thofe  which  remained,  the  moderns  were  obliged 
to  lludy  it.  But  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  fuperftitious  bigotry,  declared  open 
war  with  fcience,  whofe  interefts  were  upheld  by  a  few  extraordinary  men,  thinly 
fcattered  over  Europe,  who  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  a  light  too  ftrong  for  the  feeble 
eyes  of  their  contemporaries.  In  this  noble  undertaking  the  Engliih  had  a  prin- 
cipal lhare  :  at  once  the  champions  of  liberty  and  learning.  In  the  profound  parts 
of  fcience  they  ^ere  never  furpaffed  :  they  demoliflied  the  fyftems  which  imagina- 
tion had  built  on  the  foundations  of  fophiftry,  followed  nature  through  her  intri- 
cate mazes,  and  eftabliflied  philofophy  on  the  folid  bafis  of  calculation  and  ex- 
periment. 

It  was  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed 
into  one  great  political  fyftem,  in  which  each  took  a  ftation,  wherein  it  has  fince 
remained,  with  lefs  variation  than  could  have  been  expefted,  after  the  fhocks  oc- 
cafioned  by  fo  many  internal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars,  of  which  we 
have  given  fome  account  in  the  hiftory  of  each  particular  ftate  in  the  following 
work.  The  great  events  which  happened  then,  have  not  hitherto  fpent  their  force. 
The  political  principles  and  maxims  then  eftabliflied,  ftill  continue  to  operate ;  and 
the  ideas  concerning  the  balance  of  power  then  introduced,  or  rendered  general, 
ftill  influence,  in  fome  degree,  the  councils  of  European  nations. 

In  the  north,  this  balance  has  been  fliaken  of  late  years  by  the  faccefsful  ambi- 
tion of  Ruflia.  But  it  is  probable  the  competition  of  fo  many  rival  powers,  will 
always  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  gaining  the  empire  over  Europe.  Their  con- 
quefts  will  be  partial  and  tranfient ;  for  the  more  any  kingdom  is  extended,  it  be- 
comes proportionally  the  weaker ;  and  great  projects  have  not  been  fo  often  ex- 
ecuted by  flow  reiterated  efforts,  as  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  and  fometimes  by 
a  Angle  expedition.  A  prince  may  form  a  deliberate  plan  of  deftroying  the  liber- 
ties of  his  fubjefts ;  he  may  proceed  by  flow  degrees  in  the  execution  of  it ;  and 
if  he  die  before  it  is  completed,  his  fucceflbr  may  purfue  fimilar  fteps,  and  accom- 
plifli  the  fatal  defign :  but  external  conquefts  cannot  be  concealed.  Hence  the 
alarms  they  excite,  the  confederacies  they  give  occafion  to,  by  which  the  prince 
who,  by  misfortune  has  been  a  conqueror,  is  commonly  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mities. This  doftrine,  however  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  a  powerful  and  vic- 
torious nation,  is  one  of  the  beft  eftabliflied  in  the  fcience  of  politics.  It  is  con- 
firmed by  examples  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  ftates  of  Greece,  in  particular, 
delivered  from  the  terror  of  the  Perfian  invafions,  exhibit  the  fame  truth  in  a  great 
variety  of  lights.  Several  of  thofe  warlike  communities  imbibed  the  frenzy  of  con- 
queft,  and  each  in  its  turn  was  reduced  by  this  frenzy  to  the  utmoft  mifery  and  dif- 
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trefs*.  The  modern  examples  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  almoft  unneceflary  to 
mention  them.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  •]•  excited  the  terror 
of  all  Europe,  before  it  excited  the  pity  of  Great  Britain  !  Had  that  family  never 
been  the  objeft  of  fear,  the  emprefs-queen  would  never  have  become  the  object  of 
compallion.  France  affords  an  example  not  lefs  ftriking.  The  nerves  of  that 
kingdom  was  ftrained  fo  far  beyond  their  ftrength,  by  an  ambitious  monarch,  that 
it  feemed  unlikely  they  fliould  acquire  their  natural  tone  in  the  courfe  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  debility  of  their  efforts  in  the  war  of  1756  proved  the  greatnefs  of  the 
evil,  and  the  inefficacy  of  any  remedy  which  was  not  flow  and  gradual.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  interefls  of  civil  fociety,  that  democratic  will  prove  as  unfortunate 
as  monarchic  ambition. 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  enjoys  the  greateft  profperity 
and  glory.  She  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  more  careful  to  preferve  fo  brilliant 
an  exiftence.  A  great  empire  is  beft  maintained  by  extreme  political  cau- 
tion, and  by  moderation  even  in  viftory.  Some  of  the  wifefl  men  have  thought 
that  the  conquefl  of  Canada  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution  in  America,  and  the 
evils  which  followed  that  m^iaiorable  event  j  and  which  have  rebounded  with  fuch 
juft  violence  on  the  ambitious  country  that  unwarrantably  lent  its  aid  towards  the 
difmemberment  of  the  Britifh  empire. 


PART         III.  jt 
OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION. 

DEITY  is  an  awful  objeft,  and  has  ever  roilTed  the  attention  of  mankind,  who 
being  incapable  of  elevating  their  ideas  to  the  fublimity  of  his  perfeftions, 
have  too  often  brought  down  his  perfeftions  to  the  level  of  their  own  ideas.  This 
is  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to  thofe  nations  whofe  religion  had  no  other 
foundation  but  the  natural  feelings,  and  more  often  the  irregular  paflions,  of  the 
human  heart,  and  who  had  received  no  light  from  heaven  r.efpecling  this  import- 
ant objeft.  In  deducing  the  hiftory  of  religion,  therefore,  we  mufl  make  the  fame 
diflinftion  which  we  have  hitherto  obferved,  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  arts, 
fciences,  and  of  civilization  among  mankind.  "We  mufl  feparate  what  is  human 
from  what  is  divine,  what  had  its  origin  from  particular  revelations,  from  what  is 
the  effeft  of  general  laws,  and  of  the  unaffiffed  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

Agreeably  to  this  diflinclion,  we  find,  that  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  world,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  eaflern  nations  was  pure  and  luminous.  It  rofe  from  a  divine  fource, 
and  was  not  then  disfigured  by  human  fiftions.  In  time,  however,  the  ray  of  tra- 
dition was  obfcured,  and  among  thofe  tribes  which  feparated  at  the  greateft  dif- 
tance,  and  in  the  fmalleft  numbers,  from  the  more  improved  focieties  of  men,  it 
was  altogether  obliterated. 


*  The  reader  who  would  fee  this  fubjecil  fully 
illuftrated,  may  look  at  Ifocrates'  Oration  on  the 
Peace  ;  one  of  the  moft  fiiiilhed  models  of  ancient 
eloquence  ;  and  which  contains  a  rich  fund  of  po- 
litical knowledge. 

-j-  Germany,  Holland,  and  all  the  Low  Coun- 
tres,  feveral  ftates  in  Italy,  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
■with  the  vaft  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in 
South  America,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, governed  by  Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  territories  rivalling  in  riches  and  extent 


the  moft  powerful  empires  of  antiquity,  but  which 
did  not  gratify  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  ; 
and  his  whole  reign  was  a  fcene  of  hoftility  againft 
his  neighbours.  One  of  his  fuccelTors,  the  late 
emprefs-queen,  and  the  reprefentative  of  that  fa- 
mily, was,  however,  upon  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, not  only  ftripped  of  her  dominions,  but  re- 
duced fo  low  as  to  be  in  want  of  neceffaries  ;  and 
contributions  were  actually  raifed  for  her  in  Great 
Britain,  whofe  king,  George  II.  engaged  in  her 
caufe,  and  reinftated  her  in  tfie  imperial  throne. 
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Fn  this  fituation  a  particular  people  was  felefted  by  God  himfelf,  to  be  the 
depolitaries  of  his  law  and  worlhip ;  but  the  reft  of  mankind  were  left  to  form 
hvpothefes  upon  thefe  fubjefts,  which  were  more  or  lefs  perfeft  according  to  an 
infinity  of  circumftances,  which  cannot  properly  be  reduced  under  any  general  heads. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  anticjuity,  that  which  prevailed  the  longeft,  and 
extended  the  wideft,  was  Polytheism,  or  the  doftrine  of  a  plurality  of  Gods. 
The  rage  of  fyftem,  the  ambition  of  reducing  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world 
to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occaiioned  many  imperfeft  accounts,  both  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  fpecies  ot  worlhip.  For,  without  entering  into  a  minute 
detail,  it  is  impoflible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  what  is  faid  up- 
on it  in  general,  muft  always  be  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  obferved,  that  the  polytheifm  of  the  ancients  feems 
feldom  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  philofophical  fpeculations,or  of  disfigured  traditions, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  divinity.  It  appears  to  have  arifen  during  the  rudeft, 
ages  of  fociety,  while  the  rational  powers  were  feeble,  ,  and  while  mankind  were 
under  the  tyranny  of  imagination  and  pailion..  It  was  built  chiefly  upon  fentiment : 
as  each  tribe  of  men  had  their  heroes,  fo  likewife  -tt^  had  their  gods.  Thofe  he- 
roes who  led  them  forth  to  the  combat,  who  prefided  in  their  councils,  whofe 
image  was  engraven  on  their  fancy,  whofe  exploits  were  imprinted  on  their  me- 
mory, even  after  death  enjoyed  an  exiftence  in  the  imagination  of  their  followers. 
The  force  of  blood,  of  friendfhip,  of  affeftion,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we 
cannot  eafily  cqnceive  ;  but  the  power  of  imagination  over  the  fenfes  is  what  all 
men  have  in  fome  degree  experienced.  Combine  thefe  two  caufes,  aud  it  will  not 
appear  llrange  that  the  images  of  departed  heroes  flrould  have  been  feen  by  their 
companions,  animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and  per- 
forming, in  a  word,  the  fame  funftions  which  they  performed  when  alive.  An 
appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not  excite  terror  among  men  unacquainted  with  evil 
fpirits,  and  who  had  not  learnt  to  fear  any  thing  but  their  enemies.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  confirmed  their  courage,  flattered  their  vanity,  and  the  teftimony  of  thofe 
who  had  feen  it,  fupported  by  the  extreme  credulity  and  romantic  caft  of  thofe 
who  had  not,  gained  an  univerfal  aflfent  am.ong  all  the  members  of  their  fociety. 
A  fmall  degree  of  perfection  would  hh,  fufiicient  to  convince  them,  that,  as  their 
own  heroes  exifted  after  death,  the  fame  thing  might  happen  to  thofe  of  their  ene- 
mies. Two  orders  of  gods,  therefore,  would  be  eftabliflied,  the  propitious  and  the 
hoftile;  the  gods  who  were  to  be  loved,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.  But 
time  which  wears  off  the  impreflions  of  tradition,  the  frequent  invafions  by  which 
the  nations  of  antiquity  were  ravaged,  defolated,  or  tranfplanted,  made  them  lofe 
the  names,,  and  confound  the  chara61:ers  of  thofe  two  orders  of  divinities,  and  form 
various  ■  fyll:ems  of  religion,  which,  though  warped  by  a  thoufand  particular  cir- 
cumftances, gave  no  fmall  indications  of  their  firft  texture  and  original  materials. 
In  general  the  gods  of  the  ancients  gave  abundant  proof  ot  human  infirmity :  they 
were  fubjeft  to  all  the  paflions  of  men  ;  they  partook  even  of  their  partial  afl'eftions. 
7"hey  did'not  eat  and  drink  the  fame  fubftances  with  men ;  but  they  lived  on  nec- 
tar and  ambrofia;  they  had  a  particular  pleafure  in  fmelling  the  ftcam  of  the  fa- 
crifices,  and  they  made  love  with  an  ardour  unknov/n  in  northern  climates.  The 
rites  by  which  they  were  worfliiped,  naturally  rcfulted.from  their  charafter.  The 
moft  enlightened  am.ong  the  Greeks  entertained  nearly  the  fame  notion  of  gods  and- 
religion,  with  thofe  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  poems  of  Heiiod  and  Homer ; 
and  Anaxagoras,  who  flouriflied  B.  C,  430  years,  was  the  firft  Grecian  that  publicly, 
announced  the  exiftence  of  one  Creator  and  governor  of  the  univerfe. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was  not  much., 
connected,  either  with  their  private  behaviour,  or  with  their  political  arrangements. 
The  greateft  part  of  mankind  were  then  extremely  tolerant  in  their  principles. 
They  had  their  own  gods  \yho  watched  over  them^  their  neighbours,  they  ima-- 
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glned,  alfo  had  their's  ;  and  there  was  room  enough  In  the  univerfe  for  both  to  live 
together  in  friendfliip,  without  difturbing  each  other. 

The  introduftion  of  Chrillianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  God,  by  announcing 
the  purity  of  his  chara6ter,  and  by  explaining  the  fervice  he  required  of  men,  pro- 
duced a  total  alteration  in  their  religious  fentiment  and  belief.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  for  handling  this  fublime  fubjefl :  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  Chrif- 
tianity  made  its  way  among  the  civilized  part  of  mankind,  by  the  fubhmity  of  its 
doctrines  and  precepts ;  it  required  not  the  aid  of  human  power  y  it  fuftained.  itfelf 
by  the  truth  and  wifdom  by  which  it  was  charafterifed.  But  in  time  it  became 
corrupted  by  the  introdu6lion  of  worldly  maxims,  of  maxims  very  inconfiilent  with 
the  precepts  of  its  divine  author,  and  by  the  ambition  of  the  clergy. 

The  management  of  what  related  to  the  church  being  naturally  conferred  on 
thofe  who  had  eftabliflied  it,  firft  occafioned  the  elevation,  and  then  the  domination, 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  exorbitant  claim  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  over  all  the  members 
of  the  Chriftian  world.  It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe,  within  our  narrow  limits,  all 
the  concomitant  caufes,  fome  of  which  wei'e  extremely  delicate,  by  which  this  fpe- 
cies  of  univerfal  monarchy  was  eilablilhed.  The  bifliops  of  Rome,  by  being  re- 
moved from  the  controul  of  the  Roman  emperors,  then  refiding  in  Conftantinople  j 
by  borrowing,  with  little  variation,  the  religions  ceremonies  and  rites  eftablifhedt 
among  the  heathen  world,  and  otherwife  working  on  the  credulous  minds  of  Bar- 
barians, by  whom  that  empire  began  to  be  difmembered ;  and  by  availing  them- 
selves of  every  circumftance  which  Fortune  threw  In  their  way,  flOj^vly  erected  the 
fabric  of  their  antlchrlftian  power,  at  firft  an  objeft  of  veneration,  and  afterwards  a 
terror  to  all  temporal  princes.  The  caufes  of  Its  happy  diffolutio'n  are  more  pal- 
pable, and  operated  with  greater  aftivity.  The  moft  efficacious  were  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  rapid  improvement  of  arts,  government,  and  commerce,  which  af- 
ter many  ages  of  barbarity,  made  their  way  into  Europe.  The  fcandalous  lives  of 
thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  minifters  of  J  ejus  Chrifi;  their  ignorance  and  tyranny; 
the  defire  natural  to  fovereigns  of  delivering  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke;  the 
opportunity  of  applying  to  national  objefts,  the  Incredible  wealth  which  had  been 
diverted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  confpired  with 
the  ardour  of  the  firft  reformers,  and  haftened  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  The 
abfurdity  of  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  demonftrated ;  many  of  her 
doftrlnes  were  proved  to  be  equally  unfcrlptural  and  irrational;  and  many  of  her 
abfurd  mummeries  and  fuperftitions  were  expofed  both  by  argument  and  ridicule. 
The  fervices  of  the  reformers  In  this  refpeft  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled;  but  in- 
volved, as  they  had  themfelves  been,  in  the  darknefs  of  fuperftition,  it  was  not  to  be 
expefted  that  they  Ihould  be  able  wholly'to  free  themfelves  from  errors.  With  all 
their  defefts,  they  are  entitled  to  admiration  and  gratitude ;  and  the  Reformation 
begun  by  Luther  in  Germany  in  the  year  1 5 1 7,  and  which  took  place  In  England 
A.  D.  1534,  was  an  event  highly  favourable  to  the  civil,  as  well  as  to  the  religious 
liberties  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  main  part  of  aur  work,  beginning  with  Efrcp-E. 
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EUROPE,  though  the  leaft  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  containing  according 
to  Zimmermann  *  only  about  2,627,574  fquare  miles,  whereas  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  other  quarters,  are  eftimated  at  36,666,806,  is  in  many 
refpefts  that  which  moft  deferves  our  attention.  There  the  human  mind  has  made 
the  greateft  improvements  ;  and  there  the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the 
fciences,  both  military  and  civil,  have  reached  the  higheft  perfe61:ion.  If  we  except 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe  that  we  find  the  greateft  variety  of 
charafter,  government,  and  manners  and  from  whence  we  draw  the  greateft 
aumber  of  fatfs  and  memorials  for  our  entertainment  or  inftrudiion. 

Geography  difcovers  to  us  two  circumftances  with  regard  to  Europe,  which  per- 
haps have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in  giving  to  it  this  diftinguiihed  fuperiority. 
Firlt,  the  happy  tempetature  of  its  climate,  no  part  of  it  lying  within  the  torrid 
zone ;  and  fecondly,  the  great  variety  of  its  furface.  The  effeft  of  a  moderate 
climate,  both  on  plants  and  animals,  is  well  known  from  experience.  The  great 
number  of  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  &c.  which  divide  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  from  each  other,  is  likewife  extremely  commodious  for  its  inhabitants. 
Thefe  natural  boundaries  check  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  or  defpotifm,  which  has 
always  been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive  plains  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft:  the  feas  and 
rivers  facilitate  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  between  different  nations ;  and  even 
the  barren  rocks  and  mountains  are  better  calculated  to  fliarpen  human  induflry 
and  invention,  than  the  natural  unfolicited  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile  foils.  There 
is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  diverfified  in  its  furface,  fo  interrupted  by  natural  bounda- 
ries or  divifions,  as  Greece ;  and  we  have  feen  that  it  was  there  mankind  reaped 
their  higheff  honours  in  arts  and  arms.  What  Greece  therefore  was  with  regard 
to  Europe,  Europe#s  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  analogy  may  even 
be  carried  farther,  and  it  is  neceffary  to  attend' to  it.  As  ancient  Greece  (for  we 
do  not  fpeak  of  Greece  as  it  is  at  prefent,  under  the  dominion  of  Barbarians)  was 
diftinguiihed  above  the  reft  of  Europe  for  the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the  freedom 
of  its  governments  ;  fo  has  Europe  in  general  been  remarkable  for  fmaller  devia- 
tions, at  leaft,  from  political  juftice,  than  have  been  admitted  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world.  Though  moft  of  the  European  governments  are  monarchical,  we  may 
difcover,  on  due  examination,  that  there  are  innumerable  fprings,  which  check  the 
force,  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchic  power.  In  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of 
thefe  checks,:  Rufha,  Spain,  Denmark,  Pruffia,  and  other  monarchies,  vary  in  their 
political  fabric,  till  the  feries  ends  in  Great  Britain,  the  happieft  conftitution  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  has  ever  exhibited.  Befides  monarchies,  in  which  one  man 
bears  the  chief  fvvay,  there  are  in  Europe,  arijlocracies  or  governments  of  the  nobles, 
and  democracies  or  governments  of  the  people.  Venice  is  an  example  of  the  for- 
mer ;  Holland,  and  fome  ftates  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  incline  to  the  latter. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftablifhed  throughout  every  part  of  Europe,  except 
Turkey  \  but,  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  different 
lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt  to  appear,  when  viewed  by  perfons  of 

*  See  Zimmermann's  Political  Survey  of  Europe,    Bufcbing,  Kitchin,  Templeman,  Bergman,  Crome, 
p.  5,  where  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the    and  Stahft.  Ueberfich;  of  their  different  accounts 
geographical  fquare  miles  contained  in  Europe,  as    the  average  is  exadtly  the  number  ftated  above, 
ftated  by  fix     the  ableft  modern  geographers,  viz, 
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different  educations  and  paffions,  that  religion  is  divided  into  a  number  of  different 
lefts,  but  which  may  be  comprehended  under  three  general  denominations;  iff. 
The  Greek  church  ;  2d,  Popery;  and  3d,  Proteftantifm  :  which  laft  is  again  divided 
into  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinifm,  fo  called  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  dif- 
tinguiffied  reformers  of  the  i6th  century. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  old 
German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Gothic. 

The  greateft  part  of  Europe  being  fituated  above  the  45th  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and  even  its  moft  fouthern  provinces  being  far  diftant  from  the  torrid 
zone,  the  fpecies  of  organized  bodies  are  much  lefs  numerous  in  Europe  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Thus,  for  inftance,  upon  an  equal  number  of  fquare 
miles,  the  number  of  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  in  Europe  is  to  the  number  of  them 
in  Afia  as  i  to  24-,  to  that  in  America  as  i  to  24,  and  to  that  in  Africa  as  i  to  10 : 
and  the  number  of  the  vegetable  fpecies  in  the  other  three  divifions  of  the  globe, 
is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  in  Europe.  Of  the  precious  foffils,  diamonds  and  platina 
are  wanting;  gold  and  filver  are  not  abundant;  but  the  commercial  and  warlike 
fpirit  of  Europe  enriches  it  with  the  produftions  of  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

It  will  doubtlefs  be  agreeable  to  the  inquifitive  mind  to  have  at  one  view  in 
round  numbers  a  comparative  eftimate  of  the  different  ftates  of  Europe,  both  as  to 
the  article  of  revenue,  and  that  of  their  land  and  naval  forces. 

Public  Revenue  of  the  Principal  States  In  Europe. 


1.  Great  Britain  14,500,000 

2.  Auftria    —    12,400,000  ( 1 12  million  florins) 

o  ?  (Necker  Compte 

3.  France    -    18,000,000  J  ^  ^^^^^^^  i 

4.  Spain      —  5,000,000    Of  old  Spain  alone 

5.  Ruflia      —  5,800,000 

6.  Turkey   —  5,000,000 

7.  Pruflia  —  3,600,000 
.8.  Portugal  —  1,800,000 

9.  Sicily      —      1,400,000  medium 
10.  Holland  — -  4,000,000 


11.  Sweden     —  1,300,000 

12.  Venice      —  1,000,000 

13.  Denmark  —  1,000,000 

14.  Eleftorate  of 
Saxony  — 

15.  Eleftorate  of 
Hanover 

16.  Joint  Ele^l.of  ■ 
the  Palat.  and  1,100,000 
Bavaria 

17.  Sardinia    —  i,oci8',ooo 


I  1,100,000 
|-  900,000 

i 


The  power  of  ftates  is  not  to  be  eftimated  merely  by  their  finances,  becaufe,  in 
fome  countries,  the  value  of  money  is  much  higher  than  in  others  ;  thus,  for  inftance, 
the  whole  Ruffian  army  cofts  the  ftate  lefs  than  two  millions  of  rubles. 

Land  Forces  of  the  European  States  /;/  the  Year  1783. 


'france'  ■ —  —  300,000 
Auftria  — '■  • —  282,000 


290,000 


Ruffia  (450,000  in  all)  in  \ 
Europe      —       —  J 
Pruffia  —       —  224,000 

Turkey  (2 1 0,000  in  all)  in  )  ^ 
Europe  only         -tt-     J  ■  -  ^  * 

Spain  -— 

Denmark  — . 

Great  Britain 

Sweden  — • 
.Sardmia  — » 


f         (  includmg 

'      i  militia 
72,000 

o        (  including 
—  58,000  •{      ..v  ° 

•'          I  militia 


50,000 
.4.0,00.0 


Holland  —  — 

Naples  and  Sicily  — ■ 
Eledlorate  of  Saxony  — 
Portugal  —  — 

Eleftorate  of  Bavaria  and 

the  Palatinate'  — 
HefTe  Callei  —  — 
Hanover  —  — 
Poland  ~  — 

Venice  —  — 

Wurtemburg   —  — 
The  Ecclefiaftical  State 
Tufcany         —  — 


37,000 
30,000 
26,000 
20,000 

24,000 

1 5,000 
20,000 
1 5,000 
8,000 
6,000 
5,000 
3,000 


If 
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If  we  calculate  the  armies  of  all  the  countries  In  Europe  at  two  millions  of  men, 
and  fuppofe  140  millions  of  inhabitants,  no  more  than  -^-V  of  the  whole  population 
are  foldiers.  The  prefent  military  eftablilhment  of  every  kingdom,  in  a  time  of 
general  peace,  ditTers  fomewhat  from  the  above  ftatement.  Auftria  and  Pruflia 
have  by  far  the  moll:  formidable  armies :  as  to  Ruffia,  the  immenfe  extent  of  its 
provinces  can  never  allow  an  army  of  more  than  120,000,  or  130,000  men,  to  aO: 
againft  an  enemy  ;  and  as  to  the  Turkifli  forces,  they  are  at  prefent  much  inferior  to 
any  other  well-difciplined  army.  The  different  proportions,  in  different  countries, 
between  the  population,  and  the  number  of  foldiers,  is  not  unworthy  of  obfervation. 
There  are  in  Germany  nearly  500,000  foldiers,  confequently  -^^  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation :  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  even  fuppofing  the  landing  armies  of  that 
Country  to  amount  to  120,000  men,  this  number  makes  only  -r-i-3-  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, which  amounts  to  1 6  millions.  How  then  can  France  expe£l:  to  maintain 
•2V  of  its  people  in  arms  and  idlenefs  ? 

Naval  Forces. 

Number  of  Ships  of  the  Line,  Frigates,  Cutters,  Sloops,  &c. 

I.  England 
a.  France 

3.  Spain 

4.  Holland 

5.  Sweden 

6.  Denmark 

7.  Turkey 

This  table,  taken  from  the  lifts  of  1783,  will  convey  fome  Idea  of  the  refpe(9:lve 
naval  ftrength  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Sicily,  Por- 
tugal, having  built  but  a  fmall  number  of  fhips,  of  late  years,  are  capable  of  main- 
taining a  much  larger  navy  than  they  now  have. 

The  proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Proteftant  religion 
is  eflabliflied,  to  thofe  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  is  nearly  as 
3  to  4 :  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  has  been  calculated  at  90,000,000 ;  the 
number  of  Proteftants  only  24,000,000,  which  is  a  proportion  of  nearly  4  to  i. 

Europe  is  not  deformed  by  thofe  Immenfe  deferts  which  cover  great  part  of  Alia, 
Africa,  and  America,  deferts  of  many  thoufand  fquare  miles,  and  which  are  partly 
owing  to  natural  and  infuperable  disadvantages  of  iituation,  partly  to  want  of  in- 
duftry.  Europe  excels  in  all  the  arts,  and  has  eftablifhed  innumerable  inftitutions 
for  preferving  and  propagating  ufeful  knowledge.  It  has  at  prefent  about  130  uni- 
verfities,  and  a  great  variety  of  literary  focieties,  or  academies  of  fciences,  arts,  and 
languages.  In  confequence  of  our  fuperiority  in  knowledge  and  enterprife,  we  en- 
joy all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  inhabitants  of 
regions,  on  which  nature  has  beftowed  greater  riches.  And  fuch  Is  our  proficiency 
in  aflronomy  and  navigation,  that,  having  conquered,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean,  the  commerce  of  the  Europeans  feems  to  be  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  globe  itfelf. 

The  flates  of  Europe,  confidered  with  refpeft  to  their  intrinfic  power  and  influ- 
ence abroad,  may  be  divided  into  three  clafTes ;  France,  Great-Britain,  Auftria, 
Pruflia,  and  Ruflia,  belong  to  the  firft  clafs.  Secondary  powers  are  thofe  of 
Turkey,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Sardinia :  the  third  clafs  compre- 
hends Portugal,  Naples  and  Sicily,  Poland,  the  joint  Electorate  of  the  Palatinate 
and  Bavaria,  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  Venice. 
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130 
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60 
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Ruffia 

Sardinia 

Venice 

Sicily 

Portusjal 
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63 
30 
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GRAND  DIVISIONS   of  EUROPE. 

THIS  grand  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the  loth  degree  wefl, 
and  the  65th  degree  eaft  longitude  from  London ;  and  between  the  36th  and 
7 2d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean 
on  the  eaft  by  Afia ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  divides  it  from 
Africa ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America  ; 
being  three  thoufand  miles  long  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the  weft,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oby  in  the  north-eaft  ;  and  2500  broad  from  north  to  fouth,  from  th^ 
north  Cape  in  Norway  to  Cape  Caya  or  Metapar  in  the  Morea,  the  moft  fbuthern 
promontory  in  Europe.    It  contains  the  following  kingdoms  and  ftates: 


Kingdoms. 

Length. 

Breadth, 

Chief  City. 

Dift.  &  Bearing 
from  London. 

DifF.  of  Time 
from  London. 

Religions. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

380 
300 
285 

300 
150 
160 

London 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

Miles. 

*  *  * 

400  N. 
270  N.  W. 

H.  M. 

*  *  * 

0    12  aft. 
0    26  aft. 

CalviniftSjLuth.itc. 
Calvinifts,  &c. 
Calvinifts  and  Pap. 

Norway 
Denmark 

1000 
240 

300 
180 

Bergen 
Copenhagen 

540  N. 
500  N.  E. 

0    24  bef. 
0    50  bef. 

Lutherans 
Lutherans 

Sweden 

800 

500 

Stockholm 

750  N.  E. 

I     10  bef. 

Lutherans 

Ruffia 

1500 

1 100 

Peterlburgh 

1 140  N.  E. 

2      4  bef.  . 

Greek  Church 

Poland 

700 

680 

War  fa  w 

760  E. 

I    24  bef. 

Pap.Luth.and  Calv. 

K.  Pr.  Dom. 

609 

350 

Berlin 

540  E. 

0    49  bef. 

Luth.  and  Calv. 

Germany 

600 

500 

Vienna 

6co  E. 

I      5  bef. 

Pap.Luth.and  Calv. 

Bohemia 

300 

2i;o 

Prague 

600  E. 

I      4  bef. 

Papifts 

Holland 

150 

100 

Amfterdam 

180  E, 

0    J  8  bef. 

Calvinifts 

Flanders 

200 

200 

Bruflfcls 

180  S.  E. 

0    1 6  bef. 

Papifts 

France 

600 

500 

Paris 

200  S.  E. 

0      9  bef. 

Papifts 

Spain 

700 

^00 

Madrid 

800  S. 

0    17  aft. 

Papifts 

Portugal 

300 

100 

Lilbon 

850  S.  W. 

0    38  aft. 

Papifts 

Switzerland 

260 

100 

Bern,  Coire, 
&c. 

420  S.  E. 

0    28  bef. 

Calvin,  and  Papifts. 

fmall  ftates  S  ^^^^'^^^^M°^^^^^^^^>^'^^^'^>^^^'^^>^°'^^'-^^'^^^^ 

Chief  cities  Turin,     Csfal,        Milan,Parma,Modena,Mantua,Venice, Genoa, Florence. 

Popedom 

240 

1 20 

Rome 

820  S. E. 

0    52  bef. 

Papilts 

Naples 

280 

1 20 

Naples 

870  S. E. 

I      0  bef. 

Papifts 

Hungary 

300 

200 

Buda 

780  S.  E. 

I     J  7  bef. 

Pap.  and  Proteftants 

Danubian  7 
Provinces  y 
Lit.Tartary* 
Greece 

600 

380  - 
400 

420 

240 
240 

{  Conftan- 
\  tinople 

Precop 

Athens 

1320  S.  E. 

1500  E. 
1360  S.  E. 

1  58  bef. 

2  24  bef. 
I    37  bef. 

Mahortietans,  and 
Greek  Church. 

•c  e 


^  £ 


\ 


*  This  includes  the  Crim  Tartary,  now  ceded  to  Rullia  i  for  the  particulars  of  which,  fee  Russia. 
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Exclufive  of  the  Britiih  ifles,  before  mentioned,  Europe  contains  the 

following  principal  iflands : 


In  the  Northern 
Ocean, 


i  Iceland 


Iflands. 


Baltic  Sea, 


Mediterranean 
Sea, 


Adriatic,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice, 

Archipelago 
and  Levant 
Seas, 


f  Zealand,  Funen,  Alfen,  Falfter,  Lang- 
I     land,  Laland,  Femeren,  Mona,  Born- 
J     holm,  —  — 

Gothland,  Aland,  Riigen, 
Ofel,  Dagho,    —  — 
Ufedom,  Wollin,  — 
Ivica,  —  — 

Majorca,  — •  — 
Minorca,         —  — 
J  Corfica,  —  — 

1  Sardinia,  — •  — 
[Sicily,  —  — - 

f  Lufiena,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zant, 
\  Leucadia,  —  — 
Candia,  Rhodes,  Negropont,  Lemnos," 
Tenedos,  Scyros,  Mytelene,  Scio, 
Samos,  Patmos,  Faros,  Cerigo,  San- 
torin,  &c.  being  part  of  Ancient  and 
IModcm  Greece. 


Chief  Towns. 
Skalholt, 


Ivica, 

Majorca, 

Port  Mahon, 

Baftia, 

Cagliari, 

Palermo, 


Subjed  to 
Denmark. 
Denmark, 


Sweden. 
Ruffia. 
Pruffia, 
Spain. 
Ditto. 
Ditto*. 
France. 

King  of  Sardinia. 
King  of  Two  Sicilies. 

Venice. 


Turkey. 


DENMARK. 

I Shall,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danifh  Majefty's  domi- 
nions with  the  moll  northerly  fituations,  and  divide  them  into  four  parts:  ift, 
Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  2d, 
NonvRy ;  3d,  Denmark  Proper;  and  4th,  his  German  territories. 


The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  may  be  feen  in  the  following  table : 


Denmark. 

Square 
Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

Denmark         f  North  Jutland, 
p                    <  South  Jutland, 

^   '            L  Slefwick, 
t>  ■- 

c  Zealand, 

■t:  w  runen, 
^        Falfter  and 
~  "t«  Langland, 
«j  Femeren, 
-5  Alfen, 
c  ^  Mona, 
g  [^Bornholm. 
In  the  North  Seas,  Iceland  Ifland, 
Norway, 
Danifti  Lapland, 
Weftphalia,  Oldenburg, 
Lower  Saxony,  Stormar, 

DaniflaHolftein 
Total 

9,600 
2,115 

i>935 
768 
1  220 

50 
54 

39 
160 

46,000 

71,400 

28,400 

1260 

1000 

155 
70 

60 

38 

27 

13 
15 
14 
20 

435 
750 
285 
62 
52 

98 
63 

60 
32 
12 

8 
6 
5 

12 
185 
170 
17a 
32 
32 

Wyburg. 
Slefwick. 

CO.PENHAGEN,    l^'r^'^'  55"^' 

'   j_  L.  Long.  12 — 50 

Odenfee. 

f  Nikoping. 

\  Naxkaw. 
Borge. 

Sonderborge. 
Stege. 

Roftcomby. 

Skalholt. 

Bergen. 

Wardhuys. 

Oldenburg. 

Gluckftadt. 

^3,041 

*  Minorca  was  taken  from  Spain  by  general 
Stanhope,  1708,  and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  but  was  befteged 


and  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  February  15,  1782, 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peaee,  figned  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783. 

K  2  The 
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The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  preceding  table  no  calculation  is  made  of 
the  dimenfions  of  EafI:  and  Weft  Greenland ;  becaufe  they  are  very  imperfeftly 
known :  we  fliall  proceed  to  give  the  lateft  accounts  of  them,  from^e  beft  au- 
thorities. 

EAST  AND  WEST  GREENLAND,  ICELAND,  and  the  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  Atlantic  Ocean. 

EAST  GREENLAND, 

THE  moft  northerly  part  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  dominions  ;  or,  as  others  call  itfH 
New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  Spitzbergen,  lies  between  ii  and  25  deg. 
E.  long,  and  76  and  80  deg.  N.  lat.  according  to  Lord  Mulgrave's  Obfervations  in 
his  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  in  1773.  Though  it  is  now  claimed  by  Den- 
mark, it  certainly  was  difcovered  by  fir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553  ;  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  Old  Greenland.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Spitzbergen  from 
the  height  and  raggednefs  of  its  rocks.  Few  animals  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found 
here,  and  the  fifti  and  fowl  are  faid  to  forfake  the  coaft  in  winter.  The  Ruffians  of 
Archangel  have  formed,  within  the  laft  thirty  years,  fettlements  for  hunting  in  feveral 
places  of  the  ifland  of  Spitzbergen.  The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern  lights,  re- 
fle6led  from  the  fnow,  enable  them  to  purfue  the  chace  during  the  long  winter's 
night  that  reigns  in  thofe  gloomy  regions,  and  they  take  a  great  number  of  fea- 
lions,  which  ferve  them  for  food.  There  is  a  whale-fifhery,  chiefly  profecuted  by 
the  Dutch  and  Britilh  velTels,  on  its  coaft.  It  likewife  contains  two  harbours  j 
one  called  South  Haven,  and  the  other  Maurice  Bay ;  the  inland  parts  are  uninha- 
bited. 

WESTGREENLAND 

LIES  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W.  long,  and  between  60. 
and  76  deg.  N.  lat. 

Inhabitants.]  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  miffionaries  employed  for  the 
converfionof  the  Greenlanders,  their  whole  number  does  not  exceed  957  ftated  in- 
habitants :  Mr.  Crantz,  however,  thinks  that  the  roving  fouthlanders  of  Greenland 
may  amount  to  about  7000.  There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  afpeft, 
manners,  and  drefs  of  thofe  natives,  and  the  Efquimaux  Americans,  from  whom 
they  differ  but  little,  after  all  the  pains  which  the  Danifh  and  German  miffionaries 
have  taken  to  convert  and  civilize  them.  They  are  low  in  ftature,  few  exceeding 
five  feet  in  height,  and  the  generality  not  fo  tall.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  long, 
ftrait,  and  of  a  black  colour;  but  they  have  feldom  any  beards,  becaufe  it  is  their 
conftant  praftice  to  root  them  out.  They  have  high  breafts  and  broad  fhoulders, , 
efpecially  the  women,  who  are  obliged  to  carry  great  burdens  from  their  younger 
years.  They  are  very  light  and  nimble  of  foot,  and  can  ufe  their  hands  with  fkill 
and  dexterity.  They  are  not  very  lively  in  their  tempers,  but  are  good  humoured, 
friendly,  and  unconcerned  about  futurity.  Their  moft  agreeable  food  is  the  flefli 
of  rein-deer ;  but  that  is  now  fcarce  among  them,  and  their  beft  provifions  are  fiffi, 
feals,  and  fea-fowl.  Their  drink  is  clear  water,  which  ftands  in  the  houfe  in  a 
great  copper  vefTel,  or  in  a  wooden  tub,  which  is  very  neatly  made  by  them,  orna- 
mented v/ith  fifli  bones  and  rings,  and  provided  with  a  pewter  ladle  or  dipping- 
difh.  The  men  make  their  hunting  and  fifliing  implements,  and  prepare  the 
wood-work  of  their  boats ;  and  the  women  cover  them  with  ikins.  The  men  hunt 
and  filh,  but  w^en  they  have  towed  their  booty  to  land,  they  trouble  themfelves  no 

farther 
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farther  about  it ;  accounting  it  beneath  their  dignity  even  to  draw  the  feal  upon 
the  Ihore.  The  women  are  the  butchers  and  cooks,  and  alfo  the  curriers  to  drefs 
the  peUs,  and  make  clothes,  flioes,  and  boots,  out  of  them ;  fo  that  they  are  hke- 
wife  both  Ihoemakers  and  taylors.  They  alfo  a£l  as  mafons  in  building  and  re- 
pairing the  houfes  and  tents,  the  men  doing  only  the  carpenters  work.  I  hey  live  in 
huts  during  their  winter,  which,  is  incredibly  fevere ;  but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has 
given  us  the  lateft  and  beft  accounts  of  this  country,  fays,  that  in  their  longeft  fum- 
mer  days  it  is  fo  hot,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  fun's  rays,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants are  obliged  to  throw  off  their  fummer  garments.  They  have  no  trade,  though 
they  have  a  moft  improveable  fifliery  upon  their  coaft ;  but  they  employ  all  the 
year  either  in  fithing  or  hunting,  in  which  they  are  very  dexterous,  particularly  in , 
catching  and  killing  feals. 

Curiosities.]  The  taking  of  whales  in  the  feas  of  Greenland,  among  the 
fields  of  ice  that  have  been  increafmg  for  ages,  is  one  of  the  boldell  enterprifes  of 
man.  Thefe  pieces  of  ice  are  fret]uently  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards 
of  100  feet  in  thicknefs  j  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  by  a  ftorm,  nothing  can 
be  more  terrible ;  the  Dutch  had  13  fliips  crulhed  to  pieces  by  them  in  one  feafon. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland ;  fome  white,  and  others  black. . 
The  black  fort,  the  grand  bav  whale,  is  in  moft  efteem,  on  account  of  his  bulk,- 
and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  affords.  His  tongue  is  about  1 8  feet 
long,  inclofed  in  long  pieces  of  what  we  call  whalebone,  which  are  covered  with 
a  kind  of  hair  like  horfe-hair;  and  on  each  fide  of  his  tongue  are  250  pieces  of 
this  whalebone.  The  bones  of  his  body  are  as  hard  as  an  ox's  bones,  and  of  na 
ufe.  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  is  ufually  between  60  and  80  feet, 
long  j  very  thick  about  the  head,  but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail,  4 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immediately  given,  fa//,  fa//, 
when  every  one  haftens  from  the  fliip  to  his  boat;  fix  or  eight  men  being  appointed 
to  a  boat,  and  tour  or  five  boats  ufually  belong  to  one  {hip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  ftrikes  him  with  his  harpoon  (a 
barbed  dart),  and  the  monfter,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  runs  fwiftly  down  into 
the  deep,  and  would  carry  the  boat  along  with  him  if  they  did  not  give  him  line 
faft  enough;  and  to  prevent  the  wood  of  the  boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing 
of  the  rope  on  the  lide  of  it,  one  wets  it  conftantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale 
has  run  fome  hundred  fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when  he 
makes  a  noife  with  his  fpouting,  which  fome  have  compared  to  the  firing  of  cannon,: 
As  foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpooners  fix  an- 
other harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep ;  and  when  he 
comes  up  a  fecond  tim.e,  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  in  the  vital  parts  till  he  fpouts 
out  ftreams  of  blood  inftead  of  water,  beating  the  waves  with  his  tail  and  fins  till 
the  lea  is  all  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him  fome. leagues,  till  he. 
has  loft  his  ftrength;  and  when  he  is  dying  he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is 
drawn  on  fhore,  or  to  the  fnip,  if  they  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  land.  There. they 
cut  him  in  pieces,  and  by  boiling  the  blubber,  extraft  the  oil,  if  they  have  conve- 
niencies  on  fhore  ;  otherwife  they  barrel  up  the  pieces,  and  bring  them  home  :  but 
nothing  can  fmell  ftronger  than  thefe  fhips  do.  Every  fifli  is.  computed  to  yield 
between  60  and  100  barrels  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3I.  or  4I.  a,  barrel.  Though  the 
Danes  claim  the  country  of  Eaft  and  Weft,  Greenland:,  where  thefe  whales  are 
taken,  the  Dutch  have  in  a  manner  monopohzed  this  fifliery.  Of  late  the  Englifh 
have  alfo  been  very  fuccefsfui  in  it. 
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ICELAND. 

THIS  ifland,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  great  mafles  of  ice  that  are  feen 
near  it,  lies  between  63  and  67  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between  11  and  27  deg.  W. 
Jong.  It  extends  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  an  hundred  and  fixty  in 
breadth,  containing  about  46,000  fquare  miles.  In  April,  1783,  the  inhabitants 
of  Iceland  obferved  fomething  r-ifmg  and  flaming  in  the  fea,  to  the  fouth  of  Grin- 
bourg,  at  eight  miles  diftant  from  the  rocks  des  Oifeaux,  which  afterwards  was 
found  to  be  a  new  ifland.  The  fituation  and  dimenfions  of  this  ifland  are  not 
well  afcertained.  The  information  brought  by  the  lafl:  fliip  from  thence,  was, 
that  the  ifland  was  ftill  increafmg,  and  that  great  quantities  of  fire  iflTued  from 
two  of  its  eminences. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  It  appears  that  a 
Norwegian  colony,  among  which  there  were  many  Swedes,  fettled  in  Iceland  in 
the  ninth  century.  They  found  there  inhabitants  who  were  Chriftians,  and  whom 
they  called  Papas.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Norwegians  alfo  found  among  them  Irifli 
books,  bells,  and  crofiers :  and  it  is  conjeftured,  that  the  people  who  were  there, 
when  the  Norwegians  arrived  in  the  ifland,  originally  came  from  England  and 
Ireland.  The  inhabitants  long  retained  their  freedom;  but  they  were  at  lafl: 
obliged  to  fubmitto  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  afterwards  became  fubjeft,  together 
with  Norway,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark.  They  were  at  firft:  governed  by  an  ad- 
miral,-who  was  fent  there  every  year  to  make  the  neceflary  regulations,  but  that 
mode  has  now  been  changed  for  many  years,  and  a  governor  appointed,  who  is 
;ftyled  Stiftfamtmann,  and  who  conftantly  refides  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  computed  at  about  60,000.  It  was 
much  more  populous  in  former  times,  when  great  numbers  were  defl:royed  by  con- 
.tagious  difeafes.  The  plague  carried  oflf  many  thoufands,  from  1402  to  1404. 
Many  parts  of  Iceland  have  alfo  been  depopulated  by  famines,  chiefly  occafioned 
by  the  Greenland  floating  ice ;  which,  when  it  comes  in  great  quantities,  prevents 
the  grafs  from  growing,  and  puts  an  entire  flop  to  their  fifliing.  The  fmall-pox 
has  likewife  been  very  fatal  here ;  for,  in  the  years  1707  and  1708,  that  difeafe  de-- 
ftroyed  16,000  perfons. 

The  Icelanders  in  general  are  middle-flzed,  and  well-made,  though  not  very 
ftrong.  They  ai-e  an  honefl:,  well-intentioned  people,  moderately  induftrious,  and 
very  faithful  and  obliging.  Theft  is  feldom  heard  of  among  them.  They  are 
much  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  exercife  it  as  far  as  their  poverty  will  permit. 
Their  chief  employments  are  fifliing,  and  the  care  of  their  cattle.  On  the  coafl:s 
the  men  employ  their  time  in  fifliing  both  winter  and  fummer ,  and  the  women 
prepare  the  fifli,  and  few  and  fpin.  The  men  alfo  prepare  leather,  work  at  feve- 
ral  mechanic  trades,  and  fome  few  work  in  gold  and  filver.  They  likewife  manu- 
fafture  a  coarfe  kind  of  cloth,  which  they  call  Wadmal.  They  have  an  uncom- 
monly ftrong  attachment  to  their  native  country,  and  think  themfelves  no  where 
elfe  fo  happy.  An  Icelander,  there,  feldom  fettles  in  Copenhagen,  though  the 
moft  advantageous  conditions  flhould  be  offered  him.  Their  difpofitions  are  feri- 
ous,  and  they  are  much  inclined  to  religion.  They  never  pafs  a  river,  or  any 
other  dangerous  place,  without  previoufly  taking  off  their  hats,  and  imploring  the 
divine  proteftion  ;  and  they  are  always  thankful  for  their  prefervation,  when  they 
have  efcapedthc  danger.  When  they  meet  together,  their  chief  paftime  confifts  in 
'  reading  their  hiftory.  The  mafter  of  the  houfc  begins,  and  the  reft  continue  in  their 
turns,  when  he  is  tired.  They  are  famous  for  playing  at  chefs  ;  and  one  of  their  paf- 
times  confifts  in  reciting  verfes.  Sometimes  a  man  and  woman  take  one  another  by 
the  hand,  and  by  turns  fing  ftanzas,  which  are  a  kind  of  dialogue,  and  in  which 
8  the 
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the  company  occafionally  join  in  chorus.  The  drefs  of  the  Icelanders  Is  not  ele- 
gant or  ornamental,  but  it  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  fuited  to  the  climate.  On  their 
fingers  the  women  wear  feveral  gold,  lilver,  or  brafs  rings.  The  poorer  M^omen 
drefs  in  the  coarfe  cloth  called  Wadmal,  and  always  wear  black:  thofe  who  are 
in  better  circumftances  wear  broad  cloth,  with  fdver  ornaments  gilt.  In  fome 
places  their  houfes  are  built  of  drift  wood,  and  in  others  they  are  raifed  of  lava, 
with  mofs  iKifted  between  the  lava.  Their  roofs  are  co\^red  with  fods  laid  over 
rafters,  or  foraetimes  over  ribs  of  whales,  which  are  both  more  durable  and  more 
.expenfive  than  wood.  They  have  not  even  a  chimney  in  their  kitchens,  but  only 
lay  their  fuel  on  the  earth,,  between  three  ftones  ;  and  the  fraoke  ifTues  from  a  fquare 
hole  in  the  roof.  Their  food  confifts  of  dried  fifli,  four  butter,  which  they  confider 
as  a  dainty,  milk  mixed  with  water  and  whey,  and  a  little  meat.  Bread  is  fo 
fcarce  among  them,  that  there  is  hardly  any  peafant  who  eats  it  above  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year. 

Religion.]  The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  is  the  Lutheran.  The  ' 
churches  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  quarters  of  the  ifland,  are  under  the  jurifdiftioii 
of  the  bifhop  of  Skalholt  (the  capital  of  the  ifland),  and  thofe  of  the  north  quarter 
are  fubjeft  to  the  bilhop  of  Hoolum.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  189  parithes,  of 
which  127  belong  to  the  fee  of  Skalholt,  and  62  to  that  of  Hoolum.  All  the  mi- 
nifters  are  natives. of  Iceland,  and  receive  a  yearly  falary  of  four  or  five  hundred  rix- 
dollars  from  the  king,  exclufive  of  what  they  have  from  their  congregations. 

Language.]  The  language  in  Iceland  is  the  fame  formerly  fpoken  in  Sweden^  . 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  been  preferved  fo  pure,  that  many  Icelanders 
underftand  their  mofl:  ancient  traditional  hifl:ories.. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  It  is  faid  that  poetry  formerly  flouriflied  very 
much  in  Iceland;  and  we  are  informed  that  Egil  Skallagrimfon,  Kormak  Ogmund- 
fon.  Glum  Geirfon,  and  Thorlief  Jarlaa,  were  celebrated  as  great  poets.  But  the 
art  of  writing  was  not  much  in  ufe  till  after  the  year  1 000 ;  though  the  Runic 
charafters  were  known  in  that  country  before  that  period,  and  mofl;  probably 
brought  thither  from  Norway.  After  the  reception  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the 
Latin  charafters  were  immediately  adopted,  as  the  Runic  alphabet,  which  only 
confifts  of  fixteen  letters,  was  found  infufficient.  The  firft  Icelandic  bifliop,  Ifleif, 
founded  a  fchool  at  Skalholt ;  and  foon  after  four  other  fchools  were  founded,  in 
which  the  youth  were  inftrufted  in  the  Latin  tongue,  divinity,  and  fome  parts  of 
theoretic  philofophy.  And  from  the  introduction  of  the  Chriftian  religion  here,, 
till  the  year  1264,  when  Iceland  became  fubjeft  to  Norway,  it  was  one  of  the 
few  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  the  North,  wherein  the  fciencea 
were  cultivated  and  held  in  efteem. 

But  this  period  of  time  feems  to  have  produced  more  learned  men  in  Iceland 
than  any  other  period  fince.  It  appears  from  their  ancient  chronicles,  that  they 
had  confiderable  knowledge  in  morality,  philofophy,.  natural  hiftory,  and  aftro- 
nomy.  Moft  of  their  works  were  written  in  the  iith,  12th,  13th,  and  i4.th,  cen- 
turies; and  fome  of  them  have  been  printed.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  prefented  one 
hundred  and  fixty-two  Icelandic  manufcrips  to  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  That  gentle- 
man vifited  Iceland  in  1772,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Van  Troil,  and  Dr. 
Lind.  Dr.  Van  Troil,  who  publiflied  an  account  of  their  voyage,  obferves  that 
he  found;  more  knowledge  among  the  lower  clafs  in  Iceland  than  is  to  be  met  with 
in  moft  other  places  ;  that  many  of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  fome  of  their 
poets  by  heart ;  and  that  a  peafant  was  feldom  to  be  found,  who,  befides  being 
well  iftru6ted  in  the  principles  of  religion,  was  not  alfo  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  country ;  which  proceeds  from  the  frequent  reading  of  their  traditional 
hiftories,  that  being  one  of  their  principal  amufements. 

John  Arefon,  bifhop  of  Hoolum,  employed  John  Matthieflibn,  a  native  of  Sweden,. 
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in  eftablifhing  a  prlnting-prefs  in  Iceland,  about  the  year  1530 ;  and  the  firfl  book 
printed  by  him  there  was  the  Breviarium  Nidarofienfe.  He  alfo  printed  an  eccle- 
iiallical  Manual,  Luther's  Catechifm,  and  other  books  of  that  kind.  The  Icelandic 
code  of  laws  appeared  in  1578,  and  the  Icelandic  Bible  in  1 584.  A  new  privi- 
leged printing-office  has  lately  been  eflablilhed  at  Hrappfey  in  this  ifland,  where 
feveral  valuable  books  have  been  printed. 

Mountains,  volcanoes,  and  natural  curiosities.]  Though  this  ifland 
is  fituated  fo  far  to  the  north,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  more  known  than  in 
many  countries  is  much  warmer  climates.  The  former  have  feveral  times  laid  the 
country  almoft  defolate,  particularly  in  the  years  1734,  1752,  and  1755,  when 
fiery  eruptions  broke  out  of  the  earth,  and  produced  very  fatal  effefts.  Many  of 
the  fnowy  mountains  have  alfo  gradually  become  volcanoes.  Of  thefe  burning 
mountains  Heckla  is  the  beft  known  to  foreigners.  This  mountain  is  fituated  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four  miles  from  the  fea-coafl:,  and  is  divided 
into  three  points  at  the  top,  the  highefl:  of  wliich  is  that  in  the  middle  ;  and  which 
is  computed  to  be  above  5000  feet  higher  than  the  fea.  It  has  frequently  fent 
forth  flames  and  a  torrent  of  burning  matter.  Its  eruptions  were  particularly 
dreadful  in  1693,  when  they  occafioned  terrible  devafl:ations,  the  aflies  being 
thrown  all  round  the  ifland  to  the  difl:ance  of  180  Englifli  miles.  The  lafl:  erup- 
tion of  mount  Heckla  happened  in  1766.  It  began  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  7th  of  September  following.  Flames  proceeded  alfo  from  it  in 
December  1771,  and  in  September  1772  ;  but  no  eruptions  of  lava. 

Amongft  the  curiofities  in  Iceland,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
hot  fpouting  water  fprings  with  which  this  ifland  abounds..  The  hot  fprings  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlfl:)ad,  Bath,  and  Switzerland,  and  feveral  others  found  in  Italy, 
are  confidered  as  very  remarkable :  but  except  in  the  lafl:  mentioned  country,  the 
water  no  where  becomes  boiling  hot ;  nor  is  it  any  where  known  to  be  thrown  fo 
high  as  the  hot  fpouting  water-fprings  in  Iceland.  All  thofe  water-works  that 
have  been  contrived  with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fo  an  enormous  an  expence,  can- 
not by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe.  The  water-works  at  St.  Cloud,  which 
are  thought  the  greatefl:  amongft;  all  the  French  water-works,  cafl:  up  a  thin 
column  eighty  feet  into  the  air :  while  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  fpout  columns  of 
water,  of  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs,  to  the  height,  as  many  affirm,  of  feveral 
hundred  feet.  Thefe  fprings  are  of  unequal  degrees  of  heat.  From  fome,  the 
water  flows  gently  as  from  other  fprings,  and  it  is  then  called  a  bath  :  from  others, 
it  fpouts  boiling  water  with  a  great  noife,  and  it  is  then  called  a  kettle.  Though 
the  degree  ot  heat  is  unequal,  yet  Dr.  Van  Troil  does  not  remember  ever  to  have 
obferved  it  under  188  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  At  Geyfer,  Roeynum,  and 
Laugarvatn,  he  found  it  at  212  ;  and  in  the  lafl:  place,  in  the  ground,  at  a  little 
hot  current  of  water,  >2 13  degrees.  It  is  common  for  fome  of  the  fpouting-fprings 
to  ceafe,  and  others  to  rife  up  in  their  ftead.  Frequent  earthquakes,  and  fubter-- 
ranean  noifes  heard  at  the  time,  caufe  great  terror  to  the  people  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  feveral  of  thefe  hot  fprings,  the  inhabitants  who  live  near 
them  boil  their  viftuals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot  into  which  the  flefli  is  put  in  cold 
water,  in  the  water  of  the  fpring.  They  alfo  bathe  in  the  rivulets  that  run  from 
them,  which,  by  degrees,  become  lukewarm,  or  are  cooled  by  admixture  with 
rivulets  of  cold  water.  The  cows  that  drink  of  thefe  fprings  are  faid  to  yield 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  mirk  ;  and  it  is  efl:eemed  very  wholefome  when  drank 
by  the  human  fpecies. 

The  largeft  of  all  the  fpouting-fprings  in  Iceland  is  called  Geyfer.    It  is  about . 
two  days  journey  from  Heckla,  and  not  far  from  Skalholt.    In  approaching  to- 
wards it,  a  noife  is  heard,  like  the  rufliing  of  a  torrent,  precipitating  itfelf  from 
;ftupendous  rocks.    The  water  here  fpouts  feveral  times  a  day,  but  always  by 
,7  itarts. 
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ftarts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  Some  travellers  have  affirmed  that  it  fpouts  to 
the  height  of  fixtv  fathoms.  The  water  is  thrown  up  much  higher  at  fome  times 
than  at  others :  when  Dr.  Van  Troil  was  there,  the  utmoft  height  to  which  it 
mounted  was  computed  to  be  92  feet. 

Bafaltine  pillars  are  likewife  very  common  in  Iceland,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  produced  by  fubterraneous  fires.  The  lower  fort  of  people  ihiagine 
thefe  pillars  to  have  been  piled  upon  one  another  by  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fuper- 
rtatural  force  to  effect  it.  They  have  generally  from  three  to  feven  fides,  and  are 
from  four  to  fix  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  yards  in  length,  with- 
out any  horizontal  divifions.  In  fome  places,  they  are  only  feen  here  and  there 
among  the  lava  in  the  mountains  ;  but,  in  fome  other  places,  they  extend  two  or 
three  miles  in  length  without  interruption. 

Every  year  great  damage  is  done  to  this  country  by  immenfe  malTes  of  ice 
which  arrive  commonly  with  a  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind  from  Greenland.  The 
field  ice  is  of  two  or  three  fathoms  thicknefs,  is  feparated  by  the  winds,  and  lefs 
dreaded  than  the  rock  or  mountain  ice,  which  is  often  feen  more  than  fifty  feet 
above  water,  and  is  at  lead  nine  times  the  fame  depth  below  water.  Thefe  pro- 
digious mafl'es  of  ice  are  frequently  left  in  flioal  water,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the 
ground,  and  in  that  ftate  remain  many  years  undifl^blved,  chilling  all  the  ambient 
part  of  the  atmofphere  for  many  miles  round.  When  many  fuch  lofty  and  bulky 
maffes  of  ice  are  floating  together,  the  wood  that  is  often  drifted  along  between 
them  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  prelfed  with  fuch  violence  together,  that  It  takes  fire ; 
which  circumftance  has  occafioned  fabulous  accounts  of  the  Ice  being  In  flames.^ 
The  Ice  caufed  fo  violent  a  cold  in  1753  and  1754,  that  many  horfes  and  flieep 
were  killed  by  It,  and  through  want  of  food :  horfes  were  obferved  to  feed  upon 
dead  cattle,  and  the  flieep  to  eat  of  each  other's  wool.  A  number  of  bears  arrive 
yearly  with  the  Ice,  which  commit  great  ravages,  particularly  among  the  flieep. 
The  Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as  they  get  fight  of  them; 
and  fometlmes  they  aflfemble  together,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  Ice,  with  which 
they  often  float  oflf  again.  For  want  of  fire  arms,  they  are  obhged  to  make  ufe  of 
fpears  on  thefe  occalions.  The  government  encourages  the  natives  to  defl:roy  thefe 
animals,  by  paying  a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every  bear  that  Is  killed.  Their 
flclns  are  alfo  purchafed  for  the  king,  and  are  -flot  allowed  to  be  fold  to  any  other 
perfon. 

It  Is  extraordinary  that  trees  do  not  thrive  in  Iceland ;  nay,  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  on  the  whole  ifland,  though  tliere  are  certain  proofs  that  wood  for- 
merly grew  tliere  In  great  abundance.  Nor  can  corn  be  cultivated  here  to  any 
advantage  ;  though  cabbages,  parfley,  turnips,  and  peas,  may  be  met  with  in  five 
or  fix  gardens,  which  are  faid  to  be  all  that  are  in  the  ifland. 

Trade.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a  Danlfli  company. 
The  foil  upon  the  fea-coafts  Is  tolerably  good  for  pafliure ;  and  though  there  Is  not 
any  eonfiderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  the  Icelanders  have  feveral  frequented 
ports.  Their  exports  confift  of  dried  fifli,  falted  mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter, 
tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe  woollen-cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  fheep-flcins, 
lamb-flcins,  fox-furs  of  various  colours,  eider-down,  and  feathers.  Their  imports  . 
confift  of  timber,  fifliing-llnes  and  hooks,  ^tobacco,  bread,  horfe-flioes,  brandy^ 
wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filk  ;  exclufive  of  fome  necelfarles  and  fuperfluities 
for  the  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affords  no  bait  for  avarice  or  ambition, 
the  inhabitants  refl  fecurely  upon  his  Danifli  majefty's  protection  :  the  revenue  he 
draws  from  the  country  amounts  to  about  30,000  crowns  a  year. 
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THE  FARO  OR  FERRO  ISLANDS: 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  duller,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying  from  one 
ifiand  to  another.  They  are  about  twenty-four  in  number,  and  lie  between  6 1 
and  63  deg.  N.  L.  and  6  deg.  10  min.  W.  long,  from  London.  The  fpace  of  this 
clufter  extends  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  300  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Norway  ;  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
Greenland  and  Iceland  upon  the  north  and  north -weft.  The  trade  and  income  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  4000,  add  little  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark, 

NORWAY. 

Containmg  158,400  Sqjtare  Miles,  with  lefs  than  four  Inhabitants  to  each. 

Name,  boundaries,  7  'T^HE  natural  fignification  of  Norway  is,  the  Nor- 
AND  EXTENT.  S  tlieni-way.  It  is  bounded  on  the  foutb  by  the  en- 
trance into  the  Baltic,  called,  the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate ;  on  the  weft  and  north, 
by  the  northern  ocean ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge 
of  mountains,  called  at  different  parts  by  different  names ;  as  Fillefield,  Dofrefield, 
Rundfield,  and  Dourfield.  The  reader  may  confult  the  table  of  dimenfions  in  Den- 
mark for  its  extent,  which  is  not,  however,  well  afcertained. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its'  latitude,  and  its 
pofition  towards  the  fea.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  moderate,  and  the  fea  is  prac- 
ticable. The  eaftern  parts  of  Norway  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow ;  and  the 
cold  generally  prevails  from  the  middle  of  October,  with  intenfe  feverity,  to  th^ 
middle  of  April ;  the  waters  being  all  the  time  frozen  to  a  confiderabk  thieknefs. 
In  1 719,  7000  Swedes,  who  were  on  their  march  to  attack  Drontheim,  perifhed 
in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden  from  Norway ;  and  their 
bodies  were  found  in  different  poftures.  But  even  froft  and  fnow  have  their  con- 
veniences, as  they  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to  the  more  nor- 
therly parts  of  this  country  called  Finmark,  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe  that  they  are  but 
little  known.  At  Bergen,  the  longeft  day  confifts  of  about  1 9  hours,  and  the  fhort- 
eft  of  about  five.  In  fummer,  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write  at  midnight  by 
the  light  of  the  fky ;  and  in  the  moft  northerly  parts,  about  midfummer,  the  fun  is 
continually  in  view.  In  thofe  parts,  however,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only 
a  faint  glimmering  of  light  at  noon  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  owing  to  the  re- 
flexion of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  mountains.  Nature,  notwithftanding,  has  been  fb 
kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  midft  of  their  darknefs  the  fky  is  fo  ferene, 
and  the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on  their  fifhery, 
and  work  at  their  feveral  trades  in  open  air. 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  it  has  been  faid  the  inhabi- 
tants grow  tired  of  their  long  lives,  andcaufe  themfelves  to  be  tranfported  to  a  lefs 
falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws,  and  fnow-falls  have,  however,  fometimes  dreadful 
effe61:s,  and  deftroy  whole  villages. 

Mountains.]  Norway  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains  running  from 
fouth  to  north  :  to  pafs  that  of  Hardanger,  a  man  muft  travel  about  feventy  Englifli 
miles;  and  to  pafs  others,  upwards  of  lifty.  Dofrefield  is  counted  the  higheft  moun- 
-  tain  in  Europe.  The  rivers  and  catarafts  which  interfeft  thofe  dreadful  precipices, 
and  that  are  pafTable  only  by  flight  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  travelliTig-  in 
this  country  very  terrible  and  dangerous  ;  though  the  government  is  at  the  expence 
.  7  of 
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of  providing,  at  different  ftages,  houfes  accommodated  with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen 
furniture.  Detached  from  this  vaft  chain,  other  immenfe  mountains  prefent  them- 
felves  all  over  Norway ;  fome  of  them  with  refervoirs  of  water  on  the  top,  and  the 
whole  forming  a  moft  furprifing  landfcape.  The  aftivity  of  the  natives,  in  reco- 
vering their  flieep  and  goats,  when  penned  up,  through  a  falfe  ftep,  in  one  of  thofe 
rocks,  is  wonderful.  The  owner  dire£ts  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  ftick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  ;  and  when 
he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  creature  ftands,  he  faftens  it  to  the  fame  cord, 
and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf.  The  caverns  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  thefe 
mountains,  are  more  wonderful  than  thofe,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
One  of  them,  called  Dolfteen,  was,  in  1750,  vifited  by  two  clergymen,  who  re- 
ported, that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they  heard  the  fea  dafliing  over  their  heads  j 
that  the  paflage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an  ordinary  church,  the  fides  perpendi- 
cular, and  the  roof  vaulted  :  that  they  defcended  a  flight  of  natural  flairs ;  but  whenA 
they  arrived  at  another,  they  durft:  not  venture  to  proceed,  but  returned ;  and  that 
they  confumed  two  candles  going  and  returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  forefts,  which  furnifh  foreign- 
ers with  mails,  beams,  planks,  and  boards ;  and  ferve  befide  for  all  domeftic  ufes  > 
particularly  the  conftruttion  of  houfes,  bridges,  fhips,  and  for  charcoal  to  the  foun-. 
deries.  The  timber  growing  here  are  fir  and  pine,  elm,  afli,  yew,  benreed,  birchy 
beech,  oak,  eel  or  alder,  juniper,  the  afpin-tree,  the  comol  or  floe-tree,  hafel  elder, 
ebony  (under  the  mountains  of  Kolen),  lime  or  linden  tree,  and  willows.  .  The 
fums  which  Norway  receives  for  timber  are  very  confiderable  the  indufl:ry  of  the 
inhabitants  is  greatly  aflifted  by  the  courfe  of  their  rivers,  and  the  fituation  of  their 
lakes ;  which  afford  them  not  only  the  conveniency  of  floating  down  their  timber, 
but  of  erefting  faw-mills,  for  dividing  their  large  beams  into  planks  and  deals.  A 
tenth  of  all  fawed  timber  belongs  to  his  Danifh  majefly,  and  forms  no  inconfider- 
able  part  of  his  revenue. . 

Stones,  metals,  7  Norway  contains  quarries  of  excellent  marble  as  well  as 
AND  MINERALS.  ^  many  other  kinds  of  ftones  ;  and  the  magnet  is  found  in  the 
iron  m.ines.  The  amianthus,  or  afbeftos,  is  likewife  found  here  ;  as  are  cryftals, 
granites,  amethyfts,  agate,  thunder-ftones,  and  eagle-fi:one.  Gold  found  in  Norway 
has  been  coined  into  ducats.  His  Dariiih  majefty  is  now  working,  to  great  advan- 
tage, a  filver  mine  at  Koningfljerg  ;  other  filver  mines- have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy ;  and  one  of  the  many  filver  mafles  that  have'  been  difcovered, 
weighing  560  pounds,  is  to  be  feen  at  the  royal  mufeum  at  Copenhagen.  LeadJ, 
copper,  and  iron  mines,  are  common  in  this  country :  one  of  the  copper-minxes  at 
Roraas  is  thought  to  be  the  richeft  in  Europe.  Norway  produces  quickfilver,  ful- 
phur,  fait,  co^il,  vitriol,  alum,  and  various  kinds  of  loam  ;  the  manufattures  of  which 
bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  and  lakes  in  this  country  are  well  ftocked 
wnth  fifh,  and  navigable  for  veffels  of  confiderable  burden.  The  moft  extraordi- 
nary circumftance  attending  the  lakes  is,  that  fome  of  them  contain  floating  iflands 
formed  by  the  cohefion  of  roots  of  trees  and  fhrubs;  and,  though  torn  from  the 
main  land,  bear  herbage  and  trees.  In  the  year  1 702,  the  noble  family-feat  of 
Borge,  near  Fredericftadt,  fuddenly  funk,  with  all  its  towers  and  battlements,  into 
an  abyfs  a  hundred  fathom  in  depth  ;  and  its  fite  was  inftantly  filled  with  water,  and 
formed  a  lake  300  ells  iu'  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This  melancholy  acci- 
dent, by  which  14  people  and  200  head  of  cattle  periflied,  was  occafioned  by  the 
foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Uncommon  qxjadrup  eds,  ?     All  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  Denmark  are 
FOWLS,  and  fishes.      ^  to  be  found  in  Norway,  with  an  addition  of  many 
more.    The  wild  beafts  peculiar  to  Norway,  are  the  elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hare, 
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the  rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  the  glutton,  the  leming,  the  martin, 
and  the  beaver.  The  elk  is  a  tall,  afli-coloured  animal,  its  lhape  partaking  at  once 
of  the  horfe  and  the  Hag ;  it  is  harmlefs,  and  in  winter,  fecial ;  and  the  Hefli  of  it 
talles  like  venifon.  The  hares  are  fmall  ;  and  are  faid  to  live  upon  mice  in  the 
winter  time,  and  to  change  their  colour  from  brown  to  white.  The  Norwegian 
bears  are  Itrong  and  fiigacious ;  they  are  remarkable  for  not  hurting  children  ;  but 
their  other  qualities  are  in  common  with  the  reft  of  their  fpecies  in  northern  coun- 
tries ;  nor  can  we  much  credit  the  extraordinary  fpecimens  of  their  fagacity^  re- 
corded bv  the  natives.  The  Norwegian  wolves,  though  fierce,  are  fhy  even  of  a  cow 
or  goat,  unlefs  impelled  by  hunger ;  the  natives  are  dexterous  in  digging  traps  for 
them,  in  which  they  are  taken  or  killed.  The  lynx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes, 
is  fmaller  than  a  wolf,  but  as  dangerous :  they  are  of  the  cat  kind,  and  have  claws 
like  tygers ;  they  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine  llieep-folds,  where  they 
make  dreadful  havoc.  The  Ikin  of  the  lynx  is  beautiful  and  valuable,  as  is  that 
of  the  black  fox.  White  and  red  foxes  are  likewife  found  in  Norway,  and  partake 
of  the  nature  of  that  wily  animal  in  other  countries ;  they  have  a  particular  way 
of  drawing  crabs  ailiore,  by  dipping  their  tails  in  the  water,  which  the  crab  lay* 
hold  of.  The  glutton,  otherwife  called  the  erven^  or  vielfras,  refembles  a  turnfpit 
dog  j  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs^  (harp  claws  and  teeth :  his  fur,  which  is  va- 
riegated, is  fo  precious,  that  he  is  ihot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  preferve  the  fkin  un- 
hurt :  he  is  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  faid  he  will  devour  a  careafe  larger 
tlian  himfelf,  and  unburthens  his  ftomach  by  fqueezing  himfelf  between  two  clofe- 
fiandin-g  trees  :  when  taken,  he  has- been  even  known  to  eat  ftone  and  mortar.  The 
ermine  is  a  little  creature,  remarkable  for  its  fliynefs  and  cleanlinefs  ;  and  its  fur 
forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal  magnificence.  There  is'little  diflPerence  be- 
tween the  martin  and  a  large  brown  foreft  cat,  only  its  head  and  fnout  are  (harper  ; 
it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bite  dangerous.  We  fliall  mention  the  beavers  in  treating- 
of  North  America. 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Norway.  The  alks  build 
upon  rocks ;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their  wings  re- 
fremble  a  ftorra ;  their  fize  is  that  of  a  large  duck,  and  their  flefti  is  much  efteemed'» 
Many  kinds  oPthruflies  refide  in  Norway ;  with  various  kinds  of  pigeons,  and  fe- 
veral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Norwegian  cock-of-the-wood  is  of  a  black 
or  dark  grey  colour  ,*  his  eye  refembles  that  of  a  pheafant;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the 
Jargeft  of  all  eatable  birds.  Norway  produces  two  kinds  of  eagles,  the  land  and 
the  fea ;  the  former  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child  of  two 
years  old :  the  fea,  or  fifli  eagle,  is  larger  than  the  other  j  he  fubfifts  on  aquatic 
food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on  large  fiflrcs  with  fuch  force,  that,  being  unable  to 
free  his  talons  from  their  bodies,  he  is  dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned. 

Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the  coaft  of  Norway  j 
and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpecies  of  mankind  peculiarly  fitted  for  making  them 
ferviceable  to  the  human  race  :  thefe  are  the  bird-men,  or  climbers,  who  are  ama- 
zingly dexterous  in  mounting  the  fteepeft  rocks,  and  bringing  away  the  birds  and 
their  eggs  :  the  latter  are  nutritive  food,  and  are  fometimes  parboiled  in  vinegar; 
the  flelh  is  eaten  by  the  peafants,  who  generally  relifh  it ;  while  the  feathers  anci 
down  form  a  profitable  commodity.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  farmers,  in  the  northern 
diftri6ls,  are  trained  up  to  be  ailiftants  to  thefe  birdmen  in  feizing  their  prey- 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  are  aftonifliingly  fruitful  in  moft  kinds  of  fifl^es 
that  are  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe.  Stock-fifli  innumerable,  which  are 
dried  upon  the  rocks  without  faltlng.  The  haacmoren  is  a  fpecies  of  fliark,  ten 
iathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver  yields  three  cafks  of  train  oil.  The  tuella-flynder 
is  an  exceilively  large  turbot,  which  has  been  known  to  cover  a  man  who  had 
fallen  over-board,  to  keep  him  from  rifing.    The  feafon  for  herring-fiihing  is  art- 
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nolinced  to  fifhermen  by  the  fpouting  of  water  from  the  whales  (of  which  feven 
dit^erent  fpecies  are  mentioned)  in  following  the  herring  flioals.  The  large  whale 
refembles  a  cod,- with  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  marbled  Ikin,  and  white  belly  :  they  fpouJt 
out  the  water,  which  they  take  in  by  infpiration,  through  tv.  o  holes  or  openings 
in  the  head.  'I'hey  copulate  land  animals,  Handing  upright  in  the  fea.  A  young 
whale,  when  firil:  produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  the  temale  feme- 
times  brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours  fuch  an  incredible  number 
of  fmall  hm,  that  his  belly  is  often  ready  to  burft  ^  in  which  cafe  he  makes  a  moft 
tremendous  noife  from  pain.  The  fmaller  filh  have  their  revenge  ;  fome  of  them, 
fallen  on  his  back,  and  inceflantly  beat  him  ;  others,  with  lharp  horns,  or  rather 
bones,  on  their  beak,  fvvim  under  his  belly,  and  fometimes  rip  it  up  ;  fome  are  pro-- 
vided  with  long  lharp  teeth,  and  tear  his  Helh.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  de- 
clare war  againll  him  when  he  comes  near  the  furface  ot  the  water  ;  and  he  has 
been  known  to  be  fo  tortured,  that  he  has  beat  himfelf  to  death  on  the  rocks. 
The  coaft  of  Norway  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.  Innume- 
rable are  the  llioals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north  pole,  and  about  the 
latitude  of  Iceland  divide  themfelves  into  three  bodies  ;  one  of  thefe  fupply  the 
W'eftern  Ifles  and  coafls  of  Scotland,  another  diretls  its  courfe  round  the  eaftern-. 
part  of  Great  Britain  down  the  Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic  through 
the  Sound.  Thev  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  conrmon  people  ;  the  cod,  ling,, 
kabeliau,  and  torik-filhes  follow  them,  and  feed  upou  their  fpawn  ;  and  are  taken 
hi  prodigious  numbers  in  50  or  60  fathoms  water  :  thefe,  efpecially  their  roes,  and 
the  oil  exiracled  from  their  livers,  are  exported' and  fold  to  great  advantage  ;  and 
above  150,000  people  are  maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fifning  on  the  coaft 
of  Norway.  The  fea-devil  is  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  is  fo  called  from  its. 
monftrous  appearance  and  voracity.  The  fea  fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a  hideous- 
form,  its  head  ben.g  larger  than  its  whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length  j 
and  its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poifonous. 

The  moft  feemingly  fabulous  account  of  the  ancients,  concerning  fea-monfters, . 
are  rendered  credible  by  the  produtuons  of  the  Norwegian  feas  ;  and  the  fea-fnake, 
or  ferpent  of  the  ocean,  is  no  longer  counted  a  chimera.  In  1756,  one  of  them 
was  (hot  by  a  mailer  of  a  iliip  ;  its  head  refembied  that  of  a  horfe  ;  the  mouth  was 
large  and  black,  as  were  the  eyes,  a  white  mane  hanging  from  its  neck  :  it  floated 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  heid  its  head  at  leaft  two  feet  out  of  the  fea :  be- 
tween the  head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  folds,  which  were  very  thick  ;  and" 
the  length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  fome  fay  fathoms.  They 
have  a  remarkable  averfion  to  the  fmell  of  cafior  ;  for  which  reafon,  fhip,  boat,  and" 
bark-mafters  provide  themfelves  with  quantities  of  that  drug  to  prevent  being;, 
overfet,  the  ferpent's  olfactory  nerves  being  exquifitely  feniible.  Ihe  peculiari- 
ties related  of  this  animal  are  attefiied  upon  oat'h.  Egede  (a  very  reputable  au- 
thor) fays,  that  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  fea-monfter 
raifed  itfelf  fo  high  out  of  the.  water,  that  its  head  reached  above  the  main-top- 
maft  of  the  flip;  that  it  had  a  long  fliarp  fnout,  broad  paws,  and'  fpouted  wa- 
ter like  a  whale;  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  covered  with  fcales :  the  fkin  was 
uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part  was  form.ed  like  a  fnake,  The  body 
of  this  monfter  is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogihead  ;  the  fkin  is  variegated  like 
a  tortoife-fliell ;  and  his  excrement,  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water, 
is  corroiive. 

The  exiftence  of  the  kraken,  or  korven,  is  flrongly  aiferted.  Its  bulk  is  faid 
to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  and  when  part  of  it  appears  above  the 
water,  refembles  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  and-  fand-banks,  on  which  filhes  fport,, 
and  fea-weeds  grow  :  upon  a  farther  emerging,  a  number  of  pellucid  antenna?, 
each  about  the  height,  form,  and  fize  of  a  moderate  mail:,  appear  3  and  by  their 
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aftlon  and  reaQiion  he.  gathers  his  food,  confifting  of  fmall  fiilics.  When  he  finks, 
which  he  does  graduaily,  a  dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fucceeds,  and  a  kind  of  whirl- 
pool is  formed  in  the  water.  In- 1680,  a  young  kraken  perifhed  among  the  rooks 
and  cliffs  of  the  parifh  "of  Alftahong ;  and  his  death  occafioned  fuch  a  ftench,  that 
the  channel  was  impaffable.  It  is  thought  that  this  fiih  accounts  for  the  phseno- 
mena  of  floating  iflands,  and  other  tranfitory  appearances  in  the  fea,  that  had  for- 
merly been  held  fabulous. 

The  mer-men  and  mer-women  hold  their  refidence  in  the  Norwegian  feas.  The 
mer-man  is  about  eight  fpans  long;  and,  as  defcribed,  bears  nearly  as  much  refem- 
blance  as  an  ape  does,  to  the  human  fpecies ;  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes,  a  flat 
nofe,  and  large  mouth,  without  chin  or  ears,  charafiterife  its  head ;  its  arms  are 
fliort,  but  without  joints  or  elbows,  and  they  terminate  in  members  refembling  a 
human  hand,  but  of  the  paw  kind,  and  the  fingers  connected  by  a  membrane  : 
the  parts  of  generation  indicate  their  fexes  :  though  their  under  parts,  which  re- 
main in  the  water,  terminate  like  thofe  of  fiflies.  The  females  have  breafts,  at 
which  they  fuckle  their  young  ones. 

Curiosities,]  Thofe  of  Norway  are  only  natural.  On  the  coaft,  latitude  67, 
is  that  dreadful  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  called  by  navigators  the  navel  of  the  fea,  and 
by  fome  Maleftrom,  or  Moflcoeftrom.  The  ifland  Molkoe,  from  whence  this 
llream  derives  its  name,  lies  between  the  mountain  Hefleggen  in  Lofoden,  and  th-e 
ifland  Ver,  which  are  about  one  league  diftant ;  and  between  the  ifland  and  coaft 
on  one  fide,  the  fl:ream  makes  its  way.  Between  Moflcoe  and  Lofoden,  it  is  near 
400  fathoms  deep  :  but  between  Mofkoe  and  Ver  it  is  fo  fliallow  as  not -to  afford 
pafl^age  for  a  fmall  fliip.  When  it  is  flood,  the  fl;ream  runs  up  the  country  with  a 
boifterous  rapidity;  and  when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the  fea  "with  a  violence  and 
noife  unequalled  by  the  loudeft  catarafts.  It  is  heard  at  the  difl:ance  of  many 
leagues,  and  forms  a  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and  extent ;  fo  violent  that  if  a  fliip, 
comes  near,  it  is  immediately  drawn  irrefifliibly  into  the  whirl,  and  there  difappears-, 
being  carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  daflied  to  pieces  againft 
the  rocks  ;  and  jufl:  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  fl:ill  fop 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in  fcattered  fragments.  When  the  tor- 
rent is  agitated  by  a  ftorm,  it  has  reached  veflels  at  the  difliance  of  more  than  a 
Norway  mile,  where  the  crews  have  thought  themfelves  in  perfect  fecurity.  Per- 
l?aps  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  fituation  of  raor^  horror  than' 
that  of  being  violently  driven  forward  to  an  overwhelming  vortex,  of  which  the 
noife  .and  turbulence  ftill  increafing  as  it  is  approached  are  an  earnefl:  of  quick  and 
inevitable  defl:ru£tion.  Even  whales  are  frequently  carried  away;  and  the  mo- 
ment they  feel  the  force  of  the  water,  are  faid  to  fl:ruggle  againfl:  it,  howling  and 
.bellowing  in  a  frightful  manner.  The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears,  who  at- 
tempt to  fwim  to  the  ifland  to  prey  upon  the  flleep. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Maleftrom  is  a  fea  vortex,  which  attra6\s 
the  flood  under  the  fliore  of  Norway,  and  difcharges  it  again  in  the  gulph  of  Both- 
nia :  but  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  retnrn  of  the  fliat- 
tered  fragments  of  whatever  happens  to  be  fucked  down  by  it.  The  large  fl;ems 
of  firs  and  pines  rife  again  fo  fhivered  and  fplintered,  that  the  pieces  look  as  if 
-covered  with  briftles.  The  whole  phaenomena  are  the  effects  of  the  violence  of 
the  daily  ebb  and  flow,  occafioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  ftream  in  its  courfe 
between  the  rocks. 

People,  language,  religion,  7     The  Norwegians  exhibit  an  intermediate 
AND  CUSTOMS  OF  NoRWAY.      5  charafter,  between  the  limplicity  of  the 
Greenlanders  and  Icelanders,  and  the  more  poliflied  manners  of  the  Danes.  Their 
religion  is  Lutheran  ^  and  they  have  l?iflio_ps,  as  thofe  of  Denmark,  without  tem- ' 
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poral  jiirifdiiSllon.  The  viceroy,  like  his  mafter,  is  abfolute ;  but  commonly  go- 
verns without  opprefiion. 

"  The  Norwegiaiis  in  general  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  brave.  The  women  are  hand- 
fome  and  courteous ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms  of  life  much  referable  the  primi- 
tive manners  of  our  own  Saxon  anceftors.  As  in  other  rude  countries  there  is  in 
Norway  little  difcrimination  of  trades,  each  family  fupplying  for  the  moft  part  all 
its  own  wants.  The  poorcft  clafs  often  mix  with  oat-meal  the  bark  of  fir,  made 
into  a  kind  of  flour ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  extraordinary  Ihifts  for  fupplying 
the  place  of  bread,  or  farinaceous  food.  The  middling  Norwegians  lead  that  kind 
of  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furniflied  with  plenty ;  but  they  are  neither  fond  of 
luxury,  nor  do  they  dread  penury  :  and  this  middle  ftate  prolongs  their  lives  fur- 
prifingly.  Though  their  drefs  is  in  many  refpefts  accommodated  to  their  climate, 
yet,  by  cuftom,  inltead  of  guarding  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they 
outbrave  it ;  for  they  expofe  themfelves  to  cold  without  any  cover  over  their 
breafts  or  necks.  A  Norwegian  of  a  hundred  years  of  age  is  not  counted  paft  his 
labour  :  and  in  1 733,  four  couples  were  married,  and  danced  before  his  Danifh  ma- 
jefty  at  Fredericlhall,  whofe  ages,  when  joined,  exceeded  806  years  old. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  vefliges  of  their  former  pa- 
ganifm  :  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  while  the  corps  is 
carried  to  the  church,  which- is  often  done  in  a  boat.  In  fome  places  the  mourn- 
ers afk  the  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ;  whether  his  wife  and  neighbours  were  kind 
to  him,  and  other  fuch  queftions  ;  frequently  kneeling  down  and  afking  torgive- 
nefs,  if  ever  they  had  offended  the  deceafed. 

Commerce.]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  diflferent  frdm  what  will  be 
cbferved  in  our.  accouut  of  Denmark.  The  duties  on  their  exports,  moft  of  which 
have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to  about  100,000  rixdollars  a  year. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  By  the  beft  calculations,  Norway  can  furnifh  out 
14,000  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000  brave  foldiers,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
king.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway  amounts  to  near  200,000!.  and 
till  his  prefent  majefty's  acceffion,  the  army,  inftead  of  being  expenfive,  added  con- 
fiderably  to  his  income,  by  the  fubfidies  it  drew  from  foreign  princes. 

History.]  We  muft  refer  to  Denmark  for  this  head.  The  aflcient  Norviro- 
gians  certainly  were  a  powerful  people,  and  the  hardieft  feamen  in  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  believe  their  hiftories,  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  America  long  before 
it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus.  Many  Norvt^egian  cuftoms  are  yet  difcernible  in 
Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  Normans  made  frequent  defcents, 
and  fome  fettlements,  which  are  generally  confounded  with  thofe  of  the  Danes, 
From  their  being  the  moft  turbulent,  they  are  become  now  the  moft  loyal  fubjetts 
in  Europe  ;  which  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny 
of  their  ancient  kings.  Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  united  Norway  to 
Denmark,  their  hiftory,  as  well  as  interefts,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Denmark. 
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DENMARK*Pro.per,  or  JUTLAND,  exclufive  of  the  Islands 

in  the  Baltic. 

Extent  and  Sjtuation. 

Miles.  -  Degrees. 

^Length    240 1  7      between     5  54  and  53  North  latitude., 
Breadth   114   S  c  S  and  11  Eaft  longitude. 

Containing  15,74-4  Square  Miles,  with  139  Inhabitants  to  each. 

^Boundaries  and")  TT  is  divided  on  the  north  from  Norway  by  the  SJcaggerac 
DIVISIONS.        S      fea,  and  from  Sweden  on  the  eaft  by  the  Sound;  on  the 
•fouth  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  German  fea  divides  it  from  Great 
Britain  on  the  weft. 

Denmark  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  peninfula  of  Jutland,  anciently 
scalled  Cimbrica  Cherfonefus,  and  the  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  mentioned 
•in  the  table.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  all  thefe  together  conftitute  the  king- 
jdom  of  Denmark,  yet  not  any  one  of  them  is  feparately  called  by  that  name.  Co- 
•penhagen,  the  metropolis,  is  in  the  illand  ot  Zealand. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  state  of  agriculture,  &c.]  One  of  the  largeft  and 
anoft  fertile  of  ail  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  is  Jutland,  which  produces  abun- 
jdance  of  all  forts  of  grain  and  pafturage,  ferving  as  the  granary  of  Norway.  A 
great  number  of  fmall  cattle  are  bred  in  this  province,  and  afterwards  tranfported 
into  Holftein,  to  be  fed  for  the  ufe  of  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  and  Amfterdam.  Jut- 
•land  is  every  where  interfperfed  with  hills,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  has  fine  woods  of 
^oak,  fir,,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees ;  but  the  weft  fide  being  lefs  woody,  the  in- 
•habitants  are  obliged  to  ufe  turf  and  heath  for  fuel.  Zealand  is  for  the  moft  part 
:a  fandy  foil,  but  rather  fertile  in  grain  and  pafturage,  and  agreeably  variegated 
■with  woods  and  lakes.  The  climate,  is  more  temperate  here  on  account  of  the 
.vapours  from  the  furroundihg  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more  foutherly  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Spring  and  autumn  are  feafons  fcarcely  known  in  Denmark,  on  account 
,of  the  fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold,  which  diftin- 
.guiih  the  climate  of  this  kingdom.  In  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Denmark, 
the  winters  are  very  fevere,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  often  pafs  arms  of  the  fea  in 
.fledges  upon  the  ice  ;  and  during  the' winter  all  their  harbours  are  frozen  up. 

Ihe  greateft  part  of  the  lands  in  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  fiefs,  and  the  an- 
-cient  nobility,  by  grants  which  they  extorted  at  different  times  from  the  crown, 
.gained  fuch.  a  power  over  the  farmers,  and  thofe  who  refided  upon  their  eftates, 
that  at  length  they  reduced  them  to  a  flate  of  extreme  llavery  ;  fo  that  they  were 
•bought  and  fold  with  the  lands,  and  were  efteemed  the  property  of  their  lords. 
Many  of  the  noble  landholders  in  Slefwick  and  Holftein  have  the  power  of  life  and 
ideath.  The  fituation  of  the  farmers  has  been  moft  elTentially  improved  by  fome 
late  ediQ:s,  of  which  we  fliall  take  particular  notice.  Till  very  lately,  if  a  farmer 
in  Denmark,  or  in  Holftein,  happened  to  be  an  induftrious  man,  and  was  fituated 
.upon  .a  poor  farm,  which  by  great  diligence  he  laboured  to  cultivate  advantage- 
oully,  as  foon  as  he  performed  the  toilfome  talk,  and  expe6ied  to  reap  the  profits 

See  Mallet's  Denmark,  p.  i  to  18.  vol.  v.  made  in  moft  countries,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 

f  Meaning  where  longeft  and  broadeft,  a  me-  by  looking  on  the  maps.    Jutland,  for  inft.mce, 

thod  which  is  the  praftice  of  ottier  writers  on  is  114  miles  where  broadeft,  though  in  fuiidry 

the.  fubjetft. Great  allowances  muft  therefore  be  other  parts  it  is  not  50. 
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of  what  he  had  fown,  his  lord,  under  pretence  of  taking  it  into  his  own  hand, 
removed  him  from  that  farm  to  another  of  his  poor  farms,  and  expe6led  that  he 
fliould  perform  the  fame  laborious  talk  there,  without  any  other  emolument  than 
what  he  lhall  think  proper  to  give  him.  This  had  been  fo  long  the  praftice  in  this 
countrv,  that  it  neceffarily  threw  the  greateft  damp  upon  the  efforts  of  induftry,  and 
prevented  thofe  improvements  in  agriculture  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
introduced  :  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  in  a  ll:ate  of  great  poverty.  But  the  farmers  now  having  fome  fecurity 
for  their  property,  the  lands  of  Denmark  will  be  cultivated  to  much  greater  ad^ 
vantage  than  they  have  been  lately,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  people  fup- 
ported  by  the  produce  of  agriculture. 

Animals.]  Denmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  both  for  the 
faddlc  and  carriage,  about  5000  are  fold  annually  out  of  the  country,  and  of  their 
liorned  cattle  30,000.  They  have  alfo  Iheep,  hogs,  and  game  ;  and  the  fea-coafts 
are  generally  well  fapplied  with  filh. 

Population,  manners,  and  customs.]  By  a  numeration  made,  in  ly'jp,  of 
his  Danilh  majefty's  fubjetts  in  his  dominions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Holltein,  the 
iilands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of  Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorft,  in  Weil- 
phalia,  they  were  laid  to  amount  to  2,444,000  fouls,  exclufive  ot  the  Icelanders 
and  Greenlanders.  The  moll  accurate  account  of  the  population,  is  that  made 
under  tl>e  diredion  of  the  famous  Struenfee,  by  which 


Jutland  numbered 
Denmark  Iceland 
Funen 
Norwav 
Iilands  of  Ferro 


283,466 
143,988 
723'Hi 
4^754 


Iceland 

Duchy  of  Slefwick 
Duchy  of  Holftein 
Oldenburgh 
Delmenhorft 


46,201 
243,605 
134,665 
62,854 
16,2,17 


Sum  Total,  2,017,027. 


.  Several  of  the  fmaller  iflands,  included  in  the  diftridf  of  Fionia  are  omitted  ia, 
this  computation,  which  may  contain  a  few  thoufands. 

However  difproportioned  this  number  may  feem  to  the  extent  of  his  Danifli  ma- 
jefty's dominions  ;  yet,  every  thing  conlidered,  it  is  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  his  pofl'effjons.  But  the  trade  of  Denmark 
hath  b.een  fo  fliackled,  and  her  merchants  fo  terrified  by  the  defpotifm  of  her  go- 
vernment, that  this  kingdom  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  indigent  ftatci;  in  Eu- 
rope. Tlie  emprefs  of  Ruilia,  in  1773,  ceded  to  the  king  of  Denmark  that  por- 
tion of  Holftein  w'hich  defcended  to  the  line  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  \i\  exchange  for 
Oldenburgh  and  Delmenhorft,  which  flie  gave  to  the  prince  of  Lubeck.  This  ex- 
change is  favourable  to  Denmark,  both  as  to  trade  and  population. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  pofleffed  a  degree  of  courage  which  ap- 
proached even  to  terocity  ;  but  by  a  continued  feries  of  tyranny  and  oppreilion, 
their  national  character  is  much  changed,  and  from  a  brave,  cnterpriling,  and  war- 
like people,  they  are  become  indolent  and  timid.  They  value  thenifelves  extremely 
upon  thofe  titles  and  privileges  which  they  derive  from  the  crown,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  pomp  and  fliew.  They  endeavour  to  imitate  the  French  in  their 
manners,  drefs,  and  even  in  their  gallantry  ;  though  they  are  naturally  the  very 
contraft  of  that  nation.  The  Danes,  like  other  northern  nations,  are  given  to'in- 
temperance  in  drinking,  and  convivial  entertainments  ;  but  their  nobility,  who  now 
begin  to  viht  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  are  refining  from  their  provincial  habits* 
and  vices. 

Religion.]  The  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  fix: 
<iioceles  i  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen,  and  four  ia  Jutland  ;  befides  four  in  Nor- 
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way,  and  two  In  Iceland.  Thefe  diocefes  are  governed  by  biiliops,  whofe  duty 
it  is  to  fuperintend  the  other  clergy  ;  nor  have  they  any  other  mark  of  pre-emi- 
mency  than  a  diftinStion  of  their  ecclefiaftical  drefs,  for  they  have  neither  cathe-  . 
dral  nor  ecclefiaftical  courts,  nor  the  fmalleft  concern  with  civil  affairs.  They 
.are  paid  by  the  ftate,  the  church  lands  having  been  appropriated  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Reformation. 

Language  and  learning.]  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  diale£l  of  the 
Teutonic ;  but  High  Dutch  and  French  are  fpoken  at  court ;  and  the  nobility  have 
lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Englilli,  which  is  now  publicly  taught  at 
•Copenhagen.  A  company  of  Englifh^  comniedians  occafionalUy  vifit  that  ca- 
pital, where  they  find  tolerable  encouragement.  Denmark  has  two  univerfities, 
that  of  Copenhagen,  and  that  of  Kiel ;  two  academical  colleges  at  Soroe  and 
Odenfee,  and  thirty-two  other  great  fchools  in  the  principal  towns.  There  is 
at  Copenhagen  a  royal  fociety  of  fciences,  anhiftorical  fociety  for  the  ftudy  of  nor- 
thern hiftory,  another  of  Icelandic  hiftory  and  literature,  an  academy  for  painting 
and  architefture,'-  a  college  ot  phylicians  and  furgeons,  and  another  fociety  of  fci- 
ences at  Drontheim  *. 

The  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  has  funds  for  the  gratuitous  fupport  of  328  ftu- 
dents  ;  thefe  funds  are  faid  to  amount  to  300,000  rix-dollars :  but  the  Danes  in 
-general  make  no  great  figure  in  literature  j  though  ailronomy  and  medicine  are 
highly  indebted  to  their  Tycho  Brahe,  Borichius,  and  the  Bartholines ;  the  fcience 
of  botany  owes  much  to  the  celebrated  Chriftian  Oeder,  to  whom,  through  the 
liberality  of  his  monarch,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Flora  Danica.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  publications  on  natural  hiftory,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning 
the  moft  fplendid  work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  any  nation ;  it  is  a  colleftioa 
of  rare  ihells,  in  two  volumes  folio,  engraved  and  coloured  by  Francis  Michael  Re- 
genfufs,  at  the  royal  expence.  "  The  firft  volume,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have 
feen,  contains  a  fliort  account  of  the  coUeftions  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly 
of  fliells  in  Denmark  ;  a  preliminary  difcourfe  on  conchology,  with  a  detail  of  the 
feveral  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fubje£t,  and  their  different  fyftems,  and 
78  complete  and  delicately  coloured  figures,  in  12  plates,  accompanied  with  fci- 
entific  defcriptions  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages -f-."  The  round 
tower  and  Chriftian's  haven  difplay  the  mechanical  genius  of  a  Longomontanus  :  the 
Danes  begin  to  make  fome  promifmg  attempts  in  hiftory,  poetry,  and  the  drama ; 
and  feveral  of  their  learned  men  have  lately  employed  their  refearches  on  the  hif- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  North. 

Cities  and  chief  buildings.]  Copenhagen,  which  is  now  fituated  on  the 
fine  iQand  of  Zealand,  was  originally  a  fettlement  of  failors,  and  firft  founded  by 
fome  wandering  fifliermen  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  is  now  the  metropolis,  and 
makes  a  magnificent  appearance  at  a  diftance.  It  is  very  ftrong,  and  defended 
by  four  caftles  or  forts.    It  contains  ten  parilh  churches,  befides  nine  others,  be- 

•  longing  to  the  Calvinifts  and  other  perfuaiions,  and  fome  hofpitals.  Copenhagen 
Is  adorned  by  fome-  public  and  private  palaces,  as  they  are  called^    Its  ftreets  are 

■  186  in  number  ;  and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  100,000.    The  houfes  in  the  prin- 

•  cipal  itreets  are  built  of  brick,  and  thofe  in  the  lanes  chiefly  of  timber.  But 
the  chief  glory  of  Copenhagen  is  its  harbour,  formed  by  a  large  canal  flowing' 
through  the  city,  which  admits  of  only  one  fliip  to  enter  at  a  time,  but  is  capable 
of  containing  500,  Several  of  the  ftreets  have  canals,  and  quays  for  fliips  to  lie  clofe 
to  the  houfes ;  and  its  naval  arfenal  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  Venice,  The  road  for 
the  fliipping  begins  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  90  pieces  of 

.  cannon,  as  well  as  the  difiiculty  of  the  navigation.    The  police  of  Copenhagen- 

*  -Zi-mmennan,  p.  78. 

f  Coxe's  Travels  into  Poland,  RufEa,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  4to.  vol.  2.  p.  566,  568. 
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is  extremely  regular,  and  people  may  walk  through  the  city  at  midnight  with 
^reat  fafety.  Indeed,  it  is  ufually  as  quiet  here  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  as  ii* 
a  country  village. 

It  is  with  much  concern  we  hear,  that  on  the  26th  of  February,  1794,  a  dread- 
ful fire  broke  out  in  the  royal  palace  of  Chriftianfburg,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  feven^ 
or  eight  hours,  reduced  the  whole  to  a  heap  of  alhes.    The  royal  family  ha,ve  hap-; 
pily  efcaped  without  accident ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  valuable  effetts  have 
been  a  prey  to  the  flames.    This  palace,  one  of  the  moft  commodious,  and  moih 
fumptuouilV  furniihed  in  Europe,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Chriftian  VI .  and  is' 
faid  to  have  coft,  in  building  only,  confiderably  above  a  million  fterling  :  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  lofs  may  amount  to  two  millions.    It  is  fome  confolation,  in  fo- 
great  a  difaller,  that  the  royal  library,  coniilling  of  between  two  and  three  hundred' 
thoufand  volumes,  which  Hood  detached  from  the  principal  pile,  had  been  fortu- 
natelv  faved.    The  finelt  palace  belonging  to  his  Danilh  majefty  lies  about  20 
Englilh  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  is  called  Fredericfburg.    It  is  a  very  larger 
building,  moated  round  with  a  triple  ditch,  and  calculated,  like  moft  of  the  an- 
cient retidences  of  princes,  for  defence  againft  an  enemy.    It  was  built  by  Chrif- 
tian the  IVth.  and,  according  to  the  archite£ture  of  the  times,  blends  the  Greek 
and  Gothic  ftyles.    In  the  front  of  the  grand  quadrangle  appear  Tufcan  and  Do- 
ric pillars,  and  on  the  fummit  of  the  building  are  fpires  and  turrets.    Some  of  the 
rooms  are  very  fplendid,  though  furnifhed  in  the  antique  tafte.    The  knight's  hall 
is  of  great  length.    The  tapeftry  reprefents  the  wars  of  Denmark,  and  the  eieling 
is  a  moft  minute  and  laboured  performance  in  iculpture.    The  chimney-piece 
was  once  entirely  covered  with  plates  of  filver,  richly  ornamented ;  but  the  Swedes, 
who  have  often  landed  here,  and  even  befieged  the  capital,  tore  them  all  away, 
and  rifled  the  palac^  notwithftanding  its  triple  moat  and  formidable  appearance. 
About  two  miles  from  Elfmeur  is  another  fmall  royal  palace,  fiat  roofed,  with  12 
windows  in  front,  faid  to  be  built  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  palace  of 
Hamlet's  father.    In  an  adjoining  garden  is  fliewn  the  very  fpot. where,  according 
to  that  tradition,  that  prince  was  poifoned. 

Jagerfiburg  is  a  park  which  contains  a  royal  country  feat,  called  the  Hermitage, 
remarkable  for  the  difpofition  of  its  apartments,  and  the  quaintnefs  of  its  furniture  ^ 
particularly  a  machine  which  conveys  the  diflies  to  and  from  the  king's  table  in  the 
fecond  ftory.  The  chief  ecclefiaftical  building  in  Denmark  is  the  cathedral  of 
Rofchild,  where  the  kings  and  queens  of  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their 
monuments  ftill  remain.  Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  covered  pafiTage,  is  a  royal 
palace,  built  in  1733. 

Ellineur  is  well  built,  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and,  with  refpefil  to  commerce, 
is  only  exceeded  by  Copenhagen.  It  is  ftrongly  fortified  on  the  land-fide ;  and  to- 
wards the  fea  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort,  containing  feveral  batteries  of  long  can- 
non.   Here  all  veffels  pay  a  toll,  and  in  pafl^mg  lower  their  top-fails. 

Commerce.]  Denmark  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  commerce  ;  her  harbours 
are  well  calculated  for  the  reception  of  ihips  of  all  burthens,  and  her  mariners  are 
very  expert  in  the  navigation  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  dominions 
of  his  Danifli  majefty  alfo  fupply  a  great  variety  of  timber,  and  other  materials  for 
fliip-building  ;  and  fome  of  his  provinces  afibrd  many  natural  productions  for  ex- 
portation. Among  thefe,  befides  fir,  and  other  timber,  are  black  cattle,  horfes, 
butter,  ftock-filh,  tallow,  hides,  train-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  which  being  the  na- 
tural product  of  the  Danifii  dominions,  are  confequently  ranked  under  the  head  of 
exports.  To  thefe  we  may  add  furs ;  but  exportation  of  oats  are  now  forbidden. 
The  imports  are  fait,  wine,  brandy,  and  filk,  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Of 
late  the  Danes  have  had  a  great  intercourfe  with  England,  from  whence  they  im- 
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port  broad-cloths,  clocks,  cabinet,  lock-workj  and  all  other  maniifa£lures  carried 
on  in  the  great  trading  towns  of  England. 

Nothin"-  fliews  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the  Danes  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  their  eftablifliments  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  In  1612  Chriftian  IV.  of 
Denmark  eftablilhed  an  Eaft  India  Company  at  Copenhagen  5  and  foon  after  four 
fliips  failed  from  thence  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  hint  of  this  trade  was  given  to.  his 
Danhh  majefty  by  James  I.  of  England,  who  married  a  princefs  of  Denmark  ;  and 
in  1 6 1 7  the  Danes  built  and  fortified  a  caftle  and  town  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  The  fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  found  under  the  cannon  of 
this  fort  invited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here ;  fo  that  the  Danilh  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany were  foon  rich  enough  to  pay  to  their  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  1 0,000  rix- 
dollars.  The  company,  however,  willing  to  become  rich  all  of  a  fuddcn,  in  1620 
endeavoured  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  fpice  trade  at  Ceylon ;  but  were  defeated 
by  the  Portuguefe.  The  truth  is,  they  foon  embroiled  themfelves  with  the  native 
Indians  on  all  hands ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  affiftance  given  them 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  an  Englifli  Eaft-India  governor,  the-  fettlements  at  Tranquebar  muft 
have  been  taken  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjour.  Upon  the  clofe  of  the  wars  in  Europe,, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  Danifh  Eaft-India  Company  found 
themfelves  fo  much  in  debt,  that  they  publilhed  propofals  for  a  new  fubfcription. 
for  enlarging  their  ancient  capital  ftock,  and  for  fitting  out  Ihips  to  Tranquebar,, 
Bengal,  and  China.  Two  years  after,  his  Danifh  majefty  granted  a  new  charter  to 
his  Eaii-India  company,  with  vaft  privileges  3  and  for  fome  time  its  commerce  was 
carried  on  with  great  vigour.  I  ihall  juft  mention,  that  the  Danes  likewife  poflefs 
the  iilands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  and  the  fmall  ifland'  of  St.  John,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  which  are  free  ports,  and  celebrated  for  fmuggling ;  alfo  the  fort  of 
Chriftianburg,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  3  and  carry  on  a  confider^le  commerce  with 
the  Mediterranean. 

Curiosities,  natural  and  artificial.]  Denmark  Proper  affords  fewer 
of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of  his  Danifti  majefty's  dominions,  if  we  except  the 
contents  of  the  royal  Mufeum  at  Copenhagen,  which  confiftsof  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  both.  It  contains  feveral  good  paintings  and  a  fine  colleftion  of  Roman 
and  other  coins.  Befides  artificial  fkeletons,  ivory  carvings,  models,  clock-work, 
and  a  beautiful  cabinet  of  ivory  and  ebony,  made  by  a  Danilh  artift  who  was  blind, 
here  are  to  be  feen  two  famous  antique  drinking  vefTels ;  the  one  of  gold,  the  other 
of  filver,  both  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn :  that  of  gold  feems  to  be  of  Pagan 
manufacture ;  and  from  the  raifed  hieroglyphical  figures  on  its  outfide,  probably 
was  made  ufe  of  in  religious  ceremonies:  it  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long^,. 
weighs  102  ounces,  contains  two  Englifli  pints  and  a  half,  and  was  found  in  the 
diocefe  of  Ripen,  in  the  year  1639.  The  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about  four 
pounds,  and  is  termed  Conm  Oldenhirgictim  ;  which,  they  fay,  was  prefented  to  Otho  L, 
duke  of  Oldenburg,  by  a  ghoft.  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  veflel- 
was  made  by  order  of  Chriftian  I.  king  of  Denmark,  the  firft  of  the  Oldenburg 
race,  who  reigned  in  1448.  Several  veffels  of  different  metals,  and  the  fame  form, 
have  been  found  in  the  North  of  England,  and  are  probably  of  Danilh  original.. 
This  mufeum  is  likewife  furniflied  with  a  prodigious  number  of  aftronomical, 
optical,  and  mathematical  inftruments  3  fome  Indian  curiofities,  and  a.  fet  of  medals, 
ancient  and  modern.  Many  curious  aftronomical  inftruments.  are  likewife  placed 
in  the  round  tower  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  fo  contrived  that  a  coach  may  drive 
to  its  top.  The  village  of  Anglen,  lying  between  Elenfburg  and  Slefwick,.  is  alfo 
efteemed  a  cijriofity,  as  giving  its  name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Danifii  majefty's  dominions  are  omitted,  however,  by 
geographers  3  I  mean  thofe  ancient  infcriptions  upon  rocks,  generally  thought  to, 
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be  the  old  and  original  manner  of  \Yrlting,  before  the  ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind,  or 
waxen  tables,  were  known.  Thefe  charaders  are  Runic,  and  fo  impcrfeftly  under- 
llood  by  the  learned  themfelves,  that  their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  they  are 
imagined  to  be  hiftorical.  Stephanns,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo-Grammaticus,  has 
exhibited  fpccimens  of  feveral  of  thofe  infcriptions. 

Civil  constitution,  government,  and  laws.]    The  ancient  conftitutioii; 
of  Denmark  Avas  originally  upon  the  fame  plan  with  other  Gothic  governments. 
The  king  came  to  the  throne  by  election ;  and,  in  conjun61:ion  with  the  fenate 
where  he  prefided,  was  inverted  with  the  executive  power.    He  likewife  com- 
manded the  armv,  and  decided  difputes  among  his  fabje£ls.    The  legiflative 
power,  together  with  the  right  of  elettion  of  the  king,  was  vefted  in  the  ftates  ;  wha 
were  compofed,  firil,  of  the  order  af  nobility,  and  fecondly,  the  order  of  the  citizens 
and  farmers :  and  after  the  Chrillian  religion  had  gained  ground  in  the  North,  the 
clergy  were  alfo  admitted,  not  only  to  be  an  order  of  the  ftates,  but  to  have  feats 
likewife  in  the  fenate.    Thefe  orders  had  their  refpettive  rights  and  privileges,  the 
crown  had  alfo  its  prei-ogatives,  and  a  certain  fixed  revenue  arifmg  out  of  lands, 
which  were  appropriated  to  its  fupport.    This  conftitution  had  many  evident  ad- 
vantages :  but,  imfortunately,  its  ballance  was  never  properly  adjufted ;  fo  that  the 
nobles  very  foon  afl'umed  a  dictatorial  power,  and  greatly  opprclfed  the  people,  as 
the  national  aflemblies  were  not  regularly  held  to  rcdrefs  their  grievances.-  And 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  came  to-  have  a  lhare  in  the  civil  government,, 
they  far  furpaiTcd  the  nobility  in  pride  and  ambition.    The  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  had  neither  power,  credit,  nor  talents,  to  countera6l  the  efforts  of  the  other 
two  orders,  who  forced  the  crown  to  give  up  its  prerogatives,  and  to  tyrannize  over 
the  people.    Chriftian  the  Second,  by  endeavouring,  in  an  imprudent  manner,  to- 
item  the  torrent  of  their  oppreffion,  loft  his  crown  and  his  liberty  ;  but  Chrillian  the 
Third,  uniting  with  the  nobles  and  the  fenate,  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  clergy ;: 
and  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Third,  the  people,  inftead  ot  exerting  themfelves 
to  maintain  their  common  liberties,  were  fo  infatuated  as  to  make  the  king  def- 
potic,  in  hopes  of  rendering  themfelves  lefs  fubjecf  to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
A  feries  of  unfuccefsful  wars  had  brought  the  nation  in  general  into  fo  miferable  a 
condition,  that  the  public  had  not  money  for  paying  off  the  army..    The  difpute 
came  to  a  Ihort  quetlion,  which  was,  that  the  nobles  fliould  fubmit  to  taxes,  from 
which  they  pleaded  an  exeinption.    The  inferior  people,  upon  this,  threw  their 
eyes  towards  the  king  for  relief.    In  a  meeting  of  the  ftates,  it  was  propofcd  that 
the  nobles  ffiould  bear  their  fhare  in  the  common  burden.    Upon  this,  Otta  Craeg- 
reminded  the  people  that  the  commons  were  no  more Jlaves  to  the.lords.    This  was 
the  watch-word,  which  had  been  concerted  between  the  leaders  of  the  cammons, 
the  clergy,  and  even  the  court  itfelf.    Nanfon,  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  exclaimed 
at  the  term  Slavery-,  the  affembly  broke  up  in  a  ferment ;  and  the  commons,  with- 
the  clergy,  withdrew  to  a  houle  of  their  own,  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king^ 
a  folemn  tender  of  their  -liberties  and  fervices,  and  formally  to.  eftablilli  in  his^ 
family  the  hereditary  fiicceflion  to  their  crown.    This  refolution  was  executed  the 
next  day.    The  king  accepted  of  their  tender,  promifmg  them  prote^fibn..  The 
gates  of  Copenhagen  v/ere  fkut ;  and  the  nobility,  thus  furprifed,  were  compelled 
to  relu£tant  fubmiliion. 

On  the  1 8th  of  O£lober,  1660,  the  three  orders  of  nobility,  clergy,,  and  people,. 
Cgned  each  a  feparate  aft  ;  by  which  they  eonfented  that  the  crown  mould  be  here- 
ditary in  the  royal  family,  as  well  in  the  female  as  in  the  male  line,  and  by  which 
they  invefted  the  king  with  abfolute  power,  and  gave- him  the  right  to  regukte  the 
fucceffion  and  the  regency,  m  cafe  of  a  minority.  This  renunciation  of  their 
rights,  fubfcribed  by  the  firft  nobility,  is  Hill  preferved  as  a  precious  relic  among^ 
the  archives  of  the  .  royal  family^ 
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After  this  extraordinary  revolution  In  the  government,  the  king  of  Denmark- 
divefted  the  nobility  of  many  of  their  privileges ;  but  he  took  no  method  to  relieve 
thofe  poor  people  who  had  been  the  inftruments  of  inverting  him  with  the  fovereign 
power,  but  left  them  ia.the  fame  ftate  of  flavery  in  which  they  were  before,  and  in 
which  they  have  remained  to  the  prefent  age.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
for  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  holden  in  the  royal  palace  at  Copen- 
hagen, of  which  the  king  is  the  nominal  prefident.  What  they  call  the  German 
provinces  have  likewife  their  fupreme  tribunal ;  which,  for  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
is  holden  at  Gluckftadt ;  and  for  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  in  the  town  of  that  name.  . 

As  to  matters  of  importance,  the  king  for  the  moft  part  decides  in  his  council, 
the  members  of  which  are  named  and  difplaced  at  his  will.  It  is  in  this  council, 
that  the  laws  are  enatied  ;  and  that  any  great  changes  or  eftablifliments  are  pro- 
pofed,  approved,  or  rejefted.  It  is  here  likewife,  or  in  the  cabinet,  that  the  king 
-grants  privileges,  and  decides  upon  other  matters  of  ftate. 

■  In  this  kingdom,  as  in  many  others,  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  prefent  to  admi- 
iiifter  juftice  in  his  fupreme,  court ;  and,  therefore,  the  kings  of  Denmark  not  only 
prefide  nominally  in  the  fovereign  court  of  juftice,  but  they  have  a  throne  erected 
in  it,  towards  which  the  lawyers  always  addrefs  their  difcourfes  in  pleading,  and 
the  judges  the  fame  in  giving  their  opinion.  Every  year  the  king  is  prefent  at  the 
■opening  of  this  court,  and  often  gives  the  judges  fuch  inftru6lions  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per. The  decifion  of  thefe  judges  is  final  in  all  civil  aftions  ;  but  no  criminal  fen- 
tence  of  a  capital  nature  can  be  carried  into  execution  till  it  is  figned  by  the 

There  are  many  excellent  regulations  for  the  adminiftration  'of  juftice  in  Den- 
meirk  ;  but  it  is  fo  far  from  being  diftributed  in  an  equal  and  impartial  manner, 
that  a  poor  man  can  fcarcely  ever  have  juftice  againft  the  nobility,  or  one  who  is 
favoured  by  the  court.  If  the  laws  are  fo  clearly  in  favour  of  the  former,  that  the 
judges  are  afliamed  to  decide  againft  them,  the  latter,  through  the  favour  of  the 
minifter,  obtains  an  order  from  the  king  to  ftop  all  the  law-proceedings,  or  a  dif- 
pcnfation  from  obferving  particular  laws  ;  and  there  the  matter  ends.  The  code 
of  laws  at  prefent  eftablilhed  in  Denmark  was  publiftied  by  Chriftian  V.  founded 
upon  the  code  of  Valdemar,  and  the  other  codes  afterwards  publiflied,  and  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  publiflied 'in  Norway.  Thefe  laws  are  very  juft"  and  clear  ;  and, 
if  they  were  impartially  carried  into  execution,  would  be  produtlive  of  many  bene- 
ficial confequences  to  the  people.  But  as  the  king  can  alter  the  laws,  and  fup- 
port  his  minifters  and  favourites  in  any  afts  of  violence  and  injuftice,  the  people 
have  abundant  reafon  to  regret  the  tamenefs  and  fervility  with  which  their  liberties 
\yere  in  1660,  furrendered  into  the  hands  of  their  monarchs.  From  that  period, 
the  peafants,  till  1787,  had  been  in  a  lituation  little  better  than  the  brute  creation  ; 
they  fcarce  could  be  faid  to  pofl'efs  any  loco-motive  power,  infomuch  that  they  had 
no  liberty  to  leave  one  eftate,  and  to  fettle  on  another,  without  the  purchafed  per-, 
miflion  from  their  mafters  ;  and  if  they  chanced  to  mo'mi  without  their  perraiflion, 
ihey  were  , claimed  as  ftrayed  cattle.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  thofe  wretched  beings, 
who,  at  befi,  c)nly<might  be  faid  to  vegetate.  Thefe  chains  of  feudal  flavery  were, 
then  brokeiij  through  the  intereft  of  his  royal  highnefs,  the  prince,  and  heir  appa- 
xent  to  the  crown  and  the  prifoners,  for  fuch  1  think  they  might  be  Called,  were 
declared  free.  Notwithftapiding  the  remonftrances  which  were  made  againft  this 
by  the  landed  gentry  were  very  ,]iumerous,  yet,  after  the  minute  examination  of  the 
whole,  an  editt  was  iffued,  7/111011  reftores  the  peafants  to  their  long  loft  liberty., 
which  once  contributed  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  the  ftate:  and  many  heavy 
grievances,  uncler  which  the  peafantry  laboured,  were  aboiiflied. 

Punishments.]  The.  common  method  ot  execution  in  E)enmark  is  by  behead- 
ing or  hanging  :  in  fome  cafes,  as  an  aggravation, of  the  puiiiihment,  the  hand  is, 
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chopped  off  before  the  other  part  of  the  fentence  is  executed.  For  the  moft  atro- 
cious crimes,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  father  or  mother,  huiband  or  wife,  and  rob- 
bery upon  the  highway,  the  malefa6tor  is  broken  upon  the  wheeh  But  capital 
puiiifl-iments  are  not  common  in  Denmark:  and  the  other  principal  modes  of  punilh- 
ments  are  branding  in  the  face,  whipping,  condemnation  to  the  rafp-houfe,  to 
houfes  of  correfition,  and  to  public  labour  and  imprifonment ;  all  which  are  varied 
in  duration  and  rigour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

Political  and  natural")  After  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  majefty,  his 
INTERESTS  OF  DENMARK,  i court  fecmcd  for  fome  time  to  have  altered  its 
maxims.  His  fether,  it  is  true,  obferved  a  moft  refpeftable  neutrality  during  the 
late  war  j  but  never  could  get  free  from  French  influence,  notwithftanding  his  con- 
nedions  with  Great  Britian.  The  fublidies  he  received  maintained  his  army  ;  but 
his  family-difputes  with  Ruilia  concerning  Holftein,  and  the  afcendency  which  the 
French  had  obtained  over  the  Swedes,  not  to  mention  other  circumftances,  did  not 
fuifer  him  to  aft  that  decilive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he  Vv^as  invited' 
by  his  fituation  ;  efpecially  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Clofter-feven  Y;as 
concluded.  His  prefent  Danilh  majefty's  plan  feemed,  foon  after  his  accefnon,  to 
be  that  of  forming  his  dominions  into  a  ftate  of  independency,  by  availing  himfelf 
of  theh  natural  advantages.  But  fundry  events  which  have  lince  happened,  and 
the  general  feeblenefs  of  his  adminiftration,  have  prevented  any  further  expeftations 
being  formed,  that  the  real  welfare  of  Denmark  will  be  promoted,  at  leaft  in  any 
great  degree,  during  the  prefent  reign. 

With  regard  to  the  external  interefts  of  Denmark,  they  are  certainly  beft  fecured 
by  cultivating  a  friendihip  with  the  maritime  powers.  The  exports  of  Denmark 
enable  her  to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean j  and  Ihe  has  been  particularly  courted  by  the  Mahometan  ftates,  on  account 
of  her  naval  ftores. 

The  prefent  imperial  family  of  Ruflla  has  many  claims  upon  Denmark,  on 
account  of  Holftein  ;  but  there  is  at  prefent  fm.all  appearance  of  her  being  engaged 
in  a  war  on  that  account.  Were  the  Swedes  to  regain  their  military  cha rafter,  and 
to  be  again  commanded  by  a  Charles  'XII.  they  probably  would  endeavour  to 
repolTefs  themfelves,  by  arms,  of  the  fine  provinces  torn  from  them  by  Denmark. 
But  the  greateft  danger  that  can  arife  to  Denmark  from  a  foreign  power  is,  when 
the  Baltic  (as  has  happened  more  than  once)  is  fo  frozen  over  as  to  bear  not  only 
men  but  heavy  artillery;  in  which  cafe  the  Swedes  have  been  known  to  march  over 
great  armies,  and  to  threaten  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom. 

Revenues.]  His  Danifh  majefty's  revenues  have  three  fources  :  the  impofitions. 
he  lavs  upon  his  own  fubjefts  ;  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners ;  and  his  own  demefne 
lands,  including  confifcations.  Wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  provifions  of  all  kinds,  are 
taxed..  Marriages,  paper,  corporations,  land,  houfes,  and  poll-money,  alfo  raife  a 
confiderable  fum.  The  expences  of  fortifications  are  defrayed  by  the  people :  and 
when  the  king's  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about  100,000  rix-dollars  towards 
her  portion.  The  internal  taxes  of  Denmark  are  uncertain,  becaufe  they  may  be 
abated  or  raifed  at  the  king's  will.  Cuiloms,  and  tolls  upon  exports  and  imports, 
are  more  certain.  The  tolls  paid  by  ftrangers  arife  chiefly  from  foreign  Ihips  that 
pafs  through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic,  through  the  narrow  ftrait  of  three  miles 
between  Schonen  and  the  iiland  of  Zealand.  Thefe  tolls  arc  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  ihip  and  the  value  of  the  cargo,  exhibited  in  bills  of  lading.  This  tax, 
which  forms  a  capital  part  of  his  Danifli  majefty's  revenue,  has  more  than  once- 
thrown  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  into  a  flame.  It  was  often  difputed  by  the 
Englifn  and  Dutch,  being  nothing  more  originally  than  a  voluntary  contribution  of. 
the  merchants  towards  the  expence  of  light-houfes  on  the  coaft;  and  the  Swedes, 
who  command  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pafs,  for  fome  time  rcfufed  to  pay  it  ^  but  in 
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the  treat)'  of  172,0,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  guarantee  of  his 
Britannic  majefty  George  I.  the  Swedes  agreed  to  pay  the  fame  rates  as  are  paid  by 
the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands.  The  firft  treaty  relative  to  it 
was  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  behalf  of  his  fubje6ts  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  toll  is  paid  at  Elfmeur,  a  town  fituated  on  the  Sound,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  fea,  and  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Copenhagen.  The  whole  revenue  of 
Denmark,  including  what  is  received  at  Elfmeur,  amounts  at  prefent  to  above 
5,000,000  of  rix  dollars,  or  1,002,000  fterling  yearly. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  king's  revenues,  exclufive  of  his  private  eftate*: 

Rix-dollars  at 
4s.  each. 

Tribute  of  hard  corn,  or  land-tax,  -       •    -  -  1,000,000 

Small  taxes,  including  poll-tax,  pound  rents,  excife,  &c.    -    .  950,000 
Cuftom-houfe  duties,  -  -  -  -  -  154,000 

Duties  of  the  Sound,  -----  200,000 

Duties  of  Jutland,  from  falt-pits,      -  -  -  -  27,000 

Tythes  and  poll-tax  of  Norway,       -  -  -  -  770,000 

Tolls  of  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Chriftianfand,  and  Cliriftiana,  160,000 
Other  tolls,  -  -  -  -  -  -  552,000 

Revenues  from  mines,  _  -  -  _  _  300,000 

Revenue  from  Slefwick,  Holftein,  Oldenburgh,  and  Delmenhorft,  690,000 
Taxes  on  acorns,  and  mafts  from  beech,       -  r         .  -  20,000 

Tolls  on  the  Wefer,  -    .      -  -  -  7 5,000 

Poft-office,    -  -  -  -  -  -  --        -  70,000 

Farms  of  Iceland  and  Ferro,  "    #     "  '        '  '  35,ooo 

Farms  of  Bornholm,  -  -  -  -  -  14,800 

Oyfter  FiOiery,         -  -  -  -    .       -  _  22,000 

Stamp  Paper  40,000 

Sum  total  5,012,300 

In  Englifli  money,  1,002,460 
By  a  lift  of  the  revenue  taken  in  1730,  it  then  only  amounted  to  £.  454,700 
Army  and  navy.]   The  three  laft  kings  of  Denmark,  notwithftanding  the 
deo-eneracy  of  their  people  in  martial  affairs,  rendered  themfelves  refpe6table,  by 
the  number  and  difcipline  of  their  troops.    The  prefent  military  force  of  Den- 
mark confifts  of  near  70,000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
confifts  of  a  militia,  who  receive  no  pay,  but  are  regiftered  on  the  army  lift,  and 
every  Sunday  exercifed.    The  regular  troops  are  about  20,000,  and  moftly  fo- 
reigners, or  officered  by  foreigners  ;  for  Frederic  III.  was  too  refined  a  politician 
to  truft  his  fecurity  in  the  hands  of  thofe  he  had  tricked  out  of  their  liberty. 
Though  this  army  is  extremely  burdenfome  to  the  nation,  yet  it  cofts  little  to  the 
crown  :  great  part  of  the  infantry  lie  in  Norway,  where  they  live  upon  the  boors 
at  free  quarter ;  and  in  Denmark  the  peafantry  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  ca- 
valry in  victuals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  furnilh  them  with  money.    The  fleet 
of  Denmark  is  compofed  of  36  fhips  of  the  line,  and  18  frigates ;  but  many  of 
them  being  old,  and  wanting  great  repairs,  they  cannot  fit  out  more  than  2 5  Ihips 
upon  the  greateft  emergency..  This  fleet  is  generally  ftationed  at  Copenhagen, 
where  are  the  dock-yards,  ftore-houfes,  and  all  the  materials  neceflary  for  the  ufe 
cf  the  marine.    They  have  26,000  regiftered  feamen,  who  cannot  quit  the  king- 
dom. Without  leave,  nor  ferve  on  board  a  merchantman  without  permiihon  from 
the  admiralty ;  4000  of  thefe  are  kept  in  conftant  pay,  and  employed  in  the  dock- 
\  .rdsj  their'pay,  however,  fcarcely  amounts  to  nine  fliillings  a  month,  but  then 
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tliev  have  a  fort  of  uniform,  with  fome  provilions  and  lodgings  a]Io\ve4  for  them- 
felves  and  families. 

Orders  of  knighthood  in  Denmark.]  Thefe  are  two  ;  that  of  the 
Elephanty  and  of  Daneburg :  the  former  was  inftituted  by  Chriftian  I.  and  is  deem- 
ed the  moll  honourable  ;  its  badge  is  an  elephant  fm-mounted  with  a  callle,  fet  in 
diamonds,  and  fufpended  to  a  Iky-coloured  watered  ribband  ;  worn  like  the 
George  in  England :  its  members,  bcfides  the  fovereign,  are  thirty^  and  the 
knights  of  it  are  addrefled  by  the  title  of  Excellency.  The  badges  of  the 
Daneburg  order,  faid  to  have  been  inllituted  in  the  year  12 19,  and  after  it  had 
been  long  obfolete,  revived  in  1671,  by  Qiriftian  V.  confill  of  a  white  ribband 
with  red  edges,  worn  fcarf-ways  over  the  left  Iboulder^  from  which  de- 
pends a  fmall  crofs  of  diamonds,  and  an  embroidered  liar  on  the  breaft  of  the 
coat,  furrounded  with  the  motto,  pietate  ^  jiijlitia.  The  badge  of  which  is  a 
cTofs  pattee  enamelled  white,  on  the  centre  the  letter  C  and  5,  crowned  with 
a  regal  crown,  and  this  motto,  Rejlitutor,  The  number  of  the  knights  is  great, 
and  unlimited. 

History.]  We  owe  the  chief  hiftory  of  Denmark  to  a  very  extraordinary 
phaenoraenon,  the  revival  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language  in  Scandinavia,  in 
the  perfon  of  Saxo-Grammaticus,  at  a  time  (the  12th  century)  when  it  was  loft  ia 
all  other  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Saxo,  like  the  other  hiftorians  of  his 
age,  has  adopted,  and  at  the  fame  time  ennobled  by  his  ftyle,  the  abfurdities  of 
remote  antiquity.  We  can,  however,  colle6t  enough  from  him  to  conclude,  that 
the  ancient  Danes,  like  the  Gauls,  the  Scots,  the  Irifh,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions, had  their  bards,  who  recounted  the  military  atchievements  of  their  heroes ; 
and  that  their  firft  hiftories  were  written  in  verfe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Scandinavians  or  Cimbri,  and  the  Teutones  (the  inTiabitants  of  Denmark, 
Norwav,  and  Sweden)  wei^e  Scythians  by  their  original  ;  but  how  far  the  tra£ts 
of  land,  called  either  Scythia  *  or  Gaul,  formerly  reached,  is  uncertain. 

Even  the  name  of  t^ie  firft  chriftian  Daniili  king  is  uncertain  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
people  whom  they  commanded  were  fo  blended,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  reader 
to  conceive  a  precife  idea  of  the  old  Scandinavian  hiftory.  This,  undoubtedly, 
was  owing  to  the  remains  of  their  Scythian  cuftoms,  particularly  that  of  removing 
from  one  country  to  another ;  and  of  feveral  nations  or  fepts  joining  together  in 
expeditions  by  fea  or  laud ;  and  the  adventurers  being  denominated  after  their 
.chief  leaders. 

Thus  the  terms  Danes,  Saxons,  Jutes  or  Goths,  Germans,  and  Normans,  wer6 
..promifcuoufly  ufcd  long  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Even  the  fhort  revival  of 
literature,  under  that  prince,  throws  very  little  light  upon  the  Danifh  hiftory. 
All  we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  in  their  maritime  expedi- 
tions, went  generally  under  the  name  of  Saxons  with  foreigners  ;  that  they  were 
bold  adventurers,  rude,  fierce,  and  martial :  that  fo  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrift 
500,  they  infulted  all  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe  ;  that  they  fettled  in  Ireland,  where 
the;t^  built  ftone  houfes  ;  and  that  they  became  mafters  of  England,  and  fome  part 
of  Scotland.;  both  which  kingdoms  ftill  retain  proofs  of  their  barbarity.  When 
"Vve  read  the  liiftory.of  Denmark  and  that  of  England  under  the  Danifli  princes 
who  reigned  over  both,  we  find  events  recorded  very  differently  in  . the  two  king- 
doms. 

*  By  Scyth'ia  may  be  underftood  all  thofe  north-  naval  expeditions,  ravaging  the  more  fouthern  and 
ern  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia,  now  inhabited  fertile  kingdoms  of  Europe;  hence  by  fir  Wil- 
by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Ruffians,  and  liam  Temple,  and  other  hiftorians,  they  are  term - 
Tartars,  whofe  inhabitants  overturned  and  peo-  cd  the  'Northern  Hive,  the  Mother  of  Nations,  the 
pled  the  Pvoman  empire,  and  continued,  fo  late  as  Storehoufc  of  Europe, 
the  13th  century,  to  iilue  forth  in  large  bodies,  and 
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In  the  eleventh  century,  under  Canute  the  Great,  Denmark  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  dominion  can  give  fanftion  to 
the  exprefliMi.  Few  interefting  events  preceded  the  year  1385,  when  Margaret 
mounted  that  throne  ;  and  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right, 
formed  the  union  of  Calmar,  anno  1397,  by  which  fhe  was  acknowledged  fovereign 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her  dignity  with  fuch  firmnefs  and 
courage,  that  flie  was  ftyled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Her  fucceffors  being 
deltitute  of  her  great  qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three 
kingdoms  were  in  future  to  be  under  one  fovereign,.  was  dilTolved  ;  Norway  con- 
tinuing annexed  to  Denmark.  In  1448,  the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chrif- 
tian,  count  of  Oldenburg,  from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark  ia 
defc  ended. 

Ill  1 5 13,  Chriftian  II.  one  of  the  worft  tyrants  that  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced, mounted  the  throne  of  Denmark;  and  having  married  the  filler  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  gave  a  loofe  to  his  innate  cruelty.  Being  driven  out  of 
Sweden,  for  the  bloody  maffacres  he  committed  there,  the  Danes  rebelled  againft. 
him  likewife ;  and  he  fled,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  the  Netherlands. 
Frederick  duke  of  Holftein,  being  unanimoufly  called  to  the  throne,  embraced; 
the  opinions  of  Luther;  and  about  the  year  1536,  the  proteftant  religion  was. 
eilablifhed  in  Denmark  by  that  wife  and  .politic  prince  Chriftian  III. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofen  for  the  head  of  the  proteftant 
league,  formed  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but,  though  brave  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  was  in  danger  of  loling  his  dominions ;  when  he  was  fucceeded  in  that  com- 
mand by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.    The  Dutch  having  obhged 
Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower  the  duties  of  the  Sound,  his  fon,  Frederic 
III.  confented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,000  florins  for  the  whole.  The 
Dutch,  after  this,  perfuaded  him  to  declare  war  againft  Charles  Guftavus,  king 
of  Sweden,  which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657.    Charles  ftormed  the 
fortrefs  of  Fredricftadt ;  and  in  the  fucceeding  winter  marched  his  army  over 
the  ice  to  the  ifland  of  Funen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Danifli  troops,  took  Oden- 
fee  and  Nyburg,  and  marched  over  the  Great  Belt  to  befiege  Copenhagen. 
Cromwell,  who  then  governed  England  under  the  title  of  Protector,  interpofed  ; 
and  Frederic  defended  his  cajaital  with  great  magnanimity  till  the  peace  of  Rof- 
child ;  by  which  he  ceded  the  provinces  of  Halland,  Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the 
idand  of  Bornholm,  and  Bahus  and  Drontheim  in  Norway,  to  the  Swedes.  Fre-- 
deric  fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere  terms ;  but  Charles  took  Cronenburgh,  and  once 
more  befieged  Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land.    The  fteady  intrepid  conduft  of  Fre-^ 
deric,  under  thefe  misfortunes,  endeared  him  to  his  fubjefts ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  defence  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the  Baltic^,- 
and  beat  the  Swedes.    The.  fortune  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of 
Frederic,  who  (lie wed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military 
and  having  forced  Charles  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried, 
the  war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englifli  fleet  under  Montague  appeared  in  the 
.Baltic.    This  enabled  Charles  to  beliege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  ;  but  France- 
and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  ifland' 
of  Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes;  but  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  131eking,  Halland, 
and  Schonen,  remained  with  the  Swedes. 

Though  this  peace  did  not  reftore  to  Denmark  all  flie  had  loft,  yet  the  magna- 
nimous behaviour  of  Frederic,  under  the  moft  imminent  dangers,  and  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fafety  of  his  fubje£ls,  even  preferably  ta  his  own,  greatly  endeared  him!, 
.in  their  eyes ;  and  he  at  length  became  abfolute,  in  the  manner  already  related, 
Frederic  was  fucceeded  in  1670,  by  his  fon  Chriftian  V..  who  obliged  the  duke  of 
Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
Rofchilii.    He  then  recovered  n  nwuber  gf  places  in  Schonen  3  but  his  army  w^is 
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defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden,  bv  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  Chriftian 
obltinatelv  continued  the  war,  till  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Landfcroon  : 
and  having  almoft  exhaufted  his  dominions  in  military  operations,  and  being  aban- 
doned by  all  his  allies,  he  was  forced  to  iign  a  treaty,  on  the  terms  prefcribed  by 
France,  in  1679.  Chriitian  afterwards  became  the  ally  and  fubfidiary  of  Lewis 
XIV.  who  was  then  threatening  Europe  with  chains ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  treat- 
ing and  fighting  with  the  Holfteiners,  Hamburghcrs,  and  other  northern  powers, 
died  in  169Q.  He  was  facceeded  by  Frederic  IV.  who,  like  his  predecelfors, 
maintained  his  pretenlions  upon  Holflein ;  and  probably  muft  have  become  mafter 
of  that  Duchy,  had  not  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  fieets  raifed  the  liege  of  Tonnin- 
o-cn,  while  the  vounsr  kinq;  of  Sweden,  Charles  Xil.  who  was  then  no  more  than 
lixteen  years  ot  age,  landed  withm  eight  miles  ot  Copenhagen,  to  affift  his  bro- 
ther-in-Jaw  the  duke  of  Holftein.  Charles  probably  would  have  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danilli  majefty  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Traven- 
dahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the  duke's  favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with 
the  States  General,  Charles  obliged  himfelf  to  furnilli  a  body  of  troops,  who  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  confederates ;  and  afterwards  did  great  fervice  againft  the 
French  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne. 

.  Notwithllanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Swedes,  and  while  Charles  XII.  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  made  a  defcent  upon 
the  Swedilli  Pomerania  ;  and  another,  in  the  year  17 12,  upon  Bremen,  and  took 
the  city  of  Stade.  His  troops,  however,  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at 
Gadefbuch,  who  laid  his  favourite  city  of  Altena  in  allies.  Frederic  revenged 
himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of  the  ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifli  ge- 
neral, count  Steinbock,  to  furrender  hinafelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops.  In  the 
year  17 16,  the  fuccefl'es  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  by  taking  Tonningen  and 
Stralfund,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  reducing  VVifmar  in  Pome- 
rania, that  his  allies  began  to  fufpe£l:  he  was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scan- 
dinavia. Charles  of  Sweden,  returning  from  his  exile,  renewed  the  war  againft 
Denmark  with  a  moft  imbittered  fpirit ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was 
tilled  at  the  liege  of  Fredericlhall,  Frederic  durft  not  refufe  the  offer  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majefty's  mediation  between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  confc- 
quence  of  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which  left  him  in  pof- 
fellion  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick.  Frederic  died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having, 
two  years  before,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afhes  by  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon 
Chriftian  Frederic,  or  Chriftian  VI.  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  ad- 
vantages w4th  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  by  cultivating  peace  with  all  his 
neighbours,  and  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje£ls,  whom  he  eafed  of  many 
opprefiive  taxes. 

in  1734,  after  guarantying  the  Pragmatic  fanftion*,  Chriftian  fent  6000  men 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was  jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially 
over  Hamburgh.  He  obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the  mediation  of  Pruflla, 
to  aboliili  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin  of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a 
minion  of  filver  marks.  He  had,  in  1738,  a  difpute  with  his  Britannic  majefty 
about  the  little  lordfliip  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  latter  by 
a  duke  of  Holftein  Lawenburg,  and  which  Chriftian  faid  belonged  to  him.  Some 
blood  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft ;  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is  thought,  never  was 
in  earneft.  It  brought  on,  however,  a  treaty,  in  w^hich  he  availed  himfelf  of  his 
Britannic  majefty's  predilection  for  his  German  dominions,  who  agreed  to  pay 

*  An  agreement  by  which  the  princes  of  Europe  engaged  to  maintain  the  fucceflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  in  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  had  no  nkle  ifliie. 
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Chriftian  a  fubfidy  of  70,000!.  fterling  a  year,  on  condition  of  keeping  in  read'r* 
nefs  7000  troops  for  the  protection  of  Hanover.  Two  years  after,  he  feized  fome 
Dutch  Ihips,  for  trading  without  his  leave  to  Iceland ;  but  the  difference  was 
made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden.  Chriftian  had  fo  great  a  party  in  that  king^- 
dom,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  pro- 
curing his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceffor  to  his  then  Swedifli  majefty.  Some  fteps^ 
for  that  purpofe  were  certainly  taken :  but  whatever  Chriftian's  views  might  have 
been,  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  jealouly  of  other  powers.  Chriftian  died 
in  1 746,  with  the  charafter  of  being  the  father  of  his  people.  His  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr,  Frederic  V.  in  1743,  married  the  princefs  Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britan- 
nic majefty  George  II.  He  improved  upon  his  father's  plan,  for  the  happinefs  ot" 
his  people  ;  but  took  no  concern,  except  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  vhr. 
It  was  by  his  intervention  that  the  treaty  of  Clofter-feven  was  concluded  between 
the  late  duke  of  Cimiberland  and  the  French  general  Richlieu.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  prefent  Danifli  majefty,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle  ;  and  died  in  1766. 

His  fon,  Chriftian  VII.  was  born  the  29th  of  January  1 749  ;  and  married  his 
prefent  Britannic  majefty's  youngeft  fifter,  the  princefs  Carolina-Matilda.  This  al- 
liance, though  it  wore  at  fii-ft  a  very  promifmg  appearance,  had  a  very  unfortu- 
nate termination.  This  is  partly  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-dowager, 
mother-in-law  to  the  prefent  king,  who  has  a  fon  named  Frederic,  and  whom  flie 
is  reprefented  as  delirous  of  raiiuig  to  the  throne.  When  the  princefs  Carolina- 
Matilda  came  to  Copenhagen,  ftie  received  her  with  all  the  appearance  of  friend- 
Ihip  and  affeftion,  acquainting  her  with  all  the  king's  faults,  and'  at  the  fame  time 
telling  her,  that  ftie  would  take  every  opportunity,  as  a  mother,  to  aflift  her  in. 
reclaiming  him.  By  this  condutt,'  lhe  became  the  depofitaiy  of  all  the  young 
queen's  fecrets,  whilft  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  faid,  flie  placed  people  about  the 
king,  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  riot  or  debauchery,  to  which 
file  knew  he  was, naturally  too  much  inclined:  and  at  length  it  was  fo  ordered, 
that  a  miftrefs  was  thrown  in  the  king's  way,  whom  he  was  perfuaded  to  keep  in 
his  palace.  When  the  king  was  upon  his  travels,  the  queen-dowager  ufed  fre- 
quently to  vifit  the  young  queen  Matilda ;  and,  under  the  malk  of  friendfliip  and 
affecfibn,  told' her  of  the  exceffes  which  the  king  had  fallen  into  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  and  often  perfuaded  her  not  to  live  with  him>  But  as  foon  as 
the  king  returned,  the  queen  gently  reproaching  him  with  his  conduct,  his  mo- 
ther-in-law endeavoured,  to  perfuade  the  king  to  give  no  ear  to  her  counfels,  as  it 
was  prefumption  in  a  queen  of  Denmark  to  direct  the  king.  Queen  Matilda  now 
began  to  difcover  the  deligns  q£  the  queen-dowager,  and  afterwards  lived  upon, 
good  terms  with  the  king,  who  for  a  time  was  much  reclaimed.  The  young; 
queen  alfo  now  aflumed.to  herfelf  tlie  part  whieh  the  queeurdowager  "bad  been 
complimented  with  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  This  ftung  the  old 
queen ;  and  her  thouglits  were  now  entirely  occupied  with  fchemes  of  revenge. 
But  her  views  of  this  kind  at  firft  appeared  the  more  difficult  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion, becaufe  the  king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends  who  were  about  the 
court,  who  had  been  increafing  the  national  debt  in  times  of  the  moft  profound 
peace,  and  who^were  rioting  on  the  fpoils  of  the  public.  However,  the  at  length 
found  means  to  gratify  her  revenge  in  a  very  ample  manner.  About  the  end  of 
the  year  1770,  it  was.  obferved  "that  Brandt  and  Struenfee  were  particularly  re- 
garded by  the  king ;  the  former  as  a  favourite,  and  the  latter  as  minifter,  and  that 
;  they  paid;  great  court  to,  queen  Matilda,  and  were  fupported  by  her.  This  open- 
ed a  new  fcene  of  intrigue;at  Copenhagen  y  all  the  difcarded  placemen  paid  their 
court  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  fhe  became  the  head  of  the  party.  Old  count 
Molke,  an  artful  difplaced  ftatefman^  and  others,  who  were  well  verfed  in  in- 
trigues 
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trigues  of  this  nature,  perceiving  that  they  had  unexperienced  young  perfoiis  to 
contend  with,  who,  though  they  might  mean  well,  had  not  fufficiont  knowledge 
and  capacity  to  condutl  the  public  affairs,  veryfoon  predicted  their  ruin.  Jstruen- 
fee  and  Brandt  wanted  to  make  a  reform  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  pub  ic  affairs 
at  once,  which  ihould  have  been  the  work  of  time ;  and  thereby  made  a  great 
number  of  enemies  among  thofe  whofe  interell:  it  was  that  things  Ihould  continue 
upon  the  ancient  footing.  After  this,  queen  Matilda  was  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter ;  but  as  foon  as  the  queen-dowager  faw  her,  the  immediately  turned  back, 
and,  Avith  a  malicious  fmile,  declared  that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Struen^ 
fee :  on  which  her  friends  publiflied  it  among  the  people,  that  the  queen  muff 
have  had  an  intrigue  with  Struenfee,  which  was  corroborated  by  the  queen's  be- 
haviour to  this  minilfer  in  public,  and  by  the  libertinifm  of  his  principles  and 
cliaratter. 

Many  councils  were  held  between  the  queen-dowager  and  her  friends  upon  the 
proper  meafures  to  be  taken  for  effetluating  their  dehgns :  and  it  was  at  length 
refolved  to  furprife  the  kino^  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  force  him  immedi- 
ately to  lign  an  order,  which  was  to  be  prepared  in  readinefs,  for  committing  the 
perfons  before  mentioned  to  feparatc  prifons,  to  accufe  them  of  high  treafon  in 
general,  and  in  particular  of  a  deiign  to  poifon  or  dethrone  the  king  ;  and  if  that 
could  not  be  properly  Inpported,  by  torture  or  otherwife,  to  procure  witneffes  to 
confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Struenfee.  This 
was  an  undertaking  of  fo  hazardous  a  nature,  that  the  wary  count  Molke  and. 
jftoff  of  the  queen  dowager's  friends  excufed  themfelvesfrom  taking  any  active  part 
in  it.    However,  the  queen  dowager  at  lall  procured  a  fufficient  number  of  inftru- 
ments  for  the  execution  of  her  delign-s.    On  the  i6th  of  January,  1772,  a  mafked 
ball  was  given  at  the  court  at  Denmark.    The  king  had  danced  at  this  ball,  and 
afterwards  played  at  quadrille  with  general  Gahler,  his  lady,  and  counfellor  Stru- 
enfee^  brother  to  the  count.    The  queen,  after  dancing  as  ufual  one  country  dance 
with  the  king,  gave  her  hand  to  count  Struenfee  during  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing.   She  retired  about  two  in  the  morning,  and-  was  followed  by  him  and  count- 
Brandt.    About  four  the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic  who  had  alfo  been  at  the 
ball,  went  with  the  queen  dowager  to  the  king's  bed-chamber,  accompanied  by 
general  Erchftedt  and  count  Rantzau.  They  ordered  his  majefty's  valet-de-chambre 
to  awake  him,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  furprife  that  this  intrulion  excited,  they  in-- 
fomied  him,  that  queen  Matilda  and  the  two  Struenfees  were  at  that  inftant  bufy 
in  drawing  up  an  acf  of  renunciation  of  the  crowai,  which  they  would  immediately 
compel  him  to  lign  :  and  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  fo  imminent  a  danger,  , 
was  to  lign  the  orders  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  arrefting  the  queen  . 
and  her  accomplices.    It  is  faid  that  the  king  was  not  ealily  prevailed,  upon  to=.- 
fign  thefe  orders,  but  at  length  complied.    Count.  Rantzau,  and  three  officers, 
haftened  at  that  untimely  hour  to  the  queen's  apartments,  and  immediately  arrefted. 
her.    She  was  put  into  one  ot  the  king's  coaches,  conveyed  to  the  caftle.of  Cro- 
nenburgh,  together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  lady  Moifyn,  and  efcorted 
by  a  party  of  dragoons.    In  the  mean  time,  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  alfo  feized 
in  their  beds,  and  imprifoned  in  the  cathedral.    Struenfee's  brother,  and.  moll  of. 
the  members  of  the  late  adminiftration,  were  feized.  the  fame  night,  to  the  num- 
ber of.  about  eighteeja,  and  thrown  into  confinement.    The  government  after  this 
feemed  to  be  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  queen-dowager  and  her  fon ;  af-  - 
fifted  by  thofe  who  had  the  principal  fliare  in  the  revolution ;  while  the  king  ap- 
peared to  be  little  more  than  a  pageant  of  ftate.    All  the  officers  concerned  in  the 
revolution  were  immediately  promoted,  and  an  almoli  total  change  took  place  in . 
the  departments  of  adminiftration.    A  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which  prince 
Frederic  prefidcd,  and  a  commiffion  of  eight  members,  to  examine  the  papers  of- 
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tlie  prifoners,  and  to  commence  a  proccfs  againft  them.  The  fon  of  queen  Ma- 
tilda, the  prince  royal,  now  entered  into  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  into  the 
care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  was  appointed  governefs,  under  the  fuperintendancy 
of  the  queen-dowager.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  put  in  irons,  and  very  rigour- 
oufly  treated  in  prifon  ;  they  both  underwent  frequent  examinations,  and  at  length 
received  fentence  of  death.  They  were  beheaded  on  the  28th  of  April,  having 
their  right  hands  previoufly  cut  off.  Struenfee  at  firft  abfolutely  denied  having 
.any  criminal  intercourfe  with  the  queen  ;  but  this  he  afterwards  confeffed  :  and 
though  he  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  do  this  only  by  the  fear  of  torture,  the 
proofs  of  his  guilt  were  efteemed  notorious,  and  his  confeffions  full  and  explicit. 

During  the  confinement  of  queen  Matilda  in  the  palace  of  Cronenburgh,  the 
inhabited  the  governor's  apartment,  and  had  permillion  to  walk  upon  the  fide-bat- 
teries, or  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower.  She  was  uncertain  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
her ;  and  had  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  party  which  had  occafioned  her 
arrefl  meditated  ftill  more  violent  meafures.  When  the  Englifli  minifter  at  Copen- 
hagen brought  an  order  for  her  enlargement,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  fpirit- 
ed  conduct,  the  was  fo  furprized  with  the  unexpefted  intelligence,  that  the  in- 
ftantly  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  embraced  him  in  a  tranfp'ort  of  joy,  arui  called 
him  her  deliverer.  After  a  fliort  conference,  the  minifter  propofed  that  her  ma- 
jefty  Ihould  immediately  embark  on  board  of  a  fliip  that  was  .waiting  to  carry  her 
from  a  kingdom  in  which  ilie  had  experienced  fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes.  But 
however  anxious  the  was  to  depart,  one  circumftance  checked  the  excefs  of  her 
joy :  a. few  months  before  her  imprifonment,  fhe  had  been  delivered  of  a  princefs, 
(as  has  already  been  related)  whom  flie  fuckled  herfelf.  The  rearing  of  this  child 
had  been  her  only  comfort ;  and  flie  had  conceived  a  more  than  parental  attach- 
ment to  it,  from  its  having  been  the  conftant  companion  of  her  mifery.  The  in- 
fant was  at  that  period  afflifiled  with  the  meafles ;  and,  having  nurfed  it  with  un- 
ceafing  folicitude,  the  was  defirous  of  continuing  her  attention  and  care.  All 
thofe  circumftances  had  fo  endeared  the  child  to  her,  rendered  more  fufceptible  of 
tendernefs  in  a  prifon  than  in  a  court,  that  when  an  order  for  detaining  the  young 
princefs  was  intimated  to  her,  flie  teftified  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  grief,  and 
could  not,  for  fome  time,  be  prevailed  upon  to  bid  a  final  adieu.  At  length,  after 
beftowing  repeated  careiTes  upon  this  darling  object  of  her  affeftion,  flie  retired  to 
the  veffel  in  an  agony  of  defpair.  She  remained  upon  the  deck,  her  eyes  immove- 
ably  direfted  tov/ards  the  palace  of  Cronenburgh,  which  contained  her  child,  that 
had  beenTo  long  her  only  comfort,  until  darknefs  intercepted  the  view.  The  vef- 
fel having  made  but  little  way  during  night,  at  day-break  flie  obferved,  with  fond 
fatisfa£tion,  that  the  palace  was  ftill  vifible ;  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  enter 
the  cabin  as  long  as  flie  could  difcover  the  fainteft  glimpfe  of  the  battlements. 

It  is  well  knovyn  that  her  majefty  refided  in  the  city  of  Zell,  in  the  ele6loral  do- 
minions of  his  Britannic  majefty,  where  fhe  was  carried  oft'  by  a  malignant  fever, 
on  the  loth  of  May  1775,  and  in  the  fixteenth  day  of  her  illnefs ;  aged  23  years, 
and  ID  months. 

In  1780,  his  Danifh  majefty  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofed  by  the 
emprcfs  of  Rulha.  He  appears  to  have  fuch  a  debility  of  underftanding,  as  to 
difqualify  him  for  the  proper  management  of  public  afiairs.  On  the  i6th  of 
April,  1784,  another  court  revolution  t09k  place.  The  queen-dowager's  friends 
were  removed,  a  new  council  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  royal,  fome 
of  the  former  old  members  reftored  to  the  cabinet,  and  no  regard  is  to  be  paid 
in  future  to  any  inftrument,  unlefs  figned  by  the  king,  and  counterfigned  by  the 
prince  royal. 

The  condu£t  of  this  prince  is  ftamped  with  that  confiftency  of  behaviour,  which 
enables  him  to  purfue,  with  unremitting  zeal,  the  prudent  and  benevolent  fchemes 
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which  he  has  planned  for  the  benefit  of  his  grateful  country.  The  refloration  of 
the  peafantry  to  their  long-loft  liberty,  and  the  abolition  of  many  grievances  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  have  already  been  diftinftly  mentioned.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  exertions  he  makes  for  the  general  diffulion  of  knowledge  ;  the  pa- 
tronage he  affords  to  focieties  of  learning,  arts  and  fcience ;  the  excellent  mea- 
fures  he  has  adopted  for  the  fupprefiion  of  beggars,  with  whom  the  country  was 
over-run,  and  the  encouragement  of  induftry,  by  the  moft  extenfive  enquiries  into 
the  ftate  of  the  poor  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  wife  regulations  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  corn-laws,  equally  beneficial  to  the  landed  intereft,  and  to  the 
poor ;  and  the  judicious  laws  which,  under  his  influence,  have  been  made  to  en- 
courage foreigners  to  fettle  in  Iceland.  If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  his 
happinefs,  his  late  matrimonial  choice  crowns  it.  The  princefs  of  HeTlc-Caffel,. 
whom  he  has  chofen,  is  faid  to  poflefs  the  moil  amiable  difpofitions  and  goodnefs 
of  heart. 

Count  Schimmelman,  minifter  of  ftate,  finances,  and'  commerce,  has  the  merit 
of  accomplilhing  the  abolition  of  the  Have  trade  among  the  fubjedfs  of  Denmark.. 
His  plan  was  approved  by  the  king  on  the  22d  of  February,  1792,  and  is  to  be 
gradual,  and  in  1803  all  trade  in  negroes  is  to  ceafe  on  the  part  of  Danilh  fubjects. 
The  difintereftednefs  of  this  minifter,  who  poflefles  large  eftatcs  in  the  Danilh 
Weft-India  iftands,  recommends  his  exertions  to  greater  praife.  The  above  ordi- 
nance does  not  feem  to  have  caufed  any  ftir  in  Denmark  among  the  Weft-India 
merchants,  and  it  is  not  thought  it  will  caufe  any  in  the  iilands.  A  fchemc  for 
defraying  the  national-  debt  has  been  fuggefted  and  followed.  One  million  has 
alreadv  been  difch^r2:ed. 

Chriftian  Vil.  reigning  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S; 
was  born  in  1749;  in  1766  he  was  married  to  the  princefs  Carolina-Matilda  of 
England,  and  has  iifue,  i.  Frederic,  prince-royal  of  Denmark,  born  January  28, 
1768,  and  married  in  1790^  to  the  princefs  Mary-Anne-Frederica  of  Heffe.  2. 
Louifa-Augufta,  princefs-royal,  born  July  7,  1771,  and  married  May  27,  1786,  to 
Frederic,  prince  of  Slefwick-Holftein,  by  whom  flie  has  iffue. 

Brothers  and  fifters  to  the  king:  i.  Sophia  Magdelene,  born  July  3,  1746,. mar- 
ried to  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  Guftavus  III.  2.  Wilhelmina,  horn  July  10, 
1747;  married,  September  i,  1764,  William,  the  prefent  prince  of  Heftc-Cafi"el. 
3.  Louifa,  barn  January  30,  1750  ;  married  Auguft  30,  1 766^,  Charles,  brother  to 
the  prince  of  Heffe-Caffel.    4.  Frederic,  born  06tobex  28,  17,53- 
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TTOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  100  miles  long,  and  50  broad, 
and  a  fruitful  country,  was  formerly  divided  between  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia, 
(termed  Ducal  Holftein)  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  imperial  cities  of  Ham- 
burg and  Lubeck:  but  on  the  i.6th  of  November,  17.73,  the  Ducal  Holftein,  with 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  territorial  fovereigntyj  was  formally  transferred  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  The  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  is  joint  fovercign  of  great 
part  of  it  now  with  the  Danifli  monarch.  Kiel  is  the  capital  of  Ducal  Holftein, 
and  is  w^ell-built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  pubhc  edifices.  The  capital  of  the 
Danilh  Holftein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well-built  town  and  fortrefs,  but  in  a  marftiy  fi- 
tuation,  on  the  right  of-  the  Elbe,  and  has  fome  foreign  commerce, 

Altena,  a  large,  populous,  -and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffio,  is  commodi-- 
eufly  fituated  cn  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of;  Hamburg.    U  was  built  ii» 
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that  fituatlon,  that  It  might  fliare  in  the  commerce  of  the  former.  Being  declared 
a  free  port,  and  the  ftaple  of  the  Danilh  Eaft-India  Company,  the  merchants  alfo 
enjoying  Uberty  of  confcience,  great  numbers  flocked  to  Altena  from  all  parts  of 
the  North,  and  even  from  Hamburg. 

The  famous  city  of  Hamburg  lies,  in  a  geographical  fenfe,  in  Holftein  ;  but  is 
an  imperial,  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city,  lying  on  the  verge  of  that  part  of  Holftein 
called  Stormar.  It  has  the  fovereignty  of  a  fmall  diftri£l  round  it,  of  about  ten 
miles  circuit :  it  is  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  commercial  towns  in  Europe  ;  and 
though  the  kings  of  Denmark  ftill  lay  claim  to  certain  privileges  within  its  walls^ 
it  may  be  confideredas  a  well  regulated  commonwealth.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants are  laid  to  amount  to  180,000;  and  it  is  furniflied  with  a  variety  of  noble 
edifices,  both  public  and  private :  it  has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed  by  the 
river  Elbe,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  eighty-four  bridges  are  thrown  over 
its  canals.  Hamburg  has  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  peculiarly  favoured  in 
its  commerce  by  Great  Britain,  with  wliich  it  ftill  carries  on  a  great  trade.  The 
Hamburghers  maintain  twelve,.companies  of  foot,  and  one  troap  of  dragoons,  be- 
fides  an  artillery  company. 

LubeCj  ian  imperial  city,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  Hans 
Towns,  and  ftill  a  rich  and  populous  place,  is  affo-in  this  duchy,  and  governed  hf 
tits  own  magiftrates.  It  has  20  parifh  churches  befides  a  large  cathedral.  Luther- 
.anifm  is  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  whole  duchy. 

In  Westphai-ia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Del- 
meiahurft,  about  2000  fquare  miles  ;  they  lie  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Wefer  ;  their 
.^capitals  have  the.  fame  name  ;  the  firfthas  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  and  the  laft 
jis  an  open  place.  Oldenburg  gave  a  title  to  the  fiiit  royal  aiiceftor  of  his  prefent 
Danilh  majefty.  Tlie .country  abounds  with  marfliesand  heatlis>  but  itsihorfes  are 
vthe  bcft  in  Gerjiiany. 


LAPLAND. 

THE  northern  fituati©n  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of  its  property,  require 
that  I  Ihould  treat  of  it  under  a,diftin£l  head,  and  in  the  fame  method  obferved 
in-other  countries. 

Situation,  extent,  division,  and  name.]  The  whole  country  of  Lapland 
extends,  fo  far  as  it  is  known,  from  the  North  Cape  in  71.  30.  N.  lat.  to  the  White 
Sea,  under  the.  ar<Stic  circle.  Part  of  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  included 
in  the  government  of  Wardhuys  ;  part  to  the  Swedes,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  ; 
and  fome  parts  in  the,eaft,  to  the  Rufiians.  The  part  belonging  to  the  Swedes 
may  be  fcen  in  the  table  of  dimenfions  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden  :  but  other 
accounts  fay,  that  it  is  about  a  hundred  German  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in 
breadth  ;  it  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic,  to  the  mountains  that 
feparate  Norway  from  Sweden.  The  Mufcovite  part  lies  toward  the  eaft,  between 
the  lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea.  Thofe  parts,  notwithftanding  the  rudenefs 
of  the  country,  arc  divided  into  fmaller  diftrifits ;  generally  taking  their  names  from 
rivers  :  but,  unlefs  in  the  Swedilh^part,  which  is.fubje£l  to  a  prefetf,  the  Laplanders 
can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.  The  Swedilh  Lapland,  therefore, 
is  the  objcfct  chiefly  confidered.  by  authors  in  defcribing  this  country.  It  has  beci^ 
g<:ncral]y  thought,  that  the  Laplanders  are  the  defcendants  of  Finlanders  driven  out 
of  their  own  country,  and  that  they. take  their  name  from  Lafpes,  which  fignifies 
exiles.    The  reader,  from  .what,  lias  been  laid  in  the  Introduction,  m'civ'  eafily  con- 
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ceive  that  in  Lapland,  for  fome  months  in  the  fummcr,  the  fun  never  fets  ;  and, 
during  winter,  it  never  rifes  :  but  the  inhabitants  are  fo  well  aflilled  by  the  tv/i- 
light,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they  never  difcontinue  their  work  through 
darknefs. 

Climate.]  In  the  winter  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  their  lips  to  be  frozen  to  the 
cup  in  attempting  to  drink ;  and  in  fome  thermometers,  fpirits  of  wine  are  con- 
creted into  ice :  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  very  often  mortify  with  cold :  drifts  of 
fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  the  ground  four  or  five  feet  deep. 
A  thaw  fometimes  takes  place,  and  then  the  froft  that  fucceeds  prefents  the  Lap- 
lander with  a  fmooth  level  of  ice,  over  which  he  travels  with  a  rein  deer  in  a  fledge 
with  inconceiveable  fwiftnefs.  The  heats  of  funimer  are  exceffive  for  a  flprt  time  ; 
and  the  catarafts,  which  dafli  from  the  mountains,  often  prefent  to  the  eye  the  moft 
pidurefquc  appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  Lapland  is  covered  by  moun- 
tains, irregularly  crowded  together,  and  often  diverlified  by  rivers  and  lakes,  with  in- 
numerable iflands,  Relieved  by  the  natives  to  have  been  the  feat  of  paradife.  Rofcs 
and  oth^r  flowers  grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer ;  though  this  is  but  a 
ihort  gleam  of  temperature,  for  the  climate  in  general  is  exceffively  fevere.  Dufky 
forefts,  and  noifome,  unhealty  moraffes,  and  barren  plains,  cover  great  part  of  the 
flat  country,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ftate  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thofe  of  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  have  been  difcovered  and  worked  in  Lapland  to  great  advantage ; 
beautiful  cryftals  are  found  here,  as  are  fome  amethyfts  and  topazes ;  alfo  various 
forts  of  mineral  ftones,  furprilingly  poliflied  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.]  The  zibelin,  a  creature  refem- 
bling  the  martin,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  ;  and  its  llcin,  whether  black  or  white,  is 
highly  efteemed.  The  Lapland  hares  grow  white  in  the  winter;  and  the  country 
produces  a  large  black  cat,  which  attends  the  natives  in  hunting.  The  moll  re- 
markable of  the  Lapland  animals  is  the  rein  deer,  a  moft  ufeful  animal  rcfembling 
the  frag,  only  it  fomewhat  droops  the  head,  and  the  horns  project  forward.  All 
naturahfts  take  notice  of  the  cracking  noife  that  the  rein  deer  makes  in  moving  its 
legs,  which  is  attributed  to  its  feparating  and  afterwards  bringing  together  the  di- 
vilions  of  the  hoof.  The  under  part  is  entirely  covered  with  hair  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  the  claw  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  with  feathery  briftles,  which  is  almoft  the 
only  bird  that  can  endure  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  The  hoof,  however,  is  not 
only  thus  prote6ied ;  the  fame  neceffity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders  to  ufe  fnow 
flioes,  makes  the  extraordinary  width  of  the  rein's  hoof  to  be  equally  convenient  in 
palling  over  fnow,  as  it  prevents  their  finking  too  deep,  which  they  continually 
would,  did  the  weight  of  their  body  reft  only  on  a  fmall  point.  This  quadruped 
hath  therefore  an  inftinft  to  ufe  a  hoof  of  fuch  a  form  in  a  ftill  more  advantageous 
manner,  by  feparating  it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  the  ground  fo  as  to  cover  a 
larger  furface  of  fnow.  The  inftant,  however,  the  leg  of  the  animal  is  raifed,  the 
hoot  is  immediately  contrafted,  and  the  collifion  of  the  parts  occafions  the  fnapping 
noife.  And  probably  the  cracking  which  they  perpetually  make,  may  ferve  to 
keep  them  together  when  the  weather  is  remarkably  dark.  In  fummer,  the 
rein-deer  provide  themfelves  with  leaves  and  grafs,  and  in  the  winter  they  live 
upon  mofs:  they  have  a  wonderful  fagacity  at  finding  it  out,  and  when  found,  they 
fcrape  away  the  Inow  that  covers  it  with  their  feet.  The  fcantincfs  of  their  fare  is 
inconceivable,  as  is  the  length  of  the  journies,  which  they  can  perform  without 
any  other  fupport.  Thev  fix  the  rein  deer  to  a  kind  of  a  fledge,  fliaped  like  a 
fmall  boat.,  in  which  the  traveller,  well  fecured  from  cold,  is  laced  down,  witii  the 
reins  (which  are  faft^ned  to  the  horns  of  the  animal)  in  one  hand,  and  a  kind  of 
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bludgeon  in  the  other,  to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  ice  and  fnow.  The  deer, 
whole  harneffing  is  very  fimple,  fetsout,  and  continues  the  journey  with  prodigious- 
fpeed  ;  and  is  generally  fo  fafe  and  tradable,  that  the  driver  is  at  little  trouble  in 
direftihg  him.  At  night  they  fearch  for  their  own  provender  ;  and  their  milk  often 
helps  to  fupport  their  mailer.  Their  inftinfit  in  choofmg  their  road,  and  directing 
their  courfe,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  live  in  woods.  Their  flefh  is  a  well 
tailed  food,  whether  frelh  or  dried  :  their  Ikin  forms  excellent  clothing  both  for  the 
bed  and  body  :  their  milk  and  cheefe  are  nutritive  and  pleafant ;  and  their  int-eftines- 
and  tendons  fupply  their  mailers  with  thread  and  cordage.  When  they  run  about 
in  the  fields,  they  may  be  fhot  at  as  other  game.  But  it  is  faid,  that  if  one  is  killed 
in  a  flock,  the  furvivors  will  gore  and  trample  him  to  pieces  ;  therefore  fingle  ilrag- 
glers  are  generally  pitched  upon.  Their  furpriling  fpeed  (for  they  are  faid  to  run 
at  the  rate  of  200  *  miles  a  day)  feems  to  be  owing  to  their  impatience  to  get  rid 
of  their  incumbrance.  None  but  a  Laplander  could  bear  the  uneafy  pofture  in 
which  he  is  placed,  when  he  is  confined  in  one  of  thofe  carrirfges  or  pulkhas  ;  or 
would  believe  that,  by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the  ear,  they  know  the  place 
of  their  dellination. 

About  autumn,  when  the  lakes  of  Lapland  begin  to  freeze,  the  water-fowl, 
which  are  found  there  in  great  abundance,  migrate  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  upon 
the  firll  opening  of  the  fpring,  they  return  in  large  flocks  to  their  prior  habitations, 
where  they  find  a  plentiful  fubfiilence  from  the  grubs  of  the  gnats.  Thefe  grubs 
too  ferve  for  the  food  of  the  tetraones  or  partridge  tribe,  thoufands  whereof,  and 
even  myriads,  are  daily  taken,  and  fent  to  Stockholm.  Thefe  birds  are  caught  in 
fuch  large  quantities  by  the  Laplanders,  as  to  fupply  them  with  their  ordinary  pro- 
vifion  in  autumn,  as  the  eggs  of  the  water-fowl  are  their  fupport  in  fpring  f. 

Their  prey  is  in  fuch  plenty  that  ihould  one  of  them  go  out  a  Ihooting  for  two 
hours,  and  not  bring  home  a  load  of  game,  he  would  certainly  conclude  that  fome 
enchanter,  who  bore  him  a  grudge,  had,  out  of  mere  fpite,  fpoiled  his  fport  %. 

People,  customs,  and  manners.]  The  language  of  the  Laplai^ders  is  of  Fin- 
niiii  origin,  and  comprehends  fo  many  diale£ls,  that  it  is  with  diflicuky  they  under- 
hand each  other.  The  greater  part  have  neither  writing  nor  letters  among  them, 
but  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  which  they  make  ufe  of  in  their  Rounes,  a  fort  of 
flicks  that  they  call  Piftave,  and  which  ferve  them  for  an  almanack.  However 
harlb  and  unharmonious  their  language,  we  have  fome  fpecimens  of  Lapland  poe- 
try, which  convey  no  unfavourable  impreflions  of  their  tafle  and  fenfibility.  Li  the 
Spectator  we  have  two  elegant  odes  tranflated  from  the  language  of  Lapland, 
(N"'.  366.  and  406.)  We  fliall  make  no  apology  for  adding  a  third  in  the  note 
below  §v    Hieroglyphics  are  the  marks  they  ufe  inftead  of  fignatures,  even  in 


■  *  Holberg  fays,  the  rein-deer,  "  if  he  is  prefled, 
will'  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  Swedifli 
injles  a  day  (70  or  84  Englifli  miles),  hut  by  fuoh 
hard  driving  he  is  generally  deftroyed.  It,  how- 
ever, frequently  happens,  that  he  will  perfevere  in 
his  journey  50  miles,  without  intermiffion,and  v/ith- 
out  taking  any  refrefhm.ent."  Liiiua;!  Anicenit. 
jS\.cadeni.  Vol.  I.  p.  169^ 
f  Ilo'lberg. 

X  Mortsay's.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  30 1. 

§  A  Lapland  Song. 

Tiie  fnows  are  diffolving  on  Tornao's  rude  fide, 
And  the  ice  of  Lulhea  flows  down  the  dark  tide  : 
Thy  dark  flreara,  oti  Lulhea,  Hows  freely  away, 
^iKi.the  fiiQw-drop  Uafdds  herpale  beauties  lo-day. 


Far  off  the  keen  .teirrors  of  winter  retire, 
Aiid  the  north's  dancing  ftreamers  relinquifli  theisi 
fire  ; 

The  fun's  genial  beams  fwell  the  bud  on  the  tree, 
And  Enna  chaunts  forth  her  wild  wai'lbings  with 
glee. 

The  rein-deer  unharnefs'd  in  freedom  fliall  play,- 
And  fafely  o'er  Odon's  fleep  precipice  ftray ; 
The  wolf  to  the  foreft's  recefies  fliall  fly, 
And  howl  to  the  moon  as  Ihe  glides  thro'  the  /ky. 

Then  haft,  my  fair  LuaJi,  oh  1  hafte  to  the  grove,. ' 
And  pafs  the  fweet  feai'on  in  rapture  and  lovfe  ; 
In  jouth  let  our  bosoms  in  eGitacy  glow, 
For  the  winter  of  iiie  ne'er  a  trsuiiporc  can  know. 
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matters  of  law.  Millionaries,  from  the  cliriftianized  parts  of  Scandinavia,  in- 
troduced among  tliem  the  ChrilHan  religion;  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  even 
yet  to  be  Chriltians,  though  they  have  among  them  fome  religious  ieminaries,  iniii- 
tuted  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  majority  of  the  Laplanders  praiStife  as  grofs 
luperftitions  and  idolatries  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  moil:  uninftrucled  pagans  ; 
and  fo  abfurd,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  .not  that  the 
number  and  oddities  of  their  fuperrtitions  have  induced  tlie  nothern  traders  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  ikilful  in  magic  mid  divination.  For  this  purpofe  tlieir  nrag!cian>s 
make  ufe  of  what  they  call  a  dnmi,  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  fir^  pine,  or 
birch-tree,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with  a  fkin  ;  on  this  they  draw,  with  a 
kind  of  red  colour,  the  figures  of  their  own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the 
apoftles,  the  fun,  moon,  Itars,  birds,  and  rivers  ;  on  thefc  they  place  one  or  two 
brafs  rings,  which,  when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hamn^er,  dance  over  the 
figures ;  and,  according  to  their  progrefs,  the  forcerer  -prognofticates,  Thcfe 
child ilh  operations  are  generally  performed  for  gain  ;  and  the  nothern  ihip-mailers' 
are  fuch  dupes  to  the  arts  of  thofe-impoilors,  that  they  often  buy  from  them  a  magic 
cord,  which  contains  a  nimiber  of  knots,  by' opening  of  which,  according  fo  the 
magician's  direffions,  they  gain  what  wind  they  Avant.  The  Laplanders  ftill  retain 
the  worfhip  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  gods ;  and  have  among  them  great  remains 
i>(  the  Druidical  inftitutions.  They  believe  the  trahfmigration  of  the  foul and 
have  feftivals  fet  apart  for  the  worfliip  of  certam  genii,  called  Juhles,  who  foj-y 
think  inhabit  the  air,  and  have  great  power  over  human  actions  ;■  but,  being  with- 
out form  or  fubliance,  they  aihgn  to  them  neither  images  nor  ftatues. 

Agriculture  is  not  much  attcnidcd  to  among  the  Laplanders.  They  are  chiefly 
divided  into  Lapland  filhers,  and  Lapland  mountaineers.  The  former  always  make 
their  habitations  on  the  brink,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  lake,  from  whence 
they  draw  their  fubfiftence.  The  others  feek  their  fupport  upon  the  mountains-, 
and  their  environs,  pofleffing  herds  of  rein-deer  more  or  lefs  numerous,  which  they 
ufe  according  to  the  feafon,  but  go  generally  on  foot.  They  are  excellent  and  in- 
duftrious  herdfmen,  and  are  rich  in  comparifon  of  the  Lapland  fiiliers.  Some  pof- 
fefs  fix  hundred  or  a  thoufand  rein-deer,  and  have  often  monev  and  plate  befides. 
They  mark  every  rein-deer  on  the  eary,  and  divide  them  nito  clafTes  4  fo  that  the/ 
inftantly  perceive  whether  any  one  is  ftrayed,  though  tliey  cannot  count  to  fo:  great 
a  number  as  that  to  which  their  ftock  often  amounts.  Thcfe  who  pofefs  but  a 
fmali  llock,  give  to  every  individual  a  proper  name.  The  Lapland-fifliers,.  who  are 
alfo  called  Laplanders  of  the  woods,  becaufe  in  fummer  they.  dweli  upon  the  bor- 
<iers  of  the  lakes,  aiid  in  winter  in  the-  forelis,  live  by  fifhing  and  hunting,  and 
choofe  their  fituatron  by  its  conyenience  for  either.  The;  greatefl:  part  of  thenr, 
however,  have  fome  rein-deer.  They  are  active  and  expert  in  the  chace  :  and  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms  among  them  has  aimofi:  entirely  abollllied  tiie  ufe  of  the 
-bow  and  arrow.  Befides  looking  after  their  rein-deer,  the  fifliery,  and  the  chace, 
the  men  employ  thetnfelves  in  the  eonftruQ:ion  of  their  canoes,  which  are  fmail, 
light,  and  compa£l.  They  alfo  make  fledges,  to  which  they  give  the  form  of  a 
canoe,  hamefs  tor  the  reln-d^er,  cups,  bowls,  and  various  other  uteufils,  which  are 
fometimes  neatly  carved,  and  fometimes  ornamented  with  bones,  brafs,  or  horm 
The  employment  of  the  women  confifts  in  making  nets  tor  the  filhery,  in  drying  fifh 
and  meat,  in  milking  the  rein-deer,  in  making  cheefe,  and  in  tanniii^  hides  :  but  it 
is  underftood  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  men.  to  look  after  the.  kitchen  ;  in  which,  it 
is  faid,  the  women  never  interfere. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents.  A  hut  is  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much  aboVe  fix  feet  in  height...  They  cover  them 
according  to  the  feafon,  and  the  means  of  the  poflTelTor  ;  fome  with  briars,  bark  of 
birch,  and  linen  ;  others  with  turf,  coarfe  cloth,  or  felt,  or  the  old  fkins  of  rein- 
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deer.  The  door  Is  of.  felt,  made  like  two  curtains,  which  open  afunder.  A  little 
place  furrounded  with  ftones  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  for  the  fire,  over 
which  a  chain  is  fufpended  to  hang  the  kettle  upon.  They  are  fcarcely  able  to 
ftand  upright  in  their  huts,  but  conftantly  fit  upon  their  heels  round  the  fire.  At 
night,  they  lie  down  quite  naked  ;  and,  to  feparate  the  apartments,  they  place  up- 
right fticks  at  fmall  diilances.  They  cover  themfelves  with  their  cloths,  or  lie  up- 
on them.  In  winter,  they  put  their  naked  feet  into  a  fur  bag.  Their  houfehold- 
furniture  confifts  of  iron  or  copper  kettles,  wooden  cups,  bowls,  fpoons,  and  fome- 
times  tin,  or  even  filver  bafons;  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  implements  of  filhing 
and  hunting.  That  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  fuch  a  number  of  things 
with  them  in  their  excurfions,  they  build  in  the  forefts,  at  certain  diitances,  little 
huts,  made  like  pigeon-houfe's,  and  placed  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  off  at  about 
the  height  of  fix  foot  from  the  root.  In  thefe  elevated  huts  they  keep  their  goods, 
and  provifions  ";  and  though  they  are  never  fliut,  yet  they  are  never  plundered. 
The  rein-deer  fupply  the  Laplanders  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  provifions ;  the 
chace  and  the  fiihery  afford  the  refi:.  Their  principal  diflies  afe  the  fiefli  of  the 
rein-deer,  and  puddings  made  of  their  blood,  by  putting  it  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  wild  berries,  into  the  fiomach  of  the  anim.al  from  whence  it  was  taken,  in 
which  they  cook  it  for  food ;  but  the  flefli  of  the  bear  is  efteemed  their  greatfefi: 
luxury.  They  eat  every  kind  of  fifh,  even  the  fea-dog  ;  as  well  as  all  forts  of  wild 
animals,  not  excepting  birds  of  prey,  and  carnivorous  animals.  Their  winter-pro- 
vifions  confift  chiefly  of  flefli  and  fifli  dried  in  the  open  air,  which  they  eat  raw. 
Their  common  drink  is  water,  fometimes  mixed  with  milk :  they  make  alfo  broths 
and  fifli-foups.  Brandy  is  fcarce  with  them,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
Whenever  they  are  inclined  to  eat,  the  head  of  the  family  fpreads  a  mat  on  the 
ground ;  and  then  m^en  and  women  fquat  round  this  mat,  which  is  covered  with 
dillies.  Every  Laplander  carries  about  him  a  knife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  little  cup  for 
drinking.  Each  has  his  portion  feparately  given  him,  that  no  perfon  may  be  injur- 
ed ;  for  they  are  great  eaters. . '  Before  and  after  the  meal  they  make  a  fliort  prayer : 
and,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  eating,  each  gives  the  other  his  hand. 

In  their  drefs  the  Laplanders  ufe  no  kind  of  linen.  In  the  Flora  Lapponica, 
Linnseus  fays,«  "  Perhaps  the  curious  reader  will  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland, 
during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  there  in  winter,  can  preferve  their  lives;  fincC' 
almoft  all  birds,  and  even  fome  wild  beafts,  defert  it  at  that  time.  The  Laplander, 
not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  the  whole  winter-nights,  is  obliged  to  wander 
about  in  the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  rein-deer  never  come  un- 
der cover,  not  eat  any  kind  of  fodder,  but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwort.  On  this 
account  the  herdfmen  are  under  a  neceflity  of  living  continually  in  the  woods,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  cattle  being  devoured  by  wild  beafts.  No  part  of  the  body 
is  more  eafiiy  deftroyed  by  cold  than  the  extremities  of  the  limbs,  which  are  moil 
remote  from  the  fun  of  this  microcofm,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  happen  to  the. 
hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Lap- 
land you  will  never  fee  fuch  a  thing;  although,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  fituation 
of  the  country,  we  fiiould  imagine  juft  the  contrary;  efpecially  as  the  people-wear 
no  ftockings.  The  Laplander  guards  himfelf  againft  the  cold  in  the  following 
manner.  He  wears  breeches  made  of  ^^ein-deer  flcins  with  the  hair  on,  reaching 
down  to  his  heels,  and  fhoes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  the  hairy  part  turned  outr 
.wards.  He  puts  into  his  ihoes  flender-eared,  broad-leaved^  cyperus  grafs,  car  ex  vejicaria. 
Spec.  PI.  (or  the  bladder  carex)  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and  dried.  This  he  firft  combs 
and  rubs  in  his  hand?,  and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  not  only  covers 
his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs  alfo ;  and  being  thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured 
againft  the  intenfe  cold.  With  this  grafs  they  fluff  their  gloves  likewife,  in  order 
to  preferve  their  hands.    As  this  grafs  keeps  off  the  cold  in  winter^  fo  in  fummer  .it 
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hinders  the  feet  from  fsveating,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  them  from  being  an- 
noved  by  Ibiking  againll:  ftones,  &:c.  for  their  flioes  are  very  ihin,  being  made,  not 
of  tanned  leather,  but  of  the  raw  hide  *." 

Their  doublet  is  made  to  fit  their  fliape,  and  is  open  at  the  breaft.  Over  this 
they  wear  a  elofe  coat  with  narrow  fleeves  ;  the  Ihirts  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
faftened  round  them  by  a  leathern  girdle,  ornam.ented  with  plates  of  tin  or  brafs. 
To  this  girdle  they  tie  their  knives,  their  inftruments  for  obtaining  fire,  their  pipes, 
and  the  rell:  of  their  fmoking  apparatus.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  fur,  or  leather, 
or  of  cloth  ;  the  clofe  coat  is  of  cloth  or  leather,  always  bordered  with  fur,  or  bind- 
ings of  cloth  of  different  colours.  Their  caps  are  edged  with  fur,  pointed  at  top, 
and  the  four  feams  adorned  with  lifts  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  cap. 
The  women  wear  breeches,  Ihoes,  doublets,  and  clofe  coats,  in  the  fame*  manner  as 
the  men  ;  but  their  girdle,  at  which  they  carry  likewife  the  implements  for  fmoking 
tobacco,  is  commonly  embroidered  with  brafs  wire.  Their  clofe  coat  hath  a  collar, 
which  comes  up  higher  than  that  of  the  men.  Befides  thcfe,  they  wear  handker- 
chiefs, and  little  caprons,  made  of  painted  cloth,  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings, 
to  which  they  fometimes  hang  chains  of  filver,  which  pafs  two  or  three  times  round 
the  neck.  Ihey  are  often  drefTed  in  caps  folded  after  the  manner  of  turbans, 
fometimes  in  others  fitted  to  the  lhapc  of  .the  head  ;  and,  being  much  addi<£ted  to 
finery,  they  are  all  ornamented  with  the  embroidery  of  brafs  wire,  or  at  leaft  with 
lift  of  different  colours. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrennefs  of  its  foil.  The 
mmiber  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  60,000.  Both  men  and  women 
are  in  general  confiderably  fliorter  than  more  fouthern  Europeans.  Maupertuis 
meafured  a  woman,  who  was  fuckling  her  child,  whofe  height  did  not  exceed,  four 
feet  tAvo  inches  and  a  half ;  they  make,  however,  a  much  more  agreeable  appear- 
ance than  the  men,  who  are  often  ill-lhaped  and  ugly,  and  their  heads  too  large 
for  their  bodies.  Their  women  are  complaifant,  chalte,  well-made,  and  extremely 
nervous.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  Lapland  woman  will  faint  away,  or  even 
fall  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  on  a  fpark  of  fire  Hying  towards  her,  an  unexpe61ed  noife, 
or  any  other  fudden  occurrence,  equally  trivial.  During  thefe  paroxyfms  of  terror, 
they  deal  about  blows  with  the  firff  thing  that  prefents  itfelf ;  and^  on  coming  to 
themfeires,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  has  paffed. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry,  he,  or  his  friends,  court  her  father  witb 
brandy ;  when,  with  fome  difficttlty,  he  gains  admittance  to  his  fair  one,  he  offers 
her  a  beaver's  tongue,  or  fome  other  eatable  ;  which  flic  reje61:s  before  company, 
but  accepts  of  in  private.  Cohabitation  often  precedes  marriage  ;  but  every 
admittance  is  purchafed  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  this  prolongs  the  courtfliip 
fometimes  for  three  years.  The  prieft  of  the  parith  at  laft  celebrates  the  nuptials ; 
but  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  ferve  his  father-in-law  for  four  years  3  after  which, 
he  carries  his  wife  and  her  fortune  home. 

Commerce.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  commerce  of  the  Laplanders.  Their 
exports  confifl  of  fifh,  rein-deer,  furs,  bafkets,  and  toys  ;  with  fome  dried  pikes,  and 
cheefes,  made  of  rein-deer's  milk.  They  receive  for  thefe,  rix-dollars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles,  knives,  fpirituous  liquors,- 
tobacco,  and  other  neceffaries.  Their  mines  are  generally  worked  by  foreigners,, 
and  produce  no  inconfiderable  profit.  The  Laplanders  travel  in  a  caravan,  with 
their  families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway  fairs.  The  reader  may  make  fome  efii- 
mate  of  the  medium  of  commerce  among  them,  when  he  is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrel 
Ikins,  or  one  fox  fkin,  and  a  paix  of  Lapland  flioes,  produce  one  rix-doUar ;  but  no- 
computation  can  be  made  of  the  public  revenue,  the  greatcfl  part  of  which  is  allot- 

*  Stillingfleet's  Trafts,  p.  137?  i38» 
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ted  for  the  maintenance. of  the  clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  pro- 
perty, few  .difputes  happen ;  and  their  judges  have  no  military  to  enforce  their  de- 
crees, the  people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  v^ar,  and  fo  far  as  we  know,  are 
never  employed  in  any  army.  .  ■  . 
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Extent  and  Situation. 


Miles. 
Length    800  "i 
Breadth  500  3 


Degrees. 


between 


{^6  and  69  North  latitude* 
1  lo  and  30  Eaft  longitude. 


.Cpntaining  220,000  Square  Miles,  with  14  Inhabita-nts  to  each. 

Boundaries  ANDinPHlS  country  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Sound, 
DIVISIONS.  5  and  the  Categate,  or  Scaggerac,  on  the  South;  by  the 
impalTable  mountains  of  Norway,  on  the  Weft ;  by  Danifti  or  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, on  the  North ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  on  the  Eaft.  It  is  divided  into  feven  pro- 
vinces: i.  Sweden  Proper.  2.  Gothland.  3.  Livonia.  4.  Ingria.  (Thefe  two 
laft  provinces  belong  now  to  the  Ruffians,  having  been  conquered  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  ceded  by  pofterior  treaties.)  5.  Finland.  6.  Swedifli  Lapland.  And, 
y.  The  Swedifh  iflands.  Great  abatements  rmift  be  made  for  the  lakes  and  un- 
improved parts  of  Sweden,  which  are  fo  extenfive  that  the  habitable  part  is  con- 
fined to  narrow  bounds-  The  following  are  the  dimenfions  given  us  of  this  king- 
dom : 


-  -            .-  - 

t 

Sweden. 

■  Square 
Miles. 

Sum 
total. 

Lengt 

Bread 

Capital  Cities. 

76,8.35 

228,71 5 

cr 

.  Sweden  Proper 

Gothland       -  - 
Schonen  ... 

2,960 

76,835 

342 
253 

77 

194 

160 
56 

Stockholm, 
N.  Lat.  59—30. 
E.  Long.  19 — 15. 
Calmar. 
Lunden. 

Torne. 

Uma. 

Abo. 

Cajenburg, 

Lapland  and  7 
W.  Bothnia     -  j 
Swedifli  Finland,  and") 
■   Eaft  Bothnia       -  j 

76,000 
73,000 

420- 
395 

340 
225 

Gothland  L        -  - 
Oeland  I.    -  - 

1,000 
560 

80 
84 

23 
9 

Williy. 

Bkrkholm. 

150,560 
1,320 

Upper       /  Pomerania,  P. 
fSaxony     j  Riigen  I. 

960 
360 

47 
24 

24 
1 1 

Stralfund, 
Bergen. 

Of  Sweden  Proper^  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions : 
Uplandia,  Helfingia, 


Sudermania, 
W  eftmania, 
Nericia, 
Geftricia, 


DalecarJia, 
Medelpedia, 
Angennania, 
Jcniptia. 


Of 
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Of  Gothland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions : 
Eaft  Gothland,  Dalia, 
Weft  Gothland^  Schonen, 
Smaland,         '  Bleking, 
Wermeland,  Halland. 

Of  Swedidi  Lapland,  the  following  are  the  fubdlvifioiis ; 
Thorne  Lapmark,   Pithia  Lapmark, 
Kimi  Lapmark,      Uma  Lapmark. 
Lula  Lapmark, 

Tlie  principal  places  in  Weft  Bothnia  are  Uraea,  Pitea,  and  Tofnea-. 

Of  Finland,  the  following  are  the  fubdivifions  : 
Eaft  Bothnia,  Nyland, 
Cajania,  Travaftia, 
Savoloxia,  Finland  Proper. 

The  Swedifli  ifles  are  Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  and  Rugen. 

Climate,  seasons,  soil,")     In  Sweden  fummer  burfts  fuddenly  from  winter; 
AKD  productions.      j  and  vegetation  is  more  fpeedy  than  in  fouthem. 
chmates,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  fun's  rays,  being  eighteen  hours, 
and  a  half  above  the  horizon  every  day  for  fome  .weeks:  fo  that  the  folar  heat  is 
increafed  in  proportion  to  its  duration.    Stoves  a.nd  warm  furs  mitigate  the  cold 
of  winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  nofes  and  extremities  of  the  inhabitants 
are  fometimes  mortified  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  beft  remedy  that  has  been  found 
out,  is  rubbing  the  affe^led  part  with  fnow.    The  Swedes,  iince  the  days  of 
Charles  Xll.  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to  correft  the  native  barrennefs  of  their 
country.    The  foil  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of 
Norway,  generally  very  bad,  but  in  forfie  vallies  furprifingly  fertile.    The  peafants 
now  follow  the  agriculture  of  France  and  England ;  and  fome  late  accounts  faVy 
that  they  raife  almoft  as  much  grain  as  maintains  the  natives.    Gothland  produces 
wheat,  fye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  ;  and  in  cafe  of  deficiency,  the  people 
are  fuppHed  from  Livonia  and  the  Baltic  provinces.    The  vvoods  confift  chiefly  of 
oak,  horfe-chefnut,  birch,  and  mountain-afli.    In  fummer,  the  fields  are  verdant, 
and  covered  with  flowers,  and  produce  ftrawberries,  rafberries,  currants,  and  other 
fmall  fruits.    The  common  people  know  httle  of  the  cultivation  of  apricots, 
peaches,  nettarines,  and  the  hke  high-flavoured  fruits  j  but  melons  are  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  dry  feafons. 

Minerals  and  metaxs.]     Sweden  produces  cryftals,  amethyfts,  topazes,, 
porphyry,  lapis-Iazuli,  agate,  cornelian,  and  marble.    The  chief  wealth  of  Swe- 
den arifes  from  her  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.    The  Jafi  mentioned. 
jTiCtal  employs  no  fewer  than  450  forges,  hammer-mills,  and  fmelting  houfes.  A. 
kind  of  a  gold  mine  has  likewife  been  difcovered  in  Sweden,  but  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  from  the  year  1741  to  1747,  it  produced  only  2:398  gold  diicats,  each  valued, 
at  9s.  4d.  fteiling.    The  firft  gallery  of  one  fiiver  mine  is  100  fathoms  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  the  roof  is  fuppor.ted  by  prodigious  oaken  beams ;  and  from 
thence  the  miners  defceud  about  forty  fathoms  to  the  loweft  vein.    This  mine  h 
faid  to  produce  20,000  crowns  a  year.    Thcfe  fubterranean  manfions  are  aftonilh-- 
ingly  fpacious,.  and  highly  coiraiiodious,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  hidden,  world.. 
The  water-falls  kx  Sweden  afford  excellent  conveniency  for  forges ;  aiid  in  fome 
former  years,  the  iron  exported  brought  in  300,000!.  ftetling,  conftituting  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  revenue.    It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ex-a6lions  of  go4 
•  Verhment, 
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vernment,  and  the  importation  of  American  bar4ron  into  Europe,  and  fome  other 
caufes,  have  greatly  diminilhed  this  manufafture. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,")  A  few  leagues  from  Gottenburg  is  a  hi- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  deous  prccipicc,  dowu  which  a  dreadful 
cataraft  of  water  ruflies  with  fuch  impctuofity,  from  the  height  into  fo  deep  a 
bed  of  water,  that  mafts,  and  other  bodies  of  timber,  precipitated  down  it,  dif- 
iiDpear  for  near  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered  :  the  bottom  of  this  bed  has 
never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  of  feveral  hundred  fathoms.  A  re- 
rcmarkable  flimy  lake,  which  fmges  things  put  into  it,  has  been  found  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Gothland:  and  feveral  parts  of  Sweden  contain  a  ftone,  which, 
being  of  a-yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  feveral  ftreaks  of  white,  as  if  compofed 
of  gold  and  filver,  affords  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  and  minium.  The  Swedes  pre- 
tend to  have  a  manufcript  copy  of  a  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels  into  Gothic,  done 
by  a  bilhop  1300  years  ago. 

Seas.]  Their  feas  are  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  which 
are  arms  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  on  the  weft  of  Sweden  are  the  Cate*gate  fea,  and  the 
Sound,  a  ftrait  about  four  miles  over,  which  divides  Sweden  from  Denmark. 

Tlicfe  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufually  four  months  in  the  year ;  nor 
i     are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean,  never  mixing  v/ith  it,  becaufc  a  current  fets  always 
out  of  the  Baltic  into  the  ocean. 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes.]  Thefe  differ  little  from  thofe  already 
defcribed  in  Norway  and  Denmark ;  the  Swedifli  horfes  are  very  ferviceable  in 
war..  The  SwediQi  hawks,  when  carried  to  France,  have  been  known  to  revifit 
their  native  country  ;  as  appears  from  one  that  was  killed  in  Finland,  with  an  in- 
fcription  on  a  fmall  gold  plate,  fignifying  that  he  belonged  to  the  French  king. 
■  The  filhes  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  other 
northern  countries,,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantities,  that  their  pikes  (particularly)  are 
faked  and  pickled  for  exportation.  The  train-oil  of  the  feals  taken  in  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  is  a  confiderable  article  of  exportation. 

Inhabitants,  manners,- and  customs.]    The  character  of  the  Swedes  has 
differed  greatly  in  different  ages.    At  prcfent,  their  pcafants  feem  to  be  a  heavy 
plodding  race  of  men,  ftrong  and  hardy ;  but  without  any  other  ambition  than 
that  of  fubfifting  themfelves  and  their  families :  the  mercantile  claffes  are  much  of 
the  fame  call ;  but  among  perfons  of  all  defcriptions  great  application  and  per- 
feveranee  are  very  confpicuous.    One  would  not  fuppofe  that  the  modern  Swedes 
iare  the  defcendants  of  thofe,  who  under  Guftavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII. 
carried  terror  through  diflant  countries,  and  fhook  the  foundation  of  the  greatcft 
empires.    The  intrigues  of  their  fenators  dragged  them  to  take  part  in  the  late 
war  againft  Pruflla ;  yet  their  behaviour  was  fpiritlefs.    The  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Sweden  are  naturally  brave,  polite  and  hofpitable  ;  they  have  high  notions  of 
honour,  and  arc  jealous  of  their  national  interefts.    In  Stockholm,  as  in  other  cold 
climates,  the  cuftom  of  drinking  fpirits  prevails  too  much ;  even  ladies,  who  by 
no  means  deferve  an  improper  epithet,  comply  with  this  pernicious  cuftom.  It 
is  ufual  in  this  country,  previous  to  dinner,  for  the  company  to  affemble  round  the 
fide-board,  and  to  regale  themfelves  with  bread,  butter,  cheefe,  or  any  thing  of 
that  nature,  which  preface  is  regularly  followed  in  both  fexes  by  a  bumper  of 
brandy.    Their  method  of  conducing  themfelves  at  table  has  a  very  fmgular  ap- 
pearance to  a  ftranger.    Every  difli,  after  being  cut  up,  is  handed  about  in  rota- 
tion from  one  to  another ;  every  one  helps  himfelf  and  paffes  it  to  the  next.  Wine 
and  all  other  liquors  ftand  upon  the  ,table.    The  rule  is  to  help  yourfelves  without 
any  kind  of  ceremony  ;  they  drink  no  kind  of  healths.    The  cloth  is  not  removed 
as  in  England,  neither,  do  the  gentlemen  fit  after  the  ladies  rife.    Each  gentleman 
poiidu6ts  a  lady  to  another  fuit  of  apartments  where  coffee  is  ready  prepared.  Tea 
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about  three  hours  after  ;  then  cards  and  muilc,  or  a  walk  till  fiipper.  Mufic  is 
erteemed  one  of  the  moll:  polite  accompliihments  among  the  ladies ;  it  is,  indecd< 
alnioft  a  general  fcience  in  this  country.  Many  of  their  mufic  hiafters  are  held  in 
high  repute,  and  that  vocation  is  thought  fo  honourable,  &s  to  introduce  them  to 
all  ailemblics  with  people  of  the  firft  diftinftion.  The  church-mufic  of  the  Swedes 
infpires  the  mind  with  religious  awe.  It  operates,  however,  often  too  potverfully 
on  weak  minds,  and  produces  more  the  fliew  than  the  fpirit  of  religion.  The  drefs, 
exerciles,  and  diverlions  of  the  common  people,  are  aJmoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Denmark:  the  better  fort  are  infatuated  with  French  modes  and  fafliions.  They 
are  not  fond  of  marrying  their  daughters  when  young,  as  they  have  little  to  fpare 
in  their  own  life-time.  The  women  go  to  plough,  threfli  out  the  corn,  row  upon 
the  water,  ferve  the  bricklayers,  carry  burdens,  and  do  all  the  common  drudgeries 
in  hulbandry. 

Religion.]  Chriftianity  was  introduced  here  in  the  ninth  century.  Their  re'^' 
ligion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propagated  among  them  by  Guftavus  Vafa,  about 
the  year  1523.  Ihe  Swedes  were  furprilingly  unitorm  and  unremitting  in  religious 
matters ;  and  had  fuch  an  averlion  to  popery,  that  caftration  was  the  fate  of  every 
Roman  catholic  pricfi:  difcovered  in  their  country.  The  archbilhop  of  Upfal  has  a 
revenue  of  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  ■  and  has  under  him  thirteen  futfra- 
gans,  befides  fuperintendatits,  with  moderate  ftipends.  No  clergyman  has  the 
leaft  diredion  in  affairs  of  ftate ;  but  their  morals^  and  the  fanttity'  of  their  lives, 
endear  them  fo  much  to  the  people,  that  the  government  would  repent  making 
them  it^  enemies.  Their  churches  are  neat,  and  often  ornamented.  A  body  of 
ecclelialtical  laws  and  canons  direfl  their  religious  oeconomv.  A  converfion  to 
popery,  or  a  long  continuance  under  excommunication,  which  caitoot  pafs  with- 
out tl^  king's  permiifion,  is  puniflied  by  imprifonment  and  exile. 

Language,  learning,  and  Learned  men.]  The  Swedifli  language  is  a 
dialecf  of  the  Teutonic,  and'  refembles  that  of  Denmark.  The  paflion  of  the 
famous  queen  Chriftina  for  literature  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  that  fhe  ex- 
celled in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  The  Swedilh  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in 
general,  more  converfiant  in  polite  literature  thaiT  thofe  of  many  other  nlore 
liourifliing  ftates.  They  have  lately  exhibited  fome  fpeciraens  of  uncommon  mu- 
nificence in  the  purfuit  of  fcience  j  one  of  which  deferves  particular  notice,  in 
their  fending,  at  the  expence  of  private  perfons,  that  excellent  and  candid  natural 
philofopher  Haffelquilt,  into  the  eaftern  countries  for  difcoveries,  where  he  died. 
This  noble  fpirit  is  eminently  encouraged  by  the  royal  family ;  and  her  Swedilh 
majelly  purchafed  at  no  inconliderable  expence  for  that  country,  all  Haffelquift's 
collection  of  curiofities.  That  able  civilian,  ftatefman,  and  hiftorian  FuffendorfF, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden ;  and  fo  was  the  lale  celebrated  Linnaeus,  whofe  memory 
will  be  ever  dear  to  all  the  lovers  of  fcience,  but  particularly  to  thofe  who  culti- 
vate the  fludy  of  botany. 

The  name  of  Linnaeus  may  be  claffed  amongft  thofe  of  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Haller,  Ruler,  and  other  great  philofophers,  who  w^ere  friends  to  religion  :  he  al- 
ways teftified  in-his  converfations,  writings,  and  actions,  the  higheft  reverence  for 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  was  fo  Itrongly  imprefled  with  the  idea  of  omniprefencCj 
that  he  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  ftudy :  hmocni  vivite,  nnmen  adejl. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  his  works  would  make  an  ordinary  pamphlet ;  and  it 
required  a  conliderable  volume  to  trace  even  the  outlines  of  his  fyftem,  now  dillin- 
guiflied  by  the  appellation  of  Linncean,  which  new  methodized  and  reformed  the 
whole  ccmpafs  of  natural  hiftory.  In  thefe  exteniive  and  various  purfuits,  we 
know  not  which  to  admire  moft,  his  indefatigable  indulby,  his  fcicntilic  ai'rangc- 
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ment,  or  tTiat  wonderful  exaftnefs  m  difcriminating,  where  the  minuteft  fliades  of 
difference  are  fcarcely  perceptible  *.     _      .  • 

Even  in  the  midft  of  the  late  diftraftlons-  of  Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
drawing,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  were  encouraged  and  protected.  Agricultu-' 
ral  learning,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  alfo  carried  to  a  confiderable  height' 
in  that  kingdom.  '       .  . 

Universities.]    The  principal  is  that  of  Upfal,  inftituted  near  400  years  ago, 
and  patronized  by  feveral  fucceflive  monarchs,  particularly  by  the  great  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  and  his  daughter  queen  Chriftina.    The  ftudents  in  this  univerfity  are 
numerous  5  but  they  do  not  inhabit,  as.  in  our  univerfities,  any  diftincl  colleges,"' 
there  being  no  buildings  for  their  accommodation,  but  lodge  in  the  town;  and 
repair  to  the  general  or- public  leftures,  given  by  the  feveral  profelTors,  eithei'  at 
their  .own  houfes,  or  at  the  pubUc  halls  appropriated  to  fuch  purpofes.  The  poorer 
ftudents  are  affifted  in  their  expences,  by  being  appointed  to  fcholarlhips,  the 
higheft  of  which  amount  to  about,  thirteen  pounds  per  annum.  ^The  profeflbrs  in 
different  branches  of  literature  are  about  twenty-two ;  of  whom  the  principal  are 
thofe  of  divinity,  eloquence,  botany,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  natural  philofophy,. 
aftronomy,  and  agriculture.  Their  falaries  are  from  feventy  to  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.    This  univerfity,  juftly  called  by  Stillingfleet,  "  that  great  and  hitherta- 
"  unrivalled  fchool  of  natural  hiftory,"  is  certainly  the  firfl:  feminary  of  the  North- 
for  academical  education ;  and  has  produced,  from  the  time  of  its  inftitution,  per- 
fons  eminent  in  moft  branches  of  fcience.    The  learned  publications,  which  have 
lately  been  given  to  the  world  by  its  members,  fufficiently  prove  the  flourifliing^ 
ftate  of  literature  in  thofe  parts,  particularly  the  Amcenitates_  Academic  ay  or  a  col- 
leftion  of  Thefes  upon  Natural  Hiftory,  held  under  the  celebrated  Linnseus,  and 
chiefly  felefted  by  that  able  mafter.    There  is  another  univerfity  at  Abo,  in  Fin- 
land, but  not  fo  well  endowed,  nor  fo  flourifliing,  and  a  third  at  Lunden,  in 
Schonen,  which  is  fallen  into  decay.    Every  diocefe  is  provided  with  a  free-fchool, 
in  which  boys  are  prepared  for  the  univerfity  f . 

Much  credit  is  due  to  this  nation  with  refpeft  to  the  education  of  young  people, 
particularly  among  the  inferior  claffes,  fo  as  to  render  them  ufeful  members  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  have  inftituted  feminaries  and  fchools,  ■  which  are 
carefully  infpefited  by  the  fuperior  and-  dignified  clergy.  When  a  youth  attains  a 
certain  age,  fo  as  to  be  capable  either  of  trade  or  any  profeflional  line  of  life,  if 
he  ftiews  any  particular  marks  of  genius,  or  an  uncommon  affiduity  in  any  of  the 
Vvralks  of  fcience,  .thefe  ecclefiaftical  diretlors  report  him  to 'the  king,  who  gives 
orders,  as  the  reward  of  his  merit,  that  he  may  receive  an  education  fuitably 
adapted  to  his  temper  and  the  bent  -  of  his  genius.  If  he  continues  his  dili-' 
gence  and  attention  his  promotion  is  certain.  This  truly  laudable  inftitution,  and 
exemplary  pattern,  may  well  be  thought  worthy  the  imitation  of  more  enlightened 
nations,  as  it  is  certainly  produ6live  of  much  em.ulation  and  improvement.  To'- 
dig  the  rough  diamond  from  the  mine  is  doubtlefs  a  commendable  labour,  but  to 
polifti  it  and  make  it  fit  for  ufe  deferves  the  higheft  praifes. 

Manufactures,  trade,  com->     The  Swedifti  commonalty  fubfift  by  agri- 
.  MERGE,  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.      3  culturc,  mining,  grazing,  hunting,  and  fii'h- 
ing.    Their  materials  for  traffic  are  bulky  and  ufeful  commodities  of  mafts,  beams,' 

*  The  reader,  who  is  defirous  of  further  infor-  f  An  academy  of  arts  and  fciences  was  fome 

mation  concerning  this  great  naturalift,  will  find  his  years  fince  eftabliflied  at  Stockholm,  and  is  now  in 

cxiriofi'ty  amply  gratified  from  the  perufal  of  Dr.  a  flourifliing  condition.    They  have  publifl^ed  fe- 

Pultney's  "  General  View  of  the  Writings  of  Lin-  veral  volumes  of  memoirs,  which  have  been  well^ 

naeus."    See.  alfo  Coxe's  Travels,  410.  vol.  iii.  received  by  the  public, 
p.  428—448. 
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doal-boafds,  and  other  forts  of  tim"ber  for  fliipping  ;  tar,  pitch,  bark  b^trees,  pot- 
alh,  wooden  utenfils,  hides,  flax,  hemp,  peltrj,  furs,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cordage, 
and  tith.  Even  the  manufatf  uring  of  iron  was  introduced  into  Sweden  fo  late  as 
the  i6th  century ;  for  till  that  time  they  fold  their  crude  ore  to  the  Hanfe  townS' 
and  brought  it  back  again  manufa6lured  into  utenfils.  '  About  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  by  the  ailillance  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  they  fet  up  fome  ma- 
nufaftures  of  glafs,  ftarch,  tin,  woollen,  filk,  foap,  leather-dreihng,  and  faw-mills; 
Bookfelling  was  at  that  time  a  trade  unknown  in  Sweden.  They  have  fince  had 
fugar-baking,  tobacco-plantations,  and  manufaftures  of  fail-cloth,  cotton,  fuftian, 
and  other  ftulfs ;  of  linen,  alum,  and  brimftone;  paper-mills,  and  gunpowder-mills. 
Vait  quantities  of  copper,  brafs,  fteel,  and  iron,  are  now  wrought  in  Swed_en.  They 
liave  alfo  founderies  for  cannon,  forges  for  fire-arms  and  anchors,  armories,  wire 
and  flatting-mills ;  mills  alfo  for  fulling,  and  for  boring  and  ftamping ;  and  of  late 
they  have  built  many  fliips  for  fale. 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  24  in  number,  are  called  flaple-towms,  where  the 
merchants  are  aftowed  to  import  and  export  commodities  in  their  owm  fiiips. 
Thofe  towns  which  have  no  foreign  commerce,  though  lying  near  the  fca,  are 
called  land-towns.  A  third  kind  are  termed  mine-t6wns,  as  belonging  to  the  mine, 
diftricls.  The  Swedes,  about  the  year  1752,  had  greatly  increafed  their  exports,^ 
and  diniinilhed  their  imports,  moil  part  of  which  arrive,  or  are  fent  off  in  Swedilh 
Hiips ;  the  Swedes  having  a  navigation-a£t,  like  that  of  the  Englifli.  Thefe  pro- 
miiing  appearances  were,  however,  blafted  by  the  jealoufies  of  the  Swedifli'  go- 
vernment. '. 

Stockholm  is  a  ftaple-town,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  flands  about  760' 
miles  north-ealf  from  London,  upon  feven  fmall  rocky  iflands,  befides  two  penin-' 
fulas,  and  built  upon  piles.    It  flrikes  a  ilranger  with  its  fingular  and  romantic  fee-, 
nery.    A  variety  of  contrafted  and  enchanting  views  are  formed  by  numberlefs 
rocks  of  granite  rifmg  boldly  from  the  furface  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy, 
partly  dotted  with  houfes,  or  feathered  with  wood.    The  harbour,  which  is.  fpaci- 
ous  and  convenient,  though  dithcult  of  accefs,  is  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic :  the  water 
is  clear  as  cryftal,  and  of  fuch  depth,  that  the  fhips  of  the  largefl  burtheri  can  ap- 
proach the  quay,  which  is  of  conhderable  breadth,  and  lined  with  fpacious  build- 
ings and  warehoufes.    At  the  extremity  of  the  harbour,  feveral  ftreets  rife  one' 
above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre';  and  the  palace,  a  magnificent 
building,  crowns  the  fummit.    Towards  the  fea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
town,  the  harbour  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  ftrait,  and,  winding  among  high 
rocks,  difappears  from  the  fight ;  and  the  profpeft  is  terminated  by  diflant  hills, ' 
overfpread  with  foreft.    It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  words,  or  of  the  pencil,  to  ' 
delineate  thefe  fingular  view^s.    The  central  ifland,  from  which  the  city  d-erives  its 
name,  and  the  Ritterholm,  are  the  handfomefl  parts  of  the  town. 

Except  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  houfes  are  of  Avood  painted  red,  the  gene- ' 
rality  of  the  buildings  are 'of  ftone,  or  brick  fluccoed  v/hite.  "I'he  royal  palace, 
which  ftands  in  the  centre  of  Stockholm,  and  upon '  the  higheft  fpot  of  ground, 
was  begun  by  Charles  XI.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular  ftone  edifice,  and  die  fly  I  e  of 
architecture  is  both  elegant  and  magnificent*.  The  number  of  houfekeepers,  who 
pay  taxes,  are  60,000,  This  city  is  furniflaed  with  alb  the  exterior  marks  of  mag-  - 
nificence,.  and  erections  for  manufaQures  and  commerce  (particularly  a  national 
hank,  the  capital  of  which  is. 466,6661.  1.3s.  4d.  fterling),  that  are  common  toother 
great  European  cities.  • 

.  GovER.NMEN-T.  ]  The  government  of  Sweden  has  undergone  many  ctianges. 
The  Swedes,  like  the  Danes,  were  originally  free,  and  during  tlie  courfe  ^of  many 


*£;oxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  327,  328. 
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centuries  the  crown  was  eleftive  ;  but  after  various  revolutions,  Charles  XII,  who 
was  killed  in  1718,  became  defpotic.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fifter  Uhica,  who 
confented  to  the  abolition  of  defpotifm,  and  reftored  the  ftates  to  their  former  li- 
berties ;  and  they,  in  return,  railed  her  hufband,  the  landgrave  of  Hefle-Caffel,  to 
a  ftiare  in  the  government.  A  new  model  of  the  conititution  was  then  drawn  up, 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  brought  too  low ;  far  the  king  of  Sweden  could 
fcarcely  be  ca.lled  by  that  name,  being  limited  in  every  exercife  of  government,  and 
even  in  the  education  of  his  children.  The  diet  of  the  ftates  appointed  the  great 
officers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  all  employments  of  any  value,  eccleliaftical,  civil,  or 
military,  were  only  to  be  conferred  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenate.  The 
eftates  Were  formed  of  deputies  from  the  four  orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peafants.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  nobility,  which  included  the  gentry,  amount- 
ed to  above  1000,  thofe  of  the  clergy  to  200,  the  burghers  to  about  200,  and  the 
peafants  to  200.  Each  order  fat  in  its  own  houfe,  and  had  its  own  fpeaker,  and 
each  chofe  a  fecrot  committee,  for  the  difpatch  of  bulinefs.  Jhe  ftates  were  to 
be  convoked  once  in  three  years,  in  the  month  of  January ;  and  their  colleftive 
body  had  greater  powers  than  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  becaufe  the  king's 
prerogative  was  more  bounded. 

When  the  ftates  w^ere  not  fitting,  the  affairs  of  the  public  were  managed  bj  the 
'k-ing  and  the  fenate,  which  were  no  other  than  a  committee  of  the  ftates,  but 
chofeu  ini  a  particular  manner  ;  the  nobility,  or  upper  houfe,  appointed  24  deputies,, 
the  clergy  1 2,  and  the  burghers  1 2 ;  thefe  chofe  three  perfons,  who  were  to  be 
prefented  to  the  king,  that  he  might  nominate  one  out  of  the  three  for  each  va- 
cancy. The  peafants  had  no  vote  in  electing  a  fenator,  Almoft  all  the  executive 
power  was  lodged  in  the  fenate,  which  confifted  of  14  members,  belides  the  chief 
governors  of  provinces,  the  prefident  of  the  chancery,  and  the  grand  raarfhal. 
Thofe  fenators,  during  the  recefs  of  the  ftates,  formed  the  king's  privy  council  ; 
but  he  had  no  more  than  a  cafting  vote  in  their  deliberations.  Appeals  lay  to  them 
from  different  courts  of  judicature  ;  but  each  fenatof  was  accountable  for  his  con- 
du£i;  to  the  ftates.  The  fenate  had  the  power  of  impofing  upon  the  king  a  fab- 
committee  of  their  number,  who  were  to  attend  upon  his  perfon,  and  to  be  a 
check  upon  all  his  proceedings,  down  to  the  very  management  of  his  family.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  recount- the  numerous  fubordinate  courts,  boards,  commifTions, 
and  tribunals,  which  the  jealoufy  of  the  Swedes  had  introduced  into  the  adminif- 
tration  of  civil,  military,  commercial,  and  other  departments.  Their  officers  and 
minifters,  under  the  notion  of  making  them  checks  upon  one  another,  were  mul- 
tiplied to  an  inconvenient  degree ;  and  the  operations  of  government  were  greatl))^ 
retarded,  if  not  rendered  ineffeftual,  -  by  the  tedious  forms  through  which  they 
muft  pafs. 

But  in  Auguft,  1772,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Swedifh  government  was  totally 
changed  by  the  late  king,  in  the  moft  unexpefted  manner.  The  circumftances 
which  attended  this  revolution  will  be  found  in  our  hiftory  of  this  kingdom.  By 
that  event,  the  Swedes,  inftead  of  having  the  defe6ls  of  their  conftitution  refti- 
fied,  found  their  king  invefted  with  a  degree  of  authority  little  inferior  to  that  of^ 
the  moft  defpotic  princes  of  Europe  j  with  power  to  affemble  and  feparate  the 
ftates  whenever  he  pleafes ;  to  have  the  fole  difpofal  of  the  army,  the  navy,, 
finances,  and  all  employments  civil  and  military  ;  and  though  a  power  of  impo- 
ftng  taxes  on  all  occafions  be  not  openly  claimed,  yet  fuch  as  already  fubfift  are 
to  be  perpetual ;  and  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  prefling  neceffity,  the  king  may^ 
impofe  fome  taxes  till  the  ftates  can  be  affembled ;  of  which  neceffity  he  is  to  be 
the  judge,  and  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  to  depend  upon  his  pleafure  .•  and  when 
they  are  affembled,  they  are  to  deliberate  upon  nothing  but  what  the  king  thinks, 
proper  to  lay  before  them.     It  is  eafy  to  difcern,  that  a  government  thus  con- 
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ftUutcd,  can  be  little  removed  from  defpotifm.  Yet  in  the  new  fyftem,  which 
conlilts  of  fifty-feven  articles,  a  fenate  is  appointed,  confilling  of  feventeen  mem- 
bers, comprehending  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  governor  of 
Pomerania  ;  and  they  are  required  to  give  their  advice  in  all  affairs  of 
ftate,  whenever  the  king  fliall  demand  it.  In  that  cafe,  if  the  queftions  agitated 
are  of  great  importance,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  fenators  fliould  be 
contrarv  to  the  opinion  of  the  King,  the  king,  it  is  faid,  ihall  follow  their  advice. 
But  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  a  circumftance  that  can  hardly  ever  happen,  that 
all  the  members  of  a  fenate,  conlifting  chiefly  of  officers  of  the  crown,  Ihould  give 
their  opinions  againfi:  the  king ;  and  in  every  other  cafe  the  king  is  to  hear  their 
opinions,  and  then  to  aft  as  he  thinks  proper. 

Punishments.]  The  common  methods  of  execution  in  Sweden  are  beheading; 
and  hanging;  for  murder,  the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  firft  chopped  off,  and  he  is^ 
then  beheaded  and  quartered :  women,  after  beheading,  inftead  of  being  quar- 
tered, are  burne^.  No  capital  punifliment  is  inflifted  without  the  fentence  being 
confirmed  by  the  king.  Every  prifoner  is  at  liberty  to  petition  the  king,  within  a 
month  after  the  trial.  The  petition  either  complains  of  unjuft  condemnation,  and 
in  fuch  a  cafe  demands  a  revifal  ot  the  fentence  ;  or  elfe  prays  for  pardon,  or  a 
mitigation  of  punilhment.  Malefaftors  are  never  put  to  death,  except  for  very- 
atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  murder,  houfe-breaking,  robbery  upon  the  highway,  or 
repeated  thefts.  Other  crimes,  many  of  which  in  fome  countries  are  confidered 
as  capital,  are  chiefly  puniflied  by  whipping,  condemnation  to  live  upon  bread  and 
water,  imprifonment  and  hard  labour,  either  for  life>  or  for  a  Hated  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  Criminals  were  tortured  to  extort  confeffion  till 
the  reign  of  the  late  king;  but,  in  1773,  his  Swedilh  majefty  abolifhed  this  cruel 
and  abfurd  praftice. 

Political  interests  of  Sweden.]  In  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  took  place  between  Sweden  and  France ;  and  Sweden  entered  into  a 
fubfidiary  treaty  with  that  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Guflavus  Adolphus.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  treaties,  France  by  degrees  acquired  an  afcendancy  in  Sweden, 
which  was  very  pernicious  to  the  interefls  of  the  kingdom.  This  crown  has  ge- 
nerally received  a  fubfidy  from  France  for  100  years  paff,  and  has  fuffered  greatly 
by  it.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Xlth  and  Charles  the  Xilth,  Sweden  was 
facrificed  to  the  intereft  of  France ;  and  during  the  laft  war  vv'ith  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  for  the  fake  of  a  fmall  fubfldy  from  France,  the  crown  of  Sweden  was 
forced  to  contraft  a  debt  of  3,500,0001.  which  has  fince  been  confiderably  aug- 
mented :  fo  that  this  debt  now  amounts  to  near  five  millions.  Some  of  their  wifefl 
men  perceived  the  mifchievous  tendency  of  their  connexion  with  France,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  the  influence  of  the  French  court  in  Sweden,, 
in  confequence  of  their  fubfidies  and  intrigues,  has  occafioned  confiderable  fac- 
tions in  that  kingdom.  In  1738,  a  moft  powerful  party  appeared  in  the  diet  in 
favour  of  French  meafures.  The  perfons  who  compofed  it  went  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Hats.  The  obje6t  they  held  out  to  the  nation  was,  the  recovery  of 
fome  of  the  dominions  yielded  to  Ruffia ;  and  confequently  the  fyftem  they  were 
to  proceed  upon,  was  to  break  with  that  power,  and  conneft  themfelves  with 
France.  The  party  direftly  oppofed  to  them  was  headed  by  count  Horn,  and 
thofe  who  had  contributed  to  eftablilh  the  new  form  of  government,  which  was 
fettled  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  Their  objeft  was  peace,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  domeftic  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  fyftem,  therefore,  which  they  adopted, 
was  to  maintain  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  Ruffia,  and  to  avoid  all  farther  con- 
nexion with  France.  Thefe  were  flyled  the  Caps.  There  was  befides  a  third 
party,  called  the  Hunting  Caps,  compofed  of  perfons  who  were  as  yet  undeter- 
mined to  which  of  the  other  two  they  would  join  themfelves.    Thefe  parties  long^ 
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continued,  but  the  French  party  generally  prevailed  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  real  intcreft  of  the  kingdom,  5ome  efforts  were  employed  by  the  Englilh  court 
to  leffen  or  deftroy  the  French  influence  in  Sweden,  and  for  fome  time  they  were 
fuccefsful :  but  the  Bat  party  again  acquired,  the  afoendancy.  Thefe  parties  are 
now"-  aboHfiied,  in  confequence  of  the,  late  king  having  made  fuch  a  change  in  the 
conftitution  of  government.        ■  ,  ■  ■  . 

Revenue  and  coin,.]  The  revenue,  of  Sweden,  fince  the  unfortunate  wars 
of  Charles,  Xil.  ?ind  with  the  Ruffians  fince,  has  bee:n  greatly  reduced:  Livonia, 
Bremen,  Veiden,  and  other  places  difunited  from  that  kingdom,  contained  about 
78,600  fquare  miles.  Her  gold  and  filver  fpecie,  in  the  late  reign,  arofe  chiefly 
from  the  king's  German  dominions.  Formerly  the  crown-lands,  poll-money,  titheSj 
mines,  and  other  articles,  are  faid  to  have  produced  a  million  fterling..  The  pay- 
ments, that  are  made  in  copper,  which  was.  till  lately  the  chief  .medium  of  com^ 
merce.  Is  extremely  inconvenient,  fome  of  thofe  pieces  being  as  large  as  tiles  ;  and 
a  cart  or  wheelbarrow  is  often  required  to  carry  home  a  moderate  fum.  The 
Swedes,  however,  have  good  ducats,  and  eight-miark  pieces  of  fifver,  valued  each 
At  5s.  2d.  but  thefe  are  fcarce,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  have  little  fpecie  in 
circulation;  large  pieces  of  copper  ftamped,  and  fmall  bank  notes  being  aimoft 
their  only  circulating  money.       ,  .  . 

Strength,  x\nd  forces.]  No  country  jn  the  world  has  produced  greater 
heroes,  or  braver  troops,,  than. the  Sv^^edes ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  faid  to  main- 
tain a  {landing  army,  as  their  forces  confift  of  a  .regulated  militia.  The  cavalry  is- 
cloathed,  armed,  and  maintained.,  by  a  rate  raifed  upon  the  nobility  and  gentr}-, 
according  to  tfieir  eftates  ;  and  the  infantry  by  the  peafants.  -Each  province  is\ 
obliged  to  find  its  proportion  of  foldiers,  according  to  the  'number  of  farms  it 
contains ;  every  farm  of  60  or  70I.  ,per  annum  is  charged  with  a  foot-foldier,  fur- 
niibing  him  with  diet,  lodging,  and  ordinary  clothes,  and  about  20s.  a  year  in 
money  ;  or  eife  a  little  wooden  houfe  is  built  for  him  by  the  farmer,  who  allovvs' 
him  hay  and  pafturage  for  a  cow,  and  ploughs  and  fows  land  enough  to  fupply  him 
w^ith  bread.  VS'hen  embodied,  they  are  fubjeft  to  military  law,  at  other  times  to. 
the  civil  law,  of  the  country.  This  national  army  is  thought  to  amount  to  above 
40,000  men,  and  Sv/eden  formerly  could  have  fitted  out  40  fliips  of  the  linej  but 
of  late  years  their  fliips,  togt^ther  with  their  docks,  have  run  to  decay. 

Royal  style.]  The  king's  ftyle  is  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  great 
prince  of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerania,  &c. 

Orders  of  knighthood.]  Thefe  are,  the  order  of  the  Nort/i  Star,  confifting 
of-  24  Members ;  the  order  of  Fa/a ;  and  the  order  of  the  Sword ;  the  lafl:  created 
in  1772.  ,- 

History  of  Sweden.]  The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Vandals,  &c.  have  had  the  reputation  of 
fubduing  the  Roman  Empire.  I  fliall  not  follow  the  romances  of  Swedilh  hifto- 
rians  through  the  early  ages,  but  only  obferve  that  Sweden  has  as  good  a  claim 
to  be  an  ancient  monarchy  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  hiftory 
of  this  kingdom,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  nations,  even  during  the  firft  ages 
of  Chriftianity,  is  confufed,  uninterefting,  and  often  doubtful ;  but  replete  with 
murders,  maflacres,  and  ravages.  That  of  Sweden  is  void  of  confiftency,  fill 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  aflumes  a  more  regular  ap- 
pearance. At  this  time  the  government  was  far  from  being  clearly  afcertained, 
or  uniformly  adminiftered.  The  crov/n  was  ele6tive,  though  in  this  election  the^ 
rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether  difregarded.  The  great  lords  poflefTed  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  which  ccnfftcd  chiefly  in 
land;  commerce  being  unknown  or  negle£led,  and  even  agriculture  in  a  very  rude 
and  imperfeft  ftate.    The  clergy,  particularly  thofe.  of  a  dignified  rank,  from  the 
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great  refpe^l  paid  to  their  charaftcrs  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  had 
acquired  an  intluence  in  ah  public  affairs,  and  obtained  poireilions  of  what  lands 
had  been  lefc  unoccupied  by  the  nobility.  Thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  enjoying  all 
the  property  of  the  ftate,  formed  a  council  called  the  fenate,  which  governed  all 
public  deliberations.  This  fyftem  of  government  was  extremely  unfavourable  to 
the  national  profperity ;  and  in  the  diiTentions  between  their  prelates  and  lay- 
barons,  or  between  tnofe  and  their  fovereign,  the  Swedes  were  drained  of  the 
little  riches  they  poffelfed,  to  fupport  the  indolent  pomp  of  a  few  bifliops ;  and, 
what  was  more  fatal,  the  unlucky  fituation  of  their  internal  afiairs  expofed  them 
to  the  inroads  and  oppreilion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Thefe  were  the.  Danes,  who, 
by  their  neighbourhood  and  power,  were  able  to  avail  themfelves  of , the  diffen- 
lions  in  Sweden,  and  to  fubje£l,  under  a  foreign  yoke,  a  country  weakened  and 
exhauiled  by  its  doniefiic  broils.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  Sweden  remained 
for  more  than  two  centuries ;  fometimes  under  the  nominal  fubjeftion  of  its  own 
princes,  fometinjes  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  in  either  cafe  equally 
opprefled  and  infulted. 

Magnus  Ladeilaus,  crowned  in  1276,  was  the  firfl:  king  of  Sweden  who  purfued 
a  regular  fyftem  to  increafe  his  authority;  for  which  purpofe,  he  made  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  his  principal  objeft.  He  was  one  of  the 
ableit  princes  who  ever  fat  on  the  Swedifli  throne ;  by  his  addrefs  he  prevailed 
upon  the  convention  of  eftates  to  make  very  extraordirary  grants  to  him  for  the 
fupport  of  his  royal  dignity.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
was  followed  by  a  proportional  increafe  of  the  regal  power;  and,  by  the  fteady 
and  vigorous  exertion  he  made  of  it,  Magnus  humbled  the  haughty  fpirit  of  his 
nobles,  and  by  employing  his  authority  in  many  refpects  for  the  public  good, 
reconciled  his  fubjecls  to  afts  of  poAver,  which  in  former  monarchs  they  would 
have  oppofed  with  violence.  The  fuccelfors  of  Magnus  did  not  maintain  their 
authority  with  equal  ability ;.  and  feveral  revolutions  followed,  which  threw  the 
nation  into  great  confulion. 

In  the  year  1387,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Norway,  reigned  in  both  thefe  kingdoms.  That  prin- 
cefs,  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  fex,  added  a  penetration  and  enlargement  of 
mind,  which  rendered  her  capable  of  coiidufting  the  greateft  and  moft  compli- 
cated defigns.  She  has  been  called  the  SemeramJs  of  the  North,  becaufe  like 
Semeramis  ihe  found  means  to  reduce  by  arms,  or  by  intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent 
of  territory;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  being  ele£fed. 
to  this  lafl  in  1394.  She  projefted  the  union  of  Calmar,  fo  famous  in  the  North, 
by  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  for  the  future  to  remain  under  one  fovereign,  eleft^ 
ed  by  each  kingdom  in  its  turn,  and  who  fhould  divide  his  refidence  between  them 
all.  Several  revolutions  enfued  after  the  death  of  Margaret ;  and  at  length  Chrif- 
tian  II.  the  iaft  king  of  Denmark,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  was 
alfo  king  of  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  fcheme  to  render  himfelf  abfolute.  The  bar- 
barous policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  effeft  this  defign,  proved  the  deftru6tion. 
of  himfelf,  and  afforded  an  oportunity  for  changing  tke  face  of  affairs  in  Sweden. 
Toeflablifh  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maffacring  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  This  horrid  defign  was  a61:ually  carried  into  execution,  November 
8,  1 520.  Of  all  thofe  who  could  oppofe  the  defpotic  purpofes  of  Chriflian,  no 
one  remained  in  Sweden  but  Guflavus  Vafa,  a  young  prince,  defcended  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  that  country,  and  who  had  fignalized  his  arms  againft  the  king 
of  Denmark.  A  price  was  laid  on  his  head.  The  Danilh  foldiers  were  fent  in 
purfuit  of  him ;  but  by  his  dexterity  he  eluded  all  their  attempts;  and  efcaped, 
under  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  relate  his  dangers  and  fatigues,  his.  labours  in  the  brafs-mines,  his  bemg 
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betrayed  by  thofe  In  whom  he  repofed  his  confidence,  his  furmounting  a  thoufand 
obilacles,  and  his  engaging  the  favage  but  warlike  inhabitants  of  Dalecarlia  to 
undertake  his  caufe,  to  oppofe,  and  to  conquer  his  tyrannical  oppreiTor.  Sweden, 
by  his  means,  again  acquired  independence.  Guftavus  was  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  who  admired  his  valour,  and  loved  his  perfon.  He  was  created 
therefore  firft  adminiftrator,  and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden,  by  the  univerfal  confent 
of  the  whole  nation.  His  circumftances  were  much  more  favourable  than  thofe 
of  any  former  prince  who  had  poffefled  this  dignity.  The  maffacre  of  the  nobles 
had  freed  him  from  thofe  proud  and  haughty  enemies,  who  had  long  been  the 
bane  of  all  regular  government.  The  clergy  were  no  lefs  powerful  and  dangerous ; 
but  the  opinions  of  Luther,  which  began  at  this  time  to  prevail  in  the  North,  and 
the  credit  which  they  had  acquired  among  the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  changing  the  reUgious  fyftem  of  that  country ;  and  the  exercife  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  was  prohibited  in  the  year  1 544,  under  the  fevereft  penalties, 
which  have  never  been  relaxed.  Inftead  of  a  Gothic  ariftocracy,  the  raoft  tur- 
bulent of  all  governments,  and,  when  empoifoned  by  religious  tyranny,  of  all 
governments  the  moft  wretched,  Sweden,  in  this  manner,  became  a  regular  mon- 
«irchy.  Some  favourable  effects  of  this  change  were  foon  vifible :  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  eftabliflied  and  improved ;  navigation  and  commerce  began  to 
liourifli ;  letters  and  civility  were  introduced ;  and  a  kingdom,  known  only  by* 
name  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arras,  and  to  have  weight 
in  all  public  treaties  or  deliberations.    Guftavus  died  in  1559. 

Under  Eric,  who  fuccee-ded  his  father  Guilavus  Vafa,  the  titles  of  count  and 
baron  were  introduced  into  Sweden,  and  made  hereditary.  Eric's  caufelefs  jea- 
loufy  of  his  brothers  forced  them  to  take  up  arms  j  and  the  fehatefiding  with  them, 
lie  was  depofed  in  156^.  His  brother  John  fucceeded  him,  and  entered'  into  a 
ruinous  war  with  Ruflia,  and  a  fruitlefs  fcheme  for  reftoring  the  Catholic  religion 
in  Sweden.  John's  fon,  Sigufmund,  was  chofen  king  of  Poland  in  1587,  John 
died  in  1 592. 

Charles,  brother  to  king  John,  was  chofen  adminiftrator  of  Sweden ;  and  being 
a  ftrenuous  proteftant,  his  nephew  Sigifmund  endeavoured  to  drive  him  from  the 
adminiftratorfhip,  but  without  efFeft ;  till  at  laft  he  and  his  family  were  excluded 
from  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  which  wast  conferred  upon  Charles  in  1599. 
The  reign  of  Charles,  through  the  praftices  of  Sigifmund,  who  was  a  powerful 
prince,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  party  both  in  Sweden  and  Ruflia,  was  turbu- 
lent; which  gave  the  Danes  encouragement  to  invade  Sweden.  Their  invalion 
was  checked  by  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  then  a  minor,  and  heir  apparent 
to  Sweden.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  161 1,  he  was  declared  of  age  by 
the  ftates,  though  then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Guftavus,  foon  after  his  ac- 
ceflion,  found  himfelf,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Poles,  Ruflrans,  and  Danes, 
engaged  in  a  war  with  all  his  neighbours,  under  infinite  difadvantages  ;  all  which. 
hj|  furmounted.  In  161 7  he  made  a  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  James  I.  of 
Kngland,  by  which  he  recovered  Livonia,  and  four  towns  in  the  prefecture  of 
Novogorod,  with  a  fum  of  money  bcfides. 

The  Ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  He  had  feen  much  military  fer- 
vice,  and  was  aflfifted  by  the  counfels  of  La  Gardie,  one  of  the  beft  generals  and 
wifeft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  His  troops  had  become  the  beft  difciplined  and  moft 
warlike  in  Europe.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  fupported  his  ancient 
implacable  enemy  Sigifmund,  whom  Guftavus  defeated.  In  1627,  he  formed  the 
fiege  of  Dantzick,  in  which  he  was  unfuccefsful ;  but  the  attempt  which  was 

0  'fvMted  unly  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  Viftula,  added  fo  much  to  his.  militaiy 

1  .la  aQer,  that  the  Proteftant  caufe  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  fot 
inducing  the  hpufe  of  Auftria.    His  life,  from  that  time,  was  a  continued  chain 
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of  the  moll  rapid  and  Avonderful  fucceffes :  tl)e  very  mention  of  which  would  ex^ 
ceed  our  limits.  After  taking  Riga,  and  over-running  Ilivonia,  he  entered  Poland, 
where  he  was  vi£lorious;  and  from  thence,  in  1630,  he  landed  in  Pomerania,  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  Mecklenburgh,  defeated  the  famous  count  Tilly,  who  was 
till  then  thought  invincible,  and  oyer-ran  Franconia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Tilly,  Walenllein,  another  Auftrian  general  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed 
to  command  againft  Guftavus,  who  was  killed  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  1632, 
after  obtaining  a  vitlory,  which,  had  he  furvived,  would  probably  have  put  a  pe- 
riod to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs.  , 

The  amazing  abilities  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field, 
never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death..  He  left  behind  him  a  fet  of  generals, 
trained  by  himfelf,  who  maintained  the  glory  of  the  Swedifli  army  with  moft 
aftonilhing  valour  and  fuccefs.  The  names  of  duke  Bernard,  Bannier,  Torftenfon, 
and  Wrangel,  with  their  illuftrious  atlions  in  war,  never  will  be  forgotten.  It  is 
uncertain  what  courfe  Guftavus  would  have  purfued,  had  his  life  been  prolonged ; 
but  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had  in  his  eye  fomewhat  more 
than  the  relief  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  Palatine  family.  His 
chancellor  Oxenfteirn.  was  as  confummate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior;  and 
during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Chriftina,  Oxenfteirn  managed  the  affairs  of 
Sweden  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  flie  in  a  manner  diftated  the  peace  of  Weftphalia, 
1648,  which  brought  the  affairs  of  Europe  into  a  new  fyftem. 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed.  She  received  .a 
good  education ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon,  and  romantic  turn.  She 
invited  to  her  court  Defcartes,  Salmafius,  and  other  learned  men;  to  whom  flie 
was  not  generous.  She  exprefifed  an  efteem  for  Grotius ;  and  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  polite  arts  J  but  illiberal  and  indelicate  in,  the  choice  of  her  favourites. 
The  duties  of  her  high  ftation  flie  invariably  attended  to,  and  though  her  genera.Is 
were  bafely  betrayed  by  France,  ftie  continued  to  fupport  the  honour  of  her  crown. 
Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  flie  refigned  her  crown  to  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus, 
fon  to  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  in  1654. 

Charles  had  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Poles :  he  drove  their  king,  John  Cafimir, 
into  Silefia ;  and  received  from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  with  their  ufual 
inconftancy,  they  broke.  His  progrefs  upon  the  ice  againft  Denmark  has  been 
already  .mentioned;;  and  he  died  of  a  fever  in  1660.  His  fon  Charles  XI.  was 
not-five  years  -of  age  at  his  father's  death;  and  this  rendered  it  neceflfary  for  his 
guardians  to  conclude  a  peace  with  their  neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes  gave 
up  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  and  Drontheim  in  Norway.  All  differences  were  ac- 
commodated at  the  fame  time  with  RufTia  and. Holland ;  and  Sweden  continued  to 
-  make  a  refpeflable  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  When  Charles  came,  to  be  of 
age,  he  received  a  fubfidy  from  the  French  king,  Lewis  XIV..  but  perceiving  the 
.liberties  of  Europe  to  be  in  danger  from  that  monarch's  ambition,  he  entered  into 
the  alliance  with  England  and  Holland.  He  afterwards  joined  with  France  againft 
the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  but  being  defeated  in  Germany  at  FeJiem-Bellin,  a  powerful 
.confederacy  was  formed  againft  him.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Swedifti  Pomerania:  the  bilhop  of  Munfter  over-ran  Bremen  and 
Verdeny  and  the  Danes  took  Wifmar,  and  feyera]  places,  in  Schonen.  They  were 
afterwards  beaten;  and  Charles  by. the. treaty. of  St.  Germains,  recovered  all  he 
had  loftj  except  fome  places  in  Germany.  He  then  married  Ulrica  Leonora,  the 
king  of  Denmark's  fifter:  but  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the  tranquillity  he  had  re- 
gained, by  employing  his  arms  to  enflave  his  people.  .  The  ftates  loft  all  their 
power,  and  Sweden  was  novv  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Denmark.  •'„  He  ord,ej-ed 
the  brave  Patkul,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian  deyputieSj  to^Jofe  his  head 
and  his  right  hand,  for  the  boldnefs  of  his  remonftrance  in  favour  of  his  country- 
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tnen,  but  tliat  patriot  faved  himfelf  by  flight;  and  Charles  became  fo  powerfurj^. 
that  the  conferences  for  a  general  peace  at  Ryfwick,  1697,  were  opened  under  his 
mediation. 

Charles  XI.  died  in  1697,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  minor  fbn,  the  famous 
Charles  XII.  The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is  better  known  than  that  of  this  hero-. 
His  father's  will  had  fixed  the  age  of  his  majority  to  eighteeri;  but  it  was  fet  afide 
for  an  earlier  date  by  the  management  of  count  Pier,  who  became  his  firft  miniller. 
lSoon  after  his  accellion,  the  kings-  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  of  Muf- 
covy,  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  againft  him,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion 
they  had  of  his  youth  and  abilities.  He  oppofed  them  all;  and  belieging  Copen- 
•hagen,  he  diftated  the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Dantfli  majefty,  by  which  the 
duke  of  Holftein  was  re-efiabliflied  in  his  dominions.  The  czar  Peter  was  at  this- 
time  ravaging  Ingria,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  had  befieged  Narva.  The 
army  of  Cha.rles  did  not  exceed  20,000  men ;  but  fuch  was  his  magnanimity,  that 
■he  advanced  at  the  head  of  8000,  entirely  routed  the  main  body  of  the  Ruffians, 
and  raifed  the  fiege.  His  fuecelTes  were  fo  great  that  the  Ruflians  attributed  his. 
actions  to  necromancy.  His  atchievements  in  Saxony  equalled  thofe  of  Guftav'us 
Adolphus.  He  dethroned  Augufi:us,  king  of  Poland  ;  but  ftained  all  his  laurels, 
by  putting-  the  brave  count  Patkul  to  a  death  equa-lly  painful  and  ignominious. 
He  railed  Staniflaus  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  170-5,  and  he  was  courted  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  name 
of  queen  Anne,  amidft  the  full  career  of  her  fuceeffes  againft  France.  His  im- 
placable difpofition,  however,  was  fuch,  that  he  cannot  be  confidered  in  a  better 
light  than  that  of  an  illuftrious  madman ;  for  he  loft  in  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
which  he  fought  in  1709,  in  his  march  to  dethrone  the  czar,  more  than  all  he  had. 
gained  by  his  victories.  His  brave  army  was  ruined,  and  he  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Turks  at  Bender.  His  aftions  there,  in  attempting  to  defend 
feimfelf  with  300  Swedes  againft  30,000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe  than 
frantic.  The  Turks  afterwards  found  it  convenient  for  their  affairs  to  fet  him  at 
liberty.  After  his  return  to  his  dominions,  he  profecuted  his  revenge  againft  . Den- 
mark, till  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  fliot,  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfhall,  in  Norway, 
in  171 8, when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age.  It  has-been  fuppofed^ 
that  Charles  was  not  in  reality  killed  by  a  fhot  from  the  walls  of  Fredericfliall,  but 
that  a  piftol  *,  from  one  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  the- decifive  blow,  which  put  . 
an  end  to  hisTife.  This  opinion  is  faidc  to  be  very  prevalent  in  Sweden..  And  it_ 
appears,  that  the  Swedes  were  tired  of  a  prince,  under  whom  they  had  loft  their 
licheft  provinces,  their  braveft-  troops,  and  their  national  riches ;  and  who  yet, 
untamed  by  adverfity,  purfued  an  unfuccefsful  war,  nor  would  ever. have  liftened.. 
to  the  voicQ  of  peace,  or  confulted  the  internal  profperity,  of  his  country. 

Charles  XII,  was  fucceeded  by  his  filter,  the  princefs  Ulrica-Eleonora,  wife  t@ 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Heffe.  We  have  feen  in  what  manner  the  Swedes-reco- 
vered their  liberties,  and  have  given  fome  account  of  the  capitulation  figned 
by  the  queen  and  her  hufband;  The  Swedes,  to  prevent  farther  lofies  by  the  pro— 
grefs  of  the  Ruffian,  the  Daniffi,  the  Saxon,  and,  other,  arms,  made  many  facrifices- 
to  obtain  peace  from  chofe  powers..  The-French,  however,  about  the  year  1 738,, 
formed  that  dangerous  party  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Hats^  which, 
hath  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  not,  only  broke  the  internal  quiet  of  the- 
kingdom,  but  led  it  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Rufiia.  Their  Swediih  majefties  hav- 
ing no  children,  it  was  necefiary  te  fettle  the  fuceeffion  j  efpeeially  as,  the  duke  of 

*  The  reader,  who  Is  defirous  of  feeing  the  ar-  narrative,  will  be  highly  gratified  by  confultiixg 
guments  on  both  fides  of  this  queftion,  which  could  Coxe's  Travels  into  Poland,  Riiffia,  Swedtn,  and; 
not  with  propriety  be  given  in  detail  in  this,  concife    Denmark,  410.  vol.  ii.  p.  35^1 — 363, 
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Holilein  -v^Tis  defcended  from  the  queen's  eldeft  fifter,  and  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  empire  of  Ruliia.  Four  competitors  appeared  ;  the 
duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  prince  Frederic  of  Hefle-Caflel,  nephew  to  the  king, 
'"the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts.  The  duke  of  Holftein 
would  have  carried  the  eleftion,  had  he  not  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  that  he 
might  mount  the  throne  of  Ruffia.  The  czarina  interpofed,  and  offered  to  reftore 
all  the  conquefts  ihe  had  made  from  Sweden,  except  a  fmall  diftrift  in  Finland,  if 
the  Swedes  would  receive  the  duke  of  Holftein's  uncle,  the  bifliop  of  Lubec,  as 
their  hereditary  prince,  and  fucceffor  to  their  crown.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Abo,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty.  This 
treaty  was  fo  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  czarina,  that  his,  Daniih  majefty  thought 
proper  to  forget  the  indignity  done  to  his  fon.  The  prince's  fuccelTor,  Adolphus 
Frederic,  married  the  princefs  Ulrica,  lifter  to  the  king  of  Fruffia ;  and  entered 
into  the  polfelhon  of  his  new  dignity  in  1751.  He  M^as  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  much  harraffed  by  the  contending  Swedifli  fa61ions,  and  found  his 
situation  extremely  troablefome,  in  confequence  of  the  reftraints  and  oppolition 
which  he  met  with  from  the  fenate.  He  paffed  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign  very 
difagreeably,  and  was,  at  length,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  brought  over 
to  the  French  party.  He  died  in  February  1771,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 
Guftavus  the  Third,  the  late  king,  who  was  married  in  1766,  to  Sophia  Magdelena, 
daughter  of  Frederic  V".  of  Denmark. 

Guftavus  was  about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Sweden  ;  his  underftanding  had  been  much  cultivated,  he  had  an  infinuating 
addrefs,  and  a  graceful  and  commanding  elocution.  He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  the  moft  gracious  terms  to  the 
fenate,  repeatedly  alTuring  them  that  he  defigned  to  govern  according  to  the  laws. 
In  confequence  of  the  death  of  his  predeceiTor,  an  extraordinary  diet  was  called 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  to  fettle  the  form  of  the  coronation- 
loath.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1773,  he  fo- 
lemnly  figned  and  fwore  to  obferve  tv/enty-four  articles,  relative  to  his  future 
adminiftratioji  of  the  government.  This  was  termed  a  capitulation  ^  and  among 
the  articles  were  the  following :  "  The  king  promifes  before  God  to  fupport  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  then  eftabliihed ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  ftates,  the  liberties  and  fecurity  of  all  his  fubjefts,  and  to  reign  with 
gentlenefs  and  equity  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  form  of  the 
regency  as  it  was  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1720,  and  conformable  to  the  prefent  aft 
of  capitulation.  In  confequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  ftates,  the  king  fhall 
regard  any  perfon,  who  fliall  openly  or  clandeftinely  endeavour  to  introduce  abfo- 
lute  fovereignty,  as  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
every  perfon  mull:  take  an  oath  refpecting  this  matter  before  he  can  take  polleflion 
of  any  employment.  With  regard  to  th.e  affairs  of  the  -cabinet  and  the  fenate,  the 
king  promifes  to  follow  the  regulations  of  the  year  1720  upon  that  head,  vi^hich 
were  to  be  direftcd  always  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  never  to  do  any  thing . 
therein  without,  and  much  Icfs  againil,  their  advice.  To  the  end  that  the  council 
of  ftate  may  be  fo  much  the  more  convinced  of  the  inviolable  defigns  of  his  mr.t 
jefty,  and  of  his  fincere  love  for  the  good  of  his  people,  he  declares  them  to  be 
entirely  difengaged  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  in  cafe  that  he  wilfully  a£i:s  contrary 
to  his  coronation-oath,  and  to  this  capituktion.  And  laftly,  the  king  threatens 
any  perfon  with  hishigheft  difpleafure,  who  fnall  be  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  prooofe 
to  him  a  greater  degree  of  power  and  fplendor  than  is  marked  out  in  this  a6l  of 
■capitulation,  as  his  maiqfty  defircs  only  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  faithful  fubjetts, 
and  to  be  their  powerful  defender  againft  any  attempts  which  may  be  made  upon 
jtheir  lawful  hbertiies." 
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But  fcarcely  had  the  king  taken  thefe  folemn  oaths  to  rule  according  to  the 
then  eftablifhed  form  of  government,  and  accepted  the  crown  upon  thefe  condi- 
tions, before  he  formed  the  plan  to  govern  as  he  thought  proper,  regarding  moft 
facred  engagements  as  matters  of  ceremony.    On  his  firil  arrival  at  Stockholm,  he 
adopted  every  method  which  the  moft  profound  diffimulation  and  the  utmoll:  dex- 
terity could  fuggeft,  to  increafehis  popularity.    Three  times  a  week  he  regularly 
gave  audience  to  all  who  prefented  themfelves.    Neither  rank,  fortune,  or  intereft, 
were  neceffary  to  obtain  accefs  to  him :  it  was  fufficient  to  have  been  injured,  and 
to  have  a  legal  caufe  of  complaint  to  lay  before  him,.    He  hftened  to  the  meaneli 
of  his  fubjefits  with  affability,  and  entered  into  the  minuteft  details  that  conceraed 
them ;  he  informed  himfelf  of  their  private  affairs,  and  feemed  to  interfift  himfelf 
in  their  happinefs.    This  conduft  made  him  confidered  as  truly  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  the  Svv'edes  began  to  idolize  him.    In  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude 
they  forgot  that  motives  of  ambition  might  have  fome  ffiare  in  forming  a  .condu6l 
which  to  them  appeared  to  proceed  from  principles  of  the  pureft  benevolence. 
At  the  fame  time  that  he  laboured  to  render  himfelf  generally  popular,  he  alfo 
'endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  was  fmcerely 
and  -inviolably  attached  to  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  that  he  was  perfectly 
fatisfi^d  with  the  fhare  of  power  the  conftitution*  had  allotted  to  him,  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  to  declare,  that  he  confidered  it  as  his  greateft  glory  to  be  the 
firft  citizen  of  a  free  people.    He  feemed  intent  on  banifliing  corruption,  and  pro- 
moting union  ;  he  declai-ed  he  would  be  of  no  party  but  that  of  the  aatioji, .  and 
"that  he  would  ever  paiy  the  moft  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  the  diet  fliould 
'enaft.  Thefe  profeffions  lulled  the  many  into  a  fatal  fecurity,' though  they  created 
•fufpicidns  'among  a  few  of  greater  penetration,  who  thought  his  majejfty  promifed 
too  much  to  be  in  earneft.    In  the  mean  time  there  happened  fome  contentions 
iDetween  the  different  orders  of  the  Swedifh  -ftates,  and  no  methods  wer.e  left  un- 
tried to  foment  thefe  jealoufies.    Emiffaries  were  like  wife  planted  in  every  part 
•of"  the  'kingdom,  for  the  purpofe  of  fowing  difcontent  among  the .  inhabitants,  of 
rendering  them  difaffefted  to  the  effablifhed  government,  and  of  exciting  them  to 
an  infurrefticyn.    At  length,  when  the  king  found  his  fcheme  ripe  for  execution, 
having  taken  the  proper  meafures  for  bringing  a  confiderable  number  of  the  offi- 
cers and  foldiers*  into  his  intereft,  on  the  i  pth  of  Auguft,  ly  yzj.he  totally, overturn- 
ed the  Swedifh  conftitution  of  government.    In  lefs:  than  an  hour  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  military  force  of  Stockholm.    He  planted  grenadiers,  with  their 
bayonets  fixed,  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber^  in  Avhich  the  fenate  were  af- 
fembled,  'and  made  all  the  members  of  it  prifoners.    And  that  no  news  might  be 
carried  to  any  other  part  of  Sweden,  of  the  tranfaftion  in  which  the  king  was  en- 
gaged, till  the  fcheme  was  completed,  cannon  were  drawn  from  the  arfenal,  and 
planted  at  the  palace,  the  bridges,  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  particularly 
at  air  the  avenues  leading  to  it.    Soldiers  ftood  over  thefe  with  matches  ready 
lighted ;  all  communication  with  the  Country  wa:s  cut  off,  no  one  without  a  paff- 
port  from  the  king  being  allowed  to  leave  the  city.    The;  fenators  were  then  con- 
fined in  feparate  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  many  others,  who  were  fuppofed 
•  to  be  zealoufly  attached  to  the  liberties  of  Sweden,  wer6  ;put  under  arreft.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  the  king  employed  in  vifiting  different  quarters  of  the  town,  in 
order  to  receive  oaths  of  fidelity  from  -the  magiftrates,  the  colleges,  and  city  militia. 
Oaths  were  alfo  tendered  the  next  day  to  the  people  in  general,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dreffed  a  fpeech,  which  he  concluded  by  declaring,  that  his  only '  attention  was  to 

*  The  fidelity  which  was  manifefted  by  a  private  ordered  the  centinel  to  admit  bim.  .  The.  latter  re- 

fcrldier,  on  this  occafion,  deferves  to  'be-  recorded,  fufed._    Do  you  know  who  you  are  fpeaking  to  ?" 

The  night  preceding  the  revolution,  the  king  being  faid  the  king,  "Yes:  replied  the  foldier,  "  but  I 

deiiroiis  ot  viliting  the  aifenal,' went  thither,  and  likewiXe  kn6vv  my  duty."'  ■-  ' 
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reftore  tranquillity  to  his  native  country,  by  fuppreffing  licentioufnefs,  overturning 
the  ariftocratic  form  of  government,  reviving  the  old  Swediili  liberty,  and  reftoring 
the  ancient  laws  of  Sweden,  fuch  as  they  were  before  1680.  "I  renounce  now," 
faid  he,  "  as  I  have  already  done,  all  the  idea  of  the  abhorred  abfolute  power,  or 
what  is  called  fovereignty,  eftee'ming  it  now',  as  before,  my  greateft  glory  to  be  the 
jRrft  citizen  among  a  truly  free  people."  Heralds  then  \<^ent  through  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  to  proclaim  an  alTembly  of  the  ftates  for  the  following  day. 
This  proclamation  contained  a  threat,  that  if  any  member  of  the  diet  fliould  abfent 
himfelf,  he  lliould  be  confidered  and  treated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2  ift  of  Auguft,  a  large  detachment  of  guards  was  ordered 
to  take  poflelhon  of  the  fquare,  where  the  houfe  of  nobles  ftands.  The  palace  was 
invefted  on  all  fides  with  troops,  and  cannon  were  planted  in  the  court,  facing  the 
hall  where  the  ftates  were  to  be  alfembled.  Thefe  were  not  only  charged,  but  fol- 
diers  ftood  over  them  with  matches  ready  lighted  in  their  hands.  The  feveral  or- 
ders of  the  ftates  were  here  compelled  to  aflemble.  The  king  being  feated  on  his 
throne,  furrounded  by  his  guards,  and  a  numerous  band  of  officers,  a,fter  having 
addreffed  a  fpeech  to  the  ftates,  he  ordered  a  fecretary  to  read  the  new  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  he  offered  to  the  ftates  for  their  acceptance.  As  they  were  fur- 
rounded  by  an  armed  force,  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  what  was  re- 
quired of  them.  The  marflial  of  the  diet,  and  the  fpeakers  of  the  other  orders, 
ligned  the  form  of  government ;  and  the  ftates  took  the  oath  to  the  king,  which 
iie  ditlated  to  them  himfelf.  This  extraordinary  tranfa£lion  was  concluded  in  a 
manner  equally  extraordinary.  The  king  drew  a  book  of  Flalms  from  his  pocket, 
and  taking  off  his  crown,  began  to  fmg  Te  Deum,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the 
affembly.  He  afterAvards  informed  them,  that  he  intended  in  fix  years  time  again 
to  convene  an  affembly  of  the  ftates.  Thus  was  this  great  revolution  completed 
without  any  bloodflied,  in  which  the  Swedes  furrendered  that  conftitution,  which 
■their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  to  them.  .  • 

^  The  people  over  whom  Guftavus  reigned,  had  loft  all  political  confequence,  and 
all  internal  harmony,  fmce  the  fatal  reign  of  Charles  XII.  The  imbecillity  which 
•  fuGceeded  upon  the  death  of  that  celebrated  monarch,  had  for  half  a  century  ren- 
dered them  a  prey  to  their  ambitious  and  intriguing  rivals.  There  was  in  .the 
diet,  fays  the  royal  hiftorian  of  Pruflia,  a  French  and  a  RufEan  party-;  but  there 
was  not  an  individual  among  them  that  fupported  the  party  of  the  nation.  Guftavus 
endeavoured  to  remedy  this  inconvenience ;  he  had  counterafted  an  ariftocracy 
which  could  never  have  been  productive  of  benefit  to  his  people ;  he  •  had^not 
thought  proper  to  diffeminate  principles  of  impartial  liberty,  as  the  moft  effe£l:ual 
balance  to  this  dangerous  inconvenience.  He  had  found  it  neceffary  to  employ 
the  influence  of  France  in  oppofition  to  the  grafping 'ambition  of  the  emprefs  of 
RufJia,  but  he  was  too  enlightened  and  too  proud  to  fubmit  irriplicitly  to  the  dic- 
tates of  either.  For  fix  years  from  the  revolution  of  1772,  afhfted  by  the  judi- 
cious and  moderate  counfel  of  count  Charles  Scheffer  the  governor  of  his  youth, 
and  baron  Lilljencrantz  minifter  of  the  finances,  he.  had  reigned  with  great,  tran- 
quillity; but  the  diets  of  1778,  and  1786,  had  enabled  the  higher  orders  of  the 
itate  to  recover  a  fhare  of  their  authority,  while  the  intrigues  of  Ruffia  were  daily 
•becoming  more  formidable. 

Such  were  the  circumftances  that  induced  Guftavus  III.  to-  meditate  a  projeft  of 
hoftilities  againft  Ruffia.  It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  he  was  encouraged  in 
thefe  views  by  the  king  of  Pruffia;  and  he  was  himfelf  exceedingly  anxious  to  en- 
gage the  court  of  Denmark,  which  was  equally  expofed  to  the  oppreflive  tyranny 
of  Ruffia,  to  m-ake  a  common  caufe  with  him  in  the  prefent  crifis.  But  the  ^old 
of  Ruftia,  as  it  ffiould  feem,  and  the  fmifter  counfels  of  the  corrupt  courtiers  of  the 
prince  of  Denmark  prevailed.  Preparations  were  cori>n>encedjn;  Sweden,  in  the 
...     .  .  "  '  •■   .  clof<^ 
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clofe  of  the  year  1787;  and  it  was  on  the  9th  of  June  1788,  that  the  duke  of 
.Sudermania,  brother  to  the  king,  fet  fail  with  twelve  fliips  of  the  line  from  the 
port  of  Carlfcroon ;  at  the  fame  tijne  that  a  number  of  troops  rendezvoufed  at 
Stockholm,  and  feemed  only  to  wait  ^or  a  favourable  wind  to  tranfport  them  to 
.  the  frontiers  of  Finland. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  that  count  Rafomouflki,  ambalTador  from  the  czarina  to 
the^CGurt  of  Stockholm,  delivered  an  official  note  to  the  Swedifn  adminiftration  on 
the  1 8th  of  June,  demanding  an  explanation  refpefting  thefe  warlike  preparations. 
It  will  not  be  eafy  to  underftand  the  tranfaftions  that  followed  upon  this  note, 
without  recolletting  the  nature  of  the  Ruffian  ambalTador's  fituation,  in  the  court 
of  Guftavus.  He  was  not  confidered  here  fimply  as  what  his  title  imported,  the 
reprefentative  of  his  miftrefs,  but  as  the  head  of  a  party  in  Sweden,  as  a  vifible 
centre  of  cabal  and  intrigue,  and  the  animating  foul  of  a  body  of  men,  who,  in- 
ftigated  by  the  monarchy  that  delegated  him,  had  frequently  ffiaken  the  throne 
.of  Sweden  to 'its  foundation.  The  Ruffian  party  in  this  country  had  fuffered  a 
temporary  defeat  from  the  decifive  conduft  of  Guftavus  in  the  commencement  of 
•ills  reign  ;  but  they  had  fmce  recovered  the  blow,  and  their  machinations  became 
every  day  more  formidable.  In  this  light  the  expreffions  of  count  Rafomouffki 
in  the  ftate-paper  we  have  mentioned,  will  appear  exceptionable,  where  he  "  de- 
•clares  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  king  as  well  as  to  all  perfons  of  the  Swedifli 
-nation,  poffeffing  any  fliare  in  its  government,  that  the  czarina  entertained  difpofi- 
tions  towards  them  the  moft  entirely  pacific,  and  took  a  fmcere  intereft  in  the  pre- 
vfervation  of  their  tranqiiillity," 

The  eftabiiffied  rights  of  independent  nations  thus  trampled  upon,  the  king 
-conceived  the  warraeft  rcfentment  againft  the  language  of  this  note.  Appointed 
to  declare  the  fentiments  of  his  mafters,  an  envoy  could  properly  addrefs  himfelf 
'to  the  monarch  alone.    Every  other  authority  was  foreign  to  him ;  every  other 
^vitnefs  fuperfluous.    Such  was  the  law,  fuch  the  proceeding  of  every  court  in 
Europe,  which  had  in  no  inftance  been  violated,  but  iot  unfriendly  purpofes.  Guf- 
tavus quitted  the  port  of  Stockholm  on  the  24th  of  June  1788,  and  arrived  with 
his  army  in  Finland  on  the  2d  of  July. — In  our  account  of  Ruffia,  the  reader  will 
find  a  narrative  of  fome  of  the  principal  tranfaftions  of  the  war.    After  various 
engagements  both  by  land  and  fea,  in  which  Guftavus  III.  gave  a  difplay  of  moft 
indefatigable  exertions,  an  agreement  for  eftabliffiing  an  everlafting  peace,  and 
fixing  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia,  as  they  were  before  the  war  broke  out,  was  figned  at 
Werela  on  the  river  Kymene,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruf- 
fia and  the  king  of  Sweden. 

A  diet,  fummoned  by  the  king  to  meet  at  Geffle,  a  folitary  place  on  the  Bothnic 
■Gulf,  near  feventy  miles  from  Stockholm,  excited  much  attention.  Some  imagined 
that  the  diet  might  affert  the  national  freedom  againft  a  defpotic  monarch ;  but 
-Guftavus  had  guarded  againft  any  fuch  defign,  by  his  choice  of  the  fpot,  and  by 
pofting  his  m-ercenary  troops  around.  He  found  fome  difficulty  in  gaining  his 
X)nly  intention,  that  of  raifing  money,  and  was  abliged  to  put  up  with  a  part  of 
|iis  demand. 

The  diet  being  diffolvcd,  the  king  returned  to  Stockholm,  where,  at  a  maf- 
,querade  in  the  opera-houfe,  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  March,  1792,  he  was  Ihot 
with  a  piftol  by  an  affaflin,  4iamcd  Ankerftroem  :  in  confequencc  of  a  confpiracy 
:among  fpme  of  the  -difcontented  nobles :  and,  having  lived  in  great  pain  till  the  29th 
of  that  month,  he  expired,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  20th  of  his  reign. 

The  reflection  of  dying  ingloriouliy  through  the  means  of  a  vile  affaflin,  is  faid 
^ave  embittered  the  laft  moments  of  the  king's  life,  much  more  than  even  the  agoniz- 
ing pain  of  his  wounds.    He  ffiewed  the  fame  noble  and  brave  fpirit  on  his  death- 
Jb^^dj  a.G  he  had  done  before  his  enemies  during  his  lifetime.  He  retained  ail  his  mental 
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I^cultles  to  the  laft,  which  enabled  him  fo  well  to  arrange  the  future  government, 
of  his  country  :  the  wounds  at  firft  indicated  the  moll  p)X)miling  appearances  of  re-  • 
coverv,  and  the  Hugs  w-ere  all  extratled,  but  fome  rufty  pieces  of  iron  had  pene- 
trated fo  far  into  the  body  as  to  render  any  furgical  operation,  immediate  death. 
The  prefence  of  raind  ihewn  by  Guftavus  during  his  illnefs  Was  very  fmgular. 
While  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  fm-geons  in      apartment  adjoining  the  fa- 
loon  of  the  opera-houfe,  feveral  of  the  foreign  minifters  prefented  themfelves,  to.. 
whom  he  faid,  "  I  have  given  orders,  gentlemen,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  fliall  be 
"  Ihut.    You  will,  therefore,  not  take  it  ill,  if  you  ihould  be  unable.to  fend  cou--- 
riers  to  your  courts  until  after  three  days.    Your  advices  will  then  he  more  cer- 
**  tain,  fmce  it  will  probably  be  known  whether  I  can  furvive  or  not."    His  con- 
verfation  then  related  to  the  effects,  which  the  accident  might  produce  in.  Europe  j.- 
and  the  love  of  fame,  which  was  always-  his  predominant  paifion,  was  perceptible^- 
m  his  remarks. 

General  Baron  d'Armfeldt,  one  of  his  moft  affeftionate  friends,  entered  the  room^ , 
pale  with  horror,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word.    As  he  approached,  the  king- 
ftretching  out  his  hand  to  hmi,  faid,  "  what's  the  matter,  my  friend.^  be  not 
"  alarmed  on  my  account.    You  know,  by  experience,  what  a  wound  is thus 
politely  alludmg  to  a  wound  ^dlich  the  general  liad  received..in -Finland. 

Fielding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  furvive,  he  fettled  alLhis  affairs,  as  a  man  doea- 
who  is  preparing  for  a  journey,  with  all  the  compofure  imaginable.    He  fent  for- 
his  fon,  the  prince  royal,  and  addrefled  a  fpeech  to  him  on  the  nature  of  a  good 
government,  in  a  manner  fo  truly  aftefting,  that  all  thofe  who  were  prefent,  were- 
dilTolved  in  tears.    At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  he  received  the 
facrament.    The  queen  had  taken. leave  of  him  the.  evening  before,  and  at  half  paft- 
ten  he  died  in  great  agonies. 

Thus  fell  by  the  hand  of  treafon,  Guftavus  III.  a  prince  of  high  ambition^  but 
rather  a  man  of  addrefs  than  of  ability.    His  manners  were  popular  and  infmuating, . 
his  eloquence  fluent  and  bold.    His  conduft  was,  however,  feldom  tempered  with- 
judgment,  or  his  fpeeches  replete  with  vvifdom.    If  iti  private  life, a  turbulent  dif- 
polition  unfits  a  man  for  fociety,  furely  the  evil  is  increafed  in  an  infinite  propor- - 
tion,  v/here  the  lives  of  millions,  and  the  treafures  of  nations  are  wantonly  fquan- 
dered.    By  the  palfion  of  Guftavus  for  war,  Sweden  was  exhaufted.of  its  refources, 
and  reduced  in  its  population.  It  is  but  juft,  however,  to  add,,  that  except  his  love  of 
zvm;  w^hich  certainly  always  indicates  a  want  of  feeling,  and  humanity,  the  errors  of 
Guftavus  appear  to.  have  been  rather  errors  . of  the  underftanding,  than  of  the  heart. 
Even  in  deliring  arbitrary  power,  he  does  . not  feem  to  have  been  prompted  by  any 
inclination  to  abufe  it ;  for  he  was  not  praftically  a  tyrant.    The  laft  fcene  of  his 
life  was  fuch  indeed  as  ought  to  blot  from  remembrance  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes. 
His  laft  words  were  a  declaration  of  pardon  to  the  confpirators  againft  his,  life. 
The  aftual  murderer  alone  was  excepted  j  and  he  was  .  excepted  at  the  ftrong  in- 
ftance  of  the  regent,  and  thofe  v\fho  furrounded  his  majefty  in  his  dying  moments. . 

The  prince  royal,  being  fourteen  years  of  age^  was  immediately  proclaimed,  king, 
by.  the  name  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  ;  and  the  ciuke  of  Sudermania,  his  uncle,  and 
brother  to  the  late  king,  in  compliance  with  his  majefty 's  will,,  was  declared  fole. 
regent,  and  guardian  of  the  young,  fovereign,  till  he  attains  his  majority,  which  i^ 
fixed  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Th^  mild  and  equal  conduct  of  the  regent  has  pn> 
ferved  the  country  from.  Xhe  horrors  of  internal  war  ;  while  the  wifdom,  fpirit,  and. 
patriotifm  of  his  councils^  will  probably  fave  it  from  the  infidious  attacks  of  a  reft- 
lefs  and  dangerous  neighbour.  Wifely  averfe  to  hoftillty,  the  duke  oi^  Sudermania, 
has  cultivated,  fuccefsfully  the  friendlhip  of  all  the  belligerent  powers,  except 
Huffia.    la  the  mean  time;^his  attention  has  been,  laudably  directed  to  exciting  tlie 
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donrant  fplrit  of  induftry  in  the  nation  ;  to  tlie  encouragerrient  of  their  domeftie 
manufaclures,  and  to  the  enforcing  of  rigid  oeconomy  among  all  the  dependents  of 
government,  in  order  that  the  example  of  the  court,  co-operating,  with  his  own, 
may  exert  a  falutary  influence  over  the  people  in  oppofmg  the  increafe  of  luxury,- 
gambling  and  diffipation.  It  is  a  pleafure  to  contemplate  fuch  difpofitions  in  fo  ' 
elevated  a  ftation  ;  and  while  the  regent  perfeveres  in  this 'condu6i:,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly merit  the  enviable  title- of  the  father  of  his  prince  and  his  country. 

Several  circumftances  have  occurred  in  Sweden,  which  induce  us  to  believe  that 
there  exills  a  fpirit  of  freedom  in  that  ,  country.  Intelligence  from  Stockoliii  an- 
nounces, that  very  free  fentiments  are  indulged  in  that  city,  and  that  even  the 
government  is  not  difpofed  to  proceed  with  much  feverity  againft  the  advocates  of 
liberty.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Thorild  publiihed  a  pamphlet,  in- 
titled,  "  The  Liberty  of  Reafon  laid  open  to  the  Regent  and  to  the  Swedilh  Na- 
tion." This  pamphlet  is  addreffed  to  his  highnefs,  and  fummons  him  to  grant  to 
the  nation  the  liberty  of  reafon,  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  republic. 
This  pamphlet  was  immediately  fupprelTed  and  the  author  imprifoned.  When 
Mr.  Thorild  was  tried,  however,  the  citizens  infifted  that  the  doors  of  the  court  of 
juftice  fliould  be  open,  that  they  might  affift  at  the  trial.  This  requeft  was  com- 
plied with,  and  when  they  heard  his  defence,  they  applauded  the  prifoner,  and 
on  his  return,  are  faid  to  have  accompanied  his  carriage  with  ftiouts  of  approba- 
-tioH. 

The  court  of  Stockholm  publiflied  a  proclamation,  in,  June  1793,  in  which  it  waS 
jnioft  folemnly  alTerted;  that  the  ill  reports  which  were  fpread  of  the  bad  fituation 
of  this  country,  were  without  foundation  ;  that  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom  is  as 
good  as  could  be  expefiled,  after  a  deftruftive  war,  and  a  great  revolution  ;  that  it 
ds  in  the  beft  underftanding  with  foreign  powers ;  that  public  credit  increafes ;  the 
national  debts  are  paid  by  degrees;  that  the  king's  houfehold  obferves  the  ftrifteft 
cecono'my ;  that  the  debts  of  the  late  king  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  rix-dollars,  are  all-  liquidated ;  and  the  expences  of  the  court  diminiflied 
above  thirty-three  thoufand  rix-dollars ;  and  that,  although  it  cannot  yet  repeal  the 
taxes,  it  is  certain  that  no  frefli  burdens  are  neceflary.  This  proclamation  con- 
cludes with  an  alFurance,  that  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  no  diet  will  be  con- 
voked, as  being  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  late  monarch. 

The  allied  powers  at  war  with  France  have  made  confiderable  exertions  to  per- 
fuade  this  country  to  relinquifli  their  neutrality.  A  note  was  delivered  in  Auguft 
■laft  by  Mr.  Keene,  charge  d'afFairs  from  his  Britannic  majefty,  to  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  of  Sweden,  wherein  it  is  afferted  on  .the  part  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 
that  orders  have^  been  iffued,  in  his  privy  concil,  concerning  feveral  meafures  rela- 
tive to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  neutral  nations,  during  the  prefent  war ;  and  his 
majefty  therefore  expefts  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  that  no  veflTels  or  goods  taken  by 
"the  enemy  from  Britifli  fubjefts,  fliall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Swedifli  ports,  or 
be  fold  in  Sweden;  alfo  that  all  the  Britifli  failors,  prifoners,  &c.  carried*  into  the 
■ports  of  Sweden  by  the  enemy,  fhall  immediately  be  fet  at  liberty.  To  this  note 
the  Swedifh  government  replied  that  the  ftricleft  orders  v/ould  be  given  to  obferve 
-the  articles  of  the  treaties  of  neutrality.  • 

The  laft  intelligence  from  Stockholm  announces  the  difcovery  of  a  cdnfpiracy  to 
overturn  the  government..  Several  confpicuous  charafters  have  been  imprifoned 
upon  fufpicion  of  being  qoncjerned  in  it ;  and  by  the  lateft  .accounts  it  appears  to  be 
the  relics  of  the  famous  plot  formed  by  the  ariftocracy  for  the  fubverfion  of  the 
:  government,  for  which  Ankerftroem  fulfered  in  the  preceding  year.  ,  '  . 

■Guftavus  Adolphus  IV.  of  .Holftein-Gottorp,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 1,  1778  ;  and  fucceeded  his  father  March  29,  1792, 
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Brothers  and  fillers  to  the  late  king : 

1.  Charles  duke  of  Sudermania,  born  Oflober  7,  1748. 

2.  Frederic  Adolphus  duke  of  Weft-Gothland,  born  July  18,  1750. 

3.  Sophia  Albetina,  abbefs  of  Quedlingburgh,  born  in  Ottober,  1753. 


MUSCOVY,  OR  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in  EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

Situation  and  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe. 

Length    1500")     ,   .  f  13  and  65  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth   iiooi     between     | ^7  and  72  North  latitude. 

Ruffia  in  Europe  contains  1,194,976  Square  Miles,  vAth.  17  Inhabitants  to  each. 

Divisions  l  A  CCORDING  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of  this  mightv  em- 
AND  NAME.  3 -^"^  pirc,  it  confifts  of  forty-two  provinces,  or  governments,  befides 
part  of  Carelia,  Efthonia,  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland,  conquered  from 
Sweden  ;  the  Crimea,  or  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  a  pe- 
ninfula  in  the  Euxine  fea,  fubjeft  to  the  Turks  formerly,  but  added,  in  the  year  1 783, 
to  the  Ruflian  empire,  together  with  the  ifle  of  Taman,  and  part  of  Cuban.  The 
Ruffians  are  fuppofed  to  have  gained  above  a  million  of  fubje6ls  by  this  ceffion;  they 
poiTefs  alfo  the  duchy  of  Courland,  and  a  great  part  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland;  together 
wdth  fome  large  territories,  in  confequence  of  a  fecond  partition  of  Poland,  in  the 
year  1793,  between  the  czarina,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  fo  that.flie  has  for  evef 
united  to  her  empire  the  following  tra6ts  of  land,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  viz. 
a  line  beginning  at  the  village  of  Druy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dwina,  from 
thence  extending  to  Neroch  and  Dubrova ;  from  thence  paffing  Kunifli,  near  the 
frontier  of  Gallicia ;  from  thence  to  the  river  Dniefter ;  and  laftly,  running  along 
the  river  till  it  enters  the  old  border  of  Ruffia  and  Poland  at  Jegertic  *. 

The  following  table,  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  properly  fo  call-' 
ed,  or  Ruffia  in  Europe,  with  its  acquifitions  from  Sweden  in  the  prefent  century  ; 
and  alfo  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  its  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  for  we  muft  alfo  include 
all  the  acquifitions  in  Tartary  now  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia :  the  whole 
comprehending  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  ftretching  from  the  Baltic 
and  Sweden  on  the  Weft,  to  Kamtfchatka  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean ;  and  on  the 
North,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  forty-feventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  it 
is  bounded  by  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian 
Seas,  Great  Tartary,  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  fome  unknown  regions  in  Afia. 

The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Ruffia,  or  the  Rufiias,  is  of  an 
extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  greater  than  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fubdued'  by  Alexander,  ct 
both  put  together,  as  may  be  feen  by  turning  to  the  table^  P^ge  28. 

*  See  the  Ukafe  (or  Manifefto)  of  the  emprefs  relative  the  fecond  partition  of  Poland,  dated 
Marcb,  1793. 
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Ruffia,  takes  its  name  from  the  Ruffi  or  Boruffi,  a  Slavonic  tribe.  The  word 
Mufcovy  is  derived  from  the  river  Mofca,  on  w^hich  the  ancient  capital  Morfcow 
ftands.  According  to  its  fituation  and  climate,  the  country  is  divided  into  the 
northern,  middle,  and  fouthern  regions ;  and  thofe  again  divided  into  governments, 
named  after  thofe  tovi^ns  in  which  courts  of  judicature  are  eftabliflied.  The  north- 
ern divifion  contains  the  governments  of  St.  Peterfburg,  Archangel,  Olonetz,  Vy- 
bourg,  Revel,  Riga,  Pfcov,  Tver  Novgorod,  Vologda,  Yaroftavl,  Koftroma  Vi- 
atka,  Perme,  Tobolfk.  The  middle  divilion  contains  the  governments  of  Mof- 
cov,  or  Mofcow,  generally  called  Mofqua  by  the  Ruffians,  Smolenfk,  Polotfk, 
"Mooghilev,  Tchermigow,  Novgorod,  and  Sieverfkoy,  Kharkov,  Kourfk,  Orel, 
Kalouz,  Toola,  Riazane,  Vladimer,  Nezney-Novgorod,  Kazane,  Sinberik,  Penza, 
Tambov,  Voronez,  Saralov,  Oufa,  Kolkvane,  Irkoutlk.  The  fouthern  region 
contains  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Ecatherinoflav,  Caucafus,  the  province  of  Tau- 
rida,  and  the  habitations  of  the  Don  Kozaks*. 

Climate,  soil,  productions,  vege-7  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  or 
TABLES,  MINES,  AND-  MINERALS.  3  Mufcovy,  the  longcft  day  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half :  whereas  in  the  moft  northern  the  fan  is  feen  in 
famraer  two  months  above  the  horizon.  The  reader  from  this  will  naturally  con- 
clude, that  there  is  in  Mufcovy  a  great  diverfity  of  foil  as  well  as  climate,  and 
that  the  extremes  of  both  are  to  be  feen  and  felt  in  this  vaft  empire. ' 

The  feverity  of  the  climate  in  Ruffia,  properly  fo  called,  is  very  great.  Dr. 
John  Glen  King,  who  refided  eleven  years  in  Ruffia,  obferves  that  the  cold  in  St. 
Peterfburgh,  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  is,  during  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  ufually  from  8  to  1 5  or  20  degrees  below  o ;  that  is,  from  40  to  52 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  though  commonly,  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter, 
it  is  for  a  week  or  ten  days  fome  degrees  lower.    "  It  is  difficult,"  fays  Dr.  King, 

*  In  this  table,  which  is  copied  from  the  au-  nunciation,  by  his  accurate  tranflator,  Mr.  Sm'ir- 
thentic  work  of  Captain  Plefcheef,  the  fpelling  of  jiove,  chaplain  to  the  Ruffian  legation  at  the  court 
the  Ruffian  names  is  adapted  to  the  pngUfli  pro-   of  Great  Britain^ 
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for  an  inhabitant  of  our  temperate  climate  to  have  any  idea  of  a  cold  fo  intenfe  ; 
when  a  perfon  walks  out  in  that  fevere  weather,  the  cold  makes  the  eyes  water, 
and  that  water  freezing,  hangs  in  Httle  icicles  on  the  eye-lalhes.    As  the  peafants 
ufually  wear  their  beards,  you  may  fee  them  hanging  at  the  chin  like  a  folid  lump 
of  ice;  but,  even  in  that  ftate,  the  beard  is,  found  very  ufeful  in  protedifig  the 
glands  of  the  throat;  and  the  foldiers,  who  do  not  weai'  their  beards,  are  obliged 
to  tie  a  handkerchief  under  the  chin  to  fupply  their  place.  All  the  parts  of  the  face 
which  are  expofed  are  liable  to  be  frozen  :  though  it  has  often  been  obferved,  that 
the  perfon  himfelf  does  not  know  when  the  freezing  begins ;  but  is  commonly- 
told  of  it  by  thofe  who  meet  him,  and  who  call  out  to  him  to  rub  his  face  with- 
fnow,  the  ufual  way  to  thaw  it.    It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  the  part  which  has 
once  been  frozen,  is  ever  after  moft  liable  to  be  frozen  again.    In  fome  very  fe- 
vere winters,  fparrows,  though  a  hardy  fpecies  of  birds,  have  been  feen  quitcv 
numbed  by  the  intenfe  cold,  and  unable  to  fly :  and  drivers,  when  fitting  on  their 
loaded  carriages,  have  fometimes  been  found  frozen  to  death  in  that  pofture. 
V,  hen  the  thermometer  has  itood  at  25  degrees  below  o,  boiling  water,  thrown 
up  into  the  air  by  an  engine,  fo  as  to  fpread,  has  fallen  down  perfe611y  dry,  formed 
into  ice.    A  pint  bottle  of  common  water  was  found  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of 
ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.    A  bottle  of  ftrong  ale  has  alfo  been  found  trozen 
in  an  hour  and  an  half:  but  in  this  fubftance  there  was  about  a  tea-cup  full  in 
the  middle  unfrozen,  which  was  as  ftrong  and  inflammable  as  brandy  or  fpirits- 
of  wine.    But  notwithitanding  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in  Ruffia,  the  inhabitants 
-have  fuch  various  means  to  guard  againft  it,  that  they  fuffer  much  lefs  than  might 
be  imagined.    The  houfes  of  perfons  in  tolerable  circumftances  are  fo  well  pro- 
tected, both  v.-ithout  doors  and  within,  that  there  is  feldom  reafon  to  complain  of 
cold.    The  method  of  warming  the  houfes  in  Ruifia  is  by  an  oven  conftrufted 
with  f^^'eral  flues,  fupplied  by  wood,  which  is  the  common  fuel,  and,  in  great 
plenty.    Thefe  ovens  confume  a  much  fmaller  quantity  than  might  be  imagined, 
and  yet  they  ferve  at  the  fame  time  for  the  ordinary  people  to  drefs  their  food. 
They  put  a  very  moderate  faggot  into  them,  and  fuffer  it  to  burn  only  till  the 
thickeft  black  fmoke  is  evaporated ;  they  then  fliut  down  the  chimney  to  retain 
all  the  reft  of  the  heat  in  the  chamber;  by  this  method  the  chamber  keeps  its 
heat  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  commonly  fo  warm,  that  they  fit  with  very  little 
covering.    The  windows  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  are  very  fmall,  that  as  little  cold 
may  be  admitted  as  poifible  :  in  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diftinftion,  the  windov/s 
are  caulked  up  againft  winter,  and  commonly  have  double  glafs  frames.  They 
can  regulate  the  warmth  in  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer  with  great  exa6t- 
nefs,  opening  or  fliutting  the  flues  to  increafe  or  diminilh  the  heat.    When  the 
Ruiiians  go  out,,  they  are  clothed  fo  warmly,  that  they  almoft  bid  defiance  to  froll 
and  fnow;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  wind  is  feldom  violent  in  the  winter;  but 
when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  is  exceedingly  piercing." 

One  advantage,  which  the  Ruiiians  derive  from  the  feverity  of  their  climate,  is, 
the  preferving  of  provifions  by  the  froft.  Many  families,  as  foon  as  the  froft  fets 
in  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  Ottober,  kill  their  poultry,  and  keep  them  in 
tubs  packed  up  with  a  layer  of  fnow  betv/een  them,  and  then  take  them  out  for 
ufe  as  occafion  requires  :  by  this  means  they  fave  the  nourifhment  of  the  animal 
for  feveral  months.  Veal  frozen  at  Archangel,  and  brought  to  Peter{].-)urgh,  830 
m.iles,  is  efteemed  the  fineft  they  have;  nor  can  it  be  diftinguilhed  at  the  tabic 
from  what  is  frefli  killed,  being  equally  juicy.  The  markets  in  Peteriburgh  arc 
thus  fapplied  in  winter  with  ail  manner  of  provifions,  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  it  i§ 
curious  to  fee  the  vaft  ftacks  of  whole  hogs,  Iheep,  filh,  and  other  animals,  which 
are  piled  up  in  the  markets  for  fale.  The  method  of  thawing  frozen  proviiions  in 
JUiliia  is  by  immerging  them  in  cold  v/ater:  for  when  the  operation  of  thawing 
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them  is  effefted  by  heat,  it  occafions  a  violent  fermentation,  and  almofl:  a  fuddeii 
putrefaftion  ;  "but  when  produced  by  cold  water,  the  ice  is  attracted  out  of  the 
body,  and  forms  a  tranfparent  incruftation  round  it.  If  a  cabbage,  which  is 
thorou<yhly  frozen,  be  thawed  by  cold  water,  it  is  as  frefh  as  if  juft  gathered  out 
of  the  garden ;  but  if  it  be  thawed  by  fire  or  hot  water,  it  becomes  fo  rancid  and 
ftrong  that  it  cannot  be  eaten. 

The  quicknefs  of  vegetation  in  Ruflia  is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  in  Scandina-- 
via,  or  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  fnow  is  the  natural  manure  of  the  land,  where 
grain  grows  in  plenty,  near  Poland,  and  in  the  warmer  provinces.  The  bulk  of 
the  people,  however,  are  miferably  fed ;  the  foil  produces  incredible  numbers  of 
mufh>rooms  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  in  fome  places,  befrdes  oaks  and  firs,  Ruflia 
yields  rhubarb,  flax,  hemp,  pafture  for  cattle,  w'ax,  honey,  rice,  and  melons. 
The  boors  are  particularly  careful  in  the  cultivation  of  honey,  which  yields  them 
plenty  of  metheglin,  their  ordinary  drink ;  they  likewife  extraft  a  fpirit  from  rye, 
which-  they  prefer  to  brandy. 

That  a  great  part  of  Ruffia  was  populous  in  former  days,  is  not  to  be  difputed;: 
though  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  inhabitants,  till  lately,  were  little  acquainted 
with  agriculture  :  and  fupplied  the  place  of  bread,  as  fome  inhabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia do  now,  with  a  kind  of  faw-dufl:,  and  a  preparation  of  fifli-bones,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  his  fucceflbrss  down  to  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  been  at  incredi- 
ble pains  to  introduce  agriculture  into  their  dominions ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not 
every  Vv^here  proper  for  corn,  yet  its  fertility  in  fome  provinces  bids  fair  to  make 
grain  .as  common  in  Ruflia  as  it  is- in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  eafy 
communications,  by  means  of  rivers,  which  the  inland  parts. of  that  empire  have 
with  each  other,  ferve  to  fupply  one  province  with  thofe  produQs  in  which  an- 
other may  be  deficient.  As  to  mines  and  minerals,  they  as  much  abound  in  Ruflia 
as  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  people  are  daily  improving  in  working  them.  '%[oun-' 
tains  of  rich  iron  ore  are  found  in  fome  places,  molt  of  which  produce  the  load- 
ftone,  and  yield  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  Rich  filver  and  copper  mines  are  found- 
on  the  confines  of  Siberia. 

Mountains,  rivers,  forests,  Ruflia  is  in  general  a  fiat,  level  country,. 
AND  FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  j  cxcept  toward  the  north,  where  lie  the  Zim- 
nopoias  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes  Riphasi  of  the  ancients,  now 
called  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Dnieper  comes  in  part 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  Mount 
Caucafus  borders  a  range  of  vaft  plains  extending  to  the  Sea  of  Oral.  And  here 
we  may  obferve,  that  from  Peterlburgh  to  Pekia,  one  fliall  hardly  meet  with  a 
mountain  on  the  road  through  Independent  Tartary ;  and  from  Peterfljurgh  to  the 
northern  part  of  France,  by  the  road  of  Dantzick,  Hamburg,  and  Amfterdam,  we 
fcarcely  can  perceive  the  fmallefl:  hill.. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga,  taking  its  fource  fronr 
morafl^es  in  Tver,  running  eafl:  and  fouth,  traverfing  the  greatefl:  part  of  Mufcovy, 
and. which,  winding,  a  courfe  of  3000.  Englifli  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Caf- 
pian fea  :  producing  many  kinds  of  fifn,  and  fertilizing  the  lands  on  each  fide.  In. 
this  long  courfe  there  is  not  one  cataraft  to  mterrupt  the  navigation,  but  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  the  mouth,  the  river  multiplies  its  number  of  ifles,  and  divides  it- 
felf into  a  greater  number  of  arms  than  any  known  river  in  the  v/orld :  all  thefe 
arms  divide  themfelves  into  others  ftill  lefs,  which  join  and  meet  again;  fo  that  the 
Wolga  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea  by  more  than  70.  mouths  By  means, 
of  this  noble  river,  the  city  of  Mofcow  preferves  a  communication,  not  only  with 
ail  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  but  even  with  Perfia,  Georgia,  Tartary,  and  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Cafpian.  The  Don,  or  Tanais,  which  divides  the  eafl;- 
crn  part  of  Ruflia  from  Afia,,  in  its  courfe  towards  the  eafl:,  comes  fo  near  the 
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Wolo-a,  that  the  late  czar  intended  to  have  cut  a  canal  between  them  ;  but  this 
grand  project  was  defeated  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  This  river,  exclu- 
five  of  its  windings,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Palus  Meeotis,  or  Sea  of  Afoph, 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  rife.  The  Borillhenes,  or  Dnieper,  which  is 
likewife  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  Europe,  runs  through  Lithuania,  the  country 
of  the  Zaporog  Coflacs,  and  that  of  the  Nagaifch  Tartars,  and  falls  into  the 
Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  at  Kinbourn  near  Oczakow  j  it  has  thirteen  catarafts  with- 
in a  fmall  diitance.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  two  Dwinas,  one  of  which  emp- 
ties itfelf  at  Riga  into  the  Baltic ;  the  other  has  its  fource  near  Uftiaga,  and  di- 
vidino-  itfelf  into  two  branches  near  Archangel,  there  falls  into  the  White  Sea. 

Forelts  abound  in  this  extenfive  country ;  and  the  northern  and  north-eaftern 
provinces  are  in  a  manner  defert ;  nor  can  the  few  inhabitants  they  contain  he 
called  Chriftians  rather  than  Pagans. 

Qt;  ADRUPEDS,  BIRDS,  FISHES,  |  Thcfc  do  uot  differ  greatly  from  thofe  de- 
AND  INSECTS.  J  fcribcd  in  the  Scandinavian  provinces.  The 

lynx,  famous  for  its  piercing  eye,  is  a  native  of  this  empire  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  pro- 
duced chiefly  in  the  hr  tree  forefts.  Hycenas,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  cjua- 
drupeds  already  defcribed,  afford  their  furs  for  clothing  the  inhabitants ;  but  thofe 
of  the  black  foxes  and  ermine  are  more  valuable  in  Ruflia  than  elfewhere.  The 
dromedary  and-  camel  were  formerly  almoft  the  only  beafts  of  burden  knov^n  in 
many  parts  of  Ruffia.  The  czar  Peter  encouraged  a  breed  of  large  horfes  for  war 
and  carriages ;  but  thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life  are  fmall,  as  are 
their  cows  and  iheep. 

We  know  of  few  birds  in  Ruflia,  that  have  not  been  already  defcribed.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  fillies,  except  that  the  Ruffians  are  better  provided- than  their 
neighbours  with  flurgeon,  cod,  falmon,  and  beluga  :  the  latter  refembles  a  fturgeon, 
and  is  often  called  the  large  fturgeon  ;  it  is.  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  weighs  from  9  to  i6  and  18  hundred  weight;  its  fiefli  is  white  and  delicious. 
Of  the  roe  of  the  fturgeon  and  the  beluga  the  Ruffians  make  the  famous  cavear,  fo 
much  efteemed  for  richnefs  and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  fent  in  prefents  to  crowned 
heads.  In  cutting  up  the  belugas,  they  often  find  what  is  called  the  beiuga-ftone, 
concealed  in  that  mafs  of  glandular  fiefli  which  covers  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
dorfal  fpine,  fupplying  the  place  of  a  kidney  in  filh.  When  it  is  taken  from  the 
lilh,  it  is  foft  and  moift,  but  quickly  hardens  in  the  air.  Its  fize  is  that  of  a  hen's 
egg,  fliape  fometimes  oval  and  fometimes  flatted,  and  commonly  fells  for  a  ruble. 
Ibis  ftone  is  fuppofed  by  profeflor  Pallas  to  belong  to  the  genitals  of  the  fiih  :  it 
holds  a  confiderable  rank,  though  with  little- merit,  among  the  domeftic  remedies 
of  the  Ruffians,  who  fcrape  it,  and  mixed  with  water,  give  it  in  difficult  labours,  in 
the  difeafes  of  children,  and  other  diforders. 

Population-,  mannEp.s,  and  customs.]  This  new  regifter  in  1764,  contains 
8,500,000  fubjeft  to  the  poll-tax;  and  a  late  ingenious  writer,  refident  fome  time  in 
Ruilia,  gives  the  follov/ing  eftimate :  ■ 


Lower  clafs  of  people  paying  capitation  tax,  18,000,000 

Conquered  provinces,  -  -  -  -  1,200,000 

Noble  families,      -  -  _  -  60,000 

Clergy,                 -  ■  -  ■  -  -  -  -  1 00,000 

Military^               -■  -  -  -  -  360,000 

Civil,        .-          -  -  -  .  «■  30,000 

Ukraine,  Siberia,  CofTacks,       ■  -  350,000 


20,100,000 


To 
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To  thefe  muf!:  now  be  added  near  a  million  more  by  the  acquifitions  of  tbe  Cri- 
mea, and  part  of  Cuban  Tartary;  and  at  leaft  1,500,000  in  the  provinces  difmem- 
bered  from  Poland. 

As  her  imperial  majefty  of  all  the  Ruflias  pofTefTes  many  of  the  countries  from- 
whence  the  fwarms  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire  iffued,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  her  dominions  mult  have  been  better  peopled  formerly 
than  they  are  at  prefent.  Perhaps  the  introduftion  of  the  fmall-pox  and  the  vene- 
real difeafe  may  have  affifted  in  the  depopulation ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  fpirituous  liquors,  conlumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  is. 
unfriendly  to  generation. 

The  Ruilians,  properly  fo  called,  are  perfonable,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of 
labour,  efpeciallyjn  the  field,  to  an  incredible  degree.  Their  complexions  differ 
little  from  thofc  of -the  En.o;lifli:  but  the  women  think  that  aii  addition  of  red 
heightens  their  beauty.  Their  eye-fight  feems  to  be  defeftive,  occafioned  probably 
by  the  fnow,  which  for  a  long  time  of  the  year  is  continually  prefent  to  their  eyes. 
Their  officers  and  foldiers  always  poflefled  a  large  lliare  of  pailive  valour;  but  in 
the  war  with  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  they  proved  as  a£live  as  any  troops  in  Europe; 
and  in  the  recent  war  with  the  Turks  they  greatly  dillinguifhed  themfelves.  They 
are  implicitly  fubmilTive  to  difcipline,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fevere;  they  endure  hard- 
fhips  with  great  patience,  and  can  content  themfelves  with  very  hard  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruflians  were  barbarous,  ignorant,  mean» 
and  much  additled  to  drunkennefs ;  no  lefs  than  4600  brandy  fliops  have  been 
reckoned  in  Mofcow.  Not  only' the  common  people,  but  many  of  they  buoyars, 
or  nobles,  lived  in  a  continual  fi:ate  of  idlenefs  and  intoxication  ;  and  the  moll; 
complete  objects  of  mifery  and  barbarity  appeared  in  the  fl:reets,  while  the  court 
of  Mofcow  was  the  moft  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe.  The  czar  and  the 
grandees  dreffed  after  the  fuperb  Afiatic  manner.  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  embafly,  fays,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  ftones 
in  the  robe  of  the  czar  and  his  courtiers;  and  his  account  is  coroborated  by  tra-' 
vellers  who  have  lately  vifited  Rufiia.  The  manufaftures,  however,  of  thofe,  and 
all  other  luxuries,  were  carried  on  by  Italians,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners. 
Peter  faw  the  bulk  of  his  fubjefts,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  treated  little^ 
better  than  beafts  of  burdeii,  to  fupport  the  pomp  of  the  court.  He  forced  hii! 
great  men  to  lay  afide  their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the  European  manner ;  and 
he  even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  off  their  beards.  The  Ruffians,  before  his  time, 
had  few  fhips  upon  their  coafls.  They  had  no  conveniences  for  travelling,  no 
pavements  in  their  flreets,  no  places  of  public  diverfion ;  and  they  entertained  a 
contem.pt  for  all  improvements  of  the  mind.  At  prefent,  a  French  or  Englifli 
gentleman  may  live  as  comfortably  and  fociably  in  Ruflia,  as  in  moft  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Their  polite  affemblies,  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  emprefs, 
have  been  put  under  proper  regulations;  and  few  of  the  ancient  ufages  remain. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  notwithflanding 'the  feverities  of  Peter,  and 
the  prudence  of  fucceeding  governments,  drunkennefs  flill  continues  among  fome 
ranks ;  nor  are  even  priefis  and  ladies*  aihamed  of  it  on  holidays ;  and  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  uncivifize-d.  - 

The  Ruilians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  flrong  an  attachment  to  their  native 
foil,  that  they  feldom  vifited  foreign  parts.  This  was  the  confequence  of  their  pride 
and  ignorance  ;  for  Ruffian  nobility,  befides  thofe  who  are  in  a  public  character, 
arc  now  found  at  every  court  in  Europe.    Pier  imperial  majeffy  even  interefts  her- 

*  A  fet  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  a  Ruffian  aflembly  concludes  with  this  injundlion— — 
N.  B.  Ladies  are  not  to  be  drunk  before  ten  o'clock.    Confett's  Travels, — p.  118. 
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feif  in  the  education  of  young  men  of  quality  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  ■ 
foreign  fervices,  pardcularly  tjiat  of  the  Britilh  fleet. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Rulhan  ladies  were  formerly  as  fubmiflive  to  their  hufbands 
in  their  families,  as  the  latter  are  to  their  fuperiors  in  the  f  eld ;  and  that  they 
thought  themfelves  ill  treated  if  they  were  not  often  reminded  of  their  duty  by  the 
difcipline  of  a  whip,  manufatfured  by  themfelves,  which  they  prefented  to  their 
hulbands  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Their  nuptial  ceremonies  are  peculiar, 
cor.filting  of  fonie  very  whimfical  rites,  many  of  which  are  now  difafed.  Whe-n 
the  parents  have  agreed  upon  a  match,  though  the  parties  perhaps  have  never 
feen  each  other,  the  bride  is  critically  examined  by  a  number  of  females,  who 
are  to  correct,  ifpolHble,  any  defc61:s  they  find  in  her  perfon.  On  her  wedding-day 
ihe  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wormwood;  and  after  the  prieft  has  tied  the 
nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or  fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon  the  head  of  the 
bride,  wilhing  that  flie  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that  plant. 

FuKERALs.]  The  Rufiians  entertain  many  fantaftic  notions  with  regard  to  the 
liite  of  departed  fouls.  After  the  dead  body  is  drefled,  apriefi  is  hired  to  pray  for 
his  foul,  to  purify  it  with  incenfe,  and  to  fprinkle  it  with  holy  water  while  it  re- 
mains above  ground,  which,  among  the  better  fort,  it  generally  does  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  \\  hen  the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gef-' 
ticulations  of  forrow,  the  prieft  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  bifliop  and  other 
clergymen,  as  the  paffport  of  the  deceafed  to  heaven.  When  this  is  put  into  the 
coffin  between  the  fingers  of  the  corpfe,  the  company  return  to  the  houfe  of  their' 
departed  friend,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in  intoxication;  which  lafts,  among 
the  better  fort,  with  a  few  intervals,  for  forty  days.  During  that  time,  a  prieft 
every  day  fays  prayers  over  the  grave  of  the  deceafed  ;  for  though  the  Rufiians  do 
not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  departed  friend  may  be  affifted 
by  prayer  in  his  long  journey  to  the  place  of  his  deftination  after  this  life. 

Punishments.]  The  Rufiians  were  remarkable  for  the  feverity  and  variety 
of  their  punifliments,  which  were  both  inflicfed  and  endured  with  a  wonderful 
infenfibility.  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers  upon  the  Wolga,  and 
other  parts  of  his  dominions,  by  iron  hooks  fixed  to  their  ribs,  on  gibbets,  where 
they  writhed  themfelves  to  death.  The  fingle  and  double  knout  have  been  in- 
fli'fted  upon  ladies*,  as  well  as  men  of  quality.  Both  of  them  are  excruciating; 
but  in  the  double  knout,  the  hands  are  bound  behind  the  prifoner's  back,  and  the 
cord  being  fixed  to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from  the  ground,  with  the  diflocation  of  both 
his  fhoulders,  and  then  his  back  is  in  a  mxanner  fcarified  by  the  executioner,  with 
a  hard  thong,  cut  from  a  wild  afs's  flcin.  Ihis  punifhment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,, 
that  a  furgeon  generally  attends  the  patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that  it 


*  A  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  punilliment  was  inflifted  upon  a  RulTian  lady, 
is  given  in  monf.  I'Abbe  Chappe  D'Auteroche's 
journey  into  Siberia.  "  Mad.  Lapouchin  was  one 
of  the  fineft  women  belonging' to  the  court  of  the 
cmprefs  Elizabeth,  and  was  intimately  conne£ted 
with  a  foreign  ambaffador,  then  engaged  in  a  con- 
fpiracy.  Amidfl:  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  one 
of  the  executioners  feized  her  by  both  hands,  and 
turning  half  round,  threw  her  on  his  back,  bending 
forwards,  fo  as  to  raiie  her  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground;  the  other  executioner  then  laid  hold  of 
her  delicate  limbs,  and,  without  any  remorfe,  ad- 
jufted  her  on  the  back  of  his  companion.  Some- 
times he  laid  his  lai-ge  hand  brutally  upon  her  head, 
in  order  to  make  her  keep  it  down  ;,fometimes,  like 
a  butcher  going  to  flay  a  lamb,  he  feemed  to  footht. 


her,  as  foon  as  he  had  fixed  her  in  the  moll  favour- 
able attitude.  This  executioner  then  took  a  kind 
of  whip  called  knout,  made  of  a  long  ftrap  of  leather  ■ 
prepared  for  this  purpofe ;  he  then  retreated  a  few 
{iep^,  meafuring  the  requsfite  diftanee  with  a  fteady 
eye ;  and  leaping  backwards,  gavea  ftroke  with  the 
end  of  the  whip,  fo  as  to  carry  away  a  lllp  of  flun 
from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back ;  then , 
ftriking  his  feet  againfl:  the  ground,  he  took  his  aim 
for  applying  the  fecond  blow  parallel  to  the  former ; 
fo  that  in  a  few.  moments  all  the  (kin  of  her  back 
was-cut  away  in  fmall  (lips,  moft  of  which  remained 
hanging  to  the  fliift.  Her  tongue  was  cut  out  im- 
mediately  after,  and  flie  was  fent  into  Siberia,  In: 
1 762,  flie  was  recalled  from  banifliment  by  Peter 
III." 

fllouldl 
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fliould  ceafe.  It  Is  not  always  the  number  of  the  ftrokes,  but  the  method  of  ap- 
plying them,  which  occadons  the  death  of  the  criminal;  for  the  executioner  can 
kiU  him  in  three  or  four  blows,  by  ftriking  upon  the  ribs;  though  perfons  are 
fomctimes  recovered,  in  a  few  weeks,  who  have  received  three  hundred  ftrokes, 
moderately  infliSed.  The  boring  and  cutting  out  the  tongue,  are  likewife  prac- 
tifed  in  Ruffia ;  and  even  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth,  though  flie  prohibited  capital 
punifliments,  gave  way  to  the  fuppofed  necefllty  of  thofe  tortures. 

According  to  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  punifliments  in 
Ruflia,  except  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon  :  but  there  is  much  lefs  humanity  in  it 
than  has  been  fuppofed ;  for  there  are  many  felons  who  die  under  the  knout,  and 
others  die  of  fatigue  in  their  journies  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  hardfliips  they  fuffer 
in  the  mines :  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  not  fewer  criminals  fuffer  death 
in  Ruflia  than  in  thofe  countries  wherein  capital  punifhments  are  authorifed  by 
the  laws.  The  prohibition  of  torture  does  honour  to  the  humanity  of  the  prefent 
emprefs. 

Felons,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  their  cheeks  and  foreheads  mark- 

,ed,  are  fometimes  fentenced  for  life  to  the  public  works  at  Cronftadt,  Viflinei 
Voloflaok,  and.  other  places ;  but  the  common  praftice  is  to  fend  them  into  Siberia, 

.where  they  are  condemned  for  life  to  the  mines  at  Nerfliink.  There  are  upon  an 
average  from  1600  to  2000  convifts  at  thefe  mines.  The  greateft  part  are  con- 
fined in  barracks,  excepting  thofe  who  are  married ;  the  latter  are  permitted  to 

^build  hats,  near  the  mines,  tor  themfelves  and  families.- 

Travelling.]  Among  the  many  conveniences  introduced  of  late  into  Ruflia, 
that  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  expence_  very  trifling.  Like 
their  Scandinavian  neighbours,  the  Rufiians  travel  in  fledges  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  linden-tree,  lined  with  thick  felt,  drawn  by  rein-deer,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen 
hard  enough  to  bear  them.  In  the  internal  parts  of  Ruflia,  horfes  draw  their 
fledges ;  and  the  fledge-way,  in  February,  becomes  fo  well  beaten,  that  they  ereft 
a  kind  of  couch  upon  the  fledges,  in  which  tliey  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  fo  fleep 
and  travel  night  and  day,  wrapped  up  in  good  furs ;  thus  they  often  perform  a 
journey  of  about  400  miles,  fuch  as  that  between  Peterfl3urgh  and  Mofcow,  in  three 
clays  and  three  nights.  Her  imperial  majefty,  in  her  journies,  is  drawn  in  a  houfe 
which  contains  a  bed,  a  table,  chairs,  and  other  conveniences  for  four  people,  by 
24  poft-horfes ;  and  the  houfe  itfelf  is  fixed  on  a  fledge. 

Different  nations  ]  Ruflia  is  not  a  nation  butavaft  colleft'on  of  nations, 
SUBJECT  TO  Russia.  3  differing  in  perfons,  language,  and  religion.  They 
have  been  divided  by  the  Ruffian  geographers,  into  the  17  following  clafles. 
I .  The  Slavonic  nations  comprehending  the  RuflTians  properly  fo  called,  who  are 
the  predominant  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire;  and  the  Poles  who  inhabit  the 
:banks  of  the  river  Irtifli,  and  the  governments  Polotflc  and  Moghileu.  2.  The 
Germanic  nations,  comprehending  the  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Danes;  the  firft 
inhabiting  Efthonia  and  Livonia ;  the  fecond,  the  Ruffian  Finland  ;  the  third,  the 
iflands  in  the  Baltic;  and  all  the  three  are  Lutherans.  3.  The  Luttonian  or  Li- 
vonian  nations  j  .who  are  intermixed  in  many  parts  with  the  Finns.  4.  The  Finns 
or  Tchoude  nations  inhabiting  the  governments  of  Viborg  and  St.  Peterflburgh, 
Revel,  the  diftrift  of  Riga,  and  part  of  Livonia,  and  chiefly  Lutherans.  Not  lefs 
then  nine  nations  are  fuppofed  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  language,  to  defcend 
from  the  Finns.  They  are  the  Laplanders  or  Lopari  inhabiting  the  government 
■of  Archangel,  and  fubfifting  by  hunting  and  fiihing.    The  Perraians  who  live  in 

-  the  government  of  Pcrm.e;  and  about  the  northern  parts  of  the  river  Obe.  The 
Zheryane  and  the  Votiaki  who  live  in  the  governments  Kazane  and  Viatka,  -and 
employ  themfelves  in  hui^bandry.    The  Tchenemhifi  who  inhabit  Kazane  Nizney- 
Novogorod  and  Orenburg.    The  Tchuvafchi  and  the  Mordva  who  live  together 
6  •  in 
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in  Kazmie,  Out*a,  Penza,  and  Nizney-Novogorod.  The  Vogoulitchi,  dwelling  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Oural  *  mountains.  The  Oftiaki,  who  are  the  moil  nu- 
merous people  in  Siberia.  Many  of  thofe  nations,  whofe  names  are  fo  uncouth  to' 
an  Englifli  ear,  are  Chriftians;  but,  in  many  others,  the  greatep  part  are  Pagans,  and 
governed  in  all  their  concerns  by  Shamans  or  Wlzzards.  5.  Hie  Tartarean  na- 
tions, of  whom  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter.  6.  The  Caucafian  nations,  living  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  banks  of  the  Kubane  and  the  Sinja,  and  the 
broad  belt  of  the  Caucalian  mountains,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian. 
They  are  herdfmen  and  robbers,  and  hardly  acknowledge  any  authority  but  that 
of  their  own  chiefs.  7.  The  Samoeds,  divided  into  European  and  Siberian,  inha- 
bitino-  the  northernmolt  parts  of  RulTia,  along  the  coafts  of  the  icy  Sea  from  the 
river  Pelchora  as  far  as  the  Lena.  They  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  fubfift  chiefiy 
on  deers  flefli,  and  are  for  the  molt  part  governed  by  Shamans.  8.  The  Mungaliaa 
nations,  of  which  the  Kalmucks  are  the  moft  diftinguiflied.  They  moved  from  the 
ealt  towards  the  river  Oural,  and  came  into  the  interior  parts  of  Huflia,  as  far  a» 
the  Volga  in  1723.  They  fpeak  the  Mungalian  language,  protefs  the  religion  of 
Lama,  and  live  by  the  breeding  of  cattle.  9.  T  heToungoofi  are  difperfedeven  beyond 
the  Chinefe  frontier ;  they  live  by  hunting  and  fifliing,  and  are  idolaters,  governed 
by  Shamans.  10.  The  Kamtchadals,  who  live  by  hunting  and  fifliing  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Kamtchatka.  They  inhabit  huts  in  winter ;  and  in  fummer  ba- 
lagans,  a  kind  of  buildings  raifed  on  pillars  in  the  manner  of  a  pigeon  houfe. 
II.  The  Koriaki,  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Kamtchatka,  divided  into  the 
wandering  or  hunting,  and  the  rein-deer  Koriaki,  which  laft  live  by  rearing  rein- 
deer. 12.  The  Kouriltzie,  inhabiting  part  of  Kamptchatka  and  the  Kouriltzie 
iflands.  They  are  more  civilifed  than  the  Kamptchadals,  and  favage  nations  of 
Siberia.  13.  The  Aleauti  inhabit  the  ifles  between  Siberia  and  America.  Thefe 
much  refemble  the  Efkimaux,  from  whom  they  probably  are  defcended.  14.  The 
Arintzi,  a  very  numerous  people  fcattered  in  the  government  of  Kolhirane.  15. 
The  Yukaghiri  are  difperfed  in  the  coafts  of  the  Glacian  fea,  and  feem  a  mixture 
of  Samoeds  and  Tartars.  16.  The  Tchoukchi  occupy  the  north-eaftern  part  of  Si- 
beria. They  fubfift  by  rearing  the  rein-deer  and  by  hunting,  and  bear  much  re- 
femblance  to  the  Koriaki,  but  are  ftill  more  rude  and  favage,  and  much  addi6ted 
to  fuicide.  17.  Settlers  from  foreign  nations  in  the  Ruffian  empire,  as  the  Per- 
fians  and  Georgians  in  the  province  of  Aftracan ;  the  Indians  there,  and  in  Kiz- 
liar ;  Greeks  in  little  Ruffia,  and  in  the  government  of  EcatherinoflofF  and  the  pro- 
vince Taurida ;  and  Jews  and  Armenians  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ;  the  former 
chiefly  in  the  governments  of  Polotlk  and  Moghelef.  This  general  enumeration 
will  alTift  the  xeader  in  confulting  the  largeft  Ruffian  maps ;  a  more  particular  ac- 
count follows,  of  the  more  confiderable  claffes  of  inhabitants  in  this  great  empire. 

Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  now 
live  in  fixed  houfes  and  villages,  cultivate  the  land,  and  pay  tribute  like  other  fub- 
jefts.  Till  lately,  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  Ruffian  armies;  but  they  now 
make  excellent  foldiers. 

The  Cojfacs,  who  lately  made  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Europe,  "were 
originally  Poliffi  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukraine  as  a  militia  againft  the  Tar- 
tars. Being  oppreffed  by  their  unfeeling  lords,  a  part  of  them  removed  to  the  un- 
cultivated banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  there  eftabliffied  a  colony.  ITiey 
were  foon  after  joined,  in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of  their  countrymen; 
and  they  reduced  Afoph,  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks,  after 
laying  it  in  affies.  They  next  put  themfelves  under  the  prote£lion  of  the  Ruffians, 
Ijuilt  Circalka,  on  an  iftand  in  the  Don;  and  their  pofl'effions,  which  confifted  of 
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thirty-nine  towns  on  both  fides  of  that  river,  foon  reached  from.  Rlbna  to  Afoph. 
They  profeflTed  the  Greek  religion ;  and  occafionally  ferved  againft  the  Tartars  and 
Turks  on  the  Pahis  Mieotis. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Coffacs  approaches  very  near  to  the  idea  we 
form  of  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus.  The  captains  and 
officers  of  the  nations  choofe  a  chief,  whom  they  call  hauptman,  and  he  refides  at 
Gircaflca ;  but  this  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  czar ;  and  the  hauptman  holds  his 
authority  during  life.  He  a6ls  as  a  fuperior  over  the  other  towns  of  the  nation, 
each  of  which  is  formed  into  a  feparate  commonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hef- 
raaji,  who  is  chofen  annually.  They  ferve  in  war,  in  conhderation  of  their  enjoy- 
ing their  laws  and  liberties.  They  indeed  have  feveral  times  rebelled,  for  which 
they  fuffered  feverely  under  Peter  the  Great.  But  the  Ruffian  yoke  was  fo  much 
cafier  than  that  of  the  Poles,  that,  in  1654,  the  Coffacs  of  the  Ukraine  put  them- 
felves  likewife  under  the  proteftion  of  Rijffia.  They  complained,  however,  that 
their  liberties  had  been  invaded ;  and  in  the  war  between  Charles  Xll.  and  Peter, 
their  hetraan,  Mazcppa,  joined  the  former  ;  but  he  found  hhnfelf  unable  to  fulfil 
the  magnificent  promifcs  he  had  made  to  Charles. 

The  mien  and  charader  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan,  and  of  their  defcendants,  are 
very  uniform,  and  may  ferve  for  the  charafteriftic  marks  of  all  the  Mahometan 
Tartars  in  their  neighbourhood.    Very  tew  of  them  are  tall ;  but  they  are  gener- 
allv  fi:raight  and  well-made,  have  fmall  faces,  with  frelh  complexions,  and  a 
fprightly  and  agreeable  air.    They  are  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  honour,  arc 
{obex  and  frugal,  dexterous  at  mechanical  trades,  and  fond  of  neatnefs.    The  Tar- 
tarean women  are  of  a  wholefome  complexion  rather  than  handfome,  and  of  a  good 
confi:itution    from  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are  accufi:omed  to  labour,  retirement, 
modefty,  and  fubmilTion.    The  Tartars^  of  Cafan  take  great  care  of  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  habituate  their  youth  to  labour,  to  fobriety,  and  to  a  ftriO: 
obfeivance  of  the  manners  of  their  anccftors.    They  are  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  are  inftrufted  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Even, 
the  frnalleft  village  has  its  chapel,  fchool,  priefi:,  and  fchool-mafter.    The  beft  Tar=- 
tarean  academies  in  the  Ruffian  empire  arc  thofe  of  Kafan,  Tobollk,  and  Aflracan, 
which  are  under  the  direQion  of  the  Gagouns,  or  high-priells.    It  is  not  uncon> 
mon  to  find  fmall  collections  of  hlilorical  anecdotes  in  manufcript,  in  the  huts  of 
the  boors;  and  their  merchants  are  pretty  cxtenfively  acquainted  with  the  hiftory. 
of  their  own  people,  'dnd  that  of  the  circumjacent  ftates.    Such  as  choofe  to  make  - 
a  progrefs  in  theology,  enter  themfelves  into  the  fchools  of  Bougharia,  Avhich  are 
more  complete  than  the  others. 

The  Tartar  citizens  of  Kafan,  Orenberg,  and  other  governments,  carry  on  com-- 
mercc;,  exercife  feveral  trades,  and  have  fome  manufactures.  Their  manner  of  deal- 
ing is  chiefly  by  way  of  barter ;  coin  is  very  rarely  feen  among  them,  and  bills  of 
exchange  never.    Many,  of  them  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs..    At,  Kafan 
they  prepare  what  is  called  in  England,  Morrocco  leather.    Tlie  villages  of  thefe 
people  comprehend "Irom  ten  to  one  hundred  farms.    Thefe  villages  were  at  firfi, 
cornpofed'  of  troops  of  wandering  ihepherds. ;  but  being  drawn  gradtially,  clofer, 
together  by  fucceffive  population,  they  found  themfelves  under  the  neceifity  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth,  and  ere£ting  fixed  habitations.    They  never  leave  their  fields 
fallow,  for  whieh  reafon  they  ufe  more  manure  than  the  Ruifians.    They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  managem.ent  of  bees,  fi-om  which  they  derive  great  profit. 
Mofi:  of  the  villages  contain  tanners,  ffioe-makers,  taylors,  dyers,  fmiths,  and' 
carpenters.    The  laborious  females  fpin,  and  make  cloth  from  the  fleece  of.their 
fiocks,  and  thread  from  hemp  of. their  own  cultivation. 

A  eheft  or  two,  fome  carpets  and  pieces  of  felt,  mats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,, 
with  which  they  cover  broad  benches,  that  they  ufe  inftead  of  beds,  with  a  few. 
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chnirs  and  tables,  are  commonly  all  the  furniture  to  be  feen  in  their  boufes;  though 
ibme  of  the  principal  people  have  liufFed  cuihions  and  pillows  on  their  fleeping 
benches.  But  chairs  and  tables  are  only  feen  in  towns ;  and  even  there,  never  but 
in  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  have  bulinefs  with  foreigners.  They  commonly  make  four 
meals  a  day,  at  which  their  bench  ferves  them  for  table  and  chairs  ;  for  on  this 
they  place  themfelves  round  the  diflies,  each  perfon  fitting  on  his  heels,  after  the 
oriental  manner.  They  make  ablutions,  and  fay  prayers,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  their  meals.  The  Tartars  of  Kafan,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  Mahometan  lartars, 
are  very  polite  towards  Grangers.  Old  men,  who  have  maintained  good  characlers, 
are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them,  and  are  the  arbitrators  in  all  difputcs. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tartar  citizens  and  villages  of  .A f- 
tracan  arc  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  In  the  city  of  Af- 
tracan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods,  built  of  bricks,  and  feveral  fiiops 
upon  arches.  They  carry  on  an  important  commerce  with  the  Armenians,  Perfians, 
Indians,  and  Bougharians ;  and  their  maniiiaclories  ot  Morocco  leather,  cottons, 
camelots,  and  filks,  are  in  a  very  thriving  ftatc. 

The  Votiaks,  a  Finnilh  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  governments  of  Kafan  and  Viatka. 
This  nation  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  tormcrly  under  the  proteflioii  of  the  Tar- 
tars; but  fince  it  has  been  fubjected  to  Rullia,  it  has  preterred  the  quiet  and  fecu- 
rity,  which  agriculture  affords,  to  the  ambulatory  life  of  herdfmen  and  -fliepherds. 
The  Votiaks  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  generally  red-haired  \  they  are  honell, 
peaceable,  and  hofpitable.  They  are  afliduous  in  rural  oeconomy,  ne.glc£ling  neither 
the  culture  of  bees,  nor  the  chace ;  in  the  latter  they  ufe  indifferently  the  bov/  or 
iire-arms.  In  their  leifure  hours  many  of  them  employ  themfelves  in  making  all 
forts  of  turnery,  fuch  as  cups,  fpoons,  and  Ihuttles  ;  and  others  varnilh  all  kinds  of 
cups  and  bowls.  The  women  are  employed  in  fewing,  in  making  linen^  coarfe 
cloths,  and  ornaments  of  embroidery.  Some  of  the  Votiaks  are  chriilians,  but  a 
great  part  of  them  are  idolaters ;  though  even  thefe  believe  the  dodlrine  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  rewards  and  puniihments. 

The  Ofliaks,  likewife  a  Finnifn  race,  are  one  of  the  moll  numerous  nations  of 
Siberia.    Before  they  were  in  fubjettion  to  Rufiia,  they  were  governed  by  princes 
of  their  own  nation,  and  their  defcendants  are  ftill  reputed  noble.   As  thefe  people 
divide  themfelves  into  different  tribes,  they  thoofe  their  chiefs  from  among  the 
progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers.   Thefe  maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and  fuper- 
intend  the  payment  of  the  taxes.    They  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
letters,  and  are  extremely  ignorant;  they  can  reckon  no  farther  tl^an  ten,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  fome  other  Finnilh  nations.    Thefe  people  ha^e  a  iinguiar  cufrom,  tliat 
the  daughter-in-law  never  uncovers  her  face  in  the  prefence  of  her  father-in-law  ; 
Bor  is  the  fon-in-law  allowed  to  appear  before  rhe  mothcr-in-Iaw  till  his  wifo  has 
had  a  child.    They  are  idolaters;  and  one  of  their  opinions  is,  that  hears  cnjov 
after  death  a  happinefs  at  leaft  equal  to  that  Vihich  they  expect  for  themfelves. 
Whenever  they  kill  one  or  thefe  animals,  they  ling  fongs  o\er  him,  in  which  tlicv 
afk  his  pardon  for  the  injury  they  have  done  him.    Indeed,  it  appears  that  bears 
are  in  great  eftimation  among  all  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  north,  and  north-eati. 

The  Tfchouzvafches  are  fuppofed  to  be  Finns  from  their  langiiage,  tlicy  dwcU 
along  the  iwo  iides  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  governments  of  Nik  hnci-Novogorod, 
Kafan,  and  Orenberg.    They  never  live  in  towns,  but  aflembJe  in  fmall  villages, 
and  choofe  the  forefts  for  their  habitations.    They  are  very  fond  of  huiiiing,  and 
procure  for  that  purpofe  fcrew-barrel  mufkets,  which  they  pretcr  to  the  how.  Oik- 
of  their  marriage  ceremonies  is,  that  on  the  wedding-night  the  bride  is  obliged  . 
pull  off  her  hulband's  boots.    A  late  writer  fa)s,  "Among  the  Tfchotiwafclie?  ■ 
the  hulband  is  mafter  of  the  houfe ;  he  orders  every  thing  himfelf  ;  and  i^i^  the  ,, 
duty  of  the  wife  to  obey  without  reply." 
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The  Tungiifians,  a  Mungalian  race,  form  one  of  the  moft  numerous  nations  of 
Siberia.  They  are  of  a  middle  flature,  and  well  made.  Their  fight  and  hearing 
are  of  a  degree  of  acutenefs  and  delicacy  that  is  almoft  incredible;  but  their  or- 
gans of  fmelling  and  feeling  are  inferior  to  ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft 
every  tree  and  ftone  within  the  circuit  of  their  perambulations  ;  and  they  can  even 
defcribe  a  courfe  of  fome  hundred  miles  by  the  configurations  of  the  trees  and 
ftones  they  meet  with,  and  can  enable  others  to  take  the  fame  route  by  fuch  de- 
icription.  They  alfo  difcover  the  trafts  of  the  game  by  the  compreflian  of  the  grafs 
or  mofs.  They  learn  foreign  languages  with  eafe,  are  alert  on  horfeback,  good 
hunters,  and  dexterous  at  the  bow. 

The  Kalmucs,  alfo  a  Mungalian  race,  are  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous  ;  for 
t^ie  moft  part  raw-boned  and  ftout.  Their  vifage  is  fo  fiat  that  the  fkull  of  a  Kalmuc 
may  eafily  be  known  from  others.  They  have  thick  lips,  a  fma;ll  nofe  and  a  fliort 
chin,  their  complexion  a  reddiOi-  and  yellowifli  brown.  Their  women  are  of  a 
iimilar  fliape  with  the  men,  but  their  ikin  a  healthy  white  and  red  ;  they  are  lively, 
agreeable,  and  induftrious.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  chiefs  or  mafters, 
but  their  aftive  fpirit,  and  their  improvidence  and  carelefTnefs,  make  them  thievifli 
aud  dirty.  In  their  robberies,  they  ufe  more  ftratagem  than  violence,  and  as  they 
believe  in  the  nofilurnal  wandering  of  dead  men's  fpirits,  are  feldom  guilty  of  mur-^ 
der.  They  are  fuperftitious  about  good  and  bad  days,  and  have  written  laws, 
which  are  founded  on  reafon,  cuftom,  and  the  will  of  the  prince.  Their  code  is 
very  favourable  to  females,  and  never  regards  a  woman  as  the  author  of  any  crime. 
Rape  and  adultery  are  punifhed  with  a  mulft  of  nine  head  of  cattle.  Their  fpeech 
is  a  mongrel  dialeft,  with  many  Tartarean  words,  but  their.religious  books  are  in^ 
the  Tangut  or  Tibetan.  The  fole  profefiion  among  them,  is  the  breeding  of  cattle; 
they  purfue  the  chace  as  anamufement:  their  dwelling  is  in  tents,  or  yourts  of  felt, 
which  they  call  gar,  and  the  Ruffians  kibitka.  Their  clothing  is  oriental.  Some 
of  their  womem-wear  a  large  golden  ring  in  their  noftrils.  Their  principal  food, 
is  animals,  tame  and  wild ;  with,  the  roots  and  plants  of  their  deferts ;  in  which,, 
they  are  very  indelicate ;  for  even  their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that  have  died 
of  diftemper  or  age  ;  fo  that  in  every  horde  the  flefh-market  hath  the  appearance 
of  a  lay-ftall  of  carrion.  Although  they  confume  a  vaft  quantity  of  food,  they  can 
endure  want  for  a  long  time  without  complaint.  Both  fexea  fmoke  continually :. 
during  the  fummer  they  keep  to  the  north,  and.  in  winter  to  the  fouthern  deferts. 
They  fleep  upon  felt  or  carpeting,  and  cover  themfelves  with  the  fame. 

The  Kamtfchadales  fubfift  by  hunting  and  fifliing.  The  chace  furnifhes  them, 
wtih  fables,  foxes,  and  other  game.  Their  nets  are  made  of  the  ftamina  of  net- 
tles. They  fometimes  employ  themfelves  in  building  huts,  forming  different 
wooden  utenfils,  cutting  wood  for  fuel  and  building,  and  making  bows  and  ar- 
rows :  but  much  of  their  time  Is  pafTed  in  abfolute  idJenefs,  and,  indolence,  which- 
are  extreme;  Poverty  gives  them  no  concern.;  and  nothing  but  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger can  drive  them  to  the  chace.  They  live  in  villages,  confifting  of  a  few  fmall 
houfes,  and  fituated  in  general  near  fome  river.  When  a  village  becomes  too  po- 
pulous, they  feparate  and  form  a  new  one.  They  eat  and  drink  much ;  but  as 
their  food,  is  always,  cold,  their  teeth  are  very  fine.  Dogs  are  their  only  domeftic 
animals,  upon  which  they  put  a  high  value.  Some  of  them  travel  in  fmall  car- 
Kiages  drawn  by  thefe  animals  ;  and  a  complete  KLamtfchadalian  equipage,  dogs, 
harnefs,  and  all,  cofts  in  that  country  4I.  los.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The  Kamt- 
fchadales beheved  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  before  tliey  embraced,  the  Chriftian 
religion. 

The  manners  of  the  Siberians  were  formerly  fo  barbarous,  that  Peter  the  Great 
thought  he  could  not  inflift  a  greater  punifliment  upon  his  capital  enemies,  the 
Swedes,  than  by  baniHiing  them  to.  Siberia..   The  effe£l  was,  that  the  Swedilh  offi- 
cers 
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cers  and  foldiers  introduced  European  ufages  and  manufaflures  into  the  country, 
and  thereby  acquired  a  comfortable  living.  In  this  forlorn  region,  fo  long  un- 
known to  Europe,  fome  new  mines  have  lately  been  difcovered,  which,  upon  their 
firll  opening,  have  yielded  45,000  pounds  of  fine  filver,  faid  to  have  been  obtain- 
ed with  little  difficulty  or  expence.  Kamtfchatka  is  now  confidered  as  the  moft 
horrid  place  of  exile  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruffia,  and  hither  fome  of  the  greatell 
criminals  are  fent. 

Religion.]  The  eflabliflied  religion  of  Ruffia  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  the 
tenets  of  which  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  difcuffed  here.  The 
pope's  fupremacy  they  difavow ;  and  though  they  difclaira  image  worffiip,  they 
retain  many  idolatrous  and  fuperftitious  cuftoms.  Their  churches  are  full  of  pic- 
tures of  faints  whom  they  confider  as  mediators.  They  obferve  a  number  of  fafts 
and  lents,  fo  that  they  live  half  the  year  very  abftemioufly ;  an  inftitution  which  is  ex- 
tremely convenient  for  their  foil  and  climate.  They  have  many  peculiar  notions 
with  regard  to  the  facraments  and  Trinity.  Their  biffiops  and  other  ecclefiaftics, 
though  not  their  fecular  priefts,  are  obliged  to  obferve  celibacy.  Peter  the  Great 
fliewed  his  profound  knowledge  of  government  in  nothing  mare  than  in  the  refor-- 
mation  of  his  church.  He  declared  himfelf  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  preferved' 
the  fubordinations  of  metropolitans,  archbiffiops,  and  bifliops.  Their  prietls  have 
no  fixed  income,  but  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  the  benevolence  of  their  flocks 
and  hearers.  Peter,  after  eftablifhing  this  great  political  reformation,  left  his 
clergy  in  full  poffeffion  of  all  their  idle  ceremonies  ;  nor  did  he  cut  off  the  beards 
of  his  clergy ;  that  impolitic  attempt  was  referved  for  the  late  emperor,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  his  fatal  cataftrophe.  Before  his  time,  an  incredible  number  of 
both  fexes  were  ffiut  up  in  convents ;  nor  has  it  been  found  prudent  entirely  tO'- 
abolifli  thofe  fbcieties.  The  abufes  of  them,  however,  are  now  in  a  great  meafure 
removed  j  for  no  male  can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  ot  thirty  ;  and  no 
female  a  nun,  till  flie  is  fifty  ;  and  even  then  not  without  permiffion  of  the  fupe- 
riors.  The  prefent  emprefs  has  annexed  the  church  lands  to  the  crown,  and,  in 
return,  grants  penfions  to  the  higher  clergy  and  the  monks. 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  already  obferved,  retain  the  exereife  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  fuch  is  the  extent  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  many  of  its  fubjefts  are 
Mahometans,  and  more  of  them  no  better  than  Pagans,  governed  by  Shamans,  or 
wizards  who  pretend  to  cure  difeafes,  to  avert  misfortunes,  and  to  fore-tell  or  con- 
troul  the  events  of  futurity.  Many  ill-judged  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert 
them  by  force,  which  have  only  tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  infidelity.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sarpa  is  a  flouriffiing  colony  of  Moravian  brethren,  to  which  the 
founders  have  given  the  name  of  Sarepta :  the  beginning  of  the  fettlenient  was  in 
1765,  with  difting-uiffied  privileges  from  the  imperial  court. 

Language.]  The  common  language  of  Ruflia  is  a  mixture  of  the  Poliffi  and- 
Sclavonian :  their  priefts,  and  the  moft  learned  of  their  clergy,  make  ufe  of  what 
is  called  modern  Greek ;  and  they  who  know  that  language  in  its  purity  are  at 
no  lofs  for  underftanding  it  in  its  corrupted  ftate.  The  Ruffians  have  at  prefent 
thirty  letters,  the  forms  of  which  have  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  old  Greek  al- 
phabet. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Ruffians  formerly  made  but  an  inconii- 
derable  appearance  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  but  the  great  encouragement  lately 
given  by  their  fovereigns,  has  produced  fufficient  proofs,  that  they  are  not  defi-- 
cient  in  intelleftual  abilities.  The  papers  exhibited  by  them,  at  their  aaademi-* 
cal  meetings,  have  been  favourably  received  all  over  Europe  ;  efpecially  thofe  that 
relate  to  aftronomy,  the  mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  Tlit;  fpeeches  pro- 
nounced by  the  bifliop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  of  Novogorod,  the  vice-chancel-- 
lor,  and  the  marffial,  at  the  late  opening  of  the  commiffion  for  a  new  code  of  laws, 
8  arc 
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;are  elegant  and  claffical.  Many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  claflics  have  been  tranf- 
Jated  by  natives  into  the'RuOian  language.  The  efforts  to  civilize  them  did  not 
begin  with  Peter  the  Great,  but  were  much  older.  A  fnial!  ghmmering,  like  the 
"firil  day-break,  was  feen  under  czar  Iwan  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  This 
became  more  confpicuous  under  Alejiius  Michaelovv'itz  :  but  under  Peter  it  burft 
'forth  with  the  fplendor  of  a  rifing  fun,  and  hath  continued  ever  fince  to  afcend  to- 
.  v/ards  its  meridian. 

Universities.]  Three  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  at  Mofcow; 
•one  for  claflical  learning  and  philofophy,  the  fecond  for  mathematics,  and  the  third 
for  navigation  and  aftronomy.  To  thefe  he  added  a  difpenfary,  which  is  a  magni- 
ficent building,  and  under  the  care  of  fome  able  German  chemirts  and  apothecaries, 
who  furniOi  medicines  not  only  to  the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  pre- 
fent  emprefs  eftabliilied  an  univerlity  at  Pcterfburgh,  and  invited  fome  of  the  moft 
learned  foreigners  in  every  faculty,  who  are  provided  with  good  falaries  ;  a  military 
academy  alfo  owes  its  origin  to  the  fame  royal  -patronage,  where  the  young  nobi- 
lity and  officers'  fon^  are  taught  the  art  of  war.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  the  fame  benefaftrefs,  that  flie  is  a6Tually  employed  in  founding 
^  number  of  fchools,  for  the  education-of  the  lower  claffes  of  her  fubjet^s,  through- 
-out  the  'befi:  inhabited  parts  of  the  empire. 

Cities,  t-owns,  palaces,")  Peterfburgh  naturally  takes  the  lead  in  this  divi- 
AND  other  buildings,  j  fion.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Neva  with  the 
■lake  Ladoga,  already  mentioned,  in  latitude  60  ;  but  the  reader  may  have  a  better 
idea  of  its  lituation,  by  being  informed  that  it  ftands  on  both  fides  the  river  Neva, 
between  that  lake  and  the  bottom  of  the  Finland  gulf.  In -the  year  1703,  this  city 
>conlifted-of -a  fmall  filhing  huts,  on  a  fpot  fo  fwampy,  that  the  ground  was 
formed  into  nine  iflands ;  by  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  its  principal  quarters 
-are  ftill  divided.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  defcription  of  this  wonderful 
•city,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  it  extends  about  fix  miles  every  way ;  and  contains 
every  ftru£ture  for  magnificence,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  revenue,  navigation, 
^var,  and  commerce,  that  can  be  found  m  the  mofi:  celebrated  cities  in  Lurope. 
There  is  a  convent  which  deferves  particular  notice,  in  which  440  young  ladies 
^re  educated  at  the  emprefs's  expence ;  200  of  them  of  fuperior  rank,  and  the  others, 
daughters  of  citizens  an<i  tradefmen,  who,  after  a  certain  tim.e  allotted  to  their 
education,  quit  the  convent  with  improvements  fuitable  to  their  conditions  of  life, 
and  thofe  of  the  lower  ciafs  are  prefented  with  a  fum  of  money  as  a  dowry  if  they 
marry,  or  to  procure  to  themfelves  a  proper  livelihood.  Near  to  this  convent  is  a 
foundling  hofpital,  alfiftant  to  that  noble  one  ellabliihed  at  Mofcow,  where  the 
mother  may  come  to  be  delivered  privatel)',  and  then,  after  the  utmoft  attention 
to  herj  file  leaves  the  child  to  the  flate,  as  a  parent  more  capable  of  promoting  its 
•welfai^e. 

As  Peterfburgh  is  the  emporium  of  Rufha,  the  number  of  foreign  fliips  trading 
to  it  in  the  fummer-time  is  furprifing.  In  winter,  3000  one-horfe  Hedges  are  em- 
ployed for  paifengers  in  the  ftreets.  It  is  fuppofed  that  there  are  above  130,000 
inhabitants  in  this  city  ;  and  it  is  ornamented  with  thirty-five  great  churches  ;  for 
in  it  almoft  every  feiSt  of  the  Chriltian  religion  is  tolerated.  It  alfo  contains  five 
palaces,  fome  of  which  are  fuperb,  particularly  that  which  is  called  the  New 
iSummer  Palace,  near  the  Triumphal  Port,  which  is  an  elegant  piece  of  architecfure. 
This  magnificent  city  is  defended  on  that  fide  next  the  fea  by  the  fortrefs  of  CronT- 
ftadt ;  which,  conlidering  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  navigating  a  large  naval 
force  through  the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  fufficient  to  guard  it  on  that  lide  from  the  at- 
tempts of  any  enemy,.  P-eterfburgh  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  One  of 
Peter  the  Great's  conquefts  from  the  Swedes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city 
arc  many  country-houfes  and  gardens. 

The 
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'Ilie  city  of  Alofcow  was  formerly  the  glory  of  this. great  empire.    It  flands  on: 
the  river  from  whence  it  takes  its  name  in  lat.  55-45,  and  about  1414  miles  north- 
eafi:  of  London  .;  and  though  its  Ikeets  are  not  regular,  it  prefents  a  very  piclurefque 
appearance  ;  containing  a  number  of  gardens,  groves,  lawns,  and  ftreams.  Nei- 
ther Voltaire  nor  Bufchin  give  us  any  fatisfaclory  account  of  this  capital ;  and  lit- 
tle credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  authors  who  divide  it  into  regular  quarters,  and 
each  quarter  inhabited  by  a  different  order  or  profeflion.    Bufchin  fpeaks  of  it  as. 
the  largell:  city  in  Europe  j  but  that  can  be  only  meant  as  to  the  ground  it  flands. 
on,  computed  to  be  near  26  miles  in  circumference.    It  is  generally  agreed. tliat, 
Mofcow  contains  1600  churches  and  convents,  and  forty-three  places  or  fquares.. 
The  merchants'  exchange,  according  to  the  laft  writer,  contains  about  6000  fine- 
fliops,  which  difplay  a  vaft  parade  of  commerce,  efpecially  to  and  from  China., 
No  citv  exhibits  a  greater  contrail  than  Mofcow  of  magnificence  and  meannefs  in. 
building.    The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  miferable  timber  booths 
but  their  palaces,  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  edifices,  are  fuaeious  and 
loftv.    The  Kremlin,  or  grand  imperial  palace,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moll 
fuperb  ftructures  in  the  world  :  it  ftauds  in  the  interior  circle  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tains the  old  imperial  palaces,  pleafure-houfcs,  and  ftables,  a  vitlualling-houfe,  the- 
palace  which  form.erly  belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,, 
four  parith  churches,  the  arfenal,  Avith  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All 
the  churches  in  the  Kremlin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moll  of  them  guilt,  or  covered 
with  filver  :  the  architecture  is  in  the  Gothic  tailc  ;  but  the  infides  of  the  churches 
are  richly  ornamented  ;  and  the  piftures  of  tlie  faints  arc  decorated  with  gold, 
fib  er,  and  precious  ftones.    Mention  is  made  of  the  cathedral,,  which  has  no  fewer 
than  nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  double  gilt,  and  contains  a  lilver  branch, 
with  forty-eight  lights,  faid  to.  weigh  2S00  pounds.    A.  volume  would,,  fcarcely 
fufiice  to  recount  the  other  particulars  of  the  magnificence  of  this  great  city.  Its 
fumptuous  monuments  of  the  great  dukq(^and  czars,  the  magazine,  the  patriar- 
chal palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery,  are  noble  ftruclures.    The  jewels  and . 
ornaments  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Aiar.y,  in  the  Kremlin  church,  and  its  other 
furniture,  can  be  only  equalled  by  what  is  feen  at  the.  famous  houfe  of  Loretto,  in 
Italy.    Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  Peter,  who  was -  attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not 
iieglecl  Mofcow  at  the  time  he  was  building.  Peter fburgh  3  for  he  caxifcd-it  to  be 
paved^  adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  manui'a^^lures. 

The  foundling  hofpital  at  Mofcow  appears  to  be  under  v£ry.  judicio.us  regula- 
tions. It  was  founded  by  the  prefent  emprefs,  .and .  is*  fup.ported  by  voluntary 
contributions-,  legacies,  and  other  charitable  endowments.  It  is  an  immenfe  pile 
of  building,,  of  a  quadrangular  fliape,  and  contains.  300,0  fomidlings  : .  when  the 
ellablifliment  is  completed,,  it  is. intended  to  contain  8.000,,  The  greateft  care  is, 
taken  of  the  children,  who,  at. the  a.g;e  of , fourteen,. have  the  liberty, of  choofing 
any  particular  branch  of  trade;  and  tor.. this  purp.ofe. there  are  different  fpecies  of 
manufaSlures  eftabliflied  in  the  hofpitaj.  When  they  have  gone  througli  a  cer- 
t<iin  apprenticefliip,  or.  about  the  age,  of .  twenty,  they  are:  allowed  the  liberty  of 
fetting  up  for  themfelves :  a  fum  of  money  is  bellowed  upon  each  foundjing  for 
that  purpofe,  and  they  are  permitted. to.  carry  on  trade  in  .any. part. of  the.  Ruffian 
empire.  This  .  is  .  a  very  canfi.derable.  pri\dlege.  in  RuffTia,  where,  the  peafants  are 
flaves,  and  cannot  leave  their  villages  without. tlie  permaflion  of  their. mafl:ers... 

Nothing- can, be  faid' v/ith  certainty  as  to  the  population  of  Mofcow.    When  - 
lord  Carl ilQe  was  am baffador. there,  in  the  reign  of. Chaiics  II. .  this  city'.wasrtwelve 
miles  in  compafs,  and. the  number,  of  ho.ufes  were  computed  at  40,000. .  When 
Voltaire  wrote,  Mofcow  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  inhabitants . 
faid  to  amount  to  500,000..    Mr.  Coxe  confirms  tliis  accaunt  of  the  circum 
tipi'tnce.  of  this  city,  but  thinks,  the  flatcnient  of  its  population  much  exagge-  - 
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rated ;  according  to  an  account  which  was  given  to  him  by  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
which  he  received  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  which  he  fays  may  be; 
relied  on,  Mofcow  contains  within  the  ramparts  250,000  fouls,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent villages  50,000. 

Curiosities.]    This  article  affords  no  great  entertainment,  as  Ruffia  has  but 
lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civilized  nations.    She  can,  however,  pro- 
duce many  ftupendous  monuments  of  the  public  fpirit  of  her  fovereigns  ;  parti- 
cularly the  canals  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  Sibe- 
ria is  full  of  old  fepulchres  of  an  unknown  nation,  whofe  inftruments  and  arms 
were  all  made  of  copper.    In  the  cabinet  of  natural, hiftory  at  Peterflburgh  is  a 
rhinoceros  dug  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Valui,  with  his  fkin,  and  the  hair 
upon  it  perfefl:.    The  Ruffians  have  a  great  paffion  for  the  ringing  of  bells,  which 
are  always  tinkling  in  every  quarter.    The  great  bell  of  Mofcow,  the  largeft  in 
the  world,  weighs,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  "  432,000  pounds.    Its  bulk  is  fo 
.enormous,  that  our  traveller  could  fcarcely  have  given  credit  to  the  account  of  it,  if 
he  had  not  examined  it  himfelf,  and  afcertained  its  dimenfions  with  great  exatt- 
nefs.    Its  height  is  nineteen  feet,  its  circumference  at  the  bottom  twenty-one 
yards  eleven  inches,  its  greateft  thicknefs  twenty-three  inches."    It  was  caff  in 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne  ;  but  the  beam  on  which  it  hung  being  burnt,  it 
fell,  and  a  large  piece  is  broken  out  of  it ;  fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufe- 
lefs.    Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  late  Memoirs,  mentions  a  bell  at  Mofcow,  founded  in 
czar  Boris's  time,  nineteen  feet  high,  twenty-three  in  diameter,  and  two  in  thick- 
nefs, that  weighed  336,000  pounds.    The  building  of  Peterfburgh,  and  raifing  it 
from  a  few  fiffiing  huts  to  be  a  populous  and  rich  city,  is  an- enterprife  hardly  to 
be  paralleled  fince  the  ereftion  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  "  The  fortrefs  of  Cron- 
ftadt  employed,  for  fome  years,  300,000  men,  in  laying  its  foundations,  and  driv- 
ing piles  night  and  day  -  a  work  which  no  monarch  in  Europe  (Peter  excepted), 
could  have  executed.    The  plan,  with.*  very  little  affiftance  from  fome  German 
.engineers,  was  drawn  by  his  own  hand.    Equally  wonderful  was  the  navy  which 
he  raifed  to  his  people,  at  the  time  when  they  could  hardly  be  faid  to  have  pof- 
feffed  a  fliip  in  any  part  of  the  globe.    What  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  often 
wrought  in  perfon  at  all  thofe  amazing  works,  with  the  fame  affiduity  as  if  he 
had  been  a  common  labourer. 

Commerce.]  By  the  fureft  information,  the  annual  exports  of  Ruffia  at  pre- 
sent amount  to  about  2,400,0001.  and  her  imports  do  not  exceed  i,6oo,oool.  fo 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  yearly  8oo,oool.  fterling  in  her  favour  *. 

The  produQions  and  exports  of  Ruffia,  in  general,  are  many,  and  very  valuable, 
viz.  furs  and  peltry  of  various  kinds,  red  leather,  linen  and  thread,  iron,  copper, 
fail-cloth,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  ifing-glafs,  lin-feed 
oil,  pot-afh,  foap,  feathers,  train-oil,  hogs  briftles,  mufk,  rhubarb,  and  other 
, drugs;  timber,  and  alfo  raw  filk  from  China  and  Perfia.  Her  foreign  commerce 
is  much  increafed  fince  her  conquefls  from  Sweden,  efpecially  of  Livonia  and  In- 
.gria ;  and  fince  the  eflablifhing  of  her  new  emporium  of  Peterfburgh,  whereby 
her  naval  intcrcourfe  with  Europe  is  made  much  more  fhort  and  eafy.  The  Uk- 
raine may  be  called  the  granary  of  the  empire  ;  the  beffc  corn,  hemp,  flax,  honey, 
;and  wax,  come  from  this  fertile  province,  and  10,000  horned  cattle  are  annually 
,fent  from  its  paftures  into  Silefia  and  Saxony. 

Ruffia  carries  on  a  commerce  over  land,  by  caravans,  to  China,  chiefly  in  furs  : 
;and  they  bring  back  from  thence,  tea,  filk,  cotton,  gold.  See.  To  Bocharia,  near 
.the  river  Oxus,  in  Tartary,  Ruffia  fends  her  own  merchandize,  in  return  for  In- 


*  See  Co^fe's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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dian  filks,  curled  lamb-lkins,  and  ready  money ;  llie  fends  her  produ^:ls  to  the  an- 
nual fair  at  Samarcand ;  and  likewife  trades  to  Perfia  by  Aftracan,  crofs  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  for  raw  and  wrought  lilk.  The  emprefs,  in  1784,  iffued  an  edift,  per- 
mitting all  foreigners  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  by  fea  and  land  with  the  feveral 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  which  have  been  lately  annexed  to  the  em- 
pire. The  fame  privileges,  religious  and  civil,  are  allowed  to  them  in  the  ports 
of  Cherfon,  Sebaftopolis,  and  Theodofia  (formerly  Caffa),  in  the  province  of  Tau- 
rica,  as  in  Peterfburgh. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Archangel,  which  lies  upon  the  White  Sea, 
was  the  only  port  of  naval  communication  which  Ruffia  had  with  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rooe ;  but  it  was  fubjeft  to  a  long  and  tempeftuous  voyage.  They  have  now  thir- 
teen ports  for  trade,  x'lz.  Archangel,  Peterlburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  Perneau,  Narva, 
\V  ibourg,  Fredericlliam,  Aftracan,  and  Kola  ;  and  the  three  opened  in  their  new 
conquefts.  Archangel  is  about  three  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth; 
built  all  of  wood,  excepting  the  exchange,  which  is  of  ftone.  Notwithiianding 
the  decreafe  of  the  trade  of  this  town  by  building  Peterftjurgh,  it  ftill  exports  a 
Gonliderable.  quantity  of  merchandize.  Their  mafts  and  timber  for  the  dock- 
yards come  chiefly  from  the  forefts  of  Kafan,  that  border  on  the  province  of  Af- 
tracan. 

Army.]    The  army  is  generally  calculated  to  amount  to  from  400  to  450,000 
ijien  ;  according  to  Bufchin  they  amounted,  in  1772,  to  above  600,000. 
The  army,  in  1784,  amounted  to  368,901,  viz. 

Guards,  -  -  .  -  -  -  7,291 

Cavalry,  .  .  -  -  _  59,662 

Infantry,  -  -  -  -  .-  i49,8'86 

Artillery,  _  _  n  -  -  29,062 

Garrifons,  -  .       -  ?  .  87,000 

ColTacs,  &c.  36,000 

Total  q68,9oi 

Kavy.]  The  maritime  force  of  this  empire  confifts  of  63  armed  (hips,  of 
wbich  24  are  of  the  line,  and  20,000  failors.  It  has  been  related,  that  (in  1785) 
there  were  48  fliips  of  the  line  at  Cronftadt,  and  i  %  fhips  of  the  line  in  the  Black 
Sea.  By  other  accounts,  the  ftrength  of  the  Ruffian  navy  is  much  lefs  conli- 
derable. 

The  chief  harbours  for  the  navy  are,  i.  Cronftadt,  not  far  from  Peterfburgh, 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  where  there  is  a  fine  dock-yard.  2.  Revel,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Livonia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  3.  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea.  4.  Cher- 
fon, on  the  Black  Sea.  The  admiralty  confifts  of  one  high-admiral,  three  admi- 
rals, three  vice-admirals,  and  four  countre  admirals. 

Government,  laws,  and")     The  fovereign  of  the  RufHan  empire  is  abfo- 
DisTiNCTioN  OF  RANK.    3  lutc  and  defpotic,  and  mafter  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  all  his  fubje£ls ;  who,  though  they  are  of  the  firft  nobility,  or  have 
been  highly  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the.  ftate,  may,  notwith- 
ftanding,  for  the  moft  trifling  offence,  or  even  for  no  offence  at  all,  be  fent  to  S' 
beria,  or  made  to  drudge  for  life  on  the  public  works,  and  have  all  their  go(  c 
confifcated,  whenever  the  fovereign  or  his  minifters  fliall  think  proper.    \v  h. 
perfons  of  any  rank  are  banifhed  into  Siberia,  their  pofl'eflions  are  confifcated,  a 
a  whole  family  may  at  once  be  ruined  by  the  infmuations  of  an  artful  couriiv 
Tflfe  fecret  court  of  chancery,  which  was  a  tribunal  compofed  of  a  few  minift?;;  ■ 
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chofen  by  the  fovereign,  had  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  families  at  their  mercy  5 
but  this  court  w^as  fupprelfed  by  Peter  III. 

The  fyftem  of  civil  laws  at  prefent  eftabliflied  in  Ruffia  is  very  imperfeft,  and 
in  many  inftances  barbarous  and  unjuft;  being  an  alTemblage  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions drawn  from  moil  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  ill  digefted,  and  in  many  refpefts 
not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Ruflian  nation.  The  courts  of  juftice  were  in 
general  very  corrupt,  and  thofe  by  whom  it  was  adminiftered  extremely  ignorant ; 
but  the  emprefs  hath  lately  made  fome  judicious  regulations,  and  fixed  a  certain' 
falary  to  the  office  of  judge,  which  before  depended  on  the  contributions  of  the 
unhappy  clients,  and  thus  the  poor  were  without  hope  or  remedy.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  code  of  laws,  for  w^hich  fhe  hath  given  inftruftions,  Will  foon  be  pro- 
duced, to  increafe  the  people's  liberty,  fecurity,  and  felicity. 

The  diftinftions  of  rank  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruffian  conllitution. 
The  late  emprelTes  took  the  title  of  Autocratrix,  which  implies  that  they  owed 
their  dignity  to  no  earthly  power.  Their  ancient  nobility  were  divided  into  knezes 
or  knazeys,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The  knezes  were  fovereigns  upon  their  own 
eftates,  till  they  were  reduced  by  the  czar  ;  but  they  ftill  retain  the  name.  The 
boyars  were  nobility  under  the  knezes,  and  the  vaivods  were  governors  of  pro- 
vinces. Thofe  titles,  however,  fo  often  revived  the  ideas  of  their  ancient  power;- 
that  the  prefent  and  late  emprelTes  have  introduced  among  their  fubjecls  the  titles 
of  counts  and  princes,  and  the  other  diftinftions,  of  nobility  that  are  common  t&- 
the  reft  of  Europe, 

Revenue  and  expences.]  •  Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  the  reve- 
nues of  this  mighty  empire  ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly,  at  prefent,  far  fuperior  to 
what  they  were,  even  under  Peter  the  Great.  The  vaft  ex'ertions  for  promoting 
induftry,  made  by  his  fucceffors,  efpecially  her  prefent  imperial  majefty,  have 
greatly  added  to  their  income,  which  falls  little  fliort  of  30,000,000  of  rubles,  or 
nearly  fix  millions  fterling  annually.    Thus  computed  : 

Rubles. 

Capitation  tax,  8,500,000 
Other  taxes  and  duties,       _  _  -  _  _  7,000,000 

Her  own  eftates,  with  other  dominions  taken  from  the  clergy,  6,000,000 
Produce  of  the  mines,    ■     -  -  -  -  -  1,500,000 

Monopoly  of  diftilled  liquors,         -  -  -  -  4,000,000- 

Monopoly  of  falty  _  »  _  .  _  1,800,000 

28,800,000 

According  to  Mr.  Plefcheef's  computation,  publifhed  in  Englifh  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Smirnove,  the  revenues  of  Ruffia  exceed  40,000,000  rubles ;  and  the  ex- 
pences, even  in  time  of  war,  are  faid  not  to  amount  to  30,000,000. 

The  importance  of  this  revenue  in  countries  fo  cheap,  appears  from  the  vaft 
armies  maintained  and  paid  by  the  late  and  prefent  emprefs,  in  Germany,  Poland, 
and  elfewhere,  when  no  part  of  the  money  returned  to  Ruffia ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  they  received  any  confiderable  fubfidy  from  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and 
Auftria,  w^ho,  indeed,  were  in  no  condition  to  grant  them  any.  The  other  ex- 
pences, befides  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy  of  her  prefent  majefty,  the 
number  and  difcipline  of  which  are  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  her  greateft  prede- 
ceffors,  is  very  confiderable.  By  the  peace  eilabliffiment  in  1778,  the  regular 
troops  amounted  to  about  130,000  effetUve  men.  The  irregular  troops  are  nume- 
rous, but  confift  of  horfe,  and  of  this  defultory  body  the  corps  of  Coftacs  are 
efteemed  the  moft  excellent.  Her  court  is  elegant  and  magnificent,  her  guai^s 
and  attendants  fplendid,  and  the  encoiuragement  ffie  gives  to  learning,  the  im- 
provement 
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provenient  of  the  arts,  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  coft  her  vafi:  funis,  exclufive  of  her 
ordinary  expences  of  ftate. 

Some  of  the  Ruihan  revenues  arife  from  monopolies,  which  are  often  neceflary 
in  the  infancy  of  commerce.  The  moft  hazardous  enterprife  undertaken  by  Peter 
the  Great  was  his  imitating  the  conduft  of  Henry  the  Vlllth  of  England  in  feiz- 
ing  the  revenues  of  the  church.  He  found  that  good  policy  required  the  greateft 
part  of  them  to  be  reftored,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  his  great  aim  being  to 
abridge  the  patriarch's  power. 

The  Ruffian  armies  are  raifed  at  little  or  no  expence ;  and,  while  in  their  own 
country,  fublill:  chiefly  on  provifions  furniflied  them  by  the  coimtry  people,  accord- 
ing to  their  internal  valuation.  The  pay  of  a  foldier  fcarcely  amounts  to  30  fliil- 
lings  yearly;  in  garrifon  he  receives  only  five  rubles  yearly.  A  failor  and  a  gun- 
ner receives  a  ruble  a  month,  and  they  are  fupplied  with  provifions  when  a-fi:iore. 

Orders.]  The  order  of  St.  Andrezv,  or  the  blue  ribband,  was  inftituted  by- 
Peter  the  Great  in  1698,  to  animate  his  nobles  and  ofiicers  in  the  wars  againft  the 
Turks.  He  chofe  St.  Andrew  for  his  patron,  becaufe  by  tradition  he  was  the 
founder  of  chriftianity  in  the  country.  The  badge  is  the  image  of  St.  Andrew  on 
the  crofs,  enamelled  on  an  imperial  eagle.  The  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nezvjki  *, 
or  the  red  ribband,  was  alfo  inftituted  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emprefs  Catherine  I.  in  the  year  1725  :  the  enfign  of  the  order  is  a  crofs  pattee 
enamelled  red,  and  edged  with  gold ;  the  centre  enamelled  white,  and  thereon 
St.  Alexander  on  horfeback.  The  order  of  St.  Catherine  was  inftituted  by  Peter 
the  Great,  in  honour  of  his  emprefs  for  her  affiftance  on  the  Banks  of  the  PrutL 
He  declared  her  fovereign  of  it,  and  though  both  fexes  were  firft  admitted,  yet  it 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  fair  alone,  and  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin61ion  in  Eu- 
rope :  the  badge  is  a  medallion  enriched  with  diamonds  and  charged  with  the 
image  of  St.  Catherine,  pendant  to  a  broad  white  ribband  worn  fafliwife  over 
the  right  flioulder:  on  the  left  fide  of  the  ftomacher  is  embroidered  a  filver  ftar  of 
three  points,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  a  crofs.  The  order  of  St.  George,  infti- 
tuted in  1769  by  the  prefent  emprefs  Catherine  II.  in  favour  of  the  military  offi- 
cers in  her  fervice.  The  badge  is  a  golden  crofs  enamelled  white,  on  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  medallion  with  the  figure  of  St.  George  killing  the  Dragon  :  this  is 
worn  pendant.to  a  black  ribband  ftriped  and  edged  with  yellow.  The  order  is 
divided  into  four  claffes ;  the  firft  is  confined  to  commanders  in  chief.  The  order 
of  St.  Wolederrdr  was  inftituted  about  Otlober  3d,  1782,  by  the  emprefs,  in  favour 
of  thofe  who  ferve  her  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
order  of  St.  George :  there  are  ten  great  croffes  of  it,  twenty  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
thirty  of  the  third,  and  fixty  of  the  fourth,  befides  a  fifth  clafs  for  thofe  who  have 
ferved  in  a  civil  employment  35  years,  which  entitles  them  to  wear  it.  The  order 
of  St.  Anne  of  Holftein,  in  memory  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  was 
introduced  into  Ruflia  by  Peter  III.  and  is  in  the  difpofal  of  the  great-duke,  as 
fovereign  of  Holftein. 

History.]  It  is  evident,  both  from  ancient  hiftory  and  modern  difcoveries, 
that  fome  of  the  worft  parts  of  the  Ruflian  empire  at  prefent  were  formerly  rich 
and  populous.  The  reader  who  throws  his  eyes  on  a  general  map  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  may  fee  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and  their  communication  by  rivers 
with  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  richeft  provinces  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires. 
In  later  times,  the  Afiatic  part  of  Ruflia  bordered  with  Samarcand  in  Tartary,  once 
the  capital  under  Jenghis  Kan  and  Tamerlane,  of  a  far  more  extenfive  empire  than 
any  mentioned  in  hiftory ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  conqucft  of 

■*  Alexander,  fon  of  the  great-duke  Yaroflaf,  den  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  ; 
was  of  diftinguiflied  abilities ;  he  defeated  the  Tar-  from  whence  his  appellation  of  Newlki ;  he  died 
tars,  Swedes,  &c.  and  wounded  the  king  of  Swe«    in  1262. 
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Ruffia  Avas  among  the  laft  attempts  made  by  the  former  of  thofe  princes.  The 
chronicles  of  this  empire,  which  reach  no  higher  than  the  9th  century,  fay  that 
Ki'ovia  and  Novogordd  were  founded  by  Kii  in  the  year  430.  This  Kii  is  by  feme 
confidered  as  an  ancient  prince,  while  others  mention  him  as  a  funple  boatman, 
who  ufed  to  tranfport  goods  and  pafTengers  acrofs  the  Neiper.  For  a  long  time 
■the  chief  or  ruler  had  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Kiow.  Vv'e  cannot,  with  the 
fmallcfl:  degree  of  probability,  carry  our  conje6bares,  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of 
Ruffia,  higher  than  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity,  which  happened  about  the 
tenth  centuiy  •  when  a  princefs  of  this  country,  called  Olha,  is  faid  to  have  been 
baptized  at  Conftantinople,  and  refufed  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Zimif- 
.ces,  in  marriage.  This  accounts  for  the  Ruffians  adopting  the  Greek  religion  and 
alphabet.  Photius,  the  famous  Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptize  the 
Ruffians,  who  were  for  fome  time  fubjeft  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople ;  but  the 
Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  refigned  all  their  authority  over  the  Ruffian  church ; 
and  its  biffiops  creeled  themfelves  into  patriarchs,  who  were  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  power.  Until  the  year  1450,  the  princes  of  Ruffia  were  but 
very  httle  confidered,  being  chiefly  fubjeft  and  tributary  to  the  Tartars.  It  was 
about  this  time,  that  John,  or  Iwan  Bafiiides,  conquered  the  Tartars,  and,  among 
others,  the  duke  of  Great  Novogorod,  from  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  carried  300 
cart-loads  of  gold  and  filver.  His  profperous  reign,  of  above  40  years,  gave  a 
new  afpecl  to  Ruffia. 

His  grandfon,  the  famous  John  Bafilowitz  II.  having  cleared  his  country  of  the 
intruding  Tartars,  fubdued  the  kingdoms  of  Kafan  and  Aftracan  Tartary,  in  Afia, 
and  annexed  them  to  the  Ruffian  dominions.  He  gave  to  his  fubje6ts  the  firft  code 
of  laws,  introduced  printing,  and  promoted  commerce.  By  his  cruelty,  however, 
he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  his  fineft  provinces,  particularly  Livonia  and 
Efthonia,  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  this  John  IL  the  fovereign  of  Ruilia  took  the  title  of  Welike  Knez, 
"  great  prince,"  great  lord,  or  great  chief ;  which  the  Chriftian  nations  afterwards 
rendered  by  that  of  great-duke.  The  title  of  Tzar,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Czar,  (an 
expreffion  which  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  fignifies  king),  was  added  to  that  of 
the  Ruffian  fovereigns.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Bafilowitz,  in  1584,  the  Ruffian 
territories  were  laid  wafte  by  civil  wars.  The  laft  monarch  left  two  fons,  Theo- 
dore and  Demetrius.  Theodore  fucceeded  his  father  on  the  throne ;  and  at  the 
inftigation  of  Boris,  his  prime  minifter,  ordered  his  brother  Demetrius  to  he  mur- 
dered. He  himfelf  died  foon  after ;  and  Boris,  though  fufpefted,  of  poifoning  his 
maftcr,  was  proclaimed  king.  Meanwhile  a  young  man  appeared  in  Lithuania^., 
under  the  name  and  charatler  of  the  prince  Demetrius,  pretending  that  he  had 
cfcaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  alTaffins.  Affifted  by  a  Polifli  army,  he  entered 
Mofcow  in  1605,  and  was  proclaimed  czar  without  oppofition ;  the  mother  and 
fon  of  Boris,  who  was  now  dead,  being  dragged  to  prifon  by  the  populace.  The 
rage  of  that  populace  was  foon  turned  againft  Demetrius.  He  was  flain  on  his 
marriage  day,  together  with  moft  of  his  Poliffi  attendants,  who  had' rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  Ruliians.  A  body,  faid  to  be  his,  was  expofed  to  public  vieiv.^ 
and:  Zulki,  a  nobleman  who  had  fomented  the  infurreftion,  was  declared  his  fuc- 
ceffior.  But  fcarce  was  Zuffii  feated  on  the  throne,  when  a  fecond  Demetrius 
made  his  appearance  ;  and  after  his  death,  a  third.  Poland  and  Sweden  took  part  ■ 
in  the  quarrel.  Zulki  was  delivered  up  to  the  Poles,  and.  Demetrius  was  mafla- 
cred  by  the  Tartars.  But  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  Demetrius  appeared ;  and 
Rmija,  during  thefe  ftruggles,  v/as  repeatedly  ravaged  by  oppofite  faftions  and 
foreign  troops.  At  length  Michael  'fheodorowitz,  fon  of  Romanov/- biOiop  of 
Roftow,  afterwards  pa;:riarch,  related  by  females  to  the  czar  John  Bafilowitz,  was 
sruifed  to  the  throne,  and  governed  with  great  prudence  and  fuccefs.     He  defeated 
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the  Poles,  and  fuccefsfally  rellfted  the  claims  which  a  brother  of  Guflavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden  made  to  the  throne.  The  claims  of  the  Swedes  and  Poles  upon 
Ruilia  occalioned  a  war  between  thofe  two  people,  which  gave  Michael  a  breath- 
ing-time ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  fubjetls.  Soon  after  the 
election  of  Michael,  James  I.  of  England  fent,  at  his  invitation,  fir  John  Meyrick, 
as  his  ambaflador  to  Ruflia,  upon  fonie  commercial  affairs,  and  to  reclaim  a  cer- 
tain fum  of  money  which  James  had  advanced  to  Michael  or  his  predeceffors. 
The  Englhh  court,  howev.er,  was  fo  ignorant  of  the  affiiirs  of  that  country,  though 
a  Ruffian  company  had  be-en  eftabliihed  at  London,  that  James  was  aftually  un- 
acquainted with  tlie  czar's  name  and  title,  tor  he  gave  him  no  other  denomina- 
tion than  that  of  g.reat-xluke  and  lord  of  Ruiha.  Three  years  after,  James  and 
Michael  became  much  better  acquainted  ;  and  the  latter  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  widi  England,  which  fliews  him  to  have  been  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  intereiis  of  his  own  fubjecis,  but  with  the  law  and  ufages  of  nations.  He 
reigned  thirty-three  years  and,  by  his  wifdom  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  cliaratler, 
he  rellored  eafe  and  tranquillity  to  his  fubjetls.  -Michael's  intention  to  marry  be-- 
ing  known,  the  niofi:  celelarated  .beauties  of  his  dominions  were  fent  for  to  court, 
and  there  entertained.  They  were  vifited  by  the  czar,  and  the  moft  magnificent  nup- 
tial preprations  were  made,  before  the  happy  lady  was  declared,  by  fending  to  her 
magniticent  jewels,  and  a  wedding  robe.  The  reft  of  the  candidates  were  then  dif- 
mifled  to  their  feveral  homes,  with  fuitable  prefents.  The  name  of  the  lady's  father, 
who  pleafed  Michael,  was  Strefchnen ;  aiid  he  was  ploughing  his  own  farm  when  it 
was  ar^jiounced  to  him,  that  he  was  father-in-law  to  the  czar. 

Alexius  fucceeded  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married  in  the  fame  m.anner. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  priiice  of  great  genius.  He  recovered  Smolenlko,  Kiov/, 
and  the  Ukraine  ;  but  was  unfortunate  in  his  wars  with  the  Swedes.  When  the 
grand  fignior,  Mahomet  IV.  haughtily  demanded  fome  poffefhons  from  him  in  the 
Ukraine,  his  anfwer  was,  "  that  he  fcorncd  to  fubmit  to  a  Mahometan  dog,  and 
that  his  fcymitar  was  as  good  as  the  grand  fignior's  fabre."  He  promoted  agricul- 
ture ;  introduced  into  his  empire  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  he  was  himfeif  a 
lover ;  pubiiflied  a  code  of  laws,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  ufed  in  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  ;  and  greatly  improved  his  army  by  improving  its  difcipline.  This  he 
effetled  chieliy  by  the  help  of  ftrangers,  moft  of  whom  were  Scotch.  He  culti- 
vated a  polite  correfpondence  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  even  with. 
the  court  of  Rome,  though  he  ordered  his  ambaffadors  not  to  kifs  the  pope's  toe. 
He  fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Don  Colfacs,  named  Stenko  Rafm,  who  endeavoured  to 
make  himfeif  king  of  Aftracan  ;  and  the  rebel,  with  12,000  of  his  adherents, 
was  hanged  on  the  high  road.  He  introduced  linen  and  filk  manufactures  into 
his  dominions :  andinftead  of  putting  to  death,  or  enfiaving  his  Litinuanian,  Folilh, 
and  Tartarian  prifo»ers,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  tlie 
Kama.  Theodore  fucceeded  his  father  Alexius  in  1667.  He  v«^as  of  a  gentle  dif- 
pofition,  and  weak  conftitution ;  fond  of  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and,  in  gratify- 
ing this  propenfity,  contributed  to  polifli  his  fubje6ts,  by  the  introcluftion  of  fo- 
reign manufactures,  and  articles  of  elegance.  He  delighted  much  in  horfes,  and 
he  rendered  a  real  fervice  to  his  country  in  the  beginning  and  eftabliihing  very  fine 
breeds  of  them  in  the  Ukraine,  and  elfewhere.  He  reigned  feven  years,  and  hav- 
ing on  his  death-bed  called  his  boyars  round  him,  in  tlie  prefence  of  his  brother 
and  fifter,  hvan  and  Sophia,  and  of  Peter,  who  was  afterwards  fo  celebrated,  aiid 
who  was  his  half-brother,  according  to  Voltaire,  he  faid  to  them,  "  Hear  my  laft 
fentiments  ;  they  are  ditlated  by  my  love  for  the  ftate,  and  by  my  affe£lion  for  my 
people.  The  bodily  infirmiities  of  Iwan  neceffarily  muft.  afTett  his  mental  facul- 
ties ;  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  a  dominion  like  that  of  Ruilia.;  he  cannot  take  it 
amifs,  if  I  recommend  to  you. to  fet  him  afid.^,  and  to  let  your  approbation  fall  on 
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Peter,  who  to  a  robuft  conftitution  joins  great  ftrength  of  mind/  and  marks  of  a 
f'jperior  underftanding."  But  this  wife  deftination  extremely  offended  the  princefs 
Sophia,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  ambition,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Theodore 
found  means  to  excite  a  horrible  fedition  among  the  Strelitzes,  who  then  formed 
the  (landing  army  of  Ruflia.  Their  exceifes  furpalfed  all  defcription.  The  city 
of  Mofcow  underwent  a  general  pillage  and  maffacre  for  three  days.  At  laft,  by 
a  compromife  between  the  two  parties,  Iwan  and  Peter  were  declared  joint-fove- 
reigns.  May  i8,  1682  ;  but  as  one  was  judged  incapable  of  governing,  and 
Peter  was  only  ten  years  old,  the  adminiftration  was  vefted  in  their  fifter,  who  was 
of  popular  manners  and  great  abilities.  However  Voltaire  and  other  authors  may 
"have  blackened  Sophia's  character,  it  is  now  evident,  from  Muller  and  other  good 
authorities  *,  that  fhe  was  a  princefs  of  great  merit,  and  by  no  means  deferving  of 
the  reproaches  call  upon  her :  her  adminiftration  was  wife  and  vigilant,  and  much 
to  the  advantage  of  her  country.  She  repofed  much  confidence  in  prince  Bafil  Ga- 
litzin,  a  confummate  politician,  Peter,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  being  encouraged 
by  his  mother  and  her  adherents,  claimed  afliare  in  the  adminiftration,  and  took  his 
feat  in  the  privy  council,  Jan.  25,  1688.  From  this  period  diffenfions  arofe  be- 
tween them,  and  the  afpiring  genius  of  Peter  acquired  the  afcendency,  Under- 
the  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life,  he  arrefted  his  fifter,  and  imprifoned 
her  for  life  in  the  nunnery  of  Devitz.  Galitzin's  life  was  fpared,  but  his  great 
eftate  was  cdnfifcated  ;  and  the  following  curious  fentence  pronounced  as  his 
puniiliment :  "  Thou  art  commanded  by  the  moft  clement  czar  to  repair  to  Kar- 
ga,  "a  town  under  the  pole,  and  there  to  continue  the  remainder  of  thy  days.  His 
majefty,  out  of  his  extreme  goodnefs,  allov/s  thee  three  pence  per  day  for  thy  fub- 
fiftence."  He  died  in  prifon  at  Pooftork  in  1713.  This  left  Peter  with  no  other 
competitor,  in  the  year  1689^  than  the  mild  and  eafy  Iwan,  and  upon  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1696,  Peter  reigned  alone,  and  cruelly  provided  for  his  own 
future  fecurity  by  the  execution  of  above  3000  Strelitzes,  and  at  the  fame  time 
broke  the  whole  body,  and  abolilhed  their  name. 

Peter,  though  he  had  been  but  very  indifferently  educated,  affociated  himfelf  with 
the  G  ermans  and  Dutch  ;with  the  former  for  the  fake  of  their  manufaftures,  which 
he  early  introduced  into  his  dominions;  and  with  the  latter  for  their  fkill  in  navigation, 
whichhe  pra6lifed  himfelf.  His  inclination  for  theartswas  encouraged  by  his  favourite 
Le  Fort,  a  Piedmontefe;  and  general  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  difciplinedthe  czar's  own 
regiment,  confifting  of  5000  foreigners;  while  Le  Fort  raifed  a  regiment  of  12,000, 
among  whom  he  introduced  the  French  and  German  exercifes  of  arms,  with  a  view 
of  employing  them  in  curbing  the  infolence  of  the  Strelitzes.  Peter,  after  this,  be- 
gan his  travels  ;  leaving  his  military  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Gordon.  He  fet  out 
as  an  attendant  upon  his  own  ambaffadors  ;  and  his  adventures  in  Holland  and 
England,  and  other  courts,  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  be  inferted 
here.  By  working  as  a  common  fhip-carpenter  at  Deptford  and  Saardam,  he  com- 
pleted himfelf  in  Ihip-building  and  navigation  ;  and  through  the  excellent  difcipline 
introduced  among  his  troops  by  the  foreigners,  he  not  only  over-awed  or  cruflied  all 
civil  infurreftions,  but  all  his  enemies  on  this  fide  of  Afia ;  and  at  laft  he  extermi- 
nated, except  two  feeble  regiments,  the  whole  of  the  Strelitzes.  He  rofe  gradually 
through  every  rank  and  fervice  both  by  fca  and  land ;  and  the  many  defeats  which 
he  received,  efpecially  that  from  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  feemed  only  to  enlarge 
his  ambition.  The  battles  he  loft  added  experience  to  his  courage  ;  and  the 
generous  friendllnp  he  fliewed  to  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  both  before  and  after 
he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  redounds  greatly  to  his  honour.  Having 
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no  regard  for  rank  when  feparate  from  merit,  he,  m  171 1,  married  Catharine,  a 
young  Lithuanian  woman,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Swedilh  dragoon  at  Ma- 
rienburo-.  General  Bauer,  taking  that  place  in  1701,  was  fmitten  with  her,  and 
took  her  to  his  houfe.  She  was  foon  removed  into  the  family  of  the  prince  Men- 
zikoff,  with  whom  the  lived  till  1704,  when  in  the  1 7th  year  of  her  age  the  became 
the  miftrefs  of  Peter,  and  then  his  wife  3  becaufe,  after  a  long  cohabitation,  he  found 
her  poffelTed  of  a  foul  formed  to  execute  his  plans,  and  to  aflift  his  councils.  Ca- 
tharine was  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  her  own  country,  that  her  hulband  afterwards 
difcovered  her  brother,  who  ferved  as  a  common  foldier  in  his  armies.  But  mili- 
tary and  naval  triumphs,  which  fucceeded  one  another  after  the  battle  of  Pulto- 
wa,  in  1709,  with  Charles  XII,  were  not  the  chief  glories  of  Peter's  reign.  He 
applied  himfelf  with  equal  ailiduity  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  arts,  and. 
fciences ;  and  upon  the  whole,  he  made  fuch  acquifitions  of  dominion,  even  in. 
Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
January,  1725,  to  have  been  the  greateft  prince  of  his  age,  but  more  feared, 
than  beloved  by  his  fubjefts. 

Peter  the  Great  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  called  the  Czarowitz,. 
and  who,  marrying  Avithout  his  confent,  entered,  as  his  father  alledged,  into  fome 
dangerous  practices  againft  his  perfon  and  government ;  for  which  he  was  tried- 
and  condemned  to  death.    Under  a  fovereign  fo  defpotic  as  Peter  was,  we  can 
fay  nothing  as  to  the  juflice  of  the  charge.    He  publicly  treated  him  with  inhu- 
man ferocity,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  his  will,  that  the  young  prince  fliould  be 
found  guilty.    The  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  he  was  fecretly  executed  ia. 
prifon,  and  that  marflial  Weyde  was  the  perfon  who  beheaded  him.    After  this 
event,  in  1724,  Peter  ordered  his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned,  with  the  fame 
magnificent  ceremonies  as  if  flie  had  been  a  Greek  emprefs,  and  this  was  the  prin-- 
cipal  caufe  of  her  fubfequent  elevation.    For  juft  before  his  death  he  difcovered 
a  fecret  connetlion  between  her  and  her  firft  chamb.-^rlain  Mons.    He  furprifed 
them  together  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden,  when  ftriking  her  with  his  cane,  as  well 
as  the  page,  who  would  have  prevented  him  from  entering  the  arbour,  he  retired 
without  uttering  a  fingle  word.    But  prefently  Mons  was  taken  up,  and  being 
threatened  with  the  torture,  confeffed,  and  was  beheaded.  The  day  after  the  exe- 
cution Peter  conveved.  Catharine  in  an  open  carriage  under  the  gallows,  to  which 
the  head  of  Mons  was  nailed.   It  is  faid,  that  the  emprefs  without  changing  colour 
at  this  dreadful  fight,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  pity  !  that  there  is  fo  much  corruption 
among  courtiers  !  "  This  event  was  foon  followed  by  Peter's  deaths  w^ho  probably 
had  defiiined  his  eldeft  daughter  Anne  to  be  his  fuccelTor,  but  the  fuddennefs  of 
his  death  prevented  it ;  and  fome  of  the  nobles  and  ofiicers  being  gained  by  m.onev,- 
jewels,  and  promifes,  and  the  two  regiments  of  guards  by  a  largefs,  Catharine 
mounted  the  Ruffian  throne.    She  was  in  her  perfon  under  the  middle  fize,  and 
poflefi^ed  abilities  ncTt  above  mediocrity^  flie  could  neither  read  nor  write;  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  ufually  figned  her  name  for  her,  and  particularly  that  affixed- 
to  her  laft  will  and  teftament.    During  her  fiiort  reign,  of  two  years,  which  may 
rather  be  confidered  as  the  reign  of  Menzikoff,  her  life  was  very  irregular.  An- 
intemperate  ufe  of  tokay  wine,  joined  to  a  cancer  and  dropfy,  haltened  her  end  on:, 
the  17th  of  May,  1727.    She  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  11.  a.  minor,  fon  to  the 
Czarowitz.    Many  domeftic  revolutions  happened  in  Ruifia  during  the  Ihort  rcipn- 
of  this  prince  ;  but  none  was  more  remarkable,  than  the  difgrace  and  exile  of 
prince  Menzikoff.    Peter  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1730. 

Notwithfi:anding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  his  wife,  the  Ruffian  fen  ate  and  no-- 
bility,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  11.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of  fucceffion- 
which  they  had  eftabliflied.  The  male  iffue  of  Peter  was  now  extinguilhed  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Holftein,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  was,  by  the  deftination  of  the 
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];itc  emprcfs,  entitled  to  the  crown;  but  the  Ruffians,  for  poHtical  reafons,  filled 
tlirir  throne  with  Anne,  dutchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  Iwan,  Peter's 
eldeft  brother;  though  her  cldefl  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  was  alive. 
Her  reign  was  extremely  profperous;  and  though  flie  accepted  of  the  crown  under 
limitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory  to  her  dignity,  yet,  by  tlie  affiftance  of 
the  guards,  flie  broke  them  all,  and  aiferted  the  prerogative  of  her  anceftors.  She 
rnifcd  her  favourite  Biron  to  the  duchy  of  Courland,  and  gave  way  to  many  fan- 
guinary  meafares  and  fcvere  executions  on  his  account,  Upon  her  death,  in  1740, 
Jolm,  the  fon  of  her  niece,  the  priftcefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  by  Anthony  Ulric  of 
Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel,  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to  the  fucceffion;  but  being  no 
more  than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed  to  be  adminiftrator  of  the  empire 
during  his  nonage.  This  deftination  was  difagreeabie  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh and  her  hufband,  and  unpopular  among  the  Ruffians.  Count  Munich  was 
esuploved  by  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh  to  arreft  Biron,  who  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die,  but  was  fe35t  into  exile  to  Siberia,  where  he  continued  till 
..Peter  III.  recalled  him,  and  Catharine  reftored  him  to  the  duchy  of  Courland. 
.  .  The  adminftration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh  and  her  hufband  was 
upon  many  accounts,  but  particularly  that  of  her  German  connexions,  difagree- 
abie, not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  notv/ithftand- 
ing  her  profperous  war  with  the  Swedes,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter,  by  Ca- 
tharine, to  Peter  the  Great,  formed  fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  ffie  was 
proclaimed  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias ;  and  the  prhicefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  her 
huiband,  and  fon,  v/ere  made  prifoners. 

Elizabeth's  reign  inay  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious  than  that  of  any  of 
her  predeceffors,  her  father  excepted.  She  aboliffied  capital  puniffiments;  and 
introduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  moderation,  till  her  time  un- 
known in  Ruffia.  Count  Munich  v/as  confined  at  Pelin  in  Siberia,  in  a  prifon, 
which  by  his  order  was  ercfted  for  Biron;  he  had  a  daily  allowance  of  12s.  for 
himfelf,  his  wife,  and  a  few  fervants.  After  21  years  imprifonment  he  was  re- 
leafed  and  reftored  to  his  ancient  rank  by  Peter  ill.  in  1762,  and  died  in  1765, 
eighty-three  years  old.  The  chief  difgrace  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  the  puniili- 
ment  of  the  counteffes  Beftucheff  and  Lapuchin  ;  each  received  50  flrokes  of  the 
knout  in  the  open  fquare  of  Peterlburgh,  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  and  they  were 
banifficd  into  Siberia.  The  real  crime  of  the  laft  M'as  her  commenting  too  freely  on 
the  emprefs's  amours.  Having  glorioully  finiffied  the  war  with  Sweden,  Elizabeth 
replaced  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion  in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  her  heir 
the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  who  was  defcended  from  her  eldeft  fifter.  She  gave 
him  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Ruffia :  and  foon  after  her  acceihon  to  the  throne, 
fne  called  him  to  her  court,  where  he  renounced  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  and 
married  a  princefs  of  Anhalt-Zerbft,  by  whom  he  had  a  foif,  who  is  nov/  heir  to 
the  Ruffiian  empire.  Fevv^  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory 
than  Elizabeth.  She  Was  cfompletely  victorious  over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance 
was  courted  by  Great  Britain,  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubfidy  ;  but  m.any  poli- 
tical and  fome  private  reafons,  -it  is  faid,  determmed  her  to  take  part  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  againft  the  king  of  Prwffia  in  1756.  Her  arms  gave  a  turn  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  war,  notvvithftanding  that  monarch's  amazing  abilities  both  in  the 
fi.ekl  and  cabinet.  Her  cont]^uefts  were  fuch  as  portended  the  entire  deftruftion  of 
the  Fruffian  powder,  which  was,  -perhaps,  faved  only  by  her  critical  death,  on  Ja- 
nuary 5,  1762. 

Elizabeth  was  fucceedcd  by  Peter  IIL  grand-duke  of  Ruffia,  and  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein, a  prince  whofe  condutt  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  He  mounted  the 
tluone  poiTeffcd  of  an  enthu'fiafti£:  .adoiiration  for  his  Pruilian  majefty's  virtues;  to 
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Avhom  he  gcneroufly  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles  and  pra6\iccs  he  fcenicd  to 
have  adopted  as  the  diretlories  of  his  future  reign.  Several  fakitary  regulations  were 
made  during  his  Ihort  dominion,  and  he  aholiihed  many  prerogatives  that  were 
opprellive  and  tyrannical.  But  he  foon  incurred  the  general  odium  by  his  public 
contempt  of  the  Ruilian  manners  and  religion.  He  might  have  furmounted  the  ef- 
fefts  of  many  peculiarities,  unpopular  as  they  were,  but  he  aimed  at  ecclefiaftical 
reformations  in  his  dominions,  which  Peter  the  Great  duril  not  attempt;  and  he  even 
ventured  to  cut  ofi^  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  It  is  alfo  alledged,  that  he  had  formed 
a  refolution  to  deftroy  both  his  emprefs  and  her  fon;  and  tlie  advocates  of  Feter  the 
Third  acknowledge,  that  he  had  refolved  to  fimt  up  his  wife  in  a  convent,  or  rather 
in  the  fortrefs  of  Schlullelburg,  and  then  to  place  his  miftrefs,  the  countefs  of  Vo- 
ronzof,  upon  the  throne.  The  execution  of  his  dcfigns  was  prevented  by  an  airaoft 
general  confpiracy  formed  againlt  him,  in  which  the  emprefs  took  a  very  a6tive 
part  ;  and  this  imfortunate  prince  fcarcely  knew  an  interval  between  the  Icfs  of  his 
crown  and  his  life,  of  which  he  was  deprived,  while  under  an  ignominious  coniine- 
ment  at  Robfcha,  in  July,  1762.    His  wite  Catharine  II.  was  proclaimed  emprefs. 

The  moft  remarkable  domeftic  occurrence  of  her  reign  is  the  death  of  prince 
Iwan,  fon  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh.  This  young  prince,  as  foon  as  he 
came  into  the  world  was  defigned,  though  illegally,  to  wear  the  imperial  crown 
of  Rulha,  after  the  death  of  his  great  aunt,  the  emprefs  Anna  Iwanona;  but  by  the 
advancement  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  he  was  condemned  to  lead  an  obfcure  life 
in  the  caftle  of  Schluffelburg  under  a  ftrong  guard,  who  had  particular  orders,  that 
if  any  perfon,  or  any  armed  force,  was  employed  in  attempting  to  deliver  him,  they 
Ihould  kill  him  immediately.  He  lived  quietly  in  his  prifon  when  tlie  emprefs, 
Catharine  11.  mounted  the  throne ;  and  as  the  revolution  which  depofed  her  huf- 
band  Peter  III.  had  occafioned  a  ftrong  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  Catha- 
rine was  apprehenfive  that  fome  attempts  might  be  made  in  favour  of  Iwan ;  Ihe 
therefore  doubled  the  guards  of  this  unhappy  prince,  and  particularly  entrufted 
him  to  the  care  of  two  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  her  intereft.  A  lieutenant 
of  infantr}^,  who  was  born  in  the  Ukraine,  undertook  to  deliver  Iwan  by  force  of 
arms  from  the  fortrefs  of  Schluflelburg;  which  furnilhed  a  pretence  for  putting  the 
prince  to  death,  the  i6th  of  July,  1764,  after  an  imprifonrnent  of  23  years.  The 
lieutenant  who  attempted  to  deliver  him  was  arrefted,  and  afterwards  beheaded, 
and  his  body  burnt  with  the  fcaffold  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  it  has  been  re- 
prefented  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  court,  though  he  fuffered  for  executing 
the  inftruftions  he  had  received. 

While  this  event  excited  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  nation,  the  flames  of  civil 
war  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  Poland,  which  has  generally  been  the  cafe 
when  the  throne  was  vacant.  And  as  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Poland  is  a" 
capital  objeQ:  with  Ruffia,  the  emprefs  Catharine  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  Po- 
land, and  by  her  influence  count  Poniatowfki  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  She  alfo 
interpofed  in  order  to  fecure  the  rights  which  the  treaty  of  Olivia  had  given  to  the 
Greek  and  Proteftant  fubjefifs  of  Poland.  But  the  umbrage  which  her  imperial 
majefty's  armies  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Poles,  by  their  refidence  in  Poland, 
increafed  the  rage  of  civil  war  in  that  country,  and  produced  confederacies  againft 
all  that  had  been  done  during  the  late  ele£l:ion  ;  wliich  rendered  Poland  a  fcene 
of  blood  and  confufion.  The  conduft  of  Ruffia,  with  regard  to  Poland,  gave  fo 
much  offi^nce  to  the  Ottoman  court,  that  the  Grand  Siguier  fent  Obreikoff,  the 
Ruffian  minifter,  to  the  prifon  of  the  Seven  Towers,  declared  war  againft  Ruffia, 
and  marched  a  very  numerous  army  to  the  confines  of  Rutlia  and  Poland.  Hofti- 
lities  foon  commenced  between  thefe  rival  and  mighty  empires.  In  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  1769,  Crim  Gueray,  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  body  of  Tartars,  fupported  by  10,000  Spahis,  having  broken  the  Rulfian 
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lines  of  communication,  penetrated  into  the  province  of  New  Servia,  where  he 
committed  great  ravages,  burning  many  towns  and  villages,  and  carrying  off 
thoufands  of  captives.  In  April  following,  the  Grand  Vizir,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  began  his  march  from  Conftantinople,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Danube.  In  the  mean  time,  prince  Galitzin,  who  commanded  the  Ruffian  army 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neifter,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  attempt  fomething  de- 
cifive,  before  the  arrival  of  the  great  TurkiOi  force  in  that  quarter.  He  advanced 
to  Choczim,  where  he  encamped  in  fight  of  a  body  of  30,000  Turks,  commanded 
by  Caraman  Pacha,  and  intrenched  under  the  cannon  of  the  town.  The  prince 
attacked  the  Turks  in  their  entrenchments  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
April,  and  notwithftanding  an  obftinate  defence,  and  a  dreadful  fire  from  the  for- 
trefs,  at  length  beat  them  out  of  their  trenches.  The  Turks  endeavoured  to  cover 
their  retreat,  by  detaching  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the 
Ruflian  army ;  but  they  had  fuch  a  warm  reception  from  the  artillery,  that  they 
foon  retired  in  great  diforder.  General  Stoffelri,  and  prince  Dolgorucki  were  then 
ordered  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  at  the  head  of  eight  battalions ;  which  they  did 
fo  effeftually,  that  they  followed  them  into  the  fuburbs  of  Choczim,  where  the  pur- 
fuit  was  only  flopped  by  the  pallifadoes  of  the  fortrefs.  Soon  after,  the  town  was 
fet  on  fire  by  red-hot  balls,  and  a  great  number  of  Jews  and  Chriftians  took  refuge 
in  the  Ruflian  camp.  From  thefe  fucceffes  of  the  Ruffians,  it  might  have  been 
expe£fed  that  Choczim  would  have  immediately  fallen  ;  but  prince  Galitzin 
thought  proper  to  retire,  and  to  repafs  the  Neifter,  being  deficient  in  artillery. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  Turkifh  cavalry  had  over-run  the  neighbouring  countryj 
burnt  fome  fmall  towns,  and  deftroyed  fome  Ruffian  magazines. 

While  the  RuflQans  and  Turks  were  attacking  each  other  in  different  places  of 
their  dominions  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  the  Tartar  Afiatic  nations,  in  their  different 
interefts,  extended  the  rage  of  war  into  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  9th 
of  May  a  bloody  engagement  was  fought  between  the  Kalmucs  and  thofe  Tar- 
tars that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Cuban,  lying  between  the  Black  and  the  Caf- 
pian  feas.  This  engagement  continued  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet; 
wheii  the  Kalmucs,  by  the  aflifl:ance  of  fome  Ruffian  officers,  with  a  detachment 
of  dragoons  and  Coffacs,  and  two  pieces  of  gannon,  obtained  a  complete  viftory, 
having  made  a  great  flaughter,  as  the  Kalmucs  gave  no  quarter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  European  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  Rufl[ian  Ukraine  on  the  fide  of 
Backmuth,  where  they  made  great  devaftations. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  a  very  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  a  confiderable 
Turkifh  army,  and  the  Ruffians  under  prince  Galitzin  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Choczim,  in  which  the  Turks  were,  defeated.  The  Ruffians  immediately  invefi:ed 
Choczim,  but  the  garrifon,  being  numerous,  made  frequent  fallies,  and  received 
great  reinforcements  from  the  grand  vizir's  camp,  who  was  now  confiderably  ad- 
vanced on  this  fide  of  the  Danube.  Several  a6fions  enfued,  and  prince  Galitzin 
was  again  obliged  to  retreat  and  repafs  the  Neifter.  It  was  computed  that  the 
fiege  of  Choczim,  and  the  a£lions  confequent  to  it,  coft  the  Ruffians  above  20,000 
men.  In  the  management  of  this  war,  the  grand  vizir  atied  with  a  degree  of  pru- 
dence, which  it  has  been  thought  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  defigns  of  the 
Ruffians,  if  the  fame  condu6t'  had  been  afterwards  purfued.  But  the  army  of  the 
vizir  was  extremely  licentious,  and  his  caution  gave  offence  to  the  Janizaries :  fo 
that,  in  confequence  of  their  clamours,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  councils  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  feraglio,  he  at  length  became  a  facrifice,  and  Moldovani  Ali  Facha, 
a  man  of  more  courage  than  conduft,  was  appointed  his  fuccelfor. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  general  Romanzow  committed  great  devaftations  on 
the  Turks  on  the  borders  of  Bender  and  Oczakov/,  where  he  plundered  and  burnt 
feverai  towns  and  villages,  defeated  a  Turkifii  detachment,  and  carried  off  a  great 
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booty  of  cattle.  Tlie  Tartars  alfo  committed  great  ravages  in  Poland,  where  they 
almolt  deftroyed  the  palatinate  of  Bracklaw,  befides  doing  much  mifchief  in  other 
places.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Ruffian  army  was  again  polled  on  the 
banks  of  theNeifter,  and  defended  the  paffage  of  that  river  againft  the  Turks, 
whole  whole  armv,  under  the  command  of  the  new  vizir,  had  arrived  on  the  op- 
poiite  fhore.  Having  laid  three  bridges  over  the  Neifter,  the  Turkifli  army,  began 
to  pafs  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Prince  Galitzin  having  perceived  this 
motion  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  immediately  attacked  thofe 
troops  that  had  croffed  the  river  in  the  night,  who  confequently  could  neither  choofc 
their  ground,  nor  have  time  to  extend  or  form  themfelves  properly  where  they 
were.  Notwithftanding  thefe  extreme  difadvantages,  the  engagcnicnt  was  ob 
ftinate,  and  continued  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  noon.  The  Turks  were 
obliged  to  repafs  the  river  with  great  lofs.  It  was  computed  that  about  60,000 
Turks  croffed  the  river,  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  engagement.  Prince 
Gahtzin  charged  at  the  head  of  five  columns  of  infantry,  with  fixed  bayonets,  who 
deftrored  the  flower  of  the  Turkifli  cavalry.  It  is  faid,  that  the  lofs  of  the  Turks 
in  this  battle,  amounted  to  7000  men  killed  upon  the  fpot,  befides  wounded  and 
prifoners,  and  a  great  number  who  were  drowned.  Though  the  ill  conduft  of  the 
vizir  had  greatly  contributed  to  this  capital  misfortune,  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  engaging  in  another  operation  of  the  fame  nature.  He  now  laid  but  one 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  he  had  the  precaution  to  cover  with  large  batteries  of 
cannon,  over  which  he  intended  the  whole  army  fliould  pafs.  On  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember eight  thoufand  Janizaries  and  four  thoufand  regular  cavalry,  the  flower 
of  the  Ottoman  forces,  paffed  over  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  the  reft  of  the 
army  were  in  motion  to  follow,  when  a  fudden  and  extraordinary  fwell  of  the 
waters  of  the  Neifter  totally  deftroyed  the  bridge.  The  Ruffians  loft  no  time  in 
making  ufe  of  this  great  and  unexpefted  advantage.  A  moft  defperate  engage- 
ment enfued ;  not  only  the  field  of  battle,  but  the  river  over  which  fome  few 
hundreds  of  Turks  made  their  efcape  by  fwimming,  was  for  fevei:fil  miles  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  The  Ruflians  took  64  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above  150  colours 
and  horfe-tails.  The  Turks  immediately  broke  up  their  camp,  abandoned  the 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Choczim,  with  all  its  ftores  and  numerous  artillery,  and  retired 
towards  the  Danube.  They  were  much  exafperated  at  the  ill  conduft  of  the 
vizir;  and  it  was  computed  that  the  Turks  loft  28,000  of  the  braveft  of  their 
troops  within  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  that  48,000  more  abandoned  the 
army,  and  totally  deferted,  in  the  tumultuous  retreat  to  the  Danube,  Prince  Ga- 
litzin placed  a  garrifon  of  four  regiments  in  the  fortrefs  of  Choczim,  foon  after  re- 
figned  the  command  of  the  army  to  general  count  Romanzow,  and  returned  to 
Peterfburgh  covered  with  laurels. 

The  Ruffians  carried  on  the  v^ar  with  fuccefs ;  they  over-run  the  great  province 
of  Moldavia,  and,  general  Elmpt  took  pofl'eflion  of  the  capital,  Jaffy,  without  oppo- 
fition.  As  the  Greek  natives  of  this  province  had  always  fecretly  favoured  the 
Ruflians,  they  now  took  this  opportunity  of  their  fuccefs,  and  the  abfence  of  the 
Turks,  to  declare  themfelves  openly.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  and 
afterv^'ards  thofe  of  Wallachia,  acknowledged  the  emprefs  of  Ruifia  as  their 
fovereign,  and  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  her.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  1770,  general 
Romanzow  defeated  a  Turkifli  army,  near  the  river  Larga,  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  80,000  men,  and  commanded  by  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea.  But  on  the  Jecond  of 
Auguft,  the  fame  Ruflian  general  obtained  a  ftill  greater  victory  over  another  army 
of  the  Turks,  commanded  by  a  new  grand  vizir.  This  army  was  very  numerous, 
but  was  totally  defeated.  It  is  faid  that  above  7000  Turks  were  killed  ,on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  that  the  roads  to  the  Danube  were  covered  with  dead  bodies. 
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But  it  was  not  only  by  land,  that  the  Ruffians  carried  on  the  war  fuccefsfully 
ngainft  the  Turks.  The  emprefs  fent  a  confiderable  fleet  of  men  of  war,  Ruffiaa 
built,  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  aft  againft  the  Turks  on  that  fide;  and,  by  means 
of  this  fleet,  under  count  Orlof,  the  Ruflians  fpread  ruin  and  defolation  through 
the  open  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  neighbouring  defencelefs  coafts  of 
Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  particulars  of  which  will  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  Turkey. 
It  is  obfervabfe,  that  in  their  naval  enterprizes,  the  Ruffians  were  much  indebted 
to  Englilli  oflicers.  A  peace  was  concluded  on  the  21  ft  of  July  1774,  highly 
honourable  and  beneficial  to  the  Ruflians,  by  which  they  obtained  the  liberty  of  a 
free  navigation  over  the  Black  fea,  and  a  free  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

Before  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ruffia, 
w^hich  gave  much  alarm  to  the  court  of  Peterfburgh.  A  Coflac,-  whofe  name  was 
PugatfchefF,  aflumed  the  name  and  chara£ter  of  the  late  unfortunate  emperor 
Peter  the  Third.  He  appeared  in  the  province  of  Kafan,  and  pretended,  that  he 
made  his  efcape,  through  an  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Providence,  from  the 
murderers  who  were  employed  to  aflfaffinate  him ;  and  that  the  report  of  his  death 
was  only  a  fiction  of  the  court.  His  perfon  is  faid  to  have  had  a  ftriking  refemblance 
to  that  of  the  late  emperor,  a  circumftance  which  firft  induced  him  to  engage  m 
this  entcrprize.  As  he  pofleiTed  abilities  and  addrefs,  his  followers  foon  became 
very  numerous ;  and  he  at  length  found  himfelf  fo  powerful,  that  he  ftood  feveral 
engagements  with  the  ableft  Ruffian  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of 
troops,  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the  country.  But  being  totally  defeated, 
and  then  betrayed  by  tWo  of  his  confidants,  he  was  brought  to'Mofcow  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  there  beheaded  and  quartered  on  the  21ft  of  January,  1775. 

The  peace  of  1774,  was  then  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  immediate  prefer- 
vation  of  the  Turkifli  eiPxpire ;  but,  within  fo  fmall  a  fpace  of  time  as  five  years, 
a  new  war  was  juft  vipon  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  the  two  empires ;  and 
was  only  prevented  by  a  new  treaty  of  pacification,  which  took,  place  on  the  21ft 
of  March,  1779-  But  the  great  fource  of  difcord  was  flill  left  open.  The  pre- 
tended independency  of  the  Crimea,  afforded  fuch  an  opening  to  Ruffia,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  and  fuch  opportunities  of  interference,  that  it 
was  fcarcely  poffible  that  'any  lafting  tranquillity  could  fubfift  between  the  two 
empires.  A  claim  made  and  infifled  on  by  Ruflia,  of  eftablifliing  confuls  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Beflarabia,  was  exceedingly  grievous  - 
to  the  Porte.  After  long  difputes,  the  Turkifli  minifters,  more  from  a  fenfe  of  the 
difability  of  the  ftate  for  war,  than  from  pacific,  difpofitions,  found  it  neceflary, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1.78 1>  to  give  up  the  point  of. debate  with  refpe6t  to 
the  confuls.  This  conccflion,  hov/ever  mortifying,  produced  but  .  a  fliort-lived 
cffetl.  New  troubles  were  continually  breaking  forth.  The  emperor  of  Germany 
having  avovvcd  his  determination  of  fupporting  all  the  claiiris'of  Ruflia  as  well  as 
his  own,  all  fides  prepared  for  the  moft  determined  hoftility,  and  tlie  preparations 
were  immenfe  on  all..  The  year  1783,  accordingly  exhibited  the  moll  formidable 
a] 'paratus  of  war  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  borders  of  Europe.  However,  in 
the  iTiddft  of  ail  thefe  appearances  of  war,  negociations  for  a  peace  were  conr 
tinually  carried  on  at  Conllantinopie,  which  was  at  laft  figned  January  9th,  1784. 
By  this  treaty  Ruffia  retains  the  full  fovereignty  of  her  new  acquifitions,  viz.  the 
Crimea,  the  ifle  of  Taman,  and  part- of  Cuban. — As  the  recovery  and  reftoratioa 
<A'  every  thing  Greek,  is  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  court  of  Peterfburgh,  fa 
the  Crimea,  and  its  dependencies  are  in  future  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Taur 
rica ;  particular  places  are  likewife  refi:ored  to  their  ancient  appellations,  and  the 
Celebrated  port  and  city  of  Caffa,  has  now  refumed  its  long-forgotten  name  of 
'i  hcodolia.    Since  this  accelfion  of  dominion,  new  towns,  with  Greek  or  Ruffian 
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names,  are  rifing  fall  in  the  deferts,  and  are  peopled  moftly  by  colonies  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians. 

The  year  1787  opened  with  the  extraordinary  fpeftacle  of  the  journey  of  the 
emprefs'  of  Rulha  to  Cherfon,  where  it  feems  to  have  been  her  original  intention 
to  have  been  crowned  with  all  poihble  magnificence,  and  under  the  fplendid  titles 
of  emprefs  of  the  Eaft,  liberator  of  Greece,  and  reviver  of  the  feries  of  Roman 
emperors,  who  formerly  fwayed  the  fceptre  over  that  divifion  of  the  globe  ;  but 
this  coronation,  for  reafons  we  are  unable  to  affign,  was  laid  afide.  The  fplendor 
of  the  rout  of  the  czarina  exceeded  whatever  the  imagination  would  fpontaneoufly 
fuggeli.  She  was  efcorted  by  an  army.  Pioneers  preceded  her  march,  Avhofe 
bulinefs  it  was  to  render  the  road  as  even  and  pleafant  as  it  could  poilibly  be 
made.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  journey,  Ihe  found  a  temporary  palace  erefted 
for  her  reception,  together  with  all  the  accommodations  and  luxuries  that  Feterf- 
burgh  could  have  afforded.  In  the  lift  of  her  followers  were  the  ambafiadors  of 
London,  Verfailles  and  Vienna  ;  and  her  own  ambafiador  as  well  as  the  envoy  of 
the  emperor  to  the  court  of  Confeantinople,  were  appointed  to  meet  her  at 
Cherfon.  The  king  of  Poland  met  her  on  her  journey ;  and  the  emperor,  not 
fatisfied  with  fwelling  her  triumph  at  Cherfon,  appeared  in  that  capital  eight  days 
before  her,  and  proceeded  to  a  conliderable  diftance  up  the  Dnieper,  to  intercept 
her  progrefs.  Her  route  was  through  Kiow,  where  ihe  remained  three  months, 
and  was  received  under  triumphal  arches;  and  upon  her  arrival  at  Cherfon, having 
thought  proper  to  extend;the  walls  of  the  city,  fhe  infcribed  over  one  of  the  gates,, 
"  Through  this  gate  lies  the  road  to  Byzantium."  The  czai-ina  returned  to  Peterf-- 
burgh,  by  the  way  of  Mofcow. 

Scarcely  had  the  emprefs  returned  to  her  capital,  before  fire  was  followed  by 
the  Turkifli  declaration  of  hoftilities.  The  emperor  of  Germany  joined  her  in  de- 
claring war  againft  the  Porte,  who,  inftead  of  being  dilheartened  at  the  formi- 
dablenefs  of  this  confederacy,  applied,  themfelves  with  redoubled  ardour  to  pre- 
pare for  refiftance.  The  operations  of  the  Ruffian  forces  were  direfted  againft 
Choczim  and  Oczakow.  In  the  former  of  thefe  undertakings  they  a61ed  rather 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  emperor's  general,  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  who  from  the 
laft  day  of  June  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  1788,  continued  a  very  power- 
ful attack  on  this  city,  when  it  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  imperial  forces. 
Oczakow,  after  an  obftinate  conteft,  in  which  the  Ruffians  at  length  became  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  a  winter's  camp.aigii,  was  taken  by  ftorni.on  the  feven^ 
teenth  of  December  following. .  - 

It  was  during  the  progrefs  of  thefe  hoftilities  with  the  Porte,  that  Ruflia  found 
herfelf  fuddenly  involved  in  a  new  and  unexpefted  war;    As  a  nation,  Sweden 
had  the  greateft  caufes  of  refentment  againft  Ruilia  for  paft  injury  and  lofs,  at  the 
fame  time  that  fhe  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  her  prefeiit  overgrown  power 
and  boundlefs  ambition,  which  was  as  little  qualified  in  the.  wanton  difplay,  as  it. 
was  ungoverned  in  the  aftual  exertion.    Ruffia  has  conftantiy  found  means  to 
maintain  a  ftrong  and  numerous  party  in  Sweden.    All  thefe  caufes  operating 
together,  induced  Guftavus  the  Third,  to  meditate  a  project  of  hoftilities  againit . 
Rufiia,  which  were  commenced  in  Finland  ;  a  few  days  after  the  king's  arrival  in 
that  province.    But  the  principal  atiion  of  the  campaign  was  the  naval  buttle  off.' 
Hoogland,  in  the  Gulph  of  Finland.    The  engagement,  which  lafted  five  hours, 
was  fought  with  conliderable  fkill  and  obftinacy  on  both  fides.-    Ihe  forces  were  •« 
nearly  equal.    The  Ruffjan  fieet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Greig,  conlifted  of 
feventeen  fliips  of  the  line ;  and  the  Swedifh,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Sudermania,  the  king's  brother,  conufted  of  fifteen,  of  an  inferior  weight  of  metal, . 
but  reinforced  by  five  frigates,  one  of  forty-four,  and  the  reft  of  forty  guns  each, 
which  occafionally  ranged  theniiclves  in  order  of  battle o     The  Ruffians  poffeffed, .  • 
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upon  the  wliole,  a  fuperiority  of  294  pieces  of  cannon  j  while  that  in  the  weight 
of  metal  was  perhaps  of  greater  moment.  The  viftory,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe  in 
actions  not  apparently  and  abfokitely  decifive,  was  claimed  by  both  fides.  But, 
it  feems  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Swedes  in  the  higheft  period  of  their  glory,  had 
never  difplayed  greater  gallantry  by  fea,  or  land,  than  they  did  upon  this  occafion. 
Their  princely  commander  merited  a  very  confiderable  lliare  of  the  glory,  of  this 
engagement.  At  laft,  after  many  other  engagements  attended  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1790,  a  convention  for  a  peace  was  figned  between 
the  courts  of  Ruiha  and  Svv^eden,  and  was  ratified  in  fix  days  after. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1790,  the  emprefs  had  the  fatisfacliion  to  fee  her  con- 
quefts  no  longer  bounded  by  the  courfe  of  the  Danube.  The  capture  of  Ifmail 
was  the  laft.  important  aftion.  Eight  different  times  were  the  Mufcovites  repulfed 
with  the  flaughter  of  many  of  their  bravefl:  foldiers.  At  the  ninth,  general  Suvar- 
row  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  fnatching  a  flandard  out  of  an  officer's  hand,  he 
ran  direftly  towards  the  town,  paffed  the  trenches,  and  clambering  up  the  wall, 
planted  it  himfelf  upon  the  ramparts,  "There,"  cried  he,  "my  fellow  foldiers, 
behold  there  your  ftandard  in  the  power  of  your  enemy,  unlefs  you  will  preferve 
it;  but,  I  know  you  are  brave,  and  will  not  fuffer  it  to  remain  in  their  hands." 
This  fpeech  had  the  defired  efFeft.  It  was  taken  by  ftorm  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1790,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  fiege  and  capture  did  not  coft:  the  Ruffians  lefs 
than  10,000  men.  The  moft  fliocking  part  of  the  tranfaftion  is,  that  the  garrifon 
(whofe  bravery  merited,  and  would  have  received  from  a  generous  foe,  the  highefl 
honours)  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood,  by  the  mer.cilefs  Ruffians,  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  30,000  men,  by  their  own  account ;  and  the  place 'was  given  up  to  the 
unreftrained  fury  of  the  brutal  foldiery.  The  moil'  horrid  outrages  were  perpetra- 
ted on  the  defencelefs  inhabitants,  and  the  conducf  of  the  conquerors,  was  more 
that  of  a  horde  of  cannibals,  than  of  a  civilized  people. 

England  and  Prufifia,  after  a  long  and  expenfive  armed  negotiation,  at  length 
affented  to  the  demand  of  the  emprefs,  which  was  ftrengthened  by  the  interference 
of  Spain  and-  Denmark,  that  Oczakow,  and  the  territory  between  the  rivers.  Bog 
and  Niefler,  fliall  in  full  fovereignty  belong  to  RufTia,  that  the  river  Niefler  fliall 
for  the  future  determine  the  frontiers  of  Ruflia  and  the  Porte  ;  that  the  two  powers 
may  erefl:  on  the  fnores  of  that  river  w^hat  fortreffes  they  think  proper ;  and  Ruff 
fia  engages  to  grant  a  free  navigation  on  the  river  Niefter.    This  was  concluded 

on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  1791.  Thus  has  the  Porte  entered  into  a  war,  for  the 

purpofe  of  regaining  the  Crimea,  and  after  reducing  th^  Ottoman  empire  to  ex- 
treme weaknefs,  and  internal  fymptoms  of  ruin,  irretrievable  by  a  government  in 
a  regular  progrefs  of  dfeterioration,  loft  an  important  territory,  and  left  the  exift- 
ance  of  the  empire,  at  the  mercy  of  another  Ruffian  war.  By  fome  advantages 
offered  to  Ruffia  and  Poland,  and  a  few  intrigues,  RufiTia  maj  change  the  fluftu- 
ating  ftream  of  European  politics,  and  by  one  povs^erful  campaign,  overturn  the 
Turkiili  monarchy.  The  final  treaty  with  the  I'urks,  concluded  at  Jafiy  the  9th 
of  January,  1792.  The  emprefs  is  improving  Oczakow,  and  rendering  it  a  place 
of  great  ftrength,  importance,  and  commerce.—- At  the  fame  time,  Catharine  is 
not  negligent  of  her  fiiare  in  European  politics.  She  has  affured  the  pope  that  flie 
wiil'fupport  him  in  the  refumption  of  Avignon  ;  and  has  publhhed  a  warm  mani- 
fefto  againft  the  French  revolution.  But  Poland,  and  the  efforts  which  that  people 
made  in  the  caufe  of  liberty^,  gave  her  the  greateft  apprehcnfions.  To  this  un- 
happy kingdom,  the  only  recent  tranfa£f ions  of  her  reign,  worthy  of  attention, 
have  been  directed.  Whilft  flie  has  been  -amufing  the  world  with  raanifeftoes 
.againft  France,  flie  has  beheld  with  pleafurc  the  greateft  powers  of  Europe  waft- 
,3ng  their  ftrength  and  treafure,  and  has,  undifturbed  by  any  foreign  interference, 
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made  a  fecond  partition  of  Poland ;  the  circumflances  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  briefly  narrated  in  our  account  of  that  unfortunate  country. 

The  prefent  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  notwithllanding  the  very  unfavourable  circum- 
flances which  attended  her  taking  poffeffion  of  the  government  of  that  empire,  has, 
from  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  filled  her  high  ftation  with  diflinguifhed  re- 
nown. -She  has  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts,  and  endeavoured  greatly  to  ex- 
tend the  commerce  of  her  fubje6fs.  Her  imperial  majefty  has  efFe£led  many 
beneficial  and  important  regulations  in  the  interior  police,  and  particularly  in  the 
courts  of  juftice.  She  has  aboliihed  the  ufe  of  torture,  and  adopted  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  prifons.  The  new  code  of  laws,  for  which  llie  hath 
given  her  inlfrutlions,  is  yet  wanting  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  defpotifm.  One 
of  the  mofl  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  her  reign  is,  her  eftablifliment  of  an  armed: 
neutrality,  for  the  prote61:ion  of  the  commerce  of  nations  not  at  war,  from  any  at- 
tacks or  infults  from  belligerent  powers.  By  the  code,  which  her  imperial 
majefty  has  endeavoured  to  enforce,  neutral  fliips  are  to  enjoy  a  free  navigation 
from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  belligerent  powers ;  and  all  efFefts  belong- 
ing to  the  fubjefts  of  fuch  powers  are  looked  upon  as  free,  on  board  fuch  neutral 
fliips,  except  the  goods  ftipulated  contraband  in  her  treaty  of  commerce  with. 
Great  Britain.  It  was  in  1780,  that  her  imperial  majefty  invited  the  powers  at 
war  to  accede  to  this  armed  neutrality.  Thofe  who  engaged  were  to  make  a 
common  caufe  at  fea  againft  any  of  the  powers  who  fliould  violate,  with  refpeft 
to  neutral  nations,  thefe  principles  of  maritime  law.  The  armed  neutrality  was 
acceded  to,  the  fame  year,  by  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  by  the 
States-General. 

Catharine  II.  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruflias,  princefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  was  born 
May  2d,  1729,  and  afcended  the  throne  July  9th,  1762,  upon  the  depofition  and 
death  of  her  hufband.  She  was  married  to  that  prince- whilft  duke  of  Holftein 
Gottorp,  September  ift,  1745,  by  whom  fhe  has  ifTue  Paul  Petrowitz,  great-duke 
of  Ruflia,  born  Oftober  ift,  1754,  who  has  been  twice  married  j  and  by  his  prefeut. 
duchefs,  the  princefs  of  Wirtemberg,  has  ifTue, 

1.  Alexander,  born  December  23d,  1777. 

2.  Conftantine,  born  May  8th,  1779. 

3.  Alexander  Powlowna,  born  in  Auguft,  1783. 

4.  Helena,  born  December  24th,  1784. 

5.  A  princefs,  born  in  March,  1786. 

6.  Another  princefs,  born  in  May,  1788, 

7.  Another  princefs,  born  in  1792. 


SCOTLAND,    AND    ITS    ADJACENT  ISLES. 

ISLESofSCOTLAND. 

ACCORDING  to  the  general  plan  I  have  laid  down,  I  fiiall  treat  of  the  iflands  • 
belonging  to  Scotland,  before  I  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  that  kingdom ; 
and,  to  avoid  prolixity,  fliall  comprehend,  under  one  head,  thofe  of  Shetland,  Ork- 
ney, and  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifies. 

Situation  and  extent.]  The  ifles  of  Shetland  lie  north-eaft  of  the  Orcades, 
or  Orkney-iflands,  between  60  and  6i  degrees  of  north  latitude  5  and  form  part  of 
the  fl]ire  of  Orkney. 
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Tbe  Orcades  lie  north  of  Dungfby-head,  between  59  and  60  degrees  of  nortli 
latitude  ;  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  tempefcuous  ilrait  called  Fentland  Frith, 
.twenty-four  miles  long,  ajid  twelve  broad. 

The  Hebrides,  or  VVeilern  ifles,  are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  large;  fituated 
between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.]  In  all  thefe  iflands  the  air  is  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious  ;  and 
many  of  the  natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  ifles  they  fee 
to  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July ;  and  during  four  of  the  fummer  months,  they 
have  frequent  communications,  both  for  buhnefs  and  curiofity,  with  each  other,^ 
and  with  the  continent :  the  reft  of  the  year,  they  are  almoft  inacceffible,  through 
togs,  darknefs,  and  ftorms. 

Chief  islands  and  towns.]  The  largeft  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  which  are 
forty-fix  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited)  is  Mainland,  which  is 
60  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  principal  town  is  Larwick,  v.'hich 
contains  300  families  ;  the  whole  number  of  families  in  the  ifland  not  exceeding 
500.  Skalloway  is  another  town,  where  the  remains  of  a  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen, 
and  it  is  the  feat  of  a  prelbyteiy.  Or?  this  ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  fifli  for  her- 
rings at  Midfummer,  and  their  fifhing  feafon  lafts  fix  months. 

The  largefl:  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  are  about  thirty  in  number  (though 
feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled),  is  called  Pomona.  Its  length  is  thirty-three  miles; 
and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  nine.  It  contains  nine  parifla  churches,  and  four 
excellent  harbours. 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and,  in  fome 
places,  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two  pariflies,  and  a  caftle,  called  Duart, 
which  is  the  chief  place  in  the  ifland.  The  other  principal  weftern  iflands  are, 
Lewis  or  Herries  (for  they  both  form  but  one  ifland),  which  belongs  to  the  fliire  of 
Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  breadth;  its  chief 
town  is  Stornvay.  Sky,  belonging  to  the  fliire  of  Invernefs,  is  forty  miles  long, 
and,  in  fome  places,  thirty  broad ;  fruitful,  and  well  peopled.  Bute,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  caftle 
of  Rothfay,  which  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land ;  as  it  now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is  likewife  a  royal  burgh ; 
and  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  fliire  of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  Ila  and  Jura 
are  part  of  Argylefliirc,  and  contain  together  about  370  fquare  miles  ;  but  they 
have  no  towns  worthy  of  notice.  North  Uift  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  call- 
ed Lochmaddy,  famous  for  herring-fifliing.  lona,  once  the  feat  and  fanftuary  of 
weftern  learning,  and  the  burying-place  of  many  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Norway,  is  ftill  famou^for  its  reliques  of  fandHmonious  antiquity.  Some  authors 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  defcribe  the  ifland  of  St.  Kilda,  or  Hirt,  for  no  other 
reafon,  that  I- can  difcover,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  remoteft  of  all  the  north-weft 
iflands,  and  very  difficult  of  accefs ;  for  it  does  not  contain 'above  thirty-five  fa- 
milies. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  popula-")  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  inha- 
TiON,  LANGUAGE,  AND  R E L iGi ON.  3  bitauts  of  the  iflcs  belonging  to  Scotland 
can  be  fo  minutely  defcribed  here,  as  they  have  been  by  fome  other  authors ;  not 
fo  much  on  account  of  their  importance,  as  their  curiofity.  Thofe  of  Shetland 
and  Orkney  were  formerly  fubje^f  to  -the  Normans,  who  conquered  them  in  1099, 
a  few  years  after  they  landed  in  England  under  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the 
.year  1263  they  were  in  poffeflion  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  fold  them  to  Alex- 
ander king  of  Scots,  and  he  gave  them  as  fiefs  to  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of 
Speire.  After  this,  they  became  fubje£t  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Chriftian  I. 
in  the  reign  of  James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as 
a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  all  future  pretenfions  were 
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cntirelv  cedetl  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  with  Anne  of  Denmark. 
The  iiles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a  ftewartry,  or  fliire,  which  fends  a  mem- 
ber to. parliament.  Their  inhabitants  differ  little  trom  the  Lowlanders  of  Scot- 
lanti  J  except  that  their  manners  arc  more  fimple,  and  their  minds  lefs  cultivated. 
iSlen  of  fortune  have  improved  their  cftates  wonderfully  of  late  years ;  and  liave 
introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies  and  luxuries.  They  build  their 
dwellings,  and  other  houfes,  in  a  modern  tafte  ;  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fine- 
nefs  of  their  linen.  As  to  the  common  people,  they  live  upon  butter,  chcefe,  filh, 
fea  and  land  fowl  (of  which  they  have  great  plenty)  particularly  geefe  :  and  their 
chief  drink  is  whey,  which  they  have  the  art  of  fermenting,  fo  as  to  give  it  a 
vinous  quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  illands,  the  Norwegian,  which  is  called 
the  Norfe  language,  is  ftill  fpoken.  Their  intercourfe  with  the  Dutch,  during 
the  filhing  feafon,  renders  that  language  common  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
iflands.  The  people  are  as  expert  as  the  Norwegians  in  feizing  the  nefts  of  fea- 
fowls,  which  build  in  the  moft  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.  The  people's  tem- 
perance preferves  them  from  moll  difeafes.  Ihey  cure  the  fcurvy  and  the  jaun- 
dice, to  which  they  are  fubject,  with  the  powder  of  fnail-fliells  and  four vy-grafs, 
of  which  they  have  plenty.  Their  religion  is  proteftant,  according  to  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  their  civil  inftitutions  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Scotland. 

We  have  the  moft  undoubted  evidences  of  hiftory,  that  about  400  years  ago, 
thefe  ifles  were  much  more  populous  than  they  are  now :  for  the  Hebrides  alone 
fent  10,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  agriculture. 
At  prefent  their  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48,000.  The  people  of  the  He- 
brides are  clothed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  They  are  fimilar  in  per- 
fons,  conftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  prejudices ;  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  more 
poliflied  manners  of  the  Lowlanders  are  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the  High- 
lands :  perhaps  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  difcernible  only  in  the  Hebrides. 

Thofe  illands  alone  retain  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  Celts,  as  defcrlbed  by  the 
oldeft  and  beft  authors ;  with  a  ftrong  tinfture  of  the  feudal  conftitution.  Their 
flianachies  or  ftory-tellers  fupply  the  place  of  the  ancient  bards,  fo  famous  in  hif- 
tory, as  hiftorians  and  g-enealogifts.  The  chief  is  likewife  attended,  when  he  ap- 
pears abroad,  with  his  mufician,  who  is  generally  a  bagpiper,  and  drefled  in  the 
manner,  but,  as  it  is  faid,  more  fumptuoufly  than  the  Englifli  minftrels  of  former 
times*.  That  kind  of  mufic  was  cultivated  with  wonderful  care  among  thefe  illanders 
fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  They  had  regular  colleges  and  pro- 
feffors,  and  the  ftudents  took  degrees  according  to  their  prpficiency.  Many  of  the 
Celtic  rites,  fome  of  which  were  too  barbarous  t©  be  retairied,  or  even  mentioned, 
are  now  aboliflied.  The  inhabitants,  however,  ftill  preferve  the  moft  profound 
refpeft  and  afl^e£Hon»for  their  feveral  chieftains,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Britiih  legiflature  to  break  thofe  connexions.  The  common 
people  are  but  little  better  lodged  than  the  Norwegians  and  Laplanders ;  though 
they  certainly  fare  better,  for  they  have  oatmeal,  plenty  of  fifli  and  fowl,  cheefe, 
butter-milk,  and  whey ;  and  alfo  mutton,  beef,  goat,  kid,  and  venifon.  They 
indulge  themfelves,  like  their  forefathers,  in  a  romantic  poetical  turn;  and  the 
agility  of  both  fexes,  in  the  exercifes  of  the  field,  and  in  dancing  to  their  fa- 
vourite mufic,  is  remarkable. 

The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author  who  fliould  omit  that  remarkable  man- 
tology,  or  gift  of  prophecy,  which  diftinguiilies  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides 
under  the  name  of  the  fecond  fight.    It  would  be  equally  abfurd  to  attempt  to  dif- 


*  See  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englilh  Poetry. 
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prove  the  reality  of  feme  inftances  of  this  kind  that  are  brought  by  reputable  au- 
thors, and  to  admit  all  that  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubje£l.  The  adepts  of  the 
fecond-fight  pretend  that  they  have  certain  revelations,  or  rather  prefentations, 
either  really  or  typically,  w^hich  fwim  before  their  eyes,  of  certain  events  that  are- 
to  happen  in  the  compafs  of  24  or  48  hours.  But  from  the  beft  information,  no- 
two  of  thofe  adepts  agree  as  to  the  manner  and  forms  of  thefe  revelations,  or  have' 
any  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  typical  appearances.  The  truth  feems  t& 
be,  that  thofe  iflanders,  by  indalging  themfelves  in  lazy  habits,  acquire  vifionary 
ideas,  and  overheat  their  imaginations,  till  they  are  prefented  with  thofe  phan^- 
tafms,  which  they  miftake  for  fatidical  or  prophetic  manifeftations.  They 'in- 
ftantly  begin  to  prophefy ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  amidft  many 
thoufands  of  predictions,  fome  did  not' happen  to  be  fulfilled;  and  thefe,  being 
well  attelled,  give  a  fan6lion  to  the  whole. 

Many  learned  men- have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrides,  being  the  moft  wef- 
terly  illands  planted  by  the  Celts,  their  language  muft  remain  there  in  its  greateft 
purity.  This  opinion,  though  plaufible,  is  not  juftified  by  experience.  Many 
Celtic  words,  as  well  as  cuftoms,  are  there  found ;  but  the  intercourfe  which  the 
Hebrides  had  with  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  other  northern  nations,  whofe  lan- 
guage is  mixed  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Teutonic,  which  laft  has  no  affinity  with 
the  Celtic,  has  rendered  their  language  a  compound ;  fo  that  it  approaches  in  no 
degree  to  the-  purity  of  the  Celtic,  commonly  called  Erfe,  which' was  fpoken  by 
their  neiohbours  in  Lochaber  and  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  the  undoubted  defcend* 
ants  of  the  Celts,  among-whom. their  language  remains  more  unmixed. 

The  religion  profelTed  in  the  Hebrides  is  chiefly  prelbyterian,  as  eftabliflied  in 
the  church  of  Scotland;  but  popery  and  ignorance  are  ftill  pretty  prevalent. 
■  Soil,  mines,  and  ciy-AifRiES.]  The  furface  of  thefe  iflands  has  undergone 
great  alterations.  Many  of  them  were  habitations  of  the  Druids,  whofe  temples 
are  ftill  viiible ;  and  thofe  temples  were  furrounded  by  groves,  though  little  or  no 
timber  novy  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ftumps  of  former  trees  are  defcern- 
ible,  as  are  many  veftiges  of  buildings  ere6^ed  fince  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity, 
M^hich  prove  the  decteafe  of  riches,  power,  and  population.  Experience  daily 
fhews,  that  the  coM  fterility  of  the  northern  ifles  was  owing  to  their  want  of  cul- 
ture 3  for  fuch  fpots  as  a're.now  cultivated  produce  corn  and  vegetables  in  abun- 
•d.ance ;  and  fruit-trees  are  now  brought  to  maturity.  Tin,  lead,  and  filver  mines ; 
iuarl,  fiate,  free-ftone,  and  even  quarries  of  marble,  have  been  found  upon  thefe 
illands.  They  are  not  deftitute  of  fine  frelh  water  3  nor  of  lakes  and  rivulets  teem- 
ing-with  excellent  trout. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  Thefe  are  all  in  their  infancy  in  thofe  iflands. 
Their  ftaple  commoditfes  conlift  of  fifli,  efpecially  herrings,  which,  when  properly 
-cured,  are- equal  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch.  They  carry  on  likewife  a  conliderable 
trade  in  down' and  feathers  ;  their  Iheep  afford  them  wool,*which  they  manufac- 
'ture  into  coarfe  cloths ;  and  linen  manufaftures  begin  to  make  fome  progrefs  among 
'them.  I  hey  carry  their  black  cattle  alive  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  wherL^ 
•they  are  difpofed  of  in  fale  or  barter  ;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton, 
which  they  fait  in  the- hide.  Upon  the  whole,  application  and  indufliy,  with 
ibme  portion  of  pviblic  encouragement,  are  only  wanting  to  render  thefe  inlands, 
not  only  comfortable  for  their  inhabitants,  but  ornamental  and  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain.,,    .  ,     .        -  / 

■-  Beasts,  kirds,  and  pishes.]  In  the  neighbouring  countries  already  defcribed, 
■mention  has  been  made  of  moft  of  the  birds  and  fifties  that  have  been  difcovered 
'  here  ;  only-it  is  thought  that  the  ifles  contain  a  fpecies  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  moPe 
noble  and  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The  Shetland 
ifles  are  famous  for  a  fmali  breed  of  horfes,  wliich  are  incredibly  adive,  ftrong,  and 
'.  3  hard>. 
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,hardy,  and  frequently  feen  in  the  ilreets  of  London,  yoked  to  the  fplendid  carnages 
.of  the  curious  or  wealthy.  The  coafts  of  thofe  iflands,  till  within  thcfe  20  years, 
feemed,  however,  to  have  been  created,  not  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  ftrangers. 
The  latter  furnilh  the  former  with  wines,  ftrong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxuries  of  all 
kinds,  for  their  native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  100  per  cent.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  pernicious  trafiic  now  draws  to  an  end.  Three  thoufand 
bufles  have  been  known  to  be  employed  in  one  year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herring 
filher)',  befides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the  Hamburghers,  Eremeners,  and  other  north- 
ern ports. 

Rarities  and  curiosities, 7     Thefe  iflands  exhibit  many  proofs  of  their 
ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL.  3  former  cultivated  fiate,  in  their  churches,  the 
veftiges  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings  both  facred  and  civil.    In  a  gloomy  valley 
^belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of  the  weliern  iflands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  ^ 
Hone  called  a  dwarf-ftone,  36  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  nine  thick ;  in  which  is  a 
fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a  ftone  of  the  fome  lize  for 
a  door.    Within  this  entrance  is  the  refemblance  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out~of 
the  ftone,  big  enough  for  two  perfons  to  lie  on :  at  the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and 
in  the  middle  a  hearth,  with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a  chimney.    It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  recount  the  various. veftiges  of  Druidical  temples,  fome  of  which  mufl  have 
required  equal  labour  with  the  famous  Stone-henge  near  Salifl^ury.    Others  feem 
to  be  memorials  of  particular  perfons,  or  aftions,  confifting  of  one  large  fl:one^ 
Handing  upright :  fome  have  been  fculptured,  and  others  have  ferved  as  fepulchres, 
and  are  compofed  of  llones  cemented  together.    Barrows,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  are  frequent  in  thefe  iflands  ;  and  the  monuments  of  Danifli  and  Nor^ 
wegian  fortifications  might  long  employ  an  able'  antiquary,  to  defcribe.    The  gi- 
gantic bones  found  in  many  burial-places  here  give  room  to  believe,  that  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  were  of  larger  fize  than  the  prefent.    it  is  likewife  probable,  from 
fome  ancient  remains,  particularly  catacombs,  and  nine  filver  fibuhde  or  clafps, 
found  at  Stennis,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with 
thefe  parts. 

.  The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic  buiWing,. 

dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  parifli  church.  Its  roof  is  fup- 
ported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  its  fleeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,, 
by  four  pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church  are  chequered  with  red  and  white 
polifhed  ftones,  emboffed  and  elegantly  flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  ffill  more  diitinguiftied  than  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  ifles  for, 
their  remains  of  antiquity.  The  ifle  of  lona,  called  St.  Columb-Kill,  feems  to  have 
ferved  as  a  fanctuary  for  St.  Columba,  and  other  holy  perfons,  while  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  were  defolated  by  barbarifm.  it  appears  that  the  nothern  pa-' 
gans  often  landed  here,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  fanftity  of  the  place.  Ihe 
church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  built  in  form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  fabric.  Jt 
contains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scotch,  Irifli,  and  Norwegian  kings,  with  fome  Gaelic 
infcriptions.  The  tomb  of  Columba,  who  lies  buried  here,  is  uninfcribed.  The 
fteeple  is  large,  the  cupola  21  feet  fquare,  the  doors  and  windows  are  curioufly 
carved,  and  the  altar  is  of  the  finefl:  marble.  Innumerable  infcriptions,  referring  to 
ancient  cuftoms  and  ceremonies,  are  difcernible  in  this  ifland  ;  which  gives,  counte- 
nance to  the  well-known  obfervation,  that  when  learning  was  nearly  extin6l  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  or  rather  in  thefe  iflands. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland  contain  likewife  fome  natural  curiolities  pe-. 
Culiar  to  themfelves ;  the  phafeoli,  or  Molucca  beans,  have  been  found  in  the  Ork-" 
rieys,  driven,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  Weft:  Indies,  by  the  wefl:erly  winds,  which 
often  force  afliore  many  curious  fliells  and  marine  produftions,  highly  efteemed  by- 
naturalifts.  In  the  parifh  of  Hani,  a  large  piece  of  ftag's  horn  was  found  very  deep  in" 
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tTie  eartli,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  digging  for  marl ;  and  certain  bituminous ^ 
effluvia  produce  furpriling  phsenomena^  which  the  natives  beUeve  to  be  fuper- 
natural. 

But  fome  of  the  moft  aftonifliing  appearances  in  nature  have  remained  unde- 
fcribed,  and,  till  lately,  unobferved,  even  by  the  natives.  A  difcovery  referved 
for  the  inquiiitive  genius  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who,  in  relating  his  voyage  through 
the  Hebrides,  anno  1772,  fays,  "  We  were  no  fooner  arrived  than  we  were  ftruck 
with  a  fcene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  our  expectations,  the  whole  of  that 
end  of  the  ifland  (viz.  StafFa,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth)  fupport- 
ed  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  moftly  above  fifty  feet  high,  ftanding  in  colonnades 
upon  a  firm  bafis  of  rock;  above  thefe  the  ftratum  which  reaches  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as  the  ifland  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or  vallies; 
each  hill,  which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  com.pofed  an  ample  pediment; 
fometimes  fixty  feet  in  thicknefs  from  the  bafe  to  the  point,  and  formed,  by  the 
Hoping  of  the  hill  on  each  fide,  almofl:  into  the  fliape  of  thofe  ufed  in  architec- 
ture. 

"  Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.  W.  you  meet  with  the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  which  furpaflfes  defeription  :  here  they  are  bare  to  their 

very  bafes,  and  the  ftratum  below  them  is  alfo  vifible."  Sir  Jofeph  particularifes 

fundry  other  appearances  in  this,  and  a  neighbouring  ifland,  which  is  wholly  com- 
pofed  of  pillars  without  any  ftratum.    In  fome  parts  of  Staffa,  inftead  of  being 
placed  upright,  the  pillars  were  obferved  to  lie  on  their  fides,  each  forming  a 
iegment  of  a  circle  ;  but  the  moft  ftriking  objeft  in  this  pift urefque  fcene  is  Fingal's 
Cave,  which  he  defcribes  in  the  following  manner : — "  With  our  minds  full  of  fuch 
reflections,  we  proceeded  along  the  fliore,  treading  upon  another  Gianfs  Caufeway; 
every  ftone  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles  ;^ 
till,  in  a  fhort  time,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  moft  magnificent,  I 
fuppofe,  that  has  ever  been  defcribed  by  travellers  * ;  fupported  on  each  fide  by 
ranges  of  columns,  and- roofed  by  the  bottoms,  of  thofe  which  have  been  broken  off 
in  order  to  form  it;  between  the  angles  of  which,  a  yellow  ftalagtitic  matter  has-- 
exuded,  which  ferves  to  define  the  angles  precifely,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  vary  the 
colour,  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance ;  and  to  render  it  ftill  more  agreeable,  the' 
whole  is  lighted  from  without;  fo  that  the  fartheft  extremity  is  very- plainly  feen, 
from  without ;  and  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide, 
is  perfectly  dry  and  wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  of  vapours  with--which.:> 
natural  caverns  in  general  abound." 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  alfo  made  a  voyage  to  thefe  iflands  in  the  fame  year,  had  a- 
glance  of  Staffa,  in  his  paflTage  from  lona  to  Mull,  but.  was  prevented  by  ftormy- 
weather  from  approaching  it.  "  On  the  weft,"  fays  he,  "  appears  the  beautiful  - 
groupe  of  the  Treafliunilh  ifles-.  Neareft-lies  Staffa,  a  new  Giant's  Caufeway,-. 
fifing  amidft  the  waves,  but  with  columns  of  double  the,  height- of  that  in  Ireland  ;-. 
gloffy  and  refplendent,  from  the  beams  of  the  eaftern  fun." — And  in  the  ifle  of  Sky, 
a  confiderable  way  northward,  he  refumes  the  fubject :  "  We  had  in  view  a  fine- 
fcries  of  genuine  bafaltic  columns,  refembling  the  Giant's  Caufeway ;  the  pillars- 
were  above  twenty  feet  high,  confifting  of  four,  five,  and  fix  angles,  but  moftly  of  ' 
.five.    At  a  fmall  diftance  from  thefe,  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  is  a  traCl-.of  fome  roads- 

*  The  dimenlipns  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  by  fn-  J;  Banks 
Feet 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  without       371  At  tlie  end       -       -  - 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch       -       _       .    2^0  Height  of  an  outfide  pillar 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth     ...      ^3  Of  one  at  the  N.  W.  corner 

,At  the  farther  end  20  Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth 

Height  of  tlie  arch  at  the  mouth        «       -    ji;  At  the  bottom 

I 


Feet 

-  70 

-  39 
-    .  -  5+ 

-  18 

9 

entirely 
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entirely  formed  of  the  tops  of  feveral  fen'es  of  columns,  even  and  clofc  fet,  forming 
a  reticulated  furface  of  amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  moft  northern 
bafaltes  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  the  laft  of  four  in  the  BritiiTi  dominions,  all  running 
from  fouth  to  north,  nearly  in  a  meridian  ,-  the  Giant's  Caufeway  appears  firft  : 
Stafta,  &:e.  fucceeds ;  the  rock  Humbla  about  twenty  leagues  farther,  and  finally, 
thofe  columns  of  Sky  :  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  in  all  probability,  conceals  the  vail= 
links  of  this  chain." 

Learning,  learned  men,  and-histor  y.]    See  Scotland- 
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KxTEN-T  AND- Situation. - 

Length    3001    between     1 54  and  59  North  latitude. 
Breadth   190!  1  i  and    6  Weft  longitude. - 

Na.  eIT^^^  Celtse  or  Gauls  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  original 
ame.J  j_  inhabitants  of  this- country.  The  Scots,  a  Scythian  tribe,  invaded 
it  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  having  conquered  the  PiSts, 
the  territories  of  both  were  called  Scotland.  The  word  Scot  being  no  other  than 
a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or  Scythian,  being  originally  from  that  imraenfe  country, 
called  Scythia  by  the  ancients.  It  is  termed  by  the  Italians,  Scotia ;  by  the 
Spaniards,  Efcotia;  by  the  French,  EfcolTe;  and  Scotland  by  the  Scots,  GermanSj- 
and  Englifli. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  2-7,794  fquare  miles,  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  England ;  and  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deu- 
caledonian,  German,  and  Iriih  leas,  or  more  properly  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Divisions  and  subdivisions.]  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  countries  fouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  capital  of  which,  and  of  ail  the  kingdom,  is  Edinburgh , 
and  thofe  to  the- north  of  the  fame  river,  where  the  chief  town  is  Aberdeen.  This 
was  the  ancient  national  divifron ;  but  fome  modern  writers,  with  lefs  accuracy, 
have  divided  it  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  different  habits, 
manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants.  ' 

Eighteen  counties,  or  fliires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthern  divifions,  and  15  to  the 
northern ;  and  thqfe  counties  are  fubdivided  into  ftieriffdoms,  ftewartries,  and  baili-- 
wicks,  according  to  the  ancient  tenures  and  privileges  of  the  landholders. 

Shires,-  Sheriffdoms  and  other Chief  Towns. 

fubdivifions. 

r  ■  7  C  Edinburgh,  W.  long.  3 , 

1.  Edinburgh      (429*)  <  Mid-Lothian     -    -    -  W     N.lat.  56.  Muffelburgh, 

'  3  C     Leith,  and'Dalkeilli. 

^    \j  AA-    4-  f      \^x:  nj  \  f  Dunbar,  Iladdinoton,  and 

2.  Haddington      ( 1 2 1 H  Laft-Lothian     -    -    -     M     T«.r   ^i  p      •  1 

^  ^      1 1  3  <.  North-Berwick. 

*  The  numbers  fliew  the  proportion  of  militia  as  propoCed  to  be  raifcd  in  each'  fhiie,  wheji  tliat- 
fcheme  was  laid  before  parliament  ia  1775. '  '    ■  ' 

3.. Merfc, 
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5- 
6. 


9- 
lo. 

II. 

12. 

13- 
14- 

1 6. 
?7- 


19. 
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'«  ,  'Shires.  Sheriffdoms  and  other  Chief  Towns.  • 

fubdivifions. 

Merfe,  anciently  Bar-  f  The  Marches,  and  Lau- 1  j  j^^^^  Lauder, 
wick*  (ii4(-     derdale     -    -    -    -     3  t 

^  ,  ,  ,  ,  s  f  Tiviotdale,  Lidfale,  Elk-')  c  Jedburgh, Kelfo, and Mel- 
Roxborough     (i65)|    dale  and  Eufdale    -    li  rofs. 

(19)  Ettrick  Foreft  -  - 
(42)  Tweedale     -    -  -r 

(388)|ciydefdale    -    -  - 

(188)  Nithfdale,  Annandale 
(190)  I  Galloway,  Weft  Part 
(100)  Galloway,  Eaft  Part 


Selkirk 
Peebles 

Lanerk 

Dumfries 
Wigtown 
Kircudbright 

Air 

Dumbarton 


}! 


Selkirk. 
Peebles. 

Glafgow,  W.  long.  4-5.  N. 
lat.  55-52.  Hamilton, 
Lanerk,  &  R'utherglen. 
Dumfries,  Annan. 
7  (  Wigtown,  Stranraer,  and 
3  1  Whitehorn. 
Kircudbright. 
Air,  Kilmarnock,  Irwin, 


Bute  (34) 
Caithnefs 

Renfrew 

Stirling 

Linlithgow 


18.  Argyle 


Perth 


Cjr  ,     ^     .  ,        J  ^     ■)  (■  Air,  KilmarnocK,  Irwm, 

(28o))^>^^f'  ^f'"^^^         ^^"-n     Maybold,  Stewarton 
^^    mnghham     ,    ^   -    y|     and  Saltcots. 

(66)   Lenox  ,  i.    -    -    -    -  Dumbarton. 

and        jBute  Arrah,  and  Caith-j  j  ^kk^N.  lat.  58-40.  and 
(io5)|    nefs     -    -    -    -    -    St.  Thurfo.  ^ 

/r«^^  ^^3<if  M  Renfrew,  Paifley,  Gfeen- 

(i26)|Renfrew  -    .    -    —    |i     ock,  and  Port-Glafgow. 
(76)  Stirling    -    -    -    -    -         Stirling  and  Falkirk. 

(80)  I  Weft  Lothian   -    -  ^ 

Argyle,  Cowal,  Knapdale, 
Kintire,  and  Lorn,  with 
Part  of  the  Weftern 
Ifles,  particularly  Ifla, 
Jura,  Mull,  Wift,  Te- 
rif.  Col,  and  Lifmore 
r  Perth,    Athol,  Gowry,'J 
,      ->)     Broadalbin,  Monteith,  ( 
Strathern,    Stormount,  T 
(_    Glenftiield,  &  Raynork) 


(314) 


■1  f  Linlithgow,  Burroiigh- 
3  1  ftonnefs,&Queensferry. 


Inverary,  Dunftaffnage, 
Killonraer,  and  Camp- 
beltown. 


Perth,  Scone,  Dumblane, 
Blair,  and  Dunkeld. 


20.  Kincardihe 


2,1.  Aberdeen 


(109)  |Merns 


(550^ 


Mar,   Buchan,  Garioch^ 
and  Strathbogie 


2.2.  Invernefs 


(282) 


J  L 

Aird,  Strathglafs,  Sky,"^ 
Harris,  Badenoch,  L'o-( 
chaber,  and  Glenmori-?" 

fon  -    -  -  -  -  y 


1  f  Bervie,  Stonhive  and  Kin- 
3  1  cardine. 

-\  fOld  Aberdeen,  W.  Ion. 
j  j  1-40.  N.  lat.  57.-22. 
I  !  New  Aberdeen,  Fra- 
y  ■{  ferlburg,  Peterhead, 
Kintore,  Strathbogie, 
Inverary,  and  Old  Mel- 
drum. 


Invernefs,  Inverlochy,  Fort 
Auguftus,  Boileau. 


*  Berv/ick,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  be-  a  town  and  covinty  of  Itfelf,  in  a  political  fenfe, 
longed  formerly  to  Scotland,  and  gave  name  to  a  difiinft  from  England  and  Scotland,  having  its> 
county,  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  now  formed  into    own  privileg-es.  -  '  " 

23.  NairiQe 


23- 

24- 


^5- 


Shires. 

Nalrne  (27) 
Cromartie 


Fife 


O     T    L  A 

Sheriffdoms  and  other 
fubdivifions. 


N  D. 


159 


Chief  Towns. 


and 


cWeftern  Part  of  Murray,  f  Cromartie. 
I    and  Cromartie   -   -    i  I 


(387)1 


Fife  - 


26.  Forfar 


27.  BamfF 


28.  Sutherland 


(326)|^Forfar,  Angus 


rSt.  Andrews,  Cowper, 
Falkland,  Kirkaldy,  In- 
nerkythen,  Ely,  Burnt 
Ifland,  Dumfermline, 
Dyfart,  Anflruther  and 
Aberdour. 
Montrofe,  Forfar,  Dun- 
dee, Arbroth,  and  Bre- 
chin. 


Bamff  and  Cullen. 


29. 


32- 


Clacmannan 
Kinrof* 


Rofs 


Elgin 


r  Bamff,  Strathdovern, 
.  ^  .J     Boyne,    Euzy,  Balve- 
^^^^M    nv,    Strathawin,  and 
part  of  Buchan  -  - 

i'^'^i^'tn^^^'  l''*'''}{Strathy  and  Dornoch. 

(3  Fife  Part  -  -  -  -  M  Culrofs,  Clacmannan,  Al 
(23)1  -----     ^  1 

'Eafter  and  Wefter  Rofs,"]  f 
Ifle  of  Lewis,  Loch- 
broom,  Lochcarren 
{201)  ■{     Ardmeanach,  Redcaf-)-^ 
tie,  Ferrintofli,  Strath- 
peffer,  and  Feyrrindo- 

nald  J  L 

(145)   Murray  and  Strathfpey 


loa,  and  Kinrofs. 


Taine,  Dingwall,  For- 
trofe,  Rofamarkiej  and 
New  Kelfo. 


Orkney 


Elgin  and  Forres, 
f  Kirkwall,  W.  Ion.  3.  N. 

(i83)i  ^^land^'?"-^  and  Shet-  M  skaUoway^'near  the  Me^ 
1^  j  !     ridian  of  LoU' 


] 


L    lat.  61. 


London^  N, 


.  In  all  thirty-three  (hires,  which  choofe  thirty  reprefentatives  to  fit  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  Bute  and  Caithnefs  choofing  alternaitely,  as  do  Nairne  and 
Cromartie,  and  Clacmannan  and  Kinrofs. 

The  royal  Boroughs  which  choofe  reprefentatives  are. 


Edinburgh 

Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornock,  Ding-  ■) 

wall,  and  Tayne  -  -  j 
Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Nairne,  and  For- 1 

res  -  -  -  -  -  3 
Elgin,  Cullen,  Bamff,  Inverary,  and  7 

Kintore  -  -  -  -  3 
Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Montrofe,  Aber-") 

brothe,  and  Brechin  -  -  3 
Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cowper,  and ") 

St.  Andrews  -  -  -  -  .  3 
Crail,  .Kilrenny,  Anftruther  Eaft  and'), 

Weft,  and  Pittenweem  -  3 
iDyferf,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorne,  andr 

Burnt  Illand       -       -       -  3 


Innerkythen,  Dumfermline,  Queens-  7 

ferry,  Culrofs,  and  Stirling  j 
Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  7 

Dumbarton  - .  -  -  '3 
Haddington,    Dunbar,  North-Ber-7 

wick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh  3 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,,  and  7 

Lanerk  -  '  -  -  -  j 
Dumfries,, Sanquehar,  Annan,  Loch- 7 

maban,  and  Kircudbright  -  3 
Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  Stran-7 

raer,  and  Whitehorn  -       .  3 

Air,  Irwin,  Rothfay,  CampbeltoWh, 

and  Inverary  -     -  -     -  ■ 


Climate*^- 
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Climate,  soil,  air,  and  water.]  -In  the  no'chern  parts,  day-light,  at  Micl- 
5"umroev,  lails  i8  hours  and  five  niinutes ;  which  proportion  of  day  to  night  is 
,Teveried  in  winter.  Ihe  air  of  Scotland  is  more  temperate  than  couid  be  expect- 
ed in  fo  northerly  a  climate.  This  arifes  partly  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  vanies, 
rivcrSj  and  lakes  j  but  ftill  more,  as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  which 
affords  thofe  warm  breezes,  that  not  only  foftcn  the  natural  keennefs  of  the  air, 
but,  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  it  pure  and  healthful,  and  prevent 
thofe  epidemic  diltempers  that  prevail  in  many  other  countries.  In  the. neighbour- 
hood of  fome  high  mountains,  however,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fnow, 
the  air  is  keen  and -piercing  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  foil  in  gene- 
ral is  notfo  fertile  as  that  of  England  3  and  in  many  places  lefs  fitted  for  ao;;iculture 
than  for  _pafture.  At  the  fame  time,  there  are  particular  plains  and  va  lies  of 
the  moft  luxuriant  fertility.  The  finer  particles  of  earth,  incelfantly  wallied  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  depofited  in  thefe  vallies,  afford  them  a  ftrong  vegetative 
nourifliment  :  though  experience  has  proved  that  hortulane  prodaftions  do  not 
come  fo  foon  to  maturity  in  this  country  as  in  England.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great 
variety  of  foils  in  Scotland,  the  face  of  which  is  agreeably  diverlified  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  natural  obje6ts.  Th^  inequalities  of  the  ground,  if  untavourabie  to 
the  labours  of  the  hufbandma;n,  are  particularly  pleafmg  to  the  traveller,  and  afford 
thofe  delightful  fituations  for  country  houfes,  of  which  many  of  the  Scottifii  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  have  availed  themfelves.  It  is  their  fituation  as  much  as  their  mag- 
nificence, that  occafions  the  feats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  of  the  earl 
of  Hopetoun,  and  fome  other  Scottifii  nobles,  to  fix  the  attention  of  every  travel- 
ler. The  water  in  Scotland,  as  .every  where  elfe,  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the 
foil.  Water  palTing  through  a  heavy  foil  is  turbid  and  noxious,  but  filtrating 
through  land  or  gravel,  is  clear,  light,  and  falutary  to  the  ftomach.  This  laift  is 
commonly  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  vyhere  the  water  is  better  than  that  of  more 
fouthern  climates  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  worfe. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are  the  Grampian  hills, 
which  run  from  eaft  to  weff,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argylefhire,  almoft 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Pent- 
land-hills,  runs  through  Lothian  and  joins  thofe  of  Tweedale.  A  third,  called 
Lammer-Muir,  rifes  near  the  eaflern  coaft,  and  runs  weflward  through  the  Merfe. 
.Befides  thofe  continued  chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  or  Ti- 
viot-Hills,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Scotland  contains  many  detached  moun- 
jtains,  fonuetimes  of  great  height,  which,  from  their  conical  figure,  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Celtic  appellation  oi'  Laws.  Many  of  them  are  flupendoufly 
high,  and  difplay  a  grandeur  in  their  form,  but  too  numerous  to  be  particularized 
here. 

Rivers,  lakes,  a^nd  forests.]  The  largeft  river  in  Scotland  is  the  Forth, 
tvvhich  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  pafling  Stirling,  after  a  number  of 
beautiful  meanders,  difcharges  itfelf  near  Edinburgh  into  that  arm  of  the  German 
fea,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Firth  or  Forth.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  "fvfiy, 
which  iffues  out  of  Loch  Tay,  in  BroadaJbin,  and  rumiing  fouth-eafl,  paffes  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee.  The  Spey,  the  moft  rapid  river 
in  Scotland,  iflfues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch,  and  running  frorrii 
fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Elgin  ;  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and 
Don,  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  difembogue  themfelves  at  Aberdeen.  The 
Tweed  rifes  on  the  borders,  of  Lanerklhire,  and  after  many  ferpentine  turnings,  dif 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick,  where  it  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  on  the  earftern  fide,  'i  he  Clyde  is  a  large  river  on  the  weft  of 
.Scotland,  has  its  rife  in  Annandale,  runs  north-weft  through  the  valley-  of  that 
$i^mQ,  and,  after  paffmg  by  Lanerk,  Hamilton,  Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton, 
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nnd  Greenock,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  pf  Bute.  Be- 
lides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland  contains  many  others  well  provided  with  fal- 
mon,  trout,  and  other  fiHies.  Several  of  thofe  rivers  go  by  the  name  of  EJk, 
which  is  the  old  Celtic  name  for  water.  The  greateft  improvement  for  inland  na- 
vigation that  has  been  attempted  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain  is  the  canal  joining 
the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde ;  by  which  a  communication  is  opened  between  the 
eaft  and  weft  feas,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Avhole  kingdom. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  Loch)  are  too  many  to  be  partii:ularly  de- 
fcribed.  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Lochnefs,  Loch  Au,  and  fome  others, 
prefent  us  with  fuch  pi6turefque  fcenes  as  are  fcarcely  equalled  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  Europe.  Several  of  thefe  lakes  are  beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and 
contain  ple'pty  of  frelh-water  fiflies.  The  Scots  fometimes  give  the  name  of  a 
loch  to  an  aVm  of  the  fea  ;  for  example.  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  long  and 
four  broad,  ai-yd  is  famous  for  its  herrings.  The  Loch  of  Spinie,  near  Elgin,  is 
remarkable  for  fwans  and  cygnets,  which  often  darken  the  air  with  their  flights  : 
owing,  as  fome  think,  to  the  plant  olorina,  which  grows  in  its  water,  with  a  firaight 
ftalk  and  a  clufter  of  feeds  at  the  top.  Near  Lochnefs  is  a  hilj  almoft  two  miles 
perpendicular,  on  the  top  of  Avhich  is  a  lake  of  cold  frefh  water,  about  30  fathoms 
in  length,  too  deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed,  and  which  never  freezes  :  whereas,  but 
17  miles  from  thence,  the  lake  Lochanwyn,  or  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all 
the  year  round.  The  ancient  province  of  Lochaber  receives  that  name  from  being 
the  mouth  of  the  lochs.  The  coafts  of  Scotland  are  indented  with  large,  bold,  and 
navigable  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea ;  as  the  bay  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtown  bay  ; 
fometimes  they  are  called  Friths,  as  the  Solway  Frith,  which  feparates  Scotland 
from  England  on  the  weft ;  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Murray  Frith,  and  thofe  of  Cromar- 
ty and  Dornoch. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  mofl*uninviting,  prefents  us  with  the  moft 
incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having  been  formerly  over-run  with  timber.  The 
deepeft  mofles,  or  morafles,  contain  large  logs  of  wood;  and  their  waters  being  im- 
pregnated with  turpentine  have  an  antifeptic  quality.  Several  woods  ftill  remain; 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  for  reducing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the  ufe 
of  furnaces  and  founderies  ;  but  though  the  work  fucceeded  in  the  execution, 
there  was  little  encouragement  to  continue  it,  owing  to  the  great  diftance  from 
water-carriage.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  perfeftion  almoft  all  over  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  oak  is  excellent  in  the  Highlands,  where  fome  v/oods  reach  20 
or  30  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth  ;  but,  through  the  inconve- 
niency  .  already  mentioned,  without  being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprie- 
tors. It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  greateft  part  of  Scotland  is  deftitute  of 
hedge  rows  and  plantations.  The  country  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  naked  beauty. 
But  the  exertions  now  making  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  promife  to  remedy, 
in  due  time,  this  unfeemly  defeft ;  and  to  cloath  Scotland  with  ornaments,  that 
will  well  become  her  green  hills  and  irriguous  vallies. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Scotland  formerly  atforded  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of 
gold  for  its  coinage.    James  V.  and  his  father  contracted  with  certain  Germans 
for  working  the  mines  of  Crawford-Moor;  and  when  that  prince  married  the 
French  king's  daughter,  a  number  of  covered  diflies,  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold, 
were  prefented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  defert.    The  civil  wars  and  troubles 
which  followed,  under  his  daughter,  and  in  the  minority  of  his  grandfon,  drove 
thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Cornelius,  from  their  works,  whieli 
fince  that  time  have  never  been  rcfumed.    Some  fmall  pieces  of  gold  have  been' 
found  in  thofe  parts  waflied  down  by  the  floods.    It  likc^vife  appears  by  the 
public  records,  that  thofe  beautiful  coins  ftruck  by  Janies  V.  called  bonnet-' 
pieces,  were  fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  were  other  medals  of  the' 
fame  metal. 

Y  Several 
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Several  landholders  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from  their  lead  mlnes^  which 
iare  rich,  and  contain  large  quantities  of  filver  ;  hut  no  filver  mines  are  worked  at 
prefent.  Some  copper  mines  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  in  the  eaftern,  weftern,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal 
of  various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  the  great  emolument 
of  the  public.  Lime-llone  is  here  in  great  plenty,  as  is  free-ftone ;  fo  that  the 
houfes  of  the  better  fort  are  conftructed  of  good  materials.  The  peat-mofles  being 
in  many  parts  of  the  north  efpecially,  almoft  exhaufted,  the  inhabitants  fuffer  much 
from  the  fcarcity  of  fuel  ;  but  the  tafte  for  planting  that  now  prevails,  will  foon 
remedy  that  inconveniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dttg  up  in  Lanerkfliire  ;  alum  mines  have  been  found 
in  Bamfffhire;  cryftal,  variegated  pebbles,  and  other  tranfparent  ftones,  which  ad- 
mit of  the  fineft  polifh  for  feals,  are  found  in  various  parts;  as  are  talc,  flint,  fea- 
fliells,  potters  clay,  and  fullers  earth.  The  ftones  which  the  country  people  call 
elf-arrow-heads,  and  to  which  they  affign  a  fupernatural  origin  and  ufe,  were  pro- 
bably the  flint-heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  ancient  Scots. 
No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore,  both  in  mines  and  ftones,  than 
Scotland ;  of  which  the  proprietors  now  begin  to  reap  the  advantage,  in  their 
tounderies,  and  other  metalline  manufa£tures. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-i     It  is  faid,  that  fome  trafts  of  the  low 

DucTiONS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  |  Countries  of  Scotland  exceed  in  value  Eng- 
lifh  eftates  of  the  fame  extent,  becaufe  they  are  far  lefs  exhaufted  than  thofe  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland.  Such  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  commerce,  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  landed  property  has  lately 
and  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  merchants  and  manufafturerers,  who 
while  they  are  daily  introducing  new  branches  of  trade,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture.  The  aQivCfugenius  of  thefe  men  extends  even  to  moors, 
rocks,  and  marflies,  which,  being  hitherto  reckoned  ufelefs,  were  confequently  neg- 
lefted,  but  are  now  brought  to  produce  thofe  fpecies  of  grain  or  timber,  for  which 
the  foil  is  beft  adapted.  In  the  counties  lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  called  the  Lo- 
thians,  the  effects  of  Ikill  and  induftry  are  chiefly  perceivable,  where,  as  well  as  in 
Angus,  the  farmers,  who  often  rent  from  3  to  500I.  per  annum,  are  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged.  The  reverfe,  however,  may  be  obferved  of 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  Scotland,  where  the  landlords,  ignorant  of  their  real  in- 
tereft,  refufe  to  grant  fuch  leafes  as  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  the 
foil.  In  fuch  places,  the  hufl:)andman  barely  exifts  upon  the  gleanings  of  a  fcanty 
farm,  feldom  exceeding  20  or  30I.  per  ann.  the  cattle  are  lean  and  fmall,  the  houfes 
mean,  and  the  face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  moft  deplorable  marks  of  poverty 
and  oppreffion. 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and 
pafture.  In  the  fouthern  counties,  the  fineft  garden  fruits,  particularly  apricots, 
nefiarines,  and  peaches,  are  faid  to  fall  little  Ihort  of  thofe  in  England  ;  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  common  fruits.  The  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Highlands 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  falubrious  and  pleafant-tafted  berries  ;  while  many  ex- 
tenfive  tracls  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  heath.  The  fea-coaft  produces  the  alga- 
marina,  dulfe  or  dulifh,  in  great  quantities,  and  other  marine  plants,  which  are 
eaten  for  nouriftiment  or  pleafure. 

The  fifties  on  the  coaft  of  "Scotland  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  iflands 
and  countries  already  defcribed  ;  but  the  Scotch  have  improved  in  their  fiflieries 
as  much  as.  they  have  in  their  manufaftures  and  agriculture  ;  and  the  bill  which 
pafifed  in  1786,  bids  fair  to  enable  them  to  emulate  the  Dutch,  in  curing,  as  well 
as  catching,  their  filh.  In  former  times,  the  Scotch  feldom  ventured  to  fiih  above 
a  league's  diftance  from  the  land  ;  but  they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as  boldly 
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as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Tlieir  falmons,  which  they  can  fend  more  early,  when 
prepared,  to  the  Levant  and  fouthern  markets  than  the  Englifh  or  irilh  can,  are  of 
great  fervice  to  the  nation,  as  the  returns  are  generally  made  in  fpecie,  or  market- 
able comniodities. 

This  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds,  either  of  wild  or  domeftic  animals,  that  " 
are  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The  red-deer  and  the  roe-buck  are  found 
in  the  Highlands,  but  their  fiefli  is  not  comparable  to  Englifli  venifon.  Hares,  and 
other  game,  are  here  plentiful ;  aJfo  the  groufe  and  heath-cock  :  the  capperkaily, 
and  the  ptarmacan,  birds  of  an  exquilite  flavour,  but  which  are  fcarce  and  lliy. 
The  black  cattle  from  the  hills  of  Scotland  towards  the  Highlands,  and  flieep  that 
are  fed  upon  the  mountains  of  Tweedale,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  formerly 
brought  large  fums  into  the  country  ,  the  black  cattle  efpecially,  which,  when  fat- 
tene-d  on  the  fouthern  paftures,  have  been  reckoned  luperior  to  Englilh  beef. 
This  trade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  increafe  of  manuta61urers,  whofe  demand 
for  butcher's  meat  muft  leflen  the  exportation  of  cattle  into  England.  Sozne  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  fufficient  ftock,  by  proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply  both 
markets,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  nation. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  at  infinite  pains  to  mend  the  breed  of  the 
Scotch  horfes,  by  importing  a  larger  and  more  generous  kind  from  the  continent : 
but,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  climate  and 
"  foil  of  Scotland  were  unfavourable  to  that  noble  animal,  for  they  diminiHied  both 
in  fize  and  fpirit ;  fo  that  about  the  time  of  the  union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scot- 
land, were  of  much  value.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  introduce  the 
Englifli  and  foreign  breeds,  and  fuch  pains  have  been  taken  for  providing  them 
with  proper  food  and  management,  that  fuccefs  has  anfwered  the  moft  fanguine 
expeftations. 

Population,  inhabitants,")  The  population  of  Scotland  is  generally  fixed 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  J  at  about  a  million  and  a  half  ;  but  this  is 
only  a  vague  conjecture,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  fupport  its  probability. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fome  public  encouragement  has  not  been  given  to 
bring  this  matter  nearer  to  a  certainty,  which  might  be  done  by  the  returns  of  the 
clergy  from  their  feveral  pariflies.  The  number  of  foldiers,  furniflied  by  Scotland 
in  the  war  of  1755,  amounted  to  80,000  men  ;  of  whom  above  60,000  were  raifed 
in  the  iflands  and  Highlands,  which  form  by  far  the  leaft  populous  part  of  Scot- 
land. It  belongs,  therefore,  to  political  calculation  to  compute  whether  the  po- 
pulation of  Scotland  does  not  exceed  two  millions,  as  no  country  in  the  world,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  army,  fends  abroad  more  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned  or  lean,  but  clean  limbed, 
and  can  endure  incredible  fatigues.  Their  adventuring  fpirit  was  chiefly  owing 
to  their  laws  of  fucceffion,  which  invefled  the  elder  brother,  as  the  head  of  the  fa- 
mily, with  the  inheritance,  and  left  but  a  fcanty  portion  for  the  other  fons. 
This  obliged  the  latter  to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no  people  have 
more  affe£lion  for  their  native  foil.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune  among 
the  fons  of  one  family  prevails  in  England  likewife  ;  but  the  refources  which 
younger  brothers  have  in  England  are  numerous,  compared  to  thofe  of  a  country 
fo  narrow,  and  fo  little  improved,  either  by  commerce  or  agriculture,  as  Scotland 
was  formerly. 

An  intelligent  reader  may  eafily  perceive,  that  the  ridiculous  family  pride,  which 
is  perhaps  not  yet  entirely  extinguifhed  in  Scotland,  was  owing  to  the  feudal  infti- 
tutions  which  prevailed  longer  there  than  in  England.  Their  family  differences, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Highlanders,  familiarized  them  to  blood  and  flaughterj  and 
the  moft  ferocious  paffions  were  authorifed  and  cheriflied  by  their  chief- 
tains. Tlieir  kings,  except  fome  who  were  endowed  with  extraordinary 
virtues,  were  conlidered   in  no  other  light  than  commanders  of  th<;ir  army 
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in  time  of  war  :  for  in  peace  their  civil  authority  was  fo  little  felt,  that 
every  clan,  or  family,  even  in  the  moft  civilized  part  of  Scotland,  looked  upon  its 
own  chieftain  as  the  fovereign.  Thefe  prejudices  were  confirmed  even  by  the  laws, 
^vb^ch  gave  thofe  petty  tyrants  a  power  or  life  and  death  upon  their  own  eftates ; 
and  they  generally  executed  their  hafty  fentences  in  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
the  parties  were  apprehended.  The  pride  which  thofe  chieftains  had  in  furpaff- 
ing  each  other,  created  perpetual  animofities,  which  feldom  or  never  ended  with- 
out bloodflied  ;  fo  that  the  common  people,  whofe  beft  qualification  was  a  blind 
devotion  to'  the  will  of  their  mafters,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  continual  hoftility.  The 
late  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  firft  chieftain  who  had  the  patriotifm  to 
attempt  to  reform  his  dependents,  and  to  banifli  thofe  barbarous  enormities.  His 
example  has  been  followed  by  others ;  and  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt,  but 
that  a  very  few  years  will  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  all  the  milder  habits  of 
fociety. 

Scotch  gentlemen,  who  formerly  piqued  themfelves  upon  their  family,  or  the 
antiquity  of  their  defcent,  were  very  difagreeable  members  of  fociety  ;  becaufe, 
forgetting  all  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors,  they  imitated  them  only  in  their  ca- 
pricious vanity  and  revenge.  Thofe  who  go  abroad,  and  endeavour  by  induftry  to 
raife  the  lownefs  of  their  circumftanccs,  excel  in  the  civil,  commercial,  and  mili- 
tary duties,  They  are  in  general  hofpitable,  open,  communicative,  and  charitable, 
and  adopt  the  manners  of  the  people  with  whom  they  live,  with  more  eafe  and 
freedom  than  the  natives  of  moll  other  countries.  , 

It  rem^ains  a  queftion,  whether  that  lettered  education,  for  which  the  Scots  were 
noted  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  not  of  prejudice  to  their  country,  while  it 
was  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  many  of  its  natives.  Their  literature  rendered  them 
acceptable  and  agreeable  among  foreigners  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  drained  the 
nation  of  that  order  of  men,  who  are  the  beft  fitted  for  forming  and  executing  the 
great  plans  of  national  improvement. 

Few  nations  ever  underwent  a  fpeedier  revolution  of  manners  than  the  Scots. 
Gentlemen  who  live  at  home,  upon  eftates  of  300I.  a  year  and  upwards,  now 
differ  little  or  nothing  in  their  manners  and  ftile  of  living,  from  their  Englifli 
neighbours  of  the  like  fortunes.  The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities ;  their 
ideas  are  confined  ;  but  no  people  can  conform  their  tempers  better  than 
they  do  to  their  ftations.  They  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  bridle  their 
palfions,  to  behave  fubmifiively  to  their  fuperiors,  and  live  within  the  bounds 
of  the  moft  rigid  oeconomy.  Hence  they  fave  their  money  and  their  conftitu- 
tions,  and  few  inftances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other  atrocious  vices, 
occur  at  prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon  any  daring  en- 
terprise ;  but  when  they  act  in  concert,  the  fecrecy,  fagacity,  and  refolution, 
with  which  they  carry  on  any  defperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  ; 
and  their  fidelity  to  one  another,  under  the  ftrongeft  temptations  arifing  from 
their  poverty,  is  ftiil  more  extraordinary.  Their  mobs  are  managed  with  all  the 
caution  of  confpiracies  ;  witnefs  that  which  put  Porteous  to  death  in  1736,  in 
open  defiance  of  law  and  government,  and  in  the  midft  of  20,000  people  ;  and, 
though  the  agents  were  well  known,  and  fome  of  them  tried,  with  a  reward  of 
500I.  annexed  to  their  conviction,  yet  no  evidence  could  be  found  fufiicient  to  bring 
them  to  punifhment.  The  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  of  both  fexes,  under  a  ftill 
greater  temptation,  to  the  young  Pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  Culloden,  could 
fcarcely  be  believed,  were  it  not  well  attefted. 

They  affeCl  a  fondnefs  for  the  memory  and  language  of  their  forefathers  beyond 
perhaps  any  people  in  the  world  ;  but  this  attachment  is  feldom  or  never  carried 
into  any  thing  that  is  indecent  or  difguftful,  though  they  retain  it  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  They  are  fond  of  ancient  Scotch  difhes,  fuch  as  the  haggefs,  the 
flieep's  head  finged,  fiHi  in  fauce,  friars  chicken  and  minced  collops.  Thefe  difhes, 
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In  their  original  drefling,  were  favoiiry  and  nutritive  for  keen  appetites ;  but  the 
modern  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Scotch  cookery  have  rendered 
them  agreeable  to  the  moll:  delicate  palates. 

The  lower  clafs  are  not  fo  much  accultomed  as  the  Englifli  to  convivial  enter- 
tainments ;  but  when  they  partake  of  them,  they  feem,  for  that  very  reafon,  to  enjoy 
them  more  completely.  One  teftimony  there  is,  at  once  focial  and  charitable,  and 
that  is,  the  contributions  raifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of  an  inferior 
rank.  Thofe  feftivities  partake  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia ;  but  though  the  company 
coniifts  promifcuoufly  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  entertainment  is  as  decent  as  it 
is  jovial.  The  guefts  pay  according  to  their  inclination  or  ability,  for  which  they 
have  a  wedding  dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to  be  fervants  in 
refpeiStable  families,  the  contributions  are-  fo  liberal  that  they  often  eftablifh  the 
young  couple  in  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly  by  pafture,  have  a 
natural  vein  of  poetry  ;  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  Scotch  tunes  is  reliflied 
by  all  the  true  judges  of  mufic.  Love  is  generally  the  fubje£t,  and  many  of  the  airs 
have  been  brought  upon  the  Englifh  ftage  with  variations,  under  new  names,  but 
with  this  difadvantage;  that,  though  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  art, 
they  are  ftripped  of  that  original  hmplicity  and  expreflive  energy  which  polTeffes 
fuch  powers  over  the  human  breaft.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  ftrain  have  had  better 
fortune,  being  introduced  into  the  army  in  their  native  drefs  by  the  fifes,  an  inftru- 
ment  for  which  they  are  remarkably  well  fuited.  It  has  been  ridiculoufly  fup- 
pofed  that  Rizzio,  the  unhappy  Italian  fecretary  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  reformed 
the  Scotch  mufic.  This  is  a  falfehood  invented,  and  propagated  in  envy  to  the 
Scots.  Their  iineft  tunes  were  compofed  by  James  I.  long  before  Rizzio's  arrival ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  chiefly  employed  by  his  miftrefs  in  foreign 
difpatches,  ever  wrote  an  air  during  the  fliort  time  he  lived  in  Scotland. 

The  common  people  retain  the  folemn  decent  manner  of  their  anceftors  at  burials. 
When  a  relation  dies  in  a  town,  the  parilh  beadle  is  fent  round  with  a  paffing  bell ; 
but  he  fl:ops  at  certain  places,  and  with  a  flow  melancholy  tone  announces  the  name 
of  the  party  deceafed,  and  the  time  of  his  interment,  to  which  he  invites  all  his 
fellow  parifl:iioners.  At  the  hour  appointed,  if  the  deceafed  was  beloved  in  the 
place,  vaft  numbers  attend.  The  proceflSon  is  often  preceeded  by  the  magi- 
ftrates  and  their  officers,  and  the  body  is  carried  in  a  coflSn,  covered  by  a  velvet 
pall,  with  chairpoles,  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  filently  interred.  The  funerals  of  - 
the  nobility  and  gentry  are  performed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  but 
without  any  burial  fervice.  The  Highland  funerals  were  generally  preceded  by 
bagpipes,  which  played  certain  dirges,  called  coronach^  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  voices  of  both  fexes. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufement  in  this  country,  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  art 
or  gracefuinefs  :  the  whole  confifl:s  in  agility,  and  in  keeping  time  to  their  own 
tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exaclnefs.  One  of  the  peculiar  diverflons  prac- 
tifed  by  the  gentlemen  is  the  GoflT,  which  requires  an  equal  degree  of  art  and 
fl:rength:  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a  ball ;  the  latter  is  fmaller  and  harder  than  a 
cricket  ball  3  the  bat  is  of  a  taper  confl:ruftion  till  ,it  terminates  in  the  part  which 
flrikes  the  ball,  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn.  The  diverfion  it- 
felf  refembles  that  of  the  Mall,  which  was  common  in  England,  in  the  middle  of 
the  lafl;  century.  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball  an  amazing  diitance  at  one 
ftroke ;  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath,  and  he  who  fl:rikes  it  in 
fewefl:  ftrokes  into  a  hole,  wins  the  game.  The  diverfion  of  Curling  is,  perhaps, 
peculiar  to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon  ice,  with  large  flat  ftones,  often  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  which  they  hurl  from  a  common  ftand 
tp  a  mark  at  a  certain  difl:ance  5  and  whoever  is  nearefl:  the  mark  is  the  vitlor. 
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Thefe  two  may  be  called  the  ftanding  fummer  and  whiter  diverfions  of  Scotland, 
The  natives  are  expert  at  all  the  other  diverfions  common  in  England,  cricket  ex- 
cepted. 

Language  AND  dress.]  Thefe  two  articles  are  placed  under  the  fame  head, 
becaufe  they  had  formerly  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other  j  both  of  them  being 
evidently  Celtic.  The  Highland  plaid  is  compofed  of  a  woollen  ftuff,  fometimes 
very  fine,  called  tartan.  This  ftuff  is  of  a  various  colour,  forming  ftripes  which  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  natives  value  themfelves  upon  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement, or  what  they  call  fets,  of  thofe  ftripes  and  colours.  Above  the  fhirt, 
the  Highlander  wears  a  waiftcoat  of  the  fame  compofition  with  the  plaid,  which 
commonly  confifts  of  twelve  yards  in  width,  and  which  they  throw  over  the  ' 
ihoulder  into  very  near  the  form  of  a  Roman  toga,  as  reprefented  in  ancient  fta- 
tues  :  fometimes  it  is  faftened  round  the  middle  with  a  leathern  belt,  fo  that  part 
of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  and  behind  like  a  petticoat.  This  they  call  being 
drelTed  in  a  phelig,  which  the  Lowlanders  call  a  kilt,  and  which  is,  probably  the 
fame  word  with  Celt.  Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  the  fame  varie- 
gated ftuff,  buckled  round  the  waift,  and  this  they  term  the  philibeg,  which  feems  to 
be  of  Milefian  extraftion.  The  ftockings  are  likewife  of  tartan,  tied  below  the 
knee  with  tartan  garters  formed  into  taffels.  The  poorer  people  wear  upon  their 
feet  brogues  made  of  untanned  or  undrefTed  leather ;  for  their  heads  a  blue  flat  cap 
is  ufed,  called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen  manufacture.  From  the  belt  of 
the  philibeg  hung  generally  their  knives,  and  a  dagger,  which  they  called  a  dirk, 
and  an  iron  piftol,  fometimes  of  fine  workmanfhip,  and  curioufly  inlaid  with  filver. 
The  introduftion  of  the  broad  fword  of  Andrea  Ferrara,  feems  to  be  no  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  James  IIL  who  invited  that  excellent  workman-to  Scotland.  A  large 
leathern  purfe,  richly  adorned  with  filver,  hanging  before  them,  was  always  part  of 
a  Highland  chieftain's  drefs. 

The  drefs  of  the  Highland  women  confifted  of  a  petticoat  andjerkin,  with  ftrait 
ileeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer ;  over  this 
they  wore  a  plaid,  which  they  either  held  clofe  under  their  chins  with  the  hand,  or 
faftened  with  a  buckle  of  a  particular  fafhion.  On  the  head  they  wore  a  kerchief 
of  fine  linen  of  different  forms.  The  woman's  plaid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in 
Scotland  by  the  ladies,  who  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner,  the  drapery  falling  to- 
wards the  feet  in  large  folds.  There  is  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  the  Scottifh 
plaids  and  the  variegated  and  fimbriated  draperies  of  the  ancients,  efpecially  the 
Tufcans,  as  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  this  drefs  rendered  it  a  bond  of  union, 
which  often  proved  dangerous  to  government.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  the 
legiflature,  after  the  rebellion  in  17 15,  to  oblige  them  to  conform  to  the  Low- 
counti'y  dreffes.  The  difarming  fcheme  was  the  moft  fuccefsful,  for  when  the 
rebellion  in  1745  broke  out,  the  common  people  had  fcarcely  any  other  arms 
than  thofe  which  they  took  from  the  king's  troops.  Their  overthrow  at  Culloden 
rendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  the  legiflature  to  force  them  into  a  total  change 
of  their  drefs.  Its  conveniency,  however,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  field,  is  fo  great, 
that  the  Highland  regiments  ftill  retain  it.  Even  the  common  people  have  of  late 
refumed  the  ufe  of  it ;  and  many  of  the  Highland  gentlemen  wear  it  in  the  fumm^er 
time.  The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  in  the  Low-country,  differs  httle 
from  the  Englifh ;  but  many  of  the  peafantry  ftill  retain  the  bonnet,  for  the  cheap- 
nefs  and  lightnefs  of  the  wear.^ 

The  Earfe,  or  Celtic,  is  ftill  fpoken  in  the  Highlands ;  but  the  language  of  the 
Low  countries,  which  is  of  the  fame  origin  with  the  Englifli,  is  continually  extend- 
ing its  province.    The  Engliih  and  Scotch  are  written  in  the  fame  manner;  '  and 
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tlie  pronunciation  of  the  latter  is  fcarcely  more  different  from  that  of  London,  than 
are  thofe  of  the  northern  and  vveftern  EngHfli  counties. 

Punishments.]  Thefe  are  much  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  only  that 
of  beheading  is  performed  by  an  inftrument  called  the  Maiden  :  the  model  of  which 
was  brought  from  Hahfax  in  England  to  Scotland  by  the  regent  earl  of  Morton, 
where  it  was  lirft  ufed  for  the  execution  of  himfelf. 

Religion.]  Ancient  Scottifii  hiftorians,  with  Bede,  and  other  writers,  generally 
an-ree  that  Chriftianity  was  firlt  taught  in  Scotland  by  fome  of  the  difciples  of  Si. 
J  ohn  the  Apoftle,  who  fled  to  this  northern  country  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Do- 
mitian,  the  Roman  emperor  ;  though  it  was  not  publicly  profefied  till  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  when  a  prince,  whom  Scottilh  hiftorians  call  Donald  the  Firft, 
liis  queen,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles,  were  folemnly  baptized.  It  was  farther  con- 
firmed by  emigration  from  South  Britain,  during  the  perfecutions  of  Aurelius  and 
Dioclelian,.  when  it  became  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  certain  learned  and  pious  men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem  to  have 
been  the  firft  regular  clergy  in  Scotland. 

Chriftianity  feems  to  have  been  thus  taught,  planted,  and  confirmed  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  flourhhed  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till  the  arrival  of  Palladius,  a 
prieft  fent  by  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  in  the  fifth  century,  who  found  means  to  intro- 
duce the  ceremonies  of  the  Romilh  church.  The  Culdees  retained  their  original 
manners,  notvvithftanding  the  oppreffion  of  the  Romifli  clergy,  till  the  age  of  Robert 
Bruce,  in  the  14th  century,  when  they  difappeared.  The  oppofition  to  popery  in 
this  ifland,  though  it  ceafed  in  Scotland  upon  the  extinftion  of  the  Culdees,  was 
in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England  by  John  Wickliffe,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
who  was  the  forerunner  in  the  work  of  reformation  to  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  as  the  latter  were  to  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin.  But  though  the 
doftrines  of  Wicklifi^e  were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  reform- 
ers in  the  i6th  century,  and  the  age  feemed  ftrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them,  af- 
fairs were  not  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution  ;  and  the  finiftiing  blow  to  popery 
in  England  was  referved  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

Soon  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when  learning,  arts,  and^ 
fciences  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  unfcriptural  doftrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  profligate  lives  of  her  clergy,  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  a  free,  and 
inquiring  people,  but  gave  rife  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  It  began  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  made  great  progrefs  under  that  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was 
completed  through  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  who  had  adopted  the  doftrines  of 
Calvin,  and  was  the  chief  reformer  of  Scotland.  It  was  natural  for  his  brethren  to 
imagine,  that  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  they  were  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  revenues  of  that  clergy.  The  great  nobility,  whofe  imaginations  had 
already  ingroffed  thefe  pofleflions,  did  not  at  firft  difcourage  this  notion  ;  but  no 
fooner  had  Knox  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  which,  through  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
deftroyed  fome  of  the  fineft  ecclefiaftical  buildings  in  the  world,  than  the  parlia- 
ment, or  rather  the  nobility,  appropriated  the  church-livings,  and  moft  fcanda- 
loufly  left  the  reformed  clergy  to  live  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  beggary.  Ihe  great; 
landholders  left  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  to  be  modelled,  by  the 
preachers,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  parliament.  Succeeding  events  rendered 
the  preflDyterian  clergy  of  great  importance  to  the  ftate  ;  and  their  revenues  have 
been  fo  much  mended,  that  though  few  ftipends  exceed  150I.  a  year,  few  fall 
fliort  of  60I.  and  none  of  50I,  If  the  prefent  expenfive  mode  of  living  continues- 
in  Scotland,  the  eftablilhed  clergy  will  have  many  unanfwerable  reafons  to  urge 
for  the  increafe  of  their  revenues. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  admit  not  of  entering  upon  the  doftrinal  and  oeco- 
nomical  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland.    It  is  fufticient  to  fay,  that  its  firft  princi- 
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ciple  is  a  parity  of  ecelefiaftical  authority  among  all  its  prefbyters  ;  that  it  agrees  in 
its  cenfures  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad  in  the  chief  heads  of  oppofition 
to  popery  ;  but  that  it  is  modelled  principally  after  the  Calviniftical  plan  eftablifhed 
at  Geneva.  The  greater  and  leffer  excommunication,  which  were  attended  by  a 
forfeiture  of  eftate,  and  fometimes  of  life,  has  been  aboliflied.  That  relic  of  pope- 
ry, the  obliging  fornicators  of  both  fexes  to  fit  upon  what  is  called  a  repenting- 
fiool,  in  the  church,  and  in  full  view  of  the  congregation,  begins  to  wear  out. 
The  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  at  prefent  very  moderate,  or  at  leaft  very  mode- 
rately exercifed.  They  have  been,  ever  fmce  the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to 
civil  liberty,  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  and  they  a£ted  with  remarkable  intrepi- 
dity during  the  rebellion  in  1745.  They  drefs  vvithout  clerical  robes  :  but  fome 
of  them  appear  in  the  pulpit  in  gowns  and  bands,  after  the  Geneva  form.  They 
make  no  ufe  of  fet  forms  in  worfliip.  The  rents  of  the  bilhops,  fmce  the  abolition 
of  epifcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  king,  who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious 
purpofes.  A  thoufand  pounds,a  year  is  always  fent  by  his  majefi:y  for  the  ufe  of 
the  proteftant  fchools  erefted  by  aft  of  parliament  in  North-Britain  and  the 
Weftern  Ifles  ;  and  funds  have  been  lately  eftablifhed  for  the  fupport  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy.  The  number  of  parilhes  in  Scotland  are  eight 
hundred  and  ninety,  whereof  thirty-one  are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where  the 
cure  is  ferved  by  more  than  one  minifter. 

The  higheft  ecelefiaftical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  affembly,  confifting 
of  commiffioners,  (fome  of  whom  are  laymen,  under  the  title  of  ruling  elders)  from 
prefbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  univerfities.  A  prefbytery,  confifting  of  under 
twelve  minifters,  fends  two  minifters  and  one  ruling  elder  ;-  if  it  contains  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  minifters,  it  fends  three,  and  one  ruling  elder  :  if  it  contains 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters  and  two  ruling 
elders  :  but  if  the  prefl^ytery  has  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends  five  minifters  and 
two  ruling  elders.  Every  royal  burgh  fends  one  ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ; 
whofe  ele61:ion  muft  be  attefted  by  the  refpeftive  kirk-feflions  of  their  own  burghs. 
Every  univerfity  fends  one  commifiioner.  The  commiffioners  are  chofen  yearly,  fix 
weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  aflembly.  The  ruling  elders  are  often  perfons  of 
the  firft  quality  of  the  country.  The  king  prefides  by  his  commifiTioner  (who  is  al- 
ways a  nobleman)  in  this  aflembly,  which  meets  annually,  in  May  :  but  he  has  no 
voice  in  their  deliberations.  This  aflembly  choofes  a  clergyman  for  its  moderator 
or  fpeaker.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other  ecelefiaftical  courts  in  Scot- 
land to  the  general  aflembly  ;  and  no  appeal  lies  from  its  determinations  in  reli- 
gious matters. 

Provincial  fynods  are  next  in  authority.  They  are  compofed  of  a  number  of 
the  adjacent  prefl3yteries,  over  whom  they  have  a  power  5  and  there  are  fifteen  of 
them  in  Scotland  ;  but  their  a£ts  are  reverfible  by  the  general  aflembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods  are  prefibyteries,  fixty-nine  in  number,  each  confifting 
of  feveral  contiguous  pariflres.  The  minifters  of  thefe  pariflies,  with  one  ruling- 
elder,  chofen  half-yearly  out  of  every  kirk-feffion,  compofe  a  preibytery.  Thefe 
prefiDyteries  meet  in  the  head  town  of  that  divifion  ;  but  have  no  jurifcli6iion  be- 
yond their  own  bounds,  though  within  thefe  they  have  cognifance  of  all  ecelefiaf- 
tical matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufinefs  is  the  ordination  of  candidates  for 
livings,  in  which  they  are  regular  andfolemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to 
nominate  or  prefent  in  fix  months  after  a  vacancy,  otherwife  the  prefl^ytery  fills  the 
place  /ar^  devoluto  ;  but  that  privilege  does  not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk-feffion  is  the  lowefi;  eccleliaftical  judicatory  in  Scotland,  and  its  authority 
does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifli.  The  members  confift  of  the  minifter,  eld- 
ers, and  deacons.  The  deacons  are  laymen,  and  a£t  much  as  church-wardens  do 
Ifx  England,  by  having  the  fuperintendency  of  the  poor,  and  taking  care  of  other 
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parochial  affairs.  The  elder,  or  ruling-elder,  is  a  place  of  great  parochial  truft, 
and  he  is  generally  a  lay  perlbn  of  conlideration  in  the  parifli.  The  elders  are  fup- 
pofed  to  aft  in  a  kind  of  co-ordinancy  with  the  miniller,  and  to  be"  affiiling  to 
him  in  many  of  his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechiling,  vifiting  the  lick,  and 
at  the  communion-table. 

The  office  of  minifters,  or  preaching  prefbyters,  includes  the  offices  of  deacons 
and  I'uling-elders  ;  they  alone  can  preach,  adminifter  the  facraments,  catechiie, 
pronounce  church  cenlures,  ordain  deacons  and  ruling-elders,  affift  at  the  impofi- 
tion  of  hands  upon  other  minifters,  and  moderate  or  prefide  in  all  eSclefiafticai 
judicatories. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Scotland  formerly  partook  of  the  aufterities  of  Gal- 
vinifm,  and  of  the  intolerance  of  popery  :  at  prefent  is  is  mild  and  gentle  ;  and 
the  fermons  and  other  theological  writings  of  many  of  the  modern  Scotch  divines, 
are  equally  diftinguilhed  by  good  fenfe  and  good  writing.  A  great  number  of 
feceding  congregations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lowlands.  They  maintain  their 
own  preachers  ;  though  fcarcely  any  two  congregations  agree  either  in  prin- 
ciple or  practice.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  they  oppofe  the  civil  power  ;  or 
at  leaft  very  feldom.  Perhaps  many  of  thek  fece/Zwas  are  jultifiable  on  account  of  the 
great  abufes  of  patronages,  by  which  many  parilbes  have  unworthy  or  incapable 
minifters  impofed  upon  them,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  places  in  England. 

A  different  fet  of  diffenters  in  Scotland  confifts  of  the  epifcopalians,  a  few  quake.rs, 
many  papifts,  and  other  feclaries,  who  are  denominated  from  their  preachers.  Epif- 
copacy,  from  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  in  1660, to  that  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688, 
was  the  eftabliffied  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  would  probably  have  continued  fo, 
had  not  the  bilhops,  who  were  in  general  very  weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  VII.  and  II.  refufed  to  recognife  king  William's  title. 
The  partifans  of  that  unhappy  prince  retained  the  epifcop'al  religion  ;  and  kin^ 
William's  government  was  rendered  fo  unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  in  queeri 
Anne's  time,  the  epifcopalians  were  more  numerous  in  fome  parts  than  the.  pref- 
byterians ;  and  their  meetings,  which  they  held  under  the  aft  of  toleration,  as  well 
attended.  Their  meetings  ftill  fublift,  but  thinly  ;  the  decline  of  the  nonjurors 
not  having  fuppreffed  epifcopacy  in  Scotland  :  the  Englilh  bifhops  fupply  clergy- 
men qualified  according  to  law,  whofe  chapels  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  Engliin, 
and  fuch  Scotch  hearers  of  that  perfuafion  as.  have  places  under  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  defeftion  of  fome  great  families  from  the.  caufe  of  popery,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  others,  have  rendered  its  votaries  inconfiderable  in  Scotland.  They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts,  and  the  illands  :  and  though  a  violent  op- 
pofition  has  lately  been  raifed  againft  them,  they  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  inof- 
tenfive  as  proteftant  fubje6ls. 

Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two  archbifliopricks,  St.  An- 
drew's and  Glafgow  ;  and  twelve  biihopricks,  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen, 
Murray,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  Rofs,  Caithnefs,  Orkney,  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the 
Ifles. 

^  Learning,  and  learned  men.]    For  this  article  we  may  refer  to  the  literary  .. 
hiftory  of  Europe  for  1400  years  paft.    The  weftern  parts  apd  ifles  of  Scotland  . 
produced  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apofde  of  Ireland,  and  many  others  fince, . 
whofe  bare  names  would  make  a  long  article.    The  writings  of  Adanianus,  ftiil 
extant,  and  of  fome  others,  who  lived  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  in-^  ; 
vafion,  afford  fpecimens  of  their  learning.    Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,, 
moft  unqueftionably  held  a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  the  king's  of  Scotland, 
witn  whom  he  entered  into  league  ;  and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planning,  fettling, 
and  ruhng  his  favourite  univeriities,  and  other  feminaries  of  learning,  in  France, 
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Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  though  a  feeming  parad'oxical  facl,. 
that  Barbour,  a  Scotch  poet,  philofopher,  and  hiftorian,  though  prior  in  time,  to 
Chaucer,  having  flourifhed  in  the  year  1368,  wrote,  according  to  the  modern  ideas> 
as  pure  Enghfh  as  that  bard,  and  his  verfification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious. 
The  deftruftion  of  1:he  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity  have  rendered, 
their  early  annals  lame,  and  often  fabulous ;  but  the  Latm  llyle  of  Buchanan's 
Hirtory  is  equal  in  claffical  purity  to  any  modern  production ;  and  both  Buchanan 
and  Arthur  Johnfton  have  very  fuccefsfully  cultivated  the  Lyric  mufe,  by  two: 
elegant  Latin  verfions  of  the  Pfalms  of  David.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  king&.to, 
the  neighbouring  princes  are  incomparably  the  fineft  compofitions  of  the  times  ia 
which  they  were  writt^,  and  are  free  from  the  barbarifms  of  thofe  fent  them  in 
anfwer.  This  has  been  confidered  as  a  proof  that  claffical  learning  was  more  cul- 
tivated at  the  court  of  Scotland  than  at  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  difcovery  which,  in  point  of  ingenuity  and. 
utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  is  the  indifputable. 
right  of  Napier  of  Merchiljon  and  fmce  his  time,  the  mathematical  fciences 
have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  great  fuccefs,  Keil,.  in  his  phyfico-mathe- 
matical  works,  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  reafoning  has  fometimes  added  the  colouring 
of  a  poet.  Gregory  was  long  held  the  beft  writer  on  aftronomy ;  and  is  ftill  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  perfe£t  and  elegant.  Maclaurin,  the  companion  and  the  friend 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  endowed  with  all  that  precifion  and  force  of  mind, 
which  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great 
man  to  the  level  of  ordinary  apprehenfions.  While  Maclaurin .  purfued  this  new 
career,  a  geometrician  no  lefs  famous  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  almoll.  deferted 
traft  of  antiquity.  This-  was  the  late  Dr.  Simfon,  well  known  for  his  illuftrationa 
of  the  ancient  Geometry.  The  fine  arts  have  been  called  fillers,  to  denote  theic 
affinity.  There  is  the  fame  connexion  between  the  fciences,  particularly  thofe 
which  explain  the  works  of  nature.  Mathematics,  and  phyfics  properly  fo  called, 
were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  other  branches  of  ftudy  to  which  they  are 
allied.  In  medicine  particularly,  the  names  of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot,  Monro, 
Whytt,  CuUen,  Gregory,  &c.  hold  a  diftinguilhed  place. 

In  the  department  of  hiftory,  this  nation  have  acquired  the  higheft  celebrity. 
Hume  was  the  firfi:  who,  with  any  pretenfions  to  claffical  elegance,  wrote  the  hif- 
tory of  England,  Dr.  Robertfon  began  his  literary  career  of  glory  with  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  country.  This  was  followed  by  that  of  all  Europe,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  The  captivating  account  of  the  difcovery  of  America  was 
next  prefented.to  the  world  ;  and  an  hiftorical  difquifition  concerning  India,  was 
the  Jaft  produftion  of  this  philofophical  hiftorian.  To  Dr.  Henry,  his  country  and 
the  world  are  indebted  for  a  hiftory  of  Great.  Britain  upon  a  plan  entirely  new,  in 
which,  at  the  expence  of  immenfe  labour,  he  has  brought  within  one  glance  of  the 
eye,  every  thing  interefting  in  the  civil  hiftory,  religion,  conftitution,  learning,  arts, 
commerce,  and  manners  of  the  people  from  the  earlieft  authenticity.  From  an 
infinite  variety  of  authors  of  the  fi^rft.  refpe£tability,,  he  has  collefted  a  great  mafs  of 
knowledge,  and  has  concentred  thefe  fcattered  rays  into  one  focus,  fo  as  to  render 
his,  work  both  inftruftive  and  entertaining. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the  Belles  Lettres.  Fo- 
reigners who  inhabit  warmer  climates,  and  conceive  the  northern  nations  inca- 
pable of  tendernefs  and,  feeling,  muft  acknowledge  the  poetic  genius  and  delicate 
fenfibility  of  Thomfon,  But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind 
more  virtuous  and  happy,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  what  is  called  morals^  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  honour  and  refpeft.  The  philofophy  of  Dr.  Hutche- 
fcn,  not  to  mention  other  works  more  fubtile  and  elegant,  but  lefs  convincing  and 
\sSs  iniij:u61:ive,  deferves  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  know  their  duty,  or  who 

would 
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would  with  to  pra6>ife  it.  Next  to  Locke's  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftanding, 
it  is  perhaps  the  beft  ditTeftion  of  the  human  mind  that  hath  appeared  in  modern 
times  ;  and  it  is  likewife  a  moft  ufeful  fapplement  to  that  eflay.  It  would  be  end- 
]efs  to  mention  all  the  individuals  who  have  diftinguiOied  themfelves  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature ;  particularly  as  thofe  who  are  alive  (fome  of  them  in  high 
efteem  for  hiftorical,  ethical,  and  fermonic  compofition )  difpute  the  palm  of  merit 
with  the  dead,  and  cover  their  country  with  laurels. 

Universities.]  The  Univerfities  of  Scotland  are  four,  viz.  St.  Andrews*, 
founded  in  141 1. — Glafgow  fj  i454- — Aberdeen  %,  1477. — Edinburgh  §,  1 582. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edifices,  \  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  3  naturally  claiuis  OUT  firft  attention  in 

"this  divifion.  Its  caftle,  before  the  ufc  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impregnable ;  and 
was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whofe  territories  reached  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Edinburgh,  as  it  certainly  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  till  the  reign  of  Indulphus,  who  lived  in  the  year  953. 
The  town  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  proteftion  from  the  caftJe,  and  a  more  incon- 
venient fituation  for  a  capital  can  fcarcely  be  conceived ;  the  high-ftreet,  which  is 
on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  lying  eaft  and  weft ;  and  the  lanes  running  down  its  fides, 
north  and  fouth.  In  former  times  the  town  was  furrounded  by  water,  except  to- 
wards the  eaft ;  fo  that  when  the  French  landed  in  Scotland,  during  the  regency 
of  Mary  of  Guife,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Liflebourg.  This  fituation  fuggefted 
the  idea  of  building  very  lofty  houfes,  divided  into  ftories,  each  of  which  contains 
a  fuite  of  rooms,  generally  large  and  commodious,  for  the  ufe  of  a  family ;  fo  that 
the  high-ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  chiefly  of  hewn  ftone,  broad,  and  well- 
paved,  makes  a  moft  auguft  appearance,  efpecially  as  it  rifes  a  full  mile  in  a  direft 
-line,  and  gradual  afcent  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe  on  the  eaft,  and  is  ter- 

*  St.  Andrews  has  a  Chancellor,  two  Principals,  and  eleven  Profefibrs  in 
Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics,  Divinity. 

Humanity,  Moral  Philofophy,       Civil  Hiftory,  Medicine. 

Hebrew,  Natural  Philofophy,     Church  Hiftory, 

f  Glafgow  has  a  Chancellor,  Redor,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Principal,  and  fourteen  ProfelTors  in 
Greek,  Logic,  Praftical  Aftronomy,  Medicine, 

Humanity,  Moral  Philofophy,       Hiftory,  Anatomy. 

Hebrew,  Natural  Philofophy,  Divinity, 

Oriental  Languages,    Mathematics,  Civil  and  Scotch  Law, 

%  Aberdeen  has  properly  two  Colleges,  viz.  King's  College,  and  Marifchal  College;  King's 
College  has  a  Chancellor,  Reftor,  Principal,  and  feven  Profefibrs  in 
<jreek,  Oriental  Languages,     Divinity,  Medicine. 

Humanity,  Philofophy,  Civil  law, 

Marifchal  College  has  a  Chancellor,  Reftor,  Principal,  and  feven  ProfelTors  la 
Greek,  Moral  Philofophy,  and  Natural  Philofophy,  Divinity, 

Oriental  Languages,    Logic,  Mathematics,  Medicine. 

§The  old  buildings  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  having  fallen  into  decay,  have  been  partly 
taken  down,  and  a  new  building  is  now  erefting,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  with  great  ceremo- 
ny, December  i6th,  1789.  The  eaft  and  weft  fronts  of  this  ftru<5ture  extends  255  feet,  and  the  fouth 
and  north  358.  The  rooms  for  the  Library  and  Mufeum  are  each  to  be  68  feet  in  length,  and  the 
dimenfions  of  the  Hall  for  degrees  and  public  exercifes  are  about  90  feet  by  30.  Our  moft  gracious 
fovereign  has  been  a  very  liberal  benefaftor  to  this  edifice,  which  promlfes  to  be  a  noble  monument 
of  national  tafte  and  fpirit. 

Edinburgh  has  a  Patron,  Principal,  and  Profefibrs  in 
Divinity,  Natural  Philofophy,    Law  of  Nature  and  Na-    Inft.  of  Phylic  and  Me* 

Church  Hiftory,        Mathematics,  tions,  dicine, 

Greek,  Civil  Hiftory,  Rhetoric,    and   Belles      Praftice  of  medicine, 

Humanity,  Natural  Hiftory,  Lettres,  Chemiftry, 

Hebrew,  Scotch  Law,  Botany,  Anatomy, 

Logic,  Civil  Law,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery, 
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minated  on  the  weft  by  the  rude  majefty  of  its  caftle,  built  upon  a  lofty  rock,  in- 
acceffible  on  all  fides,  except  where  it  joins  to  the  city.  The  inconveniences 
axKing  from  this'  crov/ded  population  being  fo  very  apparent,  the  modern  houfes 
are  generally  built  in  the  Englifli  tafte,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  accommodated 
to  the  ufe  of  a  fingle  family.  This  improvement  particularly  prevails  in  the  new- 
town.  The  caftle  not  only  overlooks  the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town, 
and  a  rich  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  a  moft  extenfive  profpe£t  of  the 
river  Forth;  the  fliipping,  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Fife,  and  even  fome  hills  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  which  border  upon  the  Highlands.  The  caftle  has 
fome  good  apartments,  a  tolerable  train  of  artillery,  a  large  magazine  of  arras  v.vA 
ammunition,  and  contains  the  regalia,  which  were  depofited  here  under  the  m&A 
folemn  legal  inftruments  of  their  never  being  removed  from  thence.  All  that  ia, 
known  at  prefent  of  thofe  regalia  is  contained  in  the  inftrument  which  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where  they  are  fully  defcribed. 

Facing  the  caftle,  at  a  mile's  diftance,  ftands  the  abbey,  or  rather  palace  of  ffo- 
lyrood-houfe.  The  inner  quadrangle  of  this  palace,  begun  by  James  V.  and  finhh-, 
ed  by  Charles  I.  is  of  magnificent  modern  architeclure,  built  according  to  the  plan, 
and  under  the  dire£lion  of  ftr  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  family,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  architefts  of  that  age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade, 
adorned  with  pilafters ;  and  the  infide  contains  good  apartments.  Its  long  gallery 
contains  figures,  fome  of  which  are  from  portraits,  painted  by  modern  hands,  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  James  VIL  when  duke 
of  York,  intended  to  have  adorned  the  neighbourhood  of  this  palace,  which 
is  fituatcd  at  the  bottom  of  bleak  crags  and  bare  mountains.  1  he  chapel  belong- 
ing to  tlie  palace,  as  it  ftood  when  repaired  and  ornamented  by  that  prince, 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  moft  elegant  piece  of  Gothic  architefture.  It  had  a  very 
lofty  roof,  and  two  long  ftone  galleries  fupported  by  curious  pillars.  It  Vv^as 
the  conventual  church  of  the  old  abbey.  Its  infide  was  demoliflied  and  rifled  of 
all  its  rich  ornaments,  by  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution,  which  eveii  broke 
into  the  rcpofitories  of  the  dead,  and  difcovered  a  vault,  till  that  time  unknown, 
which  contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  firft  queen,  and  Henry  Darnley.  The 
walls  and  roof  'of  this  ancient  chapel  fell  down  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  December, 
1768,  occafioned  by  the  .enormous  weight  of  a  new  ftone  roof,  laid  over  it  fome 
years  ago,  which  the  walls  were  unable  to  fupport. 

The  hofpital,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith  to  James  VI.  ftands  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  the  caftle,  in  a  good  fituation.  It  is  the  fineft  and  moft  regular  fpe- 
cimen  which  Inigo  Jones  (who  went  to  Scotland  as  architeft  to  queen  Anne,  wife 
of  king  James  Vl.)  has  left  us  of  his  Gothic  manner.  It  was  built  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  poor  children  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  city  magiftrates. 

The  college  at  Edinburgh  claims  the  privileges  of  an  univerfity,  founded  by  king 
James  YI.  and  by  him  put  under  the  dire£fion  of  the  magiftrates,  who  have"  the 
power  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  Its  original  buildings  were  only  calcu- 
lated for  the  fober  literary  manners  of  thofe  days.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  new  univerfity  which  is  now  erefting  ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is 
fupplied  with  excellent  profeflbrs  in  the  feveral  branches  of  learning  j  and  its 
fchools  for  every  part  of  the  medical  art  are  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 
This  colledge  is  provided  with  a  library,  founded  by  Clement  Little,  and  of  late 
greatly  augmented. 

The  Parliament-fquare,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was  formerly  the  moft  or- 
namental part  of  the  city  5  it  is  formed  into  a  quadrangle,  part  of  which  confifts 
of  lofty  buildings  ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles 'II.  The 
room  built  by  Charles  I.  for  the  parliament-houfe,  though  not  fo  large,  is  faid  to 

be 
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be  batter  proportioned  than  "Weftmlnfter-liiiU ;  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in 
the  lame  manner,  has  been  by  good  judges  held  to  be  fuperior.  It  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  court  of  law,  where  a  lingle  judge,  called  the  lord  ordinary,  prefides 
by  rotation  ;  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the  other  judges ;  and  adjoining  are  the  public 
offices  of  the  law,  exchecquer,  chancery,  ihrievalcy,  and  magiftracy  of  Edinburgh  i 
and  the  valuable  library  of  the  lawyers.  This  equals  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  was  at  firft  founded  and 
furniihed  by  lawyers.  It  contains  the  mofl:  valuable  nianufcript  remains  of  tlie 
Scotch  hillory,  chartularies,  and  other  papers  of  antiquity,  with  a  ferics  of  medals. 

The  high  church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St.  Giles,  is  now  divided  into  four 
churches,  and  a  room  or  hall  where  the  general  affembly  fits.  It  is  a  large  Gothic 
building,  and  its  fteeple  is  furmounted  by  arches  formed  into  an  imperial  crown, 
which  has  a  good  effeft.  The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the 
exchange,  public  offices,  hofpitals,  bridges,  and  the  like,  demonftrate  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tafte  of  the  Scots  in  their  public  works.  Parallel  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  north,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others'^  have  almoft  completed  a  new 
town.  The  ftreets  and  fquares  are  laid  out  with  regularity,  and  the  houfes  are 
built  of  ftone,  in  an  elegant  tafte. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town  lies  a  narrow  bottom  or  vale,  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  been  formed  into  a  iheet  of  water,  bordered 
by  a  terrace  walk,  and  the  afcent  towards  the  new  town  covered  with  plcafure 
gardens,  flirubberies.  8cc.  This  defign  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  execution. 
At  the  weft,  or  upper  end  of  this  vale,  the  caftle,  a  folid  rock,  not  lefs  than  twenty 
ftories  high,  looks  down  with  awful  magnificence.  The  eaftern  extremity  is 
bomided  by  a  ftriking  objeft  of  art,  a  lofty  bridge*,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety 
feet  high,  which  joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  defcent  da 
each  fide  the  vale  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commodious  for  car- 
riages. I  am  the  more  particular  in  defcribing  this  city,  that  the  reader  may 
torm  fome  idea  of  its  magnificent  fituation,  ftanding  on  an  eminence,  with  a  gentle 
declivity  on  each  fide,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich,  country ;,  the  view  fouthward,  that  of 
a  romantic  city,  its  more  romantic  caftle,  and  diftant  hills  rifing  to  an  amazing 
height i  while  the  profpeft  acrofs  the  Frith,  gives  full  fcope  to  the  eye,  pleafes  the 
imagination,  and  expands  the  mind. 

This  city  may  be  confidered,  notwithftanding  its  caftle,  and  a  wall  which 
enclofes  it  on  the  fouth  fide,  as  an  open  town ;  fo  that  it  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable for  its  inhabit-ants  to  have  defended  it  againft  the  rebels,  who  took  pofi"ef- 
fion  of  it  1745.  Edinburgh  contains  a  play-houfe,  which  has  now  the  fan£tion  of 
an  aft  of  parKament ;  and  concerts,  afiemblies,  balls,  mufic-meetings,  and  other 
polite  amufements,  are  as  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  as  in  any  part  of  his 
majefty's  dominions,  London  and  Bath  excepted.  In  the  new  town  are  feveral 
handfome  and  convenient  hotels,  and  the  cofFee-houfes  and  taverns  in  the  old  town 
are  much  improved. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provoft,  four  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a 
treafurer,  annually  chofen  from  the  common-council.  Every  company,  or  incor- 
porated trade,  choofes  its  own  deacon,  and  here  are  14.;  viz.  furgeons,  goldfiniths, 
Ikinners,  furriers,  _  hammer-men,  wrights  or  carpenters,  majons,  taylors,  bakers' 
butchers,  cordwainers,  weavers,  fullers,  and  bonnet-makers.  The  lord  provoft 
is  colonel  of  the  town-guard,  a  military  inftitution  to  be  found  in  no  part  of  his 

*  A  bridge  has  been  lately  ere(aed  towards  the    buildings  on  each  lide,  and  is  direftly  oppofite  to 
fouth,  which  not  only  connefls  the  buildings  in    that  over  the  North  Loch,  and  will  be  productive 
that  quarter  with  the  old  and  new  towns,  but  ad-    of  many  advantages,  and  afford  a  creat  increafe  of 
mits  of  an  eafy  accefs  to  the  country.    This  fouth    revenue  to  the  city  of  Edinburcrh.  ^ 
bridge  forms  a  moft  elegant  ftreet,  with  naagnificent  ^ 
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majefty's  dominions,  but  at  Edinburgh  :  this  guard  ferves  for  the  city  watch,  ^nd 
patroles  the  ftreets,  is  ufeful  in  fupprelTing  fmall  commotions,  and  attends  the  pu- 
nifliment  or  execution  of  criminals.  The  foldiers  are  divided  into  three  companies, 
and  wear  an  uniform  j  they  are  commanded  by  three  officers,  under  the  names  of  cap- 
tains. Befides  this  guard,  Edinburgh  raifes  i6  companies  of  trained  bands,  which 
ferve  as  militia.  The  revenues  of  the  city  confift  chiefly  of  that  tax  which  is  now  com- 
mon in  raoft  of  the  bodies  corporate  of  Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pennies,  amounting 
in  the  whole  Xo  two  thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  upon  every  Scotch  pint  of  ale  (contain- 
ing two  Englifh  quarts)  confumed  within  the  precinfts  of  the  city.  Its  pxoduft 
has  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  fapplying  the  city  with  excellent 
water,  brought  in  leaden  pipes  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles  ;  of  erefting  refervoirs, 
enlarging  the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  completing  other  public  works,  of  great  ex- 
pence  and  utility. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  diftant,  may  be  properly  called  the  harbour  of 
Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdi6tion.  It  contains  the  remains  of  two 
citadels  (if  they  are  not  the  fame),  which  were  fortified  and  bravely  defended  by 
the  French,  under  Mary  of  Guife,  againft  the  Englifh,  and  afterwards  repaired 
by  Cromwell.  The  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats, 
which  are  increafing ;  particularly,  the  earl  of  Abercorn's,  a  thort  way  from  the 
city,  the  duke  of  Buccleugh's  houfe  at  Dalkeith,  that  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian  at 
Newbottle,  and  Hopetoun-houfe,  fo  called  from  the  earl  its  owner.  About  four 
iniles  from  Edinburgh  is  Roflin,  noted  for  a  ftately  Gothic  Chapel,  counted  one  of 
the  moft  curious  pieces  of  workmanfliip  in  Europe ;  founded  in  the  year  1440  by 
William  St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  duke  of  Oldenburgh. 

Glafgow,  in  the  fliire  of  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity  flopin^  towards 
the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh,  is,  for  population,  commerce,  and 
-riches,  the  fecond  city  of  Scotland,  and  confi-dering  its  lize,  the  firft  perhaps  in 
Europe,  as  to  elegance,  regularity,  and  the  materials  of  its  buildings.  The  ftreets 
crofs  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  broad,  ^ftraight,  and  well  paved.  The 
-houfes  make  a  grand  appearance,  and  are  in  generahfour  or  five  ftories  high,  and 
many  of  them,  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  fupported  by  arcades,  which 
form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some  of  the  modern 
built  churches  are  in  a  good  ftyle  of  architefture ;  and  the  Gothic  cathedral  con- 
tains three  churches,  one  of  which  ftands  above  another,  .and  is  furniftied  with  a 
fine  fpire  fpringing  from  a  tower  ;  the  whole  being  reckoned  a  mafterly  fabric.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern,  who  was  bifhop  of  Glafgow  in  the  6th 
century.  The  cathedral  is  upwards  of  600  years  old,  and  was  preferved  from  the 
fury  of  the  rigid  reformers  by  the  refoiution  of  the  citizens.  The  town-houfe  is  a 
lofty  building,  and  has  noble  apartments  ;for  the  magiftrates.  The  univerfity  is 
efteemed  the  beft  built  of  any  in  Scotland.  In  this  city  are  feveral  well-endowed 
hofpitals;  it  is  well  fupplied  with  inns  ;  and,  near  the  moft  populous  part  of  the 
town,  where  the  traders  affemble,  is  a  hotel,  tavern,  and  fpacious  cofi^ee-houfe, 
named  the  Tontine,  fupported  by  ^fubfcription.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churches, 
.and  eight  or  ten  meeting-houfes  for  fe£taries  of  various  denominations.  Its  inha- 
bitants have  been  eftimated  at  50,000. 

Aberdeen  is  the  third  town  in  Scotland  for  improvement  and  population.  It  is 
fhe  :4:apital  of  a  Ihire,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  contains  two  towns.  New  and 
OJd  Aberdeen;  the  former  is  the  fhire-town,  and  evidently  built  for  the  purpofe 
of  commerce.  It  is  a  large  well-built  city,  and  has  a  good  quay,  or  tide-harbour ; 
jn  it  are  three  churches,  and  feveral  epifcopal  meeting-houfes,  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  foreign  commerce  and  much  fhipping,  a  well-frequented  univerfity,  and 
above  20,000  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a  mile  diftant,  though  almoft 
joined  to  the  New,  by  means  of  a  long  village,  has  no  dependence  on  the  other: 
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it  is  a  moderately  large  market-town,  but  has  no  haven.  In  each  of  thefe  places 
there  is  a  weli-endovved  college,  both  together  being  termed  the  univerlity  of 
Aberdeen,  though  independent  of  each  other. 

Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Perthlhire,  lying  on  the  river  Tay,  trades  to  Norway 
and  the  Baltic,  is  finely  lituated,  has  an  improving  linen  manufatlory,  and  lies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  nioft  fertile  fpots  in  Great  Britain,  called  the 
Carfe  ot  Gowry.  Dundee,  by  the  general  computation,  contains  about  16,000  in- 
habitants ;  it  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay ;  is  a  town  of  confiderable 
trade,  exporting  much  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and  peltry,  to  foreign  p'&rts ;  and  has 
three  churches.  Montrofe,  Aberbrothick,  and  Brechin,  lie  in  the  fame  county  of 
Angus ;  the  foreign  trade  of  the  firft  begins  to  revive,  and  the  manufaftures  of  the 
other  two  are  in  an  improving  ftate. 

It  may  be  neceflary  again  to  mention,  that  the  population  of  Scotland  is  fpoken 
of  with  great  uncertainty,  as  it  makes  very  confiderable  improvement.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  towns  already  mentioned,  has  been  rather  under  than 
over-rated.  Edinburgh  certainly  contains  more  than  60,000  fouls,  which  is  the. 
common  computation  ;  but  the  influx  of  people,  and  the  increafe  of  matrimony  in 
proportion  to  that  of  property,  muft  create  great  alterations  for  the  better,  and  few 
for  the  worfe,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  who  are  difpofed.  to  induftry  may  always 
find  employment.  This  uncertainty  is  the  reafon  why  a  particular  defcription  of 
Dumfries,  Air,  Greenock,  Faifley,  Stirling,  and  about  50  other  burghs  and  towns 
of  very  confiderable  trade  in  Scotland,  is  omitted.  But  great  allowances  are  to 
be  made  on  the  other  hand,  for  numerous  emigrations  to  England,  America,  the 
Weft  and  Eaft  Indies,  for  new  fettlements. 

The  ancient  Scots  valued  themfelves  upon  trufting  to  their  own  valour,  and,' 
not  to  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  their  country.    This  was  a  maxim  more 
heroical  than  prudent,  as  they  have  often  experienced.    The  caftles  of  Edin-; 
burgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  formerly  thought  places  of  great  ftrength,  could, 
not  hold  out  48  hours,  if  befieged  by  6000  regular  troops,  with  proper  artilleryi 
Fort  William,  which  lies  in  the  Weft  Highlands,  is  fufficient  to  bridle  the, inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  Fort  George  and  Fort  Auguftus,  in  the  north,, 
and  north-weft  y  but  none  of  them  can  be  confidered  as  defences  againft  a  foreign-, 
enemy. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities.^')  The  Roman  and  other  antiquities  found^: 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  |  in  Scotland,  have  fumifhed  matter  for  large 
volumes.  We  can  ftill  trace  the  Roman  Wall  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  country 
people,  Graham  s  dyke,  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottifh  warrior  of  that  name  firft 
broke  over  it)  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firft  marked  out  by  Agri- 
cola,  and  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius.  The  Roman  camps  in  Scotland  have 
been  recently  defcribed,  in  a  fplendid  work,  publiflied  from  the  manufcript  of  the 
late  General  Roy,  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  they  are  diftinguiflied  into  three 
clafles;  1-  thofe  between  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  the  borders  of  England  j  . 
2.  thofe  between  the  fame  wall,  and  the  river  Tay;  3.  the  camps  to  the  north— 
eaft  of  that  river,  ending  in  the  camp  at  Kiethick,  near  Brechin.  The  three.Sta- 
tions  at  Gra.ffy  walls,  and  Ardoch,  in  Perthftiire,  and  Battle  Dykes,  between  Killy- 
moor  and  Brechin,  are  the  only  camps,  hitherto  difcovered,  that  could  contain 
Agricola's  whole  army.  By  comparing  the  relation  which  Tacitus  has  given  of 
that  general's. laft  campaign  with  the  face  of  the  country,  general  Meivill  was  led 
to  conclude  that  the  deciiive  defeat  of  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus,  happened 
near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  and  not  at  Strathern,  as  had  formerly 
been  fuppofed.  General  Roy  adopted  his  friend's  opinion,  and  profecuted.  his 
difcoveries ;  and  both  thefe  gentlemen  think,  that  between  Battle-Dykes  and  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  Grampiansy  one  at  leaft,  if  jiot  two  large  camps,  muft  have- 
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exifled,  and  will  probably  fometime  be  difcovered.  The  camp  at  Ardocli  Is  the 
beft  preferved  of  all  thofe  In  Scotland,  having  on  the  fouth  fide  five  rows  of  ditches 
and  lix  ramparts  ;  and  of  the  four  gates,  three  are  very  diftinfil,  the  prastoria,  de- 
cumana,  and  dextra.  .    .  '  . 

Ihe  Roman  temple,  or  building  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  or  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron,  in  Stir- 
lingfliire,  but  has  been  lately  barbaroully  demohflied  by  a  neighbouring  Goth,  for 
the  purpofe  of  mending  a  mill-pond.  Its  height  was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its  ex- 
ternal circumYerence  at  the  bafe  was  eighty-eight  feet ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
was  one  of  the  moft  complete  Roman  antiquities  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  Agricola,  or  fome  of  his  fucceffors,  as  a  temple  to  the  god 
Terminus,  as  it  ftood  near  the  pretenture  which  bounded  the  Roman  empire  in 
Britain  to  the  north.  Near  it  are  fome  artificial  conical  mounts  of  earth,  which 
ftill  retain  the  name  of  Duiji-pace,  or  Duni-pacis ;  which  ferve  to  evince  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  compromlfe  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians,  that  the  former 
fliould  not  .extend  their  empire  farther  to  the  northwards. 

Innumerable  are  the  coins,  urns,  utenfils,  infcriptions,  and  other  remains  of  the 
Romans,  that  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  ;  fome  of  them  to  the 
north  of  the  wall,  v.'here,  however,  it  does  nor  appear  that  they  made  any  ellablilh- 
ment.  By  the  infcriptions  found  near  the  wall,  the  names  of  the  legions  that  built 
it,  and  how  far  they  carried  it  onj  may  be  learned.  The  remains  of  the  Roman 
highways  are  frequent  in  the  fouthern  parts. 

.  Danilh  camps  and  fortifications  are  difcernible  in  feveral  northern  counties. 
The  elevations  of  two  extraordinary  fabricks,  to  be  feen  in  Rofs-fliire,  are  given  in 
Gordon's  Icinerarium  Septentrionale.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  Norwegian 
or  Scandinavian  ftruftures,  and  built  about  the  fifth  century  to  favour  the  defcents 
.ot-that  people  upon  thofe  coafts. 

There  are  two  elegant  Piftilh  monuments,  one  of  them  at  Abernethy  in  Perth- 
fiilre,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus  ;  both  of  them  are  columns,  hollow  in  the  in- 
fide,.  and  without  a  ftair-cafe  ;  that  of  Brechin  is  the  moft  entire,  being  covered  at 
the  top  with  a  fpiral  roof  of  fi:one,  with  three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice  ; 
it  coniifts  of  fixty  regular  courfes  of  hewn  freeftonCj  laid  circularly  and  regularly, 
and  tapering  towards  the  top  *. 

The  ancient  Scots  had  a  rude  notion  of  fculpture,  by  which  they  tranfmitted 
the  actions  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place  called  Aberlemno,  near  Brechin, 
four  or  five  .ancient  obelifks  are  fi:ill  to  be  feen,  called  the  Daniih,  ftones  of  Aber- 
lemno. They  were  erefled  as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  victories  over  the 
Danes ;  and  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horfeback,  and  many  emblema- 
tical figures  and  hieroglyphics,  now  inexplicable,  but  minutely  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Gordon.  Many  other  hillorical  m.onuments  of  the  Scots  have  been  difcovered; 
and  the  obfcurity  of  their  fculptures  has  encouraged  a  field  of  boundlcfs  and 
frivolous  conjeftures.  It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  mention  the  ftone  near 
the  town  of  Forres,  or  Fortrofe,  in  Murray,  which  far  furpafies  all  the  others  in 
magnitude,  and  is  (fays  Mr.  Gordon)  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ftately  monuments 
of  that  kind  in  Europe,.  It  nfes  about  23  feet  in  height,  above  ground,  and  is, 
l  am  credibly  informed,  no  lefs  than  12  or  15  feet  below;  fo  that  the  v^'hole  heiglii, 


*  If  thefe  columns,  which  ftand  in  the  aneient 
dominions  of  the  Picfs,  be  really  the  work  of  that 
nation,  their  architects  muft  have  been  far  fuperior 
to  thofe'  of  any  coeval  monuments  to  be  found  in 
Eiu'ope,  as  they  have  dl  the  appearances  of  an  or- 
der; and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roinan 
/tyle  of  architefture.    It  is,  however,  diflicult  to 


affign  them  to  any  but  the  P16ls,  as  they  ftand  In 
their  dominions  ;  and  fome  fculptures  upon  that 
Brechin,  d,enote  it  to  be  of  Chriliian  origin.  It  is 
not  indeed  impoffible  that  thel'e  fculptures  may  be 
of  later  date.  Belic'es  thefe  two  pillars,  many  other 
Piftifli  buildings  .^re  found  in  Scotland,  but  not  of 
the  fame  tafce. 
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h  at  leaft  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one  fingle  and  entire  ilone, 
upon  which  a  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved,  fome- of  them  ftiH  dt- 
ftin6l  and  vifible ;  but  the  injury  of  the  weather  has  obfcured  thofe  towards- "the 
upper  part."  Though  this  monument  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  E'aniih, 
vet  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  Scotch,  and  that  it  Avas  ere61cd  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  final  expulfion  of  the  Danes  out  of  Murray,  where  they  held  their  lail: 
fettlement  in  Scotlan-d,  after  the  defeat  they  received  from  Malcolm  a  few  yeirs 
before  the  Norman  invafion.  ' 

At  Sandwick,  in  Rofs-lhire,  is  a  fplendid  ancient  obelifk,  furrounded  at  the  bafc 
with  large,  well  cut  flag  ftones,  formed  like  fteps.  Both  fides  of  the  column  are 
covered  with  various  embellilhments,  in  well  finilhed  carved  work.  The  one  face 
prefents  a  fumptuous  crofs,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  fome 
uncouth  animals  and  flowerings  underneath.  The  central  divifion,  on  the  reverfe, 
exhibits  a  variety  of  curious  figures,  birds,  and  animals.  The  remains  of  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin  difplay  much  grandeur  and  dignity.  The  weft  door  is  orna- 
mented with  much  elegance  in  the  carvings,  and  the  whole  edifice  exhibits  very 
elaborate  workmanfliip. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  caftles  may  be  mentioned  Kildrumy  caftle  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  tormerly  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  magnificence,  and  often- 
ufed  as  an  afylum  to  noble  families  in  periods  of  civil  war.  Inverurie  caftle,  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  earl-marefchals  of  Scotland,  is  alfo  a  large  and  lofty  pile,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fteep  bank  of  the  river  ;  two  high  towers  adorn  the  extremities  of  the 
front,  which,  even  in  their  decaying  ftate,  give  the  caftle  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
antiquity.  Rows  of  venerable  trees,  incloling  the  adjoining  garden,  add  to  the 
^ffeft  of  the  decayed  buildings.  Near  the  town  of  Huntley  are  the  ruins  of  the 
caftle,  of  that  name.  On  the  avenue  that  leads  to  it,  are  two  large  fquare  towers 
which  had  defended  the  gateway.  The  greateft  part  of  this  ancient  caftle  is  de- 
molithed  ;  but  there  is  a  mafly  building  of  a  more  modern  date,  in  which  forae 
of  the  apartments,  and  their  curious  cielings,  are  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation. 
They  are  painted  with  a  great  variety  of  fubjefts,  in  fmall  divifions,  in  which  are 
contained  many  emblematical  figures. 

Befides  thefe  remains  of  Roman,  Piftifh,  Danifli,  and  Scottiili  antiquities,  many 
Dniidical  monuments  and  temples  are  difcernible  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  ifles,  where  we  may  fuppofe  that  paganifm  took  its  laft  re- 
fuge. They  are  diftinguifliable  by  their  circular  forms ;  but  though  equally 
regular,  yet  none  of  them  are  fo  ftupendous  as  the  Druidical  monuments  in  South 
Britain.  There  is  in  Perthftiire  a  barrow  which  feems  to  be  Britilli ;  it  exaftly 
refembles  the  figure  of  a  ftiip  with  the  keel  uppermoft.  The  common  people  call 
it  Ternay,  which  fom.e  interpret  to  be  terra  navis,  the  (hip  of  the  earth.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  creeled  to  the  memory 
of  fome  Britifh  prince,  who  afted  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans. 

The  traces  of  ancient  volcanos  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland.  The  hill  of 
Finehaven  is  one  inftance;  and  the  hill  of  Bergonium,  near  Dunftaifage  caftle,  is 
another,  yielding  quantities  of  pummices  or  fcoria  of  different  kinds.  Among 
other  natural  curiofities,  mention  is  m.ade  of  a  heap  of  white  ftones,  moft  of  them 
clear  like  cryftal,  together  with  great  plenty  of  oyfter  and  other  fea-lhells,  that  are 
found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Skorna  Lappich,  in  Rofs-lhire,  twenty 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea.  Slains,  in  Aberdeenihire,  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for 
a  petrifying  cave,  called  the  Dropping-cave,  where  water,  oozing  through  a  fpongy 
porous  rock  at  the  top,  quickly  confolidates,  after  it  drops  to  the  bottoni.  Other 
natural  curiofities  belonging  to  Scotland  have  their  defcriptions  and  hiftorics,  but 
they  generally  owe  their  extraordinary  qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and 
vanifii  when  they  are  .lkilfully  examined.    Some  caverns  in  Fifcihire  are  probably 
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natural,  and  of  extraordinary  dimenfionSj  and  have  been  the  fcenes  of  inhuman 
cruelties. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  In  thefe  refpe£ls  Scotland  has,  for  fome 
years  paft,  been  in  a  very  improving  (late.  Without  entering  into  the  difputed 
point,  how  far  Scotland  was  benefited  by  its  union  with  England,  it  is  certain  that 
the.  expedition  of  the  Scots  to  take  poffeflion  of  Darien,  and  to  carry  on  an  Eaft 
.and  Weft-India  trade,  was  founded  upon  true  principles  of  commerce,  and,  (fofar 
as  it  went)'  executed  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  enterprize.  The  mifcarriage  of  that 
.fcheme,  after  receiving  the  higheft  and  moft  folemn  fanftions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the 
annals  of  that  reign  in  which  it  happened  ;  as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  indepen- 
dent and  unconnected  parliament.  We  are  to  account  for  the  languor  of  the  Scot- 
,tilh  commerce,  and  many  other  misfortunes  which  that  country  fuftained,  by  the 
•difguft  the  inhabitants  conceived  on  that  account,  and  fome  invafions  of  their 
.rights  afterwards,  v/hich  they  thought  inconuftent  with  the  articles  of  union.  The 
entails,  and  narrow  fettlements  of  family-eftates,  and  fome  remains  of  the  feudal 
-inftiiutions,  might  contribute  to  the  fame  caufe.  Mr.  Pelham,  when,  at  the  head 
of  the  adminiftration  in  England,  after  the  extinftion  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  was 
.the  firft  miniiler  who  difcovered  the  true  value  of  Scotland,  which  then  became  a 
more  conliderable  obje£l  of  the  attention  of  governmient  than  ever.  All  the  bene- 
iits  received  by  that  country,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudal  tyranny, 
were  effected  by  that  great  man.  The  bounties  and  encouragement  granted  to 
;the  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufaftures,  during  his  adminftration, 
made  them  fenfible  of  their  own  importance.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fucceeding  minifter, 
.purfued  Mr.  Pelham's  wife  plan;  and  juftly  boafted  in  parlia'ment,  that  he  availed 
liimfelf  of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  mod 
.extenfive  war  that  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged  in.  Let  it  be  remarked,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Britifli  government,  that  the  Scots  have  been  fufFered  to  avail 
.themfelves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  manufa£luries  they  can  claim, 
either  in  right  of  their  former  independency,  the  treaty  of  union,  or  pofterior  afils 
of  parliament. 

This  is  manifeft  from  the  extenfive  trade  they  lately  carried  on  with  the  Britifli 
fettlements  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with  all  the  nations  to  which 
the  Englifli  themfelves  trade ;  fo  that  the  increafe  of  their  fliipping  within  thefe 
40  years  pafi:  has  been  very  conuderable.  The  exports  of  thofe  ihips  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  Scotch  manufaftures,  fabricated  from  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  In  exchange  they  import  rice,  cotton,  fugar,  and  rum, 
irora  the  Britifli  plantations  ;  and  from  other  countries,  their  products,  to  the  im- 
menfe  faving  of  their  nation.  The  profperity  of  Glafgow  and  its  neighbourhood 
hath  been  greatly  owing  to  the  connefclion  and  trade  with  Virginia  and  the  Weft 
Indies. 

The  fiflieries  of  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  their  own  coafts,  for  they. have  a', 
great  concern  in  the  whale  fiiliery  carried  on  upon  the  coaft  of  Spitibergen  ;  and 
their  returns  arc  valuable,  as  the  government  allows  them  a  bounty  of  40s.  -for 
every  ton  of  fliippiag  employed  in  that  article.  The  late  improvement  of  their 
filheries,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  open  inex- 
hauflible  funds  of  wealth ;  their  cured  fifli  being  preferred  by  foreigners,  and  the 
Englifli  planters  in  America,  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland. 

Ihe  bufles  or  veflels  employed  in  the  great  herring  fifliery  on  the  weftem  coafts 
of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  north-weft  .parts  of  England,  the  north,  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Clyde  and  neighbouring  illands.  The 
grand  rendezvous  is  at  Campbeltown,  a  commodious  port  in  Argylefliire,  facing 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  fometimes  300  veflels  have  been  aflembled.  They 
clear  out  the  i2t-h  of  September,  and  muft  return  to  their  difterent  ports  by  the 
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I  ;th  of  January.-  Tbev  are  nlfo  cinder  certain  regulations  rofpCiilin.g  the  number 
of.tcxns.  men,  nets.  Sec.  init  although  the  political. exiiionce  of  Great  Britain  de- 
pends cpon  the  number  and  bravery  of  our  feamen,  this  noble  undertaking  Hill 
labours,  under  many  diflncuJties.  .  ■  - 

To  encourage  this  tilhery,  a  bounty  of  50s.  per  ton  was  granted  by  parliament, 
but. .whether  from  the  infurhcicncy  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  this  purpofe,  or 
anv  other  caufe,  the  bounty  was  withheld  from  year  to  year,  while  in  the  mean 
time  the  adventurers  were  not  only  finking  their  fortunes,  but  alfo  borrowiiig 
to  the  utmoft  Umits  of  their  credit.  The  bounty  has  fmce  been  reduced  from  50, 
to.  c;os.  with  the  ftrongeft  alTurances  of  its  being  regularly  paid  when  due.  Upon 
the.  ilrcngxh  of  thefe  promifes  adventurers  have  again  embarked  iii  the  fiihery  ;  and 
it  is  to  he  wiihed  that  no  conlideration  whatever  may  tend  to  withdraw  an  in- 
ducement fo  requiiite  to  place  this  hlliery  on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  benefits. of  thefe  iilheries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  manufactures  carrying  on 
at  land;  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron,  in  Stirlinglhire. 

The  linen  manutacloiy,  notwithftanding  a  ftrong  rivallhip  from  Ireland,  is  in 
a  fiourilhing  ilate.  The  thread  manufaclure  of  Scotland  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
to  anv  in  the  world;  and  the  lace  fabricated  from  it,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of 
roval  Avear  and  approbation.  It  has  been  laid,  fome  years  ago,  that  the  exports 
from  Scotland  to  England,  and  the  Britifli  plantations,  in  linen,  cambrics,  checks, 
ofnaburgs,  inckle,  and  the  like  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  400,000!.  ex- 
clulive  of  home  confumption :  and  there  is  reaion  to  believe  that  the  fum  is  con- 
jiderably  larger  at  prefent.  Th.e  Scots  are  making  very  promiiing  efforts  for  efta- 
bhlhing  woollen  manufatfures  ;  and  their  exports  of  caps,  liockings,  mittens,  and 
other  articles  of  their  own  wool,  begin  to  be  very  coniiderable.  It  is  true,  that 
they  cannot  pretend  to  rival  the  Englilh  in  their  finer  cloths ;  but  they  make  fome 
broad  cloth  proper  for  the  wear  of  people  of  fafliion  in  an  undrefs,  and  in  quality 
and  finenefs  equal  to  what  is  commonly  called  Yorkfliire  cloth.  Among  their  late 
improvements,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in  working  the 
mines,  and  fmelting  the  ores  of  their  country.  Their  coal  trade  to  England  is  well 
known ;  and  even  their  whin-ftones  have  been  turned  to  account,  by  their  contracf 
for  paving  the  ftreets  of  London.  If  the  great  trade  in  cattle,  which  the  Scots 
carried  on  of  late  with  the  Englifli,  is  now  diminiihed,  this  is  partly  owing  to  an 
increafe  of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried  on  bv  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly  from  Leith,  and  the 
eaftern  ports  ;  but  Glafgow  was  the  great  emporium  of  American  trade,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  jundlion  of  the  Forth  to  tlie  Clyde  ren- 
ders the  commercial  benefits  of  the  two  fides  of  Scotland  mutually  advantageous 
to  each  other;  and  the  more  that  the  feas,  the  fituation,  the  foil,  harbours,  and 
rivers  of  this  country  are  confidcred,  the  better  adapted  it  appears  for  all  the  'pur- 
pofes  of  commerce.  • 

The  town  of  Paifley  employs  an  incredible  number  of  hands,  in  fabricating  a 
particular  kind  of  flowered  and  ftriped  lawns,  which  are  a  reafonable  and  elegant 
wear.  Sugar-houfes,  glafs-works  of  ev^ery  kind,  delft-houfes,  and  paper-mills 
have  of  late  been  greatly  multiplied.  The  Scotch  carpeting  m.akes  neat  and  laft- 
ing  furniture.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  many  years  will  be  required,  before 
the  trade  and  im.provements  in-  Scotland  can  be  brought  to  maturity.  In  any 
event,  they  never  can  give  umbrage  to  the  Englifli,  as  the  interefts  of  the'  two 
people  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  fame.- 

Having  faid  thus  much,  I  cannot  avoid  obferving  the  prodigious  difadvantages 
vmder  whicli  both  the  commercial-  and  landed  interefi:  of  Scotland  lie,  from  her 
nobility  and  great  landholders,  having  too  fond  an  attachment  for  England  and 
foreign  countries,  where  they  fpend  their  ready  money.    This  is  one  of  the  evils 
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arifing  to  Scotland  from  the  union,  which  removed  the  feat  of  her  legiflature  to 
London ;  but  it  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  refort  of  volunteer  abfentees  to  that 
capital.  While  this  partiality  fubfifts,  the  Scots  will  probably  continue  to  be  dif- 
treffed  for  a  currency  of  fpecie.  How  far  paper  can  fupply  that  defeft,  depends 
upon  an  attention  to  the  balance  of  trade ;  and  the  evil  may,  perhaps,  be  fome- 
what  prevented,  by  money  remitted  from  England,  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
and  for  carrying  on  the  manufaftures  and  works  now  fet  on  foot  in  Scotland.  The 
gentlemen  who  refide  in  Scotland  have,  in  fome  meafure,  abandoned  the  ufe  of 
French  brandy  and  claret,  for  port,  and  rum  produced  in  the  Britifli  plantations  ; 
their  own  malt-liquors  are  now  come  nearly  to  as  great  perfefilion  as  thofe  in 
England  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  have  lately  exported  large  quantities  of  their 
ale  to  London,  Dublin,  and  the  Plantations. 
Revenues.]    See  England. 

Coins.]  •  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  the  value  and  denominations 
of  coins  were  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Towards  the  reign  of  James 
II.  a  Scotch  fliilling  anfwered  to  about  an  Englifli  fix-pence  ;  and  about  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  more  than  an  Engliili  groat.  It  continued 
diminifliing  in  this  manner  till  after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  her  fon 
James  VI.  when  the  refort  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  Engliflr  court, 
occafioned  fuch  a  drain  of  fpecie  from  Scotland,  that  by  degrees  a  Scotch  fiiilling 
fell  to  the  value  of  one  twelfth  of  an  Englifli  fbilling,  and  their  pennies  in  propor- 
tion. A  Scotch  penny  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  they  were  fuceeeded 
by.  bodies,  whicli  were  double  the  value  of  Scotch  pennies,  and  are  ftill  current, 
bat  daily  wearing  out.  A  Scotch  halfpenny  was  called  a  babie;  fome  fay,  becaufe 
it  was  firil  llamped  with  the  head  of  James  III.  when  he  was  a  babe  or  baby  ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  only  the  corruption  of  two  French  words  bas  piece,  lignifying  a  low 
piece  of  m.oney.  The  fame  obfervation  made  of  the  Scotch  Ihilling  holds  of  their 
pounds  or  marks  ;  which  are  not  coins,  but  money  of  account.  In  all  other  refpefts, 
the  currency  of  money  in  Scotland  and  England  is  the  fame  3  as  very  few  people 
now  reckon  by  the  Scotch  comxputation. 

Order  of  the  thistle.]    This  is  a  military  order,  inftituted,  as  the  Scotch 
writers  alTert,  by  their  king  Achaius,  in  the  ninth  century,  upon  his  making  a 
league  with  Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  It  has  been  frequently  neglefted,  and. 
as  often  refumed.    It  confifts  of  the  fovereign  and  12  companions,  who  are  called 
Knights  of  the  Thifde,  and  have  on  their  enfign  this  fignificant  motto.  Nemo  me - 
im-pune  lacejfet.    "  None  fliall  fafely  provoke  me." 

Laws  and  constltution.]  The  ancient  conftitution  of  government  in  Scot- 
land has  been  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty  j 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  power  of  the  king  was  greatly  limited,  and  that  there 
were  many  checks  in  the  conftitution,  which  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his 
a.iTuming  or  exercifmg  a  defpotic  authority;  but  the  Scottiih  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment v/as  too  much  of  the  ariftocratic  kindj  to  afford,  the  common  people 
equal  liberty.  -Ihe  king's  authority  was  fufficiently  reftrained  ;  but  the  nobles^ 
ciiicfiains,  and  great  landholders,  had  it  too  m.uch  in  their  power  to  opprefs  their 
tenants  snd  the  common  people. 

in  foine  inftances  there  is  now  a  difference  between  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
Scotland,  and  thofe  of  England-,  which  was  not  the  cafe  formerly  ;  though,  both 
countries  have  long  been  \inder  one  fovereign,  and,  fince  the  miion,  form  one 
kingdom.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  the  parents  doth 
not  legitimate  the  children  of  the  fame  parents,  born  before  that  marriage.  This 
was  alfo  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but  the  contrary-  rule  of 
civil  and  canon  law  hath  been  long  fince  adopted  in  North  Britain.  The  trial  of 
civil  caufes  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  is  coniidercd  as  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
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properties  of  Engliili  jurifprudence,  and  moft  valuable  privileges  of  Englifn  fub- 
jcfts :  this  aifo  was  once  the  privilege  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ufe  of  juries  in  civil  caufes,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  has  been  long  fince 
difcontinucd  in  Scotland  *. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  following  oath, 
containing  three  promifes,  viz.  "  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promife  thefe  three 
things  to  the  Chriilian  people  my  fabjecls :  Firft,  That  I  fliall  give  order,  and  em- 
ploy my  force  and  ailiilance,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  the  Chriftian  people, 
may  enjoy  true  peace  during  our  government.  Secondly,  I  ihall  hinder  all  perfons, 
of  whatever  degree,  from  violence  and  injuftice.  Thirdly,  In  all  judgements  I  ihall 
lollow  the  prefcriptions  of  juftice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  our  merciful  God 
may  fliew  mercy  unto  me  and  to  you." 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  confiiled  of  all  who  held  any  portion  of 
land  however  fmall,  of  the  crown,  by  military  fervice.  This  parliament  appointed 
the  times  of  its  own  meeting  and  adjournment,  and  committees  to  fuperintend  the 
adminiitration  during  the  intervals  of  parliament  ;  it  appropriated  the  public 
money,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it,  and  called  for  the  accounts  ;  it  armed  the 
people,  and  appointed  commanders ;  it  named  and  commiffioned  ambafladors ; 
it  granted  and  limited  pardons;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts  of  judicature  :  it 
named  officers  of  ftate  and  privy-counfellors  5  it  annexed  and  alienated  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  and  reftrained  grants  by  the  king.  The  king  of  Scotland  had 
no  negative  voice  in  parliament ;  nor  could  he  declare  war,  make  peace,  or  con- 
clude any  other  public  bufmefs  of  importance,  without  its  advice  and  approbation. 
So  late  as  the  minority  of  James  IV.  who  was  contemporary  witli,  and  fon-in-law 
to,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  parliament  pointed  out  to  him  his  duty.  The 
abufe  of  ariftocratical  powers,  by  the  chieftains  and  great  landholders,  gave  the 
king  a  very  conliderable  intereft  among  the  lower  ranks;  and  a  prince,  who  had 
fenfe  and  addrefs  to  retain  their  affeftions,  was  generally  able  to  humble  the  moll 
arrogant  of  his  fubjeds.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  this  paramount 
power  in  the  parliament,  found  means  to  weaken  and  elude  its  force ;  and  in  this 
they  were  affifted  by  their  clergy,  whofe  revenues  were  immenfe,  and  who  had 
very  little  dependence  upon  the  pope,  and  were  always  jealous  of  the  powerful 
nobility.  This  Vvas  done  by  eilablilhing  a  feleft.  body  of  members,  who  were 
called  the  lords  of  the  articles.  They  were  chofen  from  the  clergy,  nobility,  knights, 
and  burgeffes.  The  bifliops,  for  inilance,  chofe  eight  peers,  and  the  peers  eight 
bifhops  ;  and  thefe  lixteen  chofe  eight  barons  (or  knights  of  the  fliire),  and  eight, 
commiffioners  for  burghs ;  to  whom  were  added  eight  great  officers  of  ftate,  the- 
chancellor  being  prefident  of  the  whole. 

Their  bufinefs  waste  prepare  all  queftions  and  bills,  and  other  matters  brought 
into  parliament ;  fo  that,  though  the  king  could. give  no  negative,  yet  being  by  his 
clergy,  and  the  places  he  had  to  beftow,  always  fure  of  the  lords  of  articles, 
nothing  could  come  into  parliament  that  could  call  for  his  negative.  It  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  inftitution  feeras  to  have  prevailed  by  ftealth;.  nor  was  it 
ever  brought  into  any  regular  fyftem ;  even  its  modes  varied  .;  and  the  greateft. 
lawyers  are  ignorant  when  it  took  place.  The  Scots,  however,  never  loft,  light  of 
their  original  principles:  and  when  Charles  l.  endeavoured  to  form  thefe  lords  of 
the  articles  into  machines  fit  for  his  purpofes,  the  melancholy  confequenccs  are 
well  known.  At  the  revolution,  the  Scots  gave  a  frefl:  inftance  how  warmly 
they  aflerted  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  omitting  all  debates  about  abdication,  and 
the  like  terms,  and  voting  king  James  at  once  to  have  frfe'ted  his  crown,  which 
they  conferred  on  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange. 


*  Drv  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  voL  vi.  p.  53.  8vo.  edit. 
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This  fpirit  of  refinance  was  the  more  remarkabie, 'as  -ll*  -peBple  hid  grb'a'ac'd  - 
ijnder  the  mofi:  infupportable  minifterial  tyranny  ever-  fince  thi  Reftomtion-.  It 'is 
afked,  Why  did  they  fubmit  to  that  tyranny  ?  The  ailfwer  is^  In  order  to'preferve 
their  independency,  which  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  endeavoured  to  deftrov,' 
by  iiiiiLing  them  with  England ;  they  therefore  chofe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary 
evil ;  but  they  took  tlie  firft  opportunity  to  get  Vid  of  their  opprelTors.  '  ' 

Scorland,  when  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  cannot- bfe  faid  to  have  had  any  peers' 
in  the  EngliOi  fenfe  of  the  word.  Tlie  nobility,  who  were 'dufces,  mar quiffes,  earls,  ■ 
T.nd  lords,  were  hereditary  members  of  parliament ;  but  they  formecl  no  diftintl 
houfe,  for  they  fat  in  the  fame  room  with  the  commons,  who  had  a  deliberate-  and 
decifive  vote  with  them  in  all  public  m.atters.  And  a  baron,  though  not  a  baroa 
of  parliament,  might  fit  upon  a  lord's  affize  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 

Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  confounding  parliaments  Avith 
convenSions ;  the  difference  was,  that  a  parliament  could  enaft  laws  as  well  as  lay 
on  taxes :  a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  ftates  affembled  for  the  purpofes  of  tax- 
ation only.  ,  Before  the  Union,  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  four  great  and  four  lef- 
fer  officers  of  ftate  •  the  great,  were  the  lord  high-chancellor,  high-treafurer,  pri- 
vy-fcal,  and  fecretary;  the  four  lefTer  were,  the  lords  regifter,  advocate,  treafurer-, 
depute,  and  juftice-clcrk.  Since  the  Union  none  of  thefe  continue,  excepting  the 
ohiccs  of  privy-feal,  regifter,  advocate,  and  juftice-clerk  ;  a  third -fecretary  of  ftate 
has  occafionally  been  nominated  by  the  king  for  Scottiih  affairs.  The  above  ofti- 
cers  of  ftate  fat  officially  in  the  Scotch  parliament. 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  high-chamberlain,  conftable,  admiral,  and 
marihal.  The  offices  of  conftable  and  marflial  were  hereditary.  A  nobleman  has 
ftiil  a  penfion  as  admiral ;  and  the  office  of  marflial  is  exercifed  by  a  knight  mar- 
flial. 

The  office  of  chancellor  in  Scotland  differed  little  from  that  in  England ;  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  treafurer,  privy-feal,  and  fecretary.  The  lord  re- 
gifter was  head-clerk  to  the  parliament,  convention,  treafury,  exchequer,  and  fef- 
lion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records.  Though  his  ofhce  was  only  during  the 
king's  pleafure,  yet  it  was  very  lucrative,  by  difpoiing  of  his  deputation,  which 
lafted  during  life.  He  a£fed  as  teller  to  the  parliament  j  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
any  member  to  difpute  his  report  of  the  numbers  upon  a  divifion.  The  lord-ad- 
vocate's ofhce  refembles  that  of  the  attorney-general  in  England^  only  his  powers 
are  more  extenlive,  fmce  he  is  not  only  the  profecutor  of  ail  capital  crimes  before 
the  jufticiary,  and  likewife  concurs  in  all  purfuits  before  fupreme  courts  for 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in  all  matters  civil,  wherein  the  king  or  his  donatar 
hath  intereft.  Two  folicitors  are  named  by  his  majefty,  by  way  of  aiTiftants  to  the 
lord-advocate.  The  office  of  juftice-clerk  entitles  the  poffeffor  to  prefide  in  the 
criminal  court  of  jufticc,  when  the  juftice-general,  an  office  which  will  be  de- 
fcribed  hereafter,  is  abfent. 

The  ancient  conftitution  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other  officers  both  of  the 
crown  and  ftate  ;  but  they  are  either  now  extin£t,  or  too  inconfiderable  to  be  de- 
icribed.  That  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  the  rex  fa^cialium,  or  grand  herald  of 
Scotland,  is  ftill  in  being;  and  it  was  formerly' a  place  of  great  fplendor  and  im- 
portance, infomuch  that  the  fcience  of  heraldry  was  preferved  there'  in  greater  pu- 
rity than  in  any  other  country,  except  Germany.  He  was  even  crowned  folemnly 
in  parliament  with  a  golden  circle  ;  and  his  authority,  in  all  armorial  affairs,  might 
be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law.  '  '  ' 

The  privy  council  of  Scotland  before  the  Revolution,  had,  or  affumed  inquifito- 
rial  powers,  even  that  of  torture  ^  but  it  is  now  funk  in  the  parliament  and  privy 
council  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  caufes  in  Scotland  are  chiefly 
i:ognizable  by  two  courts  of  judicature. 
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The  firft  is  that  of  the  college  of  juftice,  which  was  inrdtiited  by  James  V.  after 
the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to  fupply  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, who  took  the  names  of  the  lords  of  council  and  feflion,  which  the  prcfent 
members  of  the  college  of  juftice  ilill  retain.  This  court  confifts  of  a  prefidcnt  and 
fourteen  ordinary  members,  befides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who 
may  lit  and  vote,  but  have  no  falaries,  and  are  not  bound  to  attendance.  This 
court  may  be  called  a  Handing  jury  in  all  matters  of  property  that  lie  before  them. 
The  civil  law  is  their  dire6l:ory  in  all  matters  that  come  not  within  the  municipal 
laws  of"  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife,  that  the  Scots  were  fo  tena- 
cious of  the  forms  of  their  courts,  and  the  elTence  ot  their  laws,  as  to  referve  them 
by  the  articles  of  the  Union.  This,  however,  can  be  ealily  accounted  for,  becaufe 
thofe  laws  and  forms  were  eflential  to  the  polTeihon  of  eftates  and  lands,  which  in 
Scotland  are  often  held  by  modes  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  England.  The 
lords  of  council  and  felllon  a£t  likewife  as  a  court  of  equity;  but  their  decrees  are 
reverfible  by  the  Britilh  houfe  of  lords,  to  which  an  appeal  lies.  The  fupreme 
criminal  judge  was  named  the  Jufticiar,  and  the  court  of  Jufticiary  fucceeded  to 
his  power. 

The  juftice  court  is  the  higheft  tribunal  in  Scotland ;  but  in  its  prefent  form  it 
was  iartituted  fo  late  as  the  year  i6  j2,  when  a  lord  juftice  general,  removeable  at 
the  king's  pleafure,  was  appointed.  Ihis  lucrative  office  ftiil  exifts  in  the  perfon 
of  one  of  the  chief  nobility;  but  the  ordinary  members  of  the  court,  are  the 
juftice-clerk,  and  five  other  judges,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of 
feihon.  The  verdift  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits,  but  without  the  neceliity  of 
their  being  unanimous.  Twice  in  the  year,  during  the  fpring  and  harveft  va- 
cations, the  judges  of  this  court  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  appointed  by 
flatute. 

Belides  thefe  two  great  courts  of  lav/,  the  Scots,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union, 
have  a  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  has  the  fame  power,  authority,  andjurif- 
diclion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England-  has 
over  the  revenues  there  ;  and  all  matters  competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  .of 
England,  are  likewife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland.  The  judges  of  the 
exchequer  in  Scotland  exercife  certain  powers  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
treafury,  and  are  ftill  vefted  in  that  of  England. 

.  The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  a6l  of 
parliament,  declared  to  be  a  fupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  competent  to  its  own  ju- 
rildiciion;  and  the  lord  high-admiral  is  declared  "to  be  the  king's  lieutenant  and 
juftice-general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  all  ports,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  fame  ; 
and  upon  frelh  waters  and  navigable  rivers,  below  the  firft  bridge,  or  within  flood- 
mark  ;  fo  that  nothing  competent  to  his  jurifditlion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  but  by  the  lord  high-admiral  and  the  judges  of  his  court.  Sentences 

-  paffed  in  all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty,  may  be  brought  again  before  his  court ; 
but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  the. feflion,  or  any  other  judicatory,  un- 
lefs  in  cafes  not  maritime.  Caufes  are  tried  in  tliis  court  by  the  civil  law,  which, 
in  fuch  cafes,  is  likewife  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  ¥/ifby,  and  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  other  maritime  pra£fices  and  decifions. 
common  upon  the  continent.    The  place  of  lord  admiral  of  Scotland  is  little  mere 

"than  naminal,  but  the  falary  is  reckoned  worth  loool.  a  year;  and  the  judge  of 
the  admiralty  is  commonly  a  lawyer  of  diftin6lion,  with  confiderable  perquifitcs 
pertaining  to  his  office.  .  ■ 

The  college' or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfvvers  to  the  Englifh  inns  of  court,, 
may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.   They  are  an  orderly- court,  and 
their  forms  require  great  pie^ifion  and  examination  to  qualify  its  candidates- for 
admiifion.    Subordiualie -to  them  is  a  body  ©f  inferior  lawyers,  or  attorneys,  whc^ 
'    •  are- 
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are  named  writers  to'  the  fignet,  becaufe  they  alone  can  fubfcribe  the  writs  that 
pafs  the  fignet ;  they  likewife  have  a  bye  government  for  their  own  regulation. 

The  government  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  was  formerly  vefted  in  IherifFs  and 
fie  wards,  courts  of  regality,  baron  courts,  commiflaries,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 
coroners. 

Formerly  flierlffdoms  were  generally  hereditable  ;  but,  by  aft  of  parliament, 
they  are  now  all  vefted  in  the  crown ;  it  being  enabled,  that  all  high-flierifFs,  or 
ftewards,  fliall,  in  future,  be  nominated  and  appointed  annually  by  his  majefty, 
his  heirs  and  fu-cceffors.  In  regard  to  the  Iheriff-deputes  and  fteward  deputes,  it 
is  enafted,  that  there  fnall  only  be  one  in  each  county  or  ftewardry,  who  muft  be 
an  advocate,  of  three  years  ftanding  at  leaft.  For  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  thefe 
deputies  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  majefty 
iliall  think  fit ;  after  which  they  are  to  enjoy  their  ofhces  for  life,  unlefs  guilty  of 
fome  offence. 

Stewartries  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain  ;  and  the  ftewards 
had.  much  the  fame  power  in  them,  as  the  flieriff  had  in  his  county. 

Courts  of  regality  of  old  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal  jurifdiftion  vefted  in  the 
lord,  with  particular  immunities  and  privileges;  but  thefe  were  fo  dangerous,  and 
fo  extravagant,  that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are  now  diffolved  by  an  aft  of  par- 
liament. 

Baron  courts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of  the  king.  In  civil 
matters,  they  extend  to  caufes  not  exceeding  forty  fhillings  fterling;  and  in  crimi- 
nal cafes,  to  petty  aftions  of  affault  and  battery ;  but  the  punifhment  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  fhillings  fterling,  or  fetting  the  delinquent  in  the.  ftocks  for  three  hours, 
in  the  day-time.  'Ihefe  courts  were,  in  former  days,  inverted  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  which  they  have  now  loft. 

The  courts  of  commiffaries  in  Scotland  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh  diocefan 
chancellors,  the  higheft  of  which  is  kept  at  Edinburgh  ;  wherein,  before  four 
judges,  aftions  are  pleaded  concerning  matters  relating  to  wills  and  teftaments; 
the  right  of  patronage  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  tythes,  divorces,  and  caufes  of 
tiiat  nature ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  fits  but  one  judge  on  thefe 
caufes. 

According  to  the  prefent  inftitution,  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland  exercife 
the  fame  powers  as  thofe  in  England.  In  former  times  their  office,  though  of  old 
ftanding,  was  infignificant,  being  cramped  by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal  ty- 
rants, who  obtained  an  a61:  of  parliament  that  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of 
riots  till  fifteen  days  after  the  faft. 

The  inftitution  of  coroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  the  great  legif^ 
lator  of  Scotland,  who  lived  before  the  Norman  invafion  of  England.  They  took 
cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  the  king's  peace  ;  and  they  were  required  to  have 
clerks  to  regifter  the  depofitions  and  matters  of  faft,  as  well  as  verdifts  of  jurors: 
the  office  is  now  but  feldom  exercifed. 

From  the  above  ihort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  inftitutions,  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  radically  the  f^ime  with  thofe  of  the  Englifb.  The  latter  allege,  indeed, 
that  the  Scots  borrowed  the  contents  of  their  Regiam  Majeftatem,  their  oldeft  law- 
book, from  the  work  of  Glanville,  who  was  a  judge  under  Henry  II.  The  Scots, 
on  the  other  hand,  fay,  that  Glanville's  work  was  copied  from  their  Regiam  Ma- 
jejintem,  even  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now,  and  never 
did,  exift  m  the  laws  of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  commercial  parliament,  which 
meets  once  a  year,  confifting  of  a  reprefentative  from  each  burgh,  to  confult-  upon 
the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Their  powers  are  extenfive,  and  before  the 
Union  they  made  laws  relating  to  fnipping,  to  mafters  and  owners  of  fliips,  to  ma- 
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rhiers  and  merchants  by  whom  they  were  freighted ;  to  manufafturers ;  to  the 
curing  of  fahnon  and  herrings ;  and  to  the  importing  and  exporting  feveral  com- 
modities. The  trade  between  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  is  fubjefl  to  their 
regulation  :  they  fix  the  llaple-port,  which  was  formerly  at  Dort,  and  is  now  at 
Campvere.  Their  confervator  is  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  then  their  con- 
vention regulates  his  power,  approves  his  deputies,  and  appoints  his  falary  j 
fo  that  the  whole  Itaple  trade  is  fubjefted  to  their  management.  This  is  a  very 
fmgular  inllitution,  and  proves  the  attention  which  the  governm-cnt  of  Scotland 
paid  to  trade,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  James  III.  1487,  when  it  was  eftablifhed. 

The  conformity  between  the  pratlice  of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland,  and  that  in 
England,  is  remarkable.  The  Englilh  law  reports  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
Scotch  pra6tices  .;  and  their  a61:s  of  federunt  anfwer  to  the  Englilh  rules  of  court ; 
the  Scottilh  wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  the  Englilh  mortgages  and  defeafances ; 
their  poinding  of  goods,  after,  letters  of  horning,  is  much  the  fame  as  the  Englifli 
executions  upon  outlawries ;  and  an  appeal  againil  the  king's  pardon,  in  cafes  of 
murder,  by  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafcd,  is  admitted  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England.  Many  other  ufages  are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.  One  obfervatioa 
proves  the  fimilarity  between  the  Englilh  and  Scotch  conltitutions,  which  I  believe 
has  been  mentioned  by  no  author,  in  old  times,  all  the  freeholders  in  Scotland 
met  together  in  pretence  of  the  king,  who  was  feated  on  the  top  of  a  hillock, 
which,  in  the  old  Scotch  conflitutions,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Mute-hill :  here  all 
national  affairs  were  tranfacted,  judgments  given,  and  differences  ended.  This 
Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  Saxon  Folc  mote,  and  to 
lignify  no  more  than  the  hill  of  meeting. 

History.]  Though  the  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  hiftory  are  too  fond  of  fyflem 
and  fable,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  collect,  from  the  Roman  authors,  and  other  evidences, 
that  Scotland  was  formerly  inhabited  by  different  people.  The  Caledonians  were 
the  firfl  inhabitants ;  the  Pitls  were  Britons,  forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic  Gauls, 
above  fourfcore  years  before  the  defcent  of  Julius  Ca^farj  and  who  fettling  in  Scot- 
land, were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  driven  northwards  by 
the  Romans.  The  Scots  probably  were  a  nation  of  adventurers  from  the  ancient 
Scythia,  w^ho  had  ferved  in  armies  on  the  continent,  and,  after  conquering  the 
other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own  name  to  the  country.  The  traft  lying  fouth 
ward  of  the  Forth  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Saxons,  and  by  the  Britons 
who  formed  the  kingdom  of  Alcuith,  the  capital  of  which  was  Dumbarton :  but 
all  thefe  people,  in  procefs  of  time,  were  fubdued  by  the  Scots. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, were  attacked  by  any  of  the  Roman  generals  before  Agricola,  anno  79. 
The  name  of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus,  by  Tacitus  named  Galgacus; 
and  the  hiflory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranfmitted  with  great  precifion,  but  corro- 
borated by  the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampments  and  forts,  raifed  by  Agricola 
in  his  march  to  Dunkeld,  the  capital  of  the  Caledonians.  The  brave  Hand  made  " 
by  Galdus  againft  that  great  general,  does  honour  to  the  valour  of  both  nations ; 
and  the  fentiments  of  the  Caledonian,  concerning  the  freedom  and  independency 
-of  his  country,  appear  to  have  warmed  the  noble  hlliorian  with  the  fame  gene- 
rous paffion.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Tacitus  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  Agri- 
cola, to  conceal  fome  part  of  this  war  ;  for  though  he  makes  his  countrymen  vic- 
torious, yet  they  certainly  returned  fouthward,  to  the  province  of  the  Horefti, 
which  was  the  county  of  Fife,  without  improvmg  their  advantage. 

Galdus,  otherwife  called  Corbred,  was,  according  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  the 
2  ifl  in  a  lineal  defcent  from  Fergus  I.  the  founder  of  their  monarchy  j  and  though 
this  genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  .from 
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the  Roman  biftories,  than  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots,  were  governed  by  a  fuc- 
ccffion  of  brave  and  vsdfe  princes  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their 
refiftance  obliged  Agricola,  and  after  him  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Severus,  to 
build  tv/o  famous  pretentures  or  walls,  one  between  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  Forth; 
and  the  other  between  Tinmouth  and  the  Solway  Frith,  to  defend  the  Romans 
from  the  Caledonians  and  Scots. 

Chriftianity  M^as  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year  201  of  the  Chriftian 
jera,  by  Donald  I.  The  Picls.  who  were  the  defccndants  of  the  fouthern  Britons, 
had  at  that  time  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland  ;  and  l^jeing  often  defeated  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  they  joined  with  the  Romans  againft  the  Scots  and  Caledonians, 
who  were  of  the  fame  original,  and  confidered  thcmfelves  as  one  people  ;  fo  that 
the  Scotch  monarchy  fuiTered  a  ihort  eclipfe  : '  but  it  broke  out  with  more  luftrc 
than  ever  under  Fergus  II.  who  recovered  his  crown  j  and  his  fucceffors  gave  many 
fevere  overthows  to  the  Romans  and  Britons. 

When  the  Romans  left  Britain  in  448,  the  Scots,  as  appears  by  Gildas,  a  Britifli 
hiilorian,  were  a  powerful  nation,,  and,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Pi£ts,  invaded  the 
Britons  ;  and  having  forced  the  Roman  walls,  drove  them  to  the  very  fea  ;  fo  that 
the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans  for  relief:  and,  in  the  famous  letter,  which  they 
called  their  groans,  they  tell  them,  that  they  had  no  choice  left,  but  that  of  being 
fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  or  pcrifli  by  the  fwords  of  the  barbarians  ;  for  fo  all  na- 
tions were  called  who  were  not  Roman,  or  under  the  Roman  proteftion. 

Dongard  was  then  king  of  Scotland ,  and  it  appears  from  the  oldeft  hiftories, 
'even  thofe  the  leaft  favourable  to  monarchy,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  ftill  continued  in  the  family  of  Fergus,  but  generally  devolved  on  colla- 
terals ;  till  the  inconveniences  of  that  mode  of  fucceffion  were  fo  much  felt,  that  it 
fell  into  difufe,  and  was  at  laft  fettled  in  the  defcending  line. 

About  the  year  796,  the  Scots  were  governed  by  Achaius,  a  prince  fo  much  re- 
fpefted,  that  his  friendfliip  was  courted  by  Charlemagne,  and  a  league  was  con- 
cluded between  them,  which  long  continued  inviolate.    No  faftof  equal  antiquity 
is  better  attefted  than  this  league,  together  with  the  great  fervice  performed  by  the 
learned  men  of  Scotland,  in  civilizing  the  dominions  of  that  great  conqueror,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  under  the  article  of  learning.    The  Pifts  ftill  remained 
in  Scotland,  as  a  feparate  nation,  and  were  powerful  enough  to  make  war  upon 
the  Scots ;  who,  about  the  year  843,  when  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of  Scot- 
land, finally  fubdued  them  ;  but  not  in  the  favage  manner  mentioned  by  fome  hifto- 
rians,  by  extermination  5  for  he  obliged  them  to  incorporate  themfelves  with  their 
conquerors,  by  taking  their  name,  and  adopting  their  laws.    Ihe  fucceffors  of 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  maintained  'almoft  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saxons  on  the 
fouthward,  and  the  Danes  and  other  barbarous  nations  towards  the  Eaft ;  who, 
being  mafters  of  the  fea,  haraffed  the  Scots  by  powerful  invaiions.    The  latter, 
however,  were  more  fortunate  than  the  EngliOi ;  for  while  the  Danes  were  erect- 
ing a  monarchy  in  England,  they  were  every  where  overthown  in  Scotland,  and  at 
laft  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.    Ihe  Saxon  and  Danifli  monarchs,  who  then 
governed  England,  were  not  more  fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots,  wiio  afferted  their 
freedom  and  independency  againft  foreign  invaders  and  domeftic  ufurpers.  The 
feudal  law  was  introduced  among  them  by  Malcolm  11. 

Malcolm  ill.  commonly  called.  Malcolm  Canmore,  from  two  Gaelic  words, 
•  which  fignify  a  large  head,  but  moft  probably  from  his  great  capacity,  was  the 
eighty-fixth  king  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus  I.  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  monar- 
chy ;  the  forty-feventh  from  its  reftorer,  Fergus  II.  and  the  twenly-fecond  from 
Kenneth  III.  who  conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Pi£ts.  Every  reader  who.  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  as  written  by  the  inimitable  Shakfpeare^ 
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who  keeps  c]o(c  to  the  fafls  delivered  by  hiftorians,  can  be  no  ftranger  to  the  fate 
of  Malcolm's  father,  and  his  own  liillory  previous  to  his  mounting  the  throne  in 
lOi^y.  He  was  a  wife  and  magnanimous  prince,  not  inferior  to  his  contemporary 
the  Norman  conqueror,  with  whom  he  was  often  at  war.  He  married  Margaret,, 
daughter  to  Edward,  lurnamcd  the  Outlaw,  fon  to  Edmund  Ironfide,  king  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  death  of  her  brother  Edgar  Atheling,  the  Saxon  right  to  the  crown 
of  England  devolved  upon  the  pofterity  of  that  princefs,  who  w^as  one  of  thewifelt 
and  worthicil  women  of  the  age  ;  and  her  daughter  Maud  was  married  to  Henry  i. 
of  England.  Malcohn,  after  a  glorious  reign,  was  killed,  with  his  fon,  treacher- 
oufly,  it  is  faid,  at  the  liege  of  Alnwic,  by  the  befieged. 

Malcolm  III.  w'as  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Donald  VII.  who  w^as  dethroned  bv 
Duncan  II.  whofe  legitimacy  was  difputed.    Edgar,  the  fon  of  Malcolm  III.  a  wife 
and  valiant  prince,  ailumed  the  government ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Alexander  i.  \ 
upon  whofe  death,  David  I.  mounted  the  throne. 

Notwithil:anding  the  endeavours  of  fome  hiftorians  to  conceal  what  they  cannot 
.deny,  viz.  the  glories  of  this  reign,  it  appears,  that  David  was  one  of  the  greateft 
princes  of  his  age,  whether  w'e  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  warrior,  or  a  legillator. 
The  actions  he  performed  in  the  fervice  of  his  niece,  the  emprefs  Maud,  in  her 
competition  with  king  Stephen  for  the  Engliih  crown,  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of 
his  virtues,  as  they  could  be  the  refult  only  of  duty  and  principle.  To  him  Henry  II, 
the  mightieft  prince  of  his  age,  owed  h's  crown;  and  his  polTcflions  in  England, 
joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  placed  David's  power  nearly  on  an  equality 
Avith  that  of  England,  when  confined  to  this  ifland.  His  a£tions,  and  the  refources 
he  found  in  his  own  courage,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  real  hero  If  he  appeared 
to  be  too  lavilh  to  churchmen,  we  are  to  confider,  that  by  them  only  he  could  hope 
to  civilize  his  kingdom :  and  the  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  him  do  his  memory 
immortal  honour.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  compiled  under  his  infpe6\ion  by 
learned  men,  w^hom  he  affembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  his  magnificent  abbey 
of  Melrofs.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV.  and  he,  by  William, 
furnamed  from  his  valom^,  the  Lion.  Vv'illiam's  fon,  Alexander  II.  was  fucceeded 
in  1249  by  Alexander  III.  who  was  a  good  king.  He  married,  firfl,  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  Alexander,  the  prince  who 
married  the  earl  of  Flanders'  daughter  ;  David ;  and  Margaret  who  married  Elan- 
gowan,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Eric,  fon  to  Magnus  iV.  king  of  Norw-ay,  who 
bore  to  him  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway: 
in  whom  king  William's  pofterity  failed,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to 
the  defcendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm  iV.  and 
king  William. 

Ihis  detail  has  been  given,  becaufe  it  is  connecfed  with  great  events.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  HI.  John  Baliol,  who  was  great-grandfon  to  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  by  his  elder  daughter  Margaret,  and  Robert  Bruce,  grandfon  to  the 
fame  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  younger  daughter  Ifabel,  became  competitors  for 
the  crowm  of  Scotland.  The  laws  of  fucceflion,  which  Vv'ere  not  then  fo  well  efla- 
blilhed  in  Europe  as  they  are  at  prefent,  rendered  the  cafe  very  difficult.  Both  par- 
ries were  ahr.oft  equally  matched  in  intereft ;  but  after  a  confufed  interregnum  of 
feveral  years,  the  great  nobility  agreed  in  referring  the  decifion  to  Edward  L  of  Eng- 
land, the  moft  ambitious  prince  of  his  age.  He  accepted  the  office  of  arbiter:  but 
having  long  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  revived  fome  obfolete  claims 
of  its  dependency  upon  that  of  England ;  and  finding  that  Baliol  was  difpofed  to 
hold  it  by  that  difgraceful  tenure,  Edward  awarded  it  to  him :  but  afterwards  de- 
throned, and  treated  him  as  a  flave,  without  Baliol's  refenting  it. 

After  this,  Edward  ufed  many  bloody  endeavours  to  annex  the  crown  of  Scotland 
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to  Ills  own  ;  but  though  the  Scots  were  often  defeated,  and  he  for  a  fhort  time  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Scotland,,  yet  the  people  were  ready  to  revolt  on  every  favourable 
opportunity.  Thofe  who  were  fo  zea'lou'fly  attached  to  the  independence  of  their 
country,  as  to  be  refolvcd  to  hazard  every  thing,  were  but  few,  compared  to  thofe 
in  the  intereft  of  Edward  and  Baliol,  Edward  availed  himfelf  of  their  weaknefs 
and  his  own  power.  He  accepted  of  a  formal  furrender  of  the  crown  of  Bahol,  to 
whom  he  allowed  a  penfion,  but  detained  him  in  England ;  and  fent  every  noble- 
man in  Scotland,  whom  he  in  the  leaft  fufpefted,  to  different  prifons  in  or  near 
London  He  then  forced  the  Scots  to  lign  inllruments  of  their  fubjeftion  to  him ; 
and  moil  barbouroufly  carried  off,  or  deftroyed,  all  the  monuments  ot  their  hiftory, 
and  the  evidences  of  their  independency and  particularly  the  famous  fatidical  or 
prophetic  fton^,  which  is  flill  to  be  feen  in  Weftminfter-Abbey. 

Thefe  fevere  proceedings,  while  they  rendered  the  Scots  fenfible  of  their  11a- 
very,  revived  the  delire  of  freedom ;  and  Edward,  finding  their  fpirits  were  not 
to  be'fubdued,  affefiled  to  treat  them  upon  an  equality  with  his  own  fubjefts,  by 
projefiling  an  union,  the  chief  articles  of  which  have  fmce  taken  place  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scotch  patriots  treated  this  projeQ:  with  difdain,  and 
united  under  the  brave  William  Wallace,  the  trueft  hero  of  his  age,  to  expel  the 
Englifli.  Wallace  performed  aQions  that  entitle  him  to  eternal  renown,  in  execut- 
ing this  fcheme.  Being,  however,  no  more  than  a  private  gentleman,  and  his  po- 
pularity  daily  increafmg,  the  Scotch  nobility,  among  whom  was  Robert  Bruce, 
the  fon  of  the  firft  competitor,  began  to  fufpeft  that  he  aimed  at  the  crown,  efpe- 
cially  after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  Surry,  Edward's  viceroy  of  Scotland,  in  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  and  had  reduced  the  garrifons  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and 
was  declared  by  the  ftates  of  Scotland  their  protector.  Their  jealoufy  engaged 
them  in  cabals  againft  the  brave  Wallace.  Edward,  upon  this,  once  more  mvaded 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  and  beft  difciplined  army  England  had 
ever  feen,  for  it  confifted  of  80,000  foot,  3000  horfe-men  completely  armed,  and 
4000  light  armed;  att-ended  by  a  fleet  to  fupjJly  it  with  provifions.  With  40,000 
men,  under  his  immediate  command,  he  attacked  the  Scotch  army  under  W  allace 
at  Falkirk,  at  the  fam.e  time  that  the  brave  regent  was  deferted  by  Gumming,  the 
anoft  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  head  of  the  beft  divifion  of  his- 
countrymen.  Wallace,  whofe  troops  did  not  exceed  30,000,  was  defeated  with 
great  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly  retreat ;  during  which  he  found  means  to  have  a. 
■conference  with  Bruce,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in  joining  v/ith  Edward. 
Wallace  ftill  continued  in  arms,  and  performed  many  gallant  actions  againft  the 
Englifli,  but  he  v/as  betrayed  by  his  countryman  Monteith,  and  ungenerouily  put 
to  death  at  London  as  a  traitor.  Edward  died,  as  he  was  preparing  to  renew  his 
invaflon  of  Scotland  with  a  ftill  more  defolating  fpirt  of  ambition,  after  having  def-- 
troyed,  according  to  the  beft  hiftorians,  100,000  of  her  inabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  j  but  not  before  he  had  infpired  his 
fon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  large  about  the  Englifli  court,  with  the  glorious  refolu- 
tion  of  vindicating  his  country's  independency.  He  efcaped  from  London,  and, 
with  his  own  hand  killed  the  treacherous  Gumming;  and  after  collefting  a  few 
patriots,  among  whom  were  his  four  brothers,  he  aflumed  the  crown ;  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  Englifli  (who  had  a  great  army  in  Scotland)  at  the  battle  of  Methven. 
After  this  defeat,  he  fled  with  one  or  two  friends  to  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland, 
where  his  fatigues  and  fufferings  were  as  inexpreflible  as  the  courage  with  which 
he  and  his  few  friends  bore  them  (the  lord  Douglas  efpecially)  was  incredible. 
1  hough  his  wife  and  daughter  were  fent  prifoners  to  England,  where  his  beft 
friends,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  were  put  to  death,  yet  fuch  was  his  perfevering 
f|>irit,  that  he  recovered  all  Scotland,  except  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  improved 
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even'  advantage  that  was  given  him  by  the  thoughtlefs  conduft  of  Edward  II.  who 
lit  latt  raifed  an  army  more  numerous  and  better  appointed  tb.an  that  or  his  father, 
to  make  a  total  conqueft  of  Scotland.    It  is  faid  that  it  confiited  of  100,000  men  ; 
the  armv  of  Bcuce  did  not  exceed  30,000  ;  but  all  veterans,  bred  up  in  a  deteilation 
of  tyranny.    Edward  led  his  hoft  towards  Stirling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce  ;  who 
had  chofen,  with  the  greateft  judgment,  a  camp  near  Bannockburn.    The  chief 
officers  under  Edward  were,  the  earls  of  Gloucefier,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Sir 
Giles  Argenton ;  thofe  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  Sir  Edward,  who,  next 
to  himfelf,  was  reckoned  the  beft  knight  in  Scotland ;  his  nephew  Randolf,  earl  of 
Murray,  and  the  young  lord  Walter,  high-fleward  of  Scotland.    Edward's  attack 
of  the  Scotch  army  was  exceedingly  furious,  and.  required  all  the  courage  and  lirm- 
iiefs  of  Bruce  and  his  friends  to  relift  it,  which,  they  did  fo  effectually,  that  they 
gained  one  of  tlie  moll:  complete  victories  recorded  in  hiftory.    The  Scotch  writers 
make  the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  to  amount  to  50,000  men,  while  their  own  exceeded 
not  4000.    The  rlower  of  the  Englifli  nobility  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 
Their  camp,  immenfely  rich,  and  calculated  for  the  pm^pofe  rather  of  a  triumph 
than  a  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  ;  and  Edward  himfelf,  with  a  few 
followers,  were  purfued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  from  whence  he 
efcaped  in  a  filhing-boat.    This  great  and  deciiive  battle  happened  iu  the  year 

1314-  .  ,      .  .  .  . 

The  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was  a  feries  of  glorious  fucceffes  ;  and  fo  well 
did  his  nobility  underftaud  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  fo  unfettered  were 
they  by  fuperftition,  that,  in  a  letter  they  fent  to  the  pope,  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  fet  afide  Baliol  for  debafmg  the  crown  by  holding  it  of 
England  ;  and  that  they  would  do  the  fame  by  Robert,  if  he  fliould  make  the  like 
attempt.  Robert  having  thus  delivered  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edward  to 
Ireland,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  conquered  the  grateft  part  of  that 
kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  its  king  ;  but  by  expoling  himfelf  too  much,  he  was  - 
killed.  Robert,  before  his  death,  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  England ; 
and  died,  in  1328,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatefl  hero  of  his  age. 

The  glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  under  Robert  I. 
who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  David  II.    He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  but  his  abi- 
lities, both  in  war  and  peace,  were  eclipfed  by  his  brother-in-law  and  enemy  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England,  whofe  filler  he  married.    Edward,  who  was  as  ambitious  as 
any  of  his  predecefTors  of  making  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of. 
Baliol,  fon  to  Baliol  the  original  competitor.    His  progrefs  was  at  firft  amazingly 
rapid ;  and  he  and  Edv^ard  defeated  the  royal  party  in  many  bloody  battles  ;  but . 
Baliol  was  at  laft  driven  out  of  his  ufurped  kingdom  by  the  Scotch  patriots. 
David,  however,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifli  at  the 
battle  of  Durham:  and  after  continuing  above  eleven  years  in  captivity,  he  paid- 
100,000  marks  for  his  ranfom^  and  died  in  peace  without  iffue,  in  the  year 
1371. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  then  devolved  upon  the  family  of  Stuart,  by  its  head- 
having  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  Robert  I.    The  firft  king  of  that  name 
was  Robert  II.  a  wife  and  brave  prince.    He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Robert  III. 
whofe  age  and  infirmities  difqualified  him  from  reigning  ;  lb  that  he  was  forced  to  . 
truft  the  government  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  - 
feems  to  have  had  an  intention  to  feize  the  crown.    Robert,  on  this,  atteinpted.  to 
fend  his  fecond  fon  to  France ;  but  he  was  ungeneroufly  intercepted  by- Henry  lY. . 
of  England-5  and  after  fuffering  a  long  captivity,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant ranfom.    During  the  imprifonment  of  James  in  England,  the  military  glory  of 
the  Scots  was  carried.. to  its  greateft  height  in  France,  where  they  fupported  that 
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tottering  monarchy  againft  England,  and  their  generals  obtained  -fome  of  the  firft 
titles  of  the  kingdom. 

James,  the  firft  of  that  name,  upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  difcovered  great  talents 
for  government,  enafted  many  wife  laws,  and  was  beloved  by  the  people.  He  had 
■received  an  excellent  education  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V. 
where  he  faw  the  feudal  fyftem  refined  from  many  ot  the  im.perfeftions  v/nich  ftili 
adhered  to  it  in  his  own  kingdom;  he  determined,,  therefore,  to  abridge  the  oyer- 
grown  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  recover  fuch  lands  as  had  beenunjuftly  wrefted 
from  the  crown  during  his  minority  and  the  preceding  reigns :  but  the  execution 
of  thefe  defigns  coft  him  his  life,  he  being  murdered  in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  1437,  and  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

A  long  minority  fucceeded  ;  but  James  IL  promifcd  to  equal  the  greateft  of  his 
anceftors  in  warlike  and  civil  virtues,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  accidental  burlling 
-of  a  cannon,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  belieging  the  caftle  of  Rox- 
burgh, which  was  defended  by  the  Englifli. 

Sufpicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  to  females,  and  many  of  the  errors 
of  a  feeble  mind,  are  vifible  in  the  conduft  of  James  III.  and  his  trubulent  reign 
was  clofed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjefts,  during  which  he  was  flain  in  battle  in 
148.8,  aged  thirty-five. 

His  fon,  James  IV,.  was  the  moft  accompliflied  prince  of  the  age :  he  was  naturally 
generous  and  brave  ;  loved  magnificence,  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain 
fame.  He  encouraged  and  protected  commerce,  which  greatly  increafed  in  his  reign ; 
and  the  court  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Henry  VII's  daughter, 
was  fplendid  and  refpeftable.  Even  this  alliance  could  not  cure  him  of  his  family- 
diftemper,  a  prediletlion  for  the  French,  in  whofe  caufe  he  was  killed,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  by  the  Englifli,  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  anno  1513,  and  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  fon,  James  V.  was  long  and  turbulent ;  and  when  he  grew 
up,  he  married  two  French  ladies ;  the  firft  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  latter,  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  He  inftituted  the  court  of  feffion,  enafted  many 
falutary  laws,  and  greatly  promoted  the  induflry  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines.  At  this  time  the  balance  of  power  was  fo  equally  poifed  between 
the  contending  princes  of  Europe,  that  James's  friendfliip  was  courted  by  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  his  uncle  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  from  all 
whom  he  received  magnificent  prefents.  But  James  took  little  fliare  in  foreign 
affairs;  he  feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  predeceffors  in  their  atteraps  to  humble  the 
nobility  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scot- 
land, he  gave  way,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy,  to  a  religious  perfecution, 
though  it  is  generally  believed  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  feized  all 
the  church-revenues,  in  imitation  of  Henry.  Having  flighted  fome  friendly  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  thereby  given  great  umbrage  to 
that  prince,  a  war  at  length  broke  out  between  them.  A  large  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  entered  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  country  north 
of  the  Tweed  After  this  fliort  expedition,  the  Englifli  army  retired  to  Bervv-ick. 
Upon  its  retreat,  James  fent  ten  thoufand  men  to  the  weftern  borders,  who  entered 
England  at  Solway  Frith  ;  and  he  followed  at  a  fmall  diffance,  ready  to  join  them. 
Soon  after,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobility  and  the  army,  by  imprudently 
depriving  their  general,  lord  Maxwell,  of  his  commiffion,  and  conferring,  the 
command  on  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman.  The  army 
were  fo  much  difgufted  with  this  alteration,  that  they  were  ready  to  dlfband,  when 
a  fmall  body  of  Englifli  appeared,  not  exceeding  five  hundred.  A  panic  feized 
,the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to  flight,  fuppoling  themfelves  to  be  attacked  by 
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the  whole  Englilli  army.  The  Englilh  cavalry,  feeing  them  fly  with  fueh  pre- 
cipitation, clolely  purfued,  and  flew  great  numbers,  taking  prifoners  feven  lordt;, 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  eight  hundred  foldiers,  with  twenty-tour  pieces  of 
ordnance.  This  difafter  fo  much  afTcfted  king  James,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fit 
of  illnefs,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1542. 

His  daughter  and  fucceflor,  Mary,  was  but  a  few  hours  old  at  the  time  of  her 
father's  death.  Her  beauty,  her  imprudence,  and  her  misfortunes,  are  alike  fa- 
mous in  hiftory.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  during  her  minority,  and  while  flie 
was  wife  to  Francis  II.  of  France,  the  reformation  advanced  in  Scotland :  that  be- 
ing called  to  the  throne  of  her  anceftors  while  a  widow,  fire  married  her  coufin- 
german,  lord  Darnley,  whofe  untimely  death  hath  given  rife  to  much  controver- 
IV.  The  confequence  of  her  hufband  s  death,  and  of  her  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
who  was  confidered  as  his  murderer,  was  an  infurreftion  of  her  fubjefts,  from 
whom  fhe  fled  into  England,  where  Ihe  was  ungeneroufly  detained  a  prifoner  for 
eighteen  years;  and,  afterwards,  on  motives  of  ftate  policy,  cruelly  beheaded  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  1587,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  her  age. 

Mary's  fon,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fucceeded,  in  right  of  his  blood  from  Hen- 
rv  VII.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  theEngHih  crown,  after  fliewing  con- 
liderable  abilities  in  the  government  of  Scotland.  This  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
deftroyed  the  independency,  as  it  impoveriflied  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  for  the 
feat  of  government  being  removed  to  England,  their  trade" was  checked,  their 
agriculture  neglected,  and  their  gentry  obliged  to  feek  for  fituations  in  other  coun- 
tries. James,  after  a  fplendid,  but  troublefome  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms, 
left  them,  in  1635,  to  his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  That  prince,  by  his  un- 
wife  conduct,  ftirred  both  his  Scottifli  and  his  Englilh  lubjefts  to  arms.  It  was  in 
Scotland  that  the  fword  was  firfl  drawn  againft  Charles.  But  when  the  royal 
party  was  totally  defeated  in  England,  the  king  put  himfelf  into  the  power  of  the 
Scottilli  army  ;  they  at  firft  treated  him  with  refpe£t,  but  afterwards  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Englifli  parliament,  on  condition  of  their  paying  400,000  pounds  to  the 
Scots,  which  was  faid  to  be  due  to  them  for  arrears.  The  Scots  afterwards  made 
feveral  unfucccfsful  attempts  to  reftore  his  fon,  Charles  II.  That  prince  was 
finally  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  1651,  after  which,  to  the 
time  of  his  reftoration,  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  the  proteftor,  gave  law 
to  Scotland. 

The  ftate  of  parties  in  England,  at  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  was  fuch,  that 
the  Whigs  once  more  had  recourfe  to  the  Scots,  and  offered  them  their  own 
terms,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  Union  as  it  now  ftands.  It  was  long  before  the 
majority  of  the  Scotch  parliament  would  liften  to  the  propofals  ;  but  at  laft,  partly 
from  convitfion,  and  partly  through  the  force  of  money  diftributed  among  the 
needy  nobility,  it  was  agreed  to ;  fmce  which  event,  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  be- 
,  ecmes  the  fame  with  that  of  England., 
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ENGLAND. 

Extent  and  Situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length     3807  f  50  and  56  North  latitude. 

Breadth    3003    "^^^^^en    |  2  Eall  and  6-20  Weft  longitude. 

Great  Britain  contains  79,712  sqjtare  p^iles,  with  119  inhabitants  to  each. 

Climate  and  ] |  ^HE  longeft  day,  in  the  northern  parts,  contains  17  hours 
BOUNDARIES.  3  ^  30  minutes  3  and  the  fliorteft,  in  the  fouthem,  near  8  hours. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  North,  by  that  part  of  the  ifland  called  Scotland ;  on  the 
Eaft,  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  Weft,  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  and  on  the 
South,  by  the  Englifti  Channel,  which  parts  it  from  France,  and  contains  49,450 
fquare  miles. 

The  fituation,  by  the  fea  waftiing  it  on  three  fides,  renders  England  liable  to 
a  great  uncertainty  of  weather  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  on  part  of  the  fea-coafts  are 
often  vifited  by  agues  and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  are  fub- 
jeft  ';  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly  to  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral, efpecially  thofe  who  live  on  a  dry  foil.  That  perpetiial  verdure  for  which 
England  is  remarkable,  is  occafioned  by  refreftiing  fliowers  and  the  warm  vapours 
of  the  fea. 

Name  and  divisions,  7  Antiquaries  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  etymo^ 
ancient  and  modern.  J  logy  of  the  word  England:  fome  derive  it  from  a 
Celtic  word,  fignifymg  a  level  country  ;  but  I  prefer  the  common  etymology,  of  its 
being  derived  from  Anglen,  a  province  now  fubjeft  to  his  Danifti  majefty,  which 
poured  a  great  part  of  tlie  original  Saxon  adventurers  into  this  ifland.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  whole  ifland  went  by  the  name  of  Britannia.  The  word  Brity 
according  to  Mr.  Camden,  fignifted  painted  or  ftained  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  be- 
ing famous  for  painting  their  bodies.  The  weftern  tra8:  of  England,  which  is  al- 
moft  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  is  called  Wales,  or  the 
■land  of  Jlr angers,  becaufe  inhabited  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  were  driven  thither  by 
the  Romans,  and  were  ftrangers  to  the  old  natives. 

When  the  Romans  provinciated  England,  they  divided  it  into, 

r.  Britannia  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 

2,  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  weftern  parts,  Wales  included;  and, 

3.  Maxima  Ciefarienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  as  far  northward  as-the 
wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlille,  and  fometimes  as  far  as  that  of 
Adrian  in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  fome  add  the  Flavia  Caefarienfis,  which  they  fuppofe  to  con- 
tain the  midland  counties. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England,  about  the  year  450,  and  eftabliflied  them- 
felves  there,  in  the  year  582,  their  leaders  appropriated  to  themfelves,  after  the 
manner  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the  countries  which  each  had  been  the 
moft  inftrumental  in  acquiring ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  heptarchy,  or  political 
confederacy,  confifting  of  feven  kingdoms.  In  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chofen 
from  the  feven  kings  by  public  confent ;  fo  that  the  Saxon  heptarchy  nearly  refem- 
b!ed  the  conftitution  of  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 

Kingdoms 
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Kingdoms  ereBed  by  the  Saxons,  ufually  ftyled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms. 


I .    Kent  founded 


Hengift  in 


by 
and 


Counties. 

475,  and  ^  Kent 
ended  in  823.  C 
South  Saxons,  found-  Cr,  /r 

ed  byEllain  49i,  and^r  "  " 

£ndediji6oo.  C^urry 

Norfolk  - 
Suffolk  - 
Cambridge 


Chief  Towns. 
Canterbury. 


.  Eaft  Angles,  founded 
by  Uffa  in  575,  and 
ended  in  793. 


.  Weft-Saxons,  found- 
ed by  Cerdic  in  512, 
and  ended  in  1060. 


With  the  Ifle  of  Ely  - 
Cornwall 

Devon     -       -  . 
Dorfet     -       .  . 
Somerfet  - 
Wilts 

Hants      -       ,  _ 
Berks      -       -  _ 
Lancafter 
York       -  .  - 
.    Northumberland,       Durham  - 
founded  by  Ida  in  574,^  Cumberland  - 
and  ended  in  792.         Weftmoreland  - 

Northumberland,  and 
Scotland  to  the  Frith 
-    of  Edinburgh 
6.   Eaft-Saxons,  founded  rEflex 

by  Erchewin  in  527.  ^Middlefex,  and  part  "of 
and  ended  m  746.       C    Hertford      -  - 

[The  other  part  of  Hertford 
Gloucefter 
Hereford  - 
Worcefter 

Warwick         -       _  : 
Leicefter  - 

Rutland   -       -  - 
Northampton  - 
Lincoln    -       -  _ 
Huntingdon 
Bedford  - 
Buckingham 
Oxford     -       -  _ 
Stafford    -       -    "  _ 
Derby      -       _  _ 
Salop       -  _ 
Nottingham 
LCheller  - 


7.    Mercia,  founded  by 
Cridda  in  582,  and^ 
ended  in  874. 


HChichefter 
Southwark. 

r  Norwich 
)  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
i  Cambridge 
(Ely.  ^ 

Launcefton 
Exeter 
Qprchefter 
>■  i  Bath 
Salifbury 
Winchefter 
Abingdon. 
Lancafter 
York 
Durham 
CarliOe 
Appleby 


Newcaftlc. 
London. 


'Hertford 
Gloucefter 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Oakham 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Aylefbury 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Derby 
Shrewft)ury 
j  Nottingham 
IChefter. 
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ENGLAND. 


It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  preferve  thefe  divifions,  as  they  account  for  different 
local  cuftoms,  and  many  very  effential  modes  of  inheritance,  which  to  this  day 
prevail  in  England,  and  which  took  their  rife  from  different  Saxon  inftitutions. 
Since  the  Norman  invafion,  England  has  been  divided  into  comities,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  which,  except  Middlefex  and  Chefliire,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits,  or 
annual  progreffes  of  the  judges,  for  adminiftering  juftice  to  the  fubjefts  who  are  at 
a  diftance  ^om  the  capital.    Thefe  circuits  are  : 


Circuits. 


I.  Home 
Circuit. 


2.  Norfolk 
Circuit. 


Oxford 
Circuit, 


Counties. 
Effex   -  - 

Hertford  - 


Kent 
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Surry   -  - 

Suffex  -  - 

j^ueks  -  - 
Bedford  - 
Huntingdon 
Cambridge 
Suffolk 


Norfolk 
Oxon 


Berks  -  - 
Gloucefter. 

Worceiler 


Chief  Towns.. 
'  Chelmsford,  Colcliefter,  Harv^^ich,  Maiden,  Saffron 

Walden,  Booking,  Braintree,  and  Stratford. 
Hertford,  St.  Alban's,  Ware,  Hitchin,  Baldock, 
Bifhop's-Stortford,  Berkhamfted,  Hemfted,  and 
Barnet. 

Maidftone,  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Rochefter, 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Dover,  Deal,  Deptford, 
Feverlham,Dartford,Romney,  Sandwich,  Sheer- 
nefs,  Tunbridge,  Margate,  Gravefend,  and  Mil- 
ton. 

South  wark,  Kingfton,  Guildford,  Croydon,  Epfom, 

Richmond,Wandfworth,Batterfea,Putney,Farn- 

ham,  Godalmin,  Bagfhot,  Egham,  and  Darking. 
Chichefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Eaft-Grinftead,  Haftings, 

Horlham,  Midhurft,  Shoreham,  Arundel,  Win- 
L  chelfe.  Battel,  Brighthelmftone,  and  Petworth. 
"Aylefbury,  Buckingham,  High-Wickham,  Great- 

Marlow,  Stoney  Stratford,  and  Newport  Pagnel. 
Bedford,  Ampthill,  Wooburn,  Dunftable,  Luton, 

Bigglefwade. 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimbolton,  Godmanchefter, 

St.  Neot's,  Ramfey,  and  Yaxley. 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Royfton,  and  Wif- 

bich. 

Bury,  Ipfwich,  Sudbury,  Leoftoff,  part  of  New- 
market, Aldborough,  Bungay,  Southwold,  Bran- 
don, Halefworth,  Mildenhall,  Beccles,  Fram- 
lingham,  Stowmarket,  Woodbridge,  Lavenham, 
Hadley,  Long-Melford,  Stratford,  and  Eafter- 
bergholt. 

Norwich,  Thetford,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth. 

Oxford,  Banbury,  Chipping-Norton,  Henley,-  Bur- 
ford,  Whitney,  Dorchefler,  Woodftock,  and 
Tame. 

Abingdon,  Windfor,  Reading,  Wallingford,  New- 
bury, Hungerford,  Maidenhead,  Farringdon, 
Wantage,  and  Oakingham. 
Gloucefter,  Tewklbury,  Cirencefter,  part  of  Brif- 
tol,  Campden,  Stow,  Berkeley,  Durfley,  Leech- 
dale,  Tetbury,  Sudbury,  Wotton,  and  Marfli- 
field. 

Worcefler,  Evefliam,  Droitwich,  Bewdley,  Stour- 
bridge, Kidderminfter,  and  Perfliore. 

Monmouth 


N 
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Circuits. 


.  Oxford 

Circuit 
continued. 


4.  Midland 
Circuit. 


Counties, 
r  Monmouth 

Hereford 

Salop  -  - 


Stafford 


Warwick 


Leicefter 


Derby 


5.  Weftern 
Circuit. 


Nottingham 


Lincoln  - 

Rutland  - 
Northampton 

Hants  -  - 

Wilts  -  - 
Dorfet 

Somerfet  - 


Devon 


Cornwall 


Chief  Towns. 
fMonmouth,  Chepftow,  Abergavenny,  Caerleon, 
and  Newport. 
Hereford,  Lemfter,  Weobley,  Ledbury,  Kyneton, 
and  Rofs. 

Shrewfbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  Wenlock,  Bi- 
fliop's  Caftle,  Whitchurch,  Ofweftry,  Wem, 
and  Newport. 

Stafford,  Litchfield,  Newcaflle  under  Line,  Wol- 
verhampton, Rugeley,  Burton,  Utoxeter,  and 
Stone. 

f  Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  Tamworth,  Aulcefler,  Nuneaton,  and 
Atherton. 

Leicefter,  Melton-Mowbray,  Afliby-de-la-Zouch, 

Bofworth,  and  Harborough. 
Derby,   Chefterfield,   V^rkfworth,  Aflibourne, 

Bakewell,  Balfover,  and  Buxton. 
Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark,  Eaft  and  Weft 
Retford,  Mansfield,  Tuxford,  Workfop,  and 
Blithe. 

Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bofton,  Grantham,  Croyland, 
Spalding,  New  Sleaford,  Great  Grimlby,  Gainf- 
borough,  Louth  and  Horncaftle. 

Oakham  and  Uppingham. 

Northampton,  Peterborough,  Daventry,  Higham- 
Ferrers,  Brackley,  Oundle,  Wellingborough, 
Thrapfton,  Towcefter,  Rockingham,  Kettering, 
and  Rothwell. 
'Winchefter,  Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Andover, 
Bafingrtoke,  Chriftchurch,  Petersfield,  Lyming- 
ton,Ringwood,Rumfey,Arlesford,andNewport, 
Yarmouth,  and  Cowes,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Salifbury,  Devizes,  Marlborough,  Malmfbury, 
Wilton,  Chippenham,  Calne,  Cricklade,  Trow- 
bridge, Bradford,  and  Warminfter. 

Dorchefter,  Lime,  Sherborn,  Shaftfbury,  Poole, 
Blandford,  Bridgeport,  Weymouth,  Melcombe, 
Wareham,  and  Winburn. 

Bath,  Wells,  Briftol  in  part,  Taunton,  Bridgewater, 
Ilchefter,  Minehead,  Milbourn-port,  Glafton- 
bury,  Wellington,  Dulverton,  Dunfter,  Wachet, 
Yeovil,  Somerton,  Axbridge,  Chard,  Bruton, 
Shepton-Mallet,  Crofcomb,  and  Froome. 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Barnftable,  Biddeford,  Tiver- 
ton, Honiton,  Dartmouth,  Taviftock,  Topfliam, 
Okehampton,  Afhburton,  Crediton,  Moulton, 
Torrington,  Totnefs,  Axminfter,  Plympton,  and 
Ilfracomb. 

Launcefton,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Saltafli,  Bodrayn, 
St.  Ives,  Padftow,  Tregony,  Fowey,  Penryn, 
Kellington,  Lefkard,  Leftwithiel,  Helfton,  Pen- 
zance, and  Redruth. 

C  c  2  York 
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Circuits. 


6.  Northern 
Circuit*. 


E  N 

Counties. 
York  -  - 


G 


N  D. 


Nor  thumb. 
Lancafter 


Weiftmorel. 
Ctfftitferknd 


Chief  Towns. 

York,  Lieeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Rippon,  Pon 
tefraQ,  Hull,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Borough" 
bridge,  Malton,  Sheffield,  Doncafter,  Whitby> 
.  Beverly,  Northallerton,  Burlington,  Knareibo- 
rough,  Bamefly,  Sherborn,  Bradford,  Tadcafter, 
Skipton,  Wetherby,  Ripley,  Heydon,  Howden, 
Thirike,  Gifborough,  Pickering,  and  Yarum. 

Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Stanhope,  Bar- 
nard-Caftle,  Darlington,  Hartlepool,  and  Auk- 
land. 

N^wcaffle,  Tinmouth,  North-Shields,  Morpeth, 

Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 
Lancafter,  Manchefler,  Prefton,  Liverpool,  Wig- 

an,  Warrington,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Ormfkirk, 

Hawkfliead,  and  Newton. 
Appleby,  Kendal,  LonXdale,  Kirkby-Stephen,  Or- 

ton,  Amblefide,  Burton,  and  Milthorpe. 
CarHfle,  Penrith,  Cockermouth,  Whitehaven,  Ra- 

venglafs,  Egrenaont,  Kefwick,  Workington,  and 

Jerby. 


Middlefex  is  not  comprehended  and  Chefhire,  being  a  county  palatine,  enjoys 
municipal  laws  and  privileges.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided 
into  four  circuits.  - 


Circuits. 

pounties 
not  includ- 
ed in  the 
Circuits.. 


Counties, 
f  Middlefex 


Chefter 


Chief  Towns. 
"1  f  London,  firft  meridian,  N.  Lat.  51-30.  Wefl:- 
minfter,  Uxbridge,  Brentford,  Chelfea,  High- 
gate,  Hampftead,  Kenfmgton,  Hackney,  and 
)■  •{  Hampton-Court. 

Chefter,  Nantwich^  Macclesfield,  Malpas,  North- 
wich,  Middlewich,  Sandach,  Congleton,  Knotf- 
ford,  Frodifliam,  and  Haulton. 


I  R  C  U  I  T  S  O 


F  WALES. 


North-Eaft 
Circuit. 

North-Weft 
Circuit. 

'South-Eaft 
'  Circuit. 


rFlirit    -  - 
<  Denbigh  - 
t-Montgom. 
rAnglefey  - 
^  Caernarvon 
(.Merioneth 
fRadnor 
J  Brecon 
"j  Glamorgan 


•Flint,  St.  Afaph,  and  Holywell. 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  and  Ruthen. 
-Montgomery,  Llanvylin,  and  WelchpooL 
Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Newburgh. 
[  Bangor,  Conway,  Caernarvon,  and  Pullilly., 
.Dolgelly,  Bala,  and  Harlegh. 
'Radnor,  Preftean,  and  Knighton, 
r  ecknock.  Built,  and  Hay. 
Llandaff,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Neath,  and  Swan- 
f^y. 


*  In  the  Lent  or  Spring  Affizes,  the  Northern  Circuit' extends  only  to  York  and  Lancafter  ;  the  Af 
.fezes  at  Durham,  Newcaftle,  Appleby,  and  Ca:rli(le,' being  held  only  in  the 'Autumn,  and  diitinguiflied 
by  the  appellation  of  the  LoJig  Circuit. 

1  Pern- 
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Circuits.  Counties, 
f  Pembroke 

South-Weft    )  ^ 

Circuit.  jcaermarth. 


Chief  Towns, 
"j  fSt.  David's,  Haverfordweft,  Pembroke,  Tenby, 
j  j     Fifcard,  and  Milfordhaven. 
'y  -\  Cardigan,  Aberiftwith,  and  Llabadarn-vawer. 
j  I  Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Lanimdovery,  Llandilo- 
J  I    bawr,  Langharn,  and  Lanelthy. 


In  ENGLAND. 


Higham- 


40  Counties,  which  fend  up  to  parliament 
.25  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four) 
167  Boroughs,  two  each  - 

5  Boroughs   (Abingdon,   Banbury,  Bewdley, 

Ferrars,  and  Monmouth),  one  each 
.2,  Univerfities  - 

8  Cinque  ports  (Haftings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,-^ 

Hythe),  and  their  three  dependents.  Rye,  Winchelfea,  y  16  barons 
and  Seaford,  two  each  J 
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knights. 

citizens. 


burgeffeso 
burgeffes. 
reprefentatives. 


WALES, 

12  Counties      -       -       -       -       -  12  knights. 

12  Boroughs  (Pembroke  two,  Merioneth  none),  one  each      12  burgeffes. 

SCOTLAND. 

33  Shires  -       .  knights. 

67  Cities  and  Boroughs     -       -       -       -       -       -         15  burgeffes. 

Total  ^58 

Befides  the  52  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided,  there  are 
counties  corporate,  conlifting  of  certain  diftrifts,  to  which  the  liberties  and  jurif- 
,di£tions  peculiar  to  a  country  have  been  granted  by  royal  charter.  Thus  the  city 
of  London  is  a  county  diftinft  from  Middlefex  ;  the  cities  of  York,  Chefter,  Briftol, 
Norwich,  Worcefter,  and  the  towns  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  are  counties  of  themfelves,  diftinft  from  thofe  in  which  they  lie.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland,  and  hath  within  its 
jurifdiftion  a  fmall  territory  of  two  miles  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town>  boroughs  and  cities  are  contained  :  for  every  borough 
or  city  is  a  town,  though  every  town  is  not  a  borough  or  city.  A  borough  is  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  fends  up  burgeffes  to  parliament  ;  and  this  makes  the  difference 
between  a  village  or  town,  and  a  borough.  Some  boroughs  are  corporate,  and 
fome  not  corporate  ;  and  though  decayed,  as  Old  Sarum,  they  ftill  fend  burgeffes 
to  parliament.  A  city  is  a  corporate  borough,  that  hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath,  a 
biihop  ;  for  if  the  biQioprick  be  diffolved,.yet  the  city  remains.  To  have  fuburbs 
■.proves  it  to  be  a  city. 

Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  The  foil  of  "England  and  Wales  differs  in 
each  county,  not  fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  though  that  muft  be  ad- 
mitted to  occafion  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  as  from  the  various  degrees  of 
proficiency  which:  the  inhabitants  have  made  in  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  gar- 
dens, draining  of  marffies,  and  many  other  local  improvements,  which  are  here 
carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfeftion  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  other 
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part  of  the  world,  if  we  except  China.  We  cannot  enter  upon  particular  proofs 
of  thefe  improvements.  All  that  can  be  faid  is  in  general,  that  if  no  unkindly  fea- 
fons  happen,  England  produces  corn,  not  only  fufficient  to  maintain  her  own  inha' 
bitants,  but  to  make  confiderable  exports.  The  benefits  from  thefe  exports  have 
fometimes  tempted  the  inhabitants  to  carry  out  of  the  kingdom  more  grain  than 
could  be  conveniently  fpared  ;  for  which  reafon  exportations  have  been  properly 
regulated.  No  nation  exceeds  England  in  the  produftions  of  the  garden,  Lon- 
don and  its  neighbourhood,  though  peopled  by  1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  is  plenti- 
fully fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  grounds  within  a  few 
miles  diftance.  The  plantations  furrounding  almoft  every  country  houfe,  and  the 
perpetual  hedge-rows  in  the  fields  are  equally  dehghtful  and  ufeful.  Some  have 
obferved  a  decay  of  that  oak-timber  which  anciently  formed  the  fleets  that  England 
put  to  fea  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  with  great  probability,  that  great  ftores  are  ftill  in 
referve. 

As  to  air,  little  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  cli- 
mate *,  The  wefterly  breezes,  which  moft  commonly  prevail,  convey  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  a  vaft  quantity  of  vapour,  which  is  ventilated  by  winds  and  ftorms, 
fo  that  in  this  refpecl  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  people  of  delicate  conftitutions, 
rather  difagreeable  than  unfalubrious.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the 
weather  is  exceffively  capricious,  and  fo  unfavourable  to  certain  conftitutions,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  induced  to  repair  to  foreign  countries,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  renovation  of  their  health. 

After  what  we  have  obferved  of  the  Englifli  air,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea 
of  its  feafons,  which  are  fo  uncertain,  that  they  admit  of  no  defcription.  Spring, 
fummer,  autumn,  and  winter,  fucceed  each  other,  but  in  what  month  their  diffe- 
rent appearances  take  place  is  very  undetermined.  The  fpring  begins  fometimes 
in  February,  and  fometimes  in  April,  In  May  the  face  of  the  country  is  often  co- 
vered with  hoar-froft  inftead  of  bloffoms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  fometimes  as 
cold  as  in  the  middle  of  December,  yet  at  other  times  the  thermometer  rifes  in  that 
month  as  high  as  it  does  in  Italy,  Even  Auguft  has  its  vicilfitudes  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  and  upon  an  average  September,  and  next  to  it  O61:ober,  are  two  of  the  moft 
agreeable  months  in  the  year.  The  natives  fometimes  experience  all  the  four  fea- 
fons within  the  compafs  of  one  day ;  cold,  temperate,  hot,  and  mild  weather. 
This  inconftancy,  however,  is  not  attended  with  the  effefts  that  might  be  na- 
turally apprehended.  A  fortnight,  or  at  moft  three  weeks,  generally  make  up  the 
difference  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  and  it  is  hardly 
ever  obferved  that  the  inhabitants  fuffer  by  a  hot  fummer.  Even  the  greateft  ir- 
regularity, and  the  moft  unfavourable  appearances  of  the  feafons,  are  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  attended  with  famine,  and  very  feldom  with  fcarcity.  Perhaps 
ihis,  in  a  great  meafure,  may  be  owing  to  the  vaft  improvements  of  agriculture  ; 
for  vyhen  fcarcity  has  been  complained  of,  it  generally,  if  not  always,  proceeded 


*■  The  climate  of  England  has  more  advantages 
than  are  generally  allowed  it,  if  we  admit  -the  qpi- 
"Jiion  of  king  Charles  the  Second  iipon  this  fub- 
jeft,  which  is  corrobrated  by  that  of  fir  William 
Temple  :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  were 
both  travellers.  '  I  muft  needs  add  one  thing 
'  (fays  fir  William,  in  his  Mtjcelldnea,  part  ii. 

*  p.  114.  edit.  8vo.  1690.)  in  favour  of  our  cli- 
'  mate,  which  I  heard  the  king  fay,  and  I  thought 

*  new  and  right,  and  truly  like  a  king  of  England, 

*  that  loved  and  efteemed  his  own  country.    It  was 

*  in  reply  to  fome  company  that  were  reviling  our 

*  climate,  and  extolling  thofe  of  Italy  and  Spain, 


*  or  at  leafl  of  France.  He  faid,  *'  He  thought 
"  that  was  the  beft  -climate  where  he  could  be 
"  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleafure,  or  at  leafl  with- 

out  trouble  or  inconvenience,  the  moft  days  in 
*'  the  year,  and  the  moft  hours  in  the  day  ;  and 

this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  England,  more 
"  than  in  a^iy  country  he  knew  in  Europe."  And 
'  I  believe  (adds  fir  William)  it  is  true,  not  only 
'  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but  even  among  our 
'  neighbours  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
'  themfelves,  where  the  heats  or  the  colds,  and 
'  changes  of  feafons  are  lefs  treatable  (or  moderate) 
'  thauthey  are  with  us,' 

from 
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from  the  exceffive  exportations  of  grain  on  account  of  the  drawback,  and  the  pro 
fit  of  the  returns. 

In  fpeakiug  of  water,  rivers,  brooks,  or  lakes,  are  not  included  ;  but  only  waters 
for  the  common  conveniences  of  life,  and  thofe  that  have  mineral  qualities.  The 
champaign  parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplied  with  excellent  fprings  and 
fountains  ;  though  a  difcerning  palate  may  perceive,  that  they  frequently  contain 
fome  mineral  impregnation.  In  fome  very  high  lands,  the  inhabitants  are  diftreffed 
for  water,  and  fupply  themfelves  by  trenches,  or  digging  deep  wells^.  The  confti- 
tutions  of  the  Englifli,  and  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable,  have  rendered  them 
extremely  inquilitive  after  mineral  waters.  Thofe  of  certain  efficacy  are  the  hot 
baths  of  Bath  and  Briftol  in  Somerfetlhire,  and  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derby- 
fliire  ;  the  mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Harrowgate,  and  Scar- 
borough. Sea  water  is  ufed  as  commonly  as  any  other  for  medicinal  purpofes ;  and 
fo  delicate  are  the  tones  of  the  Englifli  fibres,  that  the  patients  can  perceive,  both 
in  drinking  and  bathing,  a  difference  between  the  fea-water  of  one  coaft  and  that 
of  another. 

Face  of  the  country  7  The  induftry  of  the  EngJifli  fupplies  thofe  favours 
AND  MOUNTAINS.  ^  which  nature  has  fo  lavilhly  beftowed  upon  fome 
foreign  climes.  No  country  in  the  world  rivals  the  cultivated  parts  of  England  in 
beautiful  fcenes.  The  variety  of  high-lands  and  low-lands,  the  former  gently  fvvell- 
ing,  and  both  forming  profpefts  furpalling  the  pictures  of  fancy ;  the  corn  and 
meadow  ground,  the  intermixtures  of  enclofures  and  plantations,  the  noble  feats, 
cheerful  villages,  and  well-ftocked  farms,  often  riling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  po' 
pulous  towns  and  cities,  decorated  with  the  moft  vivid  colours  of  nature,  are  ob- 
jects of  which  an  adequate  idea  cannot  be  conveyed  by  defcription.  The  moft 
barren  fpots  are  not  without  their  verdure  ;  but  nothing  can  better  prove  the  ex- 
tent of  Englifh  induftry,  than  obferving  that  fome  of  the  pleafanteft  counties  in 
the  kingdom  are  naturally  the  mo{{  unfruitful. 

England  contains  few  mountains  of  great  altitude.  The  moft  noted  are  tha 
Peak  in  Derbyfhire,  the  Endle  in  Lancafliire,  the  Wolds  in  Yorkfliire,  the  Cheviot- 
hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland,  Malvern  in  Worcefter- 
{hive,  Cotfwold  in  Gloucefterfliire,  the  Wrekin  in  Shropfliire  ;  with  thofe  of  Plin- 
limmon  and  Snowdon,  in  Wales.  In  general,  however,  Wales  and  the  northern 
parts,  may  be  termed  mountainous. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its  beauty,  as  well 
as  its  opulence.  The  Thames  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Gloucefterfliire,  a  little  S.  W. 
of  Cirencefter,  and  after  receiving  many  fmaller  ftreams,  it  palTes  to  Oxford,  then 
by  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Reading,  Marlow,  and  Windfor.  From  thence  to 
Kingfton,  where  formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which,  fince  the  building  of  Weftmin- 
fter-bridge,  is  faid  to  flow  no  higher  than  Richmond  ;  then  it  moves  on  to  London, 
and,  after  dividing  the  counties  of  Kent  and  EfTex,  it  widens  in  its  progrefs,  till  it 
falls  into  the  fea  at  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  fhips  to  London- 
bridge.  It  was  formerly  a  reproach  to  England,  among  foreigners,  that  fo  capital 
a  river  fnould  have  fo  few  bridges ;  thofe  of  London  and  Kingfton  being  the  only 
two  it  had,  from  the  Nore  to  the  laft  mentioned  place.  The  increafe  of  riches,  and 
inland  trade,  has  of  late  greatly  multiplied  bridges.  Thofe  of  Weftminfter  and 
Blackfriars  ftand  unrivalled  for  ftrength  and  grandeur.  Batterfea,  Putney,  Kew, 
Richmond,  Walton,  and  Hampton-court  have  alfo  bridges  over  the  Thames,  and 
others  are  projefting  by  public  fpirited  proprietors  of  the  grounds  on  both  lides. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the  Thames  at.  Sheerr 
nefs,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  fhips  as  far  as  Chatham.  The  Severn, 
reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  importance  in  England,  and  the  firft  for  rapidity, 
rifes  at  Fiiniimmon-hill  in  North  Wales,  becomes  navigable  at  Wclch-PooJ,  runs 
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eaft  to  Shi-ew{Bury,,th^n  turning  fouth,  vifits  Bridgenorth,  Worcefter,  and  Tewkef- 
burv,  where  it  receives  the  Upper  Avon  ;  after  having  paffed  Gloucefter,  it  takes 
a  fouth-weCt  difeflEiofi,  is  liear  its  mouth  increafed  by  the  Wye  and  Uftre,  and  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Briftol-chaiinel^  near  King-road  ;  v^>-here  the  great  fliips  an- 
chor which  cannot  get  up  to  Briftol.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of  Staf- 
fordfhire,  and  running  fouth-eall:  by  New.caftle  und^r  Line,  divides  that  country 
into  two  parts  ;  then  turning  north-eaft  on  the  confines  of  Derbyfhire,  vifits  Not- 
tingham,' funning  the  whole  length  of  that  county  to  Lincolnfhire,  and  being 
^joined  bv  the  Oufe,  and  feveral  other  rivers  towards  the  m^uth,  obtains  the  name 
of  the  Hnmber,  falling  into  the  fea  fouth-eaft  of  Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England  are  the  Oufe  (a  Gaelic  word  fignifying 
xvater  m  general),  which  falls  into  the  Humberj  after  receiving  the  water  of  many 
other  rivers.  Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Lynn  in 
Norfolk.  The  Tine  runs  from  weft  to  eaft .  through  Northumberland,  and  falls 
into  the  German  Sea  at  Tinraouth,  below  Newcaftle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to 
eaft,  dividing  Durham  from  Yorkfnire,  and  falls  into  the  German  Sea  below  Stock- 
ton. The  Tweed  runs  fr^nl  weft  to  eaft  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  falls  into 
the  German  Sea  at  Berwick.  The  Eden  runs  frOm  fouth  to  north  through  Weft- 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  and  paiTmg  by  Carlifle,  falls.into  Solway  Frith  beloW 
that  city.  The  Lowel"  AVon  runs  weft  through  Wiltftiire  to  Bath,  and  then  divide 
ing  Somerfetftiire  from  Gloucefterftiire,  runs- to  Briftol,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  below  that  city.  The  Derwent,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through  Cum- 
berland, and  paffmg  by  Cockermouth,  falls  into  the  Irifti  Sea  a  little  below.  The 
Ribble,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through  I^ancafliire,  and  paffing  by  Prefton 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Irifli  fea.  The  Merfey,  which  runs  from  the  fouth-eaft 
to  the  north  weft  through  Cheftiire,  and  then  dividing  Cheftiire  from  Lan'cafliire, 
pafles  by  Liverpool,  and  falls  into  the  Irifli.  Sea  a  little  below  that  town  j  and 
the  Dee  rifes  in  Wales,  and  divides  Flintftiire  from  Cheftiire,  falling  into' the  Irifli 
channel  below  Chefter.  . 

The  lakes  of  England  are  now  few  ;  though  meres  and  fens  Were  frequent  in 
England,  till  drained  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The  chief  lakes  remaining, 
are  Soham  mere,  Wittlefea  mere,  and  Ramfay  mere,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  ^Cam- 
bridgefliire.  Thefe  meres-  in  a  rainy  feafon  unite,  and  form  a  lake  of  40  or  50 
miles  in  circumference.  The  northern  counties  of  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland, 
and  Lancafliirfe,  contain  feveral  fmall  lakes,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
Winander  mere  lies  in  Weftmoreland,  and  fome  fmall  lakes  in  Lancafliire  go  by 
the  name  of  Derwent  waters.  The  various  difpofition  of  their  banks,  fometimes 
cultivated,  often  covered  with  wood,  or  enlivened  by  herds,  the  intermixture  of 
hill  and  dale,  rude  rocks  and  green  mountains,  render  the  fcenery  of  this  part  of 
England  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Norman  kings  of  England,  that  they  might  the  more  ef- 
feOtually  enflave  their  new  fubjefts,  converted  immenfe  trafts  of  grounds  into 
forefts,  for  hunting,  governed  by  particular  laws  :  fo  that  it  was  neceflary,  about 
the  time  of  paffmg  the  Magna  Charta,  to  form  a  code  of  the  foreft  laws  ;  the  juf- 
tices  in  eyre,  fo  called  from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air,  were  appointed  to  fee  them 
obferved.  By  degrees  thofe  trafts  were  disforefted  ;  and  the  chief  forefts,  proper- 
ly fo  called,  remaining  out  of  no  fewer  than  69,  are  thofe  of  Windfor,  New  Foreft, 
Dean,  and  Sherwood.  Thefe  forefts  produced  formerly  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent oak,  elm,  afli,  and  beech,  befides  walnut-trees,  poplar,  maple,  and  other  kinds 
of  wood.  In  ancient  times  England  contained  large  forefts  of  chefnut  trees,  which 
exceeded  all  other  kinds  of  timber  for  the  purpofes  of  building,  as  appears  from 
many  great  houfes  ftill  ftanding,  in  which  the  chefnut  beams  and  roofs  remain  frefli 
^and  undecayed,  though  fome  of  them  are  above  600  years  old. 

Metals 
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Metals  and  minerals.]  Among  the  minerals,  liie  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are 
the  principal.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  the  latter  efpe- 
ciallv,  Ibme  ages  before  the  Chriftian  a;ra  ;  and  fmce  the  Englifli  have  manufac"^ 
tured  their  tin  into  plates,  and  white  iron,  they  are  of  immenie  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion. An  ore  called  miindic  is  found  in  the  beds  of  tin,  which  was  very  little  re- 
garded till  about  80  years  ago.  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  difcovered  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing it,  and  it  is  faid  now  to  bring  in  1 50,000!.  a-year,  and  to  equal  in  goodnefs 
the  bell:  Spanilh  copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  calaminaris  for 
making  brafs.  Thofe  tin-works  are  regulated  by  the  ftannary  laws  ;  and  the 
miners  have  parliaments  and  privileges  of  their  own,  which  are  in  force  at  this 
time.  The  number  of  Corniih  miners  are  faid  to  mount  to  100,000.  Some  gold 
has  likewife  been  difcovered  in  Cornwall,  and  the  lead  is  impregnated  with  iil- 
ver.  The  Englilh  coined  filver  is  particularly  known  by  rofes,  and  that  of  Wales 
by  that  prince's  cap  of  feathers.  Devonftiire,  and  other  counties  of  England,  pro- 
duce marble  ;  but^  the  beft  kind,  which  rcfembles  Egyptian  granite,  is  exceffivijly 
hard  to  work.  Quarries  of  free-ftone  are  found  in  many  places.  Northumberland 
and  Chefliire  yield  alum  and  fait  pits.  The  Englilh  fuller^  earth  is  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  the  clothing  trade,  that  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under  fevere  penal- 
ties. Fit  and  fea-coal  is  found  in  many  counties  of  England  :  but  the  city  of 
London,  to  encourage  the  nurfery  of  feamen,  is  chiefly  fupplied  from  the  pits  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  bilhoprick  of  Durham.  The  cargoes  are  fliipped  at 
Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of  coals  to  other  countries  is  very 
confiderable.  The  mines  of  Northumberland  alone  fend  every  year  upwards  of 
600,000  chaldron  of  coals  to  London,  and  1500  vcffels  are  employed  in  carrying 
them  to  that  harbour,  along  the  eaftern  coafi:  of  England. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  P  This  is  fo  copious  a  fubjeft,  and  fuch  ira- 
rucTioNS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  5  provemcuts  have  been  made  in  gardening 
and  agriculture,  even  fmce  the  beft  printed  accounts  we  have  feen,  that  much  muft 
be  left  to  the  reader's  own  obfervation  and  experience.  Nothing  can  be  faid  with 
any  certainty  concerning  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
oats,  and  other  grains  growing  in  the  kingdom. 

Excellent  inftitutions  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  are  now  common  in 
England,  and  their  members  are  fo  public-fpirited  as  to  print  periodical  accounts 
of  their  difcoveries  and  experiments,  which  ferve  to  fliew  that  agriculture  and 
gardening  may  be  carried  to  a  much  higher  ftate  of  perfeftion.  The  publications 
of  the  Bath  fociety  upon  the  fubjetl  of  agriculture  are  well  known  ;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  this  important  objeft,  that  his  prefent  majefty 
has  been  pleafed,  Aug.  31,  1793,  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  feal,  to  confri- 
tute  a  board  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  internal  improvement. 
The  proper  cultivation  of  the  foil  is  an  object  fo  peculiarly  interefting  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  that  thofe  who  moft  affiduoufly  attend  to  it,  are  perhaps  to  be  ac- 
counted the  inoft  meritorious  citizens  of  their  country. 

Honey  and  faffron  axe  natives  of  England,  it  is  aimoft  needlefs  to  mention  in 
what  plenty  the  moft  excellent  fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, neiSiarines,  currants,  goofeberries,  rafberries,  and  otlier  hortulan  produtiioiis, 
grow  here,  and  what  quantities  of  cyder,  perry,  metheglin,  and  the  like  liquors, 
are  made  in  fome  counties.  The  cyder  of  Devon  and  Herefordlhire,  is  by  many 
preferred  to  French  white  wine.  The  Englifli  have  made  tlie  different  fruits 
of  the  world  their  own,  fom-etimes  by  fimple  culture,  but  often  by  hot  beds  and 
other  artificial  means.  The  Englifli  pine-apples  are  delicious,  and  now  plentiful. 
Our  kitchen  gardens  abound  with  all  forts  of  greens,  roots,  and  falladsj  in  perfect 
tion  ;  fuch  as  artichokes,  afparagus,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,'  coieworts,  brocoli, 
peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  fpinage,  beets,  lettuce,  celery,  .endive,  turheps,  carrots,' 
potatoes,  mufiirooms,  leeks,  unions,  and  ihailots. 
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Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfliire,  as  hemp  and  flax  are  in 
other  counties.  In  nothing  have  the  EngUfli  been  more  fuccefsful  than  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  graffes  for  meliorating  the  foil.  It  belongs  to  a  botanift  to  recount  the 
various  kinds  of  ufeful  and  falutary  herbs,  flirubs,  and  roots,  that  grow  in  different 
parts  of  England.  The  foil  of  Kent,  Effex,  Surry,  and  Hampfnire,  is  moft  favaur- 
able  to  the  difficult  and  tender  culture  of  hops,  which  now  form  a  connderabie  ar- 
ticle of  trade. 

With  regard  to  anixMAL  productions,  quadrupeds,  being  of  the  firft  import- 
ance, deferve  the  moft  particular  notice.  The  Englifh  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  but 
fome  prefer  for  the  table  the  fraaller  breed  of  the  Scotch  and  Welch  cattle,  after 
grazing  in  Englifti  pailures.  The  Englifh  horfes  are  the  beft  in  the  world.  Incre- 
dible have  been  the  pains  taken,  by  all  ranks,  for  improving  the  breed  of  this  fa- 
vourite and  noble  animal,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been  anfwerable  ;  for  they  now 
unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  of  Indian,  Perfian,  Arabian,  Spaniih,  and  other 
foreign  horfes.  The  irreliftible  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Engliih  cavalry  render 
them  fuperior  to  all  others  in  war :  an  Englifli  hunter  will  perform  incredible  things 
in  a  fox  or  ftag-chace  ;  "and  the  Englifh  dray-horfes  are  unrivalled  for  ftrength  and 
docility.  The  exportation  of  horfes  has  become  a  conliderable  article  of  commerce. 
The  breed  of  afles  and  mules  begin  likewife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged  in 
England. 

The  Engliili  fheep  are  generally  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  thofe  that  are  valuable 
for  their  fleece,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  former  are  very  large, 
and  their  fleeces  conftitute  the  original  flaple  commodity  of  England.  In  fome 
counties  the  inhabitants  are  as  curious  in  their  breed  of  rams,  as  in  thofe  of  their 
horfes  and  dogs  ;  and  in  Lincolnfliire  particularly,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of 
thofe  animals  to  fell  for  50I.  and  there  are  inftances,  that  a  fmgle  ram  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  ftrength  has  been  purchafed  for  100  guineas.  It  was  thought  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  (fmce  which  the  number  muft  have  been  greatly  in- 
creafed)  that  in  England,  twelve  millions  of  fleeces  are  fliorn  annually,  which,  at  a 
medium  of  2s.  a  fleece,  makes  i,20o,oool.  The  other  kind  of  flieep  which  are 
fed  upon  the  downs,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Banftead,  Bagfliot-heath,  and  DevonOiire, 
where  they  have  what  the  farmers  call  a  Ihort  bite,  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  fla- 
vour and  fweetnefs  to  venifon. 

The  Englilli  maftiffs  and  bull-dogs  are  faid  to  be  the  ftrongeft  and  fiercefl  of  the 
canine  fpeciesin  the  world;  but,  either  from  the  change  of  foil,  or  feeding,  they  de- 
generate in  foreign  climates.  James  I.  of  England,  by  way  of  experiment,  turned 
out  two  Englifli  bull-dogs  upon  one  of  the  fierceft  lions  in  the  Tower,  and  they  foon 
conquered  him.  The  maftiff^has  all  the  courage  of  the  bull-dog,  without  its  ferocity, 
and  is  particularly  diftinguiilied  for  his  fidelity  and  docility.  All  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  dog^  that  abound  in  other  countries,  for  the  field  as  well  as  domeflic  ufes,  are 
to  be  found  in  England.  What  is  obferved  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifli  dogs 
in  foreign  countries  is  applicable  to  the  Englifli  game  cocks,  which  afford  much 
barbarous  diverfion  to  our  fportfmen.  The  courage  of  thefe  birds  is  aftonifliing, 
and  one  of  the  true  breed  never  leaves  the  pit  alive,  wiiho.ut  vi^fory.  The  pro- 
prietors and  feeders  of  this  animal  are  extremely  curious  as  to  his  blood  and  pe- 
digree. 

Tame  fowls  are  much  the  fame. in  England  as  in  other  countries;  turkies,  pea- 
cocks, common  poultry,  fach  as  cocks,  pullets  and  capons,  geefe,  fwans,  ducks, 
and  tame  pigeons.  The  wild  fort  are  builards,  wild  geefe,  wild  ducks,  teal,  wigeon', 
plover,  pheafants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  growfe,  quail,  landrail,  fnipe,  wood- 
pigeons,  hawks  of  different  kind,  kites,  owls,  herons,  crows,  rooks,  ravens, -mag- 
pies, jackdaws  and  jays,  blackbirds,  thrulhes,  nightingales,  goldfinches,  linnets, 
larksj  and  a  great  variety  of  fmall  birds;  Canary  birds  aUb  breed  in  England.  The 
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wheat-ear  is  bv  many  preferred  to  the  ortolan,  for  the  deHcacy  of  its  flcfli  and  fla- 
vour, an3is  peculiar  to  England. 

Few  countries  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river  and  fea-fifli.  Her 
rivers  and  ponds  contain  plenty  of  falmon,  trout,  eels,  pike,  perch,  fmelts,  carp, 
tench,  barbie,  gudgeons,  roach,  dace,  grey  mullet,  bream,  plaice,  flounders, 
and  craw-filh,  belides  a  delicate  lake  fiih,  called  char,  which  is  found  in  fome  frefli 
water  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and,  as  fome  fay,  no  where  elfe.  The  fea- 
filh  arc  cod,  mackarel,  haddock,  whiting,  herrings,  pilchards,  fkate,  foles.  The 
John  dory,  found  towards  the  weftern  coall,  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  as  is  the 
red  mullet.  Several  other  filh  are  found  on  the  fame  coafts.  As  to  fliell-fifli,  they 
are  chiefly  oyfters,  the  propagation  of  which,  upon  their  proper  banks,  requires  a 
peculiar  culture.  Lobfters,  crabs,  flirimps,  and  efcallops,  one  of  the  moft  deli- 
cious of  fliell-filhes,  cockles,  wilks,  periwinkles,  and  mufcles,  with  many  other 
fmall  fliell-fiih,  abound  in  the  Englilh  fea.  The  whales  chiefly  viflt  the  northern 
coafl  ;  but  great  numbers  of  porpoifes  and  feals  appear  in  the  Channel.  The  Eng- 
lifli  are  juftly  accufed  of  not  paying  proper  attention  ^o  their  fifli€*ies.  The 
belt  fifli  that  come  to  the  tables  of  the  great  in  London  are  fold  by  the  Dutch 
to  Englifli  boats,  and  that  indufl:rious  people  even  take  them  upon  the  Englhh 
coafl:s. 

With  regard  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vipers,  fnakes,  and  worms  ;  and  in- 
fers, fuch  as  ants,  gnats,  wafps,  and  flies,  England  is  pretty  much  upon  a  par  with 
the  reft  of  Europe ;  and  the  difference,  if  any,  becomes  more  proper  for  natural 
hiftor)^  than  geography. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man- 7     The  exemption  of  the  Englifli  confl:i- 

NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  ^  tutiou  from  the  defpotic  powers  exer- 
cifed  in  foreign  nations,  not  excepting  republics,  is  one  great  reafon  why  it  is  very 
diiflcult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
this  might  occafionally  be  done  by  parliament,  without  any  violation  of  public  li- 
berty, and  probably  foon  will  take  place.  With  regard  to  political  calculations, 
they  mull:  be  very  fallible,  when  applied  to  England.  The  prodigious  influx  of  fo- 
reigners, the  emigrations  of  natives  to  the  colonies,  their  return  from  thence,  and 
the  great  number  of  hands  employed  in  fln'pping,  are  matters  that  render  any  cal- 
culation extremely  precarious.  Upon  the  whole,  it  m.ay  fairly  be  fuppofed  that 
England  is  more  populous  than  the  eflimators  of  her  inhabitants  are  willing  to  al- 
low. The  war  with  France  and  Spain,  before  the  laft,  annually  employed  about 
200,000  Englifhmen,  exclufive  of  Scots  and  Irifli,  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  its  progrefs 
carried  off,  by  various  means,  very  near  that  number.  The  decay  of  population  was 
indeed  fenfibly  felt,  but  not  fo  much  as  during  the  wars  in  queen  Anne's  reign, 
though  not  half  of  the  numbers  were  then  employed  in  the  fea  and  land  fervice. 
The  great  quantities  of  land  taken  into  tillage,  and  the  prodigious  encreafe  of  our 
manufaftures  and  induftry,  makes  it  certain  that  the  populoufnefs  of  England  far 
exceeds  the  feven  milHons  at  which  it  was  long  eftimated. 

From  the  continual  accelhon  of  fl:rangers,  and  other  obvious  caufes,  it  is  impof- 
flble  to  afcertain  the  num.bers  of  London  by  rules  derived  from  the  proportions  of 
births  and  burials.  At  the  very  gates  of  this  metropolis,  100,000  inhabitants  are 
not  included  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Engliflirnen,  in  their  perfons,  are  generally  well  fized,  regularly  featured,  mofl: 
commonly  fair  and  florid  in  their  complexions.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  vaft 
numbers  of  foreigners  intermarried  with  the  natives  have  given  a  cafl:  to  their  per- 
fons and  complexions  different  from  thofe  of  their  ancefliors  150  years  ago.  The 
women,  in  their  ihapes,  features,  and  complexions,  appear  fo  graceful  and  lovely, 
that  England  may  be  termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauty ;  and  thefe  peV- 
fonal  graces  are  peculiarly  ardorned  by  prudence,  chaflity,  and  all  the  virtues  of 
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domeftic  life.  Of  all  European  nations,  the  Engllili  keep  themfelves  the  mofl 
cleanly.  Their  nerves  are  fo  delicate,  that  the  people  of  both  fexes  are  fometimes 
forcibly,  nay  mortally,  afFefted  by  imagination  ;  infonmch,  that  before  the  practice 
of  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox  took  place,  it  was  thought  improper  to  mention 
that  loathfome  difeafe  by  its  true  name  in  any  polite  company.  This  over-fenfi- 
bliity  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  fources  of  thofe  fmgularities,  which  fo 
firongly  charafterife  the  Englifli  nation.  They  fometimes  magnify  the  flightetl  ap- 
pearances into  realities,  and  bring  the  moll  diftant  dangers  immediately  home  to 
themfelves ;  and  yet  when  real  danger  apnioaches,  no  people  face  it  v-^ith  greater 
refolution  or  conftancy  of  mind.  In  fliort,  m3;iy  of  the  Englifli  feel,  as  if  it  really 
exifted,  every  evil,  in  perfon  and  eftate,  which  they  form  in  their  imagination.  At 
particular  intervals  they  are  fenfible  of  this  abiurdity,  and  run  into  a  contrary 
extreme,  flriving  to  banifli  it  by  diffipation,  riot,  intemperance,  and  diverflons. 
They  are  fond,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  convivial  affociations ;  and  when  thefe  are 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove  the  beft  cures 
for  the  m^tal  evils,  v^4iich  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  Engliib,  that' foreigners  have 
pronounced  them  to  be  national. 

Such  of  the  Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  do  not  ftrike  into  high  walks 
of  life,  affect  rather  what  is  called  the  fnug  way  of  living.  They  underftand,  per- 
haps, better  than  any  people  in  the  world,  convenience  in  their  houfcs,  gardens, 
equipages,  and  eftates  ;  it  has,  however,  been  obferved,  that  this  turn  renders  them 
lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  con- 
nexions they  form  are  fmcere,  cheerful,  and  indiifoluble.  The  like  habits  defcend 
into  the  lower  ranks,  and  are  often  difcernible  among -tradefmen.  This  love  of 
conveniency  may  be  called  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Englifli,  and  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  their  application,  labours,  and  fatigues.  A  good  oeconomifr,  with  a  brilk 
run  of  trade,  is  generally,  when  turned  of  50,  in  a  condition  to  retire  from  bufi- 
nefs  ;  that  is,  either  to  purchafe  an  eftate,  or  to  fettle  his  money  in  the  funds. 
He  then  commonly  refides  in  a  comfortable  houfe  in  the  country,  often  his  native 
county,  and  expecfs  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  his  ftyle  of 
living  is  always  judicioufly  fuited  to  his  circumftances. 

Few  people  know  better  than  tradefmen,  and  men  of  bufinefs  in  England,  how 
to  pay  court  to  their  cufl:omers  and  employers.  Thofe  arts  they  confider  only 
as  the  m.eans  of  acquiring  that  independence,  the  pride  of  which  too  often  leads  them 
into  a  contrary  extreme.  This  carries  them  to  that  petulance,  which  isfo  offenfive 
to  llrangers,  and  though  encouraged,  through  the  want  of  education,  has  its  root  in 
the  nobleft  of  principles  badly  underftbod;  I  mean,  that  right  which  the  laws  of 
England  give  to  every  man  over  his  own  property. 

The  humanity  of  the  Englifh  is  difcovered  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  fubfcrip- 
tions  for  pubflc  charities.  An  Engiifhman  feels  all  the  pains  which  a  fellow-creature 
fufFers,  and  poor  and  miferable  objeQs  are  relieved  in  England  with  unexampled 
liberality.  The  fameperfons  who  contribute  to  thofe  collecdons,  are  aflfeiied  in  propor- 
tion to  their  property  for  their  parochial  poor,  who  have  a  legal  demand  for  a  miainte- 
nance  ;  and  upwards  of  three  millions  is  faid  to  be  colle61ed  yearly  in  this  country 
for  charitable  purpofes.  The  inlHtutions  of  extra-parochial  infirmaries,  hof- 
pitals,  and  the  like,  are  in  fome  cafes  reprehenfible.  The  fums  bellowed  on  build- 
ing them,  the  contrafts  made  by  their  governors,  and  even  the  eleftion  of  phyfi- 
cians,  who  thereby  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  fame  as  profit,  often  begets  heat 
a-nd  cabals,  very  difterent  from  the  purpofes  of  diiinterefted  charity,  owing  to  the 
attachments  and  prepoffeflions  of  friends,  and  even  to  party  conliderations. 

The  Engiifbi,  though  irafcible,  are  the  moil  placable  people  in  the  world,  and 
will  often  facrifice  part  of  their  intereft  rather  than  proceed  to  extremity.  The 
unfufpefting  nature  of  the  Englifli,  and  their  honeft  open  manners,  efpecially  of 
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thofe  ui  the  mercantile  way,  often  render  them  dupes.  They  liften  to  the  volc2 
of  misfortunes  in  trade,  whether  real  or  pretended,  deferved  or  accidental,  and 
generoully  contribute  to  the  relief  ot  the  parties,  fometimes  even  by  placing  them 
in  a  more  creditable  condition  than  ever.  'Ihe  loweft  of  the  people  are  capable 
of  generous  aftions;  but  they  often  make  an  oftentatious  dilpiay  of  their  own 
merits,  w  hich  diminiflies  their  value.  There  is  among  perfons  of  ail  ranks  an  u'npar- 
doiiabie  preference  given  to  wealth,  above  moft  other  conliderations.  This  offeniive 
failing  arifes  partly  from  the  people  being  fo  nmch  addi£ted  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, the  great  obje£l  of  which  is  gain;  partly  from  the  popular  part  of  their 
confiitution,  whi:h  makes  the  poflcilion  of  property  a  qualification  for  the  legif- 
lature,  and  for  almoft  ev.ry  other  fpecies  of  magiftracy,  government,  honours,  and 
diftinclions. 

The  fame  attention  to  property  operates  in  many  other  ways  among  the  lower 
c'afies,  wh?  think  it  gives  them  a  right  to  be  rude  and  difregardful  of  all  about 
them:  nor  are  the  higher  orders  exempt  from  the  fame  failing.  Noblemen  of  the 
firfi  rank  have  been  feen  laying  bets  with  butchers  and  coblers  at  horfe-races  and 
boxing-matches.  Gentlemen  and  merchants  of  great  property  are  fometimes  not  to 
be  diftinguilhed,  either  by  their  drefs  or  converfation,  even  from  their  fervants  ;  and 
a  wager  offered  to  be  flaked  in  ready  money  againft  a  pennylefs  antagonift  has  been 
often  thought  a  decilive  argument  in  public  company  ;  but  the  pradice  of  laying 
wagers  has  become  much  iefs  prevalent  than  it  ufed  to  be. 

An  Engiifnman,  of  education  and  breeding,  is  the  moil:  accompliiked  gentleman 
in  the  world  ;  but  conititutionally  lliy  and  referved  in  his  commiunications  with 
ftrangers.  it  is  not  unuf jai  for  Enghihmen  to  throw  afide  the  beft  produfilions  of 
literature,  if  they  are  not  acquainted  w"ith  the  author.  While  the  flate-diftinclion 
of  Whig  and  Tory  fublifted,  the  heads  of  each  party  affefted  to  patronize  learned 
men;  but  the  pecuniary  encouragements  given  them  were  but  very  moderate,  and 
the  few  who  met  with  preferments  in  the  ftate  might  have  earned  them  more  ea- 
lily  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  bufinefs,  and  that  pliability  which  the  depen- 
dents in  OiHce  gcr^erally  polfefs.  Mr.  Addifon  had  about  300I.  a  year  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  to  aiiiil:  him  in  his  travels  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  though  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  offered,  but  did  not  accept  of,  the  like  peniion  from  Mr.  Craggs,  the  Whig, 
fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  his  Tory  friend  and  companion  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  when  fole  minifter,  did  nothing  for  him,  but  bewail  his  misfortune 
in  being  a  Papift.  In  the  encouragement  of  learning,  his  prefent  majeily  has  dif-- 
played  a  munifieenc   unrivalled  in  Englith  hiftory. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  Engliflr  in  their  converfation  is  very  remarkable  :  fome- 
times it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete  with  true  wit  3  fometimes  it  is  folid,  inge-- 
nious,  and  argumentative  ;  fometimes  it  is  cold  and  phlegmiatic  in  the  extreme. 
In  many  of  their  convivial  maCetings  they  are  noify,  and  their  wit  is  often  ofl'enfive, 
while  the  loudeft  are  the  moft  applauded.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  large 
companies ;  but  in  fmaller  and  more  feleO;  parties,  ail  the  pleafures  of  rational, 
converfation,  and  agreeable  fociety,  are  enjoyed  in  England  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Courage  is  a  quality  that  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  nation.  Boys,  before  they 
can  fpeak,  difeover  that  they  know  the  proper  guards  in  boxing  with  their  fills  ; 
a  quality  that  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifli,  and  is  feconded  by  a  flrength  of 
arm  that  few  other  people  can  exert.  This  gives  their  fuldiers  an  infinite  luperi- 
ority  in  all  battles  that  are  to  be  decided  by  the  bayonet  fcrewed  upon  the  muiket. 
Iheir  pailive  courage  is  not  Icfs  confpicuous  than  their  a£live.  Their  foldiers. 
will  keep  up  their  fire  in  the  ,  mouth  of  danger,  but  when  they  deliver  it,  it  has  a. 
dreadful  etieft  upon  their  enemies  :  and  in  naval  engagements  they  are  unequal-- 
led.  In  the  mechanical  arls,  they  excel  all  nations.  The  intenfe  application- 
which  anEngliiliman  gives  to  a  favourite  lludy  is  incredible:  it  abforbs  all  his  other 
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ideas.  This  creates  the  numerous  inftances  of  mental  abfences  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  nation. 

The  cuftoms  of  the  Englifli  have,  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  undergone 
a  confiderable  change.    The  great  fortunes  made  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  indies,  as 
well  as  by  contrafts  and  offices  at  home,  have  introduced  a  clafs  of  men  who  have 
become  opulent  without  induftry,  and  who  are  expenfive  without  tafte.  From 
the  contagion  of  fuch  examples,  a  fpirit  of  luxury  and  gambling  has  been  two  widely 
difFufed  among  the  middle  ranks.  Their  ancient  hofpitality  has  decayed  ;  many  of 
their  favourite  diverfions  are  difufed.    Thofe  remaining  are,  operas,  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions, ridottos,  and  fometimes  mafquerades  in  or  near  London  ;  but  concerts 
of  muiic,  and  card  and  dancing  affemblies,  are  common  all  over  the  kingdom, 
1  have  already  mentioned  ftag  and  fox-hunting  and  horfe  races,  of  which  many 
Enghliimen  are  fond  even  to  infatuation.    Somewhat,  however,  may  be  offered, 
by  way  of  apology,  for  thofe  diverfions  :   the  intenfe  application  which  the 
Englifn  give  to  bulinefs,  the  fedentary  lives,  and  luxurious  diet,  require  exercife  ; 
and  fome  think  that  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes  is  increafed  and  improved  by 
thofe  amiifements.    Nexf  to  horfe-racing  and  hunting,  cock-fighting,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  nation,  is  a  favourite  diverfion  among  the  great  as  well  as  the  vulgar. 
Multitudes  of  both  claffes  affemble  round  the  pit  at  one  of  thofe  matches,  and 
enjoy  the  pangs  and  death  of  the  generous  animal,  every  fpeftator  being  concerned 
in  a  bet,  fometimes  of  high  fums.    The  athletic  diverfion  of  cricket  is  ftiii 
kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  fometimes  pra6lifed  by  people  of  the 
higheft  rank.    Many  other  paftimes  are  common  in  England,  fome  of  them  of  a 
very  robuft  nature,  fuch  as  cudgelling,  wreftling,  bowls,  llsittles,  quoits,  and  pri- 
■fon-bafe  ;  not  to  mention  duck-hunting,  foot  and  afs-races,  dancing,  puppet- 
Ihews,  May  garlands,  and,  above  all,  ringing  of  bells,  a  fpecies  of  mufic  which 
the  Engliih  boaft  of  having  carried  to  perfection.      The  barbarous  diverfions 
of  boxing  and  prize-fighting,  which  were  as  frequent  in  England  as  the  fliews  of 
gladiators  of  Rome,  are  now  prohibited,  though  often  praclifed  ;  and  ail  places  of 
public  diverfions,  except  the  royal  theatres,  are  under  regulations  by  aft  of  par- 
liament.   Other  diverfions,  which  are  common  to  other  countries,  fuch  as  tennis, 
fives,  billiards,  cards,  fwimming,  angling,  fowling,  courfing,  and  the  like,  are 
familiar  to  the  Englilli.    Two  kinds,  and  thofe  highly  laudable,  are  perhaps  pe- 
culiar to  them,  and  thefe'are  rowing  and  failing.    The  latter,  if  not  introduced, 
was  patronized  and  encouraged  by  his  prefent  majefty's  father,  the  late  prince  of 
Wales,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  national  improvement.    The  game  a£ls  have 
taken  from  the  common  people  a  great  fund  of  diverfion,  though  without  anfwer- 
ing  the  purpofes  of  the  rich  :  for  the  farmers  and  country  people  defi:roy  the 
game  in  their  nefts,  which  they  dare  not  kill  with  the  gun.    This  monopoly  of 
game,  am.ong  fo  free  a  people  as  the  Englifh,  has  been  often  attacked,  and 
as  often  defended. 

Dress.]  The  Englifli,  at  prefent,  bid  fair  to  be  the  diftators  of  drefs  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  elegance,  neatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attire. 
People  of  quality  and  fortune,  of  both  fexes,  appear  on  high  occafions,  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  filver,  the  richeft  brocades,  fatins,  filks,  and  velvets,  both  flowered  and 
plain,  all  which  are  now  manufaftured  at  home.  The  quantities  of  their  jewels 
are  incredible,  efpecially  fince  the  vaft  accjuifitions  in  the  Eaft  indies.  Perfons  of 
diftinftion,  on  ordinary  occafions,  dref«  like  creditable  citizens,  that  is,  neat,  clean, 
and  plain,  in  the  fineft  cloth," and  the  befi  of  linen.  The  full  drefs  of  a  clergyman 
conlifts  ot  his  gown,  caffock,  fcarf,  beaver-liat  and  rofe,  all  of  black  :  his  undrefs 
is  a  dark  grey  frock,  and  plain.  The  phyficians,  the  formality  of  whofe  drefs,  in 
large  tye  perukes  and  fv^^ords,  was  formerly  ridiculous,  begin  now  to  drefs  like 
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other  gentlemen.  Few  Engliihmen,  tradefmen,  merchants  and  lawyers,  as  welj 
as  men  of  landed  property,  are  without  fome  pallion  for  the  fports  of  the  field,  on 
which  occafions  they  drefs  with  remarkable  propriety.  The  people  of  England 
love  rather  to  be  neat  than  fine  in  their  apparel ;  and  the  appearance  of  an  artifan 
or  manufaStm'er  in  holyday  times  is  commonly  an  indication  of  his  induftry  and 
morals. 

Religion.]    Eufebius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  pofitively  afiert,  that  Chrifti- 
anity  was  firfi  preached  in  South-Britain  by  the  apoftles  and  their  difcipies;  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  paved  the  way  for  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Gofpel  of  peace.    It  is  certain  alfo,  that  many  of  the  foldiers  and 
officers  in  the  Roman  armies  were  chriftians ;  and  as  their  legions  were  repeatedly 
feiit  over  to  England  to  extend  as  well  as  to  preferve  their  conquefts,  it  is  probable 
that  thus  Chrillianity  was  ditfufed  among  the  natives.  If  any  of  the  apoftles  vifited 
this  country  and  our  heathen  anceftors,  it  was  St.  Paul,  whofe  zeal,  diligence,  and 
fortitude  were  abundant.    But  who  was  the  firft  preacher,  or  the  precife  year  and 
period,  the  want  of  records  leaves  us  in  doubt ;  for  the  belief  of  Jofeph  of  Arima- 
thea  and  St,  Peter's  preaching  the  Gofpel  in  Britain,  and  Simon  Zelotes  fuflfering 
martyrdom  here,  refts  on  no  better  foundation  than  monkilh  legends.    We  have 
good  authority  to  fay,  that  about  the  year  150,  a  great  number  of  perfons  profeiT- 
ed  the  Chriftian  faith,  and,  according  to  archbifiiop  Ulher,  in  the  year  182,  there 
was  a  fchool  of  learning  to  provide  the  Britilh  churches  with  proper  teachers;  and 
from  that  period  it  Ihould  feem  that  Chriftianity  advanced  its  benign  and  falutary 
influences  among  the  inhabitants,  in  their  feveral  diftricts.   It  is  unnecelTary  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  faid  in  the  introdu£l:ion,  refpecling  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  Europe.    John  Wicklifte,  an  Engiiihiiian,  educated  at  Oxford 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who 
publicly  called  in  queftion,  and  boldly  refuted,  thofe  do£trines  which  had  paffed 
for  certain  during  fo  many  ages.    The  conftitution  of  the  church  is  epifcopal,  and 
is  governed  by  bifliops,  whofe  benefices  were  converted  by  the  Norman  conqueror 
into  temporal  baronies,  in  right  of  which,  every  bilhop  has  a 'feat  and  vote  in  the 
houfe  of  peers.    The  benefices  of  the  inferior  clergy  are  now  freehold,  but  in 
many  places  their  tithes  have  been  impropriated,  i.  e.  conferred  on  the  laitv.  The 
ceconomy  of  the  church  of  England  has  been  accufed  for  the  inequality  of  its  liv- 
ings ;  fome  of  them  extending  from  three  hunderd  to  fourteen  hundred  a  year^ 
and  many,  particularly  in  Wales,  being  too  fmall  to  maintain  a  clergyman's 
family  with  any  tolerable  decency:  but  this  feems  not  eafy  to  be  remedied,  unlefs 
the  dignified  clergy  would  adopt  and  fupport  the  reforming  fcheme.    The  crown, 
as  well  as  private  perfons,  has  done  great  things  towards  the  augmentations  of 
poor  livings. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England,  fuch  as  deans,  prebendaries,  and  the 
like,  have  generally  large  incomes ;  fome  of  them  exceedmg  in  value  thofe  of 
billiopricks,  for  which  reafon  the  revenues  of  a  rich  deanery,  or  other  livings,  is 
often  annexed  to  a  poor  bilhoprick.  At  prefent,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  temporal  matters,  are  in  a  molt  fiourifhing  condition,  becaufe  the  value 
oi  their  tithes  increafes  with  the  improvement  of  lands.  The  fovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, ever  lince  the  reign  of  Henry  Viil.  have  been  called,  in  public  writs,  the  fu- 
preme  heads  of  the  church ;  but  this  title  conveys  no  fpiritual  meaning,  as  it  only 
denotes  the  regal  power>  to  prevent  any  ecclehafticai  ditlerences  ;  or,  in  other 
words,.  toXubftitute  the  king  in  place  of  the  pope  betbre  the  Reformation,  witli 
regard  to  temporalities,  and  the  internal  (Economy  of  the  church,  'ihc  kings  ^of 
England  never  intermeddle  in  ecclefiaftical  difputes,  unlefs  by  p;ev  ntii  g  the  cou- 
vocutiou  from  fitting  to  agitate  them,  and  are  contented  to  give  a  -ianctio'n  to  the 
X  legal  rights  01  the  clergy. 
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The  church  of  England  is  under  the  crown  governed  by  two  archbifhops,  and 
twenty-four  biihops,  befides  the  bifliop  of  bodor  and  Man,  who,  not  being  poflTeffcd 
of  an  Eno-iiih  barony,  does  not  fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers  *.  The  two  archbilhops, 
are  thofe  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  are  both  dignified  with  the  addrefs  of 
^'  Your  Grace."  The  former  is  the  nrfl;  peer  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  metropolitan 
of  the  En.t'-iiih  church.  He  takes  precedence,  next  to  the  royal  family,  of  all 
dukes  and  officers  of  ftate.  He  is  enabled  to  hold  ecclefiallical  courts  upon  all 
affairs  that  were  formerly  cognifable  in  the  court  of  Rome,  when  not  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king's  prerogative.  He  has  the  privilege  confequently 
of  granting,  in  certain  cafes,  licences  and  difpenfations,  together  with  the  probate 
of  wills,  when  the  party  dying  is  worth  upwards  of  five  pounds.  Befides  his  own 
diocefe,  he  has  under  him  the  bifhops  of  London,  Winchefler,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Ro- 
chefi:er,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Flereford,  VVorcefter,  Bath  and  Wells,  b'alifbury, 
Exeter,  Chichefler,  Norwich,  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Briftol  j  and  in 
Wales,  St.  David's,  Landaff,  St.  Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  conilitution  and  laws  of  England, 
fuch  extenfive  powers,  that  ever  fince  the  death  of  archbiihop  Laud,  government 
has  thought  proper  to  raife  to  that  dignity  men  of  moderate  principles  ;  and  ge- 
nerally men  of  confiderable  learning  and  abilities.  This  praftice  has  been  attended 
with  excellent  effefts,  with  regard  to  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and 
confequently  of  the  ftate. 

The  archbiiliop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  dukes,  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and  of 
all  officers  of  ftate,  the  lord  chancellor  excepted.  He  has  in  his  province,  befides 
his  own  diocefe,  the  bifliopricks  of  Durham,  Carlifie,  Chefter,  Sodor  and  Man. 
In  Northumberland,  he  has  the  power  of  a  palatine,  and  jurifdiftion  in  all 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  bifhops  are  addreifed  by  the  appellation  of  your  lordfliips,  ftyled  "  Right 
reverend  fathers  in  God,"  and  take  the  precedence  of  all  temporal  barons.  They 
have  the  privileges  of  peers,  and  the  bifliopricks  of  London,  Wincheiter,  Durham, 
Salilhury,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  require  no  additional  revenues  to  fupport  their 
prelates  in  the  rank  of  noblemen.  Englifli  bifliops  are  to  examine  and  ordain 
priefts  and  deacons,  to  confecrate  churches  and  burying-places,  and  to  adminifter 
the  rite  of  confirmation.'  Their  jurifdiftion  relates  to  the  probation  of  Vvdlls  ;to 
grant  adminiftration  of  goods  to  the  heirs  of  fuch  as  die  inteftate ;  to  take  care  of 
perifhable  goods  when  no  one  will  adminifter ;  to  collate  to  benefices ;  to  grant 

*  To  the  following  lill,  I  have  fubjoined  the  fuin  each  fee  is  charged  in  the  king's  books;  for  though 
that  fum  is  far  from  being  the  real  annual  v-alue  of  the  fee,  yet  it  affifts  in  forming  a  comparative  eftimate 
;bet\veeu  the  revenues  of  each  fee  with  thofe  of  another 

ARCHBISHOPRICKS. 
Canterbury,   '      -  ~       £  2,682  12  2  !      York,  -  -  £^^''^'^  o  ° 

BISHOPRICKS. 
JLondon,  -  -         2000  :  0:0 

Durham,  -  -         1821  :    i  :  3 

Winchefl:er,         -  -  3^24  :  12 


The  bifliops  of  tbefe  three  take  precedency  of 
all  others  in  England,  and  the  others  accord- 
ing to  the  feniority  of  their  confecrations. 
Ely,  -  -  -  2134  :  r8  :  6 

Bath  and  Wells,     -  -  533:1:3 

Hereford,  -  -  ;68  :  11  :  o 

Rochefter,  -  -  358  :  4:0 

Litchfield  arid  Coventry,    -  559  ;  17  :  3 

Chefter,  -         ■ .  420  :    x  :  8 

Worcefter,  - .         .  929  :  13:  3 

Clhichelier,  -  .  ^77  ;  1:3 


St.  Afaph,  187  :  11  :  8 

Snli'hury,  -  -         1385  :    5  :  o 


Bangor,  -  -  131  :  (6  :  3 

Norwich,  -  -  334  :  1 1  :  7 

Gloucefter  -  -  3^5  '•    7  '•  3 

Lincoln  -  -  894  :  18  :  i 

LandafF  -  -  154  :  14  :  2 

Briftol,  -  -  294  :  1 1  :  o 

Carlifle,  -  -  531  :    4  :  9 

Exeter,  -  -  500  :  0:0 

Peterborough,  -  ■■»  414:17:0 

Oxford,  -  -  381  :  I  £  :  o 

St.  David's,  -  -  ■  426  :  2:1 
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inftitutions  to  livings  ;  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  church  5  and  to  vifit  tlieir  Own 
-ttiocefc-s  once  in  three  years. 

En o-land  contains  about  lixty  archdeacons,  whofe  office  is  to  vifit  the  churches, 
twice  or. thrice  every  year,  but  their  offices  are  lefs  lucrative  than  they  are  honour- 
able. Subordinate  to  them  are  the  rural  deans,  formerly  ftylcd  arch-preibyters, 
who  fignify  the  billiop's  pleafure  to  his  clergyj  the  lower  clafs  of  which  confills  of 
j^frxefts  and  deacons. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is,  properly  fpeaking,  lodged  in  the 
convocation,  which  is  a  national  reprefentative  or  fynod,  correfponding  pretty 
nearly  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  a- parliament.  They  are  convoked  at  the  fame 
lime  with  every  parliament,  and  their  bufinefs  is  to  confider  of  the  fcate  of  the 
church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have  advanced  new  opinions,  incon- 
jilknt  with  the  do6trines  of  the  church  of  England.  Some  clergymen  of  an  intol- 
erant and  pcrfeculing  fpirit,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  that  of  George  I.  raifed  the  powers  of  the  convocation  to  a  height  that  was 
inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  indeed  of  civil  liberty  ; 
fo  that  the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert  its  prerogative  of  calling  the  members  to- 
gether, and  of  di'Jolving  them  ;  fmce  that  time  they  have  not  been  permitted  to 
lit  long  enough  to  do  bufinefs. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  mofl:  ancient  confiftory  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
aiid  all  appeals  in  chureh-matters,  from  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts,  are 
direfted  to  this.  The  proceffes  run  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  who  is  called  dean 
of  the  arches  ;  and  the  advocates,  who  plead  in  this  court,  muft  be  doctors  of  the 
civil  law.-  The  court  of  -audience  has  the  fame  authority  with  this,  to  which  the 
archbilhop's  chancery  w^as  formerly  joined.  The  prerogative  court  is  that  wherein 
wills  are  proved,  and  adrainftrations  taken  out.  The  court  of  peculiars,  relating 
to  certain  pariflieS,  have  a  jurifdiftion  among  themfelves,  for  the  probate  of  wills, 
and- are  therefore  exempt  from  tiie  bilhop's  courts.  The  fee  of  Canterbury  has  no 
lefs'than  fifteen  of  thefe  peculiars.  The  court' of  delegates  receives  its  name 'from 
its  confrfting  of  commiihoners  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  -royal  commiflion  ; 
but  it  is  no  ifanding  court.  Every  bifliop  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  own,  called  the 
conliltory  court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his  court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and' 
chapter  of  every- cathedral. 

The  church  of.  England  is  now  beyond- any  other  national  church,  'tbligrant  in  - 
its  principles.   Moderation  is  its  governing  character,  and  in  England,  no  religious- 
feft  is  prevented  from  Nvorfhipping  God  in  that  manner  which  their  confcieiices ' 
approve.    Some  fevere  laws  were,  indeed,  lately  in  force  againft  thofe  prbteftani:? 
diffenters  who  rejefted  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England  5  but  thefe' 
laws  w^ere  feldom  executed ;  and,  in  1779,  religious  liberty' received  a-  confiderable 
augmentation,  by  an  a6t  which  was  then  paffed  for  granting'  a  legal  toleration  to ' 
diiTenting  minifters  and  fchoolmafters.    Not  to  enter  upon  the  motives  of  tlie  re- 
formation under  Henry  VIU.  it  is  certain,  that  epifcopal  governixient,  excepting' 
the  few  years  troni  the  civil  w^ar  under  Charles  I.  to  the  reftoration  of  his  fon,  has 
ever  fmce  prevailed  in  England.    Ihe  wifdom  of  acknowledging' the  king  the" 
head -ot  - the  church,  is  confpicuous  in  difcouraging  all  religious  pe'rfecution  and 
intolerancy,  and  if  religious  fcftaries  have  multiplied  in-  England,  it  is  from'  the:  ' 
fame  principle  that  civil  licentioufnefs  has  prevailed  ;  I  mean  a  tendernef^  in  mat- ' 
ters-  that  alfe£l  either  confcience  or  liberty.   The  bias  which  the  'cJergy  had' 
towards  popery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  his  fon,  and- even  fo  late  as  that' 
of  Elizabeth,  ocoalioned  an  intcrpoiition  of  the  civil  power,  for  a  farther  reforma-- 
tion.   'ihence  arofe  the  puritans,  fo  called  from  their  maintaining  a  rmgulafpuTity"- 
of  life  and  manners.    Many  of  them  were  w^orthy,  pious  men,  and  fome  of  them 
good  patriots.    Their  defcendants  are  the  modern  prcibyterians,  who  retain  the 
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fame  character,  rilthough.  their  theological  fentiments  have  undergone  a  confider- 
able  change.  Their  doftrine,  like  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  orignally  derived 
frora  the  Geneva  plan,  inftituted  by  Calvin,  and  tended  to  an  abolition  of  epifco- 
pacy,  and  to  vefting  the  government  of  the  church  in  a  parity  of'prefbyters.  But- 
the 'modern  Englifli  preibyterians,  in  their  ideas  of  church-government,  differ  little 
from  the  independents,  or  congregationaiifts,  who  are  fo  called  from  holding  the 
independency  of  congregational  churches;  and  in  this  fenfe  almoft  all  the  diffeniers 
in  England  are  now  become  independents.  As  to  points  of  doctrine,  the  prefbyte- 
rians  are  generally  Arminians.  Many  of  their  minifters  have  greatly  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  by  their  learning  and  abilities,  and  fome  of  their  writings  are  held  in 
high  efiimation  by  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  eftabliflied  church.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  oi  fome  of  the  independent  and  baptift-minifters.  The  indepen- 
dents are  generally  Calvinifts.  The  baptifts  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  proper 
obje61:s  of  baptifm,  and  in  the  baptifm  of  adults  they  praftife  immerfion  into 
water.  They  are  divided  into  two  claffes,  which  are  ftyled  general,  and  particular 
baptifts.  The  general  baptifts  are  Arminians,  and  the  particular  baptifts,  Calvin- 
ifts.  The  moderate  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  treat  the  protellant  diffenters 
with  affeftion  and  friendihip  :  and  though  the  hierarchy  of  their  church,  and  the 
charafiler  of  bifnops,  are  capital  points  in  their  religion,  they  confider  their  differ- 
ences with  the  preibyterians,  and  even  with  the  baptifts,  as  not  material  to  falva- 
tion  ;  nor  indeed  do  many  of  the  eftabliflied  church  think  that  they  are  ftrictly  and 
confcientioufly  bound  to  believe  the  doftrinal  parts  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  fubfcribe  before  they  can  enter  into  holy  orders.  Several 
of  them  have  of  late  contended  in  their  writings,  that  all  fubfcriptions  to  religious 
fyftems  are  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity,  and  to  reformation. 

The  Methodijls  are  a  feft  of  a  late  inftitution,  and  their  founder  is  generally 
looked  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but 
it  is  difScult  to  defcribe  the  tenets  of  this  numerous  feft.  All  we  know  is,  that 
they  pretended  to  great  fervor  and  devotion,  and  their  founder  thought  that  the 
form  of  ecclefiaftical  worfliip,  and  prayers,  whether  taken  from  a  common  prayer 
book,  or  poured  forth  extempore,  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  he  accordingly 
made  ufe  of  both  thefe  methods.  His  followers  are  rigid  obfervers  of  the  do£lrinal 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  profefs  themfelves  to  be  Calvinifts.  But 
even  the  fect  of  methodifts  is  divided:  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  fubordinate 
fefts  (fome  of  whom  are  from  Scotland,  particularly  the  Sandemanians)  who  have 
their  feparate  followers,  but  very  few  at  London  and  other  places  in  England,  Ta. 
this  may  be  added  the  fe6l  of  the  Swedenborgians,  the  followers  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
xknbnrgh,  which  has  arifen  within  thefe  very  few  years.  But  in  the  writings  of 
the  founder  of  this  fe£t,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  his  difciples,  there  is  fo  much  myfti- 
cal  obfcurity,  expreffed  in  a  jargon  fo  perfeftly  uniritelligible,  that  we  own  our 
Inability  of  communicating  to  our  readers,  any  very  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
doftrines  of  the  Nezv  Jerufalem  church. 

Mr.  Whitfield  died  fome  years  fince  ;  but  the  places  of  worfliip  erefted  by  him, 
near  London,  are  ftiil  frequented  by  perfons  of  the  fame  principles,  and  they  pro- 
fefs a  great  refpefl;  for  his  memory.  Some  of  the  Calviniftic  doftrines  were  op- 
pofedby  Mr.  Wefley  and  his.  followers,  particularly  that  cf  predeftination ;  but 
they  appear  ftill  to  retain  fome  of  them.  He  erefted  a  very  large  place  of  public 
worfliip -near  Moorfields,^  and  had  under  him  a  confiderable  number  of  preachers, 
who  fubmitted  to  their  leader  implicitly,  propagating  his  opinions,  and  making  pro- 
felytes  with  great  induftry.  Alter  a  very  long  life,  fpent  in  the  mcft  ftrenuous 
endeavours  to  do  good,  and  having  had  the  felicity  of  reforming  the  morals  of 
thoufands  of  the  lov/er  ranks  in  fociety,  and  in  promoting  their  beft  interefts,  he 
died  in  1 79 1,, 
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Tlie  Quakers  are  a  religious  feft,  which  took  its  rife  about  the  middle  of  tlie  laft 
century.  A  fummary  account  of  their  tenets  having  been  publiihed  by  thcmfelves, 
the  following  is  abftrafiled  from  it  : 

"  They  believe  in  one  eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  prefervcr  of  the  univerfe, 
and  in  Jefus  Chrift  his  Son,  the  Mefliah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant. 

"•'  When  they  fpeak  of  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life,  miracles,  death, 
refurrection,  and  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour,  they  ufe  Scriptural  terms,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  divinity. 

To  Chrilt  alone  they  give  the  title  of  the  word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, although  they  highly  efteem  thefe  facred  writings,  in  fubordination  to  ihe 
Spirit,  from  which  they  were  given  forth. 

"  They  believe  (and  it  is  their  diftinguilhing  tenet),  that  every  man  coming  into 
the  world,  is  endued  with  a  meafure  of  the  light,  grace,  or  good  fpirit  of  Chrift, 
by  which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  diftinguifli  good  from  evil,  and  to 
correft  the  corrupt  propenfities  of  his  nature,  which  me^e  rcafon  is  altogether  in- 
fufficient  to  overcome. 

"  They  think  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  efpecially  neceffary  to  the  performance 
of  worihip ;  and  confider  as  obftruftions  to  pure  worfliip,  all  forms  which  divert 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  fecret  influence  of  this  unftion  from  the  Holy 
One.  They  think  it  incumbent  on  Chriftians  to  meet  often  together,  and  to  wait 
in  filence  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their  condition  beftowed  upon  them ;  believing 
even  a  lingle  figh  ariling  from  fuch  a  fenfe  to  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  any 
performances,  however  fpecious,  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 

"  As  they  do  not  encourage  any  miniftry  but  that  which  is  believed  to  fpring 
from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fo  neither  do  they  reftrain  this  influence  to 
perfons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  fex  alone ;  but  as  male  and  female 
are  one  in  Chrift,  they  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex,  as  are  endued  with  a  right 
.qualiHcation  for  the  miniftry,  to  exercife  their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of 
the  church. 

"  Refpefting  Baptifm,  and,  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  believe,  that 
the  baptifm  with  water,  adminiftered  by  John,  belonged  to  an  inferior  and  decreaf- 
ing  difpenfation, 

"  With  refpeft  to  the  other  rite,  they  believe  that  communion  between  Chrift 
and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by  any  external  performance  ;  but  only  by  a  real 
participation  of  his  divine  nature  through  faith. 

"  They  declare  againft  oaths  and  war ;  abiding  literally  by  Chrift's  pofitive  in- 
junftion,  "  S-wear  not  at  all."  From  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord,  and  from  his  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  they  maintain  that  wars  and 
lightings  are  repugnant  to  the  gofpel. 

"  Ihey  difufe  the  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which  were  given  in  honour 
,>cf  the  heroes  of  faife  Gods  of  the  heathens  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  to  a  lingle 
perfon  in  the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alio  from  motives  of  adulation. 
Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel,  and  furniture,  outward  fliews  of  rejoicing, 
and  mourning,  and  obfervations  of  days  and  times,  they  efteem  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  liinplicity  and  flncerityof  a  Chriftian  life  ;  and  public  diverfions,  gaming, 
and  other  vain  amufements  of  the  world,  they  condemn  as  a  wafte  of  time,  and 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  fober  duties  of  life. 

"  This  fociety  hath  a  difcipline  eftabliflied  among  them,  the  purpofes  of  which 
are,  the  relief  of  the  poor — the  maintenance  of  good  order — the  fupport  of  the  tcf- 
timonies  which  they- believe  it  is  their  duty  to  bear  to  the  world — and  the  help  and 
recovery  of  fuch  as  are  overtaken  in  faults. 

"  It  is  their  decided  judgment  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  gofpel  to  fue  each  other 
at  law.  Ihey  enjoin  ail  to  end  their  differences  by  fpecdy  and  impartial  arbitration 
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according  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refafe  to  adopt  this  mode,  or  having  adopt- 
ed it,  to  fubmit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  fociety  that  fuch  be  dif- 
owned."  _  _  _  ■ 

It  is  well  known  that  William  Penn,  one  of  this  fociety,  founded  the  province 
of  Pennfylvania,  into  which  he  introduced  a  plan  of  civil  and  religious. liberty.  The 
government  of  the  province  was  at  firft,  and  for  many  years,  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Quakers ;  but  as  perfons  of  other  perfuafions  increafed,  and  became  par- 
takers of  power,  they  grew  uneafy  at  the  pacific  plan  of  the  Quakers,  and  at  length 
fucceeding  to  eftablifli  fuch  modes  of  defence  for  their  ,  country  as  did  not  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  latter,  thefe  gradually  withdrew  themfelves  from  active 
employments  of  the  ftate.  For  fome  time  previous  to  the  late  revolution,  few  of 
them  were  found  in  any  other  ftation  than  that  of  private  citizens ;  and  during  its 
progrefs,  their  refufmg  to  arm  expofed  thern  to  much  fufFering,  by  diftraints  levied 
on  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  quota  in  fupport  of  the  war. 

Many  families  in  England  ftill  profefs  the  Rom^an  catholic  religion,  and  its  exer- 
eifd  is  under  very  mild  afid  gentle  reftriftions.  Though  the  penal  laws  againfl  Pa- 
pifts  in  England  appear  at  firft  to  be  fevere,  yet  they  are  either  not  executed^  or 
with  fo  much  lenity,  that  a  Roman  catholic  feels  himfelf  under  few  hardfliips. 
Legal  evafions  are  found  out  for  their  double  taxes  upon  their  landed  property, 
and  as  they  are  fubjeft  to  none  of  the  expences  and  troubles  (unlefs  voluntary)  at- 
tending public  offices,  parliamentary  eleftions,  and  the  like  burdens,  the  Englifh 
Papifts  are  in  general  in  good  circumftances,  as  to  their  private  fortunes.  Some 
of  the  penal  laws  againft  them  were  repealed  by  the  18  G.  3.*  c.  60.  much  to 
the  fatisfaftion  of  all  liberal-minded  men,  though  a  vehement  outcry  was  after- 
wards raifed  againft  the  meafure  by  ignorance  and  bigotry,  which  occafioned  the 
dreadful  riots  of  1780.  By  the  31  G.  3.  c.  32.  a  further  enlargement  of  their  liber- 
ties was  granted,  fo  that  upon  taking  and  fubfcribing  an  oath,  and  declaration 
therein  expreffed,  they  are  not  liable  to  any  profecution  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion; their  minifters  are  exempted  from  ferving  on  juries;  they  are  protefted  in 
the  public  exercife  of  their  worftiip,  by  fevere  penalties  againft  thofe  who  ftiall 
difturlj  them ;  and  perfons  profeffing  this  religion  are  authorized  to  act  as  coun-  ' 
fellors,  barrifters,  folicitors  f,  &c.  They  now  feem  to  be  convinced,  that  a  change 
of  government  would  hurt  their  fituation,  becaufe  it  would  increafe  the  jealoufy  of 
the  legiilature,  which  muft  undoubtedly  expofe  them  daily  to  greater  burdens  and 
heavier  penalties.  This  conlideration  has  of  late  made  the  Roman  catholics  as 
dutiful  and  zealous  fubje6ts  as  any  his  m.ajefty  has.  Scarcely  any  Englilh  Pap.ifts, 
excepting  thofe  who  were  bred,  or  had  ferved  abroad,  were  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  year  1 745  ;  and  though  thofe  at  home  were  carefully  obferved,  few  of 
them  were  fo\rnd  guilty  of  diiloyal  praftices. 

As  England  has  been  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  religious  fe61s,  fo  it  has 
been  famous  for  its  Freethinkers ;  but  that  term  has  been  applied  in  very  difterent 
fenfes.  It  has  fometimes  been  ufed  to  denote  oppofers  of  religion  in  general,  and 
in  particular  of  revealed  religion ;  but  it  has  alfo  been  applied  to  thofe  who  hav6 
been  far  from  difbelieving  Chriftianity,  and  who  have  only  oppofed  fome  of  thofe 
do6trines  which  are  to  be  found  in  public  creeds  and  formularies,  but  which  they 
conceived  to  be  no  part  of  the  original  Chriftian  fyftem.  As  to  thofe  who  are 
truly  Defjis,  or  Infidels,  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  clafs  of  meix 
is  much  more  numerous  in  fome  Popifii  countries  than  in  England.  Chriftianity 
is  fo  much  obfcured  and  disfigured  by  the  fopperies  and  fuperftitions  of  the  Romiih 
church,  that  men  who  think  freely  are  naturally  apt  to  be  prejudiced  againft  it, 

*  See  Burn's  Juftice,  vol.  iii.  p.' 25,  edition  of  1793. 
f  Burn,  vol.  iv.  p.  a— 7, 
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v,-h.en  they  fee  it  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  form ;  and  this  appears  to  be  very  much 
the  cafe  abroad.  But  in  England,  where  men  have  evei'y  opportunity  of  feeing  it 
exhibited  in  a  more  rational  manner,  they  have  lefs  caufe  to  be  prejudiced  againft 
it ;  and  therefore  are  more  ready  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  its  divine  origin. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  writings  of  the  Deifis  againft  Chriftianity  hav^e  been 
of  iafting  dilTervice  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  caufed  the  unanfwerable  ar- 
guments in  its  favour  to  be  examined  with  greater  attention,  and  exhibited  with 
more  irrefiftible  evidence ;  and  have  produced  fuch  defences  of  it,  as  all  the 
'acutenefs  of  modern  fidelity  has  been  unable  to  overthrow. 

Language.]  The  Engliih  language  is  known  to  be  a  compound  of  almoft 
e\-ery  other  language  in  Europe,  particularly  the  Saxon,  the  French,  and  the  Cel- 
tic. The  Saxon  predominates ;  and  the  words  that  are  borrowed  from  the  French, 
being  radically  Latin,  are  common  to  other  nations,  particularly  the  Spaniards  and 
tlie  Italians.  The  Englifli  is  more  energetic,  manly  and  expreilive,  than  either  the 
French  or  the  Italian ;  more  copious  than  the  Spanilh,  and  more  harmonious  than 
the  German,  or  the  other  northern  tongues.  It  is  howover,  fubje6l  to  provinciali- 
ties in  its  accent,  there  being  much  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  ;  but  this  chieliy  affetfs  the  loweff  of  the  people  ;  for 
as  to  well-educated  and  well-bred  perfons,  there  is  little  difference  in  their  pro- 
nunciation. People  of  fortune  and  education  in  England,  of  both  fexes,  alio 
commonly  either  fpeak,  or  underftand  the  French,  and  many  of  them  the  Italian  j 
but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  foreign  nations  have  great  difficulty  in  underilanding 
theEngliili  who  talk  Latin,  owing  to  their  peculiarity  in  pronouncing,  the  vowels. 

Learning  AND  learned  men.]  England  maybe  looked  upon  as  another 
word  for  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  mufes.  Her  great  Alfred  cultivated  both,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  barbarifm  and  ignorance  overipread  the  reff  of 
Europe;  nor  has  there  fmce  his  time  been  wanting  a  continual  fucceffion  of  learned 
men,  who  have  diftinguiilied  themfelves  by  thelx  writings  or  ffudies.  Thefe  are  fo 
numerous,  that  a  bare  catalogue  of  their  names',  down  to  this  day,  would  form  a 
moderate  volume.  The  Engiifli  inftitutions,  for  the  benefit  of  ftudy,  partake  of 
the  charafter  of  their  learning.  They  are  folid  and  fubftantiat,  and  provide  for  the 
eafe,  the  difencumbrance,  the  peace,  the  plenty,  and  the  conveniency  of  its  pro- 
feffors ;  witnefs  the  two  univerlities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  inllitutions  that  are 
not  to  be  equalled  in  the  world,  and  Avhich  were,  refpefted  amidfl:  the  barbarous 
rage  of  civil  war.  The  induftrious  Leland,  himfelf  a  moving  library,  was  the  firfc 
who  publifhed  a  fliort  coHe£l:ion  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  thofe  learned  per- 
fons, who  preceded-  the  reign  of  his  mafter  Henry  VIII.  among  whom  he  has  in- 
ierted  feveral  of  the  blood-royal  of  both  fexes,  particularly  a  fon  an cl  daughter  of 
the  great  Alfred,  Editha  the  queen  of  Edv/ard  the  Confeffor,  and  other  Saxon 
princes,  fome  of  whom  were  equally  devoted  to  Mars  and  the  Mufes, 

In  fpeaking  of  the  dark  ages,  it  vv^ould  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  mention  of 
that  prodigy  of  learning  and  natural  philofopliy,  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  the  fore- 
runner in  fcience  to  the  great  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  as  the  latter  was  to  fir  Ifaac 
Nev»"ton.  Among  the  other  curious  works  written  by  this  illuffrious  man,  we  find  , 
treatifes  upon  grammar,  mathematics,  phyfics,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Britifli 
Tea,  optics,  geography,  aftrononry,  chronology,  chemillry,  logic,  metaphyfics, 
ethics,  medicine,  theology,  philology,  and  upon  the  impediments  of  knowledge. 
He.  lived  under  Henry  Hi.  and  died  at  Oxford,  about  the  year  1294.  Mr.  Walpole 
has  preferved  the  memory  of  fome  noble  and  royal  Engliih  authors,  who  have  done 
honour  to  learning  and  the  Mufes,  and  to  this  work  I  muft  refer.  Since  the  Refor-  . 
mation,  England  refembles  a  galaxy  of  literature  *  ,^and  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to 

*  See  the  Biographia  Brltannica. 
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the  memory  of- cardinal  Wolfey,  though  otherwife  a  dangerous  and  profligate 
miniftcr,  to  acknowledge,  that  his  example  and  encouragement  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  polite  arts,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of  claffical  learning  in 
England.  As  many  of  the  EngliPn  clergy  had  different  fsntiments  in  religious 
matters  ""at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  encouragemient  was  given  to  learned 
foreigners  to  fettle  in  England.  Edward  VI.  during  his  fliort  life,  encouraged 
thefe  foreignei-s,  and  fliewed  difpolitions  for  cultivating  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of 
learning.  Learning,  as  well  as  liberty,  faffered  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  in  England 
during  the  bigoted  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  was  herfelf  a  learned  prin- 
cefs.  She  advanced  many  perfons  of  confummate  abilities  to  high  ranks,  both  in 
■church  and  ftate ;  but  always  confidered  their  literary  accomplilhments  as  fecon- 
dary  to  their  civil.  She  would  have  been  a  more  amiable  queen,  had  Ihe  raifed 
genius  from  obfcurity ;  but  though  no  ftranger  to  Spenfer's  Mufe,  flie  fuffered  her- 
felf to  be  fo  much  impofed  upon  by  a  taftelefs  minifter,  that  the  poet  languiftied 
to  death  in  obfcurity.  Though  (he  reliflied  the  beauties  of  the  divine  Shakfpeare, 
yet  we  know  not  that  they  were  diftinguifted  by  any  particular  a6ls  of  her  muni- 
ficence. Her  favourite  the  earl  of  Effex,  the  politeft  fcholar  of  his  age,  and  his 
friend  the  earl  of  Southampton,  were  liberal  patrons  of  genius. 

The  encouragement  of  learned  foreigners  in  England  continued  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  who  was  very  munificent  to  Cafaubon,  and  other  foreign  authors  of  dif- 
tinftion,  even  of  different  principles.  He  was  himfelf  no  great  author,  but  his 
example  had  an  effe£t  upon  his  fubjefts ;  for  in  his  reign  were  formed  thofe  great 
mafters  of  polemic  divinity,  whofe  works  are  alraoft  inexhauftible  mines  of  know- 
ledge. Nor  muft  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  fecond  Bacon,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  by  him  created  vifcount  Verulam,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England.  He  was  likewife  the  patron  of  Camden,  and  other  hiftorians,  as  well 
as  antiquaries,  whofe  works  are  ftill  ftandards  in  thofe  ftudies.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Englifli  learning  is  under  obligations  to  James  I.  though, 
as  he  had  a  very  pedantic  tafte  himfelf,  he  was  the  means  of  diffufing  a  finiilar  tafte 
among  his  fubjefts. 

His  fon  Charles  I.  cultivated  the  polite  arts,  efpecially  fculpture,  painting,  and  ' 
architecture.  He  was  the  patron  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Inigo  Jones,  and  other 
eminent  artifis  ;  he  fpafed  no  expence  in  his  collections ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  civil  wars,  he  would  probably  have  converted  his  capital  into  a  fecond  Athens. 
His  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  imitated  him  in  that  refpe6l,  and  laid  out 
the  amazing  fum  of  400,0001.  upon  his  cabinet  of  paintings  and  curiofities. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  was  another  Maecenas  of  that  age,  and  greatly  difbinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  collection  of  antiquities,  particularly  his  famous  marble  infcriptions 
called  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  now  to  be  feen  at  Oxford.  Charles  and  his  court 
had  little  relifli  for  poetry  ;  but,  he  increafed  the  falary  of  his  poet  laureat,  the 
famous  Ben  Jonfon,  from  100  marks  to  lool.  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of  Spanifh 
wine  j  which  falary  is  continued  to  the  prefent  time. 

The  public  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  arts  faffered  indeed  an  eclipfe, 
during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fucceeding  interregnum.  Many  learned 
men,  however,  found  their  fituations  under  Cromwell,  though  he  was  no  ftranger 
to  their  political  fentiments,  fo  eafy,  that  they  purfaed  their  ftudies,  to  the  benefit 
of  every  branch  of  learning ;  and  many  works  of  literary  merit  appeared  even  in 
thofe  times  of  diftra6tion.',  Ufher,  Walton,  Willes,  Harrington,  VVilkins,  and  a 
number  of  other  great  names,  were  unmolefted  and  even  favoured  by  that  ufurper ; 
and  he  would  even  have  filled  the  univerlities  with  literary  merit,  could  he  have 
4one  it  with  any  degree  of  £|fety  to  his  government. 
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'Ihe  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  great  proficiency  .to  which  it 
carried  natural  knowledge,  efpecially  by  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
king  was  a  good  judge  of  thofe  ftudies,  and  though  irreligious  himfelf,  England 
never  abounded  more  with  learned  and  able  divines  than  in  his  reign.  He  loved 
painting  and  poetry,  but  was  far  more  raunificfent  to  the  former  than  the  latter. 
The  incomparable  Faradife  Loft,  by  Milton,  was  publhhed  in  his  reign,  but  its  glory 
was  referved  for  pofterity.  The  reign  of  Charles  IL  notwithftanding  the  bad  tafte 
of  his  own  court  in  feveral  of  the  polite  arts,  by  fome  is  reckoned  the  Auguftan  age 
of  England,  and  is  dignified  v/ith  the  names  of  Boyle,  Halley,  Hooke,  Sydenham,, 
Harvey,  Temple,  .Tillotfon,  Barrow,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Wycher- 
ley,  and  Otway.  The  pulpit  aflumed  more  majefty,  a  better  ftylc,  and  truer 
energy,  than  it  had  ever  known  before.  Claffic  literature  recovered  many  of  its. 
native  graces.  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  *  introduced  a  more  general  regularity  in 
architecture  than  had  before  prevailed,  while  his  difcov^eries  in  philofophy,  mecha- 
nics, &c.  contributed  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Society.  Some 
excellent  Englifli  painters  (for  Lely  and  Kneller  were  foreigners)  alfo  ilouriOicd  ia 
this  reign. 

Tliat  of  James  II.  though  he  likewife  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  is  chiefly  diftin-- 
guiihed  in  the  province  of  literature  by  thofe  compofitions  that  were  pabliflied  by 
the  Englifh  divines  againft  popery,  and  which,  for  ftrength  of  reafoning  and  depth 
of  erudition,  never  were  equalled  in  any  age  or  country. 

The  names  of  Newton  and  Locke  adorned  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  he  had 
a  particular  efteem  for  the  latter,  as  he  had  alfo  for  Tillotfon  and  Burnet,  though 
he  was  far  from  being  liberal  to  men  of  genius.  Learning  flourilhed,  however, 
in  his  reign  merely  by  the  excellency  of  the  foil  in  which  it  had  been  planted. 

The  moft  uninformed  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  improvements 
which  learning,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  received  under  the  aufpices  of  q^ueen  Anne, 
and  which  put  her  court  at  leaft  on  a  footing  with  that  of  Lewis  Xl V.  in  its  moil 
fplendid  days.  Many  of  the  great  men  who  had  figured  in  the  reigns,  of  the  Stuarts 
and  William  wereftill  alive,  and  in  the  full  exercife  of  their  faculties,  when  a  new 
race  fprung  up>  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Addifon,  Prior,'  Pope,  Swift,  lord 
Bolingbroke,  lord  Shaftefbury,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Steele,  Rowe^  and  many 
other  excellent  writers,  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  need  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
admired;  and  the  Englifh  were  as  triumphant  in  literature  as  in  war..  Natural 
and  moral  philofophy  kept  pace  with  the  polite  arts. 

The  minifters  of  George  L  were  the  patrons  of  erudition,  and  fome  of  them  were  - 
no  mean  proficients  themfelves,    George  II.  was  himfelf  no  Maecenas,  yet  his  reign 
yielded  to  none  of  the  preceding  in  the  numbers  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  it 
produced.    The  bench  of  bifhops  was  never  known  to, be  fo  well  provided  with, 
able  prelates,  as  it  v/as  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  ;  a  proof  that, his  nobility  and: 
mniiflers  were  judges  of  Jliterary  qualifications.    In  other  departments  of  erudition, 
the  favour  of  the  public  generally  fuppiied  the  coldnefs  of  the  court.    After  the 
rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  when  Mr.  Pelham  was  confidered  as  firft  rainifter,  this 
fcreen  between  government  and  literature  v/as  in  a  great  meafure  removed,  and 
men  of  genius  began  then  to  tafle  the  royal  bounty.    Since  that  period,  a  great 
progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  polite  arts  in  England.    The  Royal  Academy  has 
been  inftituted,  fonie  very  able  artiftshave  arifen,  and  the  annual  public  exhibitions 

.  *  Mr.  Horace  V/alpole,  now  Lord  Orford,  fays,  edifice  than  this  work  of  a  fingle  mind.  Thenqblef]" 

that  a  variety  of  knowledge  proclaims  the  univerfa-.  temple,  one  of  the  largeft  palaces,  and  the,  mofi: 

lity,  a  multiplicity  of  works  the  abundance,  and  St.  fumptupiis  hofpital  in  Britain,  are  all  the  woi:ks  of 

Paul's  the  greatnefs,  of  fir  Chriftopher's  genius.  So  the  fame  hand.  He  reftored  London,  and  recorded, 

many  great  architefts  as  were  employed  on  St.  Pe-  its.  fall.    He  buih  above  fifty  parifli  churches,  and 

ter's  hiive  not  Iqft,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  perfect  defigned  the  monument, 
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of  painting  and  fey Ipture  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  the  arts,  by  promot- 
ing a  fpirit  of  emulation,  and  exciting  a  greater  attention  to  works  of  merit  of  this 
kind  among  the  public  in  general.  Notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  circum- 
Itances,  the  fine  arts  (except  mufic,  the  encouragement  of  which  becomes  daily 
more  extravagant)  have  been  far  from  meeting  with  that  public  patronage  to  which 
they  have  fo  juft  a  claim.  Few  of  our  public  edifices  are  adorned  with  paintings 
or  with  ftatues.  The  Tculptors  meet  with  little  employm.ent,  nor  is  the  hiftorical 
painter  much  patronized ;  though  the  Britifli  artifts  of  the  prefent  age  have  proved 
their  genius  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  nation  whatever,  and  the  Engiifli  is  now  the 
firft  fchool  in  the  world.  ' 

The  Englifli  excel  in  what  w^e  call  the  learned  profelTioDs.  Their  courts  of  juf- 
tice  are  adorned  with  greater  abilities  and  virtues,  than  thofe  which  any  other 
country  can  boaffc.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  which  occurs  in  the  appointments, 
for  the  lafb  zoo  years,  of  their  lord  chancellors,  who  hold  the  higheft  and  the  moft 
uncontrolable  ju-dicial  feat:  in  the  kingdom.'  The  few  inftances  that  are  alledged 
of  their  injuftice  fix  no. imputation  of  wilful  guilt  upon  the  parties.  The  great 
lord  chancellor  .Bacon  was  cenfured  indeed  for  corrupt  praftices,  but  malevolence 
itfelf  does  not  fay  that  he  was  guilty  any  farther  than  in  too  much  indulgence  to 
his  fervants.  The  cafe  of  one  of  his  fucceffors  is  ftill  more  favourable  to  his  memo- 
ry, as  his  cenfure  refletSts- difgrace  only  upon  his  enemies  ;  and  his  lordlhip  was,  in 
the  judgment  of  every  man  of  candour  and  confcience,  fully  acquitted.  Even 
JefFeries,  infernal  as  he  was  in  his  polities,  v/as  never  accufed  of  partiality  in  the 
caufes  that  came  before  him  as  chancellor. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  eloquence  neither  of  the  pulpit  nor  the  bar 
has  been  fufrlciently  ftudied  in  England;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  genius  and  the 
laws  of  the  people.  The  fermons  of  their  divines  are  often,  learned,  and  always 
found  as  to  the  praftical  and  doftrinal  part ;  for  the  many  religious  fe£ts  in  EngT 
land  require  to  be  oppofed  rather  by  reafoning  than  eloquence.  An  unaccount- 
able notion  has,  however,  prevailed,  even  among  feme  of  the  clergy  themfelves, 
that  the  latter  is  incompatible  with  the  former,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and 
Deraofthenes  were  \veakened  by  thofe  powers  of  language  with  which  they  are 
adorned.  A  ihort  time,  perhaps,  may  remove  this  prepofleffion,  and  convince  the 
,  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  that  true  eloquence  is  the  firft  arid  faireft  handmaid  of 
argumentation.  It-is  not  intended  to  irdinuate  that  the  preachers  of  the  Englifii 
church  are  deftitute  of  the  graces  of  elocution:  ilo  clergy  in  the  world  can  equal 
them  in  purity  and  peffpicuity  of  language,  though  if  they  ftudied  more  than  they 
do  the  powers  of  elocution,  they  would  preach  with  more  effeft.  If  the  femblance 
of  thofe  powers,  coming  from  the  mouths  of  ignorant  enthufiafts,  is  attended  with 
the  amazing  effects  we  daily  obferve,  what  muft  not  be  the  confequence  if  they 
■were  exerted  and  fiipported  with  fpirit  and  learning? 

The  laws  of  England  are  of  fo  peculiar  a"caft  that  thg|pleadings  at  the  bar  do 
not  admit,  or  but  very  fparingly,  of  the  flowers  of'fpeech  :  and  .there  is  reafon  to 
think  tliat  a  pleading  in  the  Ciceronian  m.anner- would  not  fucceed  in  Vv^eftminfter- 
hall.  The  Englifli  lawyers,  however,  though  they  deal  little  in  eloquence,,  are  well 
veffed  in  rhetoric  and  reafoning.  ■  ' 

Parliamentary  fpeaking,  not  being  bound  down  to  that  precedent  required  in 
the  courts  of  law,  ..no  nation  in  the  worl-d  can  produce  fo  m-any  examples  of  true 
eiof|ucnce  as  the  Englifli  fenate;  withefs  the  fine  fpeeehes  made  by  both  parties  in 
parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  and  thofe  that  have  been  printed  fince  the  ac- 
ceiiion  of  the  prefent  family.  ,  "  . 

Medicine  and  furgery,  botany,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  all  the  arts  founded. on ^ 
obfervation  and  experiment,  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeftion  by 
the  En2;hfli.     Even  agriculture  and  mechanifm  are  now  reduced  in  En.<Tland  to 
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fciences.  In  fbip-building,  clock-work,  and  the  various  branches  of  cutlery,  they 
ftand  unrivalled. 

Universities.]  The  two  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  have 
been  the  feminaries  of  more  learned  men  than  any  in  Europe,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  certain  that  their  buildings,  which  in  fplendor  and  architefture 
rival  the  moft  fuperb  royal  edifices,  the  endowments,  the  liberal  eafe  and  tranquil- 
lity enjoyed  by  thofe  who  inhabit  them,  furpafs  all  the  ideas  which  foreigners,  who 
vilit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties.  So  refpeftable  are  they  in  their  founda- 
tions, that  e-ach  univerfity  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  their  chancellors 
and  officers  have  a  civil  jurifdiftion  over  their  ftudents,  the  better  to  fecure  their  in- 
dependency. Their  colleges,  in  their  reve*nues  and  buildings,  exceed  thofe  of 
many  other  univerfities. 

In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls :  the  former  are  very  liberally 
endowed,  but  in  the  latter  the  ftudents  chiefly  maintain  themfelves.  This  univer- 
fity is  of  great  antiquity :  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place  even  io 
the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Camden  fays,  that  "  wife  antiquity  did,  even  in  the 
*'  Britilh  age,  confecrate  this  place  to  the  Mufes."  It  is  faid  to  have  been  ftyled  an 
univerfity  before  the  time  of  king  Alfred ;  and  the  beft  hiftorians  admit,  that  this 
moft  excellent  prince  was  only  a  reftorer  of  learning  here.  Alfred  built  three 
colleges  at  Oxford ;  one  for  divinity,  another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third  for 
grammar. 

The  number  of  officers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintained  at  prefent  by  the  re- 
venues of  this  univerfity,  is  about  1000,  and  the  number  of  fuch  fcholars  as  live  at 
their  own  charge  is  ufually  about  2000;  the  whole  amounting  to  3000  perfons,  be- 
fides  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the  feveral  col- 
leges and  halls.  Here  are  four  terms  every  year  for  public  exercifes,  leftures,  and 
difputations,  and  particular  days  and  hours  when  tne  profeflbrs  of  every  faculty 
read  their  leftures  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  colleges  are  public  leftures,-  to  which  all 
perfons  are  admitted. 

There  are  libraries  belonging  to  the  feveral  colleges ;  but  befi^des  thefe,  the  uni- 
verfity library,  ufually  called  the  Bodleian  library,  from  fir  Thomas  Bodley,  its  princi-- 
pal  founder,  is  a  large  lofty  ftrufture,  in  the  form  of  a  roman  H.  The  original  library 
has  been  prodigioully  increafed,  by  many  large  and  valuable  colleftions  of' Greek 
and  Oriental  manufcripts,  as  well  as  other  choice  and  curious  books.  The  Rad- 
clifie  library  is  a  fumptuous  pile  of  building  ;  ere£ted  at  the  fole  expence  of  that 
eminent  phyfician  Dr.  John  Radcliffic?,  who  bequeathed  forty  thoufand  pounds  for 
this  purpofe.  The  theatre  at  Oxford  is  alfo  a  very  magnificent  ftru6lure,  by  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  at  the  expence  of  archbifliop  Sheldon.  In  this  edifice  are  per- 
formed the  public  afts  of  the  univerfity :  on  which  occafions  the  vice-chancellor 
is  feated  in  the  centre  of  the  femi-circular  part,  the  noblemen  and  do61ors  on  his 
right  and  left-hand,  the  proftors  and  <?lirators  in  their  robes,  the  mafters  of  arts, 
batchelors  and  under-graduates,  in  their  refpeelive  habits  and  places,  together 
fometimes  with  a  great  concourfe  of  ftraiigers  of  both  fexes. 

The  colleges  of  Oxford  are, 

Univerfity,  -which  is  fituated  near,  or  on  the  fpot,  where  the  colleges  or  halls 
•which  were  erefted  by  king  Alfred  ftood. 

Baliol,  founded  by  fir  John  de  Baliol,  in  1263. 

Merton,  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton,  biihup  of  Rochcfter,  and  high  chancel^ 
lor  of  England,  in  1267.  '  ' 

Exeter,  founded  in  13 16,  by  Walter  Stapleton,  biffiop  of  Exeter,  and  lord  trea  - 
farer  of  England. 

Oriel,  founded  by  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1324. 

Ft  ^  Queen's, 
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Queen's,  founded  by  Robert  Eglcsfield,  chaplain  to  queen  Philippa,  conforfto 
Edward  III.  in  her  honour. 

New  College,  founded  in  1386,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  bifliop  of  Wincheft.er, 
but  finiihed  by  Thomas  de  Rotheram,  archbifliop  of  York,  and  lord  high  chancellor, 
in  the  year  i475- 

All  Souls,  founded  by  Henry  Chichely,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  1437- 

Magdalen,  founded  by  William  Patten,  alias  Wainfleet,  bifliop  of  Winchefter, 
and  lord  chancellor,  in  the  year  1458. 

Brazen  Nofe,  founded  in  15 16,  by  William  Smith,  bifliop  of  Lincoln. 

Corpus  Chrifti,  founded  in  15 16,  by  Richard  Fox,  bifl:)op  of  Winchefter. 

Chrift  Church,  founded  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  in  1515,  but  completed  by  others, 
and  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocefe. 

Trinity,  founded  by  fir  Thomas  Pope,  foon  after  the  Reformation. 

St.  John  Baptill  was  founded,  in  1555,  by  fir  Thomas  White,  lord  m.ayor  of 
London. 

Jefus  was  begun  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price,  prebendary  of  Rochefl:erj  and  appropriated 
chiefly  to  the  Welch. 

Wadham,  fo  called  from  its  founder  Nicholas  Wadham,  of  Somerfetfliire,  efq. 
It  was  begun  by  him  in  the  year  1609,  but  finiflied  after  his  death,  by  his  lady,  in 
1613. 

Pembroke,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, was  founded  by  Thomas  Tefdal,  efq.  and  Richard  Whitwicke,  B.  D.  in 
1624. 

Worcefter  was  erefted  into  a  college  by  fir  Thomas  Cooke,  of  Aftley,  in  Wor- 
cefl:erfliire. 

Lincoln  college,  which  was  founded  by  two  bifliops  of  Lincoln. 

To  thefe  1 9  may  be  added  Hertford  college,  formerly  Hart-Hall ;  but  a  patent 
having  paffed  the  great  feal  in  the  year  1 740  for  erecting  it  into  a  college,  that  de- 
fign  is  now  carried  into  execution. 

The  five  halls  are  thefe  following :  Alban-hall,  Edmund-hall,  St.  Mary's-hall, 
New-J.nn-hall,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen-hall. 

The  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  confift:s  of  twelve  colleges,  and  four  halls ;  but 
though  they  are  difl:ingaiflied  by  different  names,  the  privileges  of  the  colleges  and 
halls  are  in  every  refpeft  the  fame.    They  are  the  following  : 

Peter-houfe,  founded  by  Hugh  Balfliam,  prior  of  Ely,  in  1257,  who  was  after- 
wards bifliop  of  that  fee. 

Clare-hall  founded  in  1340  by  Richard  Badew  and  lady  Elizabeth  Clare,  countefs 
ofUlfter. 

Pembroke-hall,  founded  feven  years  after  by  a  countefs  of  Pembroke. 

St.  Bennet's  or  Corpus  Chrifti,  founded  about  the  fame  time  by  the  united  guilds, 
or  fraternities,  of  Corpus  Chrifti  and  the  b*fefled  Virgin. 

Trinity-hall,  founded  by  William  Bateman,  bifliop  of  Norwich,  about  the  year 
1548. 

Gonvil  and  Caius,  founded  by  Edmund  de  Gonvil,  in  1448,  completed  by  bi- 
fhop  Bateman,  and  additionally  endowed,  200  years  after,  by  John  Caius,  a  phy- 
fician. 

King's  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  his  fucceflbrs. 
Queen's  college  was  fo\inded  by  the  fame  king's  confort,  but  finiflied  by  Eliza- 
beth, wife  to  Edward  IV. 

Catharine-hall,  founded  by  Richard  Woodlark,  in  1475. 

Jefus  college,  founded  by  John  Alcock,  bifliop  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of'  Hen- 
Ty  VIL 

Chrift 
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Chrill:  college  was  founded  about  the  fame  time,  by  that  king's  mother,  Marga- 
ret, countefs  of  Riehmond. 

St.  John's  college  was  founded  by  the  fame  lady. 

Magdalen  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  Audley,  baron  of  Walden,  and  lord 
-high  chancellor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Trinity  college  was  founded  by  Henry  VTII. 
Emanuel  college,  bv  lir  Walter  ^lildmay,  in  15S4. 

Sidney  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  l^.adciifl^,  earl  of  Suffex,  in.  1588,  and 
■had  its  name  from  his  wife  Frances  Sidney. 

The  whole  number  of  fellows  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  are  four  hundred, 
and  fix  hundred  and  fixt\  -lix  fcholars,  with  ajbout  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  oflicers. 
and  fervants  of  various  kinds,  who  are  maintained  upon  the  foundation.  Thefe, 
hov.-ever,  are  not  all  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity ;  there  are  alfo  two  forts  of  ftudents, 
call-ed  peniioners,  the  greater  and  the  lefs  ;  the  greater  penfioners  are  fons  of  the 
nobility,  anci  of  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes,  and  are  called  fellow-commoners,  be- 
caufe,  though  they  are  fcholars,  they  dine  with  the  fellows  ;  the  leiTer  penfioners 
dine  with  the  fcholars  that  are  on  the  foundation,  but  live  at  their  own  expence. 
There  are  alfo  a  conliderable  number  of  poor  fcholars,  called  fizars,  who  wait  up- 
on the  fellows  and  fcholars  and  the  penfioners  of  both  ranks,  by  whom  they  are  in 
a  great  degree  maintained ;  but  the  number  of  penfioners  and  fizars  cannot  be 
afcertained,  as  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  Huiifuation. 

The  fenate-houfe  at  Cambridge  is  an  elegant  edifice,  executed  in  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  is  faid  to  have  cofl  fixteen  thoufand  pounds.  Trinity  college  library 
is  alfo  a  very  magnificent  flrufture,  and  in  Corpus  Chriili  college  library  is  a  valu- 
able collecfion  ot  ancient.manufcripts,  which  were  preferved  at  the  diffolution  of 
the  monafteries,  and  given  to  this  college  by  archbilliop  Parker. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,")  The  antiquities  of  England  are  either 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  i  Britilh,  Romau,  Saxon,  Danifli,  or  Anglo- 
Normanic  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw  no  great  light  upon  ancient 
hiftory.  The  chief  Britifli  antiquities  are  thofe  circles  of  Itones,  particularly  that 
called  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltfliire,  which  probably  were  places  of  -^oriliip  in  the  times 
of  the  Druids.  Stonehenge  is,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  others,  defcribed 
as  a  regular  circular  ftructure.  The  body  of  the  work  confifls  of  two  circles  and 
two  ovals,  which  are  thus  compofed :  the  upright  ftones  are  placed  at  three  feet 
and  a  half  dilfance  from  each  other,  and  joined  at  the  top  by  over-thwart  flones, 
with  tenons  fitted  to  the  mortifes  in  the  uprights,  for  keeping  them  in  their  due  po- 
rtion. Some  of  thefe  ftones  are  vaftly  large,  meafuring  two  yards  in  breadth,  one 
in  thicknefs,  and  above  feven  in  height ;  others  are  lefs  in  proportion.  The  up- 
rights are  wrought  a  little  with  a  chiffel,  and  fometimes  tapered ;  but  the  tranfoms, 
or  over-thwart  ftones,  are  quite  plain.  The  outfide  circle  is  near  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  diameter  :  between  which  and  the  next  circle  there  is  a  walk  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  which  has  a  furprifing  and  awful  effeftupon  the  be- 
holders. After  all  the  defcriptions  of  this  celebrated  antiquity  and  the  differtations 
upon  it,  by  ingenious  writers,  it  has  given  rife  to  many  extravagant  ridiculous  con- 
jettures,  from  the  time  of.  Leland,  who  has  been  very  particular  on  the  fubjeft,, 
down  to  Stukely,  who,  on  a  favourite  point  of  antiquity,  fometimes  formed  the  moft 
enthufiaflic  conclufions.  The  barrows  that  are  near  this  monument  were  certainly 
graves  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  eminent  in  peace  or  war  ;  fome  of  them  having 
been  opened,  and  bones,  arms,  and  ancient  trinkets,  found  within  them. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehenge  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cum- 
berland, Oxfordfliire,  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  and  many  other  parts  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  the  ifles,  which  have  been  alreadv  mentioned, 
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The  Roman  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  of  altars  and  monumental  in- 
fcriptions,  which  inftru£l  us  as  to  the  legionary  ftations  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
and  the  names  of  feme  of  their  commanders.    The  Roman  military  ways  give  us 
the  higheft  idea  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  policy  of  thofe  conquerors.  Their 
veftiges  are  numerous ;  one  is  mentioned  by  Leland,  as  beginning  at  Dover,  and 
paffing  through  Kent  to  London,  from  thence  to  St.  Albans,  Dunftable,  Stratford, 
Towcefter,  Littleburn,  St.  Gilbert's  Hill  near  Shrewfbury,  then  by  Stratton,  and 
fo  through  the  middle  of  Wales  to  Cardigan.    The  great  via  militaris,  called  Her- 
men-ftreet,  palTed  from  London  through  Lincoln,  where  a  branch  of  it  from 
Pontefraft  to  Doncafter  ftrikes  out  to  the  weftward,  paffing  through  Tadcafter  ta 
York,  and  from  thence  to  Aldby,  where  it  again  joined  Hermen-ftreet.  Many 
veftiges  of  the  Roman  roads  in  England  ferve  as  foundations  to  our  prefent  high- 
w^ays.    The  great  earl  of  Arundel,  the  celebrated  Englifli  antiquary,  had  formed  a 
plan  for  defcribing  thofe  which  pafs  through  Suffex  and  Surry  towards  London  y 
but  the  civil  war  breaking  out  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking..    The  remains  of 
many  Roman  camps  are  difcernible  all  over  England ;  one  particularly  very  little 
defaced,  near  Dorchefter,  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  alfo  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
Their  fituations  are  generally  fo  well  chofen,  and  their  fortifications  appear  to 
have  been  fo  complete,  that  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  the 
conftant  habitations  of  the  Roman  foldiers  in  England;  though  it  is  certain,  from 
the  baths  and  teffelated  pavements  that  have  been  found  in  different  parts,  that 
their  chief  officers  or  magiftrates  lived  in  towns  or  villas.    Roman  walls  have  like- 
wife  been  found  in  England;  and,  perhaps,  upon  the  borders  of  Wales,  many  re- 
mains of  their  fortifications  and  caftles  are  blended  with  thofe  of  a  later  date. 
The  private  cabinets  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  public  repofito- 
ries,  contain  a  vaft  number  of  Roman  arms,  coins,  fibulas,  and  trinkets,  which 
have  been  found  in  England ;  but  the  moft  amazing  monument  of  the  Roman 
power  in  England  is  the  prsetenture,  or  wall  of  Severus,  commonly  called  the 
Fi6ts  Wall,  running  through  Northumberland  and  Cumberland ;  beginning  at 
Tinmouth,  and  ending  at  Solwav  Frith,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  length.  The 
wall  at  firft  confifted  only  of  flakes  and  turf,  with  a  ditch ;  but  Severus  built  it  ' 
with  ftone  forts,  and  turrets  at  proper  diftances,  fo  that  each  might  have  a  fpeedy 
communication  with  the  other ;  and  it  was  attended  all  along  by  a  deep  ditch,  or 
vallum,  on  the  north,  and  a  military  high-way  on  the  fouth.    This  prodigious 
work,  however,  was  better  calculated  to  ftrike  the  Scots  and  Pifts  with  terror 
than  to  give  any  real  fecurity  to  the  Roman  pofleffions.    In  fome  places,  the  wall, 
the  vallum,  and  the  road,  are  plainly  difcernible.    A  critical  account  of  the.  Ro- 
man antiquities  in  England  is  among  the  defiderata*  of  hiftory. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  confift  chiefly  in  ecclefiaftical  edifices  and. 
places  of  ftrength.  At  Winchefter  is  fhewn  the  round  table  of  king  Arthur,  with 
the  names  of  his  knights;  which  table,  if  it  be  not  Britifli,  is  certainly  Saxon. 
The  cathedral  of  Winchefter  ferved  as  the  burying  place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings, 
whofe  bones  were  colletted  by  bifhop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  chefts.  Many 
monuments  of  the  Saxons  prefent  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
though  they  are  often  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  Normanic  ;  and  the  Britifli 
Mufeum  contains  feveral  ftriking  original  fpecimens  of  their  learning.  Many 
Saxon  charters,  figned  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  with  a  plain  crofs  inftcad  of 
their  names,  are  ftill  to  be  met  with.  The  writing  is  neat  and  legible,  and  was, 
always  performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  affixed  the  name  and  quality  of  every 

*  Ujitii  a  work  of  this  nature  appear,  we  refer  Dr.  Henry's  excellent  Hiftory  of  Great  B'ritain;; 
our  readers  to  a  very  ingenious  and  fplendid  work,    to  whicii  we  may  add,  General  Roy's  Military  An- 

The  Antiquities  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot-  tiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North-Britain,  printed 
land,"  by  the  late  Francis  Grofe,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.  and    in  1793. 
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donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpe£live  crofs.  The  DaniOi  ereftions  in  England  are 
hardly  dillinguifhable  from  the  Saxon.  The  form  of  their  camps  is  round,  and 
they  are  generally  built  upon  eminences,  but  their  forts  are  fquare. 

England  is  fail  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments,  which  I  chufe  to  call  fo,  bc- 
caufe,  though  the  princes  under  whom  they  were  raifed  were  of  Norman  origi- 
nal, the  expence  was  defrayed  by  Engliflmien.  York-minfter  and  Wellminfter- 
hall  and  abbey  are  perhaps  the  fineft  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe  of  the  Go- 
thic architefture.  It  is  uncertain,  whether  the  artificial  excavations,  found  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  are  Britifli,  Saxon,  or  Norman.  That  under  the  old  caftle 
©f  Ryegate  in  Surry  is  very  remarkable,  and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  con- 
cealing the  cattle  and  effefts  of  the  natives,  in  time  of  war  and  invaiion.  It  con- 
tains an  obJong  fquare  hall,  round  which  runs  a  bench,  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock, 
for  fitting  upon ;  and  tradition  fays,  that  this  was  the  room  in  which  the  barons 
of  England  met  during  their  wars  with  king  John.  The  rock  is  foft,  and  very 
prafticable  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fay  where  the  excavation,  which  is  continued  in 
a  fquare  paflage,  about  fix  feet  high,  and  four  wide,  terminates,  becaufe  the  work 
has  in  fome  places  given  way,  and  filled  the  paflTage  with  ruins. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  England  are  fo  various,  that  a  general  account  can  onlv 
be  given.  The  medicinal  waters  and  fprings  which  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  have  been  analyfed  with  great  accuracy  by  feveral  learned  naturalifts, 
who,  as  their  interefts  or  inclinations  led  them,  have  not  been  fparing  in  recom- 
mending their  falubrious  qualities.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  wells  have  been, 
divided  into  thofe  for  bathing,  and  thofe  for  drinking.  The  chief  of  the  former  lie 
in  Somerfetfliire  and  Derbyfliire  ;  and  the  Bath  and  Buxton  waters  are  famous., 
both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Spaws  of  the  fame  kind  are  found  at  Scarborough, 
and  other  parts  of  Yorkfliire ;  at  Tunbridge,  in  Kent ;  Epfom  and  Dulwich,  in 
Surry  ;  and  at  Afton  and  Iflington,  in  Middlefex.  There  are  alfo  many  remark- 
able fprings,  whereof  fome  are  impregnated  with  fait,  as.  that  of  Droitwich  in 
Worcefterihire  ;  or  fulphur,  as  the  famous- well  of  Wigan  in  Lancafliire  ;  or  bitu-- 
minous  matter,  as  that  at  Pitchford  in  Shropfhire.  Others  have  a  petrifying  qua- 
lity, as  that  near  Lutterworth  in  Leicefterfhire  ;  and  a  dropping  well  in  the  weft- 
riding  of  Yorkfliire.  And  finally,  fome  ebb  and  flow,  as  thofe  of  theTeak  in 
Derbyfhire,  and  Laywell  near  Torbay,.  whofe  waters  rife  and  fall  feveral  times  in 
an  hour.  To  theie  we  may  add  that  remarkable  fountain  near  Richard's  caftle  in 
Herefordfhire,  commonly  called  Bonewell,  which  is  generally  full  of  fmall  bones, 
like  thofe  of  frogs  or  fifh,  though  often  cleared  out.  At  AnclifF,  near  Wigan,  in 
Lancalhire,  was  the  famous  burning  well ;  the  water  was  cold,  neither  had  it  any 
fmell ;  yet  there  was  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of  fulphur  iffuing  out  with  the  ftream,  that 
upon  applying  a  light  to  it,,  the  top  of  the  water  was  covered  with  a  fiame,  like 
that  of  burning  fpirits,  which  lafted  feveral  hours,  and  emitted  fo  fierce  a  heat, 
that  meat  might  have  been  boiled  over  it.  The  fluid  itfelf  would  not  burn  when 
taken  out  of  the  well  *. 

Derbylhire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  cuiiofities.  The  Mam  Tor,^or  Mo- 
ther Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  mouldering  away,  but  never  diminifhes.  The 
Elden  Hole,  about  four  miles  from  the  fame  place,  is  a  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a 
mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide,  and,  fourteen  long,  diminifliing.  in  extent  within 
the  rock,  but  of  what  depth  is  not  known.  A  pkunmet  once  drew, 884  yards  of 
line  after  it,  whereof  the  loweft  eighty  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The 
entrance  of  Pool's  Hole  near  Buxton,  for  feveral- paces,  is  very  low,  but  foon  opens 

*■  This  extraordinary  heat  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  vein  of  coals,,  which  haj  been  fince 
dug  from  under  this  well;  at  which  time -the  uncommon  warmth  ceafed. 
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into  a  vciy  lofty  vault,  like  the  infidc  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height  is  cer- 
tainly very  great,  yet  much  fhort  of  what  fome  have  afferted,  who  reckon  it  a  quar- 
■ter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  though  in  length  it  exceeds  that  dimenfion  :  a  current 
of  water,  which  runs  along  the  middle,  adds,  by  its  founding  ftream,  re-echoed  on 
all  fides,  very  much  to  the  aftonilhment  of  all  who  vifit  this  vaft  concave.  The 
drops  of  water  which  hang  from  the  roof  and  on  the  fides  have  an  amufing  efFecl ; 
for  they  not  only  refleft  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides, 
but  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  harden  in  feveral  places  into  various 
forms,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may  pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  or- 
gans, and  the  like.  The  entrance  into  the  ftupendous  cavern  at  Caftleton,  is  wide 
at  firft,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Several  cottagers  dwell  under 
it,  who  fubfift  by  rope-making,  and  by  guiding  ftrangers.  It  is  ^rolTed  by  four 
ftreams  of  water,  and  terminates,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth, 
in  a  fubterranean  lake.  The  vault,  in  feveral  places,  is  chequered  v/ith  various 
coloured,  ftones ;  and  the  lingular  effeSt  of  finking  into  deep  catacombs,  of  being 
wafted  over  fubterranean  rivers,  of  crouching  under  a  low  roof  of  rock,  and  fud- 
denly  emerging  into  lofty  cathedrals,  c^annot  be  communicated  by  defcription. 

Some  fpots  of  England  are  faid  to  have  a  petrifying  quality.  We  are  told,  that 
near  Whitby,  in  Yorkfliire,  are  found  certain  ftones,  refembling  tlie  folds  and 
■wreaths  of  a  ferpent ;  alfo  other  ftones  of  feveral  lizes,  and  fo  exactly  round,  as 
if  artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  which  being  broken,  commonly  contain  the 
likenefs  of  ferpents,  wreathed  in  circles,  but  generally  without  heads.  In  fome 
parts  of  Gloucefterfliire  ftones  are  found,  refembling  cockles,  oyfters,  and  other 
teftaceous  marine  animals.  Thofe  curiofities,  however,  are  often  magnified  by  ig- 
.norance  and  credulity. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other")  This  head  is  fo  very  extenfive,  that  I 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  j  cau  Only  toucli  upon  objctls  that  may 
'affift  in  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of  its  importance,  grandeur,  or  utility. 

London  *,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifli  empire,  is  the  firft  in  this  divifion.  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  between  the  reigns  ot  Julius  Caifar  and  Nero,  but 
by  whopi  is  uncertain  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  'Nero's  time,  and  foon  after  became  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  London  was 
■firft  walled  about  with  hewn  ftones  and  Britifli  bricks  by  Conftantine  the  Great, 
and  the  walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three  miles,  with  feven 
■principal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  bifliop's  fee  ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
bifliops  of  London  and  York,  and  another  Englifli  bifliop,  were  at  the  council  of 
Aries  in  the  year  314:  he  alfo  fettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his 
.coins. 

London,  .ih  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  and  part  of 
Middlefex,  is  a  city  of  furprifing  extent,  of  prodigious  wealth,  and  of  the  moft 
extenfive  trade;  This  city,  when  confidered  with  all  its  advantages,  is  now  what 
ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the  feat  of  liberty,  the  encourager  of  arts,  and  the  ad- 
miratiem  of  the  world-  London  is  the  centre  of  trade;  it  has  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  the  counties  in  tlie  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  4o 
which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities,  from  wdiich  thefe  commodities  are  again 
returned.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land  and  water  are  conftantly 
.employed:  and 'from  hence  arifes  that  circulation  in  the  national  body,  which 

•*  London  .is  fituated  in  51°  3 1' north  latitude,  Stockliolm,  Soo  north-eaft  of  Madrid,  820  north- 

400  .rniles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  270  fouth-eaft  weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft  of  Lilbon,  1360 

of  Dublin  ;   180  miles  weft  of  Amfterdam,  a  19  north-weft  of  Conitantiaople,  and  14 14  foulh-weft 

north-weft  of  Paris,  500  fouth-weft  of  Copenha-  gf  Mofcow. 
^en,  600  north-weft  of  Vienna,  790  fouth-weft  of  , 

4  maintains 
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maintains  its  health  and  vigour.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  princes,  witnefs 
their  loans  to  government ;  and  there -is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  lliops  of 
tradefmen  make  fuch  an  elegant  appearancCj  or  arc  fo  well  flocked. 
.  It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  river  is  continually  covered 
with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the  moft  diftant  climates ;  and  its  banks  extending 
from  London-bridge  to  Blackwall,  almoft  one  continued  magazine  of  naval  ftores, 
containing  three  large  wet  docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  building  of 
merchant-lhips,  beiides  the  places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters, 
and  the  king's  yards  lower  down  the  river,  for  the  building  of  men  of  war.  As 
this  city  is  about  fixty  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys,  by  means  of  this  beau- 
tiful river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  danger  of  being  furprifed  by 
foreign  fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed  by  moill  marine  vapours.  It  rifes  regular- 
Iv  from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on  both  lides  along  its  banks,  reaches 
a  prodigious  length  trom  eaft  to  weft  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north, 
and  is  continued  for  near  twenty  miles  on  all  fides,  in  a  fuccefl!ion  of  magnificent 
villas,  and  populous  villages. 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afcertain  its  extent.  Its 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  above  feven  miles  from  Hyde- 
park  corner  to  Poplar,  and  its  breadth  in  fome  places  three,  in  others  two  ;  and 
in  others  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile.  According  to  a  modern  meafure- 
ment,  the  extent  of  continued,  and  ftill  encreafing  buildings,  is  35  miles  two 
furlongs  and  39  roods.  But  it  is  much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are  computed  to 
be  above  a  million,  and  trom  the  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  re- 
ligion. 

■Of  thefe,  befide  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate  church  at^Weftminfter,, 
there  are  102  parifli  churches,  and  69  chapels  of  the  eftabliflied  religion  ;  21  French 
proteftant  chapels;  11  chapels  belonging  to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  26 
independent  meetmgs  ;  34  preflDyterian  meetings  ;  20  baptift  meetings  3  19  popilli 
chapels,  and  raeeting-houfes  for  the  ufe  or  foreign  ambaffadors,  and  people  of  va- 
rious fe£ls  ;  and  three  Jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  305-  places  dedicated  to 
religious  worfhip,  in  the  compafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  buildings,  without  reckoning  : 
the  21  out-pariflies  ufually  included  in  the  bills  of  m.ortality,  and  a  great  number 
of  methodift  tabernacles. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  100  alms-houfes,  about  20  hofpitals  and  in- 
firmaries, 3  colleges,  10  public  prifons,  15  flefli-m.arkets  ^  1  market  for  live  cattle, 
2  other  markets  m.ore  particularly  for  herbs ;  and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  coals, 
hay,  &c.  15  inns  of  court,  27  public  fquares,  befides  thofe  within  fingle  build- 
ings, as  the  Temple,  &c.  5  bridges,  49  halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools, 
called  free-fchools ;  and  131  charity-fchools,  which  provide  education  for  5034_poor 
children;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  coffee-houfes,  5975  alehoufes;  1000  hackney- 
coaches;  400  ditto  chairs;  7000,  ftreets,  lanes,  courts^  and  alleys,  and  150,000, 
dwelling-houfes,  containing,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  above  1,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, who,  according  to  a  late  eftimate,  confume  annually  the  following  articles  of 
provifions : 

Black  cattle 
-Sheep  and  lambs 
Calves  -  -  - 

Swine  _  _  _ 

Pigs  ..... 
Poultry  and  wild  fowl  innumerable 
Mackarei  fold  at  Billinorr^ate  - 


98,244 
7". 123 
194,760 
1 86,932 
52,000.. 

14,740,000 
Oyfters, 
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Ovfters,  buflicis  '         -  -  - 

iim?dl  boats  with  co^i,  haddock,  whiting,  &c.  befides  thofe 

brought  by  land-carriage,  and  great  quantities  of  river  and 

falt-fiih  -  -  -~  - 

Butter,  pounds  weight,  about  -  -  - 

Cheefe,  ditto,  about  -  - 
Gallons  of  milk  -  - 

Barrels  of  ftrong  beer  ^  .  _  _  , 

Barrels  of  fmall  beer     -  -  -  ^     .  _ 

Tons  of  foreign  wines  _  _  _  _  . 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diftilled  waters,  above 
Pounds  weight  of  candles,  above         -  -  -  • 

London-bridge  was  Brft  built  of  ftone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  about  the  year 
1 163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wool,  which  in  courfe  of  time  gave  rife  to  the  report  that 
it  was  built  upon  wool-packs ;  from  that  time  it  has  imdergone  many  alterations 
and  improvements,  particularly  fince  the  year  1756,  when  the  houfes  were  taken 
down,  and  the  whole  rendered  more  convenient  and  beautiful.  The  paffage  for 
carriages  is  3 1  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  on  each  fide  for  foot  paffengers.  It  crofies 
the  Thames  where  it  1-s  915  feet  broad,  and  has  19  arches  of  about  20  feet  wide 
jeach,  :but  the  centre  one  is  confiderably  larger. 

Weilminfter  bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  complete  and  elegant  ftruftures 
of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is  built  entirely  of  ftojie,  and  extended  over 
the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1223  feet  broad  ;  which  is  above  300  feet  broader 
thau  at  London  bridge.  On  each  lide  is  a  fine  balluftrade  of  ftone,  with  places 
of  ftielter  from  the  rain.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide 
;  a  fine  foot-way  for  paffengers.  It  confifts  of  14  piers,  and  13  large  and  two  fmall 
arches,  all  femicircular,  that  in  the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  reft  de- 
creafing  four  feet  each  from  the  other;  fo  that  the  two  leaft  arches  of  the  13 
great  ones  are  each  52  feet.  It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  40,000].  in  ftone, 
and  other  materials,  is  always  under  water.  This  magnificent  ftrufture  was  begun  ' 
in  1738,  and  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of  389,0001.  defrayed  by  the  par- 
liament. 

Black-friars  bridge  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Weftminfter  in  magnificence  or  work- 
manfhip ;  but  the  fituation  of  the  ground  on  the  two  fnores  obliged  the  architeft 
to  employ  ellipdcal  arches;  wh;ch  have  a  very  fine  effeft.  This  bridge  was  be- 
gun in  1760,  and  finifiAcd  in  1770^  at  the  expence  of  152,840!.  which  has  been 
difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  paffengers.  It  is  fituated  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance 
between  thofe  of  Weftminfter  and  London,  commands  a  view  of  the  Thames  from 
the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and  difcovers  the  majefty  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  moft  capacious,  magnificent,  and  regular  Pro- 
■teftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length  within  is  500  feet ;  and  its  height,  from 
the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of 
Portland  ftone,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
aUer  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  which  in  fome  refpefts  it  is  fuperior. 
St  P:aurs  church  is  the  pri^icipal  work  of  fir  Chriftopher  W rcn,  and  undoubtedly 
•the  only  work  of  the  fame  magnitude  that  ever  was  completed  by  one  man.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  finiftied  the  building  37  years  after  he  laid  the  firft  ftone, 
it  takes  up  fix  acres  of  ground,  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  meafures 
no  more  than  the  width  of  St,  Peter's.  The  expence  of  rebuilding  it  after  the  fire 
j)f  London  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  coals,  and  is  com.puted  at  near  a  million 
fterling, 

Weftminfter- 


1,398 

16,066,000 
20,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,172,494 

798,495 
30,044 

1 1,000,000 

I  I,000,00(J 
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Weftminfter  abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Weftminfter,  is  a  venerable  pile 
of  building  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  It  was  firft  built  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr  ;  king 
Henry  III.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground,  and  Henry  VII.  added  a  fine  chapel  to  the 
eaft  end  of  it;  this  is  the  repofitory  of  the  deceafed  Britifli  kings  and  nobility  ; 
and  here  are  alfo  monuments  erefted  to  the  memory  of  many  great  and  illuftrious 
perfonages,  commanders  by  fea  and  land,  philofophers,  poets,  &c.  In  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  4,oool.  a  year,  out  of  the  coal-duty,  was  granted  by  parliament 
for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  infide  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook  is  admired  for  its  lightnefs 
and  elegance,  and  does  honour  to  the  genius  of  fir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  fteeples  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  and  St.  Bride's,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moft  complete  in  their  kind  of  any  in  Europe,  though  architefture  has 
laid  down  no  rules  for  fuch  ereftions.  The  fimplicity  of  the  portico  in  Covent 
Garden  is  worthy  the  purefl:  ages  of  ancient  architetture.  That  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields  would  be  noble  and  ftriking,  could  it  be  feen  from  a  proper  point  of 
view.  Several  of  the  new  churches  are  built  in  an  elegant  tafte,  and  even  feme 
of  the  chapels  have  gracefulnefs  and  proportion  to  recommend  them.  The  Ban- 
queting houfe  at  Whitehall  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  a  fplendid  palace  defigned  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  the  royal  refidence,  and  as  it  now  ftands,  under  all  its  difadvan- 
tages,  its  fymmetry  and  ornaments  are  in  the  higheft  ftyle  and  execution  of  archi- 
tetlure. 

Weftminfter  hall,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes  no  very  advantageous  appear- 
ance, is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  faid  to  be  the  largeft  room  in  the  world, 
whofe  roof  is  not  fupported  by  pillars,  it  being  220  feet  long,  and  70  broad.  Its 
roof  is  the  fineft  of  its  kind  that  can  be  feen.  Here  are  held  the  coronation  feafts 
of  our  kings  and  queens  3  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's  bench,  common-pleas, 
and  exchequer. 

The  Monument,  erefted  at  the  charge  of  the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
its  being  deftroyed  by  fire,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  column,  which  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  exceeds  all  the  obelifks  and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  202  feet 
high,  with  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcend  to  the  balcony,  from  whence  there 
are  other  fteps,  made  for  perfons  to  look  out  at  the  top,  which  is  falhioned  like 
an  urn,  with  a  flame  iffuing  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of  the  Monument  next  the 
ftreet,  the  deftruftion  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  given  to  the  fufferers  by  Charles  11. 
and  his  brother,  is  emblematically  reprefented  in  bas  relief.  The  north  and  fouth 
fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latin  infcription,  the  one  defcribing  its  dreadful  de- 
folation  *,  and  the  other  its  fplendid  refurreftion  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  is  an  in- 
fcription, fliewing  when  the  pillar  was  begun  and  finifhed.  The  charge  of  creel- 
ing this  monument,  which  was  begun  by  fir  Chriftopher  Wren  in  1671,  and  fi- 
nifhed by  him  in  1677,  amounted  to  upwards  of  13,0001. 


-*  Which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  "  In  the  year 
•of  Chrift,  in  1666,  Sept.  2.  eaftward  from  hence  at 
the  diftance  of  202  feet  (the  height  of  this  column) 
a  terrible  fire  broke  out  about  midnight;  which, 
driven  on  by  a  high  wind,  not  only  wafted  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  but  alfo  very  remote  places,  with 
incredible  crackling  and  fury.  It  confumed  89 
churches,  the  city-gates,  Guildhall,  many  public 
ftruftures,  hofpitals,  fchools,  libraries,  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  ftately  edifices,  13,000  dwelling-houfes,  and 
4/00  ftreets.  Of  the  26  wards  it  utterly  deftroyed 
15,  and  left  eight  others  fhattered  and  half  burnt. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the 


Tower  by  the  Thames  fide  to  the  Temple  church ; 
and  from  the  north-eaft  along  the  wall  to  Holborn- 
bridge.  To  the  eftates  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
it  was  mercilefs,  but  to  their  lives  very  favourable, 
that  it  might  in  all  things  refemble  the  laft  confla- 
gration of  the  world.  The  deftrudtion  was  fudden, 
for  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  the  city  was  feen  moft 
flourilliing  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days 
r.fter,  when  this  fatal  fire  had  baffled  all  human 
coimfels  and  endeavours,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it 
flopped,  as  it  were  by  a  command  from  heaven,  and 
was  on  every  fide  extinguiflied." 

G  g  The 
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The  Royal  Exchange,  a  large  and  commodious  building,  is  faid  to  have  cofi: 
above  80,000]. 

The  terrace  in  the  Adclphi  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  architeQure,  and  has  laid  open 
one,  of  the  fineft  profpecls  in  the  world. 

We  might  here  give  a  particular  defcription  of  the  Tower  f ,  Bank  of  England, 
the  New  Treafury,  the  Admiralty-office,  and  the  Horfe-guards  at  Whitehall,  the 

Manfion- 


f  In  examining  the  curiofities  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  thofe  on 
the  outfide  the  principal  gate ;  the  firll  thing  a 
ftranger  ufualiy  goes  to  vifit  is  the  wild  bealls ; 
which,  fi-om  their  fstiiation,  firft  prefent  themfelves : 
for  having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  pafled  what 
i.^  called  the  fpur-guard,  the  keeper's  houfe  pre- 
fents  itfelf  before  you,  which  is  known  by  a  paint- 
ed lion  on  the  wall,  and  another  over  the  door 
which  leads  to  their  dens.  By  ringing  a  bell,  and 
paying  fix-pence  each  perfon,  you  may  eafily  gain 
adjniuance. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the 
Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one-third  of  the 
Tower,  and  contains  houfes  for  all  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  coinage.  On  paffing  the  principal 
gate  you  fee  the  Vv'hite  Tower,  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  I'his  is  a  large,  irregular  ftone 
building,  fituated  sLnoft  in  the  centra;,  no  one  fide 
anfwering  to  another,  nor  any  of  its  watch  towers, 
of  which  there  are  four  at  the  top,  built  alike. 
One  of  thefe  to'wers  is  now  converted  into  an  ob- 
fervatory.  In  the  firft  ftory  are  two  noble  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  a  fmall  armoury  for  the  fea-fer- 
vice,  it  having  various  forts  of  arms,  very  curi- 
oufly  laid  up,  for  above  io,coo  feamen.  In  the 
other  room  are  many  clofets  and  prefles,  all  filled 
with  warlike  engines  and  inftrurnents  of  death. 
Over  this  are  two  other  floors,  one  principally 
filled  with  arms,  the  other  with  arms  and  other 
warlike  inllruments,  as  fpadesj  {hovels,  pick-axes, 
and  chevaux  de  frize.  In  the  upper  ftorv,  are 
kept  match,  fheep-fi<ins,  tanned  hides,  &c.  and 
in  a  little  room,  called  Julius  Cafar's  chapel,  are 
depofited  fome  records,  containing  perhaps  the 
ancient  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the  place.  In  this 
building  are  alfo  preferved  the  models  of  the  new- 
invented  engines  of  deftruftion,  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  prefented  to  the  Government. 
Near  the  fouth-weft  angle,  of  the  White  Tower, 
is  the  Spanifli'armoury,  in  which  are  depofited  the 
fpcils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible 
Armada ;,  in  order  to  perpetuate,  to  lateft  pofterity, 
the  m.emory  of  that  fignal  victory,  obtained  by  the 
Englifii  over  the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain,  in 
the  rtign  of  Philip  II. 

You  next  come  to  the  grand  ftore-houfe,  a  no- 
ble building  to  the  northward  of  the  White  Tower, 
that  extends  245  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth. 
It  v/as  begun  by  king  James  II.  who  builc  it  to  the 
firll  ilocr;  but  it  was  finiflicd  by  king  William  III., 
v/ho  ere£ted  that  magnificent  room,  called  the 
Nev/,  or  Small  Armoury,  in  which  that  prince, 
ivith  queen  Mary,  his  confort,  djned  in  great 
form,  having  all  the  warrant-workmen  and  la- 
bourers-to  attend  them,  drefied  in  white  gloves  and 
aprons,  the  ufiiai  badges  of  the  order  of  mafonry. 


"J^Q  this  noble  room  you  are  led  by  a  folding-door, 
adjoining  to  the  call:  end  of  the  Tower  chapel, 
which  leads  to  a  grand  flair-cafe  of  50  eafy  fVeps. 
On  the  left  fide  of  the  uppermofi:  landing-place, 
is  the  workfliop,  in  which  are  confl:antly  employed- 
about  14  furbifliers,  in  cleaning,  repairing,  and 
new-placing  the  arms. '  On  entering  the  armoury, 
you  fee  v/hat  they  call  a  wildernefs  of  arms,  fo  art- 
fully difpofed,  that  at  one  view  you  behold  arms.' 
for  near  80,000  men,  all  bright,  and  fit  for  fervice; 
and  befides  thofe  expofed  to  view,  there  were,,  be- 
fore the  war  v/ith  America,  fixteen  cheft 3  fhut  up, 
each  cheft  holding  about  icoo  maifi^ets.  The  arms 
were  originally  difpofed  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  con- 
trived to  place  them  in  this  beautiful  order  both 
here  and  in  the  guard-chamber  of  Hampton-court. 
He  was  a  common  gunfmith;  but  alter  he  had 
performed  this  work,  which  is  the  admiration  of 
people  of  all  nations,  he  v/as  allowed  a  penfioa 
fj'om  the  crown  for  Ijis  ingenuity. 

Upon  the  ground  floor,  under  the  fmall  armoury, 
is  a  large  room  of  equal  dimenfions  with  that,  fup- 
ported  by  20  pillars,  all  hung  round  with  imple- 
ments of  war.  This  room,  which  is  24  feet  high,, 
has  a  paflage  in  the  middle  16  feet  wide. 

The  horfe  armoury  is  a  plain  brick-building,  a. 
little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  White-Tower ;  and  is 
an  edifice  rather  convenient  than  elegant,  where 
the  fpeftator  is  entertained  with  a  reprefentation 
of  thofe  kings  and  heroes  of  our  own  nation,  with 
whofe  gallant  aftions  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  well 
acquainted ;  fome  of  them  equipped  and  fitting  on 
horfeback,  in  the  fame  bright  and  fhinig  armour 
they  were  ufed  to  wear  when  they  performed  thofe 
glorious  aftions  v/hich  gave  them  a  diftinguiflied 
place  in  the  Britifli  annals. 

You  now  come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your 
condudtor  begins  by  reverfing  the  order  of  chro- 
nology ;  fo  that  in  following  them  we  muft  place 
the  lafi:  firft. 

In  a  dark,  ftrong  ftone-room,  about  20  yards 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  grand  ftore-houfe,  or  new- 
armory,  the  crown  jewels  are  depofited.  I.  The 
imperial  crown,  with  which  it  is  pretended  that 
all  the  kings  of  England  have  been  crowned  fince 
Edward  the  Confefl'or,  in  1040.  It  is  of  gold,  en- 
riched with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  fapphires, 
and  pearls ;  the  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet, 
lined  with  white  taftety,  turned  up  with  three 
rows  of  ermine.  They  are,  however,  miftaken  in 
fhewing  this  as  the  ancient  imperial  diadem  of  St. 
Edward ;  for  that,  with  the  other  moft  ancient 
regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the  arched 
room  in  the  cloifters  in  Weftininfter- Abbey,  till  the 
civil  war;  when,  in  1642,  Harry  Martin,  by  order 
of  the  parliament,  broke  open  the  iron  cheft  in 
which  it  was  fecured,  took  it  thence  and  fold  it, 
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Manfion-houfe  of  the  lord-mayor,  the  Cuftom-houfe,  Excife-office,  India-houfe, 
and  many  other  public  buildings  ;  befides  the  magnificent  edifices  raifed  by  our 
nobility;  as  lord  Spencer's  houfe,  Mariborough-houfe,  and  Buckingham-houfe  in 
St.  James's  park  j  the  earl  of  Chcfterficld's  houfe  near  Hyde-park;  the  duke  of 


together  with  the  robes,  fword,  and  fccptie  of  St. 
Edward.  However,  after  the  reftorauon,  king 
Charles  II.  had  one  n-;ade  in  imitation  of  it,  which 
is  that  now  fliewn.  II.  The  golden  orb,  or  gUibe, 
put  into  the  king's  right  hand  before  he  is  crown- 
ed; and  born  in  his  left  hand  witli  the  fceptre  in 
his  right,  upon  his  return  into  Weli:minfter-Hall 
-after  he  is  crowned.  It  is  about  fix  inches  in  di- 
ameter, edged  with  pearl,  and  enriched  with  pre- 
cious fiones.  On  the  top  is  an  amethyft,  of  a  vio- 
let colour,  near  an  inch  and  an  half  in  height,  fet 
with  a  rich  crofs  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds, 
peaHs,  and  precious  ftcnes.  The  whole  height  of 
the  ball  and  cup  is  1 1  inches.  III.  The  golden 
fceptre,  with  its  crofs,  fct  upon  a  large  amethyft  of 
^eat  value,  gariiilhed  round  with  table  diamonds. 
The  handle  of  the  fceptre  is  plain ;  but  the  pum- 
inei  h  fet  round  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  fmall 
aiamonds.  The  top  rifes  into  z.  jkur  de  lis  of  lix 
leaves,  rdl  enriched  %\ith  precioi:s  ftones,  from 
whence  ilRjes  a  mound  or  ball,  made  of  the  ame- 
thyft already  mentioned.  The  crofs  is  quite  co- 
vered with  precious  Itones.  IV.  The  fceptre,  with 
the  tlove,  Ihe  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  fmall  Jerufalem  crofs,  finely  ornamented 
\^'\X\\  "table  diamonds  and  jewls  of  great  \  alue.  ' 
This  emblem  was  firft  ufed  by  Edward  the  Ccn- 
felTor,  as  appears  by  his  feal ;  but  the  ancient 
fceptre-and  dove  was  fold  with  the  reft  of  the  rega- 
lia, and  thi.s  ^low  in  the  Tower  Vi'as  made  after  the 
R-eftoration.  V.  St.  Edward's  ftaff,  four  feet  feven 
inches  and  an  -haif  in  length,  and  three  inches 
tiu"se  quarters  in  circumference,  all  of  beaten  gold, 
which  is  carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation. 
VI.  The  rich  crown  of  ftate,  ■worn  by  his  majefty 
In  parliam.ent ;  in  which  is  a  large  emerald  feveu 
inches  round ;  a  pearl  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the 
worldflnd  a  ruble  of  ineftimable  value.  Vil.  The 
crown  belonghig  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  king  wears  his  crown  on  his  head 
while  he  fits  upon  the  throne;  but  that  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  is  placed  before  him,  to  ftiew  that 
he  is  not  yet  come  to  it.  VIII.  The  late  queen 
Mary's  crown,  globe,  and  fceptre,  with  the  dia- 
dem file  v.-ore  at  her  coronation  with  her  confort 
king  William  III.  IX.  An  ivory  fceptre,  with  a 
3'ove  on  the  top,  made  for  king  James  II. 's  queen,- 
who'fe  garniture  is  gold,  and  the  dove  on  the  top 
gold,  enamelled  with  white.  X.  airtana;  or 
i\vord  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  of  thirty-two 
inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  is  without  a 
jSoint,  and  is  borne  naked  before  the  king  at  his 
coronation,  between  the  two  fwords  of  juftice,  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal.  XI.  The  golden  fpurs,  and 
the  armillas,  which  are  bracelets  for  the  wrifts. 
Thefe,  though  very  antique,  are  worn  at  the  coro- 
nation. XII.  The  ampulla,  or  eagle  of  gold,  finely 
engraved,  which  holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  are  anointed  with:  and  the 
golden  fpoon  that  the  bifliop  pours  the  oil  into. 


Thefe  are  two  pieces  of  great  antiquity.  The 
golden  eagle,  including  the  pedeftal,  is  about  nine 
inches  high,  and  tlie  wings  expand  about  feven 
inches.  The  whole  weighs  about  ten  ounces.  The 
head  of  the  eagle  fcrevrs  off  about  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  which  is  made  hollow,  for  holding  the  holy 
oil ;  and  when  the  king  is  anointed  by  the  bilhop, 
the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpoon  put  of  the  bird's 
bill.  XIII.  A  ricii  falt-feller  of  ftate,  in  form 
like  the  fquare  White  Tower,  and  fo  exquifitely 
wrought,  that  the  workmanftiip  of  modern  times  is 
in  no  degree  equal  to  it.  It  is  of  gold,  and  ufed 
only  on  the  king's  table  at  the  coronation.  XIV. 
A  noble  filver  font,  double  gilt,  and  elegantly 
wrought,  in  which  the  royal  family  are  chriftened. 
XV.  A  large  fih-er  fountain,  prefented  to  king 
Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curi- 
oufiy  wrought;  biit  much  inferior  ih  beauty  to  the 
above.  Befides  thefe,  which  are  commonly  fhewn, 
there  are  in  the  jewel-olHce,  all  the  crown  je  wels 
worn  by  the  princes  and  princeires  at  coronatiojis, 
and  a  great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 

The  record-office  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one 
above  another,  and  a  lai'ge  round  room,  where  the 
rolls  are  kept.  Thefe  are  ail  handfomely  wainfcoted, 
the  wainfcot  being  franied  into  preffes  round  each 
room,  vvithin  which  are  flielves  and  repofitories  for 
the  records  ;  and  for  the  eafier  finding  of  them,  the 
year  of  each  reign  is  inforibed  on  the  infide  of  thefe 
preffes,  and  the  records  placed  accordingly.  Within 
thefe  prefies,  v\'hich  amount  to  56  in  number,  are 
depofited  all  the  rolls,  from  the  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard III.  but  thofe  after  this  laft  period  are  kept  in 
the  rolls  Chapel.  The  records  in  the  Tower, 
among  other  things,  contain  the  foundation  of  ab- 
bies,  and  other  religious  houfes;  the  ancient  tenures 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  with  a  furvey  of  the 
manors ;  the  original  of  laws  and  ftatutes ;  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  equity;  the 
rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the  Britilli 
feas ;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes ;  the 
atchievements  of  England  in  foreign  wars  ;  the 
fettlement  of  Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion ;  the 
forms  of  fubmiSion  of  fome  Scotifli  kings  for-ter- 
ritoiies  held  in  England  ;  ancient  grants  of  our 
kings  to  their  fubjeiSts ;  privileges  and  immunities 
granted  to  cities  and  corporations  during  the  period 
above  mentioned;  enrollments  of  charters  and  deeds 
made  before  the  Conqueft  ;  the  bounds  of  all  the 
forefts  in  England,  with  the  feveral  refpedive  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  to  common  pafture,  and  many 
other  important  records,  all  regularly  difpofed,  and 
referred  to  in  near  a  thoufand  folio  indexes.  This 
office  is  kept  open  and  attendance  conftantly  given, 
from  feven  o'clock,  till  one,  except  in  the  months 
of  Decembei-,  January,  and  February,  when  it  is 
open  only  fronr  eight  to  one,  Sundays  and  holidays 
excepted.  A  iearch  here  is  half  a  guinea,-  tbr 
which  you  may  perufe  any  one  fubjeft  a  year. 
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Devoniliire's,  and  the  late  earl  of  Bath's,  in  Piccadilly ;  lord  Shelburne's,  in  Berk- 
ley Square  ;  Northuniberland-houfe  in  the  Strand  j  the  duke  of  Bedford's,  and  Men  ' 
tague  houfe  *,  in  Bloom{bury  ;  with  many  other  fplendid  manfions,  whofe  names 
would  fill  a  large  volume. 

This  great  city  is  fupplied  with  abundance  of  frefh  water  from  the  Thames  and 
the  New  River ;  which  is  not  only  of  inconceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but  by- 
means  of  fire-plugs,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited  with  the  parifli-officers,  the 
city  is  in  a  great  meafure  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  advantage.  It  has  given 
rife  to  feveral  companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  goods  from  fire ;  an  advantage  that 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  nation :  the  premium  is  fmall  f ,  and  the  re- 
covery, in  cafe  of  lofs,  eafy  and  certain.  Every  one  of  thefe  offices  keep  a  fet  of 
men  in  pay,  who  are  ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  aflliflance  ;  and  are  extremely 
bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent :  but  though  their  labours  Ihould  prove  unfuccefsful, 
the  perfon  who  fuffers  by  this  devouring  element,  has  the  comfort  that  muft  arife 
from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  value  (upon  oath)  of  what  he  has  infured. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  was  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and 
unhealthy,  of  which  latter  misfortune  many  malancholy  proofs  are  authenticated 
in  hiftory,  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  flreets^ 
and  the  unaccountable  projeftions  of  the  buildings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air, 
and  joined  with  other  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city 
feldom  free  from  peflilential  devaftation.  The  fire  which  confumed  the  greateft 
part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  was  produ£live. 
of  confequences,  which  made  ample  amends  for  the  loffes  fuflained  by  individuals  i 


*  The  Britifh  Mufeum  is  depofited  in  Montague 
houfe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  bart.  (who  died  in  1753) 
may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  ;  for  its  being'  eftablifhed  by  par- 
liament, was  only  in  confequence  of  his  leaving 
by  will  his  noble  collection  of  natural  hiftory  ;  his 
large  library,  and  his  numerous  curiofities,  which 
coft  him  50,0001.  to  the-ufe  of  the  public,  on  con- 
dition that  the  parliament  would  pay  20,oooL  to 
his  executors.  To  this  colleftion  were  added  the 
Cottonian  library,  the  Harleian  manufcripts  col- 
lected by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purchafed  like- 
wife  by  the  parliament,  and  a  colkdlion  of  books, 
given  by  the  late  major  Edwards.  His  late  ma- 
jefty,  in  confideration  of  its  great  ufefulnefs,  was 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  add  thereto  the  royal  libraries 
of  books  and  manufcripts  coUefted  by  the  feveral 
kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  colIe£lion  confifts  of  an  amazing 
number  of  curiofities  ;  among  which  are,  the 
library,  including  books  of  drawings,  manufcripts, 
and  prints,  amounting  to  about  50,000  volumes. 
Medals,  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  20,000. 
Camoes  and  intaglios,  about  700.  Seals  268. 
Vefiels,  &c.  of  agate,  jafper,  &c.  542.  Antiqui- 
ties, 1 121;,  Precious  ftones,  agates,  jafper,  &c. 
2256.  Metals,  minerals,  ores,  &c.  2725.  Gry- 
ftal,  fpars,  &c,  1864.  Foffils,  flints,  .ftones, 
1275.  Earths,  fands,  falts,  "1035.  Bitumens, 
fulphurs,  ambers,  &c.  399,  Talcs,  micae,  &c. . 
388.  Corals,  fpunges,  &c.  1421.  Teftacea,  or 
jfliells,  &c.  5843.  Schini,  echinitae,  &c.  659. 
Afteriaei  trochi,  entrochi,  &c.  241.  Cruftaceap, 
crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  363.  Stellac  marinse,  ftar- 
fiflies,  &c.  J73.    Fifii,  and  their  parts,  &c.  1555. 


Birds,  and  their  parts,  eggs,  and  nefts,  of  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  11 72.  Quadrupeds,  &c.  1886. 
Vipers,  ferpents,  &c.  521.  Infefts,  &c.  5439. 
Vegetables,  12,506.  Horti  ficci,  or  volumes^ 
of  dried  plants,  334.  Calculi  humani,  and  ana- 
tomical preparations,  756.  Mifcellaneous  things, 
natural,  2098.  Mathematical  inftruments,  55.- 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  above  is  written  in  a.  num-  , 
ber  of  large  volumes. 

t  The  terms  of  infiirance  are  as  follow,  viz. 
Every  perfon  infuring  fhall  pay  annually  1     s.  d. 
for  every  lool.  infured  on  goods,  in-  > 
clofed  in  brick  or  ftone  —        ^  7. 

If  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  1     »  q 

of  goods  —  —  3 

If  hazardous  —  —  4  0 

If  hazardous,  and  half  hazardous  —  5  o 
If  hazardous,  and  hazardous  —  60 

For  every  I  col.  infured  on  goods,  inclo fed  7     ^  ^ 

in  part  brick  and  part  timber    —  3 
If  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation,  or  kind  1     ,  ^ 
of  goods  —        —        _     j     3  9 

If  hazardous  —  —  5 

If  hazardous,  and  half  hazardous  —  63 
If  hazardous,  and  hazardous  —  76 

For  every  i  ool.  infured  on  goods,  inclofed  1     ,  q 

in  timber  —  ~  j 

If  half  hazardous,  as  to  fituation  or  kind  ?     .  5 


of  goods             —              —  y  ^ 

If  hazardous              —             —  6  0 

If  hazardous,  and  half  hazardous       —  7  6 

If  hazardous,  and  hazardous          —  .90 


The  premium  is  double  upon  any  fum  between 
one  and  two  thoufand,  and  treble  between  two  and 
three  thoufand  pounds, 

a  new 
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a  new  city  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  old ;  but,  though  more  regular,  open,  conve- 
nient, and  healthful  than  the  former,  yet  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  the  magni- 
ficent and  ufeful  plan  of  the  great  fir  Chriftopher  Wren  w2l&  facrificed  to  the  mean 
and  felfifli  view^s  of  private  property. 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  will  in  many  inftances  appear,  to  very 
moderate  judges,  to  be  as  injudicious  a  difpofition  as  can  eafily  be  conceived  for 
a  city  of  trade  and  commerce,  on  the  borders  of  fo  noble  a  river  as  the  Thames. 
The  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  extremely  mean  and  inconvenient.  And 
the  want  of  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  mean  avenues  leading 
to  many  of  them,  are  alfo  circumftances  that  greatly  lelfen  the  grandeur  of  its 
appearance.  Many  of  the  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  likewife  thruft 
up  in  corners  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  tempt  foreigners  to  believe  that  they 
were  defigned  to  be  concealed.  The  improvements  of  the  city  of  London  for 
fome  yaers  paft  have,  however,  been  great  ;  and  the  new  ftreets,  which  are  nu- 
merous, are  fpacious,  and  built  with  regularity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  was  a  number  of 
inelegant,  ruinous  houfes,  known  by  the  names  of  Durham-Yard,  the  Savoy,  and 
Somerfet  Houfe.  The  firft,  being  private  property,  engaged  the  notice  of  the 
ingenious  Adams,  who  opened  the  way  to  a  piece  of  fcenery,  which  no  city  in 
Europe  can  equal.  On  the  fcite  of  Durham-Yard  was  raifed  upon  arches  the  pile 
of  the  Adelphi,  celebrated  for  its  enchanting  profpeft,  the  utility  of  its  wharf^i 
and  its  fubterraneous  apartments  anfwering  a  variety  of  purpofes  of  general  benefit. 
Contiguous  to  the  Adelphi  ftands  the  Savoy,  the  property  of  government,  hitherto 
a  nuifancej  and,  adjoining  to  the  Savoy,  towards  the  Temple,  ftood  SomerfetT 
Houfe,  where,  being  the  property  of  government  alfo,  a  nevz- pile  of  buildings  for 
public  offices  has  been  erefted ;  and  here,  in  a  very  magnificent  edifice,  are  ele- 
gant apartments  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Though  a  variety  of  circumftances  have  hitherto  been  difadvantageous  to  the 
embellifliment  of  the  metropolis,  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  acknowledged,  that 
a  fpirit  of  improvement  now  feems  univerfal.  London  is  better  paved  and  better 
lighted  than  any  other  great  city.  Spacious  roads  are  continued  for  feveral  miles 
around,  and  exclufive  of  lamps  regularly  placed  on  each  fide,  at  fhort  diftances, 
are  fecured  by  watchmen  ftationed  within  call  of  each  other.  Nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  brilliant  than  thofe  lights  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  efpecially  where 
the  roads  run  acrofs  ;  and  even  the  principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  Pail-Mall,  New 
Bond-ftreet,  Oxford-ftreet,  &c.  convey  an  idea  of  elegance  and  magnificence. 

Among  the  lift  of  improvements  worthy  of  notice  may  be  included  the  Six  Clerks 
Office,  in  Chancery-lane,  and  that  very  fubftantial  building  in  the  Old.  Bailey, 
which  does  honour  to  a  people  celebrated  for  their  cleanlinefs,  and  for  their  hu-  - 
manity.    Here  the  unfortune  debtor  while  he  enjoys- free  air,  is  no  longer  annoyed 
by  the  dreadful  rattle  of  chains,  o»by  the  more  horrid  founds  ifiTuing  from  the  lips  . 
of  incorrigible  offenders. 

Foreigners  are  furprifed  that  the  monarchs  of  the  richeft  nation  in  Europe  fliould 
be  fo  indifferently  lodged  in  his  capital,  efpecially  as  Charles  I.  whofe  finances 
were  but  low,  compared  to  fome  of  his  fuccefibrs,  had  he  lived  undifturbed,  would 
probably  have  completed  the  plan  which  Inigo  Jones  drew  for  a  royal  palace, 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  Englifh  monarch.  The  truth  is,  his  fon  Charles  II. 
though  he  had  a  firxC  tafte  for  architefture,  diffipated  his  revenucb  upon  his  plea-  ■ 
fares.  The  reign  of  his  brother  was  too  fliort  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  Perpetual 
mars,  during  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  left  the  parliament  no 
v/oney  to  fpare,  and  the  two  fiicceeding  monarchs  were  not  admirers  of  architec- 
tural magnificence. 

*  Wind- 
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Windfor  caftle,  is  diftinguilhed  by  its  magnitude,  and  unrivalled  in  its  beautiful 
and  commanding  fituation  ;  M^hich,  with  the  form  of  its  conftruftion,  rendered  it, 
before  the  introduftion  of  artillery,  impregnable.  Hampton  Court  was  the  favo- 
rite refidence  of  king  William.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  tafte,  has  fome  good 
apartments,  and,  like  Windfor,  lies  near  the  Thames.  Both  thefe  palaces  contain 
good  piftures,  but  nothing  equal  to  the  magnifi<:ent  colledlion  made  by  Charfes  I. 
and  diflipated  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The  cartoons  of  Raphael,  which  for 
defign  and  expreffion  are  reckoned  the  mafter-pieces  of  painting,  have  byhisprefent 
majefty  been  removed  from  the  gallery  built  for  them  at  Hampton  Court,  to  the 
queen's  palace,  formerly  Buckingham-houfe,  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  palace  of 
St.  James's  is  commodious,  but  has  the  air  of  a  convent ;  and  that  of  Kenfmgton, 
which  was  purchafed  from  the  Finch  family  by  king  William,  is  remarkable  only 
for  its  extenlive  and  beautiful  gardens. 

ISot  inferior  to  thefe  and  other  royal  houfes,  are  many  private  feats  in  tl^  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  all  over  the  kingdom,  wherein  the  opulence  of  the 
Englifn  nation  is  fully  difplayed.  and  often  made  fubfervient  to  the  fineft  claflical 
tafte  ;  witnefs  the  feats  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  earl  Pembroke.  At  the 
feat  of  the  latter  more  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  than  are  in  the  poffeiFioa 
of  perhaps  any  other  fubjecl. 

13ut  thofe  capital  houfes  of  the  Engliflh  nobility  and  gentiy  are  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  nice  adaptation  of  their  parts,  the  richnefs  and  elegance  of  their 
furniture,  and  the  admirable  prefervation  in  which  the  vv^hole  is  kept ;  as  well  as 
by  their  hortuiane  and  rural  decorations,  villas,  opening  landicapes,  temples,  all 
the  refulf  of  that  enchanting  art  of  imitating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty  with  mag- 
nificence.   Of  fuch  feats  the  following  are  the  moft  diflinguiilied,  viz. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke's,  at  Wilton,  in  Wiltfiiire. 
Lord  Clhford's,  King's- Wefton,  Gloucefterflnre. 
Duke  of  Beaufort's,  Badmington-Magna,  ditto. 
Earl  Spenfer's,  Wimbledon,  Surry. 
The  late  fir  Gre^-ory  Page's,  Blackheath,  Kent. 

Sir  James  Tylney  Long's,  Epping  Foreft,  Effex.  •  ' 

Duke  of  Grafton's,  Eufton-H all,  SufiR)lk. 

Earl  of  Orford's,  Houghton,  Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Marlborough's,  Blenheim,  Gxfordflnre. 

Earl  of  Litchfield's,  Ditchley,  ditto. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham's,  Stowe,  Buckinghamlliire. 

Earl  of  Bute's,  Luton  Hoo,  B'edfordflure. 

Earl  of  Winchelfea's,  Okeham,  Rutlandfliire. 

Earl  of, Stafford's,  Broughton,  Northaniptonlhirc. 

Earl  of  Pomfret's,  Eafton,  ditto.  ,  . 

Earl  Spenfer's,  Althorp,  ditto.  % 

Earl  of  Exeter's,  Stamford,  ditto.  .  ■ 

Duke  of  Norfolk's,  Workfop,  Nottinghamdiire. 

Duke  of  Devonfliire's,  Chatfworth,  Derbyfliire. 

Lord  Scarfdale's,  near  Derby. 

Mr.  Aiflabie's,  Studley-Park,  Yorkfliire. 

Earl  of  Carlifle's,  at  Caftle-Howard,  ditto. 

Duke  of  Northumberland's,  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  and  Sion  Heufe, 

Middlefex. 
Lord  Clive's,  Claremont,  Surry. 

Earl  of  Inchiquin's,  Cliefden-houfe,  Buckinghamfhire 
Earl  of  Harrington's,  at  Peterfliam,  Surry. 
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-Mr.  Coke'*,  Hoikham-Hoaie,  Norfolk. 
Lord  Defpencer's,  Mereworth  Caftle,  Kent. 
Lord  Edgecunibe's,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Cornwall. 
Lord  Byroa's,  Nev/ftead  Abbey,  Nottinghamfhire. 
Mr.  Hoare's,  Stourton  Park,  Wiltlliire. 

The  late  marquis  of  Rockingham^s,  Wentworth-Houfe,  Yorkihire. 
Lord  Petre's,  Thornton,  Effex. 

'  A  particular  detail  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  which  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  cannot  be  expefted ;  the  moft  confiderable  will, 
therefore,  only  be  noticed. 

Briftol  is  reckoned  the  fecond-city  in  England  for  wealth  and  populoufnefs  ;  but 
in  trade  and  fliipping,  Liverpool  furpafles  it.  The  former  ftands  upon  the  north 
and  fouth  lidcs  of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  city  are  connefted  by 
a  ftone  bridge.  The  city  is  not  well-built  j  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain  1 5,000  houfes, 
and  9  s,ooo  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and  18  parifli-churches,  befides  feven. 
or  eight  other  places  of  worfhip.  On  the  north  lide  of  a  large  fquare,  called  Queen's; 
Square,  which  is  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  aud  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  William 
the  Third,  there  is  a  cuftora-houfe,  with  a  quay  half  a  mile  in  length,  one  of  the 
mofl:  commodious  in  England.  The  exchange,  where  the  merchants  and  traders . 
meet,  is  of  free-ftone,  and  one  of  the  beft  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

York  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe ;  it  is 
populous,  and  furrounded  with  a  good  wall,  through  which  are  four  gates,  and 
five  pofterns.  Here  are  feventeen  parifli-churches,  and  a  cathedral,  or  minfterj 
the  fineft  Gothic  buildings  in  Europe.  It  extends  in  length  525  feet,  and  in 
breadth  100  feet.  The  nave,  which  is  larger  than  any  in  Chriftendom,  except; 
that  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wider,  and  eleven  feet 
higher,  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  at  London.  At  the  weft  end  are  two 
towers,  conne6fed  and  fupported  by  an  arch  which  forms  the  weft  entrance,  and 
is  reckoned  the  largeft  Gothic  arch  in  Europe.  The  windows  are  finely  painted  ^ 
and  the  front  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  ftatues  of  the  kings  of  England  from 
William  the  Norman  to  Henry  VL  and  here  are  thirty-two  ftalls,  all  of  line  mar- 
ble, with  pillars,  each  confifting  of  one  piece  of  alabafter.  Here  is  alfo  a  very- 
neat  Gothic  chapter-houfe.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  affembly-houfe,  an  elegant 
ftrufture,  deligned  by  the  late  earl  of  Burlington.  This  city  has  a  ftone  bridge  o£; 
five  arches  over  the  river  Oufe. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  for  fome  time  the  feat  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings  ;  and  the 
walls  which  at  this  time  enclofe  it  were  built  by  king  Athelftan,  who  encompaffed'. 
it  with  a  ditch.  It  has  fix  gates,  and,  including  its  fuburbs,  is  more  than  two 
m.iles  in  circumference.  There  are  fixteen  pariih  churches,  befides,  chapels,  and 
five  large  meeting-houfes,  withui  the  wails  of  this  c\tj.  The  trade  of  Exeter  in 
ferges,  perpetuans,  long-ells,  druggets,  kerfeys,  and  other  woollen  goods,  is  very  great. 
Ships  come  up  to  the  city  by  means  of  lluices.  There  was  a  long  and  very  ancient 
bridge  over  the  river  Ex,  with  houfes  on  both  fides ;  one  half  of  it  is  now  de- 
molifhed,  and  an  arm  turned  to  join  it  to  the  new  bridge  built  on  a  line  with  the^ 
fore  ftreet. 

Tlie  city  of  Gloucefter  ftands  on  a  pleafant  hill,  with  houfes  on  every  defcent, , 
and  is  clean  and  well-built,  with  the  Severn  on  one  fide,  a  branch  of  which  brings 
ihips  up  to  it.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  and  magnificent  ftrufture,  and  there 
are  alfo  five  parifli-churches.  Here  is  a  good  ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  befides  a 
quay,  a  wharf,  and  a  cuftom-houfe :  but  the  trade  of  this  city  is  not  fo  confider- 
able as  formerly. 

Litchfield  ftands  in  a  valley,  three  rniles  fouth  of  the  Trent,  divided  by  a  ftream 
which  runs  into  that  river.    The  cathedral  was  founded  in  1148  :  it  was  much  da- 
maged 
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maged  during  the  civil  war,  but  was  fo  completely  repaired  after  the  Reftoration; 
that  it  is  now  one  of  the  nobleft  Gothic  ftruftures  in  England. 

Chefter  is  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  with  a  bridge  that  has  a  gate  at 
each  end,  and  twelve  arches  over  the  Dee,  which  falls  into  the  fea.  It  has  eleven 
parifhes,  and  nine  well-built  churches.  The  ftreets  are  generally  even  and  fpacious, 
and,  crofling  one  another  in  ftraight  lin«s,  meet  in  the  centre.  The  walls  were  erefted 
by  Edelfleda,  a  Mercian  lady,  in  the  year  908,  and  join  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
city  to  the  caftle,  from  whence  there  is  a  pleafant  walk  round  the  city  upon  the  walls, 
except  where  it  is  intercepted  by  the  towers  over  the  gates;  from  hence  there  is  a 
profpe£t  of  Flintlhire,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

Warwick  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  eminence, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  ftands  upon  a  rock  of  free-ftone,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon and  a  way  is  cut  to  it  through  the  rock  from  each  of  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  The  town  is  populous,  and  ftreets  fpacious  and  regular,  and  all  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  princial  ornament  of  the  place  is  a  caftle  belong- 
ing to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  Handing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  a  rock  which 
rifes  40  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  level  of  that  river  j  and  adjoining  to  the 
■caftle  is  a  fine  terrace,  50  feet  above  the  fame  level,  from  whence  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  extenfive  profpeft  of  the  river,  and  of  the  country  beyond.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  caftle  are  adorned  with  many  original  pictures  of  Vandyke  and  other 
great  mafters. 

The  city  of  Coventry  is  large  and  populous,  has  an  handfome  town-houfe,  and 
'twelve  gates.  Here  is  alfo  a  fpacious  market-place,  with  a  crofs  in  the  middle, 
60  feet  high,  adorned  with  ftatues  of  feveral  kings  of  England  as  large  as  the 
life. 

Salifbury  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  city,  fituated  in  a  valley,  and  watered 
by  the  Upper  Avon  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  by  the  Bourne  on  the  eaft.  The 
ftreets  are  generally  fpacious,  and  built  at  right  angles.  The  cathedral,  which  was 
-finiflied  in  1258,  at  the  expence  of  above  2,6,000  pounds,  is,  for  a  Gothic  build- 
ing, the  moft  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lan- 
tern, with  a  beautifirl  fpire  of  free-ftone  in  the  middle,  which  is  410  feet  high 
The  length  of  the  'church  is  478  feet,  the  breadth  is  76  feet,  and  the  height  of 
the  vaulting  80  feet.  This  church  has  a  cloifter,  which  is  150  feet  fquare,  and 
of  fine  workmanftiip.  The  chapter-houfe,  which  is  an  oftagon,  is  150  feet  in 
circumference  5  and  yet  the  roof  bears  all  upon  one  fmall  pillar  in  the  centre,  fo 
much  too  weak  in  appearance  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  prodigious  weight, 
that  the  conftruftion  of  this  building  is  thought  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in 
England.  - 

The  city  of  Bath  took  its  name  from  the  medicinal  waters  for  which  this  place 
has  been  long  celebrated  and  much  frequented.  The  feafon  for  drinking  the  Bath 
waters  are  the  fpring  and  autumn  :  the  fpring  feafon  begins  with  April,  and  ends 
with  June  ;  the  autumn  feafon  begins  with  September,  and  lafts  till  December,  and 
feme  patients  -remain  here  all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring,  this  place  is  moft  fre- 
quented for  health,  and  in  the  autumn  for  pleafure,  when  at  leaft  two-thirds  of 
the  company,  confifting  chiefly  of  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  come  to  partake  of 
the  amufements  of  the  place.  In  fome  feafons  there  have  been  8000  perfons  at 
Bath,  befides  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  extremely  elegant,  parti- 
cularly Queen's-fquare,  the  North "  and  South  Parade,  the  Royal  Forum,  the  Cir- 
cus, and  Crefcent. 

Nottingham  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  afcent  of  a  rock,  overlooking  the  river 
Trent,  which  runs  parallel  with  it  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  and  is  navigable'.  It 
B:s  one  of  the  neateft  places  in  England,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade- 
No 
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No  nation  in  the  world  has  fuch  dock-yards,  and  all  conveniencies  For  the  con- 
fbu<Stion  and  repairs  of  the  royal  navy,  as  Portfmouth  (the  moft  regular  fortifi- 
cation in  England),  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford.  The  royal 
hofpital  at  Greenwich,  for  fuperannuated  feamen,  is  a  truly  noble  pile.  Almof!: 
every  town  in  England  is  noted  for  fome  particular  produftion  or  manufafture,  to 
which  its  building  and  appearance  are  generally  fitted  ;  and  though  England  con- 
tains many  excellent  and  commodious  fea-ports,  yet  all  have  an  immediate  connec- 
tion with  London,  the  common  centre  of  national  comm.erce. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  and  manu- 
faRures  have  raifed  the  Englilh  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  people.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  England  began  to  feel  her  true  weight  in  the  fca!e 
of  commerce.  That  queen  planned  feme  fettlements  in  America,  particularly  Vir- 
ginia, but  left  the  expence  to  be  defrayed  by  her  fubjedls  ;  and  indeed  flie  was  too 
pariimonious  to  carry  her  own  fyftem  into. execution.  James  I.  entered  upon  great 
and  beneficial  fchemes  for  the  Englilh  trade.  The  Eaft-India  comjxiny  owes  to  him. 
its  fuccefs,  and  Britilh  America  faw  her  moft  flourilhing  colonies  rife  under  him  and 
his  family.  The  fpirit  of  commerce  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  liberty,  and 
though  the  Stuarts  were  not  friendly  to  the  latter,  yet,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
princes  of  that  family,  the  trade  of  the  nation  greatly  incrcafed.  It  is  not  intended 
to  follow  commerce  through  all  its  fluctuations,  but  only  to  give  a  general  repre- 
fentation  of  the  commercial  intereft  of  the  nation. 

The  prcfent  fyftem  of  Englilh  politics  may  properly  be  faid  to  have  taken  rife  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  .At  this  tinre  the  Froteftant  religion  was  eftablifhed, 
which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reformed  ffates.  We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to 
extend  our  trade,  by  which  it  became  neceflary  to  watch  the  commercial  progrefs 
of  our  neighbours,  and,  if  not  to  incommode  and  obftruft  their  traffic,  to  hinder 
them  from  impairing  ours.  We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  America,  which 
v/as  become  the  great  fcene  of  European  ambition ;  for,  feeing  with  what  trea- 
fures  the  Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico,  and  Peru,  every  nation 
imagined  that  an  American  conqueft  or  plantation  would  fill  the  mother-country 
with  gold  and  filver.  The  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were  every  day  made, 
the  profit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  neceflity  of  long  voyages,  produced  in  a  few 
years  a  great  increafe  of  ffiipping.  The  fea  was  confidered  as  the  wealthy  ele- 
ment y  and  by  degrees  a  new  kind  of  fovereignty  arofe,  called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  maritime  power  was  at  firft  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact,  to  which  the  confent 
of  other  powers  was  not  aiked,  had  divided  the  newly  difcovered  countries  between 
them  :  but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  being 
feized  by  him,  he  was  mafter  of  the  naval  force  of  the  two  nations,  Vv'ith  v/hich  he 
kept  all  the  cOafts  of  Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  he  had  raifed  ^t  a  vaft  ex- 
pence  for  the  conqueft  of  England,  was  deftroyed ;  which  put  almoft  an  end  to  the 
maritime  ilrength  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppreffed  bv  the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet 
irreater  evils  than  thev  felt,  refolved  no  lono-er  to  endure  the  infolence  of  their  maf- 
ters  :  they  revolted;  and  after  a  itruggle  m  which  they  were  affifted  by  the  money 
and  forces  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ere6ted  an  independent  powerful  commonwealth. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed  their  fyftem  of  government, 
and  fome  rcmiflion  of  the  w^ar  gave  them  leifure  to  form  fchemes  of  future  profpe- 
rity,  they  eafily  perceived  that  as  their  territories  were  narrow,  and  their  numbers 
fmall,  they  could  preferve  themfelves  only^  by  that  power,  which  is  the  confequence 
of  wealth  ;  and  that  by  a  people  wJiofe  country  produced  only  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired  but  from  foreign  dominions,  and  by  tranfport- 
ation  of  the  products  of  one  country  into  another.    From  this  ncccffity,  thus  juftly 
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eftlmated,  arofe  .a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many  years  profecuted  with^ 
an  mdurtry  and  fuccefs  perhaps  never  feen  in  the  world  before]  and  by  which  the 
poor  tenants  of  mud-walled  villages  and  impalTable  bogs  erefted  themfelves  into 
high  and  mighty  ftates,  who  fet  the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  alli- 
ance was  com'ted  by  the  proudeft,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the  fierceft  na- 
tions. By  the  eftabjiflmient  of  this  ftate  there  arofe  to  England  a  new  ally,  and 
a  new  rival. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government,  the  cuftoms  produced, 
only  36,0001.  a-year  ;  at  the  Reftoration  they  were  let  to  farm  for  400,0001.  and  pro- 
duced confiderably  above  double  that  fum  before  the  Revolution.  The  inhabitants, 
of  London,  before  we  had  any  plantations,  and  when  our  trade  was  inconfiderable, 
were  computed  at  about  100,000  :  at  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  w^ere  in- 
creafed  to  150,000,  and  are  now  above  fix  times  that  number..  In  thofe  days  we  had 
not  only  naval  ftores,  but  fliips  from  our  jieighbours.  Germ^any  furnifhed  us  with 
ail  things  made  of  metals,  even  to  nails  ;  wine,  paper,  linen,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things,  came  from  France.  Portugal  fupplied  us  with  fugars  ;  all  the  produce  of 
America  was  poured  on  us  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed  to 
us  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies  at  their  own  price.  The  legal  interefl:  of 
money  was  12  per  cent,  and  the  common  price  of  our  land  10  or  12  years  purchafe. 
"We  may  add,  that  our  manufaftures  were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent  j  the  num- 
ber of  Englilli  m.erchants  very  fmall,  and  our  fhipping  inferior  to  what  belonged  in 
the  late  war  to  the  fingle  county  of  Lancaflier. 

For  exportation  England  furniflies  many  of  the  molt  fubltantial  and  necefTary 
commodities  ;  as  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  cattle,  wool,  iron,  le-ad,  tin,  copper,  leather,, 
copperas,  pit-coal,  alum,  faffron,  &;c.  Our  corn  fometimes  preferves  other  coun- 
tries from  ftarving.  Our  horfes  are  the  moft  ferviceable  in  the  v/orld,  and  highly 
valued  by  all  nations  for  their  hardinefs,  beauty,  and  fi:rength.  We  victual  not 
only  our  own  fleets,  but  many  foreign  veifels.  Our  iron  we  export  manufaftured  in 
great  guns,  carcalfes,  bombs,  &c.  Prodigious,  and  almoft  incredible,  is  the  value 
likewife  of  other  goods  from  hence  exported  ;  viz.  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats,  flroes, 
houfehold-ftuff,  ale,  beer,  red-herrings,  pilchards,  falmon,  oyfters,  liquorice,  watches, 
ribbands,  toys,  &;c. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  manufafture  in  Europe  but  what  is  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  England.  Our  woollen  manufafture  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Hardware  is  another  capital  article  ;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fwords,  and  other 
arms,  are  of  fuperior  excellence  3  houfehold  utenlils  of  brafs,  iron,  and  pewter,  are 
alfo  very  great  articles ;  and  our  clocks  and  watches  are  in  the  higheft  eflieem. 

The  furprizing  perfeftion,  to  which  the  manufactures  of  England  have  been 
brought,  arifes  from  m^any  circum,ftances  which  nowhere  coincide  fo  happily  to  pro- 
mote their  progrefs  as  they  do  in  this  ifland.  To  this  the  national  charafter,  the 
fituation  of  the  country,  and  the  excellence  of  its  conftitution  all  contribute. 
Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  mechanical  arts,  than  the 
Engliih  refleftion,  and  perfeverance,  and  the  exclufive  attention  they  are  able  to 
beitow  on  favourite  purfuits,  often  with  the  negleft  of  every  other  concern  ;  their 
enterprizing  fpirit ;  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying  the  glory  and  fruits  of  their  la- 
bovirs.  The  infular  fituation  of  Britain  taught  its  inhabitants  to  confider  the  fur- 
rounding  ocean  as  the  bulwark  of  their  fafety,  the  theatre  of  their  power,  and  the 
fource  of  their  wealth.  Navigation  with  its  appendages,  diftant  acquifitions  and 
colonization,  gave  an  aftonifliing  extent  to  commerce,  an  air  of  grandeur  and  im- 
portance to  the  occupations  of  the  merchant,  and  .flattered  ambition  as  well  as  the 
love  of  gain.  The  mere  natural  produftions  of  the  country  were  infufiicient  for 
fo  large  a  market,  efpecially  as  it  was  deficient  in  articles  of  luxury  and  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Manufa6turing  induftry  was  therefore  called  forth,  to  fupply  mate- 
rials 
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rials  for  commerce,  and  every  new  invention  of  mechanical-  genius  foiind  liberal 
fupport  and  encouragement  from  the  great  number  of  people  who  had  acquired 
wealth.  The  Englifh  government,  favourable  to  liberty,  and  to  every  exertion  of 
genius,  has  provided  by  wife  and  equitable  laws  for  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty acquired  by  ingenuity  and  labour,  and  has  removed  obftacles  to  indufiry,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  fuch  articles  from  abroad,  as  could  be  manufaftured 
at  home. 

In  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  the  value  of  the  woollens  exported  from 
England  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,500,0001.  fterling,  exclufive  of  the  woollens  of 
Yorklhire,  the  value  of  which,  in  the  fame  period  of  time,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  3,000,0001.  fterling.  Next  to  the  v^^oollen  manufaftory,  that  of  cotton  is  the 
molt  conliderable,  as  it  is  reckoned  to  employ  in  the  northern  and  middle  counties 
not  lefs  than  500,000  perfons,  women  and  children  included. 

Among  the  advantages  the  Britifli  iflands  are  poflefTed  of,  with  refpeft  to  navi- 
gation, the  following  are  worthy  of  attention  ;  the  great  extent  of  the  coafts,  the 
lea-line  of  which,  including  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  extends  near  3800 
miles,  whereas  the  fea-coaft  of  France  is  but  1000  miles ;  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  continent  ;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  ;  the  numerous  navigable  canals, 
which  form  a  communication  between  the  fea-ports  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
coafts  of  England. 

The  conftant  increafe  of  this  immenfe  commerce  is  aftonifliing.  In  the  years 
1783  and  1784,  the  fliips  cleared  outwards,  amounting  to  950,000,  exceeded  the 
number  of  tons  of  the  fhips  employed  twenty-four  years  before,  by  upwards 
of  400,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  in  1784,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  i5;,ooo,oooI.  fterling;  and  the  net  cuftoms  paid  for  them  into  the  ex- 
chequer were  upwards  of  3,000,0001.  fterling ;  and  even  this  fum  was  exceeded 
the  following  year,  1785,  by  upwards  of  i,ooo,oool. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England  is  eftimated  by  fome  writers  at 
3,ooo,oool.  fterling.  Far  more  confiderable  is  the  inland  trade,  valued  at  upwards 
of  42,000,0001.  fterhng.  As  the  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  indicate  the  extent  of  commerce,  we  may  judge  of  the  increafe  of  the  latter, 
by  comparing  the  fums  which  the  three  laft  monarchs  found  neceifary  to  coin. 
By  George  I.  8,725,921!.  fterling  were  coined.  In  the  lon^  reign  of  George  U. 
11,966,5761.  fterling,  and  in  the  firft  twenty-four  years  of  his  prefent  majefty's 
reign,  the  fums  coined  amounted  to  33,089,274!.  fterling. 

The  coafting  trade  is  faid  to  give  employment  to  about  100,000  people;  but 
this  number  feems  to  be  exaggerated  ;  yet  fome  branches  of  the  fiilieries  require 
a  great  number  of  hands.  About  10,000  people  are  employed  in  the  oyfter-filhery 
along  the  coafts  of  England. 

Of  the  Brithh  commerce,  tliat  l-)rancli  which  we  enjoyed  exclufively,  viz.  the 
commerce  with  our  colonies,  was  long  regarded  as  the  moft  advantageous.  Yet 
ftnce  the  feparation  of  the  American  States  from  Great  Britain,  the  trade,  the  in- 
duftry,  and  manufactures  of  the  latter  have  continually  increafed.  New  markets 
have  opened,  the  returns  from  which  are  more  certain  and  lefs  tedious  than  thofe 
from  America.  By  fupplying  a  greater  variety  of  marlcets,  the  ikil!  and  ingenuity 
of  our  artifans  hath  taken  a  wider  range  ;  the  produ6tions  of  their  labour  have  been 
adapted  to  the  wants,  not  of  rifmg  colonies,  but  of  nations  the  moft  wealthy  and 
the  moft  refined  ;  and  our  commercial  fyftem,  no  longer  refting  to  the  artificial  ba- 
fts of  monopoly,  hath  been  rendered  more  folid  as  well  as  more  liberal.  Before  the 
'late  war,  the  chief  commodities  exported  to  tlie  colonies  were  wrought  iron,  fteel, 
copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  brafs,  cordage,  hemp,  fail-cloth,  ftiip-chandlery,  painter's 
colours,  millenery,  liofiery,  haberdafliery,  gloves,  hats,  broad  cloths,  ftufls,  flannels, 
Colchefter  bays,  long  ells,  filks,  gold  and  ftlver  lac€,  Manchefter  goods,  Britifli,  fo- 
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reign,  and  Irifli  linens,  earthenwares,  grind-Hones,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  vrares, 
toys,  fadlery,  cabinet  wares,  feeds,  cheefe,  ftrong  beer,  fmoking  pipes,  fnuifs,  wines, 
fpirits,  and  dru^s  ;  Eafl  India  goods,  books,  paper,  and  leather. 

The  commodities  exported  from  America  to  Great  Britain,  and, other  markets, 
were  tobacco,  rice,  flour,  bifcnit,  wheat,  beans,  peas,  oats,  India  corn,  and 
other  grain;  honey,  apples,  cyder,  and  onions;  falt-beef,  pork,  hains,  bacon, 
venifon,  tongues,  butter,  and  cheefe  ;  prodigious  quantities  of  cod,  mackarel,  and 
other  fifti,  and  fiih  oil ;  furs  and  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  bear,  beaver,  otter, 
fox,  deer,  and  racoon ;  horfes,  and  live  Hock  ;  timber  planks,  mails,  boards, 
ftaves,  fliingles,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  ;  fliips  built  for  fale  ;  flax,  flax-feed, 
and  cotton  ;  indigo,  pot-afli,  bees-wax,  tallow,  copper  ore,  and  iron  in  bars  and. 
in  pigs  ;  befides  many  other  commodities,  peculiar  to  the  climes  and  foil  of  differ- 
ent provinces.  The  following  is  a  ftate  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  as  it  exifted  before  the  differences  broke  out  between  them,  marking  at 
the  fame  time  the  commercial  ftrength  and  fliipping  of  the  colonies. 


Colonies. 

Hudfon's  Bay 

Labrador,  American  vefTels  120 
Newfoundland  (3000  boats) 
Canada  ... 
Nova  Scotia 
New  England 
Rhode  lHand, 
Hampfhire 
New  York 
I'enfylvania 
Virginia  and  Maryland 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Eafl:  Florida 
Weft  ditto 


Connecticut,  and  New 


Ships. 


380 

34 
6 
46 


30 

3S 
330 

34 
140 

24 
2 

JO 

1,078 


Seamen. 
13,0 

20,560 

408. 
7a 

36 

330 

390 
3,960 

408 
1,680 

240 

24 
120 

28,210 


Exports  from 
Great  Britain, 
£.  i6,oco 

273,400 
105,000 
26,500 
3.95,000 

12,000 

531,000 

61 1,OQO 
865,000 

18,000 
365,000 

49,000 
7,000 

97,000 


Exports  frora^ 
the  Colonies- 

£■  29,340 

49,050 
345,000 
105,000 

38,000 
370,500 

114,500 

526,000 
705,500 
1,040,000 

68,450 
395,666 

74,200 

63,000 


3,370,900 


3,994,206 


The  principal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  St.  Chriftopher's,  Grenada,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Anguilla, 
Nevis,  Montferrat,  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Iflands,  and  the  Bahama,  or  Lucayan 
Iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean;  befides  our  new  conquefts  of  Martinico,  Gauda- 
loupe,  St.  Lucie,  ^nd  part  of  the  "French  poflefllons  in  St.  Domingo. 

The  Englifli  trade  with  the  Weft  India  Iflands  conlin:s  chiefly  in  fugars,  rum, 
cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  indigo,  materials  for  dyers, 
mahogany  and  machineel  planks,  drugs  and  preferves;  for  thefe  the  exports  from 
England  are  ofnaburgs,  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen,  with  which  the  Weft  Indians  now 
clothe  their  flaves ;  linen  of  all  forts,  with  broad  cloth  and  kerfles,  for  the  planters, 
their  overfeers  and  families ;  filks  and  ftuffs  for  their  ladies  and  houfliold  fervants ; 
bats  ;  red  caps  for  their  flaves  of  both  fexes  ;  ftockings  and  fnoes  of  all  forts ; 
gloves  and  millinery  ware,  perukes,  laces  for  linen,  woollen  and  fllks ;  ftrong  beer, 
pale  beer,  pickles,  candles,  butter,  and  cheefe ;  iron  ware,  as  faws,  files,  axes,  - 
hatchets,  chifels,  adzes;  hoes,  mattocks,  gouges,  planes,  augers,  nails ;  lead, 
powder,  and  fhot ;  brafs  and  copper  wares ;  toys,  coals,  and  pantiles ;  cabinet 
wares,  fnufis,  and,  in  general,  whatever  is  raifed  or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain; 
alfo  negroes  from  Africa,  and  all  forts  of  India  goods. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  conftituting  the  moft  ftupendous,  poli- 
tical, as  well  as  commercial  machine  known  in  hiftory,  will  be  explained  under 
the  head  of  the  Eaft  India  company. 

This 
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This  company  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies  all  kinds  of  woollen  manufafture,  all 
forts  of  hard-ware,  lead,  bullion,  and  quickfilver.  Their  imports  confift  of  gold, 
diamonds,  raw-filks,  drugs,  tea,  pepj)er,  arrack,  porcelain  or  China  ware,  fait 
petre  for  home  confumption :  and  of  wTought  filks,  muflins,  callicoes,  cottons, 
and  all  the  woven  manufa61;ures  of  India,  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 
1  fliall  now  proceed  to  a  concife  view  of  the  Englilh  trade  to  other  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  lateft  and  moft  authentic  accounts. 

To  Turkev,  England  fends  in  her  own  bottoms,  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and' 
iron,  hard-ware,  iron  utenlils,  clocks,  watches,  verdegris,  fpices,  cochineal,  and 
log-wood.  She  imports  from  thence  raw-filks,  carpets,  flcins,  dying  drugs,  cotton^ 
fruits,  medicinal  drugs,  coffee,  and  fome  other  articles.  Formerly,  the  balance 
of  this  trade  was  about  500,000!.  annually,  in  favour  of  England;  and  will  foon 
exceed  that  fum,  Ihould  France  continue  to  negleft  commerce. 

England  exports  to  Italy  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  peltry,  leather,  lead, 
tin,  lilh,  and  Eall  India  goods;  and  brings  back  raw  and  thrown  filk,  wines,  oil,, 
foap,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  fruits,  colours,  anchovies,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury  ;  the  balance  of  this  trade  in  favour  of  England,  is  annu- 
ally about  200,000]. 

To  Spain  England  fends  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  leather,  tin,  lead,  fifli,  corn, 
iron,  and  brafs  manufaftures  ;  haberdafliery  wares,  affortments  of  linen  from  Ger- 
many, and  elfewhere,  for  the  Spanifh  colonies :  and  receives  in  return,  wines,  oils, 
dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dying  drugs, 
colours,  gold  and  lilver  coin. 

Portugal  formerly  was,  upon  commercial  accounts,  the  favourite  ally  of  Eng- 
land, whofe  fleets  and  armies  have-  more  than  once  faved  her  from  deftrufiiion. 
England  fends  to  this  country  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  merchandizes  as  to  Spain, 
and  receives  in  return  vaft  quanldties  of  wines,  with  oils,  fait,  dried  and  moift. 
fruits,  dying  drugs,  and  gold  coins. 

-  The  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France  has-  been  fo  varioufly 
reprefented,  that  it  is  not  eafy  accurately  to  eftimate  its  advantages  to  this 
country ;  but  whatever  they  were,  a  total  fufpenfion  has  now  taken  place,  occa- 
jQoned  by  the  prefent  war. 

England  fends  to  Flanders,  ferges,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  fugars,  and  tobacco  ;  and 
receives  in  return,  laces,  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  by  which 
England  lofes  upon  the  balance,  250^0001.  fterling  yearly.  To  Germany,  England 
fends  cloths  and  ftufl's,  tin,  pewter,  fugars,  tobacco,  and  Eaft  India  merchandize;; 
and  brings  thence,  linen,  thread,  goat-lkins,  tinned  plates,  wines,  and  many  other 
articles.  Before  the  late  war,  the  balance  of  this  trade  was  thought  to  be  500,000!. 
annually  to  the  prejudice  of  England,  but  that  difadvantage  is  now  leffened, 
as  moll  of  the  German  princes  find  it  their  intereft  to  clothe  their  armies  in  Eng-- 
lifli  manufactures.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Ruflfia,  which  formerly  was  againft  England ;  but  the  Isalance  was 
lately  diminifhed  by  the  great  improvements  of  her  American  colonies,  in  railing 
hemp,  flax,  making  pot-aflies,  iron-w^orks,  and  tallow,  all  w^hich  ufed  to  be  fur- 
nifned  to  her  by  the  northern  powers.  The  goods  exported  to  Poland,  chiefly  by 
the  way  of  Dantzic,  are  many,  and  the  duties  upon  them  lov/.  Many  articles  are 
fent  there  for  which  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  in  other  countries.  Poland 
confumes  large  quantities  of  our  woollen  goods,  hardware,  lead,  tin,  fait,  fea-coal, 
ike.  and  the  export  of  manufactured  tobacco  is  greater  to  Poland  than  to  any  other 
country.    The  balance  of  trade  may  be  eftimated  much  in  our  favour. 

To  Holland,  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  merchandize,  fuch  as  all 
kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  corn,  coals,  Eaft  India  and  Turkey  merchandize, 
tobacco,  tar,  fugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other.  American  produdlions :  and  takes  in 

return 
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return  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics,  thread,  tapes,  inclc,  madder,  boards,  drugs, 
whalebone,  train-oil,  and  toys.  The  balance  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. 

England  fends  to  the  coafr  of  Guinea,  fundry  forts  of  coarfe  woollen  and  linens 
iron^  pewier,  brafs,  and  hardware  manufaSlures,  lead-fnot,  fwords,  knives,  fire- 
arms, guurpowder,  and  glafs  manufaQures.  Guinea  lately  fupplied  the  American 
■colonies  with  negro  flaves,  amounting  in  number  to  above  100,000  annually.  The 
other  returns  are  in  gold-duftj  gam^,  dying  and  other  drugs,  red-wood,  Guinea 
grains,  s.nd  ivory. 

To  Arabia,  Ferfia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  England  fends  much  foreign 
filver  coin,  and  bullion,  and  fundry  Englifh  manufaftures  of  woollen  goods,  and 
of  lead,  irqn,  and  brafs;  and  brings  home  from.thofe  remote  regions,  muffins  and 
cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  callicoes,  raw  and  wrought  fjlk,  chintz  ;  teas,  por- 
celain, gold-duft,  coffee,  faltpetre,  and -drugs.  And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thofe 
various  merchandizes  are  re-exported  to  foreign  European  nations,  as  more  than 
compenfates  for  the  filver  bullion  which  England  carries  out. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  it  was  judged  expedient  ta 
grant  exclufive  charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  of  men ;  hence  the 
Jiaft  India,  South  Sea,  Hudfon's  bay;  Turkey,  Rufila,  and  Royal  African  compa- 
nies ;  but  the  trade  to  Turkey,  RufiSa,  and  Africa,  is  now  laid  open,  though  the 
merchant  who  propofes  to  trade  thither  muft  become  a  member  of  the  company, 
]De  fubje6l  to  their  laws  and  regulations,  and  advance  a  fmall  fum  at  admifi^ion,  for 
the  purpofes  of  fupporting  confuls,  forts,  &c. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  is  fupported  by  great  rational  induftry,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  and  labour  of  the  country,  being  "calculated  at  more  than 
42,ooo,oooL  annually. 

Cornwall  and  Devonfliire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  and  woollen  manufactures  are 
common  to  almoft  all  the  weftern  counties.  Dorfetfliire  makes  cordage  for  the 
navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  flieep,  and  has  large  lace  manufaftures. 
SomerXetfliire,  befides  furnifhing  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  has  large- 
manufaSlures  of  bone-lace,  ftockings,  and  caps.  Briftol  is  faid  by  fome  to  em- 
ploy 2000  vefiTels  of  all  fizes,  coafters  as  well  as  fliips,  employed  in  foreign, 
voyages :  it  has  many  very  important  manufaftures ;  its  glafs-bottle  and  drinking- 
glafs  occupying  fifteen  large  houfes  :  its  brafs-wire  manufaftures  are  alfo  very  con- 
fiderable.  Manufa6lures  of  all  kinds  (glafs,  jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  and  cut- 
lery, in.  particular),  are  carried  on  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood;  the  gold 
and  filver  manufa.ftures  of  London,  through  the  encouragement  given  by  the  court 
and  the  nobility,  exceed  thofe  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Colchefter  is 
famous  for  its  manufactures  of  bays  and  ferges,  and  Exeter  for  ferges  and  long-ells 
and  Norwich  for  its  excellent  fl;uflrs,  camelots,  druggets,  and  fi:ockings.  Bir-. 
mingham,  though  no  corporation,  is  one  of  the  largell  and  moft  populous  towns 
in  England,  and  carries  on  an  amazing  trade  in  excellent  and  ingenious  hardware 
manufactures,  particularly  fnuff  and  tobacco  boxes,  buttons,  iiioe-buckles,  and 
many  other  forts  of  fteel  and  brafs  wares  ;  it  is  here,  and  in  Shefiield,  which  is 
famous  for  cutlery,  where  it  is  fuppofed  upwards  of  40,000  workmen  are  employ- 
ed by  about  600  owners  and  manufacturers,  that  the  true  genius  of  Englifli  art 
and  induftry  is  to  be  feen ;  for  fuch  are  their  excellent  inventions  for  fabricating 
hardwares,  that  they  can  afford  them  for  a  fourth  part  of  the  price  at  which  other 
nations  can  furnifii  the  fame  of  an  inferior  kind:  the  cheapnefs  of  coals,  all  necef- 
farles,  and  the  conveniency  of  lituation  contribute  greatly  to  this.  One  company 
of  iron  manufacturers  in  Shropfhire  ufe  every  day  500  tons  of  coals  in  their  works. 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  made  every  year  from  50  to  6o,ooo  tons  of  pig-iron,  and 
from  20  to  30,000  tons  of  bar-iron. 

The 
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The  northern  counties  of  England  carry  on  a  prodigious  trade  in  the  coaifer  and 
lighter  \Yoollen  manufatlures ;  witnefs  thofe  of  Halifax,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and 
Richmond,  and  above  all,  Manchefter ;  which,  by  its  variety  of  beautiful  cottons, 
dimities,  tickens,  checks,  and  the  like  ftuffs,  is  become  a  large  and  populous 
place,  though  only  a  village,  and  its  higheft  magiftrate  a  conftable.  Beautiful 
porcelain  and  earthen  ware  have  of  late  years  been  manufaftured  in  Worcefter- 
llure  and  Staffordlliire.  The  Englifli  carpets,  efpecially  thofe  of  Axminfter,  Wil- 
ton, and  Kidderminfiier,  though  but  a  late  manufaciure,  greatly  excel  in  beauty 
any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  extremely  durable.  Paper,  which  till  very 
lately  was  imported  in  vail  quantities  from  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament,  or  late,  has  given  encouragement  , 
for  reviving  the  manufa6ture  of  falt-petre,  which  was  firft  attempted  in  England 
by  fir  Waiter  Raleigh,  but  was  dropt  afterwards  in  tavour  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  the  feats  of  manufaftures,  and  confequently  of 
trade,  in  England,  are  flu6luating ;  they  will  always  follow  thofe  places  where  liv- 
ing is  cheap,  and  taxes  are  eafy  :  for  this  reafon,  they  have  been  obferved  of  late 
to  remove  towards  the  northern  counties,  where  provifions  are  in  plenty,  and  the 
land-tax  very  low^ ;  and,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  the  inland  navigations  which 
are  completed  in  many  ^arts  of  England,  will  make  great  improvements  in  its 
nal  ftate. 

The  immenfe  accumulation  of  the  public  debts,  and  the  depreflTed  ftate  of  pub- 
lic credit,  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  funds,  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  together 
with  the  lofs  of  feveral  extenfive  and  populous  colonies  in  North  America,  led  ■ 
fome  of  the  ableft  and  molt  experienced  men  in  the  kingdom,  not  in  general  in- 
clined to  defpondency,  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  poffible  for  Great  Britain,, 
reduced  apparently  to  the  loweft  ebb,  by  a  fucceiiion  of  misfortunes,  and  by  ex- 
pences  unprecedented  in  any  former  time,  ever  to  regain  profperity  at  home,  or 
ii-rfluence  abroad.  The  events,  however,  which  have  fince  happened,  fliew  as  well 
the  effeft  which  may  be  produced  by  a  refolution  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
the  mofi:  embarraffed  fituation,  as  the  extent  of  the  refources  to  be  derived  from  a 
fpirit  of  national  induftry  and  enterprize. 

Among  other  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  the  nation - 
fince  the  peace  of  1783,  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  brief  Examination 
into  the  Increafe  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lillied  1793,  mentions  an  aEi  for  auditing  public  accounts.  LolTes  to  an  immenfe 
amount  had  been  fuftained  by  the  public,  from  perfons  to  whom  large  fums  of 
money  had  been  iffued,  and  who  had  not  rendered  any  account :  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  had  never  been  called  upon  ;  the  few  who  were  with  thofe 
w^ho  voluntarily  tendered  themfelves,  paiTed  their  accounts  for  millions  before  a 
deputy  or  clerk,  appointed  by  an  auditor,  who  always  confidered  his  own  office 
as  a  finecure.-  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  aft  was  paffed"  in  1785,  for  better  examin- 
ing and  auditing  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom  ;  fince  v*^hich,  they  have 
been  examined  with  attention  and  fcrupulous  exaftnefs,  and  the  eflfefts  of  rhislaw 
will  be  felt  in  its  full  extent,  in  the  prefent  (1794)  v/ar  with  France.  Sums,  be- 
\.ond  all  belief  to  perfons  not  experienced  in  fuch  matters,  would  have  been  faved, ; 
if  fuch  an  inftitution  had  been  provided  previous  to  the  two  laft  wars. 

It  rnuft  be  in  the  recolleftion  of  every  one,  how  univerfal  a  perfuafion  prevailed, 
that  the  feparation  of  tlie  American  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  would  be  felt  as 
a  great  and  fevere  wound,  injuring  our  refources  and  lefiening  our  navigation. . 
We  cannot,  therefore,  but  contemplate  with  the  higheft  pleafure  the  effetts  pro- 
duced by  the  meafures  before  alluded  to,  and  by  various  other  caufes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  general  profperity  of  the  country.    To  compare  the  revenue  at. 
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different  periodsj  before  and  fince  the  feparation,  would  not  alone  be  admitted  as 
li  criterion,  becaufe  new  taxes  have  been  fince  added  to  a  large  amount;  although 
it  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  country,  that  under  an  immenfe  accu- 
mulation of  debt  and  taxes,  it  has  been  able  to  effeft  moft  faccefsfully  what  was 
never  before  attempted,  the  gradual  and  certain  reduction  of  the  debt. 

A  more  direft  argument  will,  however,  arife  from  an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of 
our  navigation  and  commerce  during  the  years  of  our  greateft  profperity,  after  the 
peace  of  1 763,  and  at  this  time. — In  this  inquiry  there  occurs  fome  difficulty  as  to  the 
navigation ; — it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  previous  to  1786,  no  tliips  were  regiftered 
in  Great  Britain,  except  thofe  which  traded  to  the  plantations :  entries  of  fiiips 
outwards  were  till  then  made  very  loofely ;  there  v/as  no  fort  of  check  on  the 
raafter  or  owner,  who  invariably  reprefented  the  velTels  of  a  lefs  burthen  than  the 
real  tonnage,  to  fave  the  payment  of  light  duties  and  other  charges ;  notv/ith- 
ftanding  which,  a  tolerable  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  increafe  of  our  navi- 
gation, by  comparing  the  number  of  the  fhips  cleared  out  at  the  diiterent  period ^5, 
having  in  view  that,  previous  to  the  feparation  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
all  American  fhipping  was  deemed  Britilh,  and  that  the  fize  of  our  Ihips  is  now 


larger  than  at  that  time. 

iNumber  of  Britilh  ftiips  entered  inwards  to 
Great  Britain. 


*Ships,  Tonnage. 

1772—  7,693—757,800 

1773—  8,259 — 796,000 

1774 —  3,587 — 820,000 


Ships.  Tonnage. 
17S9 — 1 1,907 — 1,401 , Geo 
1 790 — 12,294 — 1,442,000 

1791  —  12,492 — 1,478  oco 

1792  — 13,030— i.,j87.,ooo 


Number  of  Britj^i  flilps  cleared  outivards 
•  from  Great  Britain. 


Ships.  Tonnage, 

1772 —  9,408—923,811 

1773—  9.395—274.04^ 

1774 —  9.5  '4 — 80^^,904 

1775—  9.7'9— 888,854 


Sh'ps.  Tonnage, 

1789  — 13,&4« — 1, 5 15, Oil 

1790  —  12,762 — 1,424.911 

1791  -13,501— 1,511,2-4^ 
179-— 13.831  —  1,560,307 


Total  Value  of  Imports  Into  Great  Britain : 

£17,821,000 
19,1 30,000 
19,669,000 
19,629,000 


1772 
1773 
1774 
'775 


£14,500,000 
J  2,675,000 
i3,34^.'=oo 
14,816,000 


1789 
1790 
1791 
179a 


.j^n  Account  of  Veffels  belonging  to  Great  Britain  J  in  the  following  Years; 


1772 
1773 
1774 
■1775 


9,146 

9.154 
9,108 


1789 
J  790 
i7<)i 
1792 


-  11,498 

-  12,059 

-  i2'>53'' 

-  12,931 


Total  View  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain 


Foreign  Manufa<Sl.    Britifli  Manufadl.  Total. 

T772  —  £6,746,000  £10,973,000  —  £17,719,000 

1773   7,114,000—          9,417,000   16,531,000 

■3774   6,729,0(10   10,556,000   17,285,030 

1775   6,253,000  ■         10,072,000   16,325,000  i 

*  The  proportion  of  thefe  fnips,  in  the  laft 
peace  belonging  to  the  Provinces  (now  the  United 
States)  was  very  large  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to 
afcertain  the  number  of  them  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

f  From  tiiis  year  they  continued  dlminifliing 
t"ll  1782,  when  there  were  only  4,652. 

X  A  comparifon  cannot  be  made  of  the  fliip- 


Foreign  Manufaft.    Britilh  Manufadl.  Toal. 
17S9  £5.56'.ooo  £13.779.^00  £i9.-3-t".0''0 

1790    J, 199, oco   I4,')2I.OOO   20,120,OCO 

1791    5,921,000   16,810,000.   22,73t,-:oo 

I-;92   6,568,000   18,31^,000   24,878,000 

ping  belonging  to  the  whole  Britifli  Empire  at 
the  different  periods,  becaufe,  previous  to  the  kite 
Regifter  a£t,  no  account  was  kept  of  thofe  belong- 
ing to  Ireland  or  the  Plantations  ;  nor  can  any 
comparifon  be  made  of  the  tonnage,  as  the  fliips 
were  not  accurately  meafured  before  the  paffing 
of  the  faid  act. 
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In  order  to  bring  the  refult  of  the  preceding  ftatements  into  as  fliort  a  point 
of  view  as  poflible,  the  following  Abstract  is  added,  to  ihew  the  comparative 
fituation  of  Great  Britain,  in  refpe<Sl  to  the  particulars  which  have  been  enumerat- 
ed, during  the  time  of  our  greatefl:  profperity  in  the  lafl:  peace,  and  at  the  clofe 
of  the  year  i  792  : 


Price  of  3  per  cents  confol.  January  27th,  1 784, 
/5S.  -       -       -  . 

Price  of  India  Stock,  January  27th,  1784, 

^121.  -  -       .       -  - 

Value  of  Imports,  1783,  3,325,000. 

Value  of  Exports,  1783  : 
Britifh  manufaftures.  Foreign  produce.  Total. 
^10,409,000  —  /4,332,ooo— ^^14,741,000 

Numb,  of  Brltifli  fliips  entered  Inwards  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1783, — 7,690. 

^umb.  of  Britifh  fliips  cleared  Outwards 
from  Great  Britain  in  1783, — 7,329. 

Amount  of  the  permanent  taxes  in  1783, 

10,194,259.*  

In  1783,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  (including 
the  Land  and  Malt)  below  the  expenditure 
on  a  peace  eftablifhment,  ^^2,000,000. 


Price  of  3  per  cents  confol.  April  30th,  1793, 

-  £7H- 

Price  of  India  Stock,  April  30th,  1793, 

Value  of  Imports,  1792,  19,629,000. 

Value  of  Exports,  1792; 
Britifli  manufaftures.  Foreign  produce.  Total. 
/i8,3 10,000  — ^6,568,000 — ^^24,878,000 

Numb,  of  Britifli  fhips  entered  Inwards  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1792, — 13,030. 

Numb,  of  Britifli  fliips  cleared  Outwards 
from  Great  Britain  in  1792, — 13,881, 

Amount  of  the  permanent  taxes  in  1 792, 
^14,284,000.  ^ 

In  1792,  the  whole  of  the  Revenue,  above 
the  expenditure  on  the  reduced  peace  ef- 
tablifliment,  j^2,03 1,000  f . 


A  JJtort  Viezv  of  the  Stocks,  or  Public  Funds.  /;/  England;  zvith  An  Hijlorical 
Account  of  the  Eajl  India,  the  Bank,  and  the  South-Sea  Companies. 

As  there  are  few  fubjefts  of  converfation  more  general  than  the  value  of  fl:ock, 
and  hardly  any  thing  fo  little  underfl:ood,  nothing  can  be  more  proper  in  this 
place  than  a  fliort  account  of  them,  which  fliall  be  given  in  as  clear  and  concife  a 
manner  as  poffible  ;  prefenting  the  reader  with  a  rationale  of  the  flocks,  and 
a  fliort  hiftory  of  the  feveral  companies,  defcribing  the  nature  of  their  feveral 
funds,  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  various  purpofes  they  anfwer, 
both  with  refpefit  to  the  government,  the  companies  themfelves,  and  the  commu- 
nity in  general. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  money  tranfa£lions  of  the  feveral  companies, 
it  is  proper  we  fliould  fay  fomething  of  money  in  general,  particularly  of  paper- 
money,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  current  fpecie.  Money  is  the 
ftandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  neceflfaries  and  accomodations  of  life,  and  paper- 
money  is  the  reprefentative  of  that  ftandard  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  its 
place,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  gold  and  iilver  coin.  Nothing  is  neceffary 
to  make  this  reprefentative  of  money  fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the  credit  of 
that  office  or  company  who  delivers  it ;  which  credit  confifts  in  the  facility 

*  Including  a  poftponed  payjnent  of  the  India  blifliment  at  15,81 1,000,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Pitt 
Company  for  duties,  which  were  not  paid  till  a  in  his  fpeech  on  opening  the  Budget  17th  Fe- 
fubfequent  year.  bruar}',  1792. 

f  This  is  on  the  eftimate  of  the  peace  efta- 

I  i  afforded 
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afforded  by  the  bank  for  converting  the  paper  into  fpecie.  Tlie  notes  oE  the  bank, 
of  England  are  of  the  fame  value  as  the  current  coin,  as  they  may  be  tupned  into* 
it  whenever  the  poffelTor  pleafes.  From  hence,  as  notes  are  a  kind  of  money,  the- 
counterfeiting  them  is  punilhed  with  death,  as  well  as  coining. 

The  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  bank,  and  exchanging  it  fcr  notes- 
(though  they  bear  no  iatereft),  is  attended  with  many  conveniencies ;  as  they  are 
not  only  fafer  than  money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  himfelf,  but  as  the  notes  are 
more  portable,  and  capable  of  a  much  more  eafy  conveyance  :  fince  a  bank  note 
for  a  very  large  fum  may  be  fent  by  the  poft,  and  to  prevent  theft,  may,  without 
damage,  be  cut  in  two,  and  fent  at  two  feveral  times.  Or  bills,  called  Bank  poft- 
bills,  may  be  had  by  application  at  the  bank,  which  are  particularly  calculated  to 
prevent  fraud,  they  being  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  perfon  who  takes  them- 
out,  at  a  certain  number  of  days  after  fight;  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  ftop  bills 
at  the  bank,  if  they  fliould  be  loft,  and  prevents  their  being  fo  eafily  negociated  by 
ftrangers  as  common  bank-notes  are ;  and  whoever  confiders  the  hazard,  the  ex- 
pencCj  and  trouble,  in  fending  large  fums  of  gold  and  filver  to  and  from  diftant 
places,  muft  alfo  regard  this  as  a  very  important  advantage.  Befides  which- 
another  benefit  attends  them;  for  if  they  are  deftroyed  by  time,  or  other  accident, 
the  Bank  will,  on  oath  being  made  of  fuch  accident,  and  fecurity  being  given,  pay# 
the  money  to  the  perfon  who  was  in  poffefiion  of  them. 

Bank  Notes  differ  from  all  kinds  of  ftock  in  thefe  three  particulars :  i.  They  are- 
aUvays  of  the  fame  value  ;  2.  They  are  paid  off  without  being  transferred ;  and, 
3.  They  bea*  no  interefl: ;  while  Jiocks  are  a  ihare  in  a  company's  funds,  bought 
without  any  condition  of  having  the  principal  returned.  India  hands  indeed  (by 
fome  perfons,  though  erroneoully,  denominated  ftock)  are  to  be  excepted,  they 
being  made  payable  at  fix  months  notice,  either  on  the  fide  of  the  company,  or  o£ 
the  poffeffor. 

By  the  word  Stock  v/as  originally  meant,  a  particular  fum  of  money  contri- 
buted to  the  eftablifning  a  fund  to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade, 
by  means  of  which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  received  a  fhare 
in  the  profit  made  thereby,  in  proportion  to  the  money  advanced.  But  this  term, 
has  been  extended  farther  to  fignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  " 
government,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  intereft  till  the  money  is  repaid. 
As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and  the  public  companies  is  efteemed  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  any  private  perfon,  as  ftock.  is  negociable  and  may  always 
be  readily  transferred,  as  the  intereft  is  always  punftually  paid  when  due ;  fo  for 
thefe  reafons  government  may  commonly  borrow  money  cheaper  than  individuals^ 
from  whom  there  is  often  fome  danger  of  lofing  both  principal  and  intereft. 

Every  fund  being  raifed  for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by  parliament  to  a 
certain  fum,  it  follows,  that  when  the  fund  is  completed,  no  more  ftock  can  be 
bought;  though  fliares,  already  purchafed,  may  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to- 
another.  This  being,  the  cafe,  there  ig  frequently  a  great  difproportion  between 
the  original  value  of  the  fliares,  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred;  for 
if  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a  peffon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling,  will 
not  part  with  his  fti.are  without  a  conliderable  profit  to  himfelf ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  m.any  are  difpofed  to  fell,  and  fev/  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of  fuch  fliares 
will  naturally  fall  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  of  thofe  who  want  to  turn  their 
ftock  into  fpecie. 

Thefe  obfervations  were  neceffary,  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of^ 
that  unjuftifiable  and  difhoneft  prafitice  .  called  Stock-jobbhig^  the  myftery  of  which 
confifts  in  nothing  more  than  this:  the  perfons  concerned  iii  that  praftice,  who 
are  denQminated  Stock-jobbers,  make  contrails  to  buy  or  fell  at  a  certain  diftant 

time^ 
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time,  a  ctrtain  quantity  of  fome  particular  ftock  ;  agalnll  which  time  they  en- 
deavour, according  as  their  contrad  is,  cither  to  raifc  or  lower  fuch  ftock,  by 
Ipreading  rumours,  and  litlitious  ftories,  m.  order  to  induce  people  either  to  fell 
out  in  a  hurrv,  and  confequently  cheap,  if  they  are  to  deliver  ftock ;  or  to  become 
unwilling  to  fell  it,  and  confequently  to  make  it  dearer,  it  they  are  to  receive  ftock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contracls  are  not  in  general  polfeffed  of  any  real 
ftock ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  they  are  to  receive  or  deliver  the  quantity 
they  have  contracted  for,  they  only  pay  fuch  a  fum  of  money  as  makes  the 
difference  between  the  price  the  ftock  was  at,  when  they  made  the  contrail,  and 
the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contratl  is  tulfilled ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
■thing  for  perfons  not  worth  lool.  to  make  contrafts  for  the  buying  or  felling- 
ioo,oool.  itock.  In  the  language  of  Exchange- Alley,  the  buyer  in  this  cafe  is  called 
the  Bull,  and  the  feller  the  Bear ;  one  is  for  railing  or  toiling  up,  and  the  other  for 
lowering  or  trampling  upon  the  Stock. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  fet  of  men,  who,  though  of  a  higher  rank,  may 
properly  come  under  the  fame  denomination.  Thefe  are  the  great  monied  men, 
who  are  dealers  in  ftock,  and  contractors  wuth  the  government  whenever  any^evv 
money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Thefe  indeed  are  not  liditious,  but  real  buyers  and 
fellers  of  ftock  ;  but  by  raifmg  falfe  hopes,  or  creating  groundlefs  fears,  by  pre- 
tending to  buy  or  fell  large  quantities  of  ftock  on  a  fudden,  by  ufmg-the  foremen- 
tioned  fet  of  men  as  their  inftruments,  and  other  like  practices,  they  are  enabled 
to  raife  or  lower  the  ftocks  one  or  two  per  cent,  at  pleafure. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  ftock  above  another,  on  account  of  its  being 
more  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  or  any  thing  that  will  really,  or  only  in  imagi- 
nation, affett  the  credit  of  a  company,  or  endanger  the  government  by  which  that 
credit  is  fecured,  muft  naturally  have  a  conliderable  effe6t  on  the  ftocks.  Thus, 
^yith  refpeft  to  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors,  a  fliare  in  the  ftock  of  a  trading 
company  which  produces  5I.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  ann.  muft  be  more  valuable  than 
an  annuity  with  government  fecurity,  that  produces  no  more  than  3I.  or  4I.  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  and  confequently  fuch  ftock  muft  fell  at  a  higher  price  than 
fuch  an  annuity.  Though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  iliare  in  the  ftock  of  a  trad- 
ing company  producing  5I.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  annum^  will  not  fetch  fo  much 
money  at  market  as  a  government  annuity  producing  the  fame  fum,  becaufe  the 
fecurity  of  the  company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  government ;  and  the 
C£>ntinuance  of  their  paying  fo  much  per  annum,  is  more  precarious,  as  their  divi-* 
dend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in  proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  the  ftocks  pf  the  Eaft  India,  the  Bank,  and  the  South  Sea  companies,  are 
^iftin^uilhed  by  different  denominations,  and  are  of  a  very  diiferent  nature,  we 
ihsil  give  a  fhort  hiftory  of  each  of  them,  together  with  an  account  of  the  differ-- 
cnt  ftocks  each  is  ppffeffed  of,  beginning  with  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  the  firft 
^abliihed. 

East  Ind,ij\  company.]  The  firft  idea  of  it  was  formed  in  queen  Elizabeth's' 
time,  but  it  has  ftnce  undergone  great  alterations.  Its  ftiares,  or  fubfcriptions, 
were  originally  only  50I.  fterling  ;  and  its  capital  only  369,8911.  5s.- but  the- 
directors  having  a  confiderable  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to  join 
the  profits  to  the  capita],  by  which  the  fliares  were  doubled,  and  confequently,. 
each  became  of  lool.  value,  and  the  capital,  739,782!.  10s.  to  which  capital,  if 
963,639!.  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  ftock 
amounted  to  1,703,402!.  Though  the  eftablilhment  of  this  company  was  vindicated 
in  the  cleareft  manner  by  fir  Joliah  Child,  and  other  able  advocates,  yet  the  par- 
tiality which  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  for  his  favourite  African 
trade,  the  ioffes  it  fuftained  in^wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  revolutions  .whitii 
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had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Indoftan,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  public  to  fup- 
port  it  3  fo  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  war  broke  out  with 
France,  it  was  in  a  very  bad  fituation*  This  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  its 
having  no  parliamentary  fanftion,  whereby  its  ftock  often  fold  for  one  half  lefs 
than  it  vi^as  really  worth  ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  a  new  company  fliould 
be  erefted,  under  the  authority  of  parliament. 

The  oppofition  given  to  all  the  public-fpirited  meafures  of  king  William,  by 
fa£lion,  rendered  this  propofal  a  matter  of  difficulty  but  at  laft,  after  many  par- 
liamentary enquiries,  the  new  fubfcription  prevailed  ;  and  the  fubfcribers,  upon 
advancing  two  millions  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent,  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament 
in  their  favour.  The  old  company,  however,  retained  a  great  intereft  both  in  the 
parliament  and  nation  ;  and  the  aft  being  found  in  fome  refpefts  defeftive,  lb 
violent  a  llruggle  between  the  two  companies  arofe,  that  in  the  year  1702,  they 
were  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite.  In  1708,  the  yearly  fund  of  8  per  cent, 
for  two  millions,  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of  i,2oo,oool.  to  the  pub- 
lic, without  any  additional  intereft;  for  which  confideration  the  company  obtained 
a  prolongation  of  its  exclufive  privileges ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  them, 
,  under  the  title  of  "  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft 
Indies."  Its  exclufive  right  of  trade  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time ;  and  a 
farther  fum  was  lent  by  the  company  in  1730,  by  which,  though  their  privileges 
were  extended  for  thirty-three  years,  yet  the  intereft  of  their  capital,  which  then 
amounted  to  3,190,0001.  was  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  and  called  the  India  3  per 
cent,  annuities. 

Thofe  annuities  are  different  from  the  trading  ftock  of  -  the  company,  the  pro- 
prietors of  which,  inftead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity,  have,  according  to  their 
different  fliares,  a  dividend  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  company's  trade ;  and 
that  dividend  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  company,  either 
real,  or  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  pretended.  A  proprietor  of  ftock  to  the  amount 
of  loooL  whether  man  or  woman,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a  right  to  be  a  manager, 
and  to  give  a  vote  in  the  general  council.  Two  thoufand  pounds  is  the  qualifica- 
tion for  a  direfitor  :  the  direftors  are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chair- 
man and  deputy-chairman,  who  may  be  re-elefted  in  turn,  fix  a  year,  for  four  years 
fucceffively.  1  he  meetings,  or  court  of  direftors,  are  to  be  held  at  leaft  once  a 
week ;  but  are  commonly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occafions  require..  Out 
of  the  body  of  direftors  are  chofen  feveral  committees,  who  have  the  peculiar  in- 
Ipeftion  of  certain  branches  of  the  company's  bufinefs  ;  as  the  committee  of  cor- 
lefpondence,  a  committee  of  buying,  a  committee  of  treafury,  a  houfe  committee, 
a  committee  of  warehoufe,  a  committee  of  ftiipping,  a  committee  of  accounts,  a 
committee  of  law-fuits,  and  a  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private  trade  j 
tvho  have  under  them  a  fecretary,  cafliier,  clerks,  and  warehoufe-keepers. 

The  amazing  territorial  acquifitions  of  this  company,  computed  at  the  termination 
©f  the  former  war  in  India,  to  be  182,122  fquare  miles,  containing  near  eleven  mil- 
lions of  people,  with  the  addition  of  21,589*  fquare  miles,  in  the  countries  lately 
ceded  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  muft  be  neceffarily  attended  with  a  proportionable 
increafe  of  trade  -f" :  and  this,  joined  to  the  diffenfions  among  its  managers  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  greatly  engaged  the  attention  af  the  legiflature.   A  reftriftion 

*  Rennell's  Memoir  of  his  Map  of  the  Periinfuk  of  India,  p.  34. 

f  Accor^liog  to  lifts  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  Company  empl&yed  ii©  fhips  and 
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was  occafionaHy  laid  on  their  dividends  for  a  certain  time.  From  a  report 
of  the  committee,  in  1773,  appointed  by  parliament  on  India  affairs,  it  appears 
that  the  India  company,  from  the  year  1708  to  1756,  for  the  fpace  of  forty-leven 
years  and  a  half,  divided  the  fum  of  12,000,000!.  or  above  28o,oool.  per  annum, 
•which  on  a  capital  of  3,190,0001.  amounted  to  above  ei^ht  and  a  half  per  cent, 
and  that  at  the  laft  mentioned  period  it  appeared  that,  bendes  the  above  dividend, 
the  capital  ftock  of  the  company  had  been  increafed  i8o,oool.  Coniiderable 
alterations  were  made  in  the  affairs  and  conftitution  of  the  Eaft  India  company  by 
an  aft  paffed  in  1773,  intitled,  "An  aft  for  eftablifliing  certain  rules  and  orders, 
for  the  future  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  well  in 
India  |^  in  Europe."  It  was  thereby  enafted,  that  the  court  of  direftors  fliould, 
in  future,  be  elefted  for  four  years :  fix  members  annually ;  but  none  to  hold  their 
feats  longer  than  four  years.  That  no  parfon  fliould  vote  at  the  cle6tion  of  the 
direftors,  who  had  not  poffeffed  their  Itock  twelve  months.  That  the  ftock  of 
qualification  Ihould,  inftead  of  500I.  as  it  had  formerly  been,  be  loool.  That  the 
mayor's  court  at  Calcutta  fliould  in  future  be  confined  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes, 
to  which  only  its  jurifdiftion  extended  before  the  territorial  acquifitions.  That  in 
lieu  of  this  court,  thus  taken  away,  a  new  one  be  eftabliflied,  confifting  of  a  chief 
juftice  and  three  puifne  judges  ;  and  that  thefe  judges  be  appointed  by  the  crown. 
That  a  fuperiority  be  given  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal,  over  the  other  prefiden- 
cies  in  India.  That  the  right  of  nominating  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal 
fliould  be  vefted  in  the  crown.  The  falaries  of  the  judges  were  alfo  fixed,  at 
8000I.  to  the  chief  juftice,  and  6000I.  a  year  to  each  of  the  other  three.  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  governor-general  and  council  were  fixed,  the  firft  at  25,ooqL 
and  the  four  others  at  io,oool.  each  annually. 

In  the  month  of  November  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  new  regulating  the  company,  under  the  fuppofition  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  direftors,  and  the  then  infolvent  ftate  of  the  company.  The  in- 
tention of  the  bill  was,  to  veft  the  whole  powers  of  the  Eaft  India  company  in 
/even  direSiors^  whofe  names  were  moved  by  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  adopted  by 
the  houfe  of  commons.  They  were  to  hold  their  offices  four  years,  removeable,, 
like  the  twelve  judges,  by  an  addrefs  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  and  not  by 
any  other  power  :  and  nine  gentlemen,  moved  for  and  adopted  in  the  fame  manner^ 
were  to  affift  them  in  managing  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  effeft  of  this  was,  to  veft  in  thefe  feven  direftors  the  whole  influence  of  the 
ofiices  of  every  kind  both  in  India  and  at  home,  belonging  to  the  company  ;  and 
the  whole  influence  arifing  from  their  tranfaftions  in  the  purchafe  of  goods  for* 
exportation,  furnifliing  Ihipping,  ftores,  and  recruits ;  the  influence  arifing  from  the 
method  of  felling  their  goods,  by  bringing  forward  or  keeping  back  goods  at  the 
fales,  or  giving  indulgencies  as  to  payments,  fo  as  to  accommodate  thofe  who  were' 
meant  to  be  favoured ;  the  influence  arifing  from  the  favour  they  may  fliew  to 
thofe  who  are  now  in  England,  and  have  left  debts  or  effefts  in  India,  as  to  the 
mode  of  bringing  home  and  recovering  their  fortunes  j  the  influence  of  contrafts 
of  all  kinds  in  India ;  of  promotions,  from  ftep  to  ftep  ;  of  favour  in  the  inland 
trade  ;  of  intimidation  with  refpeft  to  every  perfon  now  there,  who  may  come 
home  with  a  fortune,  with  regard  to  recovering  his  debts,  the  means  of  remittance,, 
and  enqifiries  into  his  conduft ;  the  influence  upon  foreign  companies,  or  foreign 
ftates,  who  have  eftablifliments  in  that  country,  who,  in  return,  may  have  the 
means  of  afting  upon  individuals  in  Britain;  the  influence  upon  the  native  princes 
of  India,  fome  of  whom  have  already  found  the  way  of  procuring  the  eleftions  of 
members  of  parliament  3  and  many  other  means  of  influence,  which  it  is  irapoflible 
to  forefee,  or  to  trace. 

The 
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The  amount  of  the  whole  cannot  be  computed.  It  was  called. equal  to  tw« 
or  three  millions  a  year ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  magnitude  was  very- 
great  indeed,  and  that  it  might  have  produced  very  remarkable  confequences.  .., 

This  power  was  not,  indeed,  taken  from  the  crown ;  but  it  was  to  be  placed  in 
new  hands,  independent,  during  four  years,  equally  of  the  crown  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thefe  confequences  were  fappofed  neceffarily  to  follow,  that  the  whole 
power  and  patronage  of  India  would  be  vefted  in  the  members  of  that  prefent 
adminiftration,  not  only  during  four  years,  but  as  long  as  India  fliall  belong  to  this 
kingdom,  and  without  any  fear  from  a  future  parliament.  The  bill  paffed  the 
commons,  but,  it  feems,  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  an  oppofition  was  formed 
againll  it  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  as  placing  too  dangerous  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
any  men,  and  which  would  be  fare  to  operate  againft  the  neceffary  powel^of  the 
crown;  and  after  long  debates  it  was  .rejected  by  a  majority  of  19  peers.  The 
confequence  of  this  was  the  downfall  of  the  miniftry,  and  a  general  revolution 
of  the  cabinet. 

A  n€w  bill  paflfed  at  the  clofe  of  the  feffions,  1784,  by  which  three  things  were 
intended.  Firft,  the  eftablifliing  a  power  of  control  in  this  kingdom,  by  which  the 
executive  government  in  India  is  to  be  connefted  with  that  over  the  refl  of  the  em- 
pire. Secondlyj  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  company's  fervants  in  India. 
Thirdly,  the  providing  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  guilty  of  malverfation  in  of- 
fice. 

Accordingly,  fix  perfons  were  nominated  by  the  king  as  commiffioners  for  the 
affairs  of  India,  of  whom  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  for  the  time  being  lhall  be  two,  and  the  prefident  is  to  have  a  call- 
ing vote.  New  commiffioners  are  to  be  appointed  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
crown.  This  board  is  to  fuperintend  and  control  all  operations  refpe£ting  the  civil 
or  military  government  or  revenue  of  the  Britifli  territorial  poffeifions  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  court  of  direftors  of  the  company  are  to  deliver  to  this  board 
all  minutes  and  refolutions  of  themfelves  and  of  the  courts  of  proprietors,  and 
copies  of  all  letters  and  inftruftions  propofed  to  be  fent  abroad,  for  their  approba- 
tion or  alteration.  The  direftors  are  ftili  to  appoint  the  fervants  abroad,  but  the 
king  hath  a  power' by  his  fecretary  of  ftate  to  recall  the  governors  and  members  o£~ 
the  councils,  and  all  inferior  magiftrates.  By  this  bill  there  is  given  to  the  govern 
nor  and  council  of  Bengal  a  control  over  the  other  prefidencies  in  all  public  tranf- 
afitions ;  but  the  council  of  Bengal  are  fubjefted  to  the  direftion  of  the  company 
.at  home,  and  except  in  cafes  of  immediate  danger  and  neceflity,  reftrained  from 
aftinff  without  orders  received  from  hence. 

Another  objefl:  of  the  bill  is  the  redrefs  of  the  grievances  of  the  natives  of  India  j 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  juft  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  v/hich  are  a 
burthen  on  his  country  ;  to  afcertain  the  indeterminate  right  and  pretenfions  -on 
which  fo  many  differences  have  arifen  between  him  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  for 
mented  by  Europeans,  and  to  deliver  the  zemindars,  and  other  native  landholders 
of  India,  from  oppreffion. 

A  material  part  of  this  bill  is  direfted  alfo  againft  the  abufes  faid  to  have  prevail- 
ed in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  enjoining  a  thorough  revifal  of  their  efta- 
blifhment  ;  together  with  a  fupprelhon  of  fuch  places  as  are  found  to  be  ufelefs, 
and  of  fuch  expences  as  may  be  conveniently  avoided.  And,  in  order  i!b  prevent 
any  delufive  fhew  of  retrenchment  in  the  prefent  motion,  or  any  deviation  from  the 
wife  fyftem  of  ceconomy  at  a  future  period,  this  reform  is  direfted  to  be  conftantly 
fubmitted,  in  its  whole  ftate  and  progrefs,  to  parliament. 

Cadets  and  writers  ,  had  hitherto  been  fent  to  India  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to 
rernain  a  burthen  upon  the  cftablifhments  of  the  company.    No  more  of  thefe  are 
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xtow  to  be'  ferit  out,  till  their  number  is  reduced  within  the  proper  complement, 
which  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  future. 

The  recommendations  alfo  of  the  directors  to  offices  abroad  are  now  rendered 
inetYettual ;  and  a  fyftem  is  eftablilhed,  of  fucceffion  by  feniority.  From  this 
regulation  neceffarily  flows  a  limitation  of  the  age  of  perfons  entering  upon  the 
line  of  Eaft  India  fervice  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  years  ;  for,  if  no  provifion 
was  made  to  prevent  children  being  enrolled  on  the  eftablifliment,  they  might 
be  brought  by  fucceffion  to  many  important  employments  before  they  arrived  at 
manhood  :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  perfons  advanced  in  years  might  be  appointed 
to  the  ftaticns  of  young  men,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  repairing  diilipated  fortunes  ; 
and  that  without  the  profpeft  of  being  able  to  do  it  in  the  courfe  of  years  by  re- 
gular advancement  and  legal  profit.  On  the  fame  ground,  and  on  that  of  prevent-  ■ 
ing.  as  far  as  polfible,  the  mifchief  of  tainting  the  government  of  that  continent, 
by  introducing  into  it  the  parties  of  Great  Britain,  all  perfons  who  have  refided 
fwre  years  in  Europe,  fmce  their  return  from  India,  are  precluded  from  any  farther 
re-appointment  to  offices  in  that  country. 

The  laft  body  of  regulations  for  the  company's  fervants  in  India  applies  to  of- 
fences committed  in  that  country. 

Security  had  been  derived  to  Indian  delinquents,  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
cyffences  being  committed  within  the  territories  of  Indian  princes,  fo  as  not  to 
come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Britiffi  government.  This  aft  provides  againfh 
further  evafions  of  this  mifchievous  nature,  by  declaring  the  offence  qually  pu- 
niffiable  in  whatever  territory  of  India  it  is  committed.  Under  the  fpecious  name 
of  Prefents,  the  grolTeft  extortion  had  frequently  been  praStifed ;  and  all  attempts 
to  draw  a  line  having  proved  nugatory,  nothing  remained  but  to  put  an  entire  ftop 
to  the  praftice.  The  aft,  therefore,  of  receiving  prefents,  is  declared  to  be  in  itfelf 
extortion,  and  puniffiable  by  law  accordingly.  Of  the  fame  kind  with  thefe  are 
the  regulations  againft  difobedience  of  orders  ;  and  alfo  againft  the  bargaining  for 
offices.  Both  of  thefe  offences  are  pronounced  mifdcmeanours :  and  provifion  is 
made,  that  the  guilty  perfons  ffiall  not  compound  for  them  with  the  company^ 
nor  ever  be  reftored  to  appointments  in  their  fervice. 

To  prevent,  or  more  eafily  punifli,  the  mifconduft  of  the  fervants  of  the  com- 
pany, every  perfon  returning  from  India  is,  within  the  fpace  of  two  calendar 
months  after  his  return,  to  deliver  in  upon  oath,  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
an  inventory  of  all  lands,  tenements,  goods,  debts,  monies,  fecurities  for  moneyj 
&c.  &c.  fpecifying  what  part  thereof  was  not  acquired  or  purchafed  by  pro- 
perty acquired  in  confequence  of  his  refidence  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  A  duplicate  is  to 
be  given  to  the  court  of  dire6tors,  for  the  infpefclion  of  the^proprietors  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  complaint  v/ithin  three  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  inven- 
tory, that  it  is  evafive,  infufficient,  or  falfe,  then  the  perfon  is  to  be  examined  upon 
oath,  in  the  exchequer,  to  fuch  interrogatories  as  the  court  ffiall  think  fit,  or  be  im- 
prifoned ;  and  if  he  hath  been  guilty  of  any  omiffion  or  concealment  to  the  value 
of  2000I.  all  his  real  and  perfonal  eftate  ffiall  be  forfeited,  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  united  company.  Any  perfon  who  ffiall  within  the  fpace  ot 
three  years  m.ake  difcovery,  on  oath,  of  any  part  of  the  eMte  or  property,  real  or 
perfonal,  of  any  perfon  delivering  fuch  an  inventory,  which  ffiall  have  been  con- 
cealed, ffiall,  upon  conviftion  of  the  perfon,  be  allowed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  eftate  or  effefts  fo  difcovered.  It  is  alfo,  by  this  bill,  lawful  for  the  attorney- 
general,  or  court  of  direftors,  to  exhibit  an  information  againft  any  perfon  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  extortion  or  other  mifdemeanors  committed  in  the  EaftTndieSj 
which  information  is  to  be  tried  by.  comraiffioners. 

Soon  after  the  palfing  of  this  aft,  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  long  given  unwearied 
application  to  the  affairs  of  India,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  con- 
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troul,  introduced  the  laudable  praftice  of  bringing  annually  before  a  committee  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  a  ftatement  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  company 
abroad,  exhibiting  the  balance  upon  the  comparifon  of  the  revenues  and  charges 
of  the  feveral  fettlements.  As  the  company's  right  to  their  exclufive  trade  was, 
by  an  aft  pafled  in  1781,  to  terminate  in  March  1794,  it  became  neceffary  to  make 
provifion  for  that  event ;  which  was  effectually  done  by  Mr.  Dundas's  bill,  pro- 
pofed  the  25th  February  1793  ;  which  meeting  the  approbation  of  parliament, 
had  the  lingular  good  fortune  of  giving  equal  fatisfaftion  to  the  public,  and  to 
the  company ;  to  the  public,  becaufe  inftead  of  400,0001.  they  were  to  receive 
500,0001.  per  ann.  from  the  revenues  of  India  ;  and  to  the  company,  becaufe  they 
were  ftill  to  preferve  their  power  and  privileges,  in  as  far  as  thefe  contributed  to 
promote  the  interefts  of  their  commerce. 

This  falatury  regulation  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  concerns  of  go- 
vernment and  trade  were  fo  intimately  blended  in  our  Indian  provinces,  (it  being 
by  trade  only  that  the  revenues  of  India  can  be  realized  in  Europe)  that  the  two 
objeQs  could  not  be  feparated  without  putting  both  to  hazard,  nor  in  any  event 
without  incurring  great  inconvenience  and  certain  lofs.  Both  the  political  and  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  company  were  to  remain,  therefore,  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  under  the  management  of  the  court  of  dire6tors,  fubjeft  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  executive  power,  itfelf  refponfible  to  parliament  :  the  governor-gene- 
ral of  Bengal  was  to  appear  in  India,  under  the  character  of  an  abfolute  prince, 
to  prefide  not  only  in  the  council  of  Calcutta,  but  in  the  councils  of  Madrafs  and 
Bombay,  when  affairs  called  him  thither,  and  his  commands  were  to  be  obeyed 
over  the  whole  of  our  Indian  dominions,  fpreading  over  an  extent  of  territory,  lit- 
tle inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  But  while  the  governor-general  thus  difplayed  in 
Alia,  a  character  analogous  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  thinking  of  the  natives, 
and  therefore  effential  to  the  efficiency  of  his  government,  he  was  ftill  refponfible 
for  every  a£l  of  his  adminiftration,  from  which  he  might  be  removed  at  pleafure, 
by  the  executive  power  at  home  5  while  he  remained  in  Afia,  he  was  to  obey  im- 
plicitly the  orders  fent  to  him  from  Britain  ;  the  inferior  governors,  with  all  the 
boards  and  tribunals,  refpefting  the  concerns  of  juflice,  police,  revenue,  and  trade, 
were  accountable  in  the  firft  inftance  to  the  governor-general,  and  amenable  in  the 
next  place  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  The  magillrates  who  fuperintended  the 
police,  and  the  officers  who  collefted  the  revenues,  were  no  longer  to  be  entrufted 
with  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  and  the  judging  and  puniOiing  of  crimes  ;  powers 
which  in  their  hands,  might  have  been  employed  as  engines  of  oppreffion.  The 
Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  were  to  preferve  their  own  religion  and  laws ;  and 
without  offering  violence  to  their  feelings  or  prejudices  by  fudden  innovations;, 
means  were  to  be  employed  for  engrafting  flowly,  but  firmly,  on  an  Afiatic  ftock, 
the  equity  and  liberality  which  diftinguilli  the  Englifh  laws,  and  the  enlightened 
idomeftic  policy  which  has  raifcd  this  ifland  to  unrivalled  profperity. 

The  information  which  preceded  or  accompanied  this  falutary  bill,  gave  the  mod 
favoura'ble  view  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  of  the  great  national  benefits  which 
have  already  accrued,  and  which  might  be  expected  in  future  to  flow  in. ftill  greater 
abundance  from  the  Indian  trade  and  territory.  The  revenues  of  the  countries 
ceded  to  the  company  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  were  ftated  at  390,000!.  and  the  future 
revenues  of  the  Brithh  poffeifions  in  India,  were  cftimated  at  nearly  7,000,000}. 
leaving  a  net  furplus,  after  deducing  the  intereft  on  the  debts  in  India  and  the 
civil,  military,  and  commercial  charges  of  1,059,000!.  per  ann.  The  annual  fales 
of  India  goods  in  Europe,  are  eftimated  at  nearly  5,000,000!.  which  exceeds  the 
prime  coft  and  charges  by  743,600!.  and  the  net  furplus  on  the  whole  of  the  re- 
venues and  trade  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  after  paying  eight  per  cent,  dividend 
onthe  capital  ftock  of  five  millions,  is  eftimated  at  1,239,241!.  per  ann. 
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Ban*k:  of  England.]  The  company  of  the  Bank  was  incorporated  by  parlia- 
iiient,  m  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  confideration  of  the  loan 
of  i,20o,oool.  granted  to  the  government;  for  which  the  fubfcribers  received  al- 
moft  8  per  cent.  By  this  charter  the  company  are  not  to  borrow  under  their 
common  feal,  imlefs  by  a£l  of  parliament ;  thej  are  not  to  trade,  or  fufFer  any 
perfon  in  truft  for  them  to  trade,  in  any  goods  or  merchandize ;  but  they  m.ay  deal 
in  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  or  felling  bullion,  and  in  foreign  gold  and  filver 
coin. 

By  an  acl  of  parliament,  pafled  in  the  8th  and  9th  year  of  Will.  III.  they  were 
impowered  to  enlarge  their  capital  flock  to  2,201,171!.  los.  It  was  then  alfo 
enatled  that  the  Bank  flock  ihould  be  a  perfonal,  and  not  a  real  eftate ;  that  no 
contratl,  either  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  Bank  flock,  fiiould  be 
good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  within  feven  days,  and  the 
itock  transferred  in  fourteen  days,  and  that  it  Ihould  be  felony,  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the  Bank,  or  any  i3ank  note,  or  to  alter 
or  erafe  fuch  notes. 

By  another  aft,  palTed  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  the  company  were  impowered 
to  augment  their  capital  to  4,402,343!.  and  they  then  advanced  400,000!.  more  to 
the  government  .;  and  in  1714  they  advanced  anotliern  loan  of  1,500,000!. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the  interefl  of  their  capital  flock 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  when  the  Bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  exchequer 
bills  as  amounted  to  2,000,000!.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of  100,000!.  and  it  was 
declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  call  from  their  members,  in  proportion  to  their 
interefts  in  tlieir  capita!  flock,  fuch  funis  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  fhould  be 
found  neceffary.  If  any  member  fliould  neglect  to  pay  his  fliare  of  the  monies  fo 
called  for,  at  the  time  appointed,  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Royal  Exchange,  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  the  Bank,  not  only  to  flop  the  dividend 
of  fuch  member,  and  to  apply  it  toward  payment  of  the  money  in  queflion  ;  but 
alfo  to  flop  the  transfers  of  the  fhare  of  fuch  defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with  the 
interefl  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  money  fo  omitted  to  be  paid  :  and  if 
the  principal  and  interefl  lliould  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  Bank  fhould  then  have 
power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  flock  belonging  to  the  defaulter  as  would  fatisfy  the 
fame. 

After  this,  the  Bank  reduced  the  interefl  of  the  2,000,000!.  lent  to  the  govern- 
ment, from  5  to.  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed  fevera!  other  annuities,  whicli  were 
afterwards  redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the  national  debt  due  to  the  Bank 
reduced  to  1,600,000!.  But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to  fupply  the  govern- 
ment with  i,6oo,oool.  at  3  per  cent,  which  is  now  called  the  3  per  cent,  annuities; 
fo  that  the  government  was  now  indebted  to  the  company  3,00,000!.  the  one  half 
carrying  4,  and  the  other  3  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of  986,800!.  due  to  them  in 
the  Exchequer  bills  unfatisfied,  on  the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors 
by  retail,  fliould  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of 
39,442!.  the  interefl  of  that  fum  at  4  per  cent.  The  company  alfo  agreed  to  ad- 
vance the  farther  fum  of  1,000,000!.  at  4  per  cent,  into  the  exchequer,  for  exche- 
quer bills  iffued  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties  arifing  from  the  malt  and  land-tax  ; 
in  confideration  of  which,  the  company  were  enabled  to  augment  their  capital  with 
986,800!.  the  interefl  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities,  was  re- 
duced to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  December,  1757,  and  from 
that  time  to  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

In  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid  exchequer  bills,  they  eilabliflicd 
v/hat  is  now  called  Bank  circulation  :  the  nature  of  which  may  be  explained  thus: 
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The  company  of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cafli  fufficient  to  anfwer  not  only 
the  common,  but  alfo  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them  ; 
'and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them,  over  and  above  the  fum  fuppofed  necef- 
fay  for  thefe  purpofes,  they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade' of  the  com- 
pany ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  gold  and  filver, 
and  in  government  fecurities,  &:c.  But  when  the  Bank  entered  into  the  above  men- 
tioned contract,  as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  than  what 
they  deemed  necelTary  to  anfwer  their  ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands,  they 
could  not  conveniently  take  out  of  their  current  caih  fo  large  a  fum  as  a  million, 
with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifli  the  government,  without  either  lelfening 
the  fum  employed  in  difcounting,  buying  gold  and  filver,  &c.  (which  would  have 
been  very  difadvantageous  to  them),  or  inventing  forae  method  that  fhould  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the  million  in  cafli.  The  method  which  they  chofe, 
and  which  fully  anfwers  their  end,  was  as  follows  : 

They  opened  a  fubfcription,  which  they  renew  annually,  for  a  million  of  money  j 
the  fubfcribers  advance  lo  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  the  remainder, 
or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  Bank  fliall  call  upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  lo  per  cent,  fo  advanced  ;  in  conlideration  of  which,  the  Bank  pays 
the  fubfcriber  4  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnifli ;  and  in  cafe  a  call  fliould  be  made  upon  them 
for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Bank  farther  agrees  to  pay  them  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  fuch  fum,  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an 
obligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this  means  the  Bank  obtains  all  the  pur- 
pofes of  keeping  a  million  of  money  by  them ;  and  thoiJgh  the  fubfcribers,  if  no 
call  is  made  upon  them  (which  is  in  general  the  cafe),  receive  fix  and  a  half  per 
cent,  for  the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  fum  of  23,500!.  per 
annum  by  the  contraiSt ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  account : 

The  Bank  receives  from  the  eovernmentj  for  the  advance  of  a7  >. 

million,  -  -  ^     —  -  -  K-  30,000 

The  Bank  pays  to  the  fubfcribers  who  advance,  .1  qo,opqL  and  engage  7       ^  ^ 
to  pay  (when  called  for)  900,000!.  more  3  '^°? 

The  clear  gain  to  the  Bank  therefore  is  ■—  23,500 


This  is  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  fliould  make  no  call  on  the 
fubfcribers,  which  they  will  be  very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe  it  would  not  only 
leflen  their  profit,  but  afFeft  the  public  credit  in  general. 

Bank  fl:ock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  fl:ock,  as  with  this  they  deal 
very  largely  in  foreign  gold  and  filver,  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  at  four 
per  cent,  until  1773,  when  it  was  advanced  to  five.  Befides  which  they  are  al- 
lowed by  government  very  confiderable  fums  annually  for  the  management  of  the 
annuities  paid  at  their  office.  All  which  advantages  render  a  .fliare  in  their  flock 
very  valuable  ;  though  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eaft  India  flock.  The  com- 
pany make  dividends  of  the  profits  half-yearly,  of  which  notice  is  publicly  given ; 
when  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  their  money  may  readily  receive  it:  but  private 
perfons,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and  to  have 
their  intereft  added  to  the  principal  *. 

TJiis  company  is  under  the  direciion  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twen-^ 
four  directors,  who  are  annually  elefted  by  the  general  court,  in  the  fame  maivier 

*  The  Bank  company  is  fuppofed  to  have  twelve  millions  of  circulating  paper. 
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as  in  the  Eaft  India  company.  Thirteen,  or  more,  compofe  a  com't  of  direfclcrs 
for  m.anaging  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

South  Sea  company.]  During  the  long  war  with  France,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  the  payment  of  the  failors  of  the  royal  navy  being  neglefted,  they  received 
tickets  inftead  of  money,  and  were  frequently  obliged,  by  their  neceflities,  to  fell 
thefe  tickets  to  avaricious  men  at  a  diicount  of  40I.  and  fometimes  50I.  per  cent. 
Bv  this  and  other  means  the  debts  of  the  nation  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and 
which  amounted  to  9,471,321!.  fell  into  the  hands  ot  thefe  ufurers.  On  which  Mr. 
Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford, 
proposed  a  fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  deficiencies  61.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate  them  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to 
the  South  Sea  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Filliery,  &c." 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  the  miniftry  never 
thought  ferioufly,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettlement  on  the 
coaft  of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered  the  expectations  of  the  people  ; 
nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into  execution,  or  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  this 
company,  except  the  Alliento,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  furnifliing 
the  Spaniards  with  Negroes  ;  of  which  this  company  was  deprived,  upon  receiving 
ioo,oool.  in  lieu  of  all  claims  upon  Spain,  by  a  convention  between  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  foon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  at  6 
per  cent.  In  the  third  of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent,  and  the  company  advanced  two  millions  more  to  the  government  at  tlie  fame 
intereft.  By  the  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared,  that  they  might 
redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  national  debts;  in  confideration  of  which,  me 
company  were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according  to  the  fums  they 
fliould  difcharge  :  and  for  enabling  them  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchafing  annui- 
ties, exchanging  for  ready  money  new  Exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trade,  &c, 
they  might,  by  fuch  means  as  they  fliould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money 
as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company  flrould  be  judged  neceflary.  The  company 
were  aifo  empowered  to  raife  money  on  the  contrafts,  bonds,  or  obligations,  under 
their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  ftock.  But  if  the  fub-govemor, 
deputy-governor,  or  other  members  of  the  company,  fliould  purchafe  lands  or  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anti- 
cipation on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a  credit 
of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament,  fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  com- 
pany, fliould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  tranfafted  in  the  year  1720,  was  executed  upon  the 
laft  mentioned  ftatute.  The  company  had  at  firft  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs,and  the 
value  of  their  ftock,  for  the  five  years,  had  rifen  fafter  than  that  of  any  other 
company;  and  his  majefty,  after  purchafing  io,oooL  ftock,  had  condefcendedto  be 
their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fituation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above 
ilatute,  the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projefted.  The  pretence  was,  to  raife  a  fund  for 
carr}'ing  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  and  purchafing  annuities,  &;c.  paid  to  the  other 
companies  :  and  propofals  were  printed  and  diftributed,  fhewing  the  advantages  of 
this  defign.  The  fum  iieceflTary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits  that 
were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  fliares,  or  fubfcriptions, 
to  be  purchafed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the  better  to  carry 
oii  the  deception,  the  dire£tors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends;  and  aftually 
declared,  that  every  lool.  original  ftock  would  yield  50I.  per  annum:  which  occa- 
fioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their  ftock,  that  a  fliare  of  lool.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
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800I,  Thi&  was  iti  the  month  of  July  ;  but  before  the  end  of  September  it  fell  to 
150I.  by  which  multitudes  were  ruined.  Moft  of  the  direftors  were  feverely  fined, 
becaufe  even  thofe  who  had  no  fhare  in  the  deception,  ought  to  have  forefeen  and 
prevented  it. 

By  a  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  II.  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  24th 
of  June,  1733,  the  capital  ftock  of  this  company,  which  amounted  to  14,651,103], 
8s.  id.  and  the  fhares  of  the  refpeftive  proprietors,  fnould  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  5  three-fourths  of  which  fhould  be  converted  into  a  joint-fiock,  attended  with 
annuities,  after  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  redemption,  by  parliament,  and  fliould  be 
called  the  New  South  Sea  annuities  ;  and  the  other  fourth  part  fhould  remain  in  the 
company  as  a  trading  capital  ftock,  attended  v/ith  the  refidue  of  the  annuities  or 
funds  payable  at  the  Exchequer  to  the  company  for  their  whole  capital,  till  redemp- 
tion ;  and  attended  with  the  fame  fums  allowed  for  the  charge  of  management, 
with  ail  effefts,  profits  of  trade,  debts,  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  to 
the  South  Sea  company.    That  the  accomptant  of  the  company  fhould,  twice  every 
year,  at  Chriftmas,  and  Midfummer,  or  within  one  month  after,  ftate  an  account  of 
the  company's  affairs,  which  fhould  be  laid  before  the  next  general  court,  in  order 
to  their  declaring  a  dividend  :  and  all  dividends  fhould  be  made  out  of  the  clear 
profits,  and  fhould  not  exceed  what  the  company  might  reafonably  divide  without' 
incurring  any  farther  debt ;  provided  that  the  company  fhould  not  at  any  time  di- 
vide more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  their  debts  were  discharged ;  and  the 
South-Sea  company,  and  their  trading  ftock,  fhould,  exclufively  from  the  new  joint 
ftock  of  annuities,  be  liable  to  all  the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company ; 
and  that  the  company  fhould  caufe  to  be  kept,  within  the  city  of  London,  an  office 
and  books,  in  which  all  transfers  of  the  new  annuities  fhould  be  entered,  and  figned 
by  the  party  making  fuch  transfer,  or  his  attorney ;  and  the  perfon  to  whom  fucli 
transfer  fhould  be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fhould  underwrite  his  acceptance  ;  and  no 
other  method  of  transferring  the  annuities  fliould  be  good  in  law. 

The  annuities  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  other  are  now  reduced  to  3I.  per 
cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  dire6lion  of  a  governor,  fub-governor,.  deputy-gof- 
vernor,  and  twenty-one  direftors but  no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  . 
raajefty  excepted,  unlefs'fuch  governor  has,  in  his  own  name  and  right,  5000I.  in 
the  trading  ftock;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  4000I.  the  deputy-governor  3000I. 
and  a  director  2000L  in  the  fame  ftock.  In  every  general  court,  every  member 
having  in  his  own  name  and  right  500I.  in  trading  ftock,  has  one  vote ;  if  2000L 
two  votes  ;  if  3000I.  three  votes,  and  if  5000].  four  votecv 

The  Eaft  India  company,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  South  Sea  company;, 
are  the  only  incorporated  bodies  to  which  the  government  is  indebted,  except  the 
Million  Bank,  whofe  capital  is  only  one  million,  conftituted  to  purchafe  the  rever- 
fion  of  the  long  Exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  government  was  lately  reduced  to  3  per 
cent,  excepting  only  the  annuities  for  the  year  1758,  the  life  annuities,  and  the  Ex- 
chequer orders :  but  the  South-Sea  company  ftill  continues  to  divide  4  per  cent,  on 
their  prefent  capital  ftock ;  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  profits  they 
make  on  the  fums  allowed  to  them  for  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at 
their  office,  and  from  the  intereft.  of  annuities  which  are  not  claimed  by  the  pro- 
prietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  ft'ocks  are  continually  flufluating  above  and  below 
par,  fo  when  a  perfon,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  tranfatlions  of  that  nature,  reads 
in  the  papers  the  prices  of  ftocks,  where  Bank  ftock  is  marked  perhaps  127,  India 
ditto  134  a  1341,  South  Sea  ditto,  ^ji;  &c.  he  is  to  underftand  that  lool.  of  thofe 
yefpe6tive  ftocks  fell  at  fuch  a  time  for  thofe  feveral  fums. 
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In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  different  ftocks  one  with  another,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  the  intereft;  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  the  laft  payment,  is 
taken  into  the  current  price,  and  the  feller  never  receives  any  feparate  confideration 
for  it,  except  in.  the  cafe  of  India  bonds,  where  the  intereft  due  is  calculated  to  the 
day  of  the  fale,  and  paid  by  the  purchafer,  over  and  above  the  premium  agreed 
for.  But  a&  the  intereft  on  the  ditferent  ftock  is  paid  at  different  times,  this,  if 
not  rightly  underftood,  would  lead  a  perfon,  not  well  acquainted  with  them,  into 
conliderable  miftakes  in  his  computation  of  their  value ;  fome  always  having  a 
quarter's  intereft  due  in  them  more  than  others,  which  makes  an  appearance  of  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  price,  when  in  reality  there  is  none  at  all.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  Old  South  Sea  annuities  fell  for  8^fl.  or  85I.  10s.  while  New  South 
Sea  annuities  fetch  only  844I.  or  84I.  15s.  though  each  of  them  produces  the  fame 
annual  fum  of  3  per  cent;  but  the  old  annuities  have  a  quarter's  intereft  more  due 
on  them  than  the  new  annuities,  which  amounts  to  1 5s.  the  exa6t  difference.  There 
are  alfo  conliderations  that  will  make  one  fpecies  of  annuities  fell  fomewhat  lower 
than  another,  though  of  the  fame  real  value  ;  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities 
making  but  a  fmali  capital,  and  there  not  being,  for  that  reafon,  fo  many  people 
at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  that  fund,  as  into  others,  where  the  capital  is 
larger  ;  becaufe  it  is  apprehended  that  whenever  the  government  pays  off  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  will  begin  with  that  particular  fpecies  of  amiuity,  the  capital  of 
which  is  the  fmalleft. 

A  ftock  may  likewife  be  affeded  by  the  court  of  Chancery ;  for  if  that  court 
fhould  order  the  money  which  is  under  its  direction  to  be  laid  , out  in  any  particu- 
lar ftock,  that  ftock,  by  having  more  purchafers,  will  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price, 
than  any  other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  much  the  credit  and  the  in- 
tereft of  the  nation  depend  on  the  fupport  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  more  par- 
ticulars will  be  given  under  the  article  Revenues.  While  the  annuities  are  regu- 
larly paid,  and  the  principal  infured  by  the  credit  of  both  prmce  and  people,  foreign- 
ers will  lend  us  their  property,  and  all  Europe  be  interefted  in  our  welfare  ;  the 
paper  of  the  companies  will  be  converted  into  money  and  merchandife,  and  Great 
Britain  can  never  want  cafli  to  carry  her  fchemes  into  execution.  In  other  nations^, 
credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of  the  prince,  if  a  monarchy  ;  or  that  of  the  people, 
if  a  republic  ;  but  here  it  is  eftabliflied  on  the  united  intereft-s  of  both,  and  to  hold 
men  by  their  interefts,  is  deemed  the  fureft  tenure. 

Constitution  and  laws.]  Tacitus,  m  defcribing  fuch  a  conftitution  as  that 
of  England,  feems  to  think,  that  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  would  be 
found  imprafticable  in  the  execution.  Experience  has  proved  his  miftake  ;  for  by 
contrivances  unknown  to  antiquity,  the  Engiifhxonftitution  has  exifted  for  above 
500  years.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  it  has  received,  during  that  time,  many 
amendments,  and  fuffered  fome  interruptions  :  but  its  principles  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  defcribed  by  the  above  mentioned  hiftorian,  as  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and 
the.  other  northern  anceftors  of  the  Englilh  nation,  and  which  are  very  improperly 
blended  under  the  name  of  Gothic.  On  the  firft  .mvafion  of  England  by  the 
Saxons,  who  came  from  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  their  laws  and 
manners  were  pretty  much  the  fame  as  thofe  celebrated  by  Tacitus.  The  peo- 
ple had  a  leader  in  time  of  war.  The  conquered  lands,  in  proportion  to  the 
merits  of  his  followers,  and  their  abilities  to  ferve  him,  were  diftributed  among 
them ;  and  the  whole  was  coniidered  as  the  common  property  which  they  were  to 
unite  in  defending  againft  all  invaders.  Frefh  adventurers  coming  over,  under  fe- 
perate  leaders,  the  old  inhabitants  were  driven  into  Wales;  and  thofe  leaders,  at 
laft,  affumed  the  title  of  kings  over  the  feveral  diftrifts  they  had  conquered.  This 
ehange  of  appellation  made  them  more  refge6lable  among  the  Britons,  and  their 
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neiglibours  the  Scots  and  Picls,  bm  did  fiot  incredfe  their  power,  whieh  was  flill 

confined  to  military  affairs. 

All  civil  matters  were  propdfed  in  a  general  affembly  of  the  military  officers  and 
the  people,  till,  by  degrees,  (lierifFs  and  other  civil  officers  were  appointed.  Td 
Alfred  we  owe  that  mafterpiece  of  judicial  polity,  the  fubdivifion  of  England  into 
wapentakes  and  hundreds,  and  the  fubdivifion  of  hundreds  into  tythings,  names 
that  ftill  fubfift  in  England ;  and  overfeers  were  chofen  to  dire£l  them  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  The  flieriff  v/as  the  judge  of  all  civil  and  criminal  matters  within 
the  county,  and  to  him,  after  the  introdufiion  of  Chriftianity,  was  added  the 
bifhop.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  bufmefs  multiplied,  itinerant  and  other  judges 
were  appointed  ;  but  by  the  earliefl  records,  it  appears  that  all  civil  matters  were 
decided  by  12  or  16  men,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  dif- 
pute  lay  ;  and  here  we  have  the  original  of  Englilh  juries.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were  in  ufe  among  the  earlieft  Saxon  colonies,  the  inftitution  being  afcribed  by 
bifliop  Nicholfon  to  Woden  himfelf,  their  great  legiflator  and  captain.  Hence  we 
find  traces  of  juries  in  the  laws  of  all  thofe  countries  which  adopted  the  feudal 
fyftem,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  ;  Vv^hich  had  a  tribunal  compofed  of  12 
good  men  and  true,  equals  or  peers  of  the  party  litigant.  In  England  we  find 
mention  made  of  them  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred,  and  that  not  as  a 
new  invention. 

Before  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity,  we  know  not  whether  the  Saxons  admitted 
of  juries  in  criminal  matters  ;  but  we  are  certain  that  there  was  no  aftion  fo  crimi- 
nal as  not  to  be  compenfated  by  money  *.  A  mul^l  was  impofed  in  proportion 
to  the  guilt,  even  if  it  was  the  murder  of  the  king,  upon  the  malefa6tor,  and  by 
paying  it  he  purchafed  his  pardon.  Thofe  barbarous  ufages  feem  to  have  ceafed 
foon  after  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriftianity  ;  and  cafes  of  murder  and  fe- 
lony were  then  tried,  even  in  the  king's  court,  by  a  jury. 

Royalty,  among  the  Saxons,  was  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  hereditary,  though  in 
faft  it  came  to  be  rendered  fo  through  the  affection  which  the  people  bore  for  the 
blood  of  their  kings,  and  for  preferving  the  regularity  of  government.  Even 
eftates  and  honours  were  not  ftritfly  hereditary,  till  they  were  made  fo  by  William  . 
the  Norman. 

That  prince,  thoughi  he  'made  confiderable  innovations  in  the  Englilh  conftitu- 
tion,  and  is  generally  ftyled  the  Conqueror,  in  confequence  of  the  viftory  which  he 
■obtained  over  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  yet  before  afcending  the  throne  he 
made  a  compa6t  with  his  new  fubjefts,  by  his  coronation  oath,  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Saxon  kings.  His  adminiftration  was,  however,  tyrannical  in  a  very  great 
degree;  but  the  conftitution  eftablifhed  under  him  in  this  kingdom  Vv'-as  notabfolute 
monarchy,  but  rather  aningraftment  of  the  feudal  tenures  and  other  cuftoms  of  Nor- 
mandy upon  the  ancient  Saxon  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  He  more  than  once 
;fwore  to  maintain  thofe  laws  ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  confirmed  them 
in  parliament ;  yet  not  without  great  alterations,  to  which  the  whole  legiflature 
agreed,  by  a  more  complete  introduftion  of  the  ftrift  feudal  law,  as  it  was  prac- 
tifed  in  Normandy;  which  produced  a  different  political  fyftem,  and  changed  both 
power  and  property  in  many  ref|)eds  ;  though  the  firft  principles  of  that  law,  and 
general  notions  of  it,  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  Englifli  fome  ages  before.  It 
muft,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  William  divided  many  of  the  Englifti  eftates 
among  his  Norman  followers,  under  pretence  that  their  former  owners  bad  fought 
againft  him  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  :  and  he  portioned  out  the  lands  into  knights 
tees^  an  ijidetermined  number  of  which  formed  a  barony,  and  thofe  baronies  were 
given  to  the  great  noblemen  who  compofed  what  is  culled  the  King's  Court,  or 


"*  Called  by  the  Saxons  Guelt,  and  thence  the  word         in  criminal  trials. 

7  Court 
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Court  of  Peers,  from  every  baron  being  a  peer,  or  equal  to  another.  In  this  court 
all  civil,  a5  well  as  military  matters,  and  the  proportion  of  knights  and  men,  which 
each  baron  was  to  raife  for  the  king's  fervice,  were  fettled.  Even  biihopricks  were 
converted  into  lay  baronies,  and  were  obliged,  as  others,  to  furnidi  their  quotas.  In 
many  refpecl:s,  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman  line  afterwards  did  all  they  could  to 
efface  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  remembrance  of  the  Saxon  conftitution  ^ 
but  the  attempt  was  to  no  purpofe.  The  nobility,  as  well  as  the  people,  had  their 
complaints  againft  the  crown,  and  after  much  war  and  bloodflied,  the  famous  char- 
ter of  Englifh  liberties,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Charta,  was  forcibly 
obtained  from  king  John,  and  confirmed  by  his  fon  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  in  1216.  It  does  not  appear,  that  till  this  reign,  and  after  much  blood 
bad  been  fpilt,  the  commons  of  England  were  reprefented  in  parliament,  or  the 
great  council  of  the  nation ;  fo  entirely  had  the  barons  engroffed  the  difpofal  of 
property. 

The  precife  year  when  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  is  not  known ;  but  we 
are  certain  there  was  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  though  we  fhall  not  enter  into 
any  difputes  about  their  fpecific  powers  *.  We  therefore  now  proceed  to  defcribe 
tiie  CONSTITUTION  as  it  Hands  at  prefent. 

In  all  ilaies  there  i^  an  abfolute  fupreme  power,  to  which  the  right  of  legiflatiou 
belongs ;  and  which,  by  the  admirable  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  veiled  ip. 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Of  the  king.]  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is. 
veiled  by  our  conftitution  in  a  lingle  perfon,  king  or  queen  ;  for  it  is  indifferent  to 
which  fex  thz  crown  defcends :  the  perfon  entitled  to  it  is  immediately  intrufted 
with  all  the  eniigns,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  fovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne 
of  thefe  kingdoms  depends,  is :  that  the  crown,  by  common  law  and  conftitu- 
tional  cuftom,  is  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  that  the 
right  of  inheritance  may  be  limited  by  aQ  of  parliament :  under  which  limitations 
the  crown  ftill  continues  hereditary." 

That  the  reader  may  enter  more  clearly  into  the  dedu£l:ion  of  the  fallowing 
royal  fucceffion,  by  its  being  transferred  from  the  houfe  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him,  that  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without 
ilTue,  it  became  neceflary  to  recur  to  the  other  ilTue  of  her  grandfather  Henry  VIL 
by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  queen  :  whofe  eldeft  daughter  Margaret,  having  married 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland;  king  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of  England  the 
Firft,  was  the  lineal  defcendant  from  that  alliance.  So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearJy 
as  in  Henry  VIII.  centered  all  the  claims  of  the  different  competitors-  from  the 
Norm.an  invafion  downward;  he  being  indifputably  the  lineal  heir  of  William  L. 
And  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  in  his  perfon  alfo  centered  the  right  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs,  which  had  been  fufpended  from  the  Norman  invafion  till  his 
fucceffion ;  for  Margaret  the  fifter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the. 

*  Judge  Blackftone  maintains-,  that  a  great  or  rour  informs  us,  that,  king  Alfred  ordSined  for. 

general  council  of  the  realm  hath  been  held  imme-  a  perpetual  ufage,  that  thefe  councilllliould  meet 

morially  under  the  feverai  names  of  michel  Jynoth,  twice  a  year  or  oftener  if  need  be.    Our  fucceed- 

or  great  council ;  mkkel-gemote^  or  great  meeting  ;  ing  Saxon  and  Danifli  monarclis  Keld  freqitient 

and  more  frequently  luittena  gemote,  or  the  meet-  councils  of  this  fort,  as  appears  from  their  refpec- 

ing  of  wife  men.    It  was  alfo  ftyled  in  Latin  com-  tive  codes  of  laws.    There  is  alfo  no  doubt  but 

mune   concilium  regni,  and  fojTietimes  communitas  thefe  great  councils  were  held  regularly  und^r  the 

Ttgni  Anglia,     We  have  inftances  of  its  meeting,  firft  princes  of  the  Normaiv  line;  for  in  Edward  the 

to  order  the  alfairs  of  the  kingdorn,  to  make  new  Third's  time,  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the 

laws  and  amend  the  old,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  pleaded  in 

Ina  king  of  the  V/eft  Saxons,  A.D.  725,  Offa,  king  the  cafe  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundibury,  and 

of  the  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  in  judicially  allowed  by  the  court, 
their  feverii  realms  of  the  heptarchy.    The  Mir- 

Outlaw, 
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Outlaw,  and  grand-daughter  of  king  Edmund  Ironfide,  was  the  perfon  in  whom 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  Saxon  kings,  fuppofmg  it  not  aboliflied  by  the  Conqueft, 
refided.  She  married  Malcolm  111.  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  Henry  11.  by  a  defcent 
from  Matilda  their  daughter,  is  generally  called  the  reftorer  of  the  Saxon  line. 
But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  Malcolm  by  his  Saxon  queen,  had  fons  as  well 
as  daughters ;  and  that  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  from  that  time  downward, 
were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Of  this  royal  family  king  James  I. 
was  the  lineal  defcendant ;  and  therefore  united  in  his  perfon  every  poUible  claim 
by  hereditary  right,  to  the  Englifli  as  well  as  Scottilh  throne,  being  the  heir  both 
of  Egbert  and  VVilliam  the  Norman. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  convention  of  eftates  or  reprefentative  body  of 
the  nation,  declared,  that  the  mifconduft  of  James  11.  amounted  to  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant. 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  con- 
vention appointed  the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  king  Charles  1. 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of  fucceflion;  with  a  temporary  excep- 
tion,  or  preference  to  the  perfon  of  king  "VVilliam  III. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  Charles  I.  (whereby  the 
throne  might  again  have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of  king  James  I.  viz.  to  the  princefs 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  proteftantsj  and  Ihe  is  now 
the  common  ftock,  from  whom  the  heirs  of  the  crown  defcend  *. 

The 

*  A  Chronology,  of  Englifh  KiNGsf^from  the  time  that  this  country 'became  united  under  one  mo- 
narch, in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,  who  fubdued  the  other  princes  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Angle-land  to  this  part  of  the  ifland,  the  Saxons  and  Angles  having,  about  four  centuries  be- 
fore,  fubdued  the  ancient  Britons,  whom  they  drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall, 

Began  to 
reign. 

800  Egbert  1 
838  Ethelwolf 
857  Ethelbald 
860  Ethelbert 
866  Ethelred 
871  Alfred  the  Great 
.901  Edward  the  Elder 
925  Athelftan  ^  Saxon  Princes. 

941  Edmund 


946  Edred 
955  Edwy 
959  Edgar 

975  Edward  the  Martyr 
978  Ethelred  II. 

1016  Edmund  II.  or  Ironfide  J 

1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark ") 

1035  Harold  >  Danifho 

1039  Hardicanute  j 
1 04 1  Edward  the  Confeflbr  7  g^^j^ 
1065  Harold  5 

66  WW     I  5^.  (Co'^'^o^^y '^u'^c  of  Normandy,  a  province  facing  the  fouth  of 

10  1  lam  England,  now  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 

1087  William  II.  7  n  r.u 

'  TT       T      >  Sons  of  the  Conqueror.. 

1 100  Henry  I.      j  -  ^ 

1135  Stephen,  grandfon  to  the  Conqueror,  by  his  fourth  daughter  Adela. 

1 1  C4.  Henr   II   I     (Plantagenet)  grandfon  of  Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  the  emprels  Maud,  and  her 

J     '  fecond  hulband  GeofFry  Plantagenet,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  count  of  Anjou. 

xi8q  Richard  I.  7  c  r  tt  tt 
1 199  John        J  Sons  of  Henry  II. 

J2i6  Henry  III.  fon  of  John. 
1S72  Edward  I.  fon  of  Henry  III. 

1307  Ed- 
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Tlie  true  ground  and  principle,  upon  which  the  Revolution  proceeded,  was  en- 
tirely a  new  cafe  in  politics,  which  had  never  before  happened  in  our  hiftory ;  the 
abdication  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  thorne  thereupon.  It 
was  not  a  defeafance  of  the  right  of  fucceffion,  and  a  new  limitation  of  the  crown, 
by  the  king  and  both  houfos  of  parliament :  it  was  the  aft  of  the  nation  alone,  up- 
on a  conviftion  that  there  was  no  king  in  being  ;  for,  in  a  full  aflerably  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  met  in  convention  upon  the  fuppofition  of  this  vacancy,  both  houfes 
came  to  this  refolution  ;  "  that  king  James  11.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the 
conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Jefuits,  and  other  wicked  perfons,  having  violated 
the  fundamental  laws  ;  and  having  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  ab- 
dicated the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  Thus  ended  at 
once,  by  this  fudden  and  unexpefled  revolution,  the  old  line  of  fucceffion :  which 
from  the  Norman  invafion  had  lafted  above  600  years,  and  from  the  union  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  in  king  Egbert,  almoft  900. 

Though  in  fome  few  points  the  revolution^  was  notfo  perfeft  as  might  have  been 
wilhed,  yet  from  thence  a  new  cera  commenced,  in  which  the  bounds  of  preroga- 
tive and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  principles  of  government  more  tho- 
roughly examined  and  underftood,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjefit  more  explicitly 
guarded  bv  legal  provifions,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Englifli  hiftory.  It  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  convention  avoided  with  great  wifdom  the  extremes 
into  which  the  vifionary  theories  of  fome  zealous  republicans  would  have  led  them. 

Began  to 
reign. 

1307  Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 
1327  Edward  III.  fon  of  Edward  II. 

1377  Richard  II.  grandfon  of  Edward  III.  by  his  eldeft  fon,  the  Black  Prince. 

(  Son  to  Tohti  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancalter,  fourth  fon  to  Ed- 
139.9  Henry  IV.  I 

1413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV.  Houfe  of  Lancafter, 

1422  Henry  VI.  fon  of  Henry  V. 

1 46 1  Edward  IV.  defcended  from  Edward  HI.  by  Lionel  his  3d  fon.") 
1483  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  IV.  I  Houfe  of  York. 

1483  Richard  III.  brother  of  Edward  IV.  '  ) 

^  (Tudor  fon  of  the  countefs  of"^ 


1485  Henry  VII.  <^     Richmond,  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter 


Houfe  of  Tudor  in  whom  tvere  united  the  houfes  of 


1509  Henry  VH[.  fon  of  Henry  VII.  j»    Lancafler  and  York,  by  Henry  VII. 's  marriage 

1547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  |     with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

'558  EHzTbeth      }  Daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  J 

i6o-j  Tames  I  \         grandfon  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII, 

^  •'  '\     and  firft  of  the  Stuart  family  in  England. 

1625  Charles  I.  fon  of  James  1. 
Commonwealth,  and  prcteitorate  of  Cromwell. 

f^''''''r^'-l  Sons  of  Charles  I. 
1685  James  Jl.  \ 

1688  \  ^  '^^'^"^  -^H.  nephev/  and  fon-in-lav/  of  James  II. 

j  and  Mary  1  Daughters  of  James  11.  in  whom  ended  the  Proteftant'line  of  Charles  I.  For  James  I'f. 

1702  Anne  )  upon  his  abdicating  the  throne,  carried  with  him  his  fuppofed  infant  fon  (the  late 
Pretender),  who  was  excluded  by  aft  of  parliament,  which  fettled  the  fucceliion 
the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  James  I.  The  furviving  iflue  of  James,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  were  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Charles,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  Eleftor  Palatine,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  left  a  daughter,  the  princefs  Sophia,  who  married  the  dukeof  Bi  unl'- 
wick  Lunenburgh,  by  whom  fhe  had  George,  elector  of  Hanover,  who  afcended 
the  throne,  by  adt  of  parliament,  exprefly  made  in  favour  of  his  mother. 

1 714  George  I.  ") 

1727  George  If.  fon  of  George  I.  >  Houfe  of  Hanover. 

J  760  George  III.  grandfon  of  George  II.  j 

LI-  .  lley 
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They  held  that^the  mifconduiSi:  of  king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fub- 
vert  the  conftitution,  and  not  to  an  actual  fubverfion,  or  total  diffolution  of  the 
government.  They,  therefore,  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
an  abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  confequent  vacancy  of  the  throne ;  where- 
by the  government  wrs  allowed  to  fabfift,  though  the  executive  magiftrate  was. 
gone:  and  the  kingly  office  to  remain,  though  James  v/as  no  longer  king.  Thus 
the  conftitution  was  kept  entire ;  which,  upon  every  found  principle  of  govern- 
ment, muft  otherwife  have  fallen  to  pieces,  had  fo  principal  and  conftituent  a  part 
as  the  royal  authority  been  aboliflied,  or  even  fufpended. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  colleft,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  prefent  hereditary, 
though  not  quite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as  formerly ;  and  the  common  ftock  or 
anceftor,  from  whom  the  defcent  muft  be  derived,  is  alfo  different.  Formerly  the 
common  ftock  was  king  Egbert;  then  William  the  Conqueror;  afterward,  in 
James  I.'s  time,  the  two  common  ftocks  united,  and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  in  1688  :  now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia,  in  whom  the  inheritance  was 
vefted  by  the  new  king  and  parliament.  Formerly  the  defcent  was  abfolute,  and 
the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  without  any  reftriftion  ;  but  now,  upon  the  new 
fettlement,  the  inheritance  is  conditional ;  being  limited  to  fuch  heirs  only,  of  the 
body  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  as  are  Proteftant  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  are  married  to  none  but  Proteftants. 

In  this  due  medium  confifts  the  true  conftitutional  notion  of  right  of  fucceffion 
to- the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  extremes,  between  which  it  fteers, 
have  been  found  deftruftive  to  thofe  ends  for  which  focieties  were  formed,  and 
continued.  Where  the  firft  magiftrate,  upon  every  -fucceffion,  is  elected  by  the 
people,  and  may  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  laws  be  depofed,  (if  not  puniflied) 
by  his  fubjefts,  this  may  found  like  the  perfeftion  of  liberty,  and  look  well  enough 
when  delineated  on  paper ;  but  in  practice  will  be  found  always  dangerous,  often 
ruinous.  On  the  other  hand,  divine  indefeafible  hereditary  right,  when  joined  with 
the  doftrine  of  unlimited  paffive  obedience,  is  of  all  conftitutions  the  moft  thoroughly 
flavifn  and  intolerable.  But  when  fuch  an  hereditary  right,  as  our  laws  have 
created  and  vefted  in  the  royal  ftock,  is  interwoven  with  thofe  liberties  which  are 
equally  the  inheritance  of  the  fubjecl,  this  union  will  form  a  conftitution,  in  theory 
the  nioft  beautifal  of  any,  in  practice  the  moft  approved,  and,  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  in  duration  the  moft  permanent.  This  conftitution  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Briton  to  underftand,  to  revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  exprefled  in  his  oath  at  the  coronation, 
which  is  adminiftered  by  one- of  the  archbithops,  or  biffiops  of  the  realm,  in  the 
prefence  of  ail  the  people ;  who,  on  their  parts,  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath- 
01  allegiance  to.  the  crown.  This  coronation  oath  is  conceived  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  Tke  archhijliop,  or  hijliop,  ftiall  Jay,  Will  you  folemnly  promife  and  fwear,  to- 
govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cuf- 
torns  of  the  fame  ?i — The  king  or  .queen  JItall  fay,  I  folemnly  promife  fo  to  do. 

"  Archhijhop  or  bijhop.  Will  you  to  your  pov/eV  caufe  law  and  juftice,  in  mercy, 
to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ? — King  or  Queen.    I  will. 

"  ArcJibiJliop  or  bijhop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power  maintain  the  laws 
of  God,  the  true  profeffion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  Foteftant  reformed  religion  efta- 
-bliffied  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preferve  unto  the  biihops  and  clergy  of  this 
■Tealm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights  and  privileges 
as  by  the  law  do  or  ihall  appertain  unto  them^,  or  any  of  them  }-^King  or  queen,  AH 
this  i  promife  to  do. 

"  After 
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After  this  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  holy  go/pels,  JJiall  fay, 
Tlie  things  which  I  have  here  before  promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help 
me  God.    And  then  kifs  the  book." 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now  prefcribed  by  our  laws :  and 
we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  king's  part,  in  this  original  contraft,  are  expreffed  all 
the  duties  that  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people  ;  viz.  to  govern  according  to  law ; 
to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  to  maintain  the  eftabliflied  religion.  With 
refpetl  to  the  latter  of  thcfe  three  branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  thej 
aft  of  union,  5  Anne  c.  8.  two  preceding  ftatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed;  the 
one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England,  v\'hich 
enatf,  the  former,  that  every  king  at  his  fucceffion  fliall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath, 
to  preferve  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  Prefbyterian  church-government  in  Scot-! 
land :  the  latter  that,  at  his  coronation,  he  fliall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath, 
to  preferve  the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithllanding  the  limitations  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  is  the  greateft  monarch  reigning  over  a  free  people.  His  perfon  is  facred 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  makes  it  high  treafon  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death 
neither  can  he,  in  himfelf,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law  taking  no  cog- 
nizance of  his  aftions,  but  only  in  the  perfons  of  his  minifters,  if  they  infringe  the 
laws  of  the  land.  As  to  his  power,  it  is  very  great,  though  he  has  no  right  to  ex- 
tend his  prerogative  beyond  the  ancient  limits,  or  the  boundaries  prefcribed  by  the 
conftitution  3  he  can  make  no  new  laws,  nor  raife  any  new  taxes,  nor  aft  in  oppo- 
iition  to  any  of  the  laws ;  but  he  can  make  war  or  peace ;  fend  and  receive  am- 
baffadors  ;  make  treaties  of  league  and  commerce  ;  levy  armies,  and  fit  out  fleets, 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  the  annoyance  of  his  enemies,  or  the  fuppreffion 
of  rebellions ;  grant  commiilions  to  his  officers  both  by  fea  and  land,  or  revoke  them 
at  pleafure ;  difpofe  of  all  magazines,  caftles,  &c.  fammon  the  parliament  to 
meet,  and  when  met,  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  diffolve  it  at  pleafure ;  refufe  his  affent 
to  any  bill,  though  it  had  pafled  both  houfes ;  w^hich,  confequently,  by  fuch  a  re- 
fufal,  has  no  more  force  than  if  it  had  never  been  moved  ;  but  this  is  a  prerogative 
that  the  kings  of  England  have  very  feldom  chofen  to  exercife.  He  enjoys  the 
right  of  chuling  his  own;  council ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  of 
the  houfliold,  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  church :  and  in  fine,  is  the  fountaia 
of  honour,  from  whom  all  degrees  of  nobility  and  knighthood  are  derived.  Such 
is  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  parliament.]  Parliaments,  or  general  councils,  in  fome  fliape,  are, 
as  has  been  obferved  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  ifland, 
and  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf.  Blackftone,  in  his  valuable  Commentaries, 
fays,  "  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  in  the  main  the  conftitution  of  parliament,  as  it 
now  ftands,  was  marked  out  fo  long  ago  as  the  17th  of  king  John,  A.  D.  12 15,  in 
the  great  charter  granted  by  that  prince ;  wherein  he  promifes  to  fummon  all 
archbiihops,  biftiops,  abbots,  lords,  and  greater  barons  perfonally ;  and  all  other 
tenants  in  chief,  under  the  crown,  by  the  theriff  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain 
place,  with  forty  days  notice,  to  affefs  aids  and  fcutages  when  neceffary.  And  this 
conftitution  hath  fubfifted,  in  faft,  at  leaft  from  the  year  1266,  49  Henry  III. 
there  being  ftill  extant  writs  of  that  date  to  fummon  knights,  citizens,  and  burgef- 
fes  to  parliament." 

The  parliament  is  affembled  by  the  king's  writs,  and  its  fitting  muft  not  be  inter- 
mitted above  three  years.  Its  conftituent  parts  are,  the  king  fitting  there  in  his 
royal  political  capacity,  and  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm ;  the  lords  fpiritual,  the 


*  See  the  note,  page  255. 
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lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in  one  houfc),  and  the  commons, 
who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another.  The  king  and  thefe  three  eftates  together  form 
the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to- 
be  caput,  prhicipium,  et  finis.  For  upon  their  coming  together  the  king  meets  them, 
either  in  perfon,  or  by  reprefentation ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  beginning- 
of  a  parliament;  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  diflblving  them. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  that  the  exe- 
cutive power  fhould  be  a  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  legifiature.  The 
crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  eftablifhed  law;  but  it 
may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggelled  and  confented  to  by  the 
two  houfes.  The  legiilature  therefore  cannot  abridge  the  executive  power  of  any 
rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  own  confent :  fince  the  law  muft  per- 
petually Hand  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it.  And 
herein  confifts  the  true  excellence  of  the  Englilh  government,  that  all  the  parts  of 
it  reciprocally  checking  each  other's  encroachments,  each  retains  its  due  weight; 
and  the  conftitution  preferves  its  inalterable  fiability. 

The  lords  fpir  tual  confift  of  two  archbifliops  and  twenty-four  billiops.  The  lords. 
t<:mporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  biihops  not  being  in  ftriftnefs  held 
to  be  fuch,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament.  Some  of  the  peers  fit  by  defcent,  as 
do  all  ancient  peers ;  fome  by  creation,  as  do  all  the  new-made  ones :  others,  fince 
the  union  with  Scotland,  by  eleftion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  fixteen  peers,  W'ha 
reprefent  the  body  of  the  Scotch  nobility.  The  number  of  peers  is  indefinite,  and 
may  be  increafed  at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in  our  mixed  conftitution,  in  order 
to  defend  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people.  It  creates  and  preferves 
that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  i^rom  the  peafant  to  the  prince 
rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation,  and  diminifiiing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes. 
The  nobility  therefore  are  the  pillars,  which  are  reared  from  among  the  people, 
more  immediately  to  fupport  the  throne and  if  that  falls,  they  muft  alfo  be'  buried 
under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  w^hen  in  the  laft  century  the  comm.ons  had  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  monarchy,  they  alfo  voted  the  boufe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and 
dangerous. 

The  commons  confift  of  all-  fuch  men  of  any  property  in  the  kingdom  as  have 
not  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  every  one  of  which  has  a  voice  in  parliament,  either 
perfonaliy,  or  by  his  reprefentatives  *.  In  a  free  ftate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed 
ii  free  agent,  ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  his  own  governor ;  and  therefore  a 
branch  at  leaft  of  the  legiflative  power  fliould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  Ihould 
do  that  by  their  reprefentatives,  which  it  is  impracticable  to  perform  in  perfon  : 
reprefentatives,  chofen  by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diftri61s,  wherein  all 
the  voters  are,  or  eafiiy  may  be,  diftlnguifhed.  The  counties  are  therefore- repre- 
fer-led  by  knights,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  :  the  cities  and  boroughs  are 
reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeffcs,  chofen  by  the  mercantile  part,  or  fuppofed 
trading  intereft  of  the  nation  f.    The  number  of  Engliih  reprefentatives  is  513,  and 

of 


*  This  mnft  be  ■underftood  with  fome  limitation. 
Thofe  who  are  pofiefled  of  lahd-eftates,  though"  to 
the  value  of  only  40s,  per  annum,  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament;  as  have  moft  of 
the  members  of  corporations,  boroughs,  &c.  But 
there  are  very-  large  rrading  towns,-  and  populous 
places,  which  fend  no  members  to  parliament;  and 
of  thofe  towns  which  do  fend  members,  great  num- 
btTS  cf  the  inhabitants  have  no  votes.  IVJany 


thoufand  perfons  of  great  perfonal  property,  have, 
therefore,  no  reprefentatives.  Indeed,  the  inequali- 
ty of  the  reprefentation  has  been  julily  confidcred 
as  one  of  the  greateft  imperfections  in  the  Englifli 
conftitution. 

t  Copy  of  the  bribery  oath,  which  is  admL- 
niftered  to  all  perfons  before  they  poll : 

''I  '       ■  .         do  fwear  (or,  be  • 

ir;g  one  cf  thepeofh  called  Quakersj  do  folemnly 

aiiirn\) 
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of  Scotch  45;  in  all  558.  And  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one  particular 
diftricl,  when  elected  and  returned,  ferves  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end'  of  his- 
coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general ;  not  merely  to  ferve  his  conftituejfits, 
but  alfo  the  commonwealth,  and  to  advife  his  majefty,  as  appears  from  tha  writ  df" 
fummons. 

Thefe  are  the  confiltuent  parts  of  a  parliam-ent,  the  king,  the  lords  fpiritual  and: 
-temporal,  and  the  commons.    Parts,  of  which  each  is  fo  neceffary,  that  the  confent- 
of  ail  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law  that  fliould  bind  the  fubjeft.  What- 
ever is  enattcd  for  law  bv  one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the  tln-ee,  is  no  itatute,;  and  to  > 
it  no  regard  is  due,  unleis  in  what  relates  to  their  ov/n  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdittion  of  parliament,  fays  fir  Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranfcen-- 
dent  and  abfohite,  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  caufes  or  perfons,  within 
any  bounds.  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making,  confirm- 
ing, enlarging,  rellraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of 
laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  polhble  denominations,  ecciefiaftical  or  temporal^,, 
civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal :  this  being  the  place  where  that  abfolule 
defpotic  power,  which  muft  in  all  governments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufted  by 
the  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and, 
remedies,  that  tranfcend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  w"ithin  the  reach  of 
this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model  the  facceflion  to  the 
crown;  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil.  and  Vv^illiam  III.  It  can  alte^r. 
tile  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children,  Edward  VI.  Mary,  and  Eliza-: 
beth.  It  can  change  and  create  afrefli  even  the  conflitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  parliaments  themfelves  ;  as  was  done  by  the  a£t  of  union,  and  the  feveral  fta-^ 
lutes  for  triennial  and  feptennial  eleclions.  It  can  do  every  thing  that  is  not  natu- 
rally impoihble ;  and  therefore  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  its  power  by  a  figure 
rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  But  then  its  power,  however  great, 
was  given  to  it  in  truft,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  employed  according  to  the  rules 
ofjulHce,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  And  it  is. 
moll  efTential  to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  fuch  members  be  delegated  to 
this  important  truft,  as  are  moft  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  thei^^ 
knowledge;  for  it  was  a  knowm  apophthegm  of  the  great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,, 
"  that  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament :"  and,  as  hr  Mat- 
thew Hale  obferves-,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greateft  court,  over  which  none, 
other  can  have  jurifdi61ion  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  raifgovernmcnL 
Ihould  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the  f 
ner  of  legal  remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife,  by.  placing  this  extenfive  au-» 
thority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or  elfe  improper,  to  manage  it,  provi- 
fion  is  made,  that  no  one  fliall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe  of  parliament  unlcfs  he  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  prevent  innovations  in  religion  and  government,  it 
is  enacted  that  no  member  fliali  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe,  till  he  hath,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration  ;  and 
fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiatioil,  the  invocation 
of  faints,  and  the  facrlfice  of  the  mafs.  To  prevent  dangers  that  may  arife  . to  the 
kingdom  from  foreign  attachments,  connexions,  or  dependencies,  it  is  enabled; 
that  no  alien,  born  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Great .  Britain,  even 

afErm)  I  have  not  received  or  had,  by  myfeif,  or  reward,  or  any  promife  or  fec\irity  for  nny  mon.^y, 
any  perfon  whatfoever  in  truft  for  me,  or  for  my  ofiice,  or  employ ment,.  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my 
ufe  ar.d  benefit,  diredly  or  indircfty,  anv  fam  cr  vote  at  this  eieftion;  and  that  I  have  not  before 
fums  of  money,  ofiice,  place.cr  employ  .mtnt,  giftc  r    bcea  polled  at  this  cledlon.    So  help  me  Gnd." 

thou-:h 


ubjects  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  ail  man- 
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though  he  be  naturalized^  fliall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of 
parliament. 

Some  of  the  moft  important  privileges  of  the  members  of  either  houfe  are,  pri- 
vilege of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their  domeftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods.  As 
to  the  firft,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared  by  the  ftatute  of  i  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2,. 
as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  "  that  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  debates, 
and  proceedings  in  parliaments,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned  in  any 
court  or  place  out  of  parliament."  And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particularly, 
demanded  of  the  king  in  perfon^  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at 
the  opening  of  every  new  parliam-ent.  So  are  the  other  privileges,  of  perfon, 
fervants,  land's,  and  goods.  This  includes  not  only  privilege  from  illegal  violence, 
but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and  feizures  by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  To  af- 
fault  by  violence  a  member  of  either  houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  con- 
tempt of  parliament,  and  as  fuch  puniflied  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Neither  can 
any  member  of  either  houfe  be  arrefted  and  taken  into  coftody,  nor  ferved  with  any 
procefs  of  the  courts  of  law ;  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefted  ;  nor  can  any 
entry  be  made  on  his  lands ;  nor  can  his  goods  be  deftrained  or  feized,  without  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament  *. 

The  "houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended,  and  confequently  are,  by  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  fuch  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  or  have  been  made  ferjeants  at  law; 
as  likewife  by  the  mafters  of  the  court  of  chancery ;  for  their  advice  in  point  of 
law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their  proceedings. 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the  lord  cliancellor,  or  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  feal,  which  dignities/are  commonly  vefted  in  the  fame  perfon.  Each, 
peer  has  a  right,  when  a  vote  paftes  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  enter  his  diffent, 
on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  reafons  for  fuch  diffent ;  which  is  ufually 
ftyled  his  proteft.  Upon  particular  occaiions  thefe  protefts  have  been  fo  bold  as  to 
give  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  and  have  therefore  been  expunged  from 
the  journals :  but  this  is  confidered  a  violent  meafure. 

Ihe  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  ftyled  the  grand  inqueft  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, impowered  to  enquire  into  all  national  grievances.  The  peculiar  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  commons  relate  principally  to  the  raifmg  of  taxes,  and  the 
elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  With  regard  to  taxes,  it  is  the  an- 
cient indifputable  privilege,  and  the  right  of  the  hcrufe  of  commons,  that  all  grants 
of  fubfidies,  or  parliamentary  aids,  do  begin  in  their  houfe,  and  be  firft  beftowed 
by  them ;  although  their  grants  are  not  effeftual  until  they  have  the  affent  of  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legiflature.  The  general  reafon  given  for  this^  exclulive 
privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is,  that  the  fupplies  are  raifed  upon  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  alone  ihould  have  the  right  of 
taxing  themfelves.  And  fo  reafonably  jealous  are  the  commons  of  this  privilege, 
that  herein  they  will  not  fuffer  the  other  houfe  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of 
rejefting ;  they  will  not  permit  the  leaft  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made  by 
the  lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by  a  money-bill.  Under  this  appella- 
tion are  included  all  bills  by  which  money  is  direfted  to  be  raifed  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  for  any  purpofe,  or  in  any  fliape  whatfoever ;  either  for  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment, and  collcfted  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the  land-tax  ;  or  for  pri- 
vate benefit,  and  coile£led  in  any  particular  diilrifl:,  as  by  turnpikes,  parifli-rates, 
and  the  like. 

*  Til's  exemption  from  arrefts  for  lawful  debts,  linqulfhed  their  privilege  by  aft  of  parliament  in 
was  always  confidered  by  the, public  as  a  grievance.  1770  ;  and  members  of  both  houfes  may  now  be 
The  lords  and  commons,  therefore,  generoufly  re-    fued  like  other  debtors. 

'1  The 
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The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in  both  houfes.  In  each  houfe 
.the  aft  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  :  and  this  majority  is  declared  by  votes 
openly  and  publicly  given;  not  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  fenatorial  affemblies, 
privately  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  method  may  be  fervioeable  to  prevent  intrigues 
and  unconilitutional  combinations,  but  it  is  impoflible  to  be  pradifed  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  where  every  member's  conduct  is  fubjefl:  to  the  future  cenfurc 
of  his  conftituents,  and  therefore  ihould  be  openly  fubmitted  to  their  infpec- 
tion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief  fought  by  it  be  of  a  pri- 
vate natm-e,  it  is  firft  neceflary  to  prefer  a  petition,  fetting  forth  the  grievance  de- 
foed  to  be  remedied.  Ihis  petition  muft  be  prefented  by  a  member,  and,  when 
•founded  on  fatts  that  may  be  in  their  nature  difputed,  is  referred  to  a  committee 
of  members,  who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and  report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  then 
(or,  otherwife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In 
public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any 
petition.  (In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private 
nature,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine,  and  report  the  ftate  of  the  fads 
alleged,  to  fee  that  all  neceflary  parties  confent,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  technical 
.propriety.)  This  is  read  a  firft  time,  and,  at  a  convenient  diftance,  a  fecond  time  ; 
and  after  each  reading,  the  fpeaker  explains  to  the  houfe  the  fubftance  of  the  bill, 
and  puts  the  queftion,  whether  it  fliall  proceed  any  farther.  The  introduftion  of 
the  bill  may  be  oppofed,  as  the  billitfelf  may  at  either  of  the  readings;  and,  if 
the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  muft  be  dropt  for  that  feffion. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred  to  a  committee 
which  is  either  feleded  by  the  houfe  in  bufinefs  of  fmall  importance;  or  elfe,  if  the 
bill  is  a  matter  of  great  or  national  confequence,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a 
.committee  of  the  whole  houfe.    A  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  is  compofed  of 
every  member ;  and,  to  form  it,  the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair,  (another  member  be- 
ing appointed  chairman),  and  may  fit  and  debate  as  a  private  member.    In  thefe 
.committees,  the  bill  is  debated  claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks 
-filled  up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  entirely  new-modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through 
-the  committee,  the  chairm.an  reports  it  to  the  houfe,  with  fuch  amendments,  as  the 
■cominittee  have  made;  and  then  the  houfe  reconfider  the  .whole  bill  again,  and  the 
queftion  .  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.    When  the  houfe 
has.  agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,. and  fometiines  added 
,new  amendments  of  their  own,  the  bill  is  then  ordered  to,  be  engrolTed,  or  written 
.in  a  ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  m.ore  long  rolls  of  parchment  fewed  together. 
•When  this,  is  finifned,  it  is. read  a  third  time,  and  amendments  are  fometimes  then 
made  to  it;  and  if  a  new  claufe  be  added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of 
parchment  on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rider.    The  fpeaker  then  again  explains 
■  the  contents;  and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the  queftion,  whether  the  bill 
.ihall  pafs?  If  this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled.    After  this,  one  of 
the  members  is  direded  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and  defn-e. their  concurrence  ;  who, 
attended  by  .feveral  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houe  of  p^ers,  and  there  deh- 
•  vers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  his  woolfack  to  receive  it.,  .It  there 
palTes  through  the  forms,  as  in  the  other  houfe  (^except  engroiling,  which  i-s  already 
done),  and  if  rejeded,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  pafies  fni'  filentio,  to  prevent 
unbecoming  altercations.    But  if  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  raeflage  by  two 
mafters  in  chancery  (or,  fometimes,  in  matters  of  high  importance,  by  tvv^o  of  tl^e 
judges)  that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame  :  and  the  i3i!l  remains  with  the  lords,  if 
they  have  made  no  amendment.    But  if  any  amendments  are  made,  fuch  amend- 
ments are  fent  down  with  the  bill,  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  commons. 
If  the  commons  difa-gree  to  the  amendments,  a  conference  ufually  follows  be- 
tween. 
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tween  members,  deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  who,  for  the  moft  part,  fettle  and  ad- 
•jufl  the  difference  :  but  if  both  houfes  remain  inflexible,  the  hill  is  dropped.  If 
the  commons  agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one 
of  the  members,  with  a  meffage  to  acquaint  them  therewith.  The  fame  forms  are 
obferved,  mutatis  mutandis,  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  when 
an  a£t  of  grace  or  pardon  is  paffed,  it  is  firft  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  then  read 
once  only  in  each  of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  engroffmg  or  amendment.  And 
when  both  houfes  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to 
wait  the  royal  affent ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  money-bill,  which,  after  receiving 
the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  No  ex- 
;prelTion  can  be  inferted,  nor  the  flighted  alteration  take  place,  till  the  fpeaker, 
or  the  chairman,  puts  the  quefl:ion ;  which,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  anfwer- 
•ed  by  aye,  or  }io  ;  and,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  content,  or  not  content. 

The  giving  the  royal  aflent  to  bills  is  a  matter  of  great  form.  When  the  king 
is  to  pafs  bills  in  perfon,  he  appears  on  his  throne  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  his 
royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers  of 
flate,  and  heralds.  A  feat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  where  the  princes  of 
Scotland,  when  peers  of  England,  formerly  fat,  is  referved  for  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  other  princes  of. the  blood  fit  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king;  and  the 
•  chancellor  on  a  clofe  bench  removed  a  little  backwards.  The  vifcounts  and  tem- 
poral barons,  or  lords,  face  the  throne,  on  benches  or  wool-packs,  covered  with 
red  cloth  or  baize.  The  bench  of  bifliops  runs  along  the  houfe  to  the  bar  on  the 
right  .hand  of  the  throne  ;  as  the  dukes  and  earls  do  on  the  left.  The  chancellor 
and  judges,  en  ordinary  days,  fit  upon  wool-packs  between  the  barons  and  the 
throne.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  houfe  fitting  on  wool  is  fymbolical  of 
wool  being  formerly  the  flaple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  peers, 
on  folemn  occafions,  appear  in  their  parliamentary  robes.  None  of  the  commons 
have  any  robes,  excepting  the  fpeaker,  who  wears  a  long  black  filk  gown  ;  and 
when  he  appears  before  the  king,  it  is  trimmed  with  gold. 

The  royal  aflent  may  be  given  two  ways  :  i.  In  perfon.  When  the  king  fends 
for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  fpeaker  carries  up  the  money- 
bill  or  bills  in  his  hand  ;  and,  in  delivering  them,  he  addrefles  his  majefl:y  in  a  fo- 
lemn fpeech,  in  which  he  feldom  fails  to  extol  the  generofity  and  loyalty  of  the 
commons,  and  to  tell  his  maiefl;y  how  neceflary  it  is  to  be  frugal  of  the  public 
money.  It  is  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  appear  in 
:their  highefl  lufl:re.  The  titles  of  all  bills  that  have  pafled  both  houfes  are  read.; 
and  the  king's  anfwer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman-French. 
If  the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  declares,  le  ray  le  vent,  "  the 
-king  wills  it  fo  to  be  if  to  a  private  bill,  Joit  fait  comme  il  ejl  dejire,  "  be  it  as  it 
is  defired."  If  the  king  refufes  his  affent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  /e  roy 
s'avifern,  "  the  king  will  advife  upon  it."  When  a  money-bill  is  paflTed,  it  is  car- 
■ried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
.the  royal  aflent  is  thus  exprefled,  ie  roy  remercie  fes  loyah  fujets,  accepte  leur  hensvo- 
Jence,  et  aiijf,  Ic  vent,  "  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubje6ts,  accepts  their  benevo- 
lence, and  wills  it  fo  to  be."  In  cafe  of  an  aft  of  grace,  which  originally  proceeds 
from  the  crown,  and  has  the  royal  aflent  in  the  firft  flsige  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjecl: ;  les  prelats,  Jeigneiirs^  et 
■comr/ions,  en  ce  prejcnt  parliament  ajjemhlies,-  au  nom  de  touts  voiis  autre s  Jtijets,  remercient 
tres  fmmhlement  voire  majejie,  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  donner  en  /ante  bonne  vie  et  longiie ; 
"  the  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  aflembled,  in  the 
name  of  all  your  other  fubjefts,  mofl:  humbly  thank  your  majefty,  and  pray  to 
God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live."  2.  By  the  ftatute  33  Hen- 
■sy  VTIL  c.  21.  the  king  may  give  his  aflent  by  letters  .patent  under  his  great  feal, 
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figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence,  to  both  houfcs  affembled  toge- 
ther in  the  high  houfe,  by  comminioners,  confifting  of  certain  peers,  named  in  the 
letters.  And  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  afient  in  either  of  thefe  ways,,  it 
is  then,  and  not  before,  a  ftatute  or  att  of  parliament. 

This  ftatute  or  atlis  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  there  needing 
no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law  as  was  neccflary  by  the  civil 
law  with  regard  to  the  emperor's  edi£lsj  becaufe  every  man  in  England  is,  in  judg- 
ment of  law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  being  prefent  by  his  re- 
prefentative.  However,  copies  are  ufually  printed  at  the  king's  prefs,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  whole  land. 

An  aft  of  parliament,  thus  made,  is  the  exercife  of  the  higheft  authority  that 
this  kingdom  acknowledges  upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to  bind  every  fubjeft  in 
the  land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  nay,  even  the  king  himfelf,  if 
particularly  named.  And  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  difpenfed  with,  fufpend- 
ed,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  fame  forms,  and  by  the  fame  authority  of  parliament : 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  ftrength  to  diffolve  as  to  create 
an  obligation. 

Such  is  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  the  fourcc  and  guardian  of  our  liber- 
ties and  properties,  the  ftrong  cement  which  binds  the  foundation  and  fuper- 
ftrufture  of  our  government,  and  the  wifely  concerted  balance  maintaining  an 
equal  poife,  that  no  one  part  of  the  three  eftates  overpower  or  diftrefs  either  of  the 
other. 

From  the  above  general  view  of  the  Englifli  conllitution,  it  appears,  that  no  fe- 
curity  for  its  permanency,  which  men  can  devife,  is  wanting.  If  it  fliould  be  ob- 
jefted,  that  parliaments  may  become  fo  corrupted  as  to  give  up  or  betray  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  the  anfwer  is,  that  parliaments,  as  every  other  body  poli- 
tic, are  fuppofed  to  watch  over  their  political  exiftence  as  a  private  perfon  does 
his  natural  life.  If  a  parliameiit  was  to  aft  treacheroufly  to  its  conftituents,  it  muft 
become  felo  de  fe,  an  evil  that  no  human  provHions  can  guard  againft.  But  there 
are  great  refources  of  liberty  in  England ;  and  though  the  conftitution  has  been 
dangeroufly  wounded,  and  fometimes  overturned,  yet  its  own  innate  powers  have 
recovered,  and  Hill  preferve  it. 

The  king  of  England,  befides  his  high  court  of  parliament,  has  fubordinate  offi- . 
cers  and  minifters  to  aflift  him,  who  are  refponfible  for  their  advice  and  condutf. 
They  are  named  by  the  king,  without  either  patent  or  grant ;  and  on  taking  the 
neceffary  oaths,  they  become  privy-counfeliors  during  the  life  of  the  king  that 
chufes  them,  but  fubjeft  to  removal  at  his  pleafure. 

The  duty  of  a  privy-counfellor  appears  from  the  oath  of  office,  which  confifts  of 
feven  articles  :  i .  To  advife  the  king  according  to  the  beft  of  his  cunning  and  dif- 
cretion.  2.  To  advife  for  the  king's  honour  and  good  of  the  public,  without  par- 
tiality through  affeftion,  love,  need,  doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keep  the  king's  coun- 
fel  fecret.  4.  To  avoid  corruption.  5.  To  help  and  ftrengthen  the  execution  of 
what  fhall  be  there  refolved.  6.  To  withftand  all  perfons  who  would  attempt  the 
contrary.  And,  laftly,  in  general,  7.  To  obferve,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good 
and  true  counfellor  ought  to  do  to  his  fovereign  lord. 

As  no  government  can  be  fo  complete  as  to  be  provided  with  laws  that  may  an- 
fwei*  every  unforefeen  emergency,  the  privy-council,  in  fuch  cafes,  muft  fupply  the 
deficiency.  Upon  great  and  urgent  occafion.s,  fuch  as  that  of  a  famine,  or  the 
dread  of  one,  they  can  fuperfede  the  operation  of  the  law,  if  the  parliament  is  not 
iitting  ;  but  this  is  confidered  as  illegal,  and  an  aft  of  parliament  muft  pafs  for  the 
pardon  and  indemnification  of  thofe  concerned. 

Among  the  privy-counfellors,  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate  are  more  officially  fo 
than  the  others^  as  they  are  entrufted  with  the  king's  fignet,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
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.advlfe  him  in  afts  of  government  that  may  not  be  proper  to  be  communicated  even 
to  a  privy-counfellor ;  fuch  as  giving  orders  for  fecret  expeditions,  correfpondence 
with  foreign  agents,  fecuring  traitors,  and  the  like.  The  fecretaryfliip  of  ftate  is 
now  held  by  two  noblemen  or  gentlemen ;  formerly  the  king  nominated  three, 
but  the  office  was  not  then  of  that  confequence  which  it  is  now.  Since  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  we  have  likewife  known  three  principal  fecretaries 
of  ftate ;  but  one  of  them  was  fuppofed  to  tranfafl;  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 
are  no v/ often  committed  to  other  minifters.  Upon  the  increafe  of  the  Brithh  colonies, 
a  new  board  of  trade  was  erefted,  and  the  firft  commiflioner  afted  as  fecretary  for 
the  American  affairs,  but  without  that  title.  A  third  fecretary  of  ftate  was  after- 
wards appointed  for  carrying  on  the  American  war,  whofe  office  ceafed  with  the 
peace  ;  the  board  of  trade  alfo  hath  been  abolifhed  as  ufelefs. 

The  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  was  formerly  divided  into  a  fouthern  and  a  north- 
ern department.  The  fouthern  contained  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Swifs 
Cantons,  Conftantinople,  and,  in  fliort,  all  the  ftates  in  the  fouthern  parts.  The 
northern  comprehended  the  different  ftates  of  Germany,  PruiTia,  Poland,  RufTia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  the  Hanfeatic  towns.  This  diflinc- 
tion  is  now  abolifhed  j  and  there  is  one  fecretary  for  foreign,  and  another  for  do- 
raeftic  affairs. 

The  cabinet-council  is  a  committee  of  the  privy-council,  confifting  of  a  feleft 
number  of  minifters  and  noblemen,  according  to  the  king's  opinion  of  their  inte- 
grity and  abilities,  or  attachment  to  the  views  of  the  court :  but  though  its  opera- 
tions are  powerful  and  extenfive,  a  cabinet-council  is  not  effential  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  England. 

This  obfervation  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  the  perfon  who  is  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  firji  mimjier;  a  term  unknown  to  the  Englifh  conftitution,  though 
■  the  office,  in  effeft,  is  perhaps  neceffary.  The  conftitution  points  out  the  lord  high 
chancellor  as  minifter,  but  the  affairs  of  his  own  courts  give  him  fufhcient  employ- 
rnent.  When  the  office  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  is  united  with  that  of  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  is  confidered  as  firft  minifter.  The 
truth  is,  his  majefty  may  make  any  of  his  fervants  his  firft  minifter.  But  though 
it  is  no  office,  yet  there  is  a  refponfibility  annexed  to  the  name  and  common  re- 
pute, that  renders  it  a  poft  of  difficulty  and  danger.  I  fhall  now  take  a  fhort  re- 
view of  the  nine  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who  by  their  pofts  take  place  next 
to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  and  the  two  primates. 

The  firft  is  the  lord  high-fteward  of  England.  This  is  an  office  very  ancient,  and 
formerly  was  hereditary,  or  at  Leaft  for  life  ;  but  now,  and  for  centuries  paft,  it  is 
exercifed  only  occafionally  j  that  is,  at  a  coronation,  or  to  fit  as  judge  on  a  peer  or 
peerefs,  when  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  In  coronations  it  is  held  for  that  day  only, 
by  fome  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank.  In  cafes  of  trials,  it  is  exercifed  generally  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper ;  whofe  commiihon,  as  high  fteward,  ends  with 
the  trial,  by  breaking  his  white  rod,  the  badge  of  office. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  prefides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to  moderate  the  fe- 
verities  of  the  law,  in  all  cafes  where  the  property  of  the  fubjefil  is  concerned,  and 
he  is  to  determine  according  to  the  diCiates  of  equity  and  reafon.  He  is  an  officer 
of  the  greateft  weight  and-power  of  any  now  fubfifting  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  fu- 
perior  in  precedency  to  every  temporal  lord.  He  is  a  privy-counfellor  by  his 
office,  and,  according  to  fome,  prolocutor  of  the  houfe  of  lords  by  prefcription. 
To  him  belongs  the  appointments  of  all  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  he  is  vilitor  in  right 
of  the  king  of  all  hofpitals  and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation,  and  patron  of 
all  the  king's  livings  under  the  value  of  20I.  per  annum  in  the  king's  books.  :He 
is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics ;  and  hath  the  fuperin- 
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tendance  of  alf  charitable  ufes  in  the  kingdom,  over  and  above  the  extenfive  jurif- 
diftion  which  he  exercifes  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

The  poft  of  lord  high  treafurer  has  of  late  been  vefted  in  a  commiflion,  confift- 
ing«of  five  perfons,  who  are  called  lords  of  the  treafury  ;  but  the  firft  commif- 
lioner  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the  power  of  lord  high  treafurer.  He  has  the  ma- 
nagement and  charge  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown  kept  in  the  exchequer  ;  as 
alfo  the  letting  of  the  leafes  of  all  crown-lands,  and  the  gift  of  all  places  belong-, 
ing  to  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral  ports  of  the  kingdom.  From  this  Ihort  view  of 
his  office,  its  importance  may  be  eafily  underftood ;  as  he  has,  in  faft,  the  public 
finances  in  his  hands,  befides  the  difpofal  of  fo  great  a  number  of  lucrative 
places,  that  the  bare  catalogue  of  them  would  exceed  the  bounds  we  allot  to  a. 
long  article. 

The  lord  prefident  of  the  council  was  an  officer  formerly  of  great  power,  and 
hath  precedence  next  after  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treafurer.  His  duty  is  to. 
propofe  all  the  bufinefs  tranfafted  at  the  council-board,  and  to  report  to  the  king, 
when  his  majefty  is  not  prefent,  all  its  debates  and  proceedings.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  dignity  as  well  as  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  number  of  American  and 
Weft  India  caufes,  captures,  and  the  like  aflfairs,  that  come  before  the  board ;  all 
which  may  be  abridged,  to  the  great  conveniency  of  the  fubjeft,  by  an  able  pre- 
fident. 

The  office  of  lord  privy  feal  confifts  in  his  putting  the  king's  feal  to  all  charters, 
grants,  and  the  like,  which  are  figned  by  the  king,  in  order  to  their  paffing  the 
great  feal.  The  lord  privy  feal  has  likewife  under  his  cognizance  feveral  other 
affairs,  which  do  not  require  the  great  feal  and  he  is  refponfible  if  he  fliould  ap- 
ply the  privy  feal  to  any  thing  againft  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  hereditary  to  the  duke  of 
Ancafter's  family.  He  attends  the  king's  perfon,  on  his  coronation,  to  drefs  him  :. 
he  has  likewife  charge  of  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  fitting  of  parliament ;  and 
of  fitting  up  Weftminfter  hall  for  coronations,  trials  of  peers,  or  impeachments. 

The  office  of  lord  high  conftable  has  been  difufed  fince  the  attainder  and  ex- 
ecution of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1521,  but  is  occafionally 
revived  for  a  coronation.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  the  higheft  truft,  as  it  com- 
manded all  the  king's  forts  and  garrifons,  and  took  place  of  all  officers  in  the 
field. 

The  duke  of  Norforlk  is  hereditary  earl  marfhal  of  England.  Before  England 
became  fo  commercial  a  country  as  it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  paft,  this  office 
required  great  abilities,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  Englfh  hiftory.  In  time 
of  war  he  was  judge  of  army-caufes,  and  decided  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  civil  law.  If  the  caufe  did  not  admit  of  fuch  a  decifion,  it  was  left  to  a  per- 
fonal  combat,  which  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  fell  within  the  marffial's  province.  To  this  day  he,  or  his  deputyi 
regulates  all  points  of  precedency  according  to  the  archives  kept  in  the  heralds 
office,  which  is  entirely  within  his  jurifdiftion.  He  direfts  all  folemn  proceffions, 
coronations,  proclamations,  general  mournings,  and  the  like.  .' 

The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  *  is  now  likewife  held  by  comraif- 
fion,  and  is  equal  in  its  importance  to  any  of  the  preceding,  efpecially  fince  the 
increafe  of  the  Britifli  naval  power.  The  Englifli  admiralty  is  a  board  of  diredtion 
as  well  as  execution,  and  is  in  its  proceedings  independent  of  the  crown  itfelf  All 
trials  upon  life  and  death,  in  maritime  affairs,  are  appointed  and  held  under  a  com- 
miffion  immediately  iffuing  from  that  board;  and  the  members  muff  fign  even  the 
death  warrants  for  execution  ;  but  it  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that,  as  they  are  re- 

*  The  laft  lord  high  admiral  was  George  prince  of  Denmark,  and  hufband  to  queen  Anne. 
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Bioveablc  at  pleafure,  they  do  nothing  that  can  mterfere  with  the  pra'ogative  of  the 
crown,  and  conform  themfelves  to  the  dire£tions  they  receive  from  his  majefty. 
The  board  of  admiralty  regulates  the  naval  force  of  the  realm,  and  names  all  its 
officers,  or  confirms  them  when  named;  fo  that  its  jurifdi£tion  is  very  extenfive. 
They  appoint  vice-admirals  under  them ;  but  an  appeal  from  them  lies  to  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  which  is  of  a  civil  nature  :  London  is  the  place  where  it  is  held; 
and  all  its  procefles  and  proceedings  run  in  the  lord  high  admiral's  name,  or  thofe 
of  the  commifiioners,  and  not  in  that  of  the  king.  The  judge  of  this  court  is  com- 
monly a  dotlor  of  the  civil  law,  and  its  proceedings  are  according  to  the  method  of 
the  civil  law ;  but  all  criminal  matters,  relating  to  piracies,  and  other  capital  of- 
fences committed  at  fea,  are  tried  and  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 
by  witnefTes  and  a  jury,  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  It  now  remains  to 
treat  of  the  courts  of  law  in  England. 

Courts  of  law.]  The  court  of  chancery,  which  is  a  court  of  equity,  is  next 
in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  is  defigned  to  relieve  the  fubje£l: 
againit  frauds,  breaches  of  truft,  and  other  oppreffions ;  and  to  mitigate  the  ri- 
gour of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chancellor  fits  as  fole  judge,  and  in  his  abfence 
the  mafter  of  the  rolls.  The  form  of  proceeding  is  by  bills,  anfvvers,  and  de- 
crees ;  the  witneiTes  being  examined  in  private :  however,  the  decrees  of  this 
court  are  only  binding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  in  them,  for  they  do  not 
afFe£l  their  lands  and  goods ;  and  confequently,  if  a  man  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  terms,  they  can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him  ,  to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet. 
This,  court  is  always  open ;  and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
any  vacation,  can,  if  he  fees  reafon  for  it,  grant  a  habeas -corpus.  The  clerk  of  the 
crown  likewife  belongs  to  this  court,  he,  or  his  deputy,  being  obliged  always  to 
attend  on  the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as  he  fits  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs ; 
through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  for  fummoning  the  parliament,  or  choofing  c^f 
members ;  commiflions  of  the  peace,  pardons,  &;c. 

The  King's  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  the  kings  of  England  fometimes  fitting 
there  in  perfon,  or  becaufe  all  matters  determinable  by  common  law  between  the 
king  and  his  fubjefts  are  here  tried,  except  fuch  affairs  as  properly  belong  to  the 
court  of  Exchequer.  This  court  is  likewife  a  kind  of  checque  upon  all  the  inferior 
courts,  their  judges,  and  juftic.es  of  the  peace.  Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  firft 
of  whom  is  ftyled  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  or,  by  way  of  eminence, 
lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  to  exprefs  the  great  extent  of  his  jurifdiftion  over  the 
kingdom  ;  for  this  court  can  grant  prohibitions  in  any  caufe  depending  either  in 
fpiritual  or  temporal  courts  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often  direct  the  lord  chief 
juftice  to  iflTue  out  his  warrant  for  apprehending  perfons  under  fufpicion  of  high 
crimes.    The  other  three  judges  are  called  juftices  or  judges  of  the  king's  bench. 

The  court  of  Common  Fleas  take  cognizance  of  all  pleas  debateable,  and  civil 
aftions  depending  between  fubjeft  and  fubje£t ;  and  in  it,  befides  all  real  a£tions, 
fines  and  recoveries  are  tranfafted,  and  prohibitions  are  likewife  iffued  out  of  it,  as 
well  as  from  the  King's  Bench.  The  firft  judge  of  this  court  is  ftyled  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  common  bench;  befide  whom  there  are  likewife 
three  other  judges  or  juftices  of  this  court.  None  but  ferjeants  at  law  are  al- 
lowed to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  inftituted  for  managing  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  has  a  power  of  judging  both  according  to  law  and  according  to  equity.  In 
proceedings  according  to  lav/,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  tliree  other 
barons  prefide  as  judges.  They  are  ftyled  barons,  becaufe  formerly  none  but 
barons  of  the  realm  were  allowed  to  be  judges  in  this  court.  Befide  thefe,  there 
is  a  fifth,  called  curfitor  baron,  who  has  not  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only  em- 
ployed in  adminiftering  the  oath  to  flaeriffs  and  their  officers,  and  alfo  to  feveral  of 
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the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe.  But  when  this  court  proceeds  according  to  equi- 
ty, then  the  lord  treafurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prefide,  atlifted  by 
the  other  barons.  All  matters  touching  the  king's  treafury,  revenue,  cuftoins,  and 
fines,  are  here  tried  and  determined.  Befides  the  officers  already  mentioned,  there 
belong  to  the  Exchequer  the  king's  remembrancer,  who  takes  and  ftates  all  ac- 
counts of  the  revenue,  cuftoms,  excife,  parliamentary  aids  and  fubfidies,  &cc.  ex- 
cept the  accounts  of  the  ffieriffs  and  their  officers.  The  lord  treafurer 's  remem- 
brancer, whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  out  procefles  againft  flieriffs,  receivers  of  the 
revenue,  and  other  officers. 

For  putting  the  laws  effe£luallyin  execution,  a  high-rtieriffis  annually  appointed 
for  every  county  (except  Weftmoreland  and  Middlefex)  by  the  king  * ;  whofe  office 
is  both  minifterial  and  judicial.  He  is  to  execute  the  king's  mandate,  and  all  writs 
directed  to  him  out  of  the  king's  court  of  juftice  ;  to  impannel  juries,  to  bring 
caufes  and  malefactors  to  trial,  to  fee  fentences,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs, 
executed;  and  at  the  affize  to  attend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  while  they  are 
in  his  county.  He  is  likewife  to  decide  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  eleftions  of 
knights  of  the  fliire,  or  coroners,  and  of  verderers  ;  to  judge,  of  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  and  to  return  fuch  as  he  fliall  determine  to  be  duly  elefted.  It  is  alfo 
part  of  his  office  to  collect  all  public  fines,  diftreffes  and  amerciaments  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  where  the  king  fhall  appoint,  and  to  make  fuch  payments  out  of  them/ 
as  his  majefty  ffiall  think  proper. 

As  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called  the  county-court,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  civil  caufes  in  the  county,  under  forty  fliillings  :  this,  however,  is  not 
now  a  court  of  record.  As  the  keeper  of  the  king's  peace,  both  by  common, 
law  and  fpecial  commiffion,  he  is  the  firft  man  in  the  county,,  and  fuperior  in. 
rank  to  any  nobleman  therein,  during  his  office.  He  may  command  all  the  peo- 
ple of  his  county  to  attend  him,  which  is  called  thepajfe  comitatus,  or  power  of  the 
county. 

Under  the  ffieriff  are  various  officers ;  as  the  under-flieriff,  clerks,  ftewards  of 
courts,  bailiffs  (in  London  called  ferjeants),  conftables,  gaolers,  beadles,  &;c. 

The  next  officer  to  the  fheriff  is  the  ji'Jiice  of  the  peace,  feveral  of  whom  are  com 
miffioncd  for  each  county :  and  to  them  is  entrufted  the  power  of  putting  great 
part  of  the  ftatute  law  in  execution,  in  relation  to  the  highways,  the  poor,  va- 
grants, treafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game,  &c.  &c.  I  hey  exa- 
mine and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break  or  difturb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the 
king's  fubjefts.  In  order  to  punifli  the  offenders,  they  meet  every  quarter  at  the 
county-town,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  called  the  grant  inqueft  of  the  county, 
is  fummoned  to  appear.  This  jury,  upon  oath,  is  to  enquire  into  the  cafes  of  all 
dehnquents,  and  to  prefent  them  by  bill  guilty  of  the  indidtment,  or  not  guilty:  the 
juftices  commit  the  guilty  to  gaol  for  their  trial  at  the  next  affizes.  This  is  called 
the  quarter-feffions  for  the  county.  The  juftice  of  peace  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of 
fagacity,  and  integrity,  and  not  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  law ;  otherwife  he 
will  be  apt  to  make  miftakes,  and  to  ftep  beyond  his  authority,  for  which  he  is 
amenable  to  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

Each  county  contains  two  coroners,  who  are  to  enquire  by  a  jury  of  neighbours, 
how  and  by  whom  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death,  and  to  enter  it  on  record, 
as  a  plea  of  the  crown.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to  enquire  concerning  ffiip- 
wrecks,  and  certify  whether  wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  goods.. 
In  his  minifterial  office  the  coroner  is  the  iheriff's  fubftitute. 

*  ShenfFs  were  formerly  ckofen  by  the  inhabit-  county  of.  Weftmoreland.  The  city  of  London  hath 
ants  of  the  feveral  counties.  In  fome  counties  the  alfo  the  inheritance  of  the  flirievaity  of  Middlefex 
flieriffs  were  hereditary,  and:  ftill  continue  in  the    veiled  in  their  bjdy  by  charter. 
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The  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall  independant  polity  of  itfelf ;  for 
every  city  hath,  by  charter  from  tlie  king,  a  jurifdiftion  within  itfelf,  to  judge  in 
matters  civil  and  criminal :  with  this  reftraint  only,  that  all  civil  caufes  may  be  re- 
moved from  their  courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Weftminfter  j  and  all  capital  of- 
fences are  committed  to  the  judge  of  the  affize.  The  government  of  cities  differs 
according  to  their  different  charters,  immAmities,  and  conllitutions.  They  are  con- 
llituted  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgeffes,  who  together  make  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city,  and  hold  a  court  of  judicature,  where  the  mayor  prefides  as  judge. 
Some  cities  are  counties,  and  chufe  their  own  flieriffsj  and  all  of  them  have  a  power 
of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  government.  Some  have  thought  the  government 
of  cities,  by  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  is  an  epitome  of  the  Englifli 
government,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  government  of  incorporated 
boroughs  is  nearly  fmiilar :  in  fome  there  is  a  mayor,  and  in  others  two  bailiffs  ; 
who,  during  their  mayoralty  or  magiftracy,  are  juftices  of  the  peace  within  their 
liberties,  and  confequently  efquires. 

The  cinque-ports  are  five  havens,  formerly  elleemed  moll  important  ones;  that 
lie  on  the  eaft  part  of  England  toward  France,  as  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney, 
Haftings,  and  Hythe,  to  which  Winchelfea  and  Rye,  have  been  fince  added,  with 
fimilar  franchifes  in  many  refpetts.  Thefe  cinque-ports  were  endowed  with  parti- 
cular privileges  by  our  ancient  kings,  upon  condition  that  they  provide  a  certain 
number  of  (hips  at  their  own  charge,  to  ferve  in  the  wars  for  forty  days,  as  ofteii 
as  they  were  Wanted. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of  the  foil,  or  manor  (who  were 
formerly  called  barons),  have  generally  a  power  to  hold  courts,  called  courts-leet 
and  courts  baron,  where  their  tenants  a,re  obliged  to  attend  and  receive  juftice. 
The  bufmefs  of  courts-leet  is  chiefly  to  prefent  and  punilh  nuifances ;  and  at  courts- 
baron  the  conveyances  and  alienations  of  the  copyhold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and 
they  are  admitted  to  their  eftates  on  a  defcent  or  purchafe. 

A  conjiable  is  a  very  ancient  and  refpeftable  officer  of  the  peace,  under  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution.  Every  hundred  has  a  high  conftable,  and  every  parifh  in  that 
hundred  a  conftable ;  and  they  are  to  attend  the  high-conftable  upon  proper  oc- 
•cafions.  They  are  affifted  by  another  ancient  officer,  called  the  ty thing-man,  who 
formerly  fuperintended  the  tenth  part  of  an  hundred,  or  ten  free  burghs,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  each  free  burgh  confifting  of  ten 
families.  The  bufinefs  of  conftable  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  all  cafes  of  quarrels 
and  riots.  He  can  prifon  offenders  till  they  are  brought  before  a  juftice  of  peace  ; 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  within  his  diftrift,  every  warrant  direfted  to  him 
from  that  magiftrate,  or  a  bench  of  juftices.  The  negleft  of  the  old  Saxon  courts, 
both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the  more  eafy  recovery  of  fmall  debts, 
has  been  regretted  by  many  eminent  lawyers ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  found 
neceffary  to  revive  fome  of  them,  and  to  inftitute  others  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  in  many  parts  of  England  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery  or  payment  of  fmall  debts,  not  exceeding 
forty  fliillings. 

There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  conftitution  provided  with  fo  many  fences  as 
that  of  England,  for  the  fecurity  of  perfonal  liberty.  Every  man  imprifoned  has 
a  right  to  bring  a  writ  before  a  judge  in  Weftminfter-hall,  called  his  Habeas  Cor-' 
pus.  If  that  judge,  after  Tconfidering  the  caufe  of  commitment,  ffiall  find  tliat  the 
offence  is  bailable,  the  party  is  immediately  admitted  to  bail,  till  he  is  condemned 
or  acquitted  in  a  proper  court  of  juftice. 

The  rights  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  guarded,  that  the  fubjeft  may,  with- 
out the  leaft  danger,  fue  his  fovereign,  or  thofe  who  a8:  in  his  name,  and  under  his 
authority :  he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the  king  may  be  obliged  to  pay 
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damages  to  his  fubje6V,    The  king  cannot  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leaft  indi- 
vidual, unlefs  he  has,  by  fome  illegal  a61,  forfeited  his  right  to  liberty ;  or  except 
when  the  ftate  is  in  danger,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  think  the  public 
fafety  makes  it  necelTary  to  confine  perfons  fufpefted,  and  accufed  on  oath.  The 
king  has  a  right  to  pardon  ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  judges,  to  whom  he  delegates 
his  authority,  can  condemn  a  man  as  a  criminal,  except  he  be  firft  found  guilty  by 
twelve  men,  who  muft  be  his  equals.    That  the  judges  may  not  be  influenced  by 
the  king,  or  his  minifters,  to  mifreprefent  the  cafe  to  the  jury,  they  have  now  their 
falaries  for  life.    Neither  can  the  king  take  away,  nor  endanger  the  life  of  any 
fubje6l  without  trial,  and  the  perfons  being  firft  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  as 
treafon,  murder,  felony,  or  fome  other  aft  injurious  to  fociety ;  nor  can  any  fubjefit 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  for  the  higheft  crime,  till  fome  proof  of  his  guilt  be 
given  upon  oath  before  a  magiftrate  ;  and  he  has  then  a  right  to  infift  upon  his 
being  brought,  the  firft  oportunity,  to  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be  reftored  to  liberty  on 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance.    If  a  man  is  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  he 
muft  not  undergo  the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life  till  the  evidences  of  his 
guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  town  or  county  in  which  the  faft  is  al- 
ledged  to  be  committed,  and  not  unlefs  twelve  of  them  agree  to  a  bill  of  indift- 
ment  againft  him.  If  they  do  this,  he  is  to  ftand  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve  other 
men,  whofe  opinion  is  definitive.    By  the  28  Edward  liJ.  it  is  enafted  that  where 
either  party  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury  fliall  be  one  half  aliens,  and  the  other 
denizens,  if  required,  for  the  more  impartial  trial.    A  privilege  indulged  to 
ftrangers  in  no  other  country,  but  which  is  as  ancient  with  us  as  the  time  of  king 
Ethelred  *.  In  fome  cafes,  the  man  (who  is  always  fuppofed  innocent  till  there  be. 
fuffxient  proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indiftment,  in  order  to  help 
him  to  make  his  defence.    He  is  alfo  furnithed  with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the  jury, 
who  are  his  true  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  charafters  and  dif- 
cover  whether  they  want  abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudiced  againft  him.  He 
may  in  open  court  peremptorily  objeft  to  twenty  of  the  number  f,  and  to  as  many 
more  as  he  can  give  reafon  for  their  not  being  admitted  as  his  judges ;  till  at  laft 
twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours  of  the  party  accufed,  or  living  near 
the  place  where  the  fuppofed  fa£t  was  committed,  are  approved  of,  who  take  the 
following  oath,  that  they  Jfiall  zvell  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  betzveen 
the  king  and  the  prifoners  whom  they  Jhall  have  in  charge,  according  to  the  evidence. 
By  .challenging  the  jury,  the  prifoner  prevents  all  poflibility  of  bribery,  or  the 
influence  of  any  fuperior  power  :  by  their  living  near  the  place  where  the  fa6l  was 
committed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  men  who  knew  the  prifoner  s  courfe  of  life, 
and  the  credit  of  the  evidence.    Upon  their  integrity  and  underftanding  the  lives 
of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately  depend ;  and  from  their  judgment 
there  lies  no  appeal:  they  are  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and. after  they  have  i-aWj 
heard  the  evidence,  are  to  be  confined  without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are 
unanimous  in  acquitting  or  condemning  the  prifoner.    Every  jurymaxi  is  therefore 
invefted  with  a  folema  and  awful  truft :  if  he  v/ithout  evidence  fubmits  his 
opinion  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  jury,  or  yields  in  complaifaiice  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judge;  if  he  neglefts  to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  if  he  queftions  the. 
veracity  of  the  witnelTes,  who  may.  be  of  an  infamous  c h ar after  ;  or,  after  the 
moft  impartial  hearing,  has  the  leaft-  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and  yet  joins  in  con- 
demning the  perfcn  accufed ;  he  will  v/ound  his  own  confcience,  and  bring  upon 
himfelf  the  complicated  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.   The  freedom  cf  Engiiflimen 
conlifts  in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  injure  them. 

*  Statute  de  Monticolis  Wsllias^  -j:  The  party  may  challenge  thirty-five,  in  cafe  .of  treafon. 

Were 
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Were  not  this  the  cafe,  tyranny  might  triumph  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
fubjefl. 

Trial  by  jury  being  fo  great  a  fecurity,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  perfons 
of  education  and  property  are  often  too  ready  to  evade  ferving  the  office.  Thofe 
who,  from  indolence  or  pride,  decline  difcharging  this  duty  to  their  country,  feem 
hardly  to  deferve  that  fecurity  and  liberty  w^hich  the  inhabitants  of  England  derive 
from  this  invaluable  inftitution.  Juries  have,  indeed,  always  been  confidered  as 
giving  the  moil  effeftual  check  to  tyranny  j  for  in  a  nation  like  this,  where  a  king 
can  do  nothing  againft  law,  they  afford  a  fecurity  that  he  fhall  never  make  the 
laws,  by  a  bad  adminiftration,  the  inftruments  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion.  Were 
it  not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father  Paul,  in  his  maxims  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  might  take  effeft  in  its  fulleft  latitude.  "  When  the  offence  is  committed 
by  a  nobleman  againft  a  fubjeft,  fays  he,  let  all  ways  be  tried  tojuftifyhim  ;  if  that 
be  impoffible,  let  him  be  chaftifed  with  greater  noife  than  damage.  If  it  be  a 
fubjeft  that  has  affaulted  a  nobleman,  let  him  be  puniflied  with  the  utmoft  feve- 
lity,  that  the  fubje£ts  may  not  get  too  great  a  cuftom  of  laying  their  hands  on  the 
Patrician  order."  But  by  our  happy  eonftitution,  which  breathes  nothing  but 
liberty  and  equity,  all  imaginary  indulgence  is  allowed  to  the  meaneft  as  well 
as  the  greateft.  When  a  prifoner  is  brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed  from 
all  bonds ;  and  though  the  judges  are  fuppofed  to  be  his  counfel,  yet,  as  he 
may  be  incapable  of  vindicating  his  own  caufe,  other  counfel  are  allowed  him  ; 
he  may  try  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  indictment,  and  may  fet  it  afide, 
if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  clear  up  the  caufe  of  innocence, 
and  to  prevent  the  fulFerer  from  fmking  under  the  power,  of  corrupt  judges,  and 
the  oppreffion  of  the  great.  The  racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelly  employed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  to  make  a  man  accufe  himfelf,  are  here  unknown, 
and  none  puniflied  without  convi6tion,  but  he  who  refufes  to  plead  in  his  own 
defence. 

As  the  trial  of  malefaftors  in  England  is  very  different  from  that  of  other 
nations,  the  following  account  may  be  ufeful  to  foreigners  and  others,  who 
have  not  feen  thofe  proceedings. 

The  court  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to  the  bar,  the  clerk  commands  ~ 
him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then  charges  him  with  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed, 
and  aiks  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  the  prifoner  anfwers  guilty,  his 
trial  is  at  an  end  :  but  if  he  anfwers  not  guilty,  the  court  proceeds  on  the  trial,  even 
though  he  may  before  have  confelTed  the  fa8: ;  for  the  law  of  England  takes  no 
notice  of  fuch  confeffion  ;  and  unlefs  the  witneffes,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove  him 
guilty  of  the  crime,  the  jury  muft  acquit  him :  for  they  are  direQied  to  bring  in 
their  verdift  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court. 

When  the  witneffes  have  given  their  evidence,  and  the  prifoner  has,  by  himfelf 
or  his  counfel,  crofs-examined  them,  the  judge  recites  to  the  jury  the  fubftance  of 
the  evidence  given  againft  the  prifoner,  and  bids  them  difchai'ge  their  confcience; 
when,  if  the  matter  be  very  clear,  they  commonly  give  their  verdift  without  going 
out  of  the  court ;  and  the  foreman,  for  himfelf  and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the  jury,  and  the  matter  requires 
debate,  they  all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  a  copy  of  the  indiftment,  where  they 
are  locked  up  till  they  are  unanimoufly  agreed  on  the  verdift  ;  and  if  any  one  of 
the  jury  fhould  die  during  this  their  confinement,  the  prifoner  will  be  acquitted. 
When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdict,  they  inform  the  court  thereof  by  an 
officer  who  waits  without,  and  the  prifoner  is  again  fet  to  the  bar  to  hear  his  ver- 
-  dift .  This  is  unalterable,  except  in  doubtful  cafes,  when  the  verdict  is  brought 
in  fpecial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  twelve  judges  of  Engla;id. 
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If  the  prifoner  be  found  guilty,  he  is  then  alked  what  reafon  he  can  give  why 
fcntence  of  death  fhould  not  be  pafled  upon  him?  There  is  now  properly  no  bene- 
fit of  clergy — it  is  changed  to  tranfportation,  or  burning  in  the  hand.  Upon  a 
capital  conviclion  the  fentence  of  death,  after  a  fummary  account  of  the  trial,  is 
pronounced  on  the  prifoner,  in  thefe  words :  Ike  lazv  is.  That  thou  JJialt  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  thou  cameft,  and  from  thence  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
zvhere  thou  Jlialt  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  thy  body  be  dead,  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  thy  foul !  whereupon  the  IherifF  is  charged  w^ith  the  execution. 

All  the  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury  are  immediately  acquitted  and  dif- 
charged  ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  obtain  a  copy  of  their  inditbuent  from  the  court,  to 
proceed  at  law  againfi:  their  profecutors. 

Of  punishments.]  Though  the  laws  of  England  are  efteemed  more  merciful 
to  offenders  than  thofe  which  at  prefent  prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  yet 
the  punilhment  of  fuch  as  at  their  trial  refufe  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  was 
formerly  ver\'  cruel.  In  this  cafe  the  prifoner  was  laid  upon  his  back  upon  the 
bare  floor,  naked,  and  his  arms  and  legs  being  Itretched  out  with  cords,  and  a  con- 
llderable  weight  of  iron  laid  upon  his  breaft,  he  was  allowed  only  three  morfels 
of  barley  bread  the  firft  day,  the  next  day  he  was  allowed  nothing  but  three 
draughts  of  foul  water  that  ihall  be  nearefl:  to  the  prifon  door;  and,  in  this  fituation, 
this  was  to  be  alternately  his  daily  diet  till  he  expired.  This  punifliment,  how- 
ever, there  was  feldom  occafion  to  infiift,  and  by  a  late  aft  of  parliament  the 
prifoner's  refufal  to  plead  is  to  be  conlidered  as  a  conviclion,  and  he  is  to  fuffer 
the  fame  puniflmient  as  if  he  had  been  tried,  and  found  guilty.  And  formerly,  in 
cafe  of  high  treafon,  though  the  criminal  flood  mute,  judgment  was  given  againft 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  convifted,  and  his  eftate  was  confifcated. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes  under  high  treafon,  petty  treafon^ 
and  felony.  The  lirit  confifts  in  plotting,  confpiring,  or  rifmg  up  in  arms  againft 
the  fovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting  the  coin.  The  traitor  is  puniflied  by  being 
drawn  on  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  when,  after  being  hanged  upon  a 
gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the  body  is  cut  down  alive,  the  heart  taken  out  an'd 
expofed  to  public  view,  and  the  entrails  burnt :  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the 
body  quartered,  after  which  the  head  is  ufually  fixed  on  fome  confpicuous  place* 
All  the  criminal's  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  lofes  her  dowry,  and  his 
children  both  their  eftates  and  nobility.  But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged 
high  treafon,  the  criminal  is  only  drawn  upon  a  Hedge  to  the  place  of  execution,, 
and  there  hanged.  Though  the  fentence  paffed  upon  all  traitors  is  the  fame,  yet 
with  refpeft  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  punilhment  is  generally  altered  to  behead- 
ing :  a  fcaffold  is  crefted  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  the  criminal  placing  his  head 
upon  a  block,  it  is  ftruck  off  with  an  axe 

The  puniflunent  for  mifprilion  of  high  treafon,  that  is  for  neglecting  or  conceal- 
ing it,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  goods,  and  the 
profits  arifmg  from  his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her  hufband,  a  clergyman  his 
bifliop,  or  a  fervant  his  mafter  or  miftrefs.  This  crime  is  puniibed  by  the  offender's 
being  drawn  in  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  upon  a  gal- 
lows till  dead.  Women  guilty  either  of  this  crime  or  of  high-treafon,  are  fen- 
tenced  to  be  burnt  alive ;  but  this  law  has  been  very  lately  repealed,  and  they  are 
now  hanged,  without  being  burnt.  • 

Felony  includes  murders,  robberies,  forging  notes,  bonds,  deeds,  &:c.  Thefe  are 
all  punilhed  by  hanging,  only  f  murderers  are  to  be  executed  foon  after  fentence 

_  *  This  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  different  tm-  in  twenty-fouv  hours  after  fentence  Is  pronoiinGed ; 

mflimentjbutasaremifiionofallthepartsofthefen-  but  as  Sunday  is  not  reckoned  a  day,  they  are  ge- 

tence  mentioned  before,  excepting  the  beheading,  nerally  tried  on  a  Saturday;  fo  that  they  obtain  a 

t  By  a  late  aft,  murderers  are  to  be  executed  with-  refpite  till  IMonday. 

N  n  is 
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is  paffed,  and  then  delivered  to  furgeons  in  order  to  be  publicly  differed.  Perfons 
guilty  of  robbery,  when  there  were  fome  alleviating  circumftances,  ufed  fometimes 
to  be  tranfported  for  a  term  of  years  to  his  majefty's  plantations ;  but  fmce  the 
American  war,  they  are  now  generally  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  woi^s  of 
public  utility,  upon  the  river,  &c.  for  a  certain  number  of  years  j  lately  fome  have 
been  fent  to  Africa,  Noya  Scocia,  and  Botany-Bay. 
Other  crimes  punifhed  by  the  laws  are, 

ManJlaugJiter,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  perfon,  without  premeditated 
malice,  but  with  a  prefent  intent  to  kill ;  as  when  two,  who  formerly  meant 
no  harm  to  each  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  the  other ;  in  this  cafe  the 
criminal  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  for  the  firft  time,  and  only  burnt 
in  the  hand. 

Chance-medley  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  without  an  evil  intent,  for  which 
the  offender  is  alfo  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  unlefs  the  offender  was  doing  aa 
unlawful  aft :  which  laft  circumftance  makes  the  punifhment  death. 

Shoplifting  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  are  punifhed  with 
hard  labour  for  a  number  of  years,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury,  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  punifhed  with  the  pillory  and  impri- 
fonment. 

Pelty-larceny,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  is  puniflied  by 
whipping. 

Libelling,  ufmg  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  foreflalling  the  market,  are  com- 
monly puniflied  with  Handing  in  the  pillory. 

For  ftriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king's  courts  the  criminal  is  punifhed 
with  lofing  his  right  hand. 

For  flriking,  in  Weflminfler-hall,  while  the  courts  of  juflice  are  fitting,  the  pu- 
nifhment is  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  eflate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly  perfons,  are  punifhed  by  being 
fet  in  the  flocks,  or  by  paying  a  fine. 

Of  husband  and  wife.]    The  firfl:  private  relation  of  perfons  is  that  of 
marriage,  which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  hufband  and  wife ; 
or,  as  mofl  of  our  elder  law-books  call  them,  baron  and  feme.    The  holinefs  of  the  ' 
matrimonial  ftate  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiaflical  law ;  the  punifhment,  there- 
fore, or  annulling,  of  inceftuous,  or  other  unfcriptural  marriages,  is  the  province 
of  fpiritual  courts.. 

The  firft  legal  difability  is  a  prior  marriage,  or  having  another  hufband  or  wife 
living  ;  in  which  cafe,  befides  the  penalties  confequent  upon  it  as  felony,  the 
fecond  marriage  is  to  all  intents  and  pUrpofes  void :  polygamy  being  condemned 
both  by  the  law  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  policy  of  all  prudent  flates.  The 
fecond  legal  difability  is  want  of  age.  This  is  fufficient  to  void  all  other  contrafts, 
on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  judgment  in  the  parties  contrafcHng.  Therefore 
if  a  boy  under  fourteen,  or  a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age,  marries,  this  marriage 
is  imperfeft  ;  and,  when  either  of  them  comes  to  the  age  of  confent  aforefaid,  they 
may  difagree,  and  declare  the  marriage  void,  without  any  divorce  or  fentence  in 
the  fpiritual  court.  This  is  founded  on  the  civil  law.  But  the  canon  law  pays  a 
greater  regard  to  the  conftitution  than  the  age  of  the  parties :  for  if  they  are 
kabiles  ad  matrimonium,  it  is  a  good  marriage,  whatever  their  age  may  be.  And  in 
our  law  it  is  fo  far  a  marriage,  that  if  at  the  age  of  confent  they  agree  to  continue 
together,  they  need  not  be  married  again.  If  the  hufband  be  of  years  of  difcre- 
tion,  and  the  wife  under  twelve,  when  flie  comes  to  years  of  difcretion  he  may 
difagree  as  well  as  flie  may ;  for  in  contra£ls  the  obligation  mull  be  mutual ;  both 
muft  be  bound,  or  neither ;  and  fo  it  is,  vice  verfa^  when  the  wife  is  of  years  of 
difcretion,  and  the  hufband  under. 

*  Another 
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Another  incapacity  arlfes  from  want  of  confent  of  guardians.  By  the  common 
law,  if  the  parties  themfelves  were  of  age  to  confent,  there  wanted  no  other  con- 
currence to  make  the  marriage  valid  ;  and  this  was  agreeable  to  the  cannon  law. 
But  by  feveral  llatutes,  penalties  of  lool.  are  laid  on  every  clergyman,  who  mar- 
ries a  couple  without  either  publication  of  banns  (which  may  give  notice  to 
parents  or  guardians),  or  without  a  licence;  to  obtain  which,  the  confent  of 
parents  or  guardians  muft  be  fworn  to.  And  it  has  been  lately  thought  proper  to 
enaft,  that  all  marriages  celebrated  by  licence  (for  banns  fuppofe  notice),  where 
either  of  the  parties  is  under  twenty-one  (not  being  a  widow,  or  widower,  who 
are  fuppofed  free)  without  the  confent  of  the  father,  or  if  he  be  not  living,  of  the 
mother  or  guardians,  fhall  be  abfolutely  void.  A  provifion  is  made,  as  in  the  civil 
law,  when  the  mother  or  guardian  is  non  compos,  beyond  the  fea,  or  unreafonably 
froward,  to  difpenfe  with  fuch  confent  at  the  difcretion  of  the  lord  chancellor  ; 
but  no  provifion  is  made  in  cafe  the  father  fliould  labour  under  any  mental,  or 
other  incapacity.  Much  may  be,  and  much  has  been  faid,  both  for  and  againft 
this  innovation  upon  our  ancient  laws  and  conftitution.  On  the  one  hand,  it  pre- 
vents the  clandeftine  man-iages  of  minors,  which  are  often  a  great  inconvenience 
to  thofe  private  families  wherein  they  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  reftraints  upon 
marriages,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs,  are  detrimental  to  the  public,  by 
hindering  the  increafe  of  people;  and  to  religion  and  morality,  by  encouraging 
licentioufnefs  and  debauchery  among  the  fingle  of  both  fexes. 

A  fourth  incapacity  is  want  of  reafon  :  without  a  competent  fhare  of  which,  as 
no  other  contrafit,  fo  neither  can  that  of  marriage  be  valid. 

Laftly,  the  parties  muft  not  only  be  willing  and  able  to  contract,  but  afilually 
muft  contract  themfelves  in  due  form  of  law,  to  make  it  a  good  civil  marriage. 
Verbal  contracts  are  now  of  no  force,  to  compel  a  future  marriage.  Neither  is 
any  marriage  at  prefent  valid,  that  is  not  celebrated  in  fome  parifh-church  or  pub- 
lic chapel,  unlefs  by  difpenfation  from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  muft  alfo 
be  preceded  by  publication  of  banns,  or  by  licence  from  the  fpiritual  judge.  It  is 
held  to  be  alfo  effential  to  marriage,  that  it  be  performed  by  a  perfon  in  orders : 
though  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war,  all  marriages  were  performed  by  the  juftices 
of  the  peace  ;  and  thefe  marriages  were  declared  valid  in  the  fucceeding  reign ;  as 
the  marriages  of  quakers  are  at  prefent.  As  the  law  now  ftands,  we  may  upon 
the  whole  colleft,  that  no  marriage  by  the  temporal  law  is  void,  that  is  celebrated 
by  a  perfon  in  orders,  in  a  parifti  church,  or  a  public  chapel  (or  elfewhere,  by 
difpenfetion)  in  purfuance  of  banns  or  a  licence,  between  fmgle  pcrfons,  confent- 
ing,  of  found  mind,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  or  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
in  male,  and  twelve  in  female,  with  confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it 
in  cafe  of  widowhood. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  divorce,  the  one  total,  the  other  partial.  The  total  di- 
vorce muft  be  for  fome  of  the  canonical  caufes  of  impediment,  and  thofe  exifting 
before  the  marriage  :  as  confanguinity,  affinity,  or  corporeal  imbecility.  The  iffue 
of  fuch  marriage,  as  it  is  thus  entirely  diflblved,  are  baftards. 

The  other  kind  of  divorce  is  when  the  marriage  is  juft  and  lawful,  and  therefore 
the  law  is  tender  of  diffolving  it ;  but,  for  fome  fupervenient  caufe  it  becomes  im-» 
proper  or  impoflible,  for  the  parties  to  live  together ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  intolerable 
ill  temper,  or  adultery,  in  either  of  the  parties.  In  this  cafe  the  law  allows  alimony 
to  the  wife  (except  when  for  adultery,  the  parliament  grants  a  total  divorce,  as  has 
happened  frequently  of  late  years),  which  is  that  allowance  which  is  made  to  a 
woman,  for  her  fupport,  out  of  the  hufband's  eftate;  being  fettled  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  judge,  on  the  confideration  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe* 
and  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  parties. 

Having  thus  fliewn  how  marriages  may  be  made,  or  diflblved,  I  come  now, 
laftly,  to  fpeak  of  the  legal  confequences  of  the  making,  or  diflblution  of  them,  , 
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By  marriage,  the  hufband  and  wife  are  one  perfon  in  law ;  that  is,  the  very  be- 
ing, or  legal  exiftence  of  the  woman,  is  fufpended  during  the  marriage,  or  at  leaft 
is  incorporated  and  confolidated  into  that  of  the  hufband :  under  whofe  protec- 
tion, and  cover,  fhe  performs  every  thing,  and  is  therefore  called  in  our  Law  French, 
a  feme-covert,  under  the  guidance  of  her  hufband,  her  baron  or  lord  j  and  her  con^ 
dition  during  her  marriage,  is  called  her  coverture.  Upon  this  principle  of  an  union 
of  perfon  in  hufband  and  wife  depends  almoft  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and 
difabilities,  that  either  of  them  acquire  by  the  marriage.    I  fpeak  not  at  prefent 
of  the  rights  of  property,  but  of  fuch  as  are  merely  perfonal.  For  this  reafon  a  man 
cannot  grant  any  thing  to  his  wife,  or  enter  into  a  covenant  with  her;  for  the 
grant  would  be  to  fuppoie  her  feparate  exiftence ;  and  the  covenant  with  her 
would  be  only  to  covenant  with  himfelf ;  and  therefore  it  is  generally  true,  that  all 
compafts  made  between  hufband  and  wife,  when  lingle,  are  voided  by  the  inter- 
marriage. A  woman  indeed  may  be  an  attorney  for  her  hufband ;  for  that  implies 
no  feparation  from,  but  is  rather  a  reprefentation  of,  her  lord.  And  a  hufband  may 
alfo  bequeath  any  thing  to  his  wife  by  will ;  for  that  cannot  take  effeft  till  the  co- 
verture is  determined  by  his  death.    The  hufband  is  bound  to  provide  his  wife- 
with  necelTaries  by  law,  as  much  as  himfelf ;  and  if  flie  contrafts  debts  for  him,, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  them  :  but  for  any  thing  befides  neceffaries,  he  is  not  charge- 
able.   Alfo  if  the  wife  elopes,  and  lives  with  another  man,  the  hufband  is  not. 
chargeable  even  for  neceffaries :  at  leaft,  if  the  perfon  who  furniflies  them  is  fuffi- 
ciently  apprized  of  her  elopement.    If  the  wife  be  indebted  before  marriage,  the 
hufband  is  bound  afterwards  to  pay  the  debt ;  for  he  has  adopted  her  and  her  cir- 
cumftances  together.    If  the  wife  be  injured  in  her  perfon  or  property,  ftie  caa 
bring  no  action  for  redrefs,  without  her  hufband's  concurrence,  and  in  his  name, 
as  well  as  her  own  ;  neither  can  fhe  be  fued,  without  making  the  hufband  a  de- 
fendant ;  except  when  the  hufband  has  abjured  the  realm,  or  is  baniflied  ;  for  then 
he  is  dead  in  law.    In  criminal  profecutions,  it  is  true,  the  wife  may  be  indi61:ed, 
and  punifhed  feparately  :  for  the  union  is  only  a  civil  union.    But,  in  trials  of  any 
fort,  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  evidences  for,  or  againft,  each  other  ;  partly 
becaufe  it  is  impoffible  their  teftimony  fhould  be  impartial ;  but  principally  becaufe 
of  the  union  of  perfon.    But  where  the  offence  is  direftly  againft  the  perfon  of  the  - 
wife,  this  rule  has  been  ufually  difpenfed  with ;  and  therefore,  in  cafe  a  woman, 
be  forcibly  taken  away,  and '  married,  flie  may  be  a  witnefs  againft  fuch  her 
hufband,  in  order  to  conviSt  him  of  felony. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  hufband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  as  two  diftinfl  perfons 
and  may  have  feparate  eftates,  contrafts,  debts,  and  injuries;  and  therefore,  in  our 
ecclefiaftical  courts,  a  woman  may  fue,  and  be  fued,  without  her  hufband.  Though 
our  law  in  general  confiders  man  and  wife  as  one  perfon,  yet  there  are  fome 
inftances  in  which  fhe  is  feparately  confidered,  as  inferior  to  him,  and  afting  by 
his  compUlfion.  Therefore  all  deeds  executed,  and  a£ls  done,  by  her,  during  her 
coverture,  are  void  ;  except  it  be  a  fine,  or  the  like  matter  of  record,  in  which  cafe 
file  muft  be  folely  and  fecretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her  a£l:  be  voluntary.  She, 
cannot  by  will  devife  land  to  her  hufband,  unlefs  under  fpecial  circumftances;  for, 
at  the  time  of  making  it,  flie  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  his  coercion.  And  in  fome 
felonies,  and  other  inferior  crimes  committed  by  her  through  conftraint  of  her 
hufband,  the  law  excufes  her ;  but  this  extends  not  to  treafon  or  murder. 

The  hufband  alfo  (by  the  old,  and  likewife  by  the  civil  law)  might  give  his  wife 
moderate  correction  ;  for,  as  he  is  to  anfwer  for  her  mifbehaviour,  the  law  thought 
it  reafonable  to  entruft  him  with  this  power  of  reftraining  her,  by  domeftic  chaf- 
tifement,  in  the  fame  moderation  that  a  man  is  allowed  to  correct  his  fervants  or 
children :  for  whom  the  mafter  or  parent  is  alfo  liable  in  fome  cafes  to  anfwer. 
But  in  the  politer  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  power  of  correftion  began  to  be  doubt- 
ed j  and  a  wife  may  now  have  fecurity  of  the  peace  againft  her  hufband;  or, 
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in  return,  a  hufband  againft  his  wife  j  yet  the  lower  rank  of  people  claim  and 
exert  their  ancient  privilege  ;  and  the  courts  of  law  will  permit  a  hufband  to  re- 
train a  wife  of  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  any  grofs  milbehaviour. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  legal  effects  of  marriage  during  the  coverture  ;  upon  which 
we  may  obferve,  that  even  the  difabilities,  which  the  wife  lies  under,  are  for  the 
moll  part  intended  for  her  protection  and  benefit.  So  great  a  favourite  is  the 
female  fex  with  the  laws  of  England  ! 

Revenues  of  the  Bri->  The  king's  ecclefiaftical  revenues  confiftin,  i.  The 
TisH  GOVERNMENT.  ^  cuftody  of  thc  temporalities  of  vacant  bifhopricks  ; 
from  which  he  receives  little  or  no  advantage.  2.  Corodies  and  penfions,  formerly, 
ariling  from  allowances  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloathing,  due  to  the  king  from 
an  abbey  or  monaftery,  and  which  he  generally  beftowed  upon  favourite  fervants  j. 
and  his  fending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bifliop,  or  to  have  a 
penfion  beftowed  upon  him  till  the  bifhop  promoted  him  to  a  benefice.  3, 
Extra-parochial  tithes.  4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices.  But  fuch 
has  been  the  bounty  of  the  crowm  to  the  church,  that  thofe  branches  now  afford, 
little  or  no  revenue. 

The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue,  until  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majeftyj., 
confift  in,  i .  The  demefne  lands  of  the  crown,  which  at  prefent  lie  in  a  narrow 
compafs.  2.  The  hereditary  excife  :  being  part  of  the  confideration  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.. 
3.  An  annual  fum  iiluing  from  the  duty  on  wine  licences ;  being  the  refidue  of  the 
fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts  of  juftice.  Sec.  In  lieu  of 
all  wdiich  900,0001.  per  annum  is  now  granted  for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lift, 

Ihe  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the  fynonymous  names  of  aids,, 
fubfidies,  and  fupplies  ;  and  are  granted  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  par- 
liament aflembled  :  who,  when  they  have  voted  a  fupply  to  his  majefty,  and  fettled, 
the  quantnni  of  that  fupply,  ufually  refolve  themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  com- 
n*ttee  of  w-ays  and  means,  to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raifing  the  fupply 
fo  voted.  And  in  this  committee,  every  member  (though  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  may  propofe  fuch  fcheme 
of  taxation  as  he  thinks  will  be  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public.  The  refolutions 
of  this  committee  (when  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe)  are  in  general  deemed, 
final  and  conclufive ;  for,  though  the  fupply  cannot  be  a£lually  raifed  upon  the 
fubjeft  till  direfted  by  an  a6t  of  the  whole  parliament,  yet  no  monied  man. 
will  fcruple  to  advance  to  the  government  any  quantity  of  ready  cafli,  if  the 
propofed  terms  be  advantageous,  on  the  credit,  of  the  bare  vote  of  the  houfe 
of  commons. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land-tax  or  the  ancient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a 
new  affefTment.  2.  The  malt-tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder, 
and  jjerry. 

The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  cufloms,  or  tonnage  and  poundage  pf  all  mer 
chandife  exported  or  imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland,  impofition  on  a 
great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  fait  duty.  4.  The  poft-office*,  or  duty 
for  the  carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  ftamp-duty  on  paper,  parchment,  &c.  6.  The 
duty  on  houfes  and  windows.  7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and 
chairs.  8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions,  with  a  variety  of  new  taxes  impofed 
in  the  year  1 784. 

*  From  the  year  1644  to  1744,  the  annual  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  Poft-office  for  that 
amount  of  this  revenue  gradually  increafed  from  year  was  432,048!.  which,  by  the  a<S:  pafled  in  the 
5000I.  to  198,  226I.  but  it  fliouldbe  obferved,  that  feffions  of  1 784,  increafing  the  duty  according  to 
the  grofs  amount  of  both  inland  and  foreign  offices  the  diftance,  and  abridging  the  franking,  muft  be 
v/as  in  that  year  235,4921.    In  1764,  the  grofs   greatly  augmented. 
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The  neat  anaual  produce  of  thefe  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue,  old  and  new 
taxes,  after  all  charges  of  collecting  and  management  paid,  is  eftimated  at  eleven 
millions  fterling;  with  two  millions  and  a  quarter  raifed  at  an  average,  by  the  land 
and  malt-tax.  How  thefe  immenfe  fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  con- 
fidered.  And  this  is,  firfi:  and  principally,  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the 
national  debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  this  national 
DEBT,  it  muft  be  firft  premifed,  that  after  the  Revolution,  when  our  new  connec- 
tions with  Europe  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  foreign  politics;  and  the  expences 
of  the  nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new  eftablifliment,  but  in  maintaining  long 
wars,  as  principals,  on  the  continent,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Dutch  barrier, 
reducing  the  French  monarchy,  fettling  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  fupporting  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  other  pur- 
pofes,  increafed  to  an  unufual  degree ;  it  was  not  thought  advifeable  to  raife 
all  the  expences  of  any  one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  left 
the  unaccuftomed  weight  of  them  fhould  create  murmurs  among  the  people.  It 
was  therefore  the  policy  of  the  times,  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  their  pofterity, 
by  borrowing  immenfe  fums  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  to  lay  no  more 
taxes  upon  the  fubje£l  than  would  fuffice  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  fo 
borrowed :  by  this  means  converting  the  principal  debt  into  a  new  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty, transferable  from  one  man  to  another,  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity, 
a  fyftem  which  feems  to  have  had  its  original  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  A.  D.  1344  : 
which  government  then  owed  about  6o,oool.  fterling :  and  being  unable  to  pay  it, 
formed  the  principal  into  an  aggregate  fum,  called,  metaphorically,  a  mount  or 
bank:  the  fliares  whereof  were  transferable  like  our  ftocks.  This  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  what  is  called  the-  national  debt  :  for  a  few  long  annuities  created  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  hardly  deferve  that  name.  And  the  example  then  fet,  has 
been  fo  clofely  followed  during  the  long  wars  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and 
fmce,  that  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt  at  Midfummer  1775  was  129,860,0181. 
and  the  annual  charge  of  it  amounted  to  4,219,2541.  7s.  The  American  war 
commencing  at  this  time,  and  the  execrable  policy  continuing  of  alienating  the 
finking  fund,  with  the  extravagancies  in  every  department  of  government,  and-  the 
manner  of  borrowing  the  money  for  fupplies,  have  confiderably  increafed  it  *. 

The  following  was  the  ftate  of  the  national  debt  in  the  year  1783,  extrafted 
from  the  eleventh  report  of  the  commiflioners  of  public  accounts  : 
I-  s.  d. 

211,363,254  15  44  Funded  debt  £.  s.  d 

Intereft  thereon     -       -       -       -       ^-    75951,930    i  o 
18,856,541  II  44:  Unfunded  ift  of  October,  1783: 
fifteen  millions  of  this  bears  inter- 
eft now.  . 
Intereft  thereon  -  -  -       612,742    o  o 

^30,219, 796    6  9-^  _  • 

Charges  at  the  Bank  for  managing  .       .  : 

the  bufmefs  -      -  »       134,291  13  i. 

Fees  at  the  auditor's  office  of  im- 

preft       -       -  .     -       -      -          -        19,874    2  8 
Some  other  fees  of  office     -       .  -   696  12  4 

8^7^9>534    9  i 

*  In  the  courfe  of  the  late  war  from  1776,  to    ther  a  capital  of  73,400,000!.  for  which  the  money 
3782,  46,553,0001.  was  added  to  the  3  per  cents,    advanced  was  only  48  millionb. 
and,  36,750,0001.  to  the  4  ^cr  cents,  making  toge- 
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Since  this  report  the  funded  debt  hath  increafed  to  ^  - 
The  unfunded  debt,  meaning  all  expences,  deficiencies, 
arrears,  and  outftanding  debts,  for  paying  the  princi- 
pal or  intereft  of  which  no  provifion  was  made  by 
parliament,  may  be  moderately  reckoned 
The  amount  of  exchequer  bills,  &c.  &c.    -      -  - 


£.  s.  d. 
232,280,542    o  o 


38,000,000    o  o 
9,418,564    o  o 
279,698,913    o  o 


The  belt  account  we  are  able  to  give  of  the  annual  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  Britifli  nation  is  delivered  from  the  laft  Budget  of  the  minifter : 


BUDGET,  1794. 


Revenue. 

Land  »nd  Malt  Tax    -  2,750,000  o 

Cuftoms         -         -  3,668,753  18 

Excife            -         -  7.158,766  14 

Stamps           -         -  1,189,663  5 

InciUent  Taxes  -  1,796,107  4 
Duties  of  1 791  now  permanent  811,780  14 

Eaft  India  Gompany   -  500,000  o 


Xxchequer  Bills 

Deficient    ballance  by  loan 
3  per  centconfols,  at  67 
of  4  per  cent,  at  84  and  ^ 
annuities,  at  »o  years  purchalc 
£11,000,000  fterling 


o 

4i 
o 

'I- 


►  17,885,071  17 


j,5oo,ooo   o  o 


195  14  io| 


Expenditure. 


Navy  for  85,000  men  ordinary 

and  extraord'nary   -        -     5,525,000    o  o 

Army  for  :65,o;o  men  foreign 
&c.  &c.      .         -      -     6,339,oco  o  G 

Ordnance  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary and  laft  years  debt  un- 
funded -  -       -    1,345,000    o  o 

Mifcellaneous  fervices         ■»       206,000    o  o 

Deficiency  of  variety  of  grants     474,000    o  o 

— — —  of  Land  and  Malt  Tax  350,000    o  o 

Commiffioners  for  liquidating 
national  debt       -  -      1,768,742  14  o 

Extraordinaries  per  exchequer 
bills        .  _         _     5,5oo,coo    o  o 

Intereft  and  management  of  the 

funded  debt       -  -       9,989,524  17  7I 

Civil  Lift      -         -      -        900,800   o  o 


;f  327397,267  11  i»| 


£,  3a,397.267  ii  10^; 


\  The  produce  of  the  feveral  taxes  were  originally  feparate  and  diftin6l  funds ; 

being  fecurities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  and  for  them  only.. 
But  at  laft  it  became  neceffary,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  multiplied 
yearly,  to  reduce  the  number  of  thele  feparate  funds,  by  uniting  them  together : 
fuperadding  the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.   So  that 
there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account :  the  aggregate  fund,  the  whole- 
produce  of  which  hath  been  for  fome  years  about  2,6oo,oool.  ^er  annum ;  the  ge- 
neral fund,  fo  called  from  fuch  union  and  addition,  which  for  fome  years  have 
amounted  to  rather  more  than  a  million  per  annum ;  and  the  South  Sea  fund,  being, 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  fuch  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt  as  was  advanced  by  that  company  and  its  annuitants,  the  produce  of 
which  lately  hath  been  about  half  a  million  per  annum.    The  feparate  funds,  which . 
were  thus  united,  are  become  mutual  fecurities  for  each  other  ;  and  the  whole 
produce  of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereft  or  annuities  as  were 
formerly  charged  upon  each  diftinft  fund ;  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  more- 
over engaged  to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  cuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to  fupport  thefe  funds,  depend-- 
ing  on  contingencies,  upon  exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  muft  neceilarily 
be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount :  but  they  have  always  been  confiderably  more  than 
fufficient  to  anfwer  the  charge  upon  them.  The  furpluffes  therefore  of  the  three 
-great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and  South  Sea  funds^  over  and  above 
the  intereft  and  annuities  charged  upon  them,  are  dire6ted  by  ftatute  3  George  1. 
c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend  the  difpofition  of  parliament;  and  are 
ufually  denominated  the  finking  fund,  becaufe  originally  deftined  to  fink  or  reduce 
the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fince  added  many  other  entire  duties,  granted 
in  fubfequent  years  3  and  the  annual  intereft  of  the  funis  borrowed.on  their  refpec- 
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tive  credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of,  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund. 
However^  the  neat  furpluffes  and  favings,  after  all  dedu6!lions  paid,  amount  Annu- 
ally to  a  very  confiderable  fum  ;  for,  as  the  intereft  on  the  national  debt  has  been 
at  feveral  times  reduced  (by  the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  who  had  their  option 
either  to  lower  their  intereft,  or  be  paid  their  principal),  the  favings  from  the  ap- 
propriated revenues  muft  be  extremely  large.  This  fmking  fund  is  the  laft  refort 
of  the  nation  i  its  only  domeftic  refource,  on  which  muft  chiefly  depend  all  the 
hopes  we  can  entertain  of  ever  difcharging  or  moderating.,our  incumbrances. 

Between  the  years  1727  and  1732,  feveral  encroachments  M'ere  made  upon  the 
fmking  fund  ;  and  in  the  year  1733,  half  a  million  was  taken  from  it,  under  pre- 
tence of  eafmg  the  landed  intereft.  The  praclice  of  alienating  the  fmking  fund 
ftill  continued;  and  in  1736,  it  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged,  and  fubfequent 
adminiftrations  repeatedly  broke  in  upon  it,  thus  converting  an  excellent  expedient 
for  faving  the  kingdom,  into  a  fupply  for  the  worft  purpofes. 

In.fome  years,  the  fmking  fund  hath  produced  from  two  to  three  millions ;  and, 
if  i,2i2,oool.  of  it  had  been  inviolably  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debts  from  the  year  1733  to  the  prefent  time,  one  hundred  and  lixty  millions  would 
have  been  paid  off,  and  the  nation  much  relieved.  Different  fchemes  have  been 
formed  for  paying  the  public  debts,  but  no  method  can  be  fo  expeditious  and 
effeftual,  as  an  unalienable  fmking  fund,  as  this  money  is  improved  at  compound 
interejl,  and  therefore  in  the  moft  perfe£t  manner ;  but  money  procured  by  a  loan 
bears  only  fimpTe  intereft.  "  A  nation  therefore  whenever  it  applies  the  income 
of'fuch  a  fund  to  current  expences,  rather  than  the  redemption  of  its  debts,  choofes 
to  loofe  the  benefit  of  compound  intereft,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  fimple  intereft, 
and  the  lofs  in  this  cafe  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  increafe  of  money 
at  compound  and  fimple  intereft-'*.  " 

No  permanent  provifion  had  ever  been  made  for  the  progreffive  and  permanent 
payment  of  this  immenfe  debt,  until  1786  ;  when  parliament  had  the  wifdom.  and 
the  firmnefs  to  pafs  an  afl:  for  vefting  unalienably,  in  commJfiioners,  the  fum  of  one 
million  annually ;  in  which  aft  every  poffible  precaution  was  taken  that  could  be 
devifed  for  preventing  the  furplus  from  being  diverted  at  any  future  time,  and  for 
carrying  to  the  account  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  purpofes  of  the  aft,  the  inter- 
eft of  fuch  ftock  as  fliould  be  purchafed,  and  fuch  temporary  annuities  as  fliould 
fall  in.  Under  the  provifions  of  this  adt.  Eight  Millions  Two  Hundred  Thoufand 
Pounds  of  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  been  purchafed  f ;  and  the  amount  of  the 
annual  fum,  now  applicable  for  the  reduSlion  of  it  is  1,360,0001. 


*  Dr.  Price's  calculation  plainly  fliews  that, 
"  A  million  borrowed  annually  for  twenty  years, 
\v\\\  pay  off,  in  this  time,  55  millions  3  per  cent, 
ftock,  if  difcharged  at  60I.  in  money  for  every 
lool.  ftock,  and  in  forty  years  more,  without  any 
further  aid  from  loans,  333  millions  (that  is,  388 
millions  in  all)  would  be  paid  off. 

"  The  addition  of  nineteen  years  to  this  period 
would  pay  off  1000  millions. 

"  A  furplus  of  half  a  million  per  annum,  made 
■up  to  a  million,  by  borrowing  half  a  nullion  every 
year  for  twenty  years,  would  difcharge  the  fame 
fums  in  the  fame  periods.  ^ 

"  In  fhort,  fo  necetfary  is  it  at  prefent  to  expe- 
dite, by  every  poffible  means,  the  redemption  of 
our  debts,  that,  let  the  furplus  which  can  be  ob- 


tained for  a  linking  fund  be  what  it  will,  an  addi- 
tion to  it,  by  annual  loans,  will  be  proper  in  order 
to  give  it  greater  efficiency  and  a  better  chance 
for  relieving  the  kingdom.— The  increafe  of  taxes 
which  fuch  a  meafure  muft  occafion,  would  be  fo 
inconfiderable  and  fo  gradual,  as  to  be  fcarcely 
perceptible  ;  and  at  the  fame  tim.e,  it  would  mani- 
feft  fuch  a  determined  refolution  in  our  rulers  to 
reduce  our  debts,  as  might  have  the  happieft  influ- 
ence on  public  credit. 

f  Debentures,  as  a  compenfation  to  Loyalifts, 
for  the  lofs  of  property  in  America,  have  been 
fatisfied  to  the  amount  of  68o,ocol.  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a  further  redufl:!oa  of  the  debt 
to  that  amount. 
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In  lieu  of  their  hereditary  revenues,  our  late  kings  received  the  produce  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  Sec.  but  his  prefent  majefty  is  pleafed  to 
accept  the  annual  fum  of  900,000!.  chargeable  on  the  aggregate  fund,  w^hich  is 
called  his  Civil  Lift.  The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift,  are  thofe  that  in 
any  ihape  relate  to  civil  government ;  as  the  expences  of  the  houfliold,  all  fala- 
ries  to  ofiicers  of  ftate,  to  the  judges,  and  every  one  of  the  king's  fervants ;  the 
appointments  to  foreign  ambafladors,  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal  fa- 
mily, the  king's  private  expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other  very  numerous  out- 
goings ;  as  fecret  fervice-money,  penfions,  and  other  bounties.  Thefe  fometimes 
have  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  that  application  has 
been  made  to  parliament,  to  difcharge  the  debts  contrafted  on  the  civil  lift,  which 
is  properly  the  whole  of  the  king's  revenue  in  his  own  diftin61:  capacity ;  the  reft 
being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors,  though  collected  and  dif- 
tributed  again  in  the  name,  and  by  the  oSicers  of  the  crown. 

Military  and  marine  strength")     The  ^////(^ryy?^/^  includes  the  whole  of 
OF  Great  Britain.  3  the  foldiery;  or,  fuch  perfons  as  are  pe- 

culiarly appointed  among  the  reft  of  the  people,  for  the  fafeguard  and  defence  of 
the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  (fays  judge  Blackftone),  it  is  extrem^cly  dangerous  to  make 
a  diftinft  order  of  the  profeffion  of  arms.  In  fuch,  no  man  Ihould  take  up  arms, 
but  with  a  view  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws  :  he  puts  not  off  the  citizen 
when  he  enters  the  camp  ;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a. citizen,  and  would  wifli  to 
continue  fo,  that  he  makes  himfeif  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The  lav/s  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  thefe  kingdoms  formerly  knew  no  fuch  ftate,  as'that  of  a  perpetual  ftand- 
ing  foldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profeflion  than  that  of  war ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  ATI.  that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo  much  as  a  guard  about 
their  perfons. 

It  feems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that  king  Alfred  firft  fettled  a  na- 
tional militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  difcipline  made  all  the  fubje£ts 
of  his  dominions  foldiers.  In  the  mean  tim.e  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  king- 
dom was  left  wholly  without  defence,  in  cafe  of  domeftic  infurreftions,  or  the 
profpeft  of  foreign  invaftons.  Befides  thofe,  who  by  their  military  tenures  were 
bound  to  perform  forty  days  fervice  in  the  field,  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter  obliged 
every  man,  according  to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate  quantity 
of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  conftables  were 
appointed  in  all  hundreds,  to  fee  that  fuch  arms  were  provided.  Thefe  weapons 
were  changed  by  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  2.  into  others,  of  more  modem 
fervice.  It  was  ufual  from  time  to  time,  for  our  princes  to  ilTue  commiffions  of 
array,  and  fend  into  every  county  officers  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  mufter 
and  array  (or  fet  in  military  order)  the  inhabitants  of  every  diftrift  y  and  the  foroT 
of  the  commiiiion  of  array  was  fettled  in  parliament  in  the  5  Henry  IV.  But  at 
the  fame  time  it  vv^as  provided,  that  no  man  ihould  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  at  any  rate  ;  nor  out  of  his  ftiire,  but  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceflity ;  nor 
ihould  himfeif  ferve,  or  provide  foldiers,  unlefs  by  confent  of  parliament.  About 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VilL  lord  lieutenants  began  to  be  introduced,  as  ftand- 
ing  reprefentatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the  counties  in  military  order ;  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  as  known  officers  in  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  3. 
though  they  had  not  been  tlien  long  in  ufe ;  for  Camden  fpeaks  of  them  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth  as  extraordinary  magiftrates,  conftituted  only  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration  of  king  Charles  11.  when  the  military  tenures  were 
aboliPned,  it  was  thought  proper  to  new-model,  the  militia^  the  general  fcheme 
of  which,  as  it  now  ftand<5,  is  to  difcipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  county,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  years,  and  officered  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
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the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  other  principal  land-holders,  under  a  commilTion  from 
the  crown.  They  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their  counties,  unlefs  in 
cafe  of  invafion,  or  attual  rebellion,  nor  in  any  cafe  to  be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
Thev  are  to  be  exercifed  at  ftated  times,  and  their  difcipline  in  general  is  liberal 
and  'eafyj  but  when  drawn  out  into  atlual  fervice,  they  are  fubjetl:  to  martial  law. 
This  is  the  conftitutional  fecurity  which  our  laws  have  provided  for  the  public 
peace,  and  for  prote6ling  the  realm  againft  foreign  or  domeftic  violence. 

But  as  the  mode  of  keeping  ftanding  armies  has  prevailed  over  all  Europe  for  a 
conliderable  time,  it  has  alfo  for  many  years  paft  been  annually  judged  necef- 
fary  bv  our  legiflature,  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  pofief- 
fions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  povrer 
in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  a  ftanding  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  crown ;  who  are,  however,  ipfo  faSIo,  dilbanded  at  the  expir- 
ation of  every  year,  unlefs  continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  *  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  in  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000  men,  including  troops  and 
garrifons  in  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  America;  but  in  time  of  war, 
there  have  formerly  been  in  Britiih  pay,  natives  and  foreigners,  above  150,000. 
To  regulate  this  body  of  troops  an  annual  aft  of  parliament  palTes,  "  to  punilh 
mutiny  and  defertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters." 
This  regulates  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  among  the  feveral  inn- 
keepers and  vi6l:uallers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  eftablillies  a  law  martial  for 
their  government.  By  this,  among  other  things,  it  is  enafted,  that  if  any  oflicer 
and  foldier  fliall  excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or  knowing  of  it,  fliall  not  give  notice 
to  the  commanding  officer ;  or  (liall  defert,  or  lift  in  any  other  regiment,  or  fleep 
upon  his  poft,  or  leave  it  before  he  is  relieved,  or  hold  correfpondence  with  a  rebel 
or  enemy,  or  ftrike  or  ufe  violence  to  his  fuperior  officer,  or  difobey  his  lawful  com- 
mand ;  fuch  offender  fhall  fuffer  fuch  puniflmient  as  a  court  martial  fliall  infli6f, 
though  it  extend  to  death  itfelf. 

.  Officers  and  foldiers  that  have  been  in  the  king's  fervice  are,  by  feveral  ftatutes, 
at  liberty  to  ufe  any  trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in  any  town  of  the  king- 
dom (except  the  two  univerfities),  notwithftanding  any  ftatute,  cuftom,  or  charter 
to  the  contrary.  And  foldiers,  in  attual  military  fervice,  may  make  verbal  wills, 
and  difpofe  of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other  perfonal  chatties,  without  thofe  formS;, 
folemnities,  and  expences,  which  the  law  requires  in  other  cafes, 

*  The  land  forces  confift  of, 
Cavalry, 

a  Regiments  of  life  guards,  raifed  in  1660. 
I  Royal  regiment  of  horfe  guards,  raifed  in  i66r. 
7  Regiments  dragoon  guards,  raifed  in  1685,  and  1688. 
19  Regiments  of  dragoons,  raifed  between  1683,  and  1781. 

Infantry. 

3  Regiments  of  foot  guards,  raifed  in  1650,  and  1660. 
77  Regiments  of  foot,  raifed  between  1633,  and  1778. 
70  Companies  of  marines. 

4  Battalions  of  royal  artillery. 
Invalids. 

To  time  of  peace,  moft  regiments  confift  only  of  one  battalion,  Compofed  of  ten  companies ;  ii) 
time  of  war  additional  companies  are  raifed,  and  the  number  of'  regiments  increafed.  The  whole  of 
the  army  laft  war,  including  the  foreign  troops  in  Englifli  pay,  amounted  to  about  135,000  meUi 
Twelve  regiments  of  tavahy,  and  20  of  infantry,  are  ufually  in  Ireland,  and  are  maintained  by  that 
kingdom,  amounting  from  about  11  to  14,000  men.  For  the  fervice  of  Great  Britain,  the  garrifons, 
and  colonies,  about  1 7,000  are  voted  annually  by  parliament,  exclufive  of  marines.  A  militia  of  aboT.it 
40,000  men. 
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Daily  Pay  of  each  Rank  in  his  Majefty's  Land-Forces  on  the  Britlfti  Eftablifliment. 


R 
H 

oya 
or!c 

1  Reg. 
-guards 

of 

Dr 

agoons. 

Foot  Guards. 

Foot, 

F.  Fay. 

bubliit 

I'.Pay. 

bublill 

F.  Fay. 

ubfift. 

F.  Pay. 

Subfill. 

Colonel  and  Captain    -          -  - 

2 

I 

0 

I 

ir 

C 

I 

15 

c 

r 

6 

6 

r 

c 

TO 

0 

I 

4 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Captain 

I 

9 

6 

I 

2 

6 

I 

4 

6 

0 

18 

6 

[ 

8 

6 

I 

6 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1 2 

J 

0 

Major  and  Captain      .          -  - 

I 

7 

0 

I 

I 

6 

I 

0 

6 

0 

15 

6 

I 

4 

6 

18 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

II 

6 

Captain           -  - 

I 

I 

6 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

IX 

6 

0 

16 

6 

12 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Captain  Lieutenant  or  Lieutenant 

0 

15 

0 

0 

1 1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

c 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

6 

Cornet  h.  gd.  &  dr.  Enf.  ft.g.  Enf.  or  zd  Lt.  ft. 

0 

U 

0 

0 

1 1 

c 

0 

8 

G 

0 

6 

0 

3 

5 

IC 

4 

6 

0 

3 

8 

° 

3 

0 

Chaplain          -           -           -  - 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0 

6 

8 

J 

0 

Adjutant 

0 

S 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0,0 

3 

0 

(^arter-Mafter  ... 

0 

8 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

c 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

6 

Surgeon  .... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Surgeon's  Mate  ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Drum- Major  .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Deputy  Marlhal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

Serjeant           -           -           -  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

I 

10 

0 

I 

4 

0 

I 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Corporal          '>          "           "  " 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

I 

9 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

I 

00 

0 

8 

Drummer        -          -           -  - 

0 

3 

o'o 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

I 

9 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

I 

0.0 

0 

8 

Trumpeter 

0 

2 

0 
0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

Private  Man                -           -  - 

0 

2 

6 

0 

o|o 

I 

9 

o' 

I 

i 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6- 

Allowance  r  Colonel  -\ 

0 

4 

0 

0 

a 

o\o 

2 

6 

0 

I 

2 

0 

I 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

6 

on  the    3  Do.  for  hautbois  (   per  troop  or 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

2 

c 

0 

I 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

00 

0 

a 

Eftablilh-  "S  Captain    -         T  company. 

° 

4 

o'o 

4 

op 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

I 

0 

ment  to      (.Agent      -  J 

0 

2 

ojo 

2 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

6  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

New  Eftablifhment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Oftobei-  ift,  1784 


Per  Day. 

Per  Ann. 

Rant. 

/«.  J.  d. 

Z.     s.  d. 

Matter  General 

000 

000 

Lieutenant  General 

000 

000 

Chief  Engineer 

240 

803    0  c 

Five  Colonels,  each 

0  18  '  0 

J  642  10  0 

Five  Lieutenant  Colonels  - 

0  15  0 

1368  15  0 

Ten  Captains 

0  10  0 

1825    0  0 

Rank. 
Ten  Captains         -  - 
Twenty  Lieutenants 
Ten  Second  Lieutenants 
Corps  of  Invalids 


Per  Day. 
Z.  s.  d, 

060 
078 
040 
2  17  8 


Per  Ann 
Z.    s.  d 

1095   o  a 
1703    6  8 
730    o  o 
1234.  10  o 


Total  Z.  10,402  10 


The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greateft  defence  and  ornament :  it 
is  its  ancient  and  natural  ftrength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the  illand  ;  from  whichy 
however  ftrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  be  apprehended  to  liberty ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  afliduoufly  cultivated,  from  the  eariieft  ages.  To  fueh  per- 
feftion  was  our  naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code  of 
maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations 
in  Europe  as  the  ground  of  their  marine  conftitutions,  was  confeffedly  compiled  by 
our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  iile  of  Oleron,  on  the  coaft  of  France,  then  part  of  the 
^ofTeflions  of  the  crown  of  England.  And  yet,  fo  inferior  were  our  anceftors  ir>: 
this  point  to  the  prefent  age,  that,  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
fir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaft  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  confifted 
0/33  iliips.  The  prefent  condition  of  our  marine  is  by  many  afcribed  to  the  navi- 
gation aft  framed  in  1650,  which  prohibited  all  fhips  of  foreign  nations  from  trad- 
ing with  the  Englifli  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council  of  rtat'e.  In 
1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother-country  ;  and  no  goods  were 
fuffered  to  be  imported  into  England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than 
Engliih  bottoms,  or  in  the  fliips  of  that  European  nation,  of  whicbthe  merchandife 
imported  was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufafture.  At  the  Reftoration,  the  former 
provifions  were  continued,  by  llatute  12  Car.  11.  c.  18.  with  this  very  material 
improvement,  that  the  mailer,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  lhall  alfo  be  Eng- 
liih fubjetts. 

The  complement  of  feamen,  in  time  of  peace,  hath  ufually  amounted  to  12  or 
1 5,000.  In  time  of  war,  they  have  formerly  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  80,000 
men  \  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  they  amounted  to  above 
100,000  men,  including  marines. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fqnadrons  j  namely,  the  red,  white, 

and 
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and  blue,  which  are  fo  termed  from  the  differences  of  their  colours.  Each  fqua- 
dron  has  its  admiral :  but  the  admiral  of  the  red  fquadron  has  the  principal  com- 
mand of  the  whole,  and  is  ftyled  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain:  fubjeft  to  each  ad- 
miral is  alfo  a  vice  and  rear-admiral.  But  the  fupreme  command  of  our  naval 
force  is,  next  to  the  king,  in  the  lords  commiihoners  of  the  admiralty. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the  royal  navy  with  feamen  for 
their  regulatiou  when  on  board  ;  and  to  center  privileges  and  rewards  on  them  dur- 
ing, and  after  their  fervice. 

1.  For  their  fupply.  The  power  of  im.prelhng  men  for  the  fea-fervice  by  the 
king's  commiiiion,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  difpute,  and  fubmited  to  with  great 
reludance ;  though  it  hath  very  learnedly  been  Ihewn  by  fir  Michael  Fofter,  that 
the  praftice  of  imprefling,  and  granting  powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe, 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a  regular  feries  of 
precedents  to  the  prefents  time ;  whence  he  concludes  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  ftatute,  or  a6t  of  parliament, 
has  exprefsly  declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crov/n,  though  many  of  them  very 
ftrongly  imply  it. 

Befides  this  method  of  imprefling  (which,  even  if  legal,  is  only  defenfible  from 
public  neceility),  the  principal  trading  cities,  and  fometimes  the  government,  offer 
bounty-money  to  feamen  who  enter  voluntarily  into  his  majefty's  fervice  :  and  every 
foreign  feaman  who,  during  a  war,  fliall  ferve  two  years  in  any  man  of  war,  mer- 
chantman, or  privateer,  is  naturalized  ipfo  faElo. 

The  wages  of  feamen  on  board  of  merchantmen,  in  time  of  war,  is  ufually  50s. 
to  4I.  per  month ;  on  board  of  the  royal  navy,  they  receive  confiderably  lefs. 
They  are  flattered  indeed  with  the  hopes  of  prize-money,  which,  if  divided  in  a  more 
equitable  manner,  would  produce  the  happieft  effefts.  There  would  then  be  lefs 
occafion  for  bounty-money  or  prefTmg ;  our  fleets  would  be  fpeedily  manned,  and 
regularly  fupplied  with  experienced  and  able  feamen ;  on  whom,  under  Providence, 
not  only  the  very  exiftence  of  this  nation,  its  commerce,  and  foreign. fettlements  3 
but  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  folely  depend*. 

2.  The  m.ethod  of  difcipline  in  the  royal  fleet  is  direfted  by  certain  exprefs  rules, 
firft  enafted  by  authority  of  parliament  foon  after  the  Refl;oration  ;  but  new-mo- 
delled and  altered  fmce  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  remedy  fome  defeats, 
which  were  feverely  felt  in  conducting  the  preceding  war.  In  thefe  articles  of  the 
navy  almoft  every.  polTible  offence  is  fet  down,  and  the  punifliment  thereof  annexed, 
in  which  refpe.8:  the  feamen  have  much  the  advantage  over  their  brethren  in  tlie 
land  fervice  \  whofe  articles  of  war  are  not  enafted  by  parhament,  but  framed  from 
time  to  time  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crovvn. 

*  The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britan,  as  it  flood  at  Auguft  31,  1784. 
Rates  of  Ships.                              Complement  of  Men.       Weight  of  Metal. 

Guns.  No.  of  each  rate.  Men. 

i-ft.    100  and  upward  5  - —    875  to  850    —  42 

2d.      98  to  90       —  20    —    750  to  700    —  32 

3d.      80  to  64       —  130    —    650  to  500    —  32 

4th.      60  to  50  a7    —    420  to  380    —  24 

5th.     44  to  32       —  102    —    300  to  220    —  18 

6th.    .  30  to  20       —  50    —    200  to  160    —  9 

334 

Sloops,     18  to  14      —  143    —    125  to  no. 

Bombs,  Firefliips,  &c.  — •  19 

Total,  —  496 

In  commiflion  25  of  the  line,  7  fifties,  36  frigates,-  and  105  floops.  When  a  fliip  of  war  becomes 
old,  or  unfit  for  fervice,  the  fame  name  is  transferred  to  another,  which  is  built,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
her  bottom.  While  a  fiagle  beam  of  the  old  fliip  remains,  the  nam;  cannot  be  changed  unlefs  by  a£t 
of  parliament, 

%,  With 
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3.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  failors,  they  are  pretty  much  tiie 
fame  with  thofe  conferred  on  folders  ;  with  regard  to  reUef,  when  maimed  cr 
wounded,  or  fuperannuated,  it  is  afforded  them  either  by  county  rates,  or  from  the 
royal  hofpital  at  Greenwich  ;  they  are  alfo  allowed  the  exercife  of  trades  in  corpo- 
rations, and  the  power  of  making  verbal  teftaments ;  and,  farther,  no  feaman 
^.board  his  majefty's  fliips  can  be  arrefted  for  any  debt,  unlefs  the  fame  be  fworn  to 
amount  to  at  leafl:  twenty  pounds ;  though  by  the  annual  mutiny  a6t,  a  foldier  may 
be  arrefted  for  a  debt  which  extends  to  half  that  value. 

I  fliall  clofe  this  account  of  the  military  and  maritime  ftrength  of  Great  Britain, 
by  obferving,  that  though  fea-olhcers  f  and  failors  are  fubjeft  to  a  perpetual  aft  of 

f  The  Pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  Rate.  Flag  Officers,  and  the  Captain's  to 

Flags.  per  day. 

Admirals  and  . Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet  -           -  £•  S 

An  Admiral               -           -           -          -  -          -  -  3100 

Vice- Admiral            -           -           -           -  -           -  -  2100 

Rear- Admiral             -           -          -           -  -          -  ••  1150 

Firfl:  Captain  to  the  Commander  in  Chief        -  -           -  -  i     15  o 

Second  ditto,  and  Captain  to  other  Admirals  -          ^  -  100 

 to  V.  Admirals  nf  firil  or  fecond  Rates,  to  7  -  -  o    16  o 

—  to  R.  Admirals  \  have  the  pay  of  fuch  Rates  3  -  -  0136 


OFFICERS. 

F'.rji. 

Second, 

Third. 

Fourth. 

rijtn. 

1 

Sixth. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

S. 

d. 

1. 

S. 

d. 

iCaptam  per  day 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Q 

6 

0 

- 1 0 

J 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Lieutenant  per  day 

0 

5 

0 

Q 

r 
i 

0 

Q 

A 

4 

Q 

Q 

A 

H- 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Mailer  per  month 

9 

2 

0 

Q 

0 

8 

7 

1 2- 

8 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2d  mailer  and  pilots  of 

Yachts,  each  3I.  los. 

Mailer's  mate 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

% 

16 

2 

7 

10 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

iR'Iidlhipm  an 

2, 

r 
i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

17 

6 

I 

13 

9 

I 

10 

0 

1 0 

Q 

Schoolmafter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

6 

I 

13 

9 

I 

10 

0 

Captain's  Clerk 

s 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

17 

6 

I 

13 

9 

Quarter-inafter 

I 

15 

0 

I 

15 

i 

12 

0 

I 

ID 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

Quarter-mafter's  mate 

I 

10 

0 

I 

10 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Boatfwaia 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Boatfwain's  mate 

I 

0 

I 

15 

12 

0 

I 

10 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

Yeoman  of  the  Sheets 

1 

12 

0 

I 

10 

: 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

Co.xfwain 

I 

■  12  . 

0 

1 

10 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

Mrfter  fall  maker 

I 

0 

I 

15 

0 

I 

14 

0 

I 

12 

0 

I 

ID 

.  Sail-maker's  mate 

1 

8 

0 

I 

8 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

8 

>-aii-maker's  crew 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

X 

5 

0 

I 

5 

Gunner 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Gunner's  mate 

I 

0 

I 

IS 

0 

I 

12 

0 

I 

10 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

Yeo.  of  powder  room 

I 

I?' 

0 

I 

15 

I 

12 

0 

I 

10 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

Quarter  gunner  * 

I 

6 

0 

I 

6 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

S 

0 

Armourer 

3 

S 

0 

2 

0 

I 

17 
8 

6 

I 

13 

9 

I 

TO 

0 

I 

10 

0 

Armourer's  mate 

I 

10 

0 

I 

10 

I 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Gunfraith 

1 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Carpenter 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Carpenter's  mate 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

i5 

0 

I 

0 

I 

12 

0 

I 

10 

0 

Carpenter's  crew 

I 

6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

T'urfer 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2' 

0 

Steward 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

5 

0 

I 

3 

4 

I 

0 

8 

I 

0 

Steward's  mate 

1 

0 

8 

I 

0 

8 

0 

8 

I 

0 

8 

Cook 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

5 

0 

I 

S 

0 

I 
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0 

Surgeon  f 
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0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Surgeon's  firll  mate 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

■  0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

 -—  lecond  mate 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

I 

ID 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

— —  third  mate 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

— — — fourth  and  fifth 

10 

0 

I 

ID 

0 

I 

ID 

0 

Chaplain  % 

0 

^9 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

19 

0 

*  One  to  every  four  guns.  +  Befides  4(1.  a  month  from  each  man. 

t  Befides  2d.  a  month  for  cash  man. 

parliament 
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parliament,  which  anfwers  the  annual  military  aft,  that  is  pafled  for  the'  govern- 
ment of  the  army,  yet  neither  of  thofe  bodies  are  exempted  from  legal  jurifdittion 
in  civil  or  criminal  cafes,  but  in  a  few  inftances  of  no  great  moment.  I  he  fokliers 
particularly  may  be  called  upon  by  a  civil  magiftrate,  to  enable  him  to  preferve 
the  peace  againft  all  attemps  to  break  it.  The  military  officer  who  commands  the 
foldiers  on  thofe  occafions,  is  to  take  his  direftions  from  the  magiftrate ;  and  both 
he  and  they,  if  their  proceedings  are  regular,  are  indemnified  againft  all  confe- 
quences,  be  they  ever  fo  fatal.  But  thofe  civil  magiftrates  who  underiland  the 
principles  of  the  conftitution,  are  extremely  cautious  in  calling  for  the  military  on 
thefe  occaiions,  or  indeed  upon  any  commotion  whatever,  and  with  good  reafon  ; 
for  the  frequent  employment  of  the  military  pov/er  in  a  free  government  is  excced- 
iugly  dangerous,  and  cannot  be  guarded  againft  with  too  much  caution. 
.  Coins.]  In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence; 
twelve  pence  making  a  fhilling,  and  twenty  fliillings  one  pound,  which  pound  is 
only  an  imaginary  coin.  The  gold  pieces  confift  only  of  gunieas,  halves,  and 
quarters :  the  filver,  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  fliillings,  fix-pences,  groats,  and  even 
down  to  a  filver  penny,  and  the  copper  money  only  of  half-pence  and  farthings. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  intrinfic  value  of  lilver  is  nearly  equal,  and 
in  fome  coins,  crown  pieces  particularly,  fuperior  to  the  nominal,  the  coinage  of 
filver  money  is  a  matter  of  great  confequence  ;  and  yet  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  na- 
tional currency  feems  to  demand  a  new  coinage  of  fliillings  and  fix-pences ;  the  in- 
trinfic value  of  the  latter  being,  as  to  many  of  them,  worn  down  to  half  their  nominal 
value.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  and  by  the  public  lofing 
the  difference  between  the  bullion  of  the  new  and  the  old  money.  Befldes  the 
coins  already  mentioned,  five  and  two  guinea  pieces  are  impreffed  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  they  are  not  generally  current ;  nor  is  any  filver  coin  that  is  lower' 
than  fix-pence.  The  coins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  Charles  IFs  reign,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
•  Royal  titles,  arms,")  The  title  of  the  king  of  England,  is.  By  the  Grace 
AND  ORDERS.  3  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,. 
Defender  ot  the  Faith.  The  defignation  of  the  kings  of  England  was  formerly, 
his  or  her  Grace,  or  Highnefs,  till  Henry  VIII.  to  put  himfelf  on  a  footing  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  aiTumed  that  of  majefty ;  but  the  old  defignation  was  not 
abolifhed  till  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith  above  mentioned-  was  given  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  pope,  on  account 
©f  a  book  written  by  the  king  againft  Luther,  and  the  Reformation.  To  the  titles 
already  given,  the  king  ot  Great.  Britain  has  others  from  his  German  dominions,  as 
Eleftor  of  Hanover,  Duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  &c. 

Since  the  accefiion  of  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  anno  17 14,  the- 
royal  atchievement  is  marflialled  as  foilovvs  :  quarterly,  in  the  firft  grand  quarter. 
Mars,  three  lions  pajfant  guardant,  in  pale,  Sol,  the  imperial  enfigns  of  England, 
impaled,  with  tlie  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  which  are  Sol,  a  lion  ra>7ipani  zvitJiin  a 
double  trejjiire  flowered,  and  counterflozvered,  with  f.etirs-de-lis.  Mars.  The  -  fecond 
quarter  is  the  royal  arms  of  France,  viz.  Jupiter,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  Sol.  The 
third,  the  enfigns  of  Ireland :  which  is,  Jupiter,  an  harp,  Sol,  flrhiged  Luna.  And 
the.  fourth  grand  quarter  is  his  prefent  majefty's  own  coat,  viz.  Mars,  tzvo  lions 
paflant,  guardant,  Sol,  for  Brunfwick,  impaled  with  Lunenburgh,  which  is,  Sol  fenee 
of  hearts,  proper^  a  lion  rampant,  Jupiter ;  having  ancient  Saxony,  viz.  Mars  an 
horfe  atrrant  Luna,  ente  (or  grafted)  in  bafe ;  and  in  a  fliield  fourtoiit.  Mars,  the  diadem, 
or  crozvn  of  Charlemagne ;  the  v/hole,  within  a  garter,  as  fovereign  of  that  moft  no- 
ble order  of  knighthood. 

The  motto  of  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  that  is,  God  a  id  my  Right,  is  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  Richard  1.  who  afl'umed  it  to  fliew  his  independency  upon  all  earthly  powers. 

It 
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It  was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward  III,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Almoft  every  king  of  England  had  a  particular  badge  or  cognifance  ; 
fometimes  a  white  hart ;  fometimes  a  fetlock  with  a  falcon,  by  which  it  is  faid  Ed- 
ward IV.  alluded  to  the  infidelity  of  one  of  his  miftreffes ;  and  fometimes  a  port- 
cullis, which  was  that  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  many  of  the  princes  of  which 
were  born  in  the  caftle  of  Beaufort.  The  white  rofe  was  the  bearing  of  the  houfe 
of  York ;  and  that  of  Lancafter,  by  way  of  contradiftinclion,  adopted  the  red.  The 
ihiftle,  which  is  now  part  of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  belonged  to  Scotland,  and 
was  very  fignificant,  when  joined  to  its  motto,  Nemo  me  impime  lacejfet,  "  None 
fliall  provoke  me  unpuniflied." 

The  titles  of  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  are,  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Rothfay,  earl  of  Chefter,  eledforal  prince  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  earl  of 
Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  Ifles,  great  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  captain 
general  of  the  artillery  company. 

The  order  of  the  Garter,  the  moil  honourable  in  England,  vv^as  inftituted  by 
Edward  III.  January  19,  1344.    It  confiftsof  the  fovereign  v^ho  is  always  the  king 
or  queen  of  England,  of  25  companions  called  Knights  of  the  Garter,  who  wear  a 
medal  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  fuppofed  to  be  the  titular  faint  of  Eng- 
land, commonly  enamelled  on  gold,  fufpended  from  a  blue  ribband,  which  was 
formerly  worn  about  their  necks,  but  fince  the  latter  end  of  James  I.  croffes  their 
bodies  from  the  flioulder.    The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with  gold, 
buckled  under  the  left  knee,  and  gives  the  name  to  the  order,  was  defigned  as  an 
enfign  of  unity  and  combination  ;  on  it  is  embroidered  the  words,  Honifoit  qui  mal 
y  penfe,  "  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks."    Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  original 
of  that  motto ;  but  it  probably  alluded  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  king  John, 
Edward's  contemporary  ;  the  latter  thereby  declaring  the  equity  of  his  own  in- 
tention, and  retorting  (liame  on  any  who  fliould  think  ill  of  the  enterprize  he  had 
engaged  in  to  fupport  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France.    This  order  is  fo  refpeft- 
able,  that  fome  of  the  moft  illuftrious  foreign  princes  have  been  companions  of  it. 
It  has  a  prelate,  who  is  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  a  chancellor,  who  is  the 
bifliop  of  Saliihury  for  the  time  being.    It  has  liliewife  a  regifter,  who  is  dean  of 
Windfor,  and  a  principal  king  at  arms,  called  Garter,  whofe  office  it  is  to  marftial 
and  manage  the  folemnities  at  the  inftallation,  and  feafts  of  the  knights.    The  place 
of  inftallation  is  Edward  IIL's  chapel  at  Windfor,  on  which  occafion  the  knights 
appear  in  magnificent  robes,  appropriated  to  their  order,  and  in  their  collars  of  SS. 
The  collar  and  cap  and  feathers  were  introduced  by  Henry  VHI.  and  to  the  crofs 
of  the  order  encompaflTed  with  the  garter  worn  on  the  left  fide  of  their  coat, 
Charles  11.  added  a  lilver  ftar  of  eight  points. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Henry  IV.  about  the  year  1399,  but  the  order 
feems  to  be  more  ancient.  For  many  reigns  they  were  created  at  the  coronation 
of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  folernn  occafions,  and  they  wear  a  fcarlet  ribband 
hanging  from  the  left  flioulder,  with  an  enamelled  medal  the  badge  of  the  order, 
a  rofe  ififuing  from  the  dexter  fide  of  a  fceptre,  and  a  thiftle  from  the' finifter,  be- 
tween three  imperial  crowns  placed  within  the  motto,  Tria  jtmBa  in  imum,  "  Three 
joined  in  one."  This  order  being  difcontinued,  was  revived  by  king  George  I. 
on  the  1 8th  of  May,  1725,  and  the  month  following  eighteen  noblemen  and  as 
many  commoners  were-'  inftalled  knights,  of  the  order,  with  great  ceremony,  at 
V/eftminfter,  where  the  place  of  inftallmenf  is  Henry  VII's  chapel.  Their  robes 
are  fplendid  and  fliewy,  and  the  number  of  knights  is  undetermined.  The  bifliop 
of  Rochefter  is  perpetual  dean  of  the  order,  which  has  like  wife  a  regifter  and  other 
officers. 

The  order  of  the  Th  i  s  t  l  e,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  is  mentioned  in  the  account 

of 
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of  that  countrv ;  as  Is  alfo  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  newly  inftituted  for  Ireland, 
in  our  account  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Englilh  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Tlieir  titles,  and  order  of  dignity,  are  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and 
lords  or  barons. 

Baronets  can  fcarcely  be  fald  to  belong  to  an  order,  having  no  other  badge  than 
a  bloodv  hand  in  a  field,  argent,  in  their  arms.  They  are  the  only  hereditary  ho- 
nour under  the  peerage,  and  would  take  place  even  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter, 
were  it  not  that  the  latter  are  always  privy  counfellors;  there  being  no  intermediate 
honour  between  them  and  the  parliamentary  barons  of  England.  They  were  infti- 
tuted bv  James  I.  about  the  year  1615.  Their  number  was  then  two  hundred,  and 
each  paid  about  loool.  on  pretence  of  reducing  and  planting  the  province  of  Ulfter 
in  Ireland  :  but  at  prefent  their  number  amounts  to  700. 

A  knight  is  a  term  ufed  almoft  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  general  fignifies 
a  foldier  ferving  on  horfeback  ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  eftimation  in  ancient  armies, 
and  entitling  the  party  himfelf  to  the  appellation  of  Sir.  In  the  common  laws  they 
are  called  milites  or  foldiors  ;  and  they  are  made,  by  the  king  laying  a  fword  upon 
their  flioulders,  and  deliring  them  to  rife  by  the  title  of  Sir.  It  is  a  mark  of  perfonal 
regard  from  the  crow^n,  and  therefore  the  title  does  not  dcfcend  to  pofterity.  Other 
knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  England;  fuch  as  thofe  oi  bannerets,  bachelors, 
knights  of  the  carpet,  and  the  like,  but  they  are  now  difufed.  Indeed  in  the  year 
1773,  at  a  review  of  the  royal  navy  at  Fortfmouth,  the  king  conferred  the  honour  of 
Knights  Bannerets  on  two  admirals  and  three  captains.  They  have  no  particular 
badge  on  their  garments,  but  their  arms  are  painted  on  a  banner  placed  in  the 
frames  of  the  fupporters. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  word  efquire,  which 
formerly  fignified  a  perfon  bearing  the  arms  of  a  nobleman  or  knight,  and  they 
were  therefore  called  armigeri.  This  title  denoted  any  perfon,  who,  by  his  birth 
or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  arms  ;  but  is  at  prefent  applied  promifcuoufly  to 
any  man  who  can  afford  to  live  in  the  charafter  of  a  gentleman  without  trade,  and 
even  a  tradefman,  if  he  is  a  juftice  of  peace,  demands  the  appellation.  This  de- 
gree, fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  an  order,  and  confirmed  by  the 
king,  by  putting  about  the  party's  neck  a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  him  a  pair  of 
filver  fpurs.  Gower  the  poet  appears  from  his  effigies  on  his  tomb  in  Southwark, 
to  have  been  an  efquire  by  creation.  Serjeants-at-law,  and  other  ferjeants  belong- 
ing to  the  king's  houfehold,  juftices  of  the  peace,  doftors  in  divinity,  law,  and  phy- 
fic,  take  place  of  other  efquires  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  fons  of  dukes, 
marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  more  than 
efquires,  though  commonly  defigned  by  noble  titles.  The  appellation  of  gentle- 
man, though  now  beftowed  fo  promifcuoufly,  is  the  root  of  all  Englifli  honour ;  for 
every  nobleman  is  prefumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  though  every  gentleman  is  not  a 
nobleman. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  a 
tribe  of  the  Gauls,  or  Celtae,  that  fettled  on  the  oppofite  fliore  :  a  fuppofition  found- 
ed upon  their  evident  conformity  in  language,  manners,  government,  religion,  and 
complexion. 

When  Julius  Czefar,  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  meditated 
the  conqueft  of  Britain,  the  natives  were  much  conne£ted  with  the  Gauls,  and 
other  people  of  the  continent.  Cjefar  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  two  expeditions, 
which  were  accompanied  with  great  difficulties.  It  plainly  appears,  from  the 
fubfequent  hiftory  of  Britain,  that  his  viftories  were  indicifive  ;  nor  did  the  Ro- 
mans derive  the  leaft  advantage  from  the  tribute  which  he  impofed  on  the  iflanders. 
The  Britons  at  that  period  were  governed  in  the  time  of  war  by  a  political  con- 
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federacy,  of  which  Caflibelaa,  whofe  territories  lay  in  Hertfordfliire,  and  feme  of 
the  adjacent  counties,  was  the  head:  and  this  form  of  government  long  continued 
among  them. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  as  defcribed  by  Cajfarand  the  beft  authors,  they  differed 
little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climates  that  have  been  already 
mentioned  ;  they  fowed  corn,  but  chiefly  fubliftcd  upon  animal  food  and  milk. 
Their  cloathing  was  (kins,  and  their  fortifications  beams  of  wood.  They  were  in- 
credibly dexterous  in  the.  management  of  their  chariots  .;  and  they  fought  with 
.  Jances,  darts,  and  fwords.  Women  fometimes  led  their  armies  to  the  field,  and  were 
recognifed  as  fovereigns  of  particular  diftritls.  They  favoured  a  primogeniture  or 
feniority,  in  their  fueceffion  to  royalty,  but  fet  it  afide  on  the  fmallefi:  inconveniencv 
attending  it.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  which  gave  them  a  bluifh  or 
greenifli  caft  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had  figures  of  animals  and  heavenly  bo- 
<lies  on  their  fkins.  In  their  marriages  they  were  not  very  delicate.  Twelve  or 
fourteen  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each  wife  was  in  common  to  thern  all,  but 
her  children  belonged  to  the  original  hulband. 

The  Britons  lived,  during  the  long  reign  of  Auguftus  Ciefar,  rather  as  the  allies 
than  the  tributaries  of  the  Romans  3  but  the  communications  between  Rome  and 
Great  Britain  being  then  extended,  the  emperor  Claudius  Csefar,  about  forty-two 
years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  undertook  an  expedition  in  perfon,  in  which  he  feems 
to  have  been  fuccefsful.  His  conquefts,  however,  were  imperfcftj  Caraftacus,  and 
Boadicea,  though  a  woman,  made  noble  ftands  againft  the  Romans.  The  former 
was  taken  prifoner  after  a  defperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  his  un- 
daunted behaviour  before  Claudius  gained  him  the  admiration  of  the  yi£lors. 
Boadicea  being  oppreffed  in  a  manner  that  difgraces"  the  Roman  name,  and  de- 
feated, difdained  to  furvive  the  liberties  of  her  country  ;  and  Agricola,  general  to 
Domitian,  after  fubduing  South  Britain,  carried  his  arms  northwards,  as  has  been 
already  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  where  his  fucceflfors  had  no  reafon  to  boalt 
of  their  progrefs,  every  inch  of  ground  being  bravely  defended.  During  the  time 
the  Romans  remained  in  this  iiland,  they  erected  thofe  walls  which  have  been  fo. 
often  mentioned,  to  protecl  the  Britons  from  the  invafions  of  the  Caledonians,  Scots, 
•and  Pifts  :  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Roman  language,  learning,  and  cuftoms,  be-<  - 
came  familiar  in  Britain.  There  feems  to  be  no  great  foundation  for  this  affertion 
and  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  Romans  confidered  Britain  chiefly  as  a  nurfery 
for  their  armies,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  ft:rength  of  body  and  courage  of  the  in- 
liabitants.  That  this  was  the  cafe  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  defencelefs 
Hate  of  the  Britains,  when  the  govermnent  of  Rome  recalled  her  forces  from  that 
ifland.  I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Bri- 
tain, they  introduced  into  it  all  the  luxuries  of  Italy ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  under, 
them  the  South-Britons  were  reduced  to  a  fl:ate  of  great  vaflalage,  and  that  the 
genius  of  liberty  retreated  northwards,  where  the  natives  made  a  brave  refiftance 
againft  thofe  tyrants  of  nations.  The  Roman  emperors  and  generals,  while  in  this 
iiland,  aififted  by  the  Britons,  were  frequently  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  Caledonians  and  Pi£ts  (the  latter  are  thought  to  have  been  the  fouthern 
Britons  retired  northwards),  and  they  appeared  to  have  had  no  difiiculty  in  main- 
taining their  authority  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Upon  the  mighty  inundations  of  thofe  barbarous  nations,  which,  under  the 
.names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with  infinite  numbers, 
and  with  danger  to  Rome  itfelf  *,  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  out  of  Bri- 
tain, with  the  flower  of  the  Britifli  youth,  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  centre 
4f  the  empire.    As  the  Roman  forces  decreafed  in  Britain,  the  Scots  and  Pi6fs, 


*  See  the  Introduftion.^ 
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who  had  always  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  advanced  the 
more  boldly  into  the  Ibuthern  parts,  carrying  terror  and  defolation  over  the  whole 
country.  The  effeminated  Britons  were  fo  accuftomed  to  have  recourie  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  defence,  that  they  again  and  again  implored  their  return.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, at  length  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued  with  tliilant  expedi- 
tions, acquainted  the  Britons  that  they  mult  no  longer  look  to  them  for  protetlion, 
and  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence ;  and  that  they  might  leave  the 
ifland  with  a  jrood  grace,  thev  aihfied  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  with  ftone  the  wall 
of  Severus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  which  they  lined  with  forts  and  watch- 
towers  ;  and  having  done  this  good  ofhce,  took  their  laif  farewell  of  Britain  about 
the  year  448,  after  having  been  mafters  of  the  moil:  fertile  parts  of  it,  if  we  reckoi), 
from  the  invafion  of  Julius  Ca'far,  near  500  years. 

The  Scots  and  Picfs  finding  the  ifkmd  finally  deferted  by  the  Roman  legions, 
now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prize,  and  attacked  Severus's  wall  with  redoubled 
forces,  ravaged  all  before  them  with  a  fury  peculiar  to  northern  nations  in  thofe 
ages,  and  which  a  remem.brance  of  former  injuries  could  not  fail  to  infpire.  The 
poor  Britons,  like  a  helplels  family  deprived  of  their  parent  and  protector,  already 
lubdued  by  their  ov  .1  fears,  had  again  recourfe  to  Rome,  and  fent  over  their 
iniferable  epiftle  fo.  relief  (Itill  upon  record),  which  was  addrefied  in  thefe  words : 
To  Aetius,  thrice  conftil :  The  groans  of  the  Britons;  and,  after  other  lamentable  com- 
plaints, faid.  That  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  fea,  and  the  fea  back  to  the  barbarians; 
oiidtliey  had  only  the  hard  choice  left  of  perijhing  by  the  fivord  or  by  the  tvaves.  But  hav- 
ing no  hopes  given  them  by  the  Roman  general  of  any  fuccours  from  that  fide, 
they  began  to  confider  what  other  nation  they  might  call  over  to  their  relief: 
Giidas,  who  was  himfelf  a  Briton,  defcribes  the  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen  at 
this  time  in  mournful  ftrains,  and  gives  fome  confufed  hints  of  their  officers,  and 
the  nan-ics  of  fome  of  their  kings,  particularly  one  Vortigern,  chief  of  the  Danmonii; 
by  whofe  advice  the  Britons  ftruck  a  bargain  with  two  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengift  and 
Horfa,  to  proteft  them  from  the  Scots  and  Pifts.  The  Saxons  were  in  thofe  days 
mafters  of  v.'hat  is  now  called  the  Englifli  Channel,  and  their  native  countries  com- 
prehending Scandinavia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  being  overftocked 
with  inhabitants,  they  readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Britons,  whom  they 
relieved,  by  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  and  had  the  ifland  of 
lhanet  allowed  them  for  their  refidence.  But  their  own  country  was  fo  barren, 
and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  fo  alluring,  that  in  a  very  little  time  Hengift  and 
Horfa  began  to  meditate  a  fettlement  for  themfelves :  and  frefli  fupplies  of  their 
countrymen  arriving  daily,  the  Saxons  foon  became  formidable  to  the  Britons, 
whom,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  of  near  150  years,  they  fubdued,  or  drove  into  Wales, 
where  their  language  and  defcendants  ftill  remain. 

■  Literature  at  this  time  in  lingland  was  fo  rude,  that  we  know  but  little  of  its 
hiftory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  letters,  and  public  tranfacfions  among  the 
Britains  were  recorded  only  by  their  bards  and  poets,  whom  they  held  in  great 
veneration.  Nennius,  who  feems  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Giidas,  men- 
tions indeed  a_  few  facts,  but  nothing  that  caii  be  relied  on,  or  that  can  form 
a  connettecv  hiftory.  We  can  therefore  only  mention  the  names  of  Merlin, 
a  reputed-prince  and  prophet ;  Pendragon,  the  celebrated  Arthur,  and  Tha- 
lictfm,  whofe  works  are  faid  to  be  extant,  with  others  of  lefs  note.  After  many 
repeated  blood}'-  wars,  in  which  the  Britons  were  fometimes  the  enemies  and  fome- 
tiiries.the  allies  of  the  Scots  and  Pi6fs,  the  Saxons  became  mafters  of  all  Eng- 
land to  the  fouth  of  Adrian's,  or  rather  Severus's  wall  ;  but  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts 
ieem  to  have  been  mafters  of  all  the  territory  to  the  north,  though  they  fuffered 
the  Britons,  who  had  been  driven  into  their  territories,  to  be  o-overned  by  their  own 
tributary  kings  j  an  invermixture  that  has  created  much  coniufion  in  hiftory. 

P  p  2  A  flcetch 
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A  Iketch  of  the  conftitution  and  government  which  the  Saxons  imported  into 
England,  and  which  form  by  far  the  molt  valuable  part  of  their  ancient  hiftory, 
has  already  been  given.  We  have  no  account  of  their  converfion  to  Chrillianity  but 
from  Popilh  writers,  who  generally  endeavour  to  magnify  the  merits  of  their  fupe- 
riors.  According  to  them,  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  who  claimed  pre-eminence  in 
the  lieptarchy,  as  being  defcended  from  Hengift,  one  of  the  firft  invaders,  married 
the  king  of  France's  daughter,  and  flic  being  a  Chriftian,  pope  Gregory  the  Great 
fcized  that  opportunity  to  enforce  the  converfion  of  her  hutband  to  Chriftianity, 
or  rather  to  Fopery.  For  that  purpofe,  about  the  year  596,  he  fent  over  to  Eng- 
land the  famous  Auftin,  the  monk,  who  probably  found  no  great  difficulty  in  con- 
verting the  king  and  his  people,  and  alfo  Sebert,  king  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  who 
v/as  baptized,  and  founded  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  London.  The  monk  then, 
by  his  mafter's  order,  attempted  to  bring  the  churches  of  the  Britons  in  Wales 
to  a  conformity  with  that  of  Rome,  particularly  as  to  the  celebration  of  Eafter  ; 
but  findi]ig  a  ftout  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy,  he  perfuaded 
his  Chriftian  converts  to  raatfacre  them,  which  they  did  to  the  number  of  1200 
pricfts  and  monks,  and  reduced  the  Britons,  who  were  found  in  the  heptarchy,  to 
a  ftate  of  flavery,  which  feme  think  gave  rife  to  the  ancient  villenage  in  England. 
Auftin  is  accounted  the  firft  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  and  died  in  605,  as  his  con- 
vert Athelbert  did  foon  after. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  defign  of  this  work  to  relate  the  feparate  hiftory  of  each 
particular  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  pope, 
in  Auftin's  time,  fupplied  England  with  about  400  monks,  eTnd  that  the  popifli  clergy- 
took  care  to  keep  their  kings  and  laity  under  the  moft  deplorable  ignorance,  but 
always  magnifying  the  power  and  fanftity  of  his  holinefs.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  during  their  heptarchy,  were  governed  by  priefts  and  monks ;  and, 
as  they  faw  convenient,  perfuaded  their  kings  either  to  fliut  themfelves  up  in  cloi- 
fters,  or  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  where  they  finiflied  their  days  :  no 
lefs  than  thirty  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  refigned  their  crowns 
in  that  manner,  and  among  them  was  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  in  other  re- 
fpefts  a  Y/ife  and  brave  prince.  The  bounty  of  thofe  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the 
fee  of  Rome  was  therefore  unlimited  ;  and  Ethelwald,  king  of  Mercia,  impofed  an 
annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  houfe,  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Peter's  pence,  becaufe  paid  on  the  holiday  of  Sl  Peter  ad  Fincida,  Au- 
guft  ift  *. 

'Ihe  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy,  commonly  chofe  one  who  was- 
to  be  the  head  of  their  political  confederacy,  for  regulating  their  concerns,  but 
without  any  jurlfdiftion  in  the  dominion  of  others.  The  clergy,  we  may  eaftly 
fuppofe,  had  great  influence  on  thofe  occafions ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  is  little  more  than  that  of  crimes,  treafons,  and  murders,  committed 
at  the  inftigation  of  priefts  and  monks.  Even  their  criminal  law,  as  hath  been, 
already  obferved,  admitted  of  a  pecuniary  compenfation  for  murder,  and  regicide 
itfclf 

Under  all  thofe  difadvantages  of  bigotry  and  barbarity,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
happier  than  the  nations  on  the  continent ;  being  free  from  the  invafion  of  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  erefted  an  empire  in  the  Eaft  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and 
began  to  extend  their  ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy.  London  was  then  a  place  o£ 
very  confiderable  trade  j^and  if  we  are  to -believe  the  Saxon  chronicles  quoted  by 
Tyrrel,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  paid  at  one  time  to  Ina,  king  of  Weftex,  a  fum^ 

*  This  tax  was  impofed  at  fiift  for  the  fupport  name  of  Rome-Scot,  but  in  procefs  of  time  the 
of  a  college  at  Rome  for  the  education  of  Englifh  popes  claimed  it  as  a  tribute  due  to. St.  Peter  and. 
youth,  founded  by  Ina,  king  of  Weflex,  under  the    his  fucceffors. 
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in  filver  equal  to  90,000!.  fterling  in  the  year  694.  England,  therefore,  we  may 
fuppofe  to  have  been  about  this  time  a  refuge  for  the  people  ot  the  continent.  The 
venerable  but  fuperftitious  Bede,  about  the  year  740,  compofed  his  Church  Hiftory 
of  Britain,  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the  year  731.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  authentic  monuments  of  hiftory  that  any 
nation  can  produce.  Architefture,  fuch  as  it  was,  with  ftone  and  glafs-working^ 
was  introduced  into  England ;  and  we  read,  in  709,  of  a  Northumbrian  prelate 
who  was  ferved  in  filver-plate.  It  muft  however  be  owned,  that  the  Saxon  coins, 
which  are  generally  of  copper,  are  many  of  them  illegible,  and  all  of  them  mean. 
Ale  and  alehoufes  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about  the  year  728  ;  and  in 
this  ftate  was  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England  when,  about  the  year  800,  moft  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  tired  out  with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  kings,  united  in  call- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  heptarchy  Egbert,  who  was  the  eldeft  remaining^ 
branch  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  firft  arrived  in  Britain. 
On  the  fubmiilion  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  year  827,  he  became  king  of  ali 
England. 

Charles  the  Great,  otherwife  Charlemagne,  was  then  king  of  France  and  em- 
peror of  Germany.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  has  been  mentioned  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  him  and  Oifa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  whom  he  fent  as  a  prefent 
a  Hungarian  fword,  a  belt,  and  two  filken  vefts.  Egbert  had  been  obliged  by 
ftate-jealoulies  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Charles  for  protetlion  trom  the  perfecutions 
of  Eadburga,  daughter  of  Offa,  wife  to  Birthric,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons.  At 
the  court  of  Charles  he  acquired  the  arts  both  of  war  and  government.  His  pro- 
fperity  excited  the  envy  of  the  northern  nations,  who,  under  the  name  of  Danes^, 
then  infefted  the  feas,  and  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  coafts  of  England ;  for  about 
the  year  833  they  made  defcents  upon  Kent  and  Dorfetflure,  where  they  defeated 
Egbert  in  perfon,  and  carried  off  abundance  of  booty  to  their  fliips.  About  two 
years  after  they  landed  in  Cornwall,  and,  though  they  were  joined  by  the  Cornifli-, 
Britons,  they  were  driven  out  of  England  by  Egbert,  who  died  in  the  year  838  at 
Winchefter,  his  chief  refidence. 

Egbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelwolf,  who  divided  his  power  with  his- 
eldeft  fon  Athelftan.    By  this  time  England  had  become  a  fcene  of  defolationr 
through  the  renewal  of  the  Danifh  invafions  ;  and  Ethelwolf,  after  fome  time 
bravely  oppofmg  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  devotion  to  Rome,  to  which  he  carried' 
with  him  his  youngeft  fon,  afterwards  the  famous  Alfred,  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  conftitution.    The  gifts  which  Ethelwolf  made  to  the  clergy  on  this  occafion: 
(copies  of  which  are  ftill  remaining)  are  fo  prodigious,  even  the  tithes  of  all  his. 
dominions,  that  they  ftiew  his  head  to  have  been  turned  by  his  devotion,  or  his- 
heart  gained  by  the  arts  of  Swithin,  bifliop  of  Winchefter.    Upon  his  death,  after 
his  return  from  Rome,  be  divided  his  dominions  between  tvv^o  of  his  fons  (Athelftan 
being  then  dead),  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  but  we  know  of  no  patrimony  that  was. 
left  to  young  Alfred.    Ethelbert,  who  was  the  furviving  fon,  left  his  kingdom,  in. 
866,  to  his  brother  Ethelred  ;  in  whofe  time,  notwithftanding  the  courage  and  con- 
du6t  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  became  mafters  of  the  fea-coafts,  and  the  fineft  counties-. 
in  England.    Ethelred  being  killed,  his  brother  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in  871..^ 
He  was  one  ot  the  greateft  princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
He  fought  feven  battles  with  the  Danes  with  various  fuccefs,  and  when  defeated', 
he  found  refources  that  rendered  him  as  terrible  as  before.    He  was  at  one  time 
reduced  to  an  uncommon  ftate  of  diftrefs,  being  forced  to  live  in  the  difguife 
ot  a  cov^^herd  5  but  ftill  kept  up  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  his  brave  friends,, 
whom  he  collefted  together,  and  by  their  affiftance  gave  the  Danes  many  fignal 
overthrows,  till  at  laft  he  recovered  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  obliged  the- 
Danes  who  had  been  fettled,  in  it  to  fwear  obedience  to  his  government. 

*  Aniono;- 
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Amon?^  fhe'other  glories  of  Alfred's  reign  was  that  of  raifing  a  maritime  power, 
-by  which  he  fecured  his  coafts  from  future  invafions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Danes,  and  founded  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford about  the  year  895:  he  divided  England  into  counties,hundreds,  and  tythings  ; 
or  rather  he  revived  thofe  divifions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  fallen  into  de- 
-cay  fince  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated  at  Rome,  he  was  not 
only  a  Scholar  but  an  author :  and  he  tells  us,  that  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
he  had  fcarcely  a  lay  fubjeilwho  could  read  Englilh,  or  an  ecclefiaftic  who  under- 
Itood  Latin.  He  introduced  Itone  and  brick  buildings  in  palaces  as  well  as 
.churches,  though  it  is  certain  that  his  fubjefts,  for  many  years  after  his  death, 
were  fond  of  timber  buildings.  His  encouragement  of  commerce  and  navigation 
may  feera  incredible  to  modern  times,  but  he  had  merchants  who  traded  in  Ea(l 
India  jewels  ;  and  William  of  Malm&ury  fays,  that  fome  of  their  gems  were  repo- 
iited  in  the  church  of  Sherbone  in  his  time.  He  received  from  one  Octher,  about 
ihe  year  890,  a  full  difcovery  of  the  coafts  of  Norv/ay  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  Rullia  -, 
and  he  tells  the  king,  in  his  memorial  printed  by  HaklUyt,  "  that  he  failed  along 
the  Norway  coaft  fo  far  north  as  commonly  the  whale  hunters  ufe  to  travel." 
Alfred  invited  numbers  of  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and 
ufeful  .allies  againft  the  Danes,  in  the  two  Scotch  kings  his  contemporaries,  Gregory 
and  Donald.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  no  lefs  than  fifty-lix  pitched  battles.  He 
was  inexorable  againft  his  corrupt  judges,  whom  he  ufed  to  hang  up  in  the  public 
highways,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  He  died  in  the  year  901,  and  his  charatter  is 
fo  completely  amiable  and  heroic,  that  he  is  juftly  dignified  with  the  epithet  of 
the  Great. 

Alfred  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  Elder,  under  whom,  though  a  brave 
-prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  invafions.  He  died  in  the  year  925,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Athelftan.  This  prince,  to  encourage  commerce,  enafted, 
that  every  merchant  who  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  account  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fliould  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  a  f/iane,  or  nohkman  of  the  firft  rank.  He 
caufed  the  Scriptures  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  He  encouraged  coin- 
.age,  and  we  find  by  his  lavv^s,  that  archbifhops,  blOiops,  and  even  abbots,  had  then 
the  privilege  of  coining  money.  His  dominions  were  confined  towards  the  north 
by  the  Danes,  although  his  Vcrffals  ftill  kept  a  footing  in  thofe  counties.  He  was 
fuccefsful  in  his  wars  with  the  Scots,  and  died  in  941.  The  reigns  of  his  fuccef- 
fors,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edwy,  were  weak  and  inglorious,  they  being  either 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  or  difgraced  by  the  influence  of  priefts.  Edgar, 
-who  mounted  the  throne  about  the  year  959,  revived  the  naval  glory  of  England, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  roAved  down  the  river  Dee  by  eiglit  kings,  his  vafiTals,  he 
.fitting  at  the  helm  ;  but,  like  his  predecelTors,  he  was  the  Have  of  priefts,  particu- 
larly St.  Dunftan.  His  reign,  however,  was  pacific  and  happy,  though  he  was  ob- 
liged to  cede  to  the  Scots  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tine.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in.  975,  by  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  who  was  barbaroufly  murdered  by  his 
ftepmother,  whole  fon  Ethelred  mounted  the  tiirone  in  978.  The  nation  was  at 
that  time  harrafied  by  the  Danes.  To  get  rid  of  them,  Ethelred  agreed  to  pay 
them  30,0001.  which  was  levied  by  way  ot  tax,  and  called  Danegeld,  and  was  the 
firft  land-tax  in  England.  In  the  year  1002  they  had  made  fuch  fettlements  in  Eng- 
land, that  Ethelred  confented  to  a  general  malTacre  of  them  by  the  Englilh.  But 
tliis  atrocious  defign  ferved  only  to  enrage  the  Danifh  king  Swein,  v/lio,  in  1013, 
>drove  Ethelred,  his  queen,  and  two  fons,  out  of  England  into  Normandy,  a  province 
■at  France,  fiicing  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  ot  England,  at  that  time  governed  by  its 
ovvm  princes,  ftykd  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Swein  being  killed,  was  fucceeded 
bv  his  fon  Canute  the  Great;  but  Ethelred  returning  to  England,  forced  Canute  to 
retire  to  Denmark,  from  whence  he  invaded  England  with  a  vaft  army,  and  ob- 
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H^cJ  Edmund  Iroiifide  (fo  called  for  his  great  bodily  ftrength),  Ethelred's  fon,  to 
divide  with  him  the  kingdom.  Upon  Edmund's  being  affallinated,  Canute  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  undivided  kingdom  j  and  dying  in  1035,  ^""'^  Harold  Harefoot 
did  nothing  memorable,  and  his  fuccelTor  Havdicanute  was  fo  degenerate  a  prince, 
that  the  Danilh  royalty  ended  with  him  in  England. 

The  family  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne  ;  and' Edward,  commonly 
called  the  Confeflbr,  m.ounted.  it,  though  Edgar  Atheling,  a  weak  youth,  being, 
defcended  from  an  elder  branch,  had  the  lineal  right.    Edward  the  Confeflbr  waj; 
a  foft,  good  natured  prince,  a  great  benefaftor  to  the  church,  and  exceffively  fond 
of  the  Normans,  with  whom  he  had  refidcd.    He  was  governed  by  his  minifler 
earl  Goodwin,  and  his  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  Harold.    Ele  durft  not  refent, . 
though  he  felt,  their  ignominious  treatment  of  him.    It  is  faid,  that  he  devifed  the 
fuccedion  of  his  croyvm  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy.    Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  - 
certain  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  Confeffor,  in  the  year  1066,  Harold,  fon  to 
Good\vin,  earl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne. 

William  duke  of  Normandy,  though  a  baftard,  poflelTed- that  great  duchy,  and 
refolved  to  alTert  his  right  to  the  ci'own  of  England.    For  that  purpofe,  he  invited 
the  neighbouring  princes,  as  well  as  his  own  vaffals^  to  join  him,  and  made  liberal 
promifes  to  his  followers,  of  lands  and  honours  in  England,  to  induce  them  to 
aiiiit  him  effeftually.    By  thefe  means  he  collefted  40,000  of  the  braveft  and  moft 
regular  troops  in  Europe,  and  while  Harold  was  embarraffed  with  frefli  invafions 
of  the  Danes,  WllHam  landed  in  England  without,  oppofition.    Elarold  returning, 
from  the  North,  encountered  William  in  the- place  where  the  town  of  HaftingS  • 
now  ftands,  in  Suflex,  and  a  moft  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies ; . 
but  Harold,  being  killed,  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  William^  in  th©  :  • 
year  1066. 

Few  improvements,  either  in  arts  or  arms,  were  made  by  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  Danifh  invafions.    Thefe  barbarians  feem  to  have  carried  off  with 
them  almoft  all  the  bullion  and  ready  money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 3  for  Alfred 
the  Great  left  no  more  to  his  two  daughters  for  their  portions  than  lool.  each* 
The  return  of  the  Danes  to  England,  and  the  victories  which  had  been  gained - 
ever  them,  had  undoubtedly  brought  back-  great  part  of  the  money  and  bullion . 
they  had  carried  off :  for  we  are  told,  that  Harold  in  his  laft  vifrory  over  the 
Danes,  regained  as  much  treafm^e  as  twelve  lufty  men  could  carry  off.  We 
have  indeed  very  particular  accounts  of  the  value  of  provifions  and  manufa6fures^ 
in  thole  days;  a  palfrey  coll  is.  an  acre  of  land  (according  to  bifhop  Fleetwood, 
in  his  Chronicon  Pretiofura)  is.  a  hide  of  land  containing  120  acres,  loos.  but 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  the  proportion  of  value  which  thofe  fliil-- 
lings  bore  to  the  prefent  I'landard  of  money,  though  many  ingenious  treatifes  have  ■ 
been  written  on  that  head.    A  Iheep  was  ellimated  at  is.  an  ox  was  computed  at- 
6s.  a  cow  at  4s.  a  man  at  3I.    The  board  wages  of  a  child  the  firft  year  was  8s. 
The  tenants  of  Shireburne  were  obliged  at  their  choice  to  pay  either  6d.  or  four 
hens.    Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown.    Linen  was  not  much  ufed.    In  the 
Saxon  times,  land  was  divided .  am.ong  all  the  male  children  of  the  deceafed.    En-  - 
tails  were  fometimes  praftifed  in  thofe  times. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  \Ye  can  fay  little,  but  that  they 
were  in  general  a  rude  uncultivated  people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilful  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiffion  under  law  and  government,  addifted  to  in- 
temperance, riot,  and  diforder. .  Even  fo  low  as  the  reign  of  Canute,  tliey  fold 
their  children  and  kindred  into  foreign  parts.  Their  beft  quality  was  their  military- 
courage,  which  yet  was  not  fupported  by  difcipline  or  condutt.  Even  the  Norman 
hiftorians,  notwithftanding  the  low  ftate  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of 
them  as  barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  inyafion  ma,de  upon  them  by  the  duke 
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of  Normandy,  Conqueft  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  receiving  flowly  from 
-abroad  the  rudiments  of  fcience  and  cultivation,  and  of  correfting  their  rough  and 
.licentious  manners. 

The  lofs  which  both  fides  fufFered  at  "the  battle  of  Haftings  is  uncertain.  Anglo- 
Saxon  authors  fay,  that  Harold  was  fo  impatient  to  fight,  he  attacked  William  with 
•half  of  his  army,  fo  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Norman  j 
and,  indeed,  the  death  of  Harold  feems  to  have  decided  the  day ;  and  William, 
•with  little  farther  difiiculty,  took  pofTeffion  of  the  throne,  and  made  a  confider- 
able  alteration  in  the  conftitution  of  England,  by  converting  lands  into  knight's 
fees  *,  which  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  62,000,  held  by  the  tenure  of  afl^ifting 
liim  in  his  wars.  To  one  of  his  favourites  he  gave  the  whole  county  of  Chefter, 
which  he  erefted  into  a  palatinate,  and  rendered  by  his  grant  almofi;  independent 
•of  the  crown.  William  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  keep  pofl^effion  of  his  crown. 
Edgar  Atheling,  and  his  fifter,  the  next  Anglo-Saxon  heirs,  were  afFeftionately  re- 
ceived in  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  lords  took  arms,  and  formed  confpira- 
jacies  in  England.  William  got  the  better  of  all  difficulties,  efpecially  after  he 
had  made  a  peace  with  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  who  married  Atheling's  fifter ; 
but  not  without  exercifing  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  intro- 
duced the  Norman  laws  and  language.  He  built  the  ftone  fquare  tower  at  Lon- 
don, commonly  called  the  White  Tower  ;  bridled  the  country  with  forts,  and  dif- 
armed  the  old  inhabitants  ;  in  fliort,  he  attempted  every  thing  poflfible  to  oblite- 
rate every  trace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution ;  though,  at  his  coronation,  he 
-took  the  fame  oath  that  ufed  to  be  taken  by  the  ancient  Saxon  kings. 

He  caufed  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of  England  to  be  made,  or  rather  to 
•  -be  completed  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward  the  ConfeflTor's  time),  and  an  account 

to  be  taken  of  the  villains,  flaves,  and  live  ftock  upon  each  eftate  ;  all  which  were 
recorded  in  a  book  called  Doomfday-book,  which  is  now  kept  in  the  Exchequer. 
But  the  repofe  of  this  fortunate  and  viftorious  king,  was  difturbed  in  his  old  age,  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  now  afi^umed  the  government  as  fovereign  of  that  province,  in  which 
lie  was  favoured  by  the  king  of  France.  In  this  tranfaftion  we  have  the  rife  of 
the  wars  between  England  and  France;  which  have  continued  longer,  and  been  at- 
tended with  more  memorable  atchievements,  than  any  other  national  quarrel  we 
read  of  in  ancient  or  modern  hifbory.  William  feeing  a  war  inevitable,  entered 
.upon  it  with  his  ufual  vigour,  and  with  incredible  celerity,  tranfporting  a  brave 
Englifli  army,  invaded  France,  where  he  was  every  where  victorious,  but  died 
before  he  had  finilhed  the  war,  in  the  year  1087,  the  fixty-firft  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-firft  of  his  reign  in  England,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  abbey  at  Caen  in 
Normandy. 

By  the  Norman  conqueft,  England  not  only  loft  the  true  line  of  her  ancient 
Saxon  kings,  but  alfo  her  principal  nobility  ;  who  either  fell  in  battle  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  liberties,  or  fled  to  foreign  countries,  parlicularly  Scotland, 
where,  being  kindly  received  by  king  Malcolm,  they  eftabliOied  themfelves  ;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  introduced  the  Saxon  or  Englifli,  v^^hich  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing language  in  the  Lowlands  ol  Scotland  to  this  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  England,  by  virtue  of  the  conqueft,  became  much  greater, 
both,  in  dominion  and  power,  by  the  acceflion  of  fo  much  territory  upon  tne  con- 
tinent. For  though  the  Normans  gained  much  of  the  Englifli  land  and  riches,  yet 
.  England  gained  the  large  and  fertile  dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  Became  an  ap- 
pendage to  its  crown.  England  likewife  gained  much  by  the  great  increafe  of  naval 

*  Four  hides  of  land  made  one  knight's  fee ;  a  fee  :  and  when  Doomfday-book  was  framed,  the 
•i>aronj  was  twelve  times  greater  than  a  knight's-    number  of  great  barons  amounted  to  ^00. 
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power,  and  multitude  of  lliips,  wherein  Normandy  then  abounded.  This,  with 
the  perpetual  intercourle  between  England  and  the  continent,  gave  us  an  incrcafe 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  treafure  to  the  crown  and  kingdom,  befidcs  a  na- 
tural right  to  the  dominion  of  the  Channel,  which  had  been  before  maintained  only 
bv  the  greater  naval  power  of  Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  kings.  For  the  dominion 
of  the  narrow  feas  feems  naturally  to  belong,  like  that  of  rivers,  to  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  the  banks  or  coaftson  both  fides;  and  thus  the  former  title  was  confirmed,  by 
fo  long  a  coall;  as  that  of  Normandy  on  one  llde,  and  of  England  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Channel. 

The  fucceflion  of. the  crown  of  England  was  difputed  between  the  Conqueror's 
fons,  Robert  and  William  (commonly  called  Rulus,  from  his  being  red-haired), 
and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  prince,  but 
no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  have  therefore  been  unfavourable  to  his  memory.  He 
was  likewife  hated  by  the  Normans,  who  loved  his  elder  brother,  and  confequcntly 
he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  brothers  and  rebellious  fubjefts.  About 
this  time  the  crufades  to  the  Holy  Land  began,  and  Robert,  who  was  among  the  firft 
to  engage,  accommodated  matters  with  William  for  a  fum  of  money,  which  he  levied 
from  the  clergy.  William  behaved  with  great  generofity  towards  Edgar  Atheling 
and  the  court  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  all  the  provocations  he  had  received 
from  that  quarter,  but  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  ftiot  by  Tyrrel  at  a  flag, 
as  he  was  hunting  in  New  Foreft  in  Hampfliire,  in  the  }'ear  hoc,  and  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  chiefly  accufed  of  rapacity  and  oppreflion  ;  but  the 
circumftances  of  his  reign  required  money,  which  he  had  no  other  means  of  raif- 
ing  but  from  a  luxurious,  over-grown  clergy,  who  had  engroifed  all  the  riches  of 
the  kingdom. 

This  prince  built  W^eftminfter-hall  as  it  now  ftands,  and  added  feveral  works  to 
the  Tower,  which  he  furrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  In  the  year  11 00  happened 
that  inundation  of  the  fea  which  overflowed  great  part  of  earl  Goodwin's  eftate  in 
Kent,  and  formed  thofe  fliallows  in  the  Downs,  now  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

William  Rufus  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  furnamed  Beauclerc,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  though  his  brother  Robert  was  then  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Henry  may  be  faid  to  have  purchafed  the  throne  ;  firft  by  his  bro- 
ther's treafures,  which  he  feized  at  Winchefter  ;  fecondly,  by  a  charter,  in  which 
he  reftored  his  fubjefts  to  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings;  and  thirdly,  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm IIL  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  of  the  ancient  Saxon  line. 
His  reign  reftored  the  clergy  to  their  influence  in  the  ftate,  and  they  formed  a  fepa- 
rate  body  dependent  upon  the  pope,  which  afterwards  created  great  convulfions 
in  England.  Henry,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  his  -  brother  Robert's  perfon,  and  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  and,  with  a  moll  unge- 
nerous meannefs,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  twenty-eight  years,  till  the  time  of 
his  death;  meanwhile  quieting  his  confcience  by  founding  an  abbey.  He  was  af- 
terwards engaged  in  a  bloody  but  fuccefsful  war  with  France  ;  and  before  his  death 
he  fettled  the  fucceflaon  upon  his  daughter  the  emprefs  Matilda,  widow  to  Henry  IV. 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  her  fon  Henry,  by  her  fecond  hufband  GeofiPrey  Planta- 
genet,  earl  of  Anjou.  Henry  died  of  a  furfeit  of  lampreys  in  the  feventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  in  1 135. 

Nothwithftanding  the  late  fettlement  of  the  fucceflion,  the  crown  of  England  was 
claimed,  and  feized  by  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  the  fon  of  Adela,  fourth  daughter 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  Matilda  and  her  fon  were  then  abroad;  and  Stephen 
was  alTiftedinhls  ufurpation  by  his  brother  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  the  other 
great  prelates,  that  he  might  hold  the  crown  dependent  upon  them.  Matilda,  how- 
c\cr,  tound  a  generous  protestor  in  her  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  a, 
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worthy  fabje6l  in  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  headed  her 
party  until  her  fon  grew  up.  A  long  and  bloody  war  enfued,  the  clergy  having 
abfolved 'Stephen  and  all  his  friends  from  their  guilt  of  breaking  the  aft  of  fuccei^ 
-lion ;  but  at  length,  the  barons,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  to- 
wards. Matilda ;  and  Stephen,  having  been  abandoned  by  his  partizans,  was  defeat- 
ed and  taken,  prifoner  in  1 141.  Being  carried  before  Matilda,  Ihe  impotently  up- 
braided him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains, 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak,  the  clergy  were  bold  and  ambitious ;  and  when 
joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  factious  and  turbulent,  they  were  an  overmatch 
for  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  according  ta 
the  charter  that  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I.  upon  his  acceflion;  and  finding  Ma- 
tilda refractory,  they  drove  her  out  of  England  in  1 142.  Stephen  having  been  ex- 
changed for  the  earl  of  Gloucellier,  who  had  been  likewife  taken  prifoner,  upon  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  found  that  his  clergy  and  nobility  had  in  fa6l  excluded  him  from 
the  government,  by  building  iioo  cartles,  where  each  ov/ner  lived  as  an  indepen- 
dent prince.  Stephen  attempted  to  force  them  to  declare  his  fon  Euftace  heir  ap- 
parent  to  the  kingdom;  and  exafperated  the  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  invited 
over  young  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  accordingly  landed  in  England  with  an  army  of 
foreigners. 

This  meafure  divided  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  a 
fecond  conqueft;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  heads  of  the  lay  arillocracy, 
propofed  an  accommodation,  to  which  both  parties  agreed.  Stephen,  who  about 
that  time  loft  his  fon  Euftace,  was  to  retain  the  name  and  office  of  king ;  but 
Henry,  who  was  in  faft  invefted  with  the  chief  executive  power,  was  acknowledg- 
ed his  fucceflbr.  Though  this  accommodation  was  only  precarious  and  imperfeft, 
yet  it  was  received  with  joy  by  the  Engl ifli,  who  had  feen  and  fuffered  fo  many 
evils  during  the  late  civil  wars  :  and  Stephen  dying  very  opportunely,  Henry 
mounted  the  throne,  without  a  rival,  in  11 54. 

Henry  II.  furnamed  Plantagenet,  was  by  far  the  greateft  prince  of  his  time.  He 
foon  difcovered  extraordinary  abilities  for  government,  and  had  performed,  in  the 
fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  exploits  that  would  not  have  difgracecl  the  moft  experi- 
enced warriors.  At  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  condition  of  the  Englifli 
boroughs  greatly  bettered,  by  the  privileges  granted  them  in  the  ftrugg'es  between 
their  late  kings  and  the  nobility.  Henry  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and 
brought  the  boroughs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  if  a  bondman  or  fervant  remained  in  a 
bor-ough  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  by  fuch  refidence  made  free.  FJe  erefted  Wal- 
lingford,  Winchefter,  and  Oxford,  into  free  boroughs,  for  the  fervices  the  inhabi- 
tants had  done  to  his  mother  and  himfelf. 

Without  being  very  fcrupulous  in  adhering  to  his  former  engagements,  he  re- 
fumed  the  exceffive  grants  of  crown  lands  made  by  Stephen,  which  were  reprefented 
as  illegal.'  He  demoliflied  many  of  the  caftles  that  had  been  built  by  the  barons 
but  when  he  came  to  touch  the  clergy,  he  found  their  ufurpations  not  to  be  flcaken. 
He  perceived  that  the  root  of  all  their  enormous  diforders  lay  in  Rome,  where  the 
popes  had  exempted  churchmen,  not  ouly  from  lay  courts,  but  civil  taxes.  The 
bloody  cruelties  and  diforders  occafioned  by  thofe  exemptions,  all  over  the  king- 
dom, would  be  incredible,  were-  they  not  attefted  by  the  raoft  unexceptionable 
evidences.  Unfortunately  for  Henry,  the  head  of  the  Englilh  church,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Beck'et.  This  man,  powerful 
hora  his  offices,  and  fti]l  more-  by  his  popularity,  ariiing  from  a  pretended  fanc-^ 
tity,  was  violent,  intrepid,  and  a  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  every 
kind,  but  withal  cool  and  politic.  The  king  affembied  his  nobility  at  Clarendon,  iil 
Wiltfhire,  the  name  of  which  place  is  ftill  famous  for  the  conftitutions  there  enabled;, 
which  in  fa6l,  aboliilied  the  authority  of  the  Romilli  fee  over  the  Englilh  clergy, 
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Bucket  finding  it  In  vain  to  refill  the  "ftream,  figned  thofe  contitutions,  tilj  -they 
could  be  ratified  by  the  pope,  who,  as  he  forefaw,  r^?je£led  them.  Henry,  though  ^ 
f>ritK:c  of  the  moft  determined  fpirit  of  any  of  his  time,  was  then  embroiled  with  al^ 
his  neighbours  ;  and  the  fee  of  Rome  was  in  its  meridian  grandeur.  Becket  having 
been  arraigned  and  convifted  of  robbing  the  pubhc,  while  he  was  chancellor,  fled 
to  France,  where  the  pope  and  the  French  king  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  Tlie  efFefil 
was,  that  all  the  Englifti  clergy  who  were  on  the  king's  fide  were  excommunicated, 
and  the  laity  abfol\'ed  from  their  allegiance.  This  difconcerted- Henry  fo  much, 
that  he  fubmitted  to  treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  by  his  rebel  prelate,  who  re- 
turned triumphantly  through  the  fi:reets  of  London  in  1170.  His  return  fwelled 
lus  pride,  and  increafed  his  infolence,  till  both  became  infupportable  to  Henry, 
who  was  then  in  Normandy.  Finding  that  he  was  in  faft  only  the  firfl:  fubjeft  of 
liis  own  dominions,  he  was  heard  to  fay  in  the  ariguith  of  his  heart,  "  Is  there 
none  who  .  will  revenge  his  monarch's  caufe  upon  this  audacious  prieft  ?"  Thefe 
words  reached  the  ears  of  four  knights,  Reginal  Fitzurfe,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito  ;  who,  without  apprifing  Henry  of  their 
intentions,  went  over  to  England,  where  they  beat  out  Becket's  brains  before 
the  altar  of  his  ovt^l  church  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  11 71.  Henry  was  in  no 
condition  to  defend  the  blind  obedience  of  his  knights  ;  and  the  public  refentment 
rofe  fo  high,  on  the  fuppofition  that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder,  that  he  fubmitted 
to  be  fcourged  by  monks  at  the  tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry,  in  confequence  of  his  well  known  maxim,  endeavoured  to  cancel  all  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  ac^ 
tually  refumed  their  moft  valuable  poflefiions  in  the  north  of  England.  This  oc- 
cafioned  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  William  king  of  Scotland  was 
taken  prifouer ;  and,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  captivity,  was  obliged  to  pay  liege  ho*^ 
mage  to  king  Henry  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  for  all  his  other  dominions. 
It  was  alfo  agreed,  that  liege  homage  fhould  be  done,  and  fealty  fworn  to  Henry, 
without  referve  or  exception,  by  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Scotland,  from  whom  Henry  fhould  defire  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  his 
other  vafi!als.  The  heirs  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  heirs  of  his  earls,  barons, 
and  tenants  in  chief,  were  likewife  obliged  to  render  the  liege  homage  to  the  heir^ 
of  the  king  of  England. 

Henry  likewife  diftinguiflied  his  reign  by  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  :  and  by  mar* 
rying  Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of  France,  heirefs  of  Guienne  and  Poiftou,  he 
became  almoft  as  pow^erful  in  France  as  the  French  king  himfelf,  and  the'  greatell 
prince  in  Chriftendom.  In  his  laft  years  he  was  unhappy,  having  embarrafled  hin> 
Iclf  by  intrigues  with  women,  particularly  the  fair  Rofamond.  His  infidelity  was' 
refented  by  his  queen  Eleanor,  even  to  the  feducing  her  fons,  Henry,  (whom  his 
father  had  unadvifedly  caufed  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  lite-time)  Richard,  and 
John,  in  repeated  rebellions,  which  afi^efted  their  father  fo  much  as  to  throw  him 
into  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  Chinon  in  France,  in  the  year  11 89,  and  57th  of  his* 
age.  The  fum  he  left  in  ready  money  at  his  death  has  perhaps  been  exag- 
gerated, fihce  the  moft  moderate  accounts  make  it  amount  to  2oOjOool.  of  our 
money. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  corporation  charters  were  eftabliftied  all  over  Eng- 
land, by  which  the  power  of  the  barons  was  greatly  reduced.  Thofe  corporations 
encouraged  trade  j  but  manufaftures,  efpecially  thofe  of  filk,  feem  ftill  to  have 
been  confined  to  Spain  and  Italy;  for  the  filk  coronation  robes,  made  ufe  of  by" 
young  Henry  and  his  queen,  coft  87I.  los.  4d.  in  the  fherifF  of  London's  account,' 
printed  by  Mr.  Maddox  ;  a  vaft  fum  in  thofe  days.  Henry  introduced  the  ufe  of 
glafs  windows  into  England,  and  ftone  arches  in  building.  William  of  Malmlbury,' 
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Henry  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  other  hiftorians  who  lived  under  him,  are 
remarlcable  for  their  Latin  ftyle,  which  is  often  pure  and  elegant. 

In  this  reign,  and  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  it  was  a  cuftom  in  London  for  great 
numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  more,  of  the  fons  and  relations  of  eminent 
citizens,  to  form  themfelves  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  break  into  rich  houfes 
und  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  murder  palTengers,  and  to  commit  the  moft  daring" 
crimes.  Henry,  about  the  year  1 176,  divided  England  into  fix  parts,  galled  circuits y 
appointing  judges  to  go  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  hold  ajjizes,  to  adminifter 
jullice  to  the  people,  as  is  praftifed  to  this  day. 

Henry  fo  far  abolifhed  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  pratlice  of  forfeiting  fhips 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  that  if  one  man  or  animal  were  alive  in  the 
Ihip,  the  vefTel  and  goods  were  reftored  to  the  owners.  This  prince  was  alfo  the 
.  iirft  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveable  or  perfonal  eftates  of  his  fubjeQs,  nobles  as 
well  as  people.  Their  zeal  for  the  holy  war  made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation; 
and  a  precedent  being  once  obtained,  this  taxation  became  in  following  reigns  an 
ufual  method  of  fupplying  the  neceliities  of  the  crown.  It  was  the  praftice  of  fome 
kings  of  England  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  a  year,  on 
allemblijig  the  flates  at  the  three  great  feftivals.  Henry,  after  the  firft  years  of  his 
reign  j  never  renewed  this  ceremony,  which  was  found  to  be  very  expenfive  and  very 
ufelefs.  None  of  his  fuccelTors  ever  revived  it.  Since  we  are  here  collecting  fome 
detached  inftances,.  which  fliow  the  genius  of  thofe  ages,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger  archbiiliop  of  York  and  Richard  archbiftiop 
of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen,  when 
ecclefiaftics  would  proceed  to  fuch  extremities.  The  pope's  legate  having  fummoned 
an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  at  London,  and  as  both  the  archbifliops  pretended  to 
lit  on  his  right  hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy  between  them. 
The  monks  and  retainers  of  archbiftiop  Richard  fell  upon  Roger  in  the  prefence  of 
the  cardinal  and  of  the  fynod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot, 
and  fo  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was 
with  difliculty  faved  from  their  violence. 

Richard  I.  furnamed  Cceur  de  Lion,  from  his  great  courage,  was  the  third,  but 
eldeft  furviving  fon  ot  Henry  II.  The  clergy  had  found  means  to  gain  him  over,  ~ 
and  for  their  own  ends  they  perfuaded  him  to  make  a  moft  magnificent,  but  ruinous 
crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  took  Afcalon,  and  performed  fuch  aftions  of 
valour  as  give  countenance  even  to  the  fables  of  antiquity.  After  feveral  glorious, 
but  fruitlefs  campaigns,  he  made  a  truce  of  three  years  with  Saladin  emperor  of  the 
Saracens  ;  and,  in  his  return  to  England,  he  was  treacheroufly  furprifed  by  the  duke 
of  Auftria,  wrho,  in  1 193,  fent  him  a  prifoner  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  His  ran- 
fom  was  fixed  by  the  fordid  emperor  at  150,000  marks  ;  about  300,000!.  of  our 
prefent  money.  According  to  temporary  authors,  the  raifing  of  this  ranfom 
proved  to  be  a  matter  of  fo  much  difliculty,  that  all  the  church  plate  was- 
melted  down,  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  all  perfons,  both  ecclefiaftical  and.  fecular, . 
of  one-fourth  part  of  their  income  for  one  year  ;  and  twenty  ftiillings  on  every 
knight's  fee  ;  alfo  one  year's  wool  borrowed  of  the  Ciftercians;  befides  money 
raifed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  king's  French  dominions;  and  2000  marks  which- 
were  furniftied  by  WiHiam  king  of  Scotland,  in  gratitude  for  Richard's  generous 
behaviour  to  him  before  his  departure.  Though  all  thofe  fums  are  well  au- 
thenticated, yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  them  with  certain  other  money-tranf- 
aiStions  of  this  reign,  but  by  fuppofiwg  that  Richard  carried  oft"  with  him,  and 
expended, abroad,  all  the  vifible  fpecie  in  the  kingdom;  and  that  the  people  had 
referved  vaft  hoards,  which  they  afterwards  produced,  when  commerce  took  a 
briiker  turn. 

Whilft  the  Scottilh  kings  enjoyed,  their  lands  in  England,  they  found  it  their 
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fntereft,  once  generally  in  every  king's  reign,  to  perform  homage;  but  when  they 
were  deprived  of  their  faid  lands,  they  paid  it  no  more  *. 

Woollen  broad  cloths  were  made  in  England  at  this  time.  An  ox  fold  for 
three  fhilling,  which  anfwers  to  nine  fliillings  of  our  money,  and  a  flieep  at 
four  pence,  or  one  Ihilling.  Weights  and  meafares  were  now  ordered  to  be 
the  fame  all  over  the  kingdom.  Richard,  upon  his  return,  found  his  dominions, 
in  great  diforder,  through  the  practices  of  his  brother  John,  whom  he  however 
pardoned  ;  and  by  the  invafians  of  the  French,  whom  he  repelled  ;  but  was 
llain  in  befieging  the  caftle  of  Chalons,  in  the  year  1199,  the  42d  of  his  age, 
and  10th  of  his  reign. 

The  reign  of  his  brother  John,  who  fucceeded  him,  is  infamous  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  hiftoiy.    He  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  Arthur,  the  eldeft  fon.  of  his 
brother  GeofFry,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.     The  young 
prince's  mother,  Conftance,  complained  to  Philip  the  king  of  France  ;  who,  up- 
on John's  non-appearance  at  his  court  as  a  vaflal,  deprived  him  of  Normandy. 
John  notwithftanding,  in  his  wars  with  the  French,  Scotch,  and  Irifli,  gave 
many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour ;  but  became  at  laft  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  French 
invalion,  that  he  rendered  himfelf  a  tributary  to  the  pope,  and  laid  his  crown 
and  regalia  at  the  foot  of  the  legate  Pandulph,  who  kept  them  for  five  days. 
The  great  barons  refented  his  meannefs,  by  taking  arms  ;  but  he  repeated  his 
fliameful  fubmifTions  to  the  pope,  and,  after  experiencing  various  fortunes  of 
war,  was  at  laft  brought  fo  low,  that  the  barons  obliged  him,  in  1216,  to  fign 
the  great  deed,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Mag-na  Charta.    Though  this- 
charter  is  deemed  the  foundation  of  Englifli  liberty,  yet  it  is  in  faft  no  other 
than  a  renewal  of  thofe  immunities  which  the  barons  and  their  followers  had 
enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  princes,  and  which  they  claimed  by  the  charters  oF 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.    As  the  principles  of  liberty  came  to  be  more  enlarged, 
and  property  to  be  better  fecured,  this  charter,  by  various  fubfequent  acls  and 
explanations,  came  to  be  applicable  to  every  Englifli  fubjeft,  as  well  as  to  the- 
barons,  knights,  and  burgeffes.    John  had  fcarcely  figned  it,  when  he  retraced, 
and  called  upon  the  pope  for  proteftion,  when  the  barons  withdrew  their  alle- 
giance from  him,  and  transferred  it  to  Lewis,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Philip  Auguftusj 
king  of  France.    This  gave  umbrage  to  the  pope ;  and  the  barons  being  appre- 
henlive  left  their  country  fhould  become  a  province  to  France,  they  returned  to- 
John's  allegiance  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  proteft  them,  till  the  pope  refufed  to 
confirm  the  title  of  Lewis.    John  died  in  121 6,  in  the  i8th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  49th  of  his  age,  juft  as  he  had  a  glimpfe  of  refuming  his  authority. 
Without  difputing  what  hiftorians  have  faid  of  his  arbitrary,  inconftant,  and 
cruel  difpofition,  it  is  evident,  from  the  fame  relations,  that  he  had  great  provo- 
cations from  the  clergy  and  the  barons,  who  in  their  turns  attempted  to  anni- 
hilate the  regal  prerogative.    It  is  undeniable  at  the  fame  time  that,  under  John^ 
the  commons  of  England  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  wealth  and  privileges- 
they  now  enjoy  ;  and  the  commerce  of  England  received  a  moft.  furpriling  in— 
creafe.    He  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  privileges  of  free  boroughs,  which.. 
he  eftabliflied  and  endowed  all  over  his  kingdom. 

The  city  of  London  owes  fome  of  her  priveleges  to  him.  The  office  of 
mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life  ;  but  he  gave  them  a  charter  to  chufe  a  mayor, 
out  of  their  own  body  annually,  and  tp  elet]:  their  Iherife  and  common,  coancil. 
annually,  as  at  prefent. 

*  It  appears  however,  that  William  I.  king  of  that  they  did  homage  for  the  kingdcm  of  Scotland- 
Scotland,  and  his  fubje6ls,  confented  to  acknow-  accordingly  :  but  this  advantage  was  giv^n  up  i»y 
ledge  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  to  all  per-  Richard  1.  P^ide  Lord  LyttcIton"s  Hiftory  of  Henry 
pctuity,  to  be  their  fovereigns  and  liege  lords,  and  II.  vol.  v.  p.  220,  223,  225.  8vo.  edit. 
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England  was  in  a  deplorable  fituation  when  her  crown  devolved  upon  Henry  TIL 
the  late  king's  fon,  who  v/as  but  nine  years  old.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  chofen 
his  guardian  ;  the  pope  taking  part  with  the  young  prince,  the'  Frerich  \yere 
defeated  and  drivep  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  king  obliged  to  renounce  all 
claims  upon  the  crown  of  England.  The  regent,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
thus  retrieved  the  independency  of  his  country,  died  in  1219,  and  the  regency  de- 
volved upon  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  The  French  king  all  this  time  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  Normandy;  but  at  home  the  power  of  the  pope  became  exorbitant; 
and  he  fent  no  fewer  than  300  of  his  rapacious  clergy,  in  the  year  1240,  to  take 
pofTeflion  of  the  beft  Englifh  benefices,  and  to  load  the  people  with  taxes.  This 
evil  was  increafed  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Pro- 
vence, a  needy  prince,  whofe  poor  relations  engroffed  the  beft  eftates  and  places 
in  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  of  a  foft,  pliable  difpofition,  and  had  been 
perfuaded  to  violate  the  Great  Charter.  Indeed  he  feemed  always  endeavouring  to 
evade  the  privileges  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  and  confirm.  An 
aflbciation  of  the  barons  was  formed  againft  him,  and  a  civil  war  breaking  out, 
Henry  feemed  to  be  abandoned  by  all  but  his  Gafcons  and  foreign  mercenaries. 
His  profufion  brought  him  into  inexpreffible  difficulties;  and  the  famous  Ste- 
phen Montfort,  who  had  married  his  fifter,  and  was  made  earl  of  Leicefter,  being 
chofen  general  of  the  aflfociation,  the  king  and  his  two  fons  were  defeated,  and 
taken  prifoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  A  difference  happening  between  Mont- 
fort and  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  prince  Edward, 
Henry's  eldeft  fon,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  affembling  as  many  as  he  could  of 
his  father's  fubjefts,  who  were  jealous  of  Montford,  and -weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  barons,  he  gave  battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated  at  Evefliam,  Auguft  4, 
1265,  and  killed  Montfort.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  commons  of  England, 
both  knight  and  burgeffes,  now  formed  part  of  the  Englifh  legiflature,  in  a  fe- 
parate  houfe;  and  before  this  reign  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  office  or 
powers  of  this  branch  of  the  parliament.  Prince  Edward  being  engaged  in  a 
crufade,  Henry,  during  his  ab fence,  died  in  1272,  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and 
56th  of  his  reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and  inglorious;  and  yet  to  the  flruggles 
at  that  time  the  people  in  great  meafure  owe  the  liberties  of  the  prefent  day.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  the  principal  cuftoms  arofe  from  the  importation  of  French  and 
Rhenifli  wines,  the  Englilh  being  as  yet  flrang-ers  to  thofe  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  Intereft  had  in  that  age  amounted  to  an  enormous  height  :  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  50I.  per  cent,  being  paid  for  money,  which  tempted  the  Jews  to  remain 
in  England,  notwithflanding  the  grievous  oppreffions  they  laboured  under,  from 
the  bigotry  of  the  age  and  Henry's  extortions.  In  1255  Henry  made  a  frefli 
demand  of  8000  marks  from  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  hang  them  if  they  refuf- 
cd  compliance.  They  now  loft  all  patience,  and  defired  leave  to  remove  with 
their  effects  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  king  replied,  "  How  can  I  rem.edy  the 
oppreffion  you  complain  of }  I  am  myfelf  a  beggar ;  I  am  defpoiled ;  I  am  ftrip- 
ped  of  all  my  revenues  ;  I  owe  above  200,000  marks;  and  if  1  had  faid  300,000, 
1  fhould  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  I  am  obliged  to  pay  my  fon,  prince  Edward,  1 5,000 
marks  a  year  ;  I  have  not  a  farthing,  and  I  muft  have  money  from  any  hand, 
from  any  quarter,  or  by  any  means."  King  John  his  father  once  demanded 
10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  at  Briftol  ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  ordered  one  of  his 
teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he  fliould  con  fent  :  the  Jew  loft  feven 
teeth,  and  then  paid  the  fum  required.  Trial  by  ordea/  was  now  entirely  difufed, 
and  that  by  due/  difcouraged.  Bracton's  famous  law  treatife  was  publiflied  in  this 
reign. 

Edward  returning  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  Invited  all 
who  held  of  his  crown  in  caplte  to  his  coronation  dinner,  which  confifted  (that 
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the  reader  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the  times)  of  278  bacon  hogs, 
4^o  hogs,  440  oxen,  430  flieep,  22,600  hens  and  capons,  and  13  fat  goats  (fee 
Rvmer's  Foedera).  Alexander  III.  kirig  of  Scotland  was  at  the  folemnity,  and 
on  the  occalion  500  horfes  were  let  loofe,  for  thofe  that  could  catch  them  to  keep- 
tliem. 

Edward  was  a  brave  and  politic  prince,  and  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws,  interefts,  and  conftitution  of  his  kingdom,  his  regulations  and  reforma 
tion  of  the  laws,  have  juftly  given  him  the  title  of  the  Englilh  Juftinian.  He  paf- 
fed  the  famous  mortmain  aft,  whereby  all  perfons  "  were  reftrained  from  giving, 
by  will  or  othenvifcy  their  eftates  to  (thofe  fo  called)  religious  purpofes,  and  the  fo- 
cieties  that  never  die,  without  a  licence  from  the  crown."  He  granted  certain  pri- 
vileges to  the  cinque-ports,  which,  though  now  veryinconfiderable,  were  then  obliged 
to  attend  the  king,  when  he  went  beyond  fea,  with  fifty-feven  fliips,  each  having 
twenty  armed  foldiers  on  board,  and  to  maintain  them  at  their  own  cofts  for  the 
fpace  of  fifteen  days.  He  reduced  the  Welch  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  annexed  its 
principality  to  his  crown,  and  was  the  firft  who  gave  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales 
to  his  eldeft  fon. 

His  vaft  connexions  with  the  continent  were  productive  of  many  benefits  to  his 
fubjecls,  particularly  by  the  introduflion  of  reading-glalTes  and  fpeftacles ;  though 
they  are  faid  to  have  been  invented,  in  the  former  reign,  by  the  famous  friar  Bacon. 
Windmills  were  erefted  in  England  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold 
and  filver  workmanlhip  was  afcertained  by  an  aflay  and  mark  of  the  goldfmith's  com- 
pany. Edward  was  often  embroiled  with  the  pope,  efpecially  upon  the  affairs  of 
Scotland;  and  he  died  in  1307,  the  69th  year  of  his  age  and  35th  of  his  reign, 
while  he  was  upon  a  frefh  expedition  againll  Scotland.  He  ordered  his  heart  to 
be  fent  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  32,0001.  for  the  maintenance  of  what  was  called 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

His  fon  and  fucceffor  Edward  II.  fhewed  early  difpofitions  for  encouraging  fa- 
vourites ;  but  Gavefton,  his  chief  minion,  a  Gafcon,  being  banilhed  by  his  father, 
he  mounted  the  throne  with  vaft  advantages,  both  political  and  perfonal,  all  which 
he  foon  forfeited  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  recalled  Gavefton,  and  loaded  him 
with  honours,  and  married  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  French  king,  who  reftored  to 
him  part  of  the  territories  which  Edward  I.  had  loft  in  France.  The  barons,  how- 
ever, obliged  him  once  more  to  banifli  his  favourite,  and  to  confirm  the  great  char- 
ter, while  king  Robert  Bruce  recovered  all  Scotland,  except  the  caftle  of  Stirling  ; 
near  to  v/hich,  at  Bannockburn,  Edward  in  perfon  received  the  greateft  defeat  that 
England  ever  fuffered,  in  1314.  Gavefton  being  beheaded  by  the  barons,  thev 
fixed  upon  young  Hugh  Spencer  as  a  fpy  upon  the  king,  but  he  foon  became  his 
favourite.  Through  his  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  he  was  baniftied,  togethec 
with  his  lather,  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Winchefter.  The  queen,  an  ambi- 
tious and  \^orthIefs  woman,  perfuaded  her  hufband  to  recall  the  Spencers,  while  the 
common  people,  from  their  hatred  to  the  barons,  joined  the  king's  ftandard,  and 
after  defeating  them,  reftored  him  to  the  exercife  of  all  his  prerogatives.  A  cruel 
ufe  was  made  of  thofe  fuccefles,  and  many  noble  patriots,  with  their  eftates,  feli 
vifiims  to  the  queen's  revenge  ;  but  at  laft  flie  became  enamoured  with  Roger  Mor- 
timer, who  was  her  prifoner,  and  had  been  one  of  the  moft  active  of  the  anti-royaliit 
lords.  A  breach  bet\^een  her  and.  the  Spencers  foon  followed,  and,  going  over  to 
France  with  her  lover,  (he  found  means  to  form  fuch  a  party  lU  England,  that,  re- 
turning with  fome  French  troops.  Are  put  the  eldeft  Spencer  to  an  ignominious 
death,  made  her  hufband  prifonef,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour 
of  his  fon  Edward  ill.  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Nothing  nov/  but  the  death  of  Ed^- 
ward  II.  was  wanting  to  complete  her  guilt  j  and  he  was  moft  barbaroufiy  murdered 
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in  Berkeley-caftk  by  ruffians,  fuppofed  to  be  employed  by  her  and  her  paramour 
Mortimer,  m  the  year  1327- 

Upon  an  average,  the  difference  of  living  then  and  now,  feems  to  be  nearly  as 
J  or  6  is  to  I,  always  remembering  that  their  money  contained  thrice  as  much  fiiver 
as  our  money  or  coin  of  the  fame  denomination  does.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  goofe 
then  coll  2i;d.  that  is  7'- J.  of  our  money,  according  to  the  proportion  of  6  to  i,  it 
would  now  coft  35.  gd.  The  Knights  Templars  were  fupprelfed  in  this  reign, 
owing  to  their  enormous  vices. 

Edv^ard  IIL  mounted  the  throne  in  1327.  He  was  then  under  the  tuition  of  his 
mother,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  keep  poffeffion  of 
their  power,  by  promoting  many  popular  meafures,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  national 
differences  with  Scotland,  for  which  Mortimer  was  created  earl  of  March.  Jtd- 
ward,  young  as  he  was,  became  fenfible  of  their  defigns.  He  furprifed  them  in 
perfon  at  the  head  of  a  few  chofen  friends  in  the  caflle  of  Nottingham.  Morti- 
mer was  hanged  as  a  traitor  on  the  common  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  the  queen 
herfelf  was  fhut  up  in  confinement  twenty-eight  years,  to  her  death.  It  was  not 
long  before  Edward  found  means  to  quarrel  with  David  king  of  Scotland,  though 
he  had  married  his  fifter.  David  was  driven  to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who 
did  homage  to  Edward  for  Scotland.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of 
France  (without  iffue),  who  had  fucceeded  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  which  the 
French  pretended  cut  off  all  female  fucceflion  to  that  crown,  Philip  of  Valois 
claimed  it,  as  being  the  next  heir  male  ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by  Edward,  who 
•afferted  his -right  as  fon  of  Ifabella,  who  was  fifter  to  the  three  laft  mentioned 
kings  of  France,  and  firft  in  the  female  fucceflion.  The  former  was  preferred ; 
•but,  the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Edward  purfed  his  clairri,  and  invaded  France  with 
a  powerful  army. 

On  this  occafion  the  vaft  difference  between  the  feudal  conftitutions  of  France, 
which  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the  government  of  England,  more  favourable 
to  public  liberty,  appeared.  The  French  officers  knew  no  fubordination.  They 
and  their  men  were  equally  undifciplined  and  difobedient,  though  far  more  nume- 
rous than  their  enemies  in  the  field.  The  Englifh  freemen,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
now  vaft  property  to  fight  for,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  knew,  its  value, 
and  had  learned  to  defend  it  by  providing  themfelves  with  proper  armour,  and  fub- 
mitting  to  military  exercife  and  proper  fubordination  in  the  field.  The  war,  on 
the  part  of  Edward,  was  therefore  a  continued  fcene  ot  fuccefs  and  viftory.  In 
1340  he  took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  ufmg  it  in  all  public  atls,  and  quartered 
the  arms  of  France  with  his  own,  adding  this  motto,  Dieu  et  mon  droit,  God  and 
my  right."  At  Creffy,  Auguft  26th,  1346,  above  100,000  French  were  defeated 
by  30,000  Englifli,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  but  fix- 
teen  years  of  age  (his  father  being  no  more  than  thirty-four).  The  lofs  of  the 
French  far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  Englifli  army,  whofe  lofs  co^fted  of  no 
more  than  three  knights,  one  efquire,  and  about  fifty  private  men.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers  was  fought  in  1356,  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  French 
king  John,  but  with  greatly  fuperior  advantages  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  who  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king  and  his  favourite  fon  Philip 
taken  prifoners.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  French  killed  in  this  battle 
was  double  that  of  all  the  Englifli  army  ;  but  the  modefty  and  politencfs  with 
which  the  prince  treated  his  royal  prifoners,  formed  the  brighteft  wreath  in  his 
garland. 

Edward's  glories  v^^ere  not  confined  to  France,  Having  left  his  queen  Philippa, 
-daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainault,  regent  of  England,  'fhe  had  the  good  fortune  to 
lake  prifoner  David  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  ventured  to  invade  England  about 
iix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Creffy.  Thus  Edv/ard  had  the  glofy  to  fee  two  crowned 
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heads  his  captives  at  London.  Both  kings  were  afterwards  ranfomed  ;  David  for 
100,000  marks,  after  being  eleven  years  in  captivity,  and  John  tor  three  milHons  of 
gold  crowns  ;  but  John  returned  to  England,  in  order  to  adjuft  fome  differences 
refpefting  his  ranfom,  and  died  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy.  After  the  treaty  of 
Bretigni,  into  which  Edward  III.  is  faid  to  have  been  frightened  by  a  dreadful 
llorm,  his  fortunes  declined.  He  had  refigned  his  French  dominions  entirely  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  funk  in  the  efteem  ot  his  fubjeft  at  home,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  his  miftrefs,  one  Alice  Pierce.  The  prince  of  Wales, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Prince  *,  from  his  wearing  that  coloured  armour, 
while  he  was  making  a  glorious  campaign  in  Spain,  where  he  reinftated  Peter  the 
Cruel  on  that  throne,  was  feized  with  a  confumptive  diforder,  which  carried  him 
off  in  the  year  1372.  His  father  did  not  long  furvive  him  ;  for  he  died,  difpirited 
and  obfcure,  at  Shene,  in  Surry,  in  the  year  1377,  the  65th  of  his  age,  and  51ft  of 
his  reign. 

Edward  was  one  of  the  mofl:  illuftrious  kings  that  fat  on  the  Englifli  throne. 
Bent  on  the  conqueft  of  France,  he  gratified  the  more  readily  his  people  in  their  de- 
mands for  fecurity  to  their  liberties  and  properties:  but  his  ambition  exhaufted  his 
regal  dominions  ;  and  his  fucceffor,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  was  lefs  power- 
ful than  Edward  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  has  the  glory  of  inviting  over 
and  protesting  fullers,  dyers,  weavers,  and  other  artificers  from  Flanders,  and  of  ef- 
tablilhing  the  woollen  manufacture  among  the  Englifh,  who,  till  this  time,  generally 
exported  the  unwrought  commodity.  The  rate  of  living  in  his  reign  feems  to  have 
been  much  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding;  and  few  of  the  Englilh  fliips,  even  of  war, 
exceeded  forty  or  fifty  tons.  But,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  increafe  of  property  in 
England,  villenage  ftill  continued  in  the  royal,  epifcopal,  and  baronial  manors. 
Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  whether  Edward  made  ufe  of  artillery  in  his  firft  invafion 
of  France,  but  it  certainly  was  well  known  before  his  death.  The  magnificent 
caftle  of  Windfor  was  built  by  Edward  III.  and  his  method  of  conducing  that 
work  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  age.  Inftead 
of  alluring  workmen  by  contract  and  wages,  he  aflfeffed  every  country  in  England  to 
fend  him  fo  many  mafons,  tilers,  and  carpenters.  Soldiers  were  enlifted  only  for  a 
Ihort  time;  they  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  commonly  all  the  reft  of 
their  lives  ;  one  fuccefsful  campaign,  by  pay  and  plunder,  and  the  ranfom  of  pri- 
foners,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fmall  fortune  ;  which  was  a  great  allurement  to 
enter  into  the  fervice.  The  wages  of  a  mafi:er  carpenter  was  limited  through  the 
whole  year  to  three  pence  a-day,  a  common  carpenter  to  two  pence,  money  of 
that  age. 

Dr.  John  Wickliffe,  a  fecular  prieft,  educated  at  Oxford,  began,  in  the  latter 
end  of  this  reign,  to  fpread  the  doftrines  of  reformation  by  his  difcourfes,  and  writ- 
ings ;  and  he  made  many  difciples  of  all  ranks.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
piety  ;  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who  publicly  called 
in  queftion  thofe  doCtrines  which  had  pafl"ed  for  certain  during  fo  many  ages. 
The  dotirines  of  Wickliffe  being  derived  from  his  fearch  into  the  fcriptures,  and 
into  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the 
reformers  in  the  fixteenth  century.  But,  though  many  feemed  ftrongly  difpofed  to 
receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution,  referved  for 
a  more  free  and  enquiring  age.  He  had  many  friends  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
and  at  court,  and  was  powerfully  protefited  againft  the  evil  defigns  of  the  pope  and 
hifliops,  by  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  one  of  the  king's  fons,  and  other 

*  He  was  alfo  the  firft  in  England  that  had  the  Cornwall;  and  ever  fince,  theeldeft  fon  of  the  kino- 
title  of  Duke,  being  created  by  his  father  duke  of    of  England  is  by  birth  duke  of  Cornwall.  ° 
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great  men.  His  difciples  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Wickliffites  or  Lol- 
lards. 

;    Richard  II.  fon  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.    The  Engliili  arms  were  then  unfuccefsful  both  in  France 
and  Scotland  :  but  the  doftrines  of  WicklifFe  took  root  under  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  the  king's  uncle  and  one  of  his  guardians,  and  gave  enlarged 
•    notions  of  liberty  to  the  villains,  the  lower  ranks  of  people.    The  truth  is,  that 
agriculture  was  then  in  fo  flourifhing  a  ftate,  that  corn,  and  other  victuals,  were 
fuffered  to  be  tranfported,  and  the  Englifli  had  fallen  upon  a  way  of  manufafturing, 
for  exportation,  their  leather,  horns,  and  other  native  commodities  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  woollen  manufafilures,  they  feem  from  records  to  have  been  exceeded 
by  none  in  Europe.    John  of  Gaunt's  foreign  connexions  with  the  crowns  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  were  of  prejudice  to  his  country;  and  fo  many  men  were  employed 
in  unfuccefsful  wars,  that  the  commons  of  England,  like  powder,  receiving  a  fpark 
of  fire,  all  at  Once  flamed  out  into  rebellion,  under  the  conduft  of  Ball,  a  prieft, 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  others,  the  loweft  of  the  populace.    The  condu£l  of 
thefe  infurgents  was  violent  and  unjuftifiable ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
Common  people  of  England  then  laboured  under  many  oppreflions,  particularly  a 
po//  tax. 

Richard  was  not  then  above  fixteen,  but  he  afted  with  great  fpirit  and  wifdom. 
He  faced  the  ftorm  of  the  infurgents,  at  the  head  of  the  Londoners,  while  Wal- 
worth, the  mayor,  and  Philpot,  an  alderman,  had  the  courge  to  put  Tyler,  the 
leader  of  the  malcontents,  to  death,  in  the  midft  of  his.  adherents.  This,  with  the 
feafonable  behaviour  of  Richard,  quelled  the  infurreftion  for  that  time  j  but  it 
broke  out  with  the  moft  bloody  effefts  in  other  parts  of  'England :  and,  though  it 
Was  fuppreffed  by  making  many  examples  of  feverity  among  the  infurgents,  yet 
the  common  people  never  after  abandoned  the  caufe,  till  by  degrees  they  obtained 
thofe  privile§ps  which  they  now  enjoy.  Had  Richard  been  a  prince  of  real  abili- 
ties, he  might,  after  the  fuppreflion  of  thofe  infurgents,  have  eftabliflied  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  dominions  on  a  fure  foundation  ;  but  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to 
worthlefs  favourites,  particularly  Michael  de  la  Pole,  fon  to  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, whom  he  created  earl  of  Suffolk  and  lord  chancellor,  judge  Trefilian,  and, 
above  all,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  created  marquis  *  of  Dublin 
and  duke  of  Ireland.  They  were  obnoxious  both  to  the  parliament  and  people,, 
attainted,  and  condemned  to  fufler  as  traitors.  The  chief  juftice  Trefilian  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  but  de  la  Pole  and  the  duke  of  Ireland  efcaped  abroad,  where 
they  died  in  obfcurity.  Richard  then  affociated  to  himfelf  a  new  fet  of  favour- 
ites. His  people  and  great  lords  again  took  up  arms,  and  being  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter  the  king's  imcle,  they  forced  Richard  once  more  into  terms  j. 
but  being  infmcere  in  all  his  compliances,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
more  defpotic  than  any  king  of  England  had  ever  been,  when  he  loft  his  crown  and 
life  by  a  fudden  cataftrophe, 

A  quarrel  happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter,. 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  Richard  banifhed  them  both,  with  particular  marks 
of  injuftice  to  the  former,  who  now  became  duke  of  Lancafter  by  his  father's  death. 
Richard  carrying  over  a  great  army  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  ftrong  party 
was  formed  in  England,  the  natural  refult  of  Richard's  tyranny,  who  oflered  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  the  crown.  He  landed  from  France  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkfliire,_ 
and  waps  foon  at  the  head  of  6o,qoo.  men,  all  of  them  Enghfli.  Richard  hurried 
back  to  England,  where  his  troops  refufmg  to  fight,  and  his  fubjefts,  whom  he  had. 


*  The  firft  who  bore  the  title  of  marquis  in  England. 
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affected  to  defpife,  generally  deferting  him,  he  was  made  prifoner  with  no  more 
than  twenty  attendants  ;  and  being  carried  to  London,  he  was  depofed  in  full  par- 
liament, upon  a  formal  charge  of  tyranny  and  mifconduft  j  and  foon  after  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ftarved  to  death  in  prifon,  in  the  year  1599,  the  32d  of  his 
age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign.    He  had  no  ifilie  by  either  of  his  marriages. 

Though  the  nobiHty  of  England  were  pofleffed  of  great  power  at  the  time  of 
this  revolution,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  it  abated  the  influence  of  the  commons. 
They  had  the  courage  to  remonllrate  boldly  in  parliament  againfi:  the  ufury,  which 
was  but  too  much  prattifed  in  England,  and  other  abufes  of  both  clergy  and  laity.j 
and  the  deftrutlion  of  the  feudal  powders  foon  followed. 

Henry  the  Fourth  *,  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth  fon  of  Ed- 
ward III.  being  fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  in  prejudice  to  the  elder  branches 
of  Edward  III.'s  family,  the  great  nobility  were  in  hopes  that  this  glaring  defefif  of 
his  title  would  render  him  dependent  upon  them.  At  firft  fome  confpiracies  were 
formed  againft  him  by  the  dukes  of  Surry  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter  and 
Salilburv,  and  the  archbilhop  of  York ;  but  he  crulhed  them  by  his  activity  and 
lleadinel's,  and  laid  a  plan  for  reducing  their  overgrowai  power.  This  was  under- 
ftood  by  the  Percy  family,  the  greateft  in  the  north  of  England,  who  complained 
of  Henry  having  deprived  them  of  fome  Scotch  prifoners,  whom  they  had  taken 
in  battle,  and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of  Northumber, 
land,  and  his  fon  the  famous  Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur ;  but  it  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With 
equal  good  fortune,  Henry  fupprefled  the  infurreftions  of  the  Welch,  under  Owen 
Glendower;  and  by  his  prudent  conceflions  to  his  parliament,  to  the  commons  par- 
ticularly, he  at  laft  conquered  all  oppofition,  while,  to  remedy  the  defe£l  of  his 
title,  the  parliament  entailed  the  crown  upon  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten,  thereby  fliutting  out  all  female  fucceflion.  The  young  duke 
of  Rothfay,  heir  to  the  crow  n  of  Scotland  (afterwards  James  I.  of  that  kingdom), 
falling  a  prifoner  into  Henry's  hands,  kept  the  northern  frontier  from  invafion  ; 
and  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  141 3,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and 
13th  of  his  reign,  he  had  the  fatisfafilion  to  fee  his  fon  and  fucceflx)r,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  difengage  himfelf  from  many  youthful  follies,  which  had  till  then  difgraced 
his  conduft. 

The  EnglilTi  marine  was  now  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  we  find  an  Englifli  veflel 
of  200  tons  in  the  Baltic,  and  many  other  fliips  of  equal  burden,  carrying  on  trade 
in  various  parts,  particularly  with  the  Hanfe  towns.  With  regard  to  public  liberty, 
Henry  IV.  as  I  have  already  hinted,  was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  the  difi^eren.t 
orders  in  parliament,  efpecially  that  of  the  commons,  their  due  weight.  It  is, 
however,  a  little  furprifing,  that  learning  was  at  this  time  at  a  much  lower  pafs  in 
England,  and  all  over  Europe,  than  it  had  been  200  years  before.  Bilhops,  when 
teftifying  fynodal  afts,  were  often  forced  to  do  it  by  proxy,  in  the  following  terms, 
viz.  "  As  I  cannot  read  myfelf,  N.  N.  hath  fubfcribed  for  me or,  "  As  my 
lord  bithop  cannot  write  himfelf,  at  his  requeft  I  have  fubfcribed."  By  the 
influence  of  the  court  and  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  an  aft  was  obtained  in  the 
fellions  of  parliament  1401  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  occafioned  by  the  great  in- 

*  The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  lanJe,  and  the  croiin,  ivhich  all  the  mcmhris,  and  the 

Lancafter  ftepped  forth,  and  having  croffed  him-  appiirtenances  ;  nls  1  that  am  dtfcejidit  by  right  tine  of 
felf  on  his  forehead  and  on  his  breaft,  and  called  •  the  hlode  (meaning  a  claim  in  right  of  his  mother) 

upon  the  name  of  Chrift,  he  pronounced  thefe  coming  from  the  giide  ,hing  '  Hcmy  therdc  and  throge 

words,  which  I  fiiall  {;ive  in  the  original  language,  that  right  that  Gvd  of  -  his  grace  hath  fent  me-,  -v^ith 

becaufe  of  their  Angularity.  help  of  kyn,  and  of  my  f  icndes,  to  recover,  it  ;  tJfe 

In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Cko/r,  I  tchich  reiume  luas  in  point  to  be  mtdone  by  defaidt  of 

Heiiry  of  Lancafler^  challenge  this  r acme  of  Yng-  governance,  and  ejidoying  of  the  giide  laives. 

a  X  z    ■         •   ■  .  .  creafe' 
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creafe  of  the  Wickliffites  or  Lollards  ;  and  immediately  after,  one  Sawtree,  parifh- 
prieft  of  St.  Ofithe,  in  London,  was  burnt  alive  by  the  king's  writ,  direfted  to  the 
mayor  and  (herilfs  of  London. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againft  England  at  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  V.  in  14135  fo  greatly  had  luxury  increafed.  The  Lollards,  or  the  followers 
of  Wickliffe,  were  exceffively  numerous,  and  fir  John  Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham, 
having  joined  them,  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  agreed  to  put  himfelf  at  their 
head,  with  a  defign  to  overturn  the  government ;  but  this  appears  ta  have  been  a 
groundlefs  accufation,  from  the  bloody  zeal  of  the  clergy,  though  he  was  put  to 
death  in  confequence  of  it.    His  only  real  crime  feems  to  have  been  the  fpirit 
with  which  he  oppofed  the  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  he  was  the  firft  of  the  nobi- 
lity who  fuffered  on  account  of  religion.    Henry  was  about  this  time  engaged  in  a 
conteft  with  France,  which  he  had  many  incitements  for  invading.    He  demanded 
a  reftitutlon  of  Normandy,  and  other  provinces,  that  had  been  ravaged  from  Eng- 
land in  the  preceding  reigns ;  alfo  the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due  for  king  John's 
ranfom  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  availing  himfelf  of  the  diftrafted  ftate 
of  that  kingdom  by  the  Orleans  and  Burgundy  faftions,  he  invaded  it,  took  Har- 
fieur,  and  then  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  equalled  the 
glory  of^CrelTy  and  Poi£liers,  but  exceeded  them  in  its  confequences,  on  account 
of  the  vaft  number  of  French  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  great  noblemen, 
who  were  flain.    Henry,  who  was  as  great  a  politician  as  a  warrior,  made  fuch 
alliances,  and  divided  the  French  among  themfelves  fo  effe6tually,  that  he  forced 
the  queen  of  France,  whqfe  hufband  Charles  VI.  was  a  lunatic,  to  agree  to  his 
marrying  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Catherine,  to  difinherit  the  dauphin,  and  to 
declare  Henry  regent  of  France  during  her  hutband's  life,  and  him  and  his  iffue 
fuccelTors  to  the  French  monarchy,  which  muft  at  this  time  have  been  defh-oyed, 
had  not  the  Scots  (though  their  king  ftill  continued  Henry's  captive)  furnilhed 
the  dauphin  with  effe£tual  fupplies,  and  preferved  the  French  crown  for  his  head. 
Henry,  however,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  where  the  dauphin  was  pro- 
fcribed  ;  and  after  receiving  the  fealty  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to 
England  to  levy  a  force  that  might  crufh  the  dauphin  and  his  Scotch  auxiliaries. 
He  probably  would  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he  not  died  of  a  pleuritic  diforder, 
1422,  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  loth  of  his  reign. 

By  an  authentic  and  exa£t  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  during 
this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted  only  to  55,714!.  a  year,  which  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  the  revenues  in  Henry  III.'s  time,  and  the  kings  of  England  had 
neither  become  much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  courfe  of  200  years.  The  ordinary 
expences  of  the  government  amounted  to  52,507!.  fo  that  the  king  had  of  Surplus 
only  3207!.  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfehold,  for  his  wardrobe,  for  the  expence 
of  embaffies,  and  other  articles.  This  fum,  though*  money  of  the  fame  denomi- 
nation then  contained  thrice  as  much  filver  as  it  does  at  prefent,  was  not  nearlv 
fufficient  even  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  to  carry  on  his  wars,  this  great  conqueror  was. 
reduced  to  many  miferable  fliifts '.  he  borrowed  from  ail  quarters  ;  he  pawned  his 
jewels  and  fometimes  the  crown  itfelf ;  he  ran  in  arrears-to  his  army  j  and  he  was 
often  obliged  to  flop  in  the  midft  of  his  career  of  vi6lory,  and  to  grant  a  truce  to 
the  enemy.  From  thefe  particulars  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  fimplicity  and 
temperance  of  our  predeceflbrs  near  four  centuries  ago,  when  the  expences  of  the 
greateft  king  in  Europe, were  little  better  than  the  emolument  of  a  fuperannuated 
courtier  of  the  prefent  age. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  with  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to  confirfn  the  title  of 
the  Lancafter  houfe  to  the  throne  of  England.  Henry  VI.  furnamed  of  Windfor, 
was  no  more  than  nine  months  old,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
concluded  by  his  father  with  the  French  court,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France 
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as  well  as  England.  He  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  two  uncles  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  Gloucefter,  both  of  them  princes  of  great  accomplilhments,  virtues,  and 
courage,  but  unable  to  preferve  their  brother's  conquefts.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  the  alFe£tions  of  the  French  for  his  family  revived  in  the  perfon  of  his 
fon  and  fucceflbr  Charles  VII.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  regent  of  France, 
performed  many  glorious  aftions,  and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  Orleans,  which,  if  taken, 
w^ould  have  completed  the  conqueft  of  France.  The  fiege  was  raifed  by  the  valour 
and  good  conduct  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  paralled  in 
hiftory,  fhe  being. born  of  the  loweft  extratlion,  and  bred  a  cow-keeper,  and  fome- 
times  a  helper  in  ftables  at  public  inns.  She  muft,  notwithftanding,  have  pofTelTed 
an  amazing  fund  of  fagacity  as  well  as  valour.  After  an  unparalled  train  of  he- 
roic aftions,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  her  fovereign's  head,  fhe  was  taken  pri- 
foner  bv  the  Englifh  in  making  a  fally  during  the  liege  of  Comipiegne,  and  burnt 
alive  for  a  witch  at  Roan,  May  30,  143 1. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  great  ally  of  the  Englilli,  with  Charles  VII.  contributed  to  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  Englifli  interefl:  in  France,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  fine  provinces  m  that  king- 
dom, notwithftanding  the  heroic  refiftance  of  Talbot,  the  firft  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
and  their  other  ofhcers.    The  capital  misfortune  of  England,  at  this  time,  was  its 
difunion  at  home.    The  duke  of  Gloucefler  loft  his  authority  in  the  government, 
and  the  king  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  to  the  needy  king  of  Sicily ;  a 
woman  of  a  high  fpirit,  but  an  implacable  difpofition  ;  while  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chefter,  who  was  the  richeft  fubjecf  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  prelided  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury,  and  by  his  avarice  ruined  the  intereft  of  his  country,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Next  to  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  the  mofl  powerful  fubjeSt  in  England.    He  was  defcended  by  the 
mother's  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elder  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  prior  in  claim  to  the 
reigning  king,  who  was  defcended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  youngeft  fon  ; 
and  he  affected  to  keep  up  the  diftin£lion  of  a  white  rofe,  that  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter  being  red.  It  is  certain  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of 
the  crown  upon  the  reigning  family,  and  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  party 
to  afTert  his  right,  but  afted  at  firft  with  profound  diffimulation.    The  duke  of 
Suffolk  was  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  and  a  profeffed  enemy  to  the  duke  of  York ; 
but,  being  impeached  in  parliament,  he  was  banifhed  for  five  years,  and  had  his 
head  ftruck  off  on  board  a  fliip,  by  a  common  failor.    This  was  followed  by  an 
infurreftion  of  20,000  Kentifh  men,  headed  by  one  Jack  Cade,  a  man  of  low  con 
dition,  who  fent  to  the  court  a  lift  of  grievances;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  va-: 
lour  of  the  citizens  of  London.    The  inglorious  management  of  the  Englifli  af- 
fairs in  France  proved  advantageous  to  the  duke  of  York,  and,  upon  his  arrival  in 
England  from  Ireland,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  of  the  nobility  his  friends;  but  be- 
ing confidered  as  the  fomenter  of  Cade's  rebellion,  he  profeffed  the  moft  profound, 
reverence  to  Henry. 

The  perfons  in  high  power  and  reputation  in  England,  next  to  the  duke  of  York, 
were  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  latter  had  the 
greateft  land  eftate  of  any  fubjeft  in  England,  and  his  vaft  abilities,  joinexi  to  forae 
virtues,  rendered  him  equally  popular.  Both  father  and  fon  were  fecretly  on  th,e 
fide  of  York ;  and  during  a  fit  of  illnefs  of  the  king  that  duke  w^as  made  pro^ 
te£tor  of  the  realm.  Both  lides  now  prepared  for  arms,  and  the  king  recovering, 
the  queen,  with  wonderful  activity  ailembled  an  army;  but  the  royalilb  were. de- 
feated- in  the  firft  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner: 
The  duke  of  York  was  once  more  declared  prote6tor  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  queen  r.efumed  all  her  influence  in  the  government,,  and  the 
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king,  though  his  weaknefs  became  every  day  more  and  more  vifible,  recovered  all 
his  authority. 

The  duke  of  York  upon  this,  threw  off  the  mafk,  and,  in  1459,  openly  claimed 
the  crown,  and  the  queen  was  again  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
now  called  the  King-maker.  A  parliament  being  aflfembled,  it  was  enafted,  that 
Henry  fhould  poffefs  the  throne  for  life,  but  that  the  duke  of  York  fiiould  fucceed 
him,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  Henry's  iffue,  The  queen  alone  rejefted  this  compro- 
mife.  She  retreated  northwards,  and  the  king  being  ftill  a  prifoner,  flie  pleaded  his 
caufe  fo  well,  that  affembling  a  frefli  army,  Ihe  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  flain  in  1460. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  duke  of  York  and  his  party  openly  afferted  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  they  ftill  profeffed  allegiance  to  Henry ;  but  the  duke  of 
York's  fan,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  prepared  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  ob- 
tained feveral  vicfories  over  the  royalifts.  The  queen,  hovvrever,  advanced  towards 
London,  and,  defeating  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
delivered  her  hufband  ;  but  the  diforders  committed  by  her  northern  troops  dif- 
gufted  the  Londoners  fo  much,  that  flie  durft  not  enter  London,  where  the  duke 
of  York  Vv^as  received  on  the  28th  of  February,  1461,  while  the  queen  and  her 
huihand  were  obliged  to  retreat  northward.  She  foon  raifed  another  army,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Towton,  the  moil  bloody  perhaps  that  ever  happened  in  any 
civil  war.  After  prodigies  of  valour  had  been  performed  on  both  fides,  the  vic- 
tory remained  with  young  king  Edward,  and  near  40,000  men  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Margaret  and.her  hufband  were  once  more  obliged  to  fly  to  Scotland, 
where  they  met  with  a  generous  proteftion. 

This  civil  war  was  carried  on  with  uncommon  animofity.    Margaret  was  as 
blood-thirfty  as  her  opponents,  and  when  prifoners  of  either  fide  were  made, 
their  deaths,  efpecially  if  they  were  perfons  of  rank,  were  deferred  only  for  a  feu 
hours. 

Margaret,  by  the  conceffions  fhe  made  to  the  Scots,  foon  raifed  a  frefli  anny  there, 
and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  met  with  defeat  upon  defeat,  till  at  laft  her  hufr 
band,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  was  carried  prifoner  to  London. 

The  duke  of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  being  crowned  on  the  29th  of  June,  fell 
in  love  with,  and  privately  married  EUzabeth,  the  widow  of  fir  John  Gray,  though 
he  had  fome  time  before  fent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  demand  the  king  of  France's 
fifier  in  marriage,  in  which  embalTy  Warwick  was  fuccefstul,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  bringing  over  the  princefs  into  England.  When  the  fccret  of  Edward's 
marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty  earl,  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  to  Eng- 
land iniiamed  with  rage  and  indignation ;  and  from  being  Edward's  beft  friend  be- 
came his  moft  formidable  enemy,  and  gaining  over  the  'duke  of  Clarence,  Edward 
was  made  prifoner,  but  cfcaping  from  his  confinement,  Warwick,  and  the  French 
king,  Lewis  XI.  declared  for  the  reiloration  of  Henry,  who  was  replaced  on  the 
throne,  and  Edward  narrowly  efcaped  to  Holland.  Returning  from  thence,  he  ad- 
vanced to  London,  under  pretence  of  claiming  his  dukedom  of  York  ;  but  being 
received  into  the  capital,  he  refumed  the  exercife  of  royal  authority,  made  king 
Henry  once  more  his  prifoner,  and  defeated  and  killed  Warwick,  in  the  battle  of 
Barnet.  A  few  days  after,  he  defeated  a  freili  army  of  Lancaftrians,  and  made 
queen  Margaret  prifoner,  together  with  her  fon  prince  Edward,  whom  Edward's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Qloucefter,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  he  is  faid  (but  with  no 
great  fliew  of  probabihty)  to  have  done  his- father  Henry  VI.  then  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  few  days  after,  in  the  year  147 1.  Edward  being  now  fettled 
on  the  throne,  was  guilty  of  the  utmoft  cruelty  to  all  the  Lancaftrian  party,  whom 
he  put  to  death,  wherever  he  could  find  them.  . 
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The  great  objetl  of  his  vengeance  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond.    He  was  de- 
fcended  from  John  Beaufort  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  who  was  the 
eldeft  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  laft  wife  Catherine  Swineford,  but  born  in  adul- 
tery, daring  her  hulband's  life-time     This  difability,  however,  was  afterwards  re- 
moved both  by  the  pope  and  by  the  parHament,  and  the  defcendants  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  by  tbat  lady,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  were  declared  legitimate.  The 
lall  duke  of    Somerfet  left  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  Ed- 
mund Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  fon  of  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  by  Owen  Tudor, 
a  Welfli  gentleman  whom  ihe  had  condefcended  to  marry;  and  their  fon  was  Henry, 
earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Henry  VIL),  who  then  lived  in  France,  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  Edward.    The  reader  may  fee,  from  the  detail  of  this, 
important  genealogy,  that  the  young  earl  of  Richmond  had  not  the  fmalleft  claim 
in  blood  (even  fuppofing  the  illegitimacy  of  his  anceftors  had  been  removed)  to- 
the  crown  of  England. 

In  1474,  the  kingdom  was  in  ~a  deplorable  fituation.  The  king  was  immerfed 
in  expenlive  and  criminal  luxuries,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  great  men 
who,  to  fupport  their  extravagancies,  became  penhoners  to  France.  The  parlia- 
ment feemed  to  aft  only  as  the  executioners  of  Edward's  bloody  mandates.  The 
bell:  blood  in  England  was  flied  on  fcaffolds ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Clarence  fell  a. 
vitfim  to  his  brother's  jealoufy.  Edward,  partly  to  amufe  the  public,  and  partly 
to  fupply  the  vaft  expences  of  his  court,  pretended  fometimes  to  quarrel,  and  fome- 
times  to  treat  with  France;  but  his  irregularities  occafioned  his  death  (1483)  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-fecond  of  his  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
England,  particularly  the  woollen,  increafed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.    So  early  as  1440,  a  navigation  a£t  was  contrived  by  the  Englifh,  as 
the  only  means  to  preferve  the  benefit  of  being  the  fole  carriers  of  their  own  mer- 
chandife  ;  but  foreign  influence  prevented  Henry's  pafling  the  bill  for  that  purpofe. 
The  invention  of  printing,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  imported 
into .  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  which  received  fome  countenance  from 
Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign ;  but  learning  in  general  was  then  in  a 
poor  ftate.    The  lord  Tiptoft  was  its  chief  patron,  and  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  Engliifh  nobleman  who  cultivated  what  are  now  called  the  belles  lettres. 
The  booKs  printed  by  Caxton  are  moftly  re-tranflations,  or  compilations  from  the 
French  or  Monkifh  Latin ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
literature,  after  this  period,  made  a  more  rapid  and  general  progrefs  among  the 
Englifh  than  it  did  in  any  other  European  nation.    The  famous  Littleton,  judge 
of  the  common  pleas,  and  Fortefcue,  chancellor  of  England,  flouriflied  at  this, 
period. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  by  his  queen,  who  had  exercifed  her  power  with  little- 
prudence,  and  nobilitated  many  of  her  obfcure  relations.    Her  eldeft  fon  Ed^ 
ward  V.  was  about  thirteen  ;  and  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  queen's  want  of  popularity  among  the  great  men,  found;  means  to 
baftardize  her  iffue,  by  aft  of  parliament,  under  the  fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre- 
contraft  between  their  father  and  another  lady.    The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  was 
declared  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  laft  accepted  the  crown,  which'  was- 
offered  him  by  the  Londoners;  having  firft  put  to  death  all  the  great  men  whom 
lie  thought  well  afFefted  to  the  late  king's  family.    Whether  the  king  and  his  bro- 
ther were  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  his  direftion,  is  doubtful.    The  moft  proba- 
ble opinion  is,  that  they  were  clandeftinely  fent  abroad  by  his  orderSj  and  that  the 
elder  died,  but  that  the- younger  furvived,  and  was  the  fame  who  was  weU  known . 
fey  the  name  of  Ferkin  Warbeck.    Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Englifh  were  prepoffefi^ed 
fo  ftrongly  againft  Richard,  as  the  murderer  of  his  nephews,  that  the  earl  of:Rich- 
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■mond,  who  ftill  remained  in  France,  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the 
remains  of  Edward  IV.'s  friends,  and  by  offering  to  marry  his  eldeft  daughter,  he 
was  encouraged  to  invade  England  at  the  head  of  about  2000  foreign  troops ;  who 
were  foon  joined  by  7000  Englifli  and  Welch.  A  battle  between  him  and  Richard, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  1 5,000  men,  enfued  at  Bofworth-field,  in  which  Richard, 
after  difpl-aying  the  moft  aftonifliing  a6ls  of  perfonal  valour,  was  killed,  having 
been  firft  abandoned  by  a  main  divifion  of  his  army,  under  lord  Stanley  his  brother, 
in  the  year  1485. 

There  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  crimes  of  Richard  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  hiftorians.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  diftributive  juftice.  He  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  great  barons,  whofe  opprelBbn  he  aboliflied,  and  was  a  fa- 
ther to  the  common  people.  He  founded  the  fociety  of  heralds  ;  an  inftitution, 
which,  in  his  time,  was  found  necelTary  to  prevent  difputes  among  great  families. 
During  his  reign,  ftiort  as  it  was,  we  have  repeated  inftances  of  his  relieving  citie.s 
and  corporations  that  had  gone  into  decay.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  hardvv^are  manufaftures,  and  for  preventing  their  importation  into 
England,  no  fewer  than  feventy-two  different  kinds  being  prohibited  by  one  aft. 
He  was  the  firil;  Englifli  king  who  appointed  a  conful  for  the  fuperintendency  of 
Englifh  commerce  abroad  ;  one  Strozzi  being  nominated  for  Pifa,  with  an  income 
of  one  quarter  per  cent,  on  all  goods  of  Englifhmen  imported  to  or  exported  from 
thence. 

Though  the  aft  of  baflardy  obtained  by  Richard  affefted  the  daughters  as  well 
as  the  fons  of  his  brother,  yet  no  difputes  were  raifed  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  and  who,  as  had  been  before 
concerted,  married  Henry  of  Lancafler  earl  of  Richmond,  thereby  uniting  both 
houfes,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  con- 
tending families  of  York  and  Lancafler.  Henry,  however,  refled  his  right  upon 
conqueft,  and  feemed  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  advantages  of  his  marriage.  He 
was  the  mofl  fagacious  monarch  that  had  ever  reigned  in  England ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  niofl  jealous  of  his  power ;  for  he  fliut  up  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fon 
to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  Tower, 
though  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  though  nothing  was  alledged  againft  him  but  his 
propinquity  to  the  houfe  of  York.  He  was  the  firft  who  inftituted  that  guard 
called  Yeoman,  which  ftill  fubfifts,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  predecefTor,  he  gave  an 
irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous  privileges  afTumed  by  the  barons,  in  abolifliing 
liveries  and  retainers,  by  which  every  malefaftor  could  ihelter  himfeif  from  the  law, 
on  alTuming  a  nobleman's  livery,  and  attending  his  perfon.  Some  rebellions  hap- 
pened in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  they  were  eafily  fupprefTed  ;  as  was  the 
impofture  of  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  the  imprifoned  earl  of  War- 
wick :  Simnel  was  taken  prifoner,  and  after  being  employed  in  the  king's  kitchen, 
was  made  one  of  his  falconers.  The  defpotic  court  of  ftar-chamber  owed  its  ori- 
ginal to  Henry ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  pafTed 
many  afts,  efpecially  for  trade  and  navigation,  that  were  highly  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fubje6ls.  They  expreffed  their  gratitude  by  the  great  fupplies  and  benevolences- 
they  afforded  him ;  and,  as  a  finilhing  ftroke  to  the  feudal  tenures,  an  aft  pafTed  by 
which  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  landed  intereft  were  at  liberty  to  fell  and  mort- 
gage their  lands,  without  fines  or  licences  for  the  alienation. 

This,  if  we  regard  its  confequences,  is  perhaps  the  moft  important  aft  that  ever 
pafTed  in  an  Englifli  pa-rliament,  though  its  tendency  feems  only  to  have  been 
known  to  the  politic  king.  Luxury,  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  the  difcovery  of 
America,  had  broken  with  irrefiftible  force  into  England,  and  money  being  chiefly, 
in  the  hands. of  the  commons,  the  eftates  of  the  barons  became  theirs,  but  without 
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any  of  their  dangerous  privileges ;  and  thus  the  baronial  powers  were  foon  ex- 
tinguiihed. 

Henry,  after  encountering  and  furmounting  many  difficulties  both  in  France' 
and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  polTeirion  of  his  throne  by  a  young  man,  one  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  to  Edward  IV. 
and  w^as  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  Edward's  fifter.  We 
fiiall  not  follow  the  adventures  of  this  young  man,  which  were  various  and  uncom- 
mon ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Englifli,  with  the  courts  of  France  and 
Scotland,  believed  him  to  be  what  he  pretended.    Henry  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
death  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  but  never  did  it  to  the  public  fatisfa£tion  ; 
and  though  James  IV.  of  Scotland  banithed  Ferkin  his  dominions,  being  engaged 
in  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Henry's  eldell  daughter,  yet,  by  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  entertained  and  difmiifed  him,  it  is  plain  that  he  believed  him  to  be  the 
real  duke  of  York,  efpecially  as  he  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  perfon,  which  he  might 
have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  impoftor.    Ferkin,  after  various 
misfortunes,  fell  into  Henry's  hands,  and  was  flmt  up  in  the  Towxr  of  London,  from ' 
whence  he  endeavoured  to  efcape  along  wdth  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  for 
which  Ferkin  was  hanged,  and  the  earl  beheaded.    It  is  faid,  that  Ferkin  made  a ' 
confelhon  of  his  impoftures  betore  his  death  ;  but  if  he  did,  it  might  have  been  ex-  • 
torted  from  him,  either  by  the  hope  of  pardon,  or  the  fear  of  torture,    in  1499, ' 
Henry's  eldeft  fon,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  was  married  to  the  princefs  Catharine  of ' 
Arragon,  daughter  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  he  dying  foon  after,  fuch  was 
Henry's  reluftance  to  refund  her  great  dowry,  200,000  crowns  of  gold,  that  he 
confented  to  her  being  married  again  to  his  fecond  fon,  then  prince  of  Wales,  on 
pretence  that  the  firft  match  had  not  been  confummated.    Soon  after,  Henry's 
eldeft  daughter,  the  princefs  Margaret,  was  fent  with  a  magnificent  train  to  Scot- 
land, w^here  flie  w^as  married  to  James  IV.    Henry,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1509,  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign,  was  poffelTed  of  ■ 
i,8oo,oool.  fterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  five  millions  at  prefent;  fo  that  he  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  mafter  of  more  ready  money  than  all  the  kings  in 
Europe  befides  poiTeflTed,  the  mines  of  Feru  and  Mexico  being  then  only  begin- 
ning to  be  worked.    He  was  immoderately  fond  of  repleniiliing  his  coffers,  and  ■ 
often  tricked  his  parliament  into  fubfidies  for  foreign  alliances,  which  he  intended  ^ 
not  to  purfue. 

The  vaft  alteration  which  happened  in  the  conftitution  of  England  during  ' 
Henry  VII's  reign,  has  been  mentioned.  His  exceffive  love  of  money  and  avarice 
was  the  probable  reafon  why  he  did  not  become  mafter  of  the  Weft  Indies,  he 
having  the  firft  offer  of  the  difcovery  from  Columbus,  whofe  propofals  being  re- 
je£led  by  Henry,  that  great  man  applied  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Henry,  however, 
made  fome  amends  by  encouraging  Cabot  a  Venetian,  who  difcovered  the  main 
land  of  North-America,  in  1498  ;  and  we  may  obferve,  to  the  praife  of  this  king, 
that  fometimes,  in  order  to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  to  merchants  fums  of  money 
Avithout  intereft.  From  the  proportional  prices  of  living,  produced  by  Maddox, 
Fleetwood,  and  other  writers,  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle  muft  have  been 
prodigioufly  advanced  before  Henry's  death ;  an  inftance  of  this  is  given  in  the 
cafe  of  lady  Anne,  fifter  to  Henry's  queen,  who  had  an  allow^ance  of  20s.  per  week, 
for  her  exhibition,  fuftentation,  and  convenient  diet  of  meat  and  drink  ;  alfo  for 
two  gentlewomen,  one  woman  child,  one  gentleman,  one  yeoman,  and  three  grooms, 
(in  all  eight  perfons)  51I.  iis.  8d.  per  annum,  for  their  wages,  diet  and  clothing: 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  feven  horfes  yearly,  16I.  9s.  4d.  /.  e.  for  each  horfe 
2I.  17s.  od.-?-  yearly,  money  being  then  i  ~  times  as  weighty  as  our  modern  filver 
coin.  Wheat  fold  that  year  at  3s.  4d.  a  quarter,  which  anfwers  to  5s.  of  our 
money,  confequently  it  w^as  about  feven  times  as  cheap  as  at  prefent.  .  i 
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The  fine  arts  were  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIIL 
1509^  as  in  any  European  country,  if  we  except  Italy  :  and  perhaps  no  prince  ever 
entered  with  greater  advantages  than  he  did  on  the  exercife  of  royalty.  Young, 
vigorous,  and  rich,  unrivalled  mafter  of  the  throne,  he  might  have  held  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe,  had  he  been  careful  to  improve  his  advantages.  Ima- 
gining he  flood  not  in  need  of  a  fupply,  he  improved  not  Cabot's  difcoveries,  but 
fuffefed  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  to  be  engrofled  by  Portugal  and  Spain.  His  va- 
nity engaged  him  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  his  flatterers  en- 
couraged him  to  make  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  France.  Thefe  projects, 
and  his  eftablifhing  what  is  properly  called  a  navy  royal,  for  the  permanent  de- 
fence of  the  nation  (a  moft  excellent  meafure),  led  him  into  incredible  expences. 
He  was  on  all  occafions  the  dupe  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  pooreft  prince 
in  Europe  ;  and  early  in  his  reign  he  gave  himfelf  alfo  entirely  up  to  the  guidance 
of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Wolfey,  the  fon  of  a  butcher  at  Ipfwich,  but  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  made  dean  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  VII.  While  involved  in  a  war 
with  France,  his  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  conquered  and  killed  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  who  had  invaded  England ;  and  Henry  became  a  candidate  for  the 
German  empire,  during  its  vacancy,  but  foon  refigned  his  pretenfions  to  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  Charles  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  elefted  in  15 19. 
Henry's  conduct,  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  thofe  princes,  was  direct- 
ed by  Wolfey 's  views  upon  the  popedom,  which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  interefl 
of  Charles ;  but  finding  himfelf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded  his  mafter  to  de- 
clare himfelf  for  Francis,,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
Henry,  however,  continued  to  be  the  dupe  of  both  parties,  and  to  pay  great 
part  of  their  expences,  till  at  laft  he  was  forced  to  lay  vaft  burthens  upon  his  fub- 
je^ls.  ■ 

Henry  continued  all  this  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
champion  of  the  popes  and  the  Romifh  church.  He  wrote  a  book  againft  Luther, 
*'  of  the  &even  Sacraments^'  about  the  year  1521,  for  which  the  pope  gave  him  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  his  fuccefibrs  retain  to  this  day ;  but  about 
the  year  1527,  he  began  to  have  fome  fcruples  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  v/Idow.  I  fhall  not  fay  how  far,  on  this  occafion,.  he 
rnight  be  influenced  by  fcruples  of  confcierice,  or  averfion  to  the  queen,  or  the 
charms  of  the  famous  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom  he  mar- 
ried, before  he  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  Rome.  The  difficulties  he  met  with, 
in  this  procefs  ruined  Wolfey,  who  died  heart-broken,,  at  being  ftript  of  his  im'^ 
menfe  power  and  poffeffions. 

A  variety  of  circumftances., -it  is  well  known,  induced  Henry  at  laft  to  throw 
off  all  relation  to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  about 
a  Reformation ;  in  which,  however,  many  of  the  Romifli  errors  and  fuperftitions 
were  retaiaed.  Henry  never  could  have  efFefited  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  defpotic  difpofition,  which  broke  out  on  every  occalion.  Upon  a 
flight  fufpicion  of  his  queen's  inconftancy,  and  after  a  fham  trial,  he  cut  off  her 
head  in  the  Tower,  and  put  to  death  fome  of  her  neareft  relations ;  and  in  many 
refpe6ts  he  a6ted  in,  the  moft  arbitrary  manner,  his  wifhes,  however  unreafonable, 
being  too  rapidly  complied  with,  in  confequenee  of  the  fliameful  fervility  of  his 
parliaments.  The  diifolution  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  immenfe  wealth  that 
came  to  Henry,  by  fei-zing  all  the  ecclefiafiical  property  in  the  kingdom,  enabled 
him  to  give  full  fcope  to  his  fanguinary  difpofition ;  fo  that  the  beft  and  moft  inno- 
cent blood  of  England  was  flied  on  fcafFolds.  Among  others,  was  the  aged  coun- 
xels  of  Salifbury,  defcended  immediately  from  Edward  IV.  and  mother  to  cardinal 
Pole ;  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  and  others  of  the  blood  royal^ 
$or  holding  a  coitr^fpondence  with  that  cardinal.. 
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His  third  wife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  fa- 
mily;  but  the  died  in  bringing  Edward  VI.  into  the  world.  His  fourth  wife  was 
Anne,  lifter  to  the  duke  of  Cleves  ;  he  difliked  her  fo  much,  that  he  fcarcely  bed- 
ded with  her,  and  obtaining  a  divorce,  fuifered  her  to  refrde  in  England,  on  a  pen- 
iion  of  3000I.  a  year.  His  titth  wife  was  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  whofe  head  he  cut  off  for  anti-nuptial  incontinency.  His  laft  wife  was 
Catharine  Far,  in  whofe  poffeflion  he  died,  after  flie  had  narrowly  efcaped  being 
brought  to  the  ftake  for  her  religious  opinions,  which  favoured  the  Reformation. 
Henry's  cruelty  increafed  with  his  years,  and  was  now  exercifed  promifcuoufly 
on  Proteftants  and  Catholics.  He  put  the  brave  earl  of  Surrey  to  death  without 
a  crime  being  proved  againft  him ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  mud 
have  fuffered  the  next  day,  had  he  not  been  faved  by  Henry's  own  death,  in  the 
year  1547,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  year  of  his  reign. 

By  the  help  of  printing,  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllf.  is  better  known  than  that 
of  his  predeceffors.  His  attention  to  the  naval  fecurity  of  England  is  highly  com- 
mendable ;  and  he  fometimes  employed  his  unjuft  and  arbitrary  power  for  the  glo- 
ry and  intereft  of  his  fubjefts.  Without  enquiring  into  his  religious  motives,  it 
muft  be  candidly  confefled,  that  had  the  Reformation  gone  through  all  the  forms 
prefcribed  by  the  laws,  and  the  courts  of  juftice,  it  probably  could  never  have 
taken  place,  or  at  leaft  not  for  many  years ;  and  whatever  Henry's  perfonal  crimes 
or  failings  might  have  been,  the  partition  he  made  of  the  church's  property  among 
his  courtiers  and  favourites,  and  thereby  refcuing  it  from  dead  hands,  undoubted- 
ly promoted  the  prefent  greatnefs  and  future  proTperity  of  England.  With  regard 
to  learning  and  the  arts,  Henry  was  a  generous  encourager  of  both.  He  gave  a 
penfion  to  Erafmus,  the  greatell  fcholar  of  his  age.  He  brought  to  England,  en- 
couraged, and  protefted  Hans  Holbein,  that  excellent  painter  and  architeft ;  and 
in  his  reign  noblemen's  houfes  began  to  have  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence  and 
regularity.  He  was  a  conftant  and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer :  and  though,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  whimfical  than  fettled  in  his  own  principles  of  religion,  he  ad- 
vanced and  encouraged  many  who  became  afterwards  the  inftruments  of  a  more 
pure  reformation. 

In  his  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Englifh.  Wales  was  united 
and  incorporated  with  England.  Ireland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  Henry 
took  the  title  of  king  iniiead  of  lord  of  Ireland. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death ;  and  after 
fome  difputes  were  over,  the  regency  was  fettled  in  the  perfon  of  his  uncle  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  proteftor  and  duke  of  Somerfet,  a  declared  friend 
of  the  Reformation,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Much  of  the  popifli 
leaven,  however,  ftiii  remained  in  the  council,  which  was  embroiled  at  once  with 
France  and  Scotland.  The  prote£tor  marched  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  to  force 
that  people  to  give  their  young  queen  Mary,  only  child  of  James  V.  in  marriage 
to  Edward,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  ;  a  meafure  which  the  late 
king  had  recommended  with  his  dying  breath  to  his  executors.  The  proteftor  de- 
feated the  Scots  at  Pinkey,  but  the  match  never  took  place  ;  and  the  faftions  now 
forming  againft  the  prote£tor,  obliged  him  to  return  with  his  army  to  England. 
His  own  brother,  who  married  the  queen  dowager,  was  at  the  head  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and,  file  dying,  he  paid  his  addreffes  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
queen.  This  gave  a  handle  to  the  protestor  to  bring  his  brother,  who  was  lord 
admiral,  to  the  block. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the  Reformation  was  not  effecied  with- 
out many  public  difturbances.  The  common  peopk,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
and  Edward,  being  deprived  of  the  vaft  relief  they  had  from  abbeys  and  religious 
houfes,  and  being  ejected  from  their  fmall  corn-growing  farms,  had  often  taken 
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arms,  but  had  been  as  often  fuppreffed  by  the  government.  A  war,  which  was, 
pot  very  happily  managed,  broke  oat  with  Scotland.;  and  the  proteftor,  who  was 
upon  the  whole  a  weak,  but  confcientious  man,  was  firft  driven  from  the  helm  of 
ftate,  and  then  loft  his  head  upon  a  fcaffold.  Dudley,  who  was  created  duke  of 
Northumberland,  then  took  the  lead  in  the  government,  and  drove  Edward,  who, 
though  young,  meant  extremely  well,  and  was  a  fmeere  Proteftant,  into  many 
impolitic  a6ts ;  fo  that  England  made  but  an  inconfiderable  |i  gure  in  this  reign. 

The  Reformation,  however,  went  on  rapidly,  through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer,  and 
others,  fome  of  them  foreign  divines,  in  fome  cafes,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  princefs  Mary,  they  loft  fight  of  that  moderation  which  the  reformers  had  be- 
fore fo  ftrongly  recommended  ;  and  fome  fanguinary  executions,  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, took  place.  Edward's  youth  excufes  him  from  blame,  and  his  charitable 
endowments,  as  Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas's  hofpitals,  and  alfo  feveral  fchools 
which  ftill  exift  and  flourifti,  ftiew  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  He  died  of  a  con- 
fumption  in  1553,  in  the  1 6th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  7th  of  his  reign. 

Edward,  on  his  death-bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  had  made  a  very  uncon- 
ftitutional  will,  for  he  fet  afide  his  fifter  Mary  from  the  fuccelTion,  which  was 
claimed  by  lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  to  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  younger  fifter  to 
Henry  VIII.  This  lady,  though  fhe  had  fcarcely  reached  her  17th  year,  was  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Englifli  nation  recognized 
the  claim  of  the  princefs  Mary,  who  cut  off  lady  Jane's  head.  Her  hufband  lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  and.  his  father^  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  fhared  the  fame 
fate. 

Mary  being  thus  fettled  on  a  bloody  throne,  fuppreffed  an  infurrefilion  under 
Wyat,  and  proceeded,  like  a  female  fury,  to  re-eftablifh  popery  over  England. 
She  recalled  cardinal  Pole  from  baniiliment,  made  him  inftrumental  in  her  cruel- 
ties, and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  perfecution,  in  which  archbiiliop  Cranmer,  the 
bifhops  Ridley,  Cooper,  and  Latimer,  and  many  other  illuftrious  confeffors  of  the 
Englifli  reformed  church,  were  confumed ;  not  to  mention  a  vaft  number  of  other, 
facrifices  of  both  fexes  and  all  ranks.    Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,, 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  were  the  chief  executioners  of  her  fanguinary  mandates ; 
and  had  flie  lived,  fhe  would  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all  her  Proteftant. 
fubjefts. 

Mary  now  married  Philip  IL  king  of  Spain,  who,  like  herfelf,  was  an  unfeeling 
bigot ;  and  the  chief  praife  of  her  reign  is,  that,  by  the  marriage  articles,  provi- 
fion  was  made  for  the  independency  of  the  Englifli  crown.  By  the  ailiftance  of 
troops,  which  flie  furniflied  to  her  hufband,  he  gained  the  important  battle  of  St. 
Quintin ;  but  that  vi£tory  was  fo  ill  improved,  that  the  French,  under  the  duke  of 
Guife,  foon  after  took  Calais,  the  only  place  then  remaining  to  the  Englifli  in 
France,  and  which  had  been  held  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  lofs,, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  cardinal  Pole's  fecret  connexions  with  the  French 
court,  is  faid  to  have  broken  Mary's  heart,  who  died  in  1558,  in  the  year  of 
her  life,  and  6th  of  her  reign.  "  In  the  heat  of  her  perfecuting  flames  (fays  a 
contemporary  writer  of  credit),  were  burnt  to  aflies,  one  archbiPnop,  4  blfliops, 
2,1  divines,  8  gentlemen,  84  artificers,  and  100  hufbandmen,  fervants,  and  la- 
bourers, 2,6  wives,  20  widows,  9  virgins,  2  boys,  and  2  infants  ;  one  of  them 
whipped  to  death  by  Bonner,  and  the  other,  fpringing  out  of  the  mother's  womb 
■  from  the  ftake  as  flie  burned,  throv/n  again  into  the  fire."  Several  alfo  died  iii 
prlfon,  and  many  were  otherwife  cruelly  treated. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to.  Henry  VllL  by  Anne  Boleyn,  m-ounted'  the  throne  un- 
der the  moft  difcouraging  circumftances,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Popery  was 
the  cftablilhed  religion  of  England ;  her  title  to  the  crown,  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cumftances attending  her  mother's  marriage  and.  death;  was  difputed  bv  Mary 
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queen  of  Scots,  grandchild  to  Henry  VII. 's  eldefl:  daughter,  and  wife  to  the  dau- 
phia  of  France  ;  and  the  only  ally  ihe  had  on  the  continent  was  Philip  king  of 
Spain,  who  was  the  main  fupport  of  the  popifli  caufe,  both  abroad  and  in  Eng- 
land. Elizabeth  was  no  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her 
inauguration ;  but  her  fufferings  under  her  bigoted  filler,  joined  to  the  fupe- 
riority  of  her  genius,  had  taught  her  caution  and  policy. 

In  matters  of  religion  Ihe  fucceeded  with  furpriling  facility ;  for  in  her  firfl:  par- 
liament, in  1559,  the  laws  eftabliOiing  Popery  were  repealed,  her  fupremacy  was 
reftored,  and  an  a£l  of  uniformity  palled  foon  after.  And  it  is  obferved,  that  of 
9400  beneficed  clergymen  in  England,  only  about  1 20  refufed  to  comply  with  the 
Reformation.  With  regard  to  her  title,  flie  took  advantage  of  the  divided  ftate  of 
Scotland,  and  formed  a  party  there,  by  which  Mary,  now  become  the  widow  of 
Francis  II.  of  France,  was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  fufpend  her  claim. 
Elizabeth,  not  contented  with  this,  fent  troops  and  money,  which  fupported  the 
Scotch  malcontents,  till  Mary's  unhappy  marriage  with  lord  Darnley,  and  then, 
with  Bothwell,  the  fuppofed  murderer  of  the  former,  and  her  other  misfortunes,  . 
drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth's  dominions,  where  (lie  had  been  often  pro- 
mifed  a  fafe  and  an  honourable  afylum.  It  is  well  known  how  unfaithful  Eliza- 
beth was  to  this  profeiiion  of  friendOiip,-  and  that  (he  detained  the  unhappy  pri- 
foner  eighteen  years  in  England,  then  brought  her  to  a  lham  trial,  pretending  that 
Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and,  with  unfeeling  cruelty,  cut  off  her  head. 

The  fame  Philip,  who  had  been  th^  hulband  of  her  late  filler,  upon  Elizabeth's, 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  offered  to  marry  her,  but  ihe  dexteroufly  avoided  his  ad- 
drefi!es  ;  and  by  a  train  of  fKilful  negociations  between  her  court  and  that  of 
France,  fhe  kept  the  balance  of  Europe  fo  undetermined,  that  fibe  had  leifure  to 
unite  her  people  at  home,  and  to  eftabiilh  an  excellent  internal  policy.  She  fome- 
times  fupported  the  Proteilants  of  France  againft  their  perfecuting  princes ;  and 
fometimes  gave  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alencon,  brothers  of  the  French  king, 
the  ftrongeft  alTurances  that  one  or  other  of  them  fliould  be  her  huiband ;  by 
which  iTie  kept  that  court,  who  dreaded  Spain,  in  fach  good  humour  with  her  go- 
vernment, that  it  fhewed  no  refentment  when  the  cut  off  queen  Mary's  head. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Elizabeth's  arts,  which  had 
fo  long  amufed  and  baffled  him,  it  is  well  known  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  immenfe 
fums  he  drew  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  equipping  the  raofl  formidable  armament 
that  perhaps  had  ever  been  put  to  Tea,  and  a  numerous  army  of  veterans,  under 
the  prince  of  Parma,  the  bell  captain  of  that  age ;  and  that  he  procured  a  papal 
bull  for  abfolving  Elizabeth's  fubje£ts  from  their  allegiance.  No  reader  can  be  fo 
uninformed  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  confequences, — that  the  largenefs  of  the  Spa-  - 
nifh  fhips  proved  difadvantageous  to  them  on  the  feas  where  they  engaged  3  that 
the  lord  admiral  Howard,  and  the  brave  fea  officers  under  him  engaged,  beat,  and 
chafed  the  Spanifli  fleet  for  feveral  days ;  and  that  the  feas  and  tempefts'  finillied 
the  deftruftion  which  the  Englifli  arms  had  begun,  and  that  few  of  the  enemy  re- 
cjjvered  their  ports.  Next  to  the  admiral  lord  Hovv'ard  of  Effingham,  fir  Francis 
Drake,  captain  Hawkins,  and  captain  Frobiftier,  difiinguilhed  themfelves  againft 
this  formuaable  invafion,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  loft  8 1  flnps  of 
war,  large  and  fmall,  and  13,500  men. 

Elizabeth  had  for  fome  tim^e  fupported  the  revolt  of  the  Hollanders  from  Pliilip, 
and  had  fent  them  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,'  who  adled  as  her  viceroy 
and  general,  in  the  Low  Countries.    Though  Leicefter  behaved  ill,  yet  her  mea-  - 
fares  were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  eftablillied  their  independency  ;  and  then  Ihe  • 
fent  forth  her  fleets  under  Drake,  Raleigh,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  other. . 
gallant  naval  officers,  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies^  from  wlience  they  brought 
prodigious  treafures,  taken  from,  the  Spaniards. 

After-.' 
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After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  young  earl  of  Eflex  became  Eliza-- 
beth's  chief  favourite,  and  commanded  the  land  forces  in  a  joint  expedition  with 
the  lord  admiral  Howard,  in  which  they  took,  and  plundered  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
dellroyed  the  lliips  in  the  harbour,  and  did  other  damage  to  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  old  age,  grew  diftruftful,  peevifli,  and  jealous.  Though  fhe 
undoubtedly  loved  the  eari  of  Effex,  flie  teafed  him  by  her  capricioufnefs  into  the 
madnefs  of  taking  arms,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  She  complained  that  llie  had 
been  betrayed  into  this  fsnguinary  meafure,  and  this  occafioned  a  fmking  of  her 
fpirits,  which  brought  her  to  her  grave  in  1603,  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  45th 
of  her  reign,  having  previoufly  named  her  kinfman  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland, 
and  fon  to  Mary,  for  her  fucceflbr. 

The  above  form  the  great  lines  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  from  them  may  be 
.  traced,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  every  aft  of  her  government.    She  fup- 
ported  the  proteftants  in  Germany  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  of  which  Philip, 
king  of  Spain,  was  the  head.    She  cruflied  the  papifts  in  her  own  dominions,  and 
made  a  farther  reformation  in  the  church  of  England,  in  which  ftate  it  has  re- 
,  raained  ever  fmce.    In  1600  the  Englilli  Eaft  India  company  received  its  firft 
formation,  that  trade  being  till  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Fortuguefe  (in  confe- 
,  quence  of  their  having  firft  difcovered  the  pafTage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Vafco  de  Gama  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.)  who  at  this  time  were  fab- 
jefts  to  Spain ;  and  faftories  were,  eftablifhed  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Amboyna, 
Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Before  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  kings  of  England  had  ufually  recourfe  to  the 

•city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans  j  and  their  credit  was  fo  low,  that,  beiides 
the  exorbitant  jntereft  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  city  of 
London  join  in  the  fecurity.  The  trade  to  Turkey  was  begun  about  1583  ;  and 
that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  company  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
About  1 590  there  were  in  London  four  perfons  only  rated  in  the  fubfidy  book  fo 

.,high  as  400I.    In  1567  there  were  found,  on  enquiry,  to  be  485X  ftrangers  of  all 
nations  in  .London,  of  whom  3838  v/ere  Flemings,  and  only  58  Scots. 

As  to  Elizabeth's  internal  government,  the  fuccelTes  of  her  reign  have  difguifed 

it ;  for  flie  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  liberty,  civil  or  religious  ;  witnefs  her  _ 
cruel  ftatutes  againft  the  Puritans,  which  were  as  cruelly  put  in  execution. 

We  can  fcarcely  require  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  Englilh  began  to  be  tired  of 
Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  teftified  by  all  ranks  at  the  accellion  of  the  Scottifli  prince, 
notwithftanding  the  inveterate  animofities  between  the  two  kingdoms.  James  was 
far  from  being  deftitute  of  natural  abilities  for  government ;  but  he  had  received 

-wrong  imprelfions  of  the  regal- oflSce,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity, 
learning,  and  political  talents.    It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  mounted  the  Eng- 
lifh  throne  under  a  full  conviftion  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  unconftitutional 
powers  that  had  been  occafionally  exercifed  by  Elizabeth  and  the  houfe  of  Tudor; 
and  which  various  caufes  had  prevented  the  people  from  oppofmg  with  proper 
vigour.    1  he  nation  had  been  wearied  and  exhaufted  by  the  long  and  deftruftive  • 
■wars  between  the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  and  was  inclined  to  endure  much 
^rather  than  again  involve  itfelf  in  fnnilar  calamities.    James  made  not  any  allow- 
,ance  for  the  glories  of  EHzabeth  ;  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  difguifed  her  moft 
arbitrary  a6ts.    He  forgot  to  confider  the  free,  liberal  fentiments,  which  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  and  learning  had  diffufed  through  England,  and  the  vaft 
increafe  of  property,  through. trade  and  navigation,  which  might  encourage  and 
enable  the  people  manfully  to  defend  their. liberties.    James's  firft  important  mea- 
;:fure  was  an  attempt  to  effeft  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  though 
he  failed  in  this,  he  fl^ewed  no  violent  refentment  at  the  difappointment.    It  was 
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an  advantage  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
Spain  were  thought  to  be  his  enemies ;  and  this  opinion  was  increafed  by  the  dif- 
covery  and  defeat  of  the  gunpowder  treafon  *. 

The  obligations  which  commerce  and  colonization  owed  to  this  prince,  have 
already  been  obferved  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  tliat  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  great  national  advantages.  But  his  pedantry  was  ridiculous  ;  and  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  minifters,  he  was  continually  contriving  new  and  often  illegal 
means  for  railing  monev.  Among  other  expedients,  he  fold  the  titles  of  baron, 
vifcount,  and  earl,  at  a  certain  price ;  made  a  number  of  knights  of  Nova  Scotia, 
each  to  pay  fuch  a  fum  ;  and  inltituted  a  new  order  of  knights  baronets,  which 
wao  to  be  he'"editary,  for  which  each  perfon  paid  1095I. 

Kis  pacific  reign  was  a  feries  of  theological  contefts,  in  which  he  fliewed  him- 
felf  more  the  theo-ogian  than  the  prince,  and  in  1617  he  attempted  to  eftablilli 
epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  but  the  zeal  ot  the  people  baffled  his  defign.  Without 
enquiring  from  what  motive  his  love  of  peace  proceeded,  it  was  eventually  pro- 
du6live  of  many  biellings  to  England  j  and  though  his  perpetual  negociations  have 
given  rife  to  much  fatire  againlt  his  perfon  and  government,  yet  they  were  lefs 
expenhve  and  deitruttive  to  his  people  tha»  any  wars  he  could  have  entered  into. 
He  reftored  to  tlie  Dutch  their  cautionary  towns,  upon  their  difcharging  part  of 
the  fum  for  which  they  had  been  mortgaged  ;  but  he  procured  from  Spain  at  the 
fame  time  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independency. 

James  gave  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  in  marriage  to  the  ele6lor  pa- 
latine, the  moft  powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  who  foon  after  affumed 
the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  memory  of  James  has  been  much  abufed  for  his  tame 
behaviour,  after  that  prince  had  loft  his  kingdom  and  electorate  by  the  imperial 
arms;  but  it  ftiould  be  obferved,  that  he  ftrongly  oppofedhis  fon-in-law'saffuming 
the  crown  of  Bohemia ;  that  had  he  kindled  a  war  to  reinftate  him  in  that  and  his 
electorate,  he  probably  would  have  ftood  lingle  in  the  contefs,  except  the  feeble 
and  uncertain  aiiiftance  he  might  have  received  from  the  ele6tor's  dependents  and 
friends  in  Germany.  It  is  certain,  that  James  furnifiied  the  eleftor  with  large 
fums  of  money;  and  that  he  actually  raifed  a  regiment  of  220O'  men,  under  iir 
Horace  Vere,  who  carried  them  over  to  Germany,  where  the  Germans,  under  the 
marquis  of  Anfpach,  refufed  to  afiift  them  againii  Spinola  the  Spaniih  general. 

James  has  been  greatly  and  juilly  blamed  for  his  partiality  to  favourites.  His 


*  This  was  a  fcheme  of  the  Roman  catholics  to 
exit  off  at  one  blow  the  king,  lords,  and  common-s, 
at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  it  was  aifo  ex- 
pefted  that  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales  would 
be  prefent.  The  manner  of  enlifting  any  new  con- 
fpirator  was  by  oath,  and  adm-iniftering  the  facra- 
ment;  and  this  dreadful  fecret,  after  being  reli- 
gioufly  kept  near  18  months,  was  happily  difco- 
■jtered  in  the  following  manner ;  aboxit  ten  days 
before  the  long-wilhed-for  meeting  of  parliament, 
a  Roman  catholic  peer  received  a  letter,  which  had 
been  delivei  ed  to  his  fervantby  an  unknown  hand, 
earneftly  advifing  him  to  ftiift  off  his  attendance  on 
parliament  at  that  time  ;  but  which  contained  no 
k/ind  of  explanation.  The  nobleman,  though  he 
confidered  the  letter  as  a  footifh  attempt  to  frighten 
and  ridicule  him,  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before 
the  king,  who  ftudying  the  contents  with  more  at- 
tention, began  to  fufpeiSi  fome  dangerous  contriv- 
ance by  gun-powder;  and  it  was  judged  ad vifeable 
to  infpeft  all  the  vaults  below  the  hoafes  of  par- 
liament; but  the  fearch.  was  purpofely  delayed 
O 


the  night  immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  when 
a  juftice  of  peace  was  fent  with  proper  attendants, 
and  before  the  door  of  the  vault  under  the  upper 
houle,  finding  one  Fawkes,  who  had  ju ft  finifbed 
all  his  preparations,  he  immediately  feized  him, 
and  at  the  fame  time  difcovered  in  the  vault  36 
barrels  of  powder,  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
cealed under  faggots  and  piks  of  wood.  The 
match,  with  every  thing  proper  for  fettiiig  fire  to 
the  train,  were  found  in  Fawkes's  pocket,  whofe 
countenance  befpoke  his  favage  difpofition,  and 
who,  after  regretting  that  he  had  loft  the  opportu- 
nity of  defbToying  fo  many  heretics-,  made  a  full 
difcovery.  The  confpirators,  who  never  exceed- 
ed So  in  number,  being  feiz,ed  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, confefled  their  guik,  and  v;ere  executed  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Notwithftanding  this 
horrid  crime,  the  bigoted  catholics  were  fo  devoted 
toGirnet,  a  Jefuit,  one  of  the  confpirators,  that 
they  fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  his  blood, 
and  ki         he  was  confidSered  at>-a  martyr. 
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firft  was  Robert  Carr,  a  private  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  created  earl  of  Somer- 
fet.    He  married  the  countefs  of  Effex,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  her 
hulband,  and  was  with  her  found  guilty  of  poifoning  fir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the 
Tower ;  but  James,  contrary,  as  is  faid,  to  a  folemn  oath  he  made,  pardoned  them 
both.    His  next  favourite  was  George  Villiers,  a  private  Englifli  gentleman,  who., 
upon  Somerfet's  difgrace,  was  admitted  to  an  unufual  fliare  of  favour  and  famili- 
arity with  his  fovereign.    James  had  at  that  time  formed  a  fyftem  of  policy  for 
attaching  himfelf  intimately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might  aflill  him  in 
recovering  the  palatinate  ;  and  to  this  fyftem  he  had  facrificed  the  brave  fir 
Walter  Raleigh,  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  hoftilities  againft  the  Spanifh 
-fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.    James  having  loft  his  eldeft  fon  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  an  invincible  antipathy  to  a  popifli  match,  threw  his  eyes  upon 
the  infanta  of  Spain,  as  a  proper  wife  for  his  fon  Charles,  who  had  fucceeded  to 
that  principality.    Buckingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite  with  the  fon  as  with 
the  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince's  romantic  humour,  and  againft  the  king's  will 
they  travelled  in  difguife  to  Spain,  where  a  moft  folemn  farce  of  courtfliip  was 
played;  but  the  prince  returned  without  his  bride,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
royal  partiality  in  his  favour,  the  earl  of  Briftol,  who  was  then  ambaftador  in  Spain, 
would  probably  have  brought  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  block. 

James  was  all  this  while  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parliament,  whom  he  could 
not  perfuade  to  furnifli  money  equal  to  his  demands :  and  at  laft  he  agreed  to  his 
fon's  marrying  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  fifter  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  to 
Henry  the  Great  of  France.  James  died  before  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials.' 
His  death  happened  in  1625,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  over 
England  of  twenty-two  years.  James  encouraged  and  employed  that  excellent 
painter  fir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  reftored  the  pure  tafte: 
of  architefture,  and  in  his  reign  the  poetical  genius  of  England  difplayed  its  great- 
eft  luftre,  though  not  much  encouraged  at  court.  Mr.  Middleton  at  this  time 
projefted  the  conveying  water  into  the  city  from  Hertfordftiire,  by  means  of  pipes, 
■which  is  now  called  the  Nezv  River. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  king's  favourite,  who  was  affaftina- 
ted  by  one  Felton,  a  fubaltern  officer,  in  1628,  did  not  deter  Charles  from  his  ar- 
bitrary proceedings,  which  the  Englifli  patriots,  in  that  enlightened  age,  juftly 
confidered  as  fo  many  afts  of  tyranny.  He,  without  authority  of  parliament,  laid 
_ arbitrary  impofitions  upon  trade,  which  were-refufed  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the 
merchants  and  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Some  of  them  were  imprifoned, 
and  the  judges  were  checked  for  admitting  them  to  bail.  The  houfe  of  commons 
refented  thofe  proceedings  by  denying  admittance  to  the  gentlemaii-uflier  of  the 
black  rod  (who  came  to  adjourn  them),  until  the  proteft,  which  they  were  draw- 
ing up,  ftiould  be  finiftied.  This  ferved  only  to  widen  the  breach,  and  the  king 
diflblved  the  parliament ;  after  which  he  exhibited  informations  againft  nine  of  the 
moft  eminent  members,  among  whom  was  the  great  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  as  much 
diftinguiflied  by  his  love  of  liberty  as  by  his  uncommon  erudition.  They  objefted 
to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court,  but  their  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  they  were  fent 
to  prifon  during  the  king's  pleafure. 

Every  thing  now  operated  towards  the  deftruftion  of  Charles.    The  commons . 
would  vote  no  fupplies  without  fome  redrefs  of  the  national  grievances  3  upon 
which  Charles,  prefuming  on  what  had  been  pra6tifed  in  reigns  when  the  principles 
of  liberty  were  imperfe6lly  underftood,  levied  money  upon  monopolies  of  fait,  foap,  • 
and  fuch  neceffaries,  and  other  obfolete  claims,  particularly  for  knighthood,  and 
raifed  various  taxes  without  authority  of  parliament.    His  government  becoming  , 
every  day  more  and  more  unpopular,  Burton,  a  divine,  Prynne  a  lawyer,  and  Baft- 
Vk'ick,  a  phyfician,  men  of  no  ^reat  eminence  or.  abilities,  but  warm  and  refolute, 
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publillied  feveral  pieces  which  gave  ofl'eiice  to  the  court,  and  which  contained 
ibme  levere  ftritlures  againft  the  ruling  clergy.  They  were  p'"3fecuted  for  thefe 
pieces  in  the  llar-chamber  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  cruel  mai  ^  r  ;  and  puniflied 
with  fo  much  rigour,  as  excited  an  almbft  univerfal  indignation  againll  the  authors 
of  their  luftcrings.  Thus  was  tlie  government  rendered  ftill  more  odious;  and  un- 
fortunately for  Charles,  he  put  his  confcience  into  the  hands  of  Laud,  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  great  a  bigot  as  himfelf,  both  in  church  and  ftate'. 
Laud  advifed  him  to  perfecute  the  puritans,  and  in  the  year  1637  to  introduce 
epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  The  Scots  upon  ihis  formed  fecret  connexions  with 
the  difcontented  Englifli,  and  invaded  England,  in  Augull  1640,  where  Charles 
was  fo  ill-ferved  by  his  officers  and  his  armies,  that  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  an 
inglorious  peace  with  the  Scots,  who  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Newcaftle  and 
Durham and  being  now  openly  befriended  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  obliged  the 
king  to  complv  with  their  demands. 

Charles  had  made  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  council  of  the  North,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  he  was  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  the  firft  minifter  of  ftate.  Strafford  had  been  a  leading^ 
member  of  the  oppolition  to  the  court,  but  he  afterwards,  in  conjundfion  with 
Laud,  exerted  himfelf  fo  vigoroufly  in  carrying  the  king's  defpotic  fchemes  into 
execution,  that  he  became  an  obje£l  of  public  deteftation.  As  lord  prefiderit  of 
the  North,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  minifter  and  privy-counfellor  In 
England,  he  behaved  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  and  was  guilty  of  many  a-£fions 
of  great  injultice  and  oppreffion.  He  was,  in  confequence,  at  kngth,  on  the-  a'a'd 
of  May,  1 641,  brought  to  the  block,  though  much  againft  the  inclinations  of  the 
king,  who  was  in  a  manner  forced  by  the  parliament  and  people  to  figii  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution.  Archbilhop  Laud  was  alfo  beheaded ;  but  his  execu- 
tion did  not  take  place  till  a  confiderable  time  after  that  of  Straflbrd,  the  roth  of 
January,  1645. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  palTed  the  petition  of  right  mto  a  law, 
which  was  intended  by  the  parliament  for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  fubje6f.  It  is 
enacf  ed,  "  Tliat  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan^ 
benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch  like  charge  without  common  confent  by  a6f  of  parlia- 
ment;" but  he  afterwards  violated  it  in  numerous  inftances,  fo  that  an  almoft 
univerfal  difcontent  at  his  adminiitration  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  A  re- 
bellion alfo  broke  out  in  Ireland,  on  Oftober  23,  1641,  where  the  proteftants, 
without  diftinction  of  age,  fex,  or  condition,  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufands, 
were  malTacred  by  the  papifts;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  perfuade  the  public 
that  Charles  fecretly  favoured  them,  out  of  hatred  to  his  Englifli  fubjefils.  The 
bifliops  were  expelled  the  houfe  of  peers,  on  account  of  their  conftantly  oppofing 
the  deligns  and  bills  of  the  other  houfe ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Englifli  houfe  of 
commons  ftill  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  difcontented  Scots.  Charles 
went  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  January  4,  1642,  and  demanded  that 
lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Hollis,  fir  Arthur  Hafelrig,  and 
Mr.  Stroud,  fliould  be  apprehended ;  but  they  ha;d  previoufly  made  their  efcape. 
This  aft  of  Charles  was  refentcd  as  high  treafon  againft  his  people. 

Notwithftanding  the  many  a6fs  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion^  of  which  the  king 
and  his  minifterS  had  been-  guilty,  yet,  whe'n  the  civil  war  broke  oiit,  there  were 
great  numbers  who  repaired  to  the  regal  ftandard.  Many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  landed  intereft,  were  much  attached  to  the 
crown.  The  parliament,  hov^ever,  took  upon  themfelves  the  executive  powef, 
and  wefe  favoured  by  moft-of  the  trading  towns  and  corporations;  but  their  great 
refcurce  lay  in  London.  The  king's  general  was  the'  earl  of  Lindfey,  a  brave,  but 
not  an  enterprifing  commander ;  but  he  had  great  dependence  on  his  nephews, 
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the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  to  the  eIe6lor  Palatine,  by  his  fifter  the 
princefs  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  royal  army  had  the  afcend- 
ancy,  but  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  affairs  took  a  different  turn.  The  earl  of  Effex  was 
made  general  under  the  parliament,  and  the  firft  battle  was  fought  at  Edge-hill, 
in  V\'arwickfliire,  the  23d  of  Oflober,  1642  ;  both  parties  claimed  the  viftory,  but 
the  parliament  was  fo  much  diflrefled,  that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their 
affiftance,  and  they  accordingly  entered  England  anew  with  about  20,000  horfe 
and  foot.  Charles  attempted  to  remove  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  where  many 
m.embers  of  botli  houfes  metj  but  his  enemies  were  ilill  fitting  at  Weflminfter,  and 
continued  to  carry  on  the  war  againfthim  with  great  animofity.  The  independent 
party,  which  had  fcarcely  before  been  thought  of,  began  now  to  diftmguith  them- 
felves  at  WefLminfter.  They  were  averfe  to  the  prefbyterians,  who  till  then  had 
conduced  the  war  againft  the  king,  nearly  as  much  as  to  the  royalifts ;  and  fuch 
was  their  management,  under  the  direftion  of  the  famous.  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
a  plan  was  formed  for  difmilTmg  the  earls  of  EfTex  and  Manchefter,  and  the  heads 
of  the  prefbyterians,  from  the  parliament's  fervice,  on  a  fuppolition  that  they  were 
not  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  end,  nor  for  reducing  the  king  too  low ;  and 
for  promoting  Fairfax,  who  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  more  manageable,  though 
a  prefbyterian,  and  fome  independent  officers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  war  went 
on  with  refentment  and  lofs  on  both  fides.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Newbury; 
one  on  September  20,  1643,  and  the  other  Oftober  27,  1644,  in  which  the  advan- 
tage incliried  to  the  king.  He  had  likewife  many  other  fucceffes ;  and  having 
defeated  fir  William  Waller,  he  purfued  the  earl  of  EfTex,  who  remained  fi:iil  in 
command,  into  Cornwall,  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to  efcape  by  fea  ;  but  his 
infantry  furrendered  prifoners  to  the  royalifts,  though  his  cavalry  delivered  them- 
felves  by  their  valour. 

.  The  firft  fatal  blow  the  king's  army  received,  was  at  Marfton-moor,  July  2d5 
1644,  where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Manchefter 
defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4000  were  killed,  and  1 500  taken  prifoners. 
This  viftory  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  courage  and  conduft  of  Crornwell ;  and 
though  it  might  have  been  balanced  by  the  fucceffes  of  Charles  in  the  Well,  yet 
his  whole  conduft  was  a  ftring  of  miftakes,  till  at  laft  his  affairs  became  irretrieva- 
ble. It  is  true,  many  treaties  of  peace,  particularly  one  at  Uxbridge,  were  fet  on 
foot,  and  the  heads  of  the  prefbyterian  party  would  have  agreed  to  terms  that 
would  have  little  bounded  the  king's  prerogative.  They  were  outwitted  and  over- 
ruled by  the  independents,  who  were  aihfted  by  the  ftiffnefs,  infincerity,  and 
unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles  himfelf.  In  fhort,  the  independents  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  perfuading  the  members  at  Weftminfter,  that  Charles  was  not  to  be 
trufted,  whatever  his  concefli'ons  might  be.  From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the 
royalifts  became  defperate.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  whofe  father,  lord  Fairfax,  re- 
mained in  the  North,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  vvhich  was  now  new-modelled; 
fo  that  Charles  fucceffively  loft  all  his  towns  and  forts,  and  was  defeated  by  Fair-> 
fax  and  Cromwell,  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  June  14,  1645,  owing  partly, 
as  ufual,  fo  the  mifcondu6t  of  prince  Rupert.  This  battle  was  followed  by  frefli 
misfortunes  to  Charles,  who  retired  to  Oxford,  the  only  place  where  he  thought 
himfelf  fafe. 

1  he  Scots  were  then  befieging  Newark ;  and  no  good  underftanding  fubfifted 
between  them  and  the  Englifh  parliamentarians.  In  this  fituaticn  of  his  affairs, 
Charles  efcaped  in  difguife  from  Oxford  and  came  to  the  Scotch  army  before 
Newark,  on  May  6,  1640,  upon  a  promife  of  prote61ion.  The  Scots,  however, 
were  fo  intimidated,  by  the  refolutions  of  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  that 
ia -confideration  of  receiving  400,000!.  of  their  arrears,  they  put  the  peifon  of 
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Charles  Into  the  hands  of  the  parliament's  commillioners,  not  fufpefting  the 
confequences. 

The  preibyterians  were  now  more  inclined  than  ever  to  make  peace  witJi 
the  king,  but  they  were  no  longer  mailers,  being  forced  to  receive  laws  from 
the  army  and  the  independents.  The  army  now  avowed  their  intentions.  1  hey 
firft  by  force  took  Charles  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commiflioners,  June  4,  1647, 
an<l  then  dreading  that  a  treaty  might  ftill  take  place  with  the  king,  they  impri- 
foned  41  of  the  preftyterian  members,  voted  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  tifelefs,  and 
that  of  the  commons  was  reduced  to  150,  moft  of  them  officers  of  the  army.  In 
the  mean  while  Charles,  who  unhappily  promifed  himfelf  relief  from  thofe  diffen- 
iions,  was  carried  from  prifon  to  prifon,  and  fometimes  cajoled  by  the  indcoen- 
dents  with  hopes  of  deliverance,  but  always  narrowly  watched.  Several  treaties 
were  fet  on  foot,  but  all  mifcarried ;  and  he  had  been  imprudent  enough,  after 
effefling  his  efcape,  to  put  himfelf  into  colonel  Mammond's  hands,  the  oarlia- 
mcnt's  governor  of  the  Ille  of  Wight.  A  frefli  negocfation  was  begun,  and  almofl 
iinifhed,  when  the  independents,  dreading  the  general  difpofition  of  the  people  for 
peace,  and  ftrongly  perfuaded  of  the  inlincerity  of  the  king,  once  more  feized 
upon  his  perfon,  brought  him  a  prifoner  to  London,  carried  him  before  a  court  of 
juftice  of  their  own  erefting,  and,  after  an  extraordinary  trial,  his  head  was  cut  off, 
before  his  own  palace  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1648-9,  being  the 
49th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  r^gn. 

Charles  is  allowed  to  have  had  many  virtues,  and  fome  have  fuppofed  that  af- 
•fliftion  had  taught  him  fo  much  wifdom  and  moderation,  that  had  he  been  reftored 
to  his  throne,  he  would  have  become  an  excellent  prince ;  but  there  is  abundant 
reafon  to  conclude,  from  his  private  letters,  that  he  retained  his  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples to  the  laft,  and  that  he  would  again  have  regulated  his  conduft  by  them,  if 
he  had  been  reinftated  in  power.  It  is  however  certain,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
tyrannical  nature  of  his  government,  his  death  was  exceedingly  lamented  by  great 
numbers ;  and  many,  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  war,  who  had  been  his  great  oppo- 
nents in  parliament,  became  converts  to  his  caufe,  in  which  they  loft  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  great  lofs  of  lives,  to  the  amount  of  at 
Jeafl:  100,000  fighting  men,  during  the  fix  years  of  the  civil  war,  without  admiring 
the  populoufnefs  of  England  at  that  period.  Though  the  hiftory  has  been  minutely 
related,  by  writers  of  all  parties,  who  had  the  beft  opportunities  to  know  the  truth, 
yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  lofs  of  men  had  any  influence  upon  agriculture  or  com- 
merce, or  the  exercife  of  the  comm.on  arts  of  life,  and  provifions  rather  funk  than 
•rofe  in  their  value.  The  furviving  children  of  Charles,  were  Charles  and  James, 
who  were  fuccefiively  kings  of  England ;  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  died 
foon  after  his  brother's  reftoration ;  the  princefs  Mary,  married  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  mother  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  afterwards  king  of 
England ;  and  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  rnarried  to  Viftor  AmadeuSj 
duke  of  Savoy  and  king  of  Sardinia. 

They  who  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  omitted  no  meafure  that  could  give  a 
perpetual  exclufion  to  kingly  power  in  England ;  they  ere6ied  themfelves  into  a 
commonwealth,  and  fuccefsfuily  exerted  themfelves  for  retrieving  the  glory  of 
England  by  fea.  They  were  joined  by  many  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  both  par- 
ties hated  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  though  they  were  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  re~ 
duftion  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  againft  the  Scots,  who  had  received  Charles  il. 
as  their  king.  By  cutting  down  the  tunber  upon  the  royal  domains,  they  produced 
a  fleet  fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Eurojpe.  Their  general,  Crom- 
well, invaded  Scotland,  and  though  he  was  there  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  he 
totally  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Woicefier.  'Ihe  fame 
commonwealth  paffed  an  aft  of  navigation  5  and  declaring  war  againft  the  Dutch, 
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who  were  thought  till  then  invincible  at  fea,  they  efFe£tually  humbled  thofe  repub- 
licans. 

By  this  time  Cromwell,  who  hated  fubordination  to  a  parliament,  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  get  himfelf  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englilh  army.  Admiral 
Blake,  and  the  other  Englifli  admirals,  carried  the  terror  of  the  Englilh  name  by 
fea  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  Cromwell,  having  now  but  little  employment, 
began  to  be  afraid  that  his  fervices  would  be  forgotten,  for  which  reafon  he  went, 
April  20,  1653,  without  any  ceremony,  with  about  300  mufqueteers,  and  diflblved 
the  parliament,  opprobrioufly  driving  the  members  from  the  houfe.  He  next  an- 
nihila^ted  the  council  of  flate,  with  whom  the  executive  power  was  lodged,  and 
transferred  the  adminiftration  of  government  to  about  140  perfons,  whom  he  fum- 
moned  to  Whitehall,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653. 

The  war  with  Holland,  in  which  the  Engliflr  were  again  viftorious,  ftill  conti- 
nued.' Seven  bloody  engagements  by  fea  were  fought  in  little  more  than  the 
compafs  of  one  year ;  and  in  the  laft,  which  was  decifive  in  favour  of  England,  the 
Dutch  loft  their  brave  admiral  Van  Tromp.  Cromwell  all  this  time  wanted  to 
be  declared  king;  but  he  perceived  that  he  muft  encounter  unfurmountable  diffi- 
culties from  Fleetwood,  and  his  other  friends,  if  he  iliould  perfift  in  that  refolution. 
He  was,  however,  declared  lord  ■protestor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  ;  a  title 
under  which  he  exercifed  greater  power  than  had  ever  been  annexed  to  the  regal 
dignity.  No  king  ever  afted,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  more  defpotically 
than  he  did,  yet  no  tyrant  ever  had  fewer  real  friends,  and  even  thofe  few 
threatened  to  oppofe  him,  if  he  fliould  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king.  Hifto- 
rians,  in  drawing  the  chara£ter  of  Cromwell,  have  been  impofed  upon  by  his  amaz- 
ing fuccefs,  and  dazzled  by  the  luftre  of  his  fortune ;-  but  when  we  confult  his 
fecretary  Thurlo's,  and  other  ftate  papers,  the  impofition  in  a  great  meafure 
vaniihes.  After  a  moft  uncomfortable  ufurpation  of  four  years,  eight  months, 
and  thirteen  days,  he  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  England  received  much  more  refpeft  from  foreign 
powers,  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  CTomwell,  than  (he  had  been 
treated  with  fmce  the  death  of  Elizabeth.    This  was  owing  to  the  abilities  of 
thofe  who  formed  the  republic,  which  Cromwell  aboliflied,  and  who,  as  it  were,  - 
iriftantaneoufly  called  forth  the  naval  ftrength  of  the  kingdom.    In  the  year  1656, 
the  public  expenditure  arnounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds ; 
of  which  a  million  went  to  the  fupport  of  the  navy  and  army,  and  the  remainder 
io,  that  of  the  civil  government.    In  the  fame  year,  Cromwell  aboliflied  ail  tenures 
In  capite,  by  knight's  fervice,  and  foccage  in  chief,  and  likewife  the  courts  of  wards 
and  liveries.    Several  other  grievances,  that  had  been  complained  of  during  the 
late  reigns,  were  likewife  removed.    Next  year  the  public  expence  of  England 
amounted  to  tvv'O  millions  three  hundred  twenty-fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
cighty-hine  pounds.    The  colle£tions  by  a{reirm,Qnts,  excife,  and  cuftoms,  paid  into 
the  Exchecquer,  amounted  to  two  millions  three  hundred  and  fixty-twp  thoufand 
pounds,  four  ihillings. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  Ei^gljand,  from  the  year  1648,  to  the  year  1658, 
iucreafed  greatly  in  riches  and  in  power.  The  legal  intereft  of  money  wa.s  redu- 
ced from  8  to  6  per  cent,  a  fure  fyniptora  of  increafmg  commerce.  The  famous 
navigation-a61  was  now  planned  and  eftabliihed,  and  afterwards  confirmed  under 
Charles  11.  Monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  abo}ifli,ed,  and  liberty  of  confcience.  to  all 
feels  was  granted^  to  the  vaft  advantage  of  populatipn  and  manufaftureg,  which 
had  iuft.ered  greatly  by  Laud's  intolerant  meafures.  To  the  above  national  meli- 
orations, we  inay  a,dd  the  modefty  and  frugality  introduced  among  the  common 
people,  and  the  citizens  in  particular,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  tp  augment 
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their  capitals.  It  appeai^s,  however,  that  Cromwell,  had  he  lived,  and  been  firmly 
fettled  in  the  government,  would  have  broken  through  the  fober  maxims  of  the 
republicans  ;  for  a  ihort  time  before  his  death,  he  affefted  great  magnificence  in 
his  perfon,  court,  and  attendants  He  maintained  firmly  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
and  in  many  inftances  interpofed  efteftually  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants  abroad. 
Arts  and  fciences  w^ere  not  much  patronized ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fii%d  in  Cooper  an  excellent  miniature  painter,  and  his  coins  done  by  Simon  exceed 
in  beauty  and  workmanlliip  any  of  that  age.  He  certainly  did  many  things 
worthy  of  praife ;  and  as  his  genius  and  capacity  led  him  to  the  choice  of  fit  per- 
fons  for  the  feveral  parts  of  adminiftration,  fo  he  paid  fome  regard  to  men 
of  learning,  and  particularly  to  thofe  entrufted  with  the  care  of  youth  at  the 
univerfities. 

No  friend  to  the  Britifli  conftitution,  confifting  in  the  proper  equilibrium  of  the 
three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  can  ever  fpeak  of  Cromwell  or  his  ufurpation  with 
refpe61.  Under  the  name  of  a  republic,  there  was  all  the  tyrannical  fpirit 
of  defpotifm.  The  people  had  no  fliare  in  legiflation.  Cromwell,  with  the  title 
of  Prote£tor,  exercifed  all  the  powers  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  His  parliaments  . 
were  but  a  name.  He  made  what  laws  he  pleafed ;  and,  by  the  help  of  his  army, 
which  fupported  them,  he  carried  them  into  execution,  and  forced  all  to  fubmit 
to  his  will.  In  comparifon  of  Cromwell,  Henry  the  VIII.  revered  the  Englilh. 
conftitution. 

Richard  Cromwell,  a  weak  unambitious  man,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  pro- 
teftorlliip.  He  was  placed  in  his  dignity  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  hiui  the 
tool  of  their  ovvm  government ;  and  he  was  foon  after  driven,  without  the  leaft 
ftruggle  or  oppofition,  into  obfcurity.  It  is  in  vain  for  hiftorians  of  any  party  to 
alcribe  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  (who,  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  during 
the  ufurpation,  had  lived  abroad  on  a  very  precarious  fabfiftence)  to  the  merits  of 
any  particular  perfons.  The  prelbyterians  were  very  zealous  in  promoting  it,  but 
it  was  effefted  by  a  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  Vvho  feem  to  have  thought 
that  neither  peace  nor  protection  were  to  be  obtained,  but  by  reftoring  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  monar-chy.  General  Monk,  a  man  of  military  abilities,  but  devoid 
of  probity,  had  the  fagacity  to  obferve  this ;  and  after  temporizing  in  various 
fhapes,  being  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  had  the  principal  fliare  in  reftoring 
Charles  II.  for  which  fervice  he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  loaded  with  honours  and. riches. 

Charles  II.  being  reftored  in  1660,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  feemed  to  have 
a  real  defire  to  promote  his  people's  happinefs.  Upon  his  confirming  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the  parliament  a  gift  of  the  excife  for  life ; 
and  in  this  aft  coffee  and  tea  are  firft  mentioned.  By  his  long  refidence,  and  that 
of  his  friends,  abroad,  he  imported  into  England  the  culture  of  many  ufcful  vege-  • 
tables;  fuch  as  that  of  afparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
beans,  peas,  and  fallads.  Under  him,  Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Englilli  under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  was  greatly  improved,  and  made 
a  iugar  colony.  The  Royal  Society  was  inftituted,  and  many  popular  adts  refpeft- 
ing  trade  and  colonization  were  paffed.  In  ihort,  Charles  knew  and  cultivated 
the  true  interefts  of  his  kingdom,  till  he  was  warped  by  pleafure,  and  Tank  in. in- 
dolence; failings  that  had  the  fame  confequences  as  defpotifm  itfe If  He  appeared 
to  intereft  himfelfin  the  fufierings  of  his-  fubje6ts  when  London  was  burnt  down 
in  1666;  and  its  being  rebuilt  with  greater'  luftre  and  conveniency  is  a  proof  of 
the  increafe  of  trade ;  but  there  were  no  bounds  to  Charles's  love  of  pleafure, 
which  led  him  into  the  moft  - extravagant  expences.  He  has  been  feverely  cenfured 
tor  felling  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  to  fupply  his  necefuties,  after  he  hadfquan- 
dered  tlk;  immenfe  fums  granted  hun  by  parliament.     The  price  was  about 
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250,000!.  'fterling.  But  even  in  this,  his  conduft  was  more  defenfibie  than  in  his 
:fecvet  conncftions  with  France,  which  were  of  the  moft  fcandalous  nature,  utterly- 
repugnant  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  as  muft  for  ever  refleft  infamy 
on  his  memory. 

Among  the  evidences  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  may  be  mentioiied  his  giving 
way  to  the  popular  clamour  againll  the  lord  Clarendon,  as  the  chief  advifer  of  the 
fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  a  man  of  extenfive  knowledge  and  great  abilities,  and  more  ho- 
nea  in  his  intentions  than  moft  of  his  other  minifters,  but  whom  he  facrificed  to 
the  fycophants  of  his  pleafurable  hours.  The  firft  Dutch  war,  which  began  in 
1665,  was  carried  on  with  great  refolution  and  fpirit  under  the  duke  of  York;  but 
through  Charles's  raifapplication  of  the  public  money,  v/hich  had  been  granted  for 
the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace  was  depending  at  Breda,  found  means 
to  infult  the  royal  navy  of  England,  by  failing  up  the  Medvv'ay  as  far  as  Chatham, 
and  deftroyed  feveral  fliips  of  the  line.  Soon  after  this,  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Breda  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States  General,  for  the  prefervation  of  tiie 
Spanifh  Netherlands;  and  Sweden  having  acceded  to  the  treaty,  in  1668,  it  was 
called  the  trip/e  alliance. 

In  1 67 1,  Charles  was  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  feize  upon  the  money  of  the  bankers, 
which  had  been  lent  him  at  8  per  cent,  and  to  flmt  up  the  exchequer.  This  was 
an  indefenfible  ftep ;  but  Charles  pretended  to  juftify  it  by  the  neceflity  of  his  af- 
fairs, being  then  on  the  eve  of  a  frefli  war  with  Holland.  This  was  declared 
in  1672,  and  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  that  republic,  for  the  Englifli  fleet 
and  army  afted  in  conjun6lion  with  thofe  of  France.  The  duke  of  li^ork  com- 
manded the  Englilli  fleet,  and  difplayed  great  gallantry  in  that  ftation.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  eldeft  and  favourite  natural  fon  of  Charles,  commanded  6000 
Engiifli  forces,  who  joined  the  French  in  the  Lov?  Countries  ;  and  all  Holland 
muft  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of 
their  monarch  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his  capital. 
All  confidence  was  now  loft  between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  notwithftanding 
the  glory  which  the  Englifli  fleet  obtained  by  fea  againft  the  Dutch.  The  popular 
clamour  at  laft  obliged  Charles  to  give  peace  to  that  people,  in  confideration  of 
20o,oool.  which  was  paid  him. 

In  fome  things  Charles  acted  very  defpotically.  He  complained  of  the  freedom  - 
taken  with  his  prerogative  in  coffee-houfes,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fliut  up,  but 
in  a  few  days  after  they  were  opened  again.  .  Great  Rigour  and  feverity  were  ex- 
-ercifed  againft  the  prefbyterians,  and  all  other  nonconformifts  to  epifcopacy,  which 
was  again  eftabliflied  with  a  high  hand  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England.  His 
parliament  addrefled  him,  but  in  vain,  to  make  war  with  France  m  the  year 
1677,  entirely  devoted  to  that  crown,  and  regularly  received  its  money 

as  a  penfioner,  and  hoped  through  its  influence  and  power  to  be  abfolute.  it 
IS  not, ,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the  trade  of  England  was  now  incredibly 
increafed,  and  Charles  entered  into  many  vigorous  meafures  for  its  proteftion  and 
fupport. 

Charles's  connexions  with  France  gave  him  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  parliament, 
wliich  grew  every  day  more  and  more  exafperated  againft  the  French  and  the  pa- 
pifts  ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  prefumptiye  heir  of  the  crown,  the  duke 
of  York.  Charles  dreaded  the  profpe6l  of  a  civil  war,  and  offered  any  concelhons 
to  avoid  it.  But  many  of  the  members  of  parliament  were  bent  upon  fuch  a  re- 
volution as  afterwards  took  place,  and  were  fecretly  determined  that  the  duke  of 
York  fliould  never  reign.  In  1678,  the  famous  iitus  Gates,  and  fome  others, 
opened  a  plot,  charging  the  papifts  with  a  defign  to  murder  the  king,  and  to. intro- 
duce popery  by  rn^aiiS  of  Jefuits  in  England,  and  from  St.  Omer's.  1  hough 
nothing  could  be  more  ridicuious;,  and  more  feif-contradi61ory,  than  fome  parts  of 
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their  narrative,  yet  it  was  fupported  with  the  utmoft  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  aged  lord  Straft'ord,  Coleman,  fccretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  with 
many  Jefuits,  and  other  Papifts,  were  publicly  executed,  on  evidences  fappofed 
now  to  have  been  perjured  by  thofe  who  will  have  the  whole  plot  to  be  a  fiftion. 
Ihe  queen  herfelf  eicaped  with  difficulty;  the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  foreign  parts  ;  and  Charles,  though  convinced,  it  is  faid,  that  the  whole 
was  an  impofture,  yielded  to  the  torrent.  At  lafc  it  fpent  its  force.  The  earl 
of  Jbhafteibury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition,  puihed  on  the  total  exclu- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  was  feconded  by  the  ill-advifed 
duke  of  Monmouth;  and  the  bill,  after  pafling  the  commons,  mifcarried  in 
the  houfe  of  peers.  All  England  was  again  in  a  flame  ;  but  the  king,  by  a 
well-timed  adjournm.ent  of  the  parliament  to  Oxford,  feemed  to  recover 'the 
affetlions  of  his  people. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  party  made  a  fcandalous  ufe  of  their  vitlory.  They- 
trumped  up  on  their  fide  a  plot  of  the  proteftants  for  killing  or  feizing  the  king, 
and  altering  the  government.  This  plot  was  as  falfe  as  that  which  had  been  laid 
againft  the  Fapifts.  Lord  Ruffel,  who  had  been  remarkabl-e  in  his  oppofition  to 
the  popilh  fuccelhon,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  feveral  other  diftinguiflied  proteftants 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  fuffered  death,  and  the  king  fet  his  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  oppofition.  Even  the  city  of  London  was  intimidated  into  the  meafures 
of  the  court,  as  were  almoft  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  bhaftefl->ury  were  obliged  to  tly,  and  the  duke 
of  York  returned  in  triumph  to  V\  hitehall.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
Charles  repented  of  fome  of  his  arbitrary  fteps,  and  intended  to  have  recalled 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  have  executed  fome  meafures  for  the  future  quiet  of 
his  reign:  when  he  died  February  6th,  1684-5,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age, 
and  2jth  of  his  reign.  He  had  married  Catharine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  by  whon> 
he  had  received  a  large  fortune  in  ready  money,  belides  the  town  and  fortrefs  of 
Tangier  in  Africa;  but  he  left  behind  him  no  lawful  ilh.ie.  Ihe  defcendants 
of  his  natural  fons  and  daughters  are  now  am.ongll  the  mod  diftinguiflied  of 
the  Britilh  nobility. 

Ihe  principles,  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  oppofition  to  his  government,  have 
beeii  already  delineated.  Ihe  heads  of  the  latter  were  prelbyterians  and  mode- 
rate churchmen,  who  had  been  raifed  and  preferred  by  Charles,  in  hopes  of  their 
being  ufefui  in  bringing  their  party  into  his  meafures;  and  he  would  probably  have 
fucceeded,  had  not  the  remains  of  the  old  royalifts,  and  the  diflipated  part  of  the 
court,  fallen  in  with  the  king's  foible  for  pleafure.  The  prefbyterians,  however, 
availed  themfelves  of  their  credit,  in  the  early  part  of  hh  reign,  when  the  fervor 
of  loyalty  was  abated,  to  bring  into  parliament  fuch  a  number  of  their  friends  as 
rendered  the  reign  of  Charles  very  uneafy,  and  it  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  them, 
that  civil  liberty  and  proteftantifm  now  exift  in  the  EngliUi  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  feemed  to  have  carried  their  jeaionfy  of  a  popilh  fucceflbr  too  far; 
and  many  of  the  people  without  doors  certainly  thoi.ght  that  the  parliament  ought 
to  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  legal  rellraints  and  difabiiities  which  Charles  offered- 
to  impofe  upon  his  fucceffor.  'ihis  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  affeflions  of  the  peo- 
ple as  left  Charles,  and  his  brother,  at  the  time  of  his.  death,  alrnofl  mafters.of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England  ;  and  they  governed  in  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary, 
manner,  fupported  by  the  Cicrgy's  preaching  up  the  old  do£trines  of  paffive  obedi-- 
ence  and  non-rehftence,  and  the  tiattering  addrelfes  prefented  from  many  perfons 
advancing  the  prerogative  of  the  crov/n  to  the  moft  extravagant  height. 

The  reign  of  Charles  has  been  celebrated  for  wit  and  gallantry,  but  both  were 
coarfe  and  indelicate.  The  court  was  the  nurfery  of  vice,  and  the  ftage  exhibited 
fcenes  of  impurity.    Some  readers  were  found  who  could  admire  Milton  as  well' 
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•as  Dryden,  and  never  perhajDS  were  the  pulpits  of  England  fo  well  fupplied  with 
preachers  as  in  this  reign.  Our  language  was  much  improved  in  harmony  and  re- 
finement ;  and  the  days  of  Charles  may  be  called  the  Auguftan  age  of  the  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philofophy.  Charles  loved,  patronized,  and  underftood  the 
arts,  more  than  he  encouraged  or  rewarded  them,  efpecially  thofe  of  Englilh  growth : 
but  this  neglecl  proceeded  not  from  narrow-miirdednefs,  but  indolence  and  want  of 
refleclion.  if  the  memory  of  Charles  IL  has  been  traduced  for  his  being  the  firft 
Englifii  prince  who  formed  a  body  of  ftanding  forces,  as  guards  to  his  perfon,  it 
ought  to  be  rem.embered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  carried  the  art  of  Ihip- build- 
ing to  the  higheft  perfeQion ;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England,  at  this  day, 
owes  its-  fineft  improvements  to  his  and  his  brother's  attention  to  naval  affairs.  As 
to  his  religion,  James,  foon  after  his  death,  j:;ublifhed  to  the  world,  that  his  bro- 
ther, notwithftanding  his  repeated  profeflions  of  regard  to  the  proteftant  faith,  was 
a  papiil,  and  died  fuch,  of  which  there  are  now  inconteilible  proofs. 

The  oppofition  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  fhaken  the  throne,  feems  to 
have  vanilhed  at  the  accelTion  of  James  II.  The  popular  afFeftion  towards  him 
was- increafed  by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour  of  the  church  of  England, 
which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  formally  pronounced  all  refiftance  to  the  reign- 
ing king  to  be  unlawful.  This  do£trine  proved  fatal  to  James,  and  almoft  ruined 
proteftantifm  The  army  and  people  fupported  him  in  crulhing  an  ill-concerted 
rebellion  of  the  duke  of  A4onmouth,  who  pretended  to  be  the  lawful  fon  of 
Charles  H.  and,  as  fuch,  had  affumed  the  title  of  king.  The  duke's  head  being 
cutoff,  July  15,  1685,  and  fom.e  hundreds  of  his  followers  hanged,  drawn^  and 
quartered,  in  the  weft  of  England,  exhibiting  a  fcene  of  barbarity,  fcarcely  ever 
known  in  this  country,  f5y  the  inftrumentality  of  Jefferies  and  colonel  Kirke, 
James  defperately  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  pradtice  of  the  church  of  England 
would  agree  with  her  dofilrine  of  non-refiftance.  The  experiment  failed  him. 
He  pretended  to  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  known  laws,  he  inftituted  an 
illegal  ecclefiaftical  court,  openly  received  and  admitted  into  his  privy-council  the 
pope's  emilTaries,  and  treated  them  with  uncommon  refpeft.  He  fent  an  embafly 
to  Rome,  and  received  at  court  the  pope's  nuncio.  His  imprifoning  feven  bilhops 
for  prefenting  a  petition  againft  reading  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience, 
greatly  alarmed  his  proteftant  friends;  and  his  incroachments  upon  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  his  fubjefts,  are  almoft  beyond  defcription,  and  were  difap- 
proved,  it  is  faid,  by  the  pope  himfelf,  and  all  fober  Roman  catholics. 

In  this  extremity,  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  though  they  wiflied 
well  to  James,  applied  for  relief  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Louis  XIV.  who  then  threatened  Europe 
with  chains.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  the  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James, 
having  married  the  princefs  Mary;  he  embarked  with  a  fleet  of  500  fail  for 
England,  avowing  it  to  be  his  defign  to  reftore  the  church  and  ftate  to  their  due 
rights.'  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  many 
whom  James  had  confidered  as  his  belt  friends ;  and  even  his  daughter  the  Prin- 
cefs Anne,  and  her  hufband,  George  prince  of  Denmark,  left  him  and  joined  the 
prince  of  Orange.  James  might  ftill  have  reigned  ;  but  he  was  furrounded  with 
Erench  emiffaries,  and  ignorant  Jefuits,  who  wifhed  him  not  to  reign  rather  than 
oiot  reftore  popery.  They  fecretly  perfuaded  him  to  fend  his  queen  and  fon,  real 
or  pretended,  then  biit  fix- months  old,  to  France,  and  to  follow  them  in  perfon, 
which  he  did;  and  t,hus,  in  1688,  ended  his  reign  in  England;  which  event  in 
Englifli  hiftory  is  termed  the  Revolution. 

It  ii  well  known  that  king  William's  chief  objetl  was  to  humble  the  power  of 
France,  and  his  reign  was  fpent  in  an  almaft  uninterrupted  courfe  of  hoftilitics 
with  that  power,  which,  were  maintained  by  England,  at  an  expenee  never  before 
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Icno^vn.  The  nation  had  grown  cautious,  through  the  experience  of  the  two  lafl: 
reigns,  and  he  gave  his  confent  to  the  bill  of  rights,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  confirmed  and  fecured.  The  two  laft  kings  had  made  a  very  bad  ufe 
of  the  national  revenue,  which  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found 
fuflicient  to  raife  and  maintain  a  landing  army.  The  revenue  was  therefore  now 
divided;  part  was  allotted  for  the  current  national  fervice  of  the  year,  and  was  to 
be  accounted  for  to  parliament ;  and  part,  which  is  ftill  called  the  civil  lift  money, 
Avas  given  to  the  king  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  juft  fenfe  the  people  of  England  had  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights 
alone,  that  could  provoke  them  to  agree  to  the  late  revolution ;  for  they  never  in 
other  refpetls  had  been  at  fo  high  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  profperity,  as  in  the  year 
16S8.  The  tonnage  of  their  merchant  fliips,  according  to  Dr.  Davenant,  was  that 
year  nearly  double  to  what  it  had  been  in  1666  ;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy, 
which  in  1660,  was  only  62,594  tons,  was  in  1688  increafed  to  101,032  tons. 
The  increafe  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  annual  rental  of  England,  grew  in  the  fame 
proportion.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder,  that  a  ftrong  party,  both  in  the  parlia- 
ment and  nation,  Ihould  be  formed  againft  the  government,  which  was  hourly 
increafed  by  the  king's  predileftion  for  the  Dutch.  The  war  with  France,  which 
on  the  king's  part  was  far  from  being  fuccefsful,  required  an  enormous  expence, 
and  the  Irilh  continued,  in  general,  faithful  to  king  James.  But  many  Englifn, 
who  willied  well  to  the  Stuart  family,  dreaded  its  reftoratiou  by  conqucft ;  and 
the  parliament  enabled  the  king  to  reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  againft  James,  who  there  loft  all  the  military  honour  he  had  acquired  be^- 
fore.  Ihe  marine  of  France  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  England,  in  the  beginnijig 
of  the  war;  but  in  the  year  1692,  that  of  France  received  an  irrecoverable  blow 
in  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue. 

Invalions  were  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovered  every  day  againft  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  fupply  of  the  continental  war  forced  the  parliament  to  open 
new  refources  for  money.  A  land-tax  was  impofed,  and  every  fubjeif's  lands  were 
taxed,  according  to  their  valuations  given  in  by  the  feveral  counties.  Thofe  who 
were  the  moft  loyal  gav^e  the  higheft  valuations,  and  were  the  heavieft  taxed,  and 
this  prepofterous  burthen  ftill  continues ;  but  the  greateft  and  boldeft  operation  iri 
finances,  that  ever  took  place,  was  eftablithed  in  this  reign,  which  was  the  carrying 
on  the  war  by  borrowing  money  upon  parliamentary  fecurities,  which  form  what 
are  now  called  the  public  funds.  The  chief  projedor  of  this  fcheme  is  faid  to  have 
been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  lord  Halifax.  His  chief  argument  for  fuch  a 
proje£t  was,  that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  nation  to  befriend  the 
Revolution  intereft ;  becaufe,  after  lending  their  money,  they  could  have  no  hopes 
of  being  repaid  but  by  fupporting  that  intereft,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  would 
oblige  the  commercial  people  to  be  more  induftrious. 

William,  notwithftanding  the  vaift  fervice  he  had  done  to  the  nation,  and  the 
public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his  aufpices,  particularly  in  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  recoining  the  filver  mone)^,  met  with  fo 
many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that  he  actually  refolved  upon  an  abdi- 
cation, and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  fupprefs.  He  long  bore  the  affronts  he  met  with,  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  in 
his  war  with  France ;  but  at  laft,  in  1697,  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick  with  the  French  king,  who  acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
England.  By  this  time  William  had  loft  his  queen*,  but  the  government  was  con- 
tinued in  his  perfon.  After  peace  was  reftored,  the  commons  obliged  him  to  dif- 
band  his  army,  all  but  an  inconfiderable  number,  and  to  difmifs  his  favourite 
Dutch  guards.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fears  of  feeing  the  whole  Spaniftx 

*  She  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  Dec.  a8,  1694,  in  the  thirty -third  year  of  her  sge. 
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inoi!archy  in  poffeffion  of  France  at  the  death  of  the  cathoHc  Idng  Charles  IL 
which  was  every  day  expected,  led  him  into  a  very  impolitic  mcafure,  which  was 
tiie  partition  treaty  with  France,  by  which  that  monarchy  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria.  This  treaty  was  highly  refented  by  the 
})arliament,  and  fome  of  his  miniftry  were  impeached  for  advifmg  it.  It  is  thought 
that  'William  faw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late.  His  minifters  were  acquitted 
from  their  im.peachment,  and  the  death  of  king  James  difcovered  the  inlincerity 
of  the  French  court,  which  immediately  proclaimed  his  fon  king  of  Great 
Britain. 

This  perfidy  rendered  William  again  popular  in  England.  The  two  houfes  paffed 
the  bill  of  abjuration,  and  an  addrefs  for  a  war  with  France.  The  laft  and  moft 
glorious  acf  of  WilHam's  reign  was  his  palling  the  bill  for  fettling  the  fucceffioa 
to  the  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1701.  His  death  was- 
haftened  by  a  fall  he  had  from  his  horfe,  foon  after  he  had  renewed  the  grand 
alliance  againft  France,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  the  52d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  14th  of  his  reign  in  England.  This  prince  was  not  made  by  nature  for 
popularity.  His  manners  were  cold  and  forbidding;  he  feemed  alfo  fometimes. 
almoir  to  lofe  fight  of  thofe  principles  of  liberty,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne;  and  though  he  ow^ed  his  royalty  to  the  whigs,  yet  he 
often  favoured  the  tories.  Ihe  former  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe  who 
had  a8ed  moft  hoftilely  to  the  free  principles  of  the  conftitution,  as  the  marquis  of 
Halifax,  the  earl  of  Danby,  and  lord  Nottingham,  taken  into  favour,  and  refum.e 
.their  places  in  the  cabinet;  and  the  whole  influence  of  government  extended  to 
lilence  all  enquiries  into  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  chief  inftruments  in 
the  cruel  perfecutions  of  the  paft  reign.  The  recovery  of  religion  and  public 
liberty  were  glorious  to  William ;  but  England  under  him  fufFered  feverely  both 
.by  fea  and  land,  and  the  public  debt,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted 
to  14,000,000. 

.  Anne,  princefs  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  the  a£t  of  fettlem.ent,  and  being  the 
next  proteftant  heir  to  her  father  James  II.  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  As  flie  had 
been  ill  treated  by  the  late  king,  it  was  thought  ihe  would  have  deviated  from  his 
meafures;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  French  in  acknowledging  the  title  of  her  bro- 
ther, who  has  fmce  been  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender,  left  her  no 
choice,  and  ihe  refolved  to  fulfil  all  William's  engagements  with  his  allies,  and  ta 
employ  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  late  reign  on  a 
fufpjcion  of  Jacobitifm,  and  whofe  wife  was  her  favourite,  as  her  general.  She 
could  not  have  made  abetter  choice  of  a  general  and  aftatefman,  for  that  earl  ex- 
celled in  both  capacities.  No  fooner  was  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Engliih 
army  abroad,  than  his  genius  and  a£livity  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war,  and  he  be- 
came as  much  the  favourite  of  the  Dutch  as  his  wife  was  of  the  queen, 

Charles  il.  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  at  the  fame 
time  refenting  the  partition  treaty,  to  which  his  confent  had  not  been  aiked,  left 
his  whole  dominions  by  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  family-alliance  between  France  and  that  nation.  Philip's  fucceihon  was 
difputed  by  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  took  upon  himfelf 
the  title  of  Charles  ill.  and  his  caufe  was  favoured  by  the  Empire,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  other  powers,  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  againft  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon. 

i  he  capital  meafure  of  continuing  the  war  againft  France  being  fixed,  the  queen 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her  miniftry,  who  were  for  the  moft  part 
tories;  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  (though  afterwards  a  leading  whig)  was 
thought  all  his  life  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  late  king  James  and  his  queen, 
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was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury.  His  fou  had  married  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough's eldell:  daughter,  and  the  earl  could  truit  no  other  with  that  important 
department. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war  feveral  glorious  viftories  were  obtained  by  the  earl,  who 
was  foon  made  duke  of  Marlborough.  Thofe  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  gave  the 
firft  effectual  checks  to  the  French  Power.  By  that  of  Blenheim  in  1704,  the  em- 
pire of  Germany  was  faved  from  immediate  deftru£tion.  Though  prince  Eugene 
was  that  day  joined  in  command  with  the  duke,  yet  the  glory  of  the  day  was  con- 
leffedly  owing  to  the  latter.  The  french  general  Tallard  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
fent  to  England;  and  20,000  French  and  Bavarians  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
drowned  in  the  Danube,  befides  about  13,000  who  were  taken,  and  a  proportion- 
able number  of  cannon,  artillery,  and  trophies  of  war.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
Englilh  admiral,  fir  George  Rook,  reduced  Gibraltar,  which  ftill  remains  in  our 
polTellion.  The  battle  of  Ramillies  in  1706,  was  fought  and  gained  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  alone.  The  lofs  of  the  enemy  there  has  been  varioufly  re- 
ported; it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  8000  killed  or  wounded,  and  6000 
taken  prifoners  ;  but  the  confequences  fliewed  its  importance. 

After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  ftates  of  Flanders  affembled  at  Ghent,  and 
recognized  Charles  for  their  fovereign,  while  the  confederates  took  pofleiiion  of 
Louvain,  BrulTels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  and  Antwerp;  and  feveral 
other  conliderable  places  in  Flanders  and  Brabant  acknowledged  the  title  of  king 
Charles.  The  next  great  battle  gained  over  the  French  was  at  Oudenarde,  1708, 
where  they  loft  3000  on  the  field,  and  about  7000  were  taken  prifoners;  and  the 
year  after,  September  11,  1709,  the  allies  forced  the  French  lines  at  Malplaquet, 
near  Alons,  after  a  very  bloody  a£tion,  in  which  the  French  loft  1 5,000  men.  Thefe 
flattering  fuccefl'es  of  the  Englifh  were  balanced  by  great  misfortunes. 

The  queen  had  fent  a  very  fine  army  to  affift  Charles  III.  in  Spain,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Galway;  but  in  1707,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  the  Englilh  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Almanza,  chiefly  through  the 
cowardice  of  their  allies.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  hufband  to  the  queen,  was 
then  lord  high  admiral :  and  though  fome  advantages  were  gained  at  fea,  yet  great 
complaints  were  made  againft  the  general  management  of  the  naval  department ; 
and  England  felt  feverely  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in  carrying  on  her  trade  and 
manufactures. 

As  Lewis  XIV.  profefTed  a  readinefs  for  peace,  the  whigs  at  laft  confented  to  a 
negociation,  and  conferences  were  held  at  Gertruydenburg,  1710.  They  were 
managed,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord 
Townfhend,  and  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy  for  the  French.  The  French  king  was 
gradually  brought  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of  the  allies,  except  that  of  em- 
ploying his  own  troops  againft  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  Spain,  where  the  fortune  of 
war  continued  ftill  doubtful.  But  all  his  offers  were  rejefted  by  the  duke  and  his 
aiTociate,  as  only  defigned  to  amufe  and  divide  the  allies,  and  the  war  was  con- 
tinued. 

The  unreafonable  haughtinefs  of  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries  at  Gertruyden- 
burg, (as  fome  term  it)  and  the  then  expected  change  of  the  miniftry  in  England, 
faved  France,  and  affairs  from  that  day  took  a  turn  in  its  favour.  Means  were 
found  to  convince  the  queen,  who  was  faithfully  attached  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  war  in  the  end,  if  continued,  muft  prove  ruinous  to  her  and  her  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  whigs  were  no  friends  to  the  national  religion.  The  general  cry 
of  the  deluded  people  was,  "  that  the  church  was  in  danger,"  which,  though 
groundlefs,  had  great  effects.  One  Sacheverel,  an  ignorant,  worthlefs  preacher, 
had  efpoufed  this  clamour  in  one  of  his  fermons,  with  the  flavifh  dofilrines  of  paf- 
five  obedience  and  non-refiftance.  It  was  agreed  by  both  parties  to  try  their 
ftrength  in  this  man's  caufe.    He  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  found 
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guilty  by  the  lords,  who  ventured  to  pafs  upon  him  only  a  very  fmall  cenfure 
After  this  trial  the  queen's  afFeftions  were  entirely  alienated  from  the  duchefs  of 
Marlborough  and  the  whig  adminiftration.  Her  friends  loft  their  places,  which 
were  fupplied  by  tories,  and  even  the  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  17 12,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  produced  or- 
ders for  a  ceffation  of  arms ;  but  they  were  difregarded  by  the  queen's-  allies  in  the 
jBritifli  pay.  And,  indeed,  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  while  the  war  continued,  was  an  aft  of  the  greateft  impru- 
dence, and  excited  the  aftonifliment  of  all  Europe.  So  numerous  had  been  his 
fucceffes,  and  fo  great  his  reputation,  that  his  very  name  was  almoft  equivalent  to 
an  army.  But  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  was  facrificed  to  court  intrigues, 
managed  by  Mrs.  Mafham,  a  relation  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
fapplanted  her  benefaftrefs,  and  by  Mr.  Harley. . 

Conferences  were  opened  for  peace  at  Utrecht,  in  January  1 7 1 2,  to  which  the 
queen  and  the  French  king  fent  plenipotentiaries ;  and  the  allies  being  defeated 
'At  Denain,  they  grew  fenfible  that  they  were  no  match  for  the  French,  now  that 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  Englifli.  In  fliort,  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  be- 
tween France  and  England,  The  reader  need  not  be  informed  of  the  particular 
celhons  made  by  the  French,  efpecially  that  of  Dunkirk :  but,  after  all,  the  peace 
would  have  been  ftill  more  indefenfible  and  fliameful  than  it  was,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  by  which  his  brother  Charles  III.  for  v»'honi 
the  war  was  chiefly  undertaken,  became  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  the  dilatorinefe, 
if  not  bad  faith  of  the  allies,  in  not  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  throwing  upon, 
the  Britifli  parliament  almoft  the  whole  weight  of  the  war. 

The  whigs  condenmed  the  peace  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the 
nation.  The  majority  of  the  houfe  of  lards  was  of  that  party,  but  the  houfe  of 
commons  favoured  the  court.  The  queen  was  afraid  that  the  peers  would  rejeft 
the  peace,  and  by  an  unprecedented  exercife  of  her  prerogative,  ft>e  created  twelve 
peers  at  one  time,  which  fecured  the  approbation  of  her  meafures.  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  affairs  at  this  critical  period ;  from  the  complexion  of  which,  it  has  been 
conjetl:ured,  that  the  queen  had,  by  fome  fecret  influence,  which-  was  even  con- 
cealed from  fome  of  her  minifters,  inclined  to  call  her  brother  to  the  fucceflion; 
The  reft  of  the  queen's  life- was  rendered  uneafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties,  and  the 
contentions  among  her  minifters.  The  whigs  demanded  a  writ  for  the  ele61:oral 
prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  to  .come  to  England,  and  ftie  was  ob- 
liged haftily  to  difmifs  her  lord-treafurer ;  when  flie  fell  into  a  lethargic  diforder, 
•^hrch  carried  her  off  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1714,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and 
the  thirteenth  of  her  reign  I  have  nothing  to  add'  to  what  I  have  already  faid  of 
her  charafter,  but  that  though  flie  was  a  favourite  with  neither  party  in  her  parlia- 
ment till  towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  when  the  tories  affe£led  to  idolize  her,  yet 
her  peopje  dignified  her  with  the  name  of  the  good  queen  Anne.  The  public 
credit  was  little  or  nothing  affefted  by  her  death,  though  the  national  debt  then.' 


*  With  her  end'ed  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  who, 
fr^m  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  anno  1603,  had. 
fwayed  the  fceptre  of  England  1 1 1  years,  and  that 
of  Scotland  343  years,  from  the  acceffion  of  Ro- 
bert 11.  anno  1371.  James,  the  late  pretender, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Saint 
George,  fon  of  James  II.  and  brother  to  queen 
Anne,  upon  his  father's  deceafe,  anno  1701,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  by  Lewis  XIV.  at 
St.  Germains,  and  for  lome  time  treated  as  fuch 
by  the  courts  of  Rome^  France,  Spain,  and  Turin. 
He  refided  at  Rome,  where  he  kept  up  the  appear- 


ance of  a  court,  and  continued  firm  in  the  Romifli 
faith  till  his  death,  which  happe^ied  in  1 765.  He 
left  two  fons,  viz.  Charles  Edward^  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Young  Chevalier,  born  in  1720^. 
who  was  defeated  at  CuUoden  in  1746,  and  upon 
his  father's  death  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  con- 
tinued feveral  years,  and  afterwards  refided  at  Flo- 
rence, under  the  title  of  count  Albany,  but  died, 
lately.  Henry,  his  fecond  fon,  who  enjoys  a  dig- 
nified place  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  cardinal  York. 

amounted 
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amounted  to  about  fifty  millions ;  fo  firm  was  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon 
the  lecurity  of  parliament. 

In  terms  of  the  aft  of  fettlement  above  mentioned,  George  I.  eleflor  of  Hanover, 
fon  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Great  Britain  ;  kis  mother,  who  would  have  been  next  in  fuccelTion,  having  died 
but  a  few  days  before.  He  came  over  to  England  with  ftrong  prepoflellions 
againfl:  the  tory-miniftry,  mofi:  of  whom  he  difplaced  ;  but  this  did  not  make  any- 
great  alteration  to  his  prejudice  in  England.  Many  of  the  Scots,  by  the  influence 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  other  chiefs,  were  driven  into  rebellion  in  17 15,  which  was 
happily  fuppreffed  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

After  all,  the  nation  was  in  fuch  a  difpofition  that  the  miniftry  diirfl:  not  venture 
to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  the  members  of  that  which  was  fitting  voted  a  cou- 
tinuance  of  their  duration  from  three  to  feven  years^  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  greateft  ftretch  of  parliamentary  power  ever  known.  Several  other  extraordi- 
nary meafures  took  place  about  the  fame  time.  Mr.  Shippen,  an  excellent  fpeaker, 
and  member  of  parliament,  was  fent  to  the  Tower  for  faying  that  thg,  king's  fpeech 
was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than  of  London  ;  and  one  Mat- 
thews, a  young  journeyman  printer,  was  hanged  for  compofing  a  filly  pamphlet, 
that  in  later  times  would  not  have  been  thought  worthy  ot  animadverfion.  The 
truth,  is,  the.  whig  miniftry  were  cxcefiively  jealous  of  every  thing  that  feemed  to 
atFett  their  matter's  title  ;  and  George  L  though  a  fagacious,  moderate  prince,  un- 
doubtedly rendered  England  too  fabfervient  to  his  continental  connections,  which 
were  various  and  complicated.  He  had  a  difpute  with  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  about 
their  German  concerns,  and  had  not  Charles  Xll.  king  of  Sweden  been  killed  fo 
critically  as  he  was,  Great  Britain  probably  would  have  been  invaded  by  that 
northern  conqueror,  great  preparations  being  rnade  for  that  purpofe,  he, being  in- 
cenfed  at  George  as  eleftor  of  Hanover,  for  purchafing  Bremen  and  Verden  of  the 
Danes,  which  had  been  a  part  of  his  dominions. 

Li  1 7 18,  George  quarrelled  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  quadruple  alliance  that 
had  been  formed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  States-general ;  and 
his  admiral,  fir  George  Byng,  by  his  orders,  deftroyed  the  Spanilh  fleet  near  Syra-r 
cufe.  A  trifling  war  with  Spain  then  commenced,  but  it  was  foon  ended  by  the 
Spaniards  delivering  up  Sardinia  and  Sicily the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  latter  to  the  emperor. 

A  national  punifliment,  different  from  plague,  peftilence,  and.  famine,  overtook 
England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the  South-fea  ftock,  one.  of  the 
trading  companies ;  but  of  this  we  have  already  given,  an  account  under  the  article 
South  Sea  Company. 

The  Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  national  difcontent  at  the  South- 
Sea  fcheme  and  England's  connections  with  the  continent,  which  every  day  increaf. 
ed.  One  Layer,  a  lawyer,  was  tried  and  executed  for  high  treafon.  Several  per- 
fons  ot  great  quality  and  diftinftion  were  apprehended  on  fufpicion,  but  the  ftorni  . 
fell  chiefly  on  Francis  Atterbury,  lord  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
fee  and  feat  in  parliament,  and  banifhed  for  life.  So  fluctuating  was  the  ftate  of 
Europe  at  this  time,  that  in  September,  1725,  a  frefli  treaty  was .  concluded  at 
Hanover  between  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Pruflia,  to  counterbalance 
an  alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid..  A 
fquadron  was  fent  to  the  Baltic,  to  hinder  the  Ruflians  from  attacking  Sweden,  an- 
other to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  third,  under  admiral  Hofier,  to  the  Weft  Indies,, 
to  watch  the  Spanifli  plate-fleet.  This  laft  was  a  fatal  as  well  as  an  inglorious  ex- 
pedition. The  admiral  and  moft  of  his  men  periihed  by  epidemical  difeafes,  and 
the  hulks  of  his  Ihips  rotted  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  fervice.  The  manage- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better.  They  loft  near  10,000  men  in  the  fiege  of 
Gibraltar,  which  they  were  obliged  to  raife. 

A  quarrel  with  the  emperor  was  the  moft  dangerous  to  Hanover  of  any  that 
could  happen ;  and  though  an  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  by 
fir  William  Wyndham-  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  parliament  grew  more  lavifh  in 
granting  money  and  enormous  fubfidies  for  the  proteftion  of  that  eleftorate,  to  the 
•kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel.  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  George  I.  fuddenly  died  on  the  nth  of  June  1727, 
a't  Ofnaburgh,  in  the  lixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign.  The 
reign  of  George  I.  is  remarkable  for  an  incredible  number  of  bubbles  and  cheating 
projects;  and  for  the  great  concern  which  the  Englifh  took  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent.  The  inflitution  of  the  fmking  fund,  for  diminifhing  the  national  debt, 
is  likewife  owing  to  this  period.  The  value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
began  now  to  be  better  underftood  than  formerly,  and  the  ftate  of  manufactures 
began  to  fhift.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  land- 
tax,  which  remdered  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  fubfift  in  certain  counties,  which 
had  been  forward  in  giving  in  the  true  value  of  their  eftates  when  that  tax  took 
place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  firft  minifler  of  England  when  George  I. 
died,  and  fome  differences  having  happened  between  him  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
it  was  generally  thought,  upon  the  accefhon  of  the  latter  to  the  crown,  that  fir  Ro- 
bert would  be  difplaced.  That  might  have  been  the  cafe,  could  another  perfon 
have  been  found  equally  capable  of  managing  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  equally 
willing  to  gratify  that  predile£lion  for  Hanover  which  George  II.  inherited  from  his 
father.  No  minifler  ever  underftood  better  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  none,  perhaps,  ever  tried  it  more.  He  filled  all  places  of  power,  truft,  and 
profit,  and  almoft  the  houfe  of  commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  creatures ;  but  peace 
was  his  darling  obje6l,  becaufe  he  thought  that  war  muft  be  fatal  to  his  powen 
During  his  long  adminiftration  he  never  loft  a  queftion  that  he  was  in  earneft  to 
■carry.  The  excife  fcheme  was  the  firft  meafure  that  gave  a  fliock  to  his  power; 
and  even  that  he  could  have  carried,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
people  without  doors,  which  might  have  either  produced  an  infurreftion,  or  endan- 
gered his  intereft  at  the  next  general  eleftion. 

His  pacific  fyftem  brought  him  into  inconveniences  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  continue  their-  depredations  upon  the  Britiih  fliip- 
ping  in  the  American  feas,  and  the  French  to  treat  the  Englifli  court  with  info- 
lence  and  neglefl:.  At  home,  many  of  the  great  peers  thought  themfelves  flight- 
ed, and  they  interefted  themfelves  more  than  ever  they  had  done  in  ele£tions. 
This,  together  with  the  difguft  of  the  people  at  the  propofed  excife  fcheme,  and 
pafling  the  Gin  A£l,  in  the  year  1736,  increafed  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons to  130,  fome  of  whom  were  as  able  men  and  as  good  fpeakers  as  ever  had  fat 
in  parliament ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  increafing  complaints  againft  the  Spa- 
niards, they  attacked  the  minifter  with  great  ftrength  of  argument,  and  with  great 
eloquence.  In  juftice  to  Walpole,  it  ftiould  be  obferved,  that  he  filled  the  courts 
of  juftice  with  able  and  upright  judges,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  attempt  any  per- 
■verfion  of  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  fo  far  from  checking  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  that  he  bore  with  equanimity  the  moft  fcurrilous  abufe  that  waS' 
thrown  out  to  his  face.  He  gave  way  to  one  or  two  profecutions  for  libels,  in  com- 
pliance to  his  friends,  who  thought  themfelves  affefted  by  them ;  but  it  is  certain,' 
that  the  prefs  of  England  never  was  more  open  or  free  than  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion. And  as  to  his  pacific  fyftem,  it  undoubtedly  more  than  repaid  to  the  nation 
all  that  was  required  to  fupport  it,  by  the  increafe  of  her  trade  and  the  improve- 
,ment  of  her  manufactures. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  king's  own  perfonal  concern  in  public  matters,  Walpole  was 
rather  his  miniller  than  his  favourite ;  and  his  majefty  often  hinted  to  him,  as 
\\  alpole  himlelf  has  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  refponfible  for  all 
meafures  of  government.  The  debates  concerning  the  Spanilh  depredations  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  proofs  that  were  brought  to  fupport  the  complaints  of  the 
merchants,  made  at  lall  an  impreffion  even  upon  many  of  Walpole's  friends.  The 
heads  of  the  oppofition,  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  accufed  the  minifter  of  hav- 
ing, by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and  other  negociations,  introduced  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  and  depreffed  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  ancient  and 
natural  ally  of  England.  Thev  expofed,  with  invincible  force  of  eloquence  and 
reafoning,  the  injuftice  and  difgrace,  as  well  as  lofs  arifmg  from  the  Spanilh  depre- 
dations, and  the  necellity  of  repelling  force  by  force.  Sir  Robert  ftill  adhered  to 
his  pacific  fyil^m,  and  concluded  a  fliameful  and  indefenfible  compromife  under 
the  title  of  a  convention  with  the  court  of  Spain,  which  produced  a  war  with  that 
nation. 

Queen  Caroline,  confort  to  George  II.  had  been  always  a  firm  friend  to  the  mi- 
nifter ;  but  flie  died  November  20th,  1737,  when  a  variance- fubfiiled  between  the 
king  and  his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  latter  complained,  that  through' 
Walpole's  influence  he  was  deprived  not  only  of  the  power  but  the  provifion  to 
which  his  birth  entitled  him  ;  and  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  with 
fo  much  firmnefs,  that  it  was  generally  forefeen  that  Walpole's  power  was  drawing 
to  a  clofe.  Admiral  Vernon,  who  hated  the  minifter,  was  fent,  in  1739,  with  a. 
fquadron  of  fix  flfips  to  the  Wefl:-Indies,  where  he  took  and  demoliibed  Porto- 
Bello ;  but  being  a  hot,  impra6ficable  man,  he  mifcarried  in  his  other  attempts^, 
efpecially  that  upon  Carthagena,  in  which  fome  thoufands  of  Britifli  lives  were 
wantonly  thrown  away.  The  oppofition  exulted  in  Vernon's  fuccefs,  and  after- 
wards imputed  his  mifcarriages  to  the  minifl:er's  ftarving  the  war,  by  with-holding 
the  means  for  carrying  it  on.  The  general  election  approaching,  fo  prevalent  was- 
the  intereft  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in 
Scotland,  that  a  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were  no  friends  to  the 
minifter,  and  after  a  few  trying  divifions,  he  retired  from  the  houfe,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1742,  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  the  iith  refigned  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

George  II.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  minifter  with  the  greateft  equanimity,  and  even, 
conferred  titles  of  honour,  and  pofts  of  diftinclion,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppo- 
fition.   By  this  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  danger  of  the  prag- 
matic fanftion  (which  meant  the  fucceffion  of  his  daughter  to  all  the  Auftrian  domi-- 
nions)  through  the  ambition  of  France,  and  many  other  concurrent  caufes,  in-- 
duced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  continental  war.    He  was  encouraged 
to  this  by  lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl  of  Granville,  (an  able,  but  a  headftrong 
minifter,  whom  George  had  made  his  fecretary  of  ftate)  and  indeed  by  the  voice  of: 
the  nation  in  general.    George  accordingly  put  himfelf  at  the  head,  of  his  army, 
fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  June  16,  1743,  and  his  not  fuffering 
his  general,  the  earl  of  Stair,  to  improve  the  blow,  was  thought  to  proceed  from, 
tendernefs  for  his  eleftoral  dominions.    This  partiality  excited  an  univerfal  flame  in 
England ;  and  a  clamour  raifed  againft  his  lordfliip's  meafures  was  increafed  by  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle  and  his  brother,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  the  lord  Harring-- 
ton,  and  other  minifters,  who  refigned,  or  defired  to  refign  their  places,  if  lord  Car- 
teret flaould  retain  his  influence  in  the  cabinet.    His  majefty  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  what  he  thought  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  he  indulged  them  with  accept- 
ing the  fervices  of  fome  gentlemen  who  never  had  been  confidered  as  zealous  friends 
to  the  houfe  of  Hanover.    After  various  removals,  Mr.  Pelham  was  placed  at  the 
head  ot  the  treafury,  and  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  confcquently 
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^yas  confidered  as  firft  minifter  ;  or  rather  the  power  of  the  premierfli'ip  was  divided 
between  him  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 

Great  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war  both  againft  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  and  her  enemies  fought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  general  difcon- 
tent  that  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  the  king's  predile£lion  for  Hanover. 
This  naturally  fuggefted  to  them  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  Pretender,  who  refided 
at  Rome ;  and  he  agreed  that  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  a  fprightly  young  man, 
fliould  repair  to  France,  from  whence  he  fet  fail,  and  narrowly  efcaped,  with  a  few 
followers,  in  a  frigate,  to  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland,  between  the  illands  of  MulJ 
and  Sky,  where  he  difcovered  himfelf,  afiembled  his  followers,  and  publiflied  a  ma- 
nifefto  exciting  the  nation  to  rebellion.  It  is  neceffary,  before  we  relate  the  true 
-caufe  of  this  enterprize,  to  make  a  fliort  retrofpett  to  foreign  parts. 

The  war  of  1741  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  through  the  fatal  divi- 
fions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Wentworth,  who  commanded  the  land 
troops  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  above  20,000  Britifh  foldiers  and  feamen  periflied 
in  the  impracticable  attempt  on  Carthagena,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  cli- 
mate during  other  idle  expeditions.  The  year  1742,  had  been  fpent  in  negocia- 
tions  with  the  courts  of  Peterlburgh  and  Berlin,  which,  though  expenfive,  proved 
of  little  or  no  fervice  to  Great  Britain  ;  fo  that  the  viflory  of  Dettingen  left  the 
French  troops  in  much  the  fame  fituation  as  before.  A  difference  between  the  ad- 
mirals Matthews  and  Leftock  had  fuffered  the  Spanilli  and  French  fleets  to  efcape 
out  of  Toulon  with  but  little  lofs  ;  and  foon  after,  the  French,  who  had  before 
acred  only  as  allies  to  the  Spaniards,  declared  war  againft  Great  Britain,  who,  in 
her  turn,  declared  war  againft  the  French.  The  Dutch,  the  natural  allies  of  Eng- 
land, during  this  war,  carried  on  a  moft  lucrative  trade  ;  nor  could  they  be  brought 
to  a6l  agaiiTit  the  French,  till  the  people  entered  into  affociations  and  infurreftions 
againft  the  government.  Their  marine  was  in  a  miferable  condition,  and  when 
they  at  laft  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  Britifli  and  Auftrian  armies,  which 
had  been  wretchedly  ^commanded  for  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with  fo 
bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  intended  not  to  a£i:  in  earneft.  When  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  army,  the  French,  to  the 
great  reproach  of  the  allies,  were  almoft  mafters  of  the  barrier  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  v/ere  befieging  Tournay.  The  duke  attempted  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  by  the  - 
coldiiefs  of  the  Auftrians,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  government  all 
along  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  France,  he  loft  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
and  7000  of  his  beft  men  ;  though  it  is  generally  allowed  that  his  difpofitions  were 
excellent,  and  both  he  and  his  troops  behaved  with  unexampled  intrepidity.  To 
counterbalance  fuch  a  train  of  misfortunes,  admiral  Anfon  returned  this  year  to 
England,  with  an  immenfe  treafure  (about  a  million  fterling)  which  he  had  taken  > 
from  the  Spaniards  in  his  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  commodore  Warren,  with 
colonel  Pepperel,  took  from  the  French  the  important  town  and  fortrefs  of  Louif- 
bourg,  in  the  iHand  of  Cape  Breton. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  abroad  in  Auguft  1 745,  when  the  Pretender's  eldeft 
fon,  at  the  head  of  fome  Highland  followers,  furprifed  and  difarmed  a  party  of  the 
Icing's  troops  in  the  weftern  Highlands,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  Perth. 
The  government  never  fo  thoroughly  experienced,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  the  benefit 
of  the  public  debt  for  the  fupport  of  the  Revolution.  The  French  and  the  Jacobite 
party,  (for  fuch  there  was  at  that  time  in  England)  had  laid  a  fcheme  for  diftrelling 
the  Bank  ;  but  common  danger  aboliflied  all  diftinftions,  and  united  the  nation  in 
the  defence  of  one  intereft,  which  was  private  property.  The  merchants  under- 
tookj  in  their  addrefs  to  the  king,  to  fupport  it,  by  receiving  bank-notes  in  payment. 
This  fcafonablc  meafure  faved  the  public  credit ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  the 
.^ukc  of  Cumberland  at  CuUoden,  in  the  year  1746,  did  not  reftore  tranquillity  to 
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Europe.  Though  the  prince  of  Orange,  fon^In-hiw  to  George  II.  was,  by  the 
credit  of  lus  majeftv,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  raifed 
to  be  their  fladtholder,  the  Dutch  coidd  jnever  be  brought  to  act  heartily  in  tlic 
war.  The  allies  were  defeated  at  Val,  near  Maefrricht,  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  in  danger  of  being  made  prifoner.  .  Bergen-cp-zoom  was  taken  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  never  yet  been  explaine-d.  Ihe  allies  fullered  other  difgraces  on  tlie 
continent ;  and  it  now  became  the  general  opinion  in  England,  that  peace  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  fave  the  duke  and  his  army  from  total  deftru6tion.  By  this  time,  how^- 
ever,  the  French  marine  and  commerce,  were  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the 
EngUlh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  admirals  Anfon,  Warren,  Hawke,  and 
other  gallant  officers :  but  the  Englilh  arms  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  have 
been  v/ilhed,  under  rear-admiral  Bcfcawen  in  tlie  Eall:  Indies.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs, 
the  fuccelfes  of  the  French  and  Englifli,  during  the  war,  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
balanced,  and  both  miniftries  turned  their  thoughts  to  peace.  The  queftion  is  not 
yet  decided  which  party  had  gveatefi:  reaf  )n  to  defire  it;  the  French  and  Spaniards 
for  the  immenle  loifes  they  had  fuftained  by  fea,  or  the  allies  for  the  difgraces  they 
had  iuifered  by  land. 

The  preliminaries  for  peace  were  figned  in  April  1748,  and  a  definitive  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapclle  in  Oclober,  the  balls  of  w^hich  was,  the  reftitu- 
tion  on  both  fides  of  ail  places  taken  daring  the  war.  The  number  of  prizes  taken 
by  the  Englifh  in  ihis  war,  from  its  commencement  to  the  figning  the  preiimina- 
ries,  was  3434;  namely,  1249  from  the  i^paniards,  and  2185  from  tiiC  French  :  they 
loll  during  the  fame  time,  3238;  1360  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  1878 
by  the  French.  Several  of  the  lliips  taken  from  the  Spaniards  were  immenfely 
rich;  fo  that  the  balance,  upon  the  whole,  amounted  to  almoft  two  millions  in  fa- 
vour of  England.  Such  is  the  grofs  calculation  on  both  fides ;  but  the  confequen- 
ces  plainly  proved  that  the  lofies  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  ir.uil  have  been 
mrxh  greater.  Ihe  vail  fortunes  made  by  private  perfons  in  England  all  of  a  fud- 
den,  lufeciently  fhcwed  that  immenfe  funis  had  not  been  brought  to  the  public 
account ;  but  the  greateft  proof  was,  the  next  year  the  intcreft  of  the  national 
debt  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  feven  years.,  after 
which  the  whole  was  to  ftand  reduced  to  three  per  cent, 

Ihis  was  the  boldefl  iboke  of  financing  ever  attempted  perhaps  in  any  country, 
confidently  with  public  taiih  ;  for  the  creditors  of  the  government,  after  an  inef- 
fectual cppofition,  continued  their  money  in  the  funds,  and  a  fev/  who  fold  out 
even  made  intereft  to  have  it  replaced  on  the  fame  fecurlty,  or  were  paid  off  their 
principal  fums  out  of  the  finking  fund.  This  was  an  aera  of  improvements  :  Mr. 
Pelham's  candour  and  re£litude  of  adminiflration  leaving  him  fev/  or  no  enemies 
in  parliament,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  carrying  into  execution  every  fcheme 
for  the  improvement  of  commerce,  manufaftures,  and  the  filheries ;  the  benefits 
of  which  were  felt  during  the  fucceeding  v/ar,  and  are  to  this  day.  Every  intel- 
ligent perfon-,  however,  confidered  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  no  better  than 
a  mere  ceffation  of  hoftilities.  The  French  employed  themfelves  in  recruiting  and 
repairing  iheir  marine,  and  had  formed  the  deiign  of  feizing  the  Britilh  back  fet- 
tlements  in  Am.erica,  and  for  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  Englifli 
and  the  native  Indians ;  in  which  cafe  our  colonies  muft  have  been  reduced  to  a 
narrow  fiip  on  the  coafts,  without  the  means  of  getting  fubfiftence  but  from  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  new  treaty  of  comm.erce  was  figned  at  Madrid,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  which,  in  confideration  of  ioo,oool.  the  South-Sea 
company  gave  up  all  their  future  claim.sto  the  aifiento  contra6t,  by  virtue  of  which, 
that  company  had  fuppiied  the  Spaniih  Weft-Indies  with  negroes.  In  March, 
1 7 50,  died  univerfally  lamented,  his  royal  higlmefs  Frederick  prince  of  Wales. 
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In  May,  1751,  an  a£t  paffed  for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year,  by 
which  the  old  ftyle  was  abolilhed,  and  the  new  one  eftabliflied.  This  was  done 
by  finking  eleven  days  in  September  1752,  and  from  that  time  beginning  the  year 
on  the  firft:  of  January.  In  1753  the  famous  aft  pafTed  for  preventing  clandeftine 
marriages ;  but  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  is  a  point  that  is  ftill 
very  queftionable.  The  people  of  England  about  this  time  fuftained  an  immenfe 
lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  who  vi^as  one  of  the  moft  honeil,  wife,  and  able 
miniftcrs  England  had  ever  feen. 

The  barefaced  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  built  forts  on  our  back 
fettlements  in  America,  and  the  difpofitions  they  made  for  fending  over  vafi:  bodies 
of  veteran  troops  to  fupport  thofe  encroachments,  produced  a  wonderful  fpirit  in 
England,  efpecially  after  admiral  Bofcawen  was  ordered  with  eleven  fliips  of  the 
line  to  fail  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where,  he  took  two  French  men  of  war,, 
the  reft  of  their  fleet  efcaping  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by, the  ftraights  of  Belle- 
ille.  No  fooner  .was  it  known  that  hoftilities  were  begun,  than  the  people  of 
England  poured  their  money  into  the  government's  loan,  and  orders  were  iffued 
for  making  general  reprifals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America;  and  that  all  the- 
French  fliips,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  fliould  be  flopped  and 
brought  into  Britifli  ports.  Thefe  orders  were  fo  efi'eftual,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1755,  above  500  of  the  richeft:  French  merchant  fliips,  and  above  8,000 
of  their  belt  failors,  were  brought  into  the  kingdom.  This  vigorous  meafure  was 
foUov.  ed  by  farther  fuccefs,  for  about  two  years  afte5%  near  30,000  French  feamen 
were  found  to  be  prifoners  in  England. 

In  July,  1755,  general  Braddock,  who  had  been  fent  from  England  to  attack' 
the  French,  and  reduce  the  forts  on  the  Ohio,  was  defeated  and  killed,  by  falling- 
into  an  ambufcade  of  the  French  and  Indians  near  Fort  du  Quefhe  5  but  major- 
general  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of  French  near  Crow  Point,  of  whom  he  killed' 
about  1000.  jSf^'^'^-- 

Ihe  Englifli  navy,  in  1755,  conflfted  of  one  fliip-^oj^iio  guns,  five  of  100  guns 
each,  thirteen  of  90,  eight  of  80,  five  of  74,  twenty-nine  of  70,  four  of  66,  one  of 
64,  thirty-three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of  50,  four  of  44,  thirty-five  of 
40,  and  forty-two  of  lo ;  four  floops  of  war  of  18  guns  each,  two  of  16,  eleven 
of  14,  thirteen  of  12,  and  one  of  10  ;  befides  a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches, 
fire-fliips,  and  tenders ;  a  force  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  maritim.e  ftrength  of  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  "Whilfl;  that  of  the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
including  the  fliips  then  upon  the  flocks,  amounted  to  no  moretlian  fix  fliips  of  80 
guns,  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of  72,  four  of  70,  thirty-one  of  64,  two  of  60,  fix 
of  50,  and  thirty-tw^o  frigates. 

In  proportion  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by  thofe  invincible  ar- 
maments, they  were  funk  with  an  account  that  the  French  had  landed  1 1,000  men 
in  Minorca,  to  attack  Fort  St.  Philip  there  ;  that  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  fent 
out  with  a  fquadron  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  had  been  baflled,  if  not 
defeated,  by  their  admiral  Galiifionere,  and  that  at  laft  Minorca  was  furrendered  by 
general  Blakeney.  The  public  outcry  was  fuch,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to 
pubiic  juftice,  and  he  was  fliot  to  death  at  Portfmouth  for  not  doing  all  that  was 
in  his  power  againft  the  enemy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  fecretary  of  flate,  at  the  head 
of  the  adminiftration..^  He  had  been  long  knov/n  as  a  bold,  energetic  fpeaker, 
and  he  foon  proved  hinifelf  to  be  a  fpirited  minifter.  The  mifcarriages  in  the  Me- 
diterranean had  no  confequence  but  the  lofs  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  whicli  was  more 
than  repajrcd  by  the  vafi:  fuccefs  of  the  Englifli  privateers,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  fuccefl"es  of  the  Englifli  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  mider  colonel  Cliyej 
were  extraordinary.    He  defeated  Suraja  Dowla,  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and 
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Orlxa,  and  placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  feat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces. Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  in  the  French  intereft,  a  few  days  after  his  beir.g 
defeated,  was  taken  by  the  new  nabob  Jafher  Ally  Cawn's  fon,  and  put  to  death. 
This  event  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  extent  of  territory  which  the  Englilh 
now  polTefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

JVIr.  Pitt  introduced  into  t^e  cabinet  a  new  fyftem  of  operations  againft  France, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  ijetter  calculated  to  reftore  the  fpirits  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  alarm  their  enemies.  Far  from  dreading  an  invafion,  he  planned  an 
expedition  for  carrying  the  arms  of  England  into  France  itfelf ;  and  the  defcent 
■was  to  be  made  at  Rochefort,  under  general  lir  John  Mordaunt,  who  was  to  com- 
mand the  land-troops.  Nothing  could  be  more  promifing  than  the  difpofitions  for 
this  expedition.  It  failed  on  the  8th  of  September,  17 S/;  but  admiral  Havvke 
brought  back  the  fea  and  land  forces  on  the  6th  of  October  to  St.  Helen's,  the  ge 
neral  having  made  no  attempt  to  land  on  the  coaft  of  France. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  eleftorate  of  Hanover  with  a  powerful  army, 
the  Englifli  parliament  voted  large  fupplies  of  men  and  money  to  defend  the  clec- 
toial  dominions.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  fent  thither  to  command  an 
army  of  obfervation,  but  was  fo  powerfully  preffed  by  a  fuperior  army,  that  be 
found  himfclf  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  ;  and  the  French,  under  the  duke  of 
Richelieu,  tookpoffeffion  of  that  eleCforate  and  its  capital.  At  this  time  a  fcarcity, 
bordering  on  famine,  raged  in  England ;  and  the  Heilian  troops,  who,  with  the 
Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  an  invalion  intended  by 
the  French,  flill  remained  in  England.  So  many  difficulties  concurring,  in  1758, 
a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  was  agreed  to  between  his  majefty  and  the  king  of 
Pruliia:  in  confequence  of  which,  the  parliament  voted  670,0001.  to  his  Prullian 
majefty ;  and  alfo  voted  large  fums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  two  millions 
a  year,  for  the  payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Hanover,  Heire-CaiTel,  Saxe- 
Gotha,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  BuCkeburg.  This  treaty,  which  proved  afterwards 
fo  burdenfome  to  England,  was  intended  to  unite  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  Ger- 
many. 

George  II.  with  the  confent  of  his  Pruflian  majefty,  declaring  that  the  French 
.  had  violated  the  convention  concluded  between  them  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Clofterfeven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  fubjefts  to  refume  their  arms  under  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  a  Prufnan  general,  who  inftantly  drove  the  French  out 
of  Hanover;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  Englilli  had  repeatedly  in- 
fulted  the  French  coafts,  by  deftroying  their  ftores  and  flnpping  at  St.  Maloes  and 
Cherbourg,  marched  into  Germany,  and  joined  Prince  Ferdinand  with  12,000 
Britnli  troops,  which  were  afterwards  increafed  to  25,000.  A  war  enfued,  in  the 
courfe  of  w^hich  the  Englifh  gained  great  vicfories,  which  produced  no  decifive  ef- 
feds.  Even  the  battle  of  Minden,  one  of  the  moft  glorious  in  the  Englifh  annals, 
in  which  about  7000  Englifli  defeated  80,000  of  the  French  regular  troops,  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  or  towards  wx^akening  the  French 
in  Germany. 

^  The  expences  of  the  \^-ar  were  borne  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  the  aclivity  and 
fpirit  of  ^Ir.  Pitt's  adminiftration  were  greatly  applauded.  Admiral  Bofcawea 
and  general  Amherlt,  in  Auguft  1758,  reduced  and  demolilhed  Louifbourg,  in 
North  America,  which  had  been  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  was  become  the  fcourge  of  the  Britilh  trade,  and  took  five  or  fix 
French  flilps  of  the  line;  Frontenac  and  Fort  du  Quefne,  in  the  fame  quarter,  fell 
aifo  into  our  hands ;  acquifitions  that  far  over-balanced  a  check  received  at  Ticon- 
derago,  and  the  lofs  of  above  300  of  the  Englilh  guards,  as  they  w^ere  returnin<r 
under  general  Eligh  from  the  coaft  of  France.  ° 
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The  Englifli  arFairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  this  year  proved  equally  fortunate  ;  and 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received  letters  from  thence,  with  an  account  that  admi- 
ral Pococke  had  engaged  the  French  fleet  near  Fort  iSt.  David  s  on  the  29^1  of 
March,  in  which  engagement  a  French  man  of  war,  called  the  fcien  Aime,  of  74 
guns,  was  fo  much  damaged  that  they  run  heron  fhore.  'I he  French  had  600 men 
killed  and  wounded  on  this  occafion,  and  the  Englifli  only  29  killed,  and  89 
wounded.  That  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  following,  he  engaged  the  French  fleet  a 
fecond  time  near  Pondicherry;  when,  after  abiifk  firing  of  ten  minutes,  the  French 
bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  make,  and  got  fafe  into  the  road  of  Pondi- 
cherry: and  that,  on  the  14th  of  December  following,  general  Lally,  commander 
of  the  French  army  in  thofe  parts,  marched  to  befiege  Madras,  which  was  defend- 
ed by  the  Englilli  colonels  Laurence  and  Draper ;  and  atter  a  brifk  cannonade, 
which  laded  till  the  i6th  of  February  follov/ing,  the  Englifli  having  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  600  men,  general  Lally  thought  proper  to  raife  the  liege,  and  re^ 
-fire- with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  him  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

•.The  .year  1759  was  introduced  by  the  taking' of  the  illand  of  Goree,  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  by  commodore  Keppel,  Three  capital  expeditions  had  been  planned 
for  this  year  in  America,  v/hich  were  all  fuccefsful.  One  of  them  was  againft  the 
French  iilands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  Guada loupe  was  reduced.  'Ihe  fecond 
expedition  was  againft  Quebec,  the  capital  of  French  Canada.  The  command 
was  given,  by  the  minifter's  advice,  to  general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  a  truly 
military  genius.  Wolfe  was  oppofed  with  far  fuperior  force  by  Montcalm,  the 
b eft  and  moil  fuccefsful  general  the  Frencli  had.  Though  the  lituation  of  the 
country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and  the  w^orks  the  French  threw  up  to  pre- 
vent a  defcent  of  the  Englifh,  were  deemed  impregnable,  yet  Montcalm  never  re- 
laxed in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe's  courage  and  perfeverance,  however,  furmounted 
incredible  difficulties ;  he  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  where  he 
fought  and  defeated  the  Frencli  army,  but  was  killed  himfelf,  as  was  Montcalm 
general  Monkton,  who  was  next  in  commiaud,  being  \Y0unded,  the  completion 
of  the  French  defeat,  and  the  glory  of  reducing  Quebec,  was  referved  for  briga- 
dier-general (now  lord  vifcount)  Townfhend. 

General  Amiherft,  who  was  the  firft.  Englifli  general  on  command  in  America, 
conduced  the  third  expedition.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada,  and  to 
join  the  army  under  general  Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  minifter,  that  Mr.  Amherft,  in  this  expedition,  was  fo  Avell 
provided  with  every  thing  that  could  m.ake  it  fuccefsful,  that  there  fcarcely 
appeared  any  chance  for  its  mifcarriage ;  and  thus  the  French  empire  in  North 
America  became  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain. 

The  aifairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,  and  their  credit  ruined,  they  re- 
folved  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invalion  of  Great  Britain:  but,  on  the 
iSth  of  Auguft,  1759,  admiral  Bofcawen  attacked  the  Toulon  fquadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Clue,  near  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  took  Le  Centaur,  of  74, 
Le  Temeraire  of  74,  and  Le  Modefte  of  74  guns  j  and  burnt  L'Ocean  of  80,  and 
Le  Redoutable  of  74  guns.  The  reft  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  feven  fhips  of 
the  line,  and  three  frigates,  made  their efcape  in  the  night;  and  on  November  20, 
fir  Edvv^ard  Hawke  defeated  the  Breft  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Conflans,  off 
the  ifland  of  Duraet,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  1  he  Formidable,  a  French  man  of 
war  of  80  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Thefee  of  74,  and  the  Superbe  of  70  guns,  were 
funk  ;  and  the  Soleil  Royal  of  80,  and  the  Heros  of  74  guns,  were  burnt,  and 
iifrerwards  the  Jufte  of  70,  periflied  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Seven  or  eight 
French  men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Vilaine,  by  throwing  their  guns 
over  board ;  and  the  reft  of  the  ficet,  confifting  of  five  fliips  of  the  line,  and 
three  frigates,  cfcapcd  in  the  night.    The  Engliih  loft  on  this  occafion,  the  ElTcx 
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of  64,  and  the  Rcfolution  of  74  guns,  which  ran  on  fliore  in  the  chace.  After 
this  engagement,  the  French  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  their  intended  invafion  of 
Great  britain. 

In  February  1760,  captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  adventurer,  who  had  with 
three  Hoops  of  war  alarmed  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  and  actually  made  a  defcent  at 
Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  return  from  thence,  met,  defeated,  and 
killed  by  captain  Elliot,  the  commodore  of  three  fliips,  inferior  in  force  to  the 
Frenchman  s  fquadion.  Every  day's  gazette  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  fucceffes 
Oi  the  Englilh,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  French  finances,  which  that  government 
did  not  blulh  publicly  to  avow.  In  Ihort,  Great  Britain  now  reigned  as  fole  miftrefs 
of  the  main. 

'Ihe  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  ftill  as  undeclfive  as  it  was  expenfive, 
and  many  in  England  began  to  confider  it  now  as  foreign  to  the  internal  interefts  of 
Great  Britain.  1  he  French  again  and  again  fliewed  difpolitions  for  treating,  and 
the  charges  of  the  war,  which  began  now  to  amount  to  little  lefs  than  eighteen  mil- 
lions fterling  yearly,  inclined  the  Britiili  miniftry  to  liften  to  their  propofals.  A 
negociation  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  which  proved  abortive,  as  did  many 
other  projects  for  accommodation;  but  on  the  25th  of  Oftober  1760,  George  11. 
died  fuddenly  (from  a  rupture  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart),  full  of  years  and 
glory,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  ' 
grandfon,  now  George  III.  eldefi:  fon  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

The  m^mor}-  of  George  11.  is  reprehenfible  on  no  head  but  his  predlleftion  for 
his  electoral  dominions.    He  never  could  feparate  an  idea  that  there  was  any  diffe- 
rence between  them  and  his  regal  dominions ;  and  he  was  fometimes  ill  enough 
advifed  to  declare  fo  much  in  his  fpeeches  to  parliament.    We  are,  however,  to  re- 
member, that  his  people  gratified  hiin  in  this  partiality,  and  that  he  never  acted  by 
power  or  prerogative,    He  was  jufr,  rather  than  generous  ;  and  in  matters  of  cSco- 
nomy,  either  in  his  ftate  or  his  houfehold,  he  was  willing  to  connive  at  abufes,  if 
they  had  the  fanclion  of  law  and  cuftom.    Fie  was  not  very  acceflible  in  converfa-  . 
tion,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that,  having  left  G  ermany,  after  he  had  attained  to 
man's  eltate,  he  ftill  retained  foreign  notions  both  of  men  and  things.    In  govern- 
ment he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  parted  with  fir  Robert  Walpole  with  great  indif- 
ference, and  fliewed  very  little  concern  at  the  fubfequent  revolutions  among  his  fer- 
vants.    This  quality  may  be  deemed  a  virtue,  as  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  inter- 
nal quiet  of  his  reign,  and  prevented  the  people  from  loading  the  king  with  the 
faults  of  his  minifters.    In  his  perfonal  difpofition  he  was  pailionate,  but  placable, 
fearlefs  ot  danger,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  enjoyed  the  memory  pf  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  ferved  when  young. 

King  George  III.  afcended  the  throne  v/ith  great  advantages.     liis  being  , 
a  native  of  England  prejudiced  the  people  in  his  favour:  he  was  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  in  his  perfon  tall  and  comely;  at  the  time  of  his  accefiion  Great  Britain  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation  and  profperity,  and  the  moft  falutary  unanimity 
and  harmony  prevailed  among  the  people.    The  firft  acts  of  his  reign  feemed  alfo  " 
calculated  to  convince  the  public  that  the  death  of  his  predeceffor  Ihould  not  relax 
the  operations  of  the  war.    Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  ifland  of  Belleifle,  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  furrendered  to  his  majefty's  Ihips  and  forces  under  commodore 
Keppel  and  general  Hodgfon;  as  did  the  important  fortrefs  of  Fondicherry,  in  the' 
Eaft  indies,  to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral  litevens.    The  operations  againft  the 
French  Weft  Indies  ftiil  continued  under  general  Monkton,  lord  Rolio,  and  fir 
James  Douglas;  and  in  1762,  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  hitherto  deemed  impregna-  ■ 
ble,  with  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Grenadillas,  St.  Vincent,  and  others 
ot  lefs  note,  were  fubdu'ed  by  the  Britifli  arms  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

As  his  majefty  could  not  efpoufe  a  Roman  catholic,  he  was  precluded  from  inter- 
marrying 
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marrying  into  any  of  the  great  families  of  Europe;  he  therefore  chofc  a  wife  from 
the  houfe  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  the  head  of  a  fmall  but  fovereign  ftate  in  the 
north-weft  of  Germany  ;  and  the  conduft  of  his  excellent  confort  has  hitherto  been 
fuch  as  moft  highly  to  juftify  his  choice.  She  was  conveyed  to  England  in  great 
pomp,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  very  night  of  her  arrival,  viz.  Sept. 
8,  1 76 1  :  and  on  the  zzd  of  the  fame  month,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was 
performed  with  great  magnificence  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

■  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Fitt,  v\^ho  had  conduced  the  war  againft  Frar.ce  with  fiich 
eminent  ability,  and  who  had  received  the  beft  information  of  the  hoilile  intentions 
and  private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  propofed  in  council  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war  againft  that  kingdom.  He  urged  his  reafons  for  this  meafure 
with  his  ufual  energy  ;  afferting  that  "  this  was  the  time  for  humbling  the  whole 
houfe  of  Bourbon;  that  Spain  was  in  daily  expeftation  of  a  rich  fleet  from  the  Weft 
Indies;  that  if  we  could  intercept  that,  it  would  give  a  diOieartening  blow  to  their 
power  and  pride;  and  that,  fliould  this  opportunity  efcape,  it  might  never  be  recover- 
ed." .  But  he  was  over-ruled  in  the  council.  Mr.  Pitt  now  found  the  decline  of 
his  influence;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  a  confiderable 
lhare  in  directing  the  education  of  the  king,  had  acquired  an  afcendency  in  the 
royal  favour  *.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  faid,  that  "  as  he  was  called  to  the  miniftry 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  confi^dered  himfelf  as  accountable  for  his 
conduft,  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  fituation  which  made  him  refponfible  for 
meafures  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide."  He,  therefore,  refigned  the  feals, 
and  lord  Temple  his  brother-in-law  alfo  gave  up  the  poft  which  he  held  iifthe  admi- 
niftration.'  But  the  next  day,  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  fame  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady  and 
her  ilTue  ;  and  the  penfion  was  to  be  continued  for  three  lives.  Thefe  advantages 
and  honours  had  unqueftionably  been  well  deferved  by  his  public  fervices ;  but  his 
acceptance  of  them  greatly  leflened  his  popularity.  A  very  confiderable  degree  of 
difcontent  notv/ithftanding  prevailed  in  the  nation,  on  account  of  his  rem.oval  from 
power ;  and  it  was  extremely  natural,  that  the  people  ftiould  behold,  with  the  ut- 
moft  regret,  the  removal  of  a  minifter,  of  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  they  had  the 
higheft  opinion,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  war  which  he  had  condu6ted  with  fo  much 
honour  to  himfelf  and  to  his  country.  This  great  man  had  not  refigned  the  feals  - 
many  weeks,  when  the  Spanifh  fleet  arrived  fafe  in  their  ports,  richly  laden.  After 
this,  the  court  of  Spain  foon  threw  off  the  malk,  and  gave  the  moft  unequivocal 
marks  of  their  hoftile  intentions. 

The  war  ftill  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  after  the  refignation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  plans  were  purfued  that  he  had  previoufly  concerted.  Lord  Egremont 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him," as  fecretary  for  the  fouthern  department,  it  was  at 
length  alfo  found  indifpenfably  neceflTary  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Spain,  the  famous 
family  compaft  among  all  the  diflTerent  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  being  now 
generally  known ;  and  accordingly  war  v/as  declared  figainft  that  kingdom,  on  the 
4th  of  January  1762.  A  refpectable  armament  was  fitted  out  under  admiral  Po- 
cocke,  having  the  earl  of  Albemarle  on  board  to  command  the  land  forces  ;  and 
the  vitals  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  were  firuck  at,  by  the  reduction  of  the  Havannah, 
the  ftrongeft  and  rrioft  important  fort  which  his  catholic  majefty  held  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months  and  eight  days.  The  capture  of  the  Hermione, 
.a  large  Spanifli  regifter  (hip,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the  cargo  of  which  was 
"Valued  at  a  million  fterling,  preceded  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
treafure  pafled  in  triumph  through  Weftminfter  to  the  Bank,  the  very  hour  he  was 

*  It  was  on  the  25th  of  March  1761,  that  the     fecrctarles  of  ftate  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Oftober  fol- 
earl  of  Bute  wa,s  appointed  one  of  the  principal    lowing,  Mr.  Pitt  refigned  the  feais. 

born. 
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born.  The  lofs  of  the  Havannah,  with  the  fliips  and  treafures  there  taken  from  tlie 
Spaniards,  was  fucceeded  by  the  reduftion  of  Manilhi  and  the  Philippine  iflands  in 
the  Eafi:  Indies,  under  general  Draper  and  admiral  Gornifh,  with  the  capture  of  the 
Trinidad,  reckoned  worth  three  millions  of  dollars.  To  counteratt  thofe  dreadful 
blows  given  to  the  family  compaft,  the  French  aiid  Spaniards  employed  their  laft 
refource,  which  was  to  quarrel  with  and  invade  Portugal,  the  faithful  but  feeble 
ally  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  this  quarrel  was  real  or  pretended,  is  not  eafy  to 
decide.  It  certainly  embarrafled  his  Britannic  majefty,  who  was  obhged  to  fend 
thither  arm-aments  both  by  fea  and  land. 

The  negociations  for  peace  were  now  refumed  ;  and  the  enemy  at  laft  offered 
fuch  terms  as  the  Britilh  miniflry  thought  adniillible.  The  defeftion  of  the  Ruflians' 
from  the  confederacy  againft  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  his  confequent  fuccefles,  pro- 
duced a  celTation  ot  arms  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarters;  and  on  the  loth 
of  February  1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded 
to  by  the  king  of  Portugak  March  10,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Paris. 
The  22d,  the  peace  was  folemnly  proclaimed  at  Weflminfter  and  London  ;  and  the 
treaty  having  on  the  i8th  been  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  met  the  approbation 
of  a  majority  of  both  houfes. 

By  this  treaty,  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  iilands  of  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  ;  alfo  the  two. 
Floridas,  containing  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  on  this  fide  the- 
]\Tiilirfippi,  (except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  with  a  fmall  diftritt  round  it,)  was 
lurrendered  to  us  by  France  and  Spain,  in  conlideration  of  reiloring  to  Spain  the 
ifland  of  Cuba;  and  to  the  French  the  iflands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Marie-, 
galante,  and  Defirade  ;  and  in  confideration  of  our  granting  to  the  French  the  two 
fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coait  of  Newfoundland;  and  quit- 
ting our  pretenfions  to  the  neutral  illandof  St.  Lucia,  they  yielded  to  us  the  iflands 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadilles,  and  quitted  their  pretenfions  to  the  neutral  iflands 
of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago.  In  Africa  we  retained  the  fettlement  of  Se  - 
negal,  by  which  we  nearly  engroiTed  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that,  country  ;,  but 
we  reflored  Goree,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Httle  value.  The  article  that  relates  to.  the  Eafl 
Indies,  reftores  to  the  French  all  the  places  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
on;  condition  that  they  fl:all  maintain  neither  fort  nor  forces  in  the  province  of 
Bengal.  And  the  city  of  Manilla  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  con- 
firmed to  us  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  in  America. 
In  Europe,  likewife,  the  French  reftored  to  us  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  and  we  re- 
ftored to  them  the  ifland  of  Belleifle.  In  Germany,  after  fix  years  fpent  in  marches 
and  countermarches,  numerous  ikirmiflies  and  bloody  battles.  Great  Britain  ac- 
quired much  military  fam.e,  but  at  the  expence  of  30  millions  fterling.!  As  to  the 
objects  of  that  war,  it  was  agieed  that  a  mutual  reftitution  and  oblivion  fliould  take 
place,  and  each  party  fit  down  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  fame  fituation  in  v/hich 
they  began  it.  And  peace  was  reftored  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  fides  .to 
be  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  the  war. 

The  war,  to  which  a  period  was  now  put,  was  the  moft  brilliant  in  the  Britifli 
annab.  No  national  prejudices  nor  party  difputes  then  exifted.  The  fame  truly 
Britilh  fpirit  by  which  the  minifter  was  animated, 'fired  the  brcaft  of  the  foldier  and 
feaman.  The  nation  had  then  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  wealth  unknown,  to  former 
ages  ;  and  the  monied  m.an,  pleafed  with  the  afped  of  the  times,  confiding  in  the 
abilities  of  the  minifter,  and  courage  of  the  people,  cheerfully  opened  his  purfe. 
The  incredible  fums  of  18,  19,  and  22  millions,  raifed  by  a  few  citizens  of  London, 
upon  a  fhort  notice,  for  the  fervice  of  the  years  17595  1760,  and  1761,  were  no  lefs 
6  .  .         .      .  ,  aftonifiiing- 
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aftonjlliing  to  Europe,  than  the  facccfs  which  attended  the  Britifli  fleets  and  armies 
ill  every  quarter,  of  the  globe. 

But  the  peace,  though  it  received  the  lantlion  of  a  majority  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  was  far  from  giving  uni\^erfal  fatisfaclion  to  tlie  people.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  begun,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  it  was  concluded,  were 
condemned.  The  terms  a'lfo  were  cenfured  by  many,  as  extremely  inadequate  to 
what  nright  jufily  have  been  expected  from  the  numerous  vi6tories  and  advantages 
which  ha.d  been  obtained  againft  the  enemy.  And  from  this  period  various  caufes 
concurred  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  in  the  nation. 

On  the  :.30th  of  April,  1763,  three  of  the  king's  meffengers  entered  the  houfe  of 
John  Wilkes,  efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Aylelbury,  and  feized  his  perfon,  by 
virtue  of  ,a  general  warrant  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  which  directed  them  to  feize 

•  "  the -.authors,  printers,  and  publiOiers,  of  a  fedilious  and  treafonable  paper,  in- 
titled.  The  North  Briton,  No.  45."  The  papers  pubiiuicd  under  this  title,  feverely 
arraigned  the  conduft  of  the  adminiftration,  and  reprefented  the  carl  of  Bute  as 
the 'favourite  of  the  king,  and  tlie  perfon  from^  whom  jneafures  of  government  of  a 
very  pernicious  tendency  originated.  The  45th  number  contained  ftrifilures  on 
the  king's  fpeech.    Mr.  Wilkes  v/as  fufpetied  to  be  the  author,  but  his  name  was 

.not  mentioned  in  the  warrant  by  which  he  was  apprehended.  He  objetled  to  be- 
ing taken  into  cuftody  by  f  jch  a  wa  ra  it,  allegirig  that  it  was  illegal.  However 
lie  was  forcibly  carried  before  the  fec> claries  or  ftate  for  examination,  and  they 

x:omraittcd  him  clofe  prifoner  to  tiie  i'-v- -r,  his  mofcfecret  and  confidential  papers 
icing  alfo  feized.  He  was  hkewife  ciprlved  of  his  comnn'.hon  as  colonel  of  the 
Buckinghamflnre  militia.  -Not  to  mention  the  privilege  of  parliament,  which  was 
liagrantiy  violated,  the  warrants,  thoagh  conformable  to  precedent,  were  in- 
conuftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  ijriiiih  cot.llitution,  fubftituting  difcretion  in  the 
place  of  law,  which  knov^s  no  difcretion,  nor  leaves  .:he  conftruction  to  be  put  on 
warrants  to  thofe  low  creatures  Vvho  muft  be  entrufred  Vvith  their  execution.  A 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  procured  by  his  friends,  he  vv^as  brouglit  up  to- the 

,  court  of  (vonimon  Fleas,  and  the  matter  being  there  argued,  he  was  ord -red  to  be 
difcharged.  This  affair  made  a  great  noife  ;  peopic  or  ail  ranks  intereiled  thern- 
felves  in  it,  and  V/eftminfter-hali  r'efounded  with  acciamations  when  he  >vas  fet  at 
liberty.  An  information,  hov/ever,  v/as  filed  againft  him  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  at  his  majefty  s  fuit,  as  author  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45  ;  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after  thefe  tranfarSlions,  Mr.  Wilkes  flood  up  in  his 
place,  and  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  complained  to  the  houfe,  that  in  his  perfori 
the  rights  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  and  the  privileges  of  parliarncLts 
had  been  violated  by  his  imprifonment,  the  plundering  of  his  houfe,  and  the 
feizure  of  his  papers:  The  fame  day,  a  meffage  was  font  to  acquaint  the  houfe  of 
cdmmons  with  the  information  his  majelly  had  received,  that  John  Wiikes,  efq. 

,,a  memb,er  of  that  houfe,  was  the  autlror  of  a  mioft  feditious  and  dangerous  libel, 
and  the  m^eafures  that  had  been  taken  thereupon.  The  next  day  a  duel  was  f"ought 
in  Hyde  Park  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martin,  another  member  of  par- 
liament, and  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  received  a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  belly  with  a  piftol-bullet.  Both  houfes  of  parliament  foon  concurred 
in  voting  the  North-Briton,  No.  45,  to  be  a  falfe,  fcanclalous,  and  fediaous  libel, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hanguian.  This  order  was  accordingly 
executed,  though  not  without  great  oppolition  from  the  populace;  and  Mr. 
Harlsy,  one  of  the  iherifis  who  attended,  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter 
in  the  Manfion-Houfe.  Another  profecutio'n  was  commenced  againft  Mr.  ¥/ilkes, 
for  having  caufed-  an  obfccne  and  profane  poem  to  be  printed,  intitied,  "An  Effay 
on  Woman."  Of  this,  only  twelve  copies  had  been  privately  printed  ;  and  it  did 
not  -appear  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  Finding,  however,  that,  he 
I  fiiould 
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fhould  continue  to  be  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  when  his  wound  was  in 
fome  degree  healed^,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdo  n.  He  was  foon  atter 
expelled  the  houfe  of  commons ;  verdicts  were  alfo  given  againft  him,  botn  on 
account  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  Effay  on  Woman,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1764  he  was  outlawed.  Sundry  other  perfons  had  been  taken  up  for  being 
concerned  in  printing  and  publiihing  the  North.  Briton  5  but  fome  of  them  obtained 
verdifts  againll:  the  king  s  meffengers  for  falfe  imprifonment. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  been  made  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury,  refigned  that  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  George  Grenviije.  And 
under  this  gentleman's  adminiftration,  an  aft  was  paffed,  faid  to  have  been  framed 
by  him,  entitled,  "An  ASt  for  laying  ^  Jlamp-duty  in  the  Britilli  Colonies  of  North- 
America,"  which  received  the  royal  aflent  on  the  22d  of  March  1 765.  Some  other 
regulations  were  previoufly  made,  under  pretence  of  preventing  fmuggling  in 
America ;  but  which  in  effeft  fo  cramped  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  pre- 
judicial both  to  them  and  to  the  mother-country.  As  foon  as  it  was  known  in 
North  America  that  the  Jiamp-nEi  was  pafl'ed,  the  whole  continent  was  kindled  in 
to  a  flame.  As  the  Americans  had  hitherto  been  taxed  by  their  own  reprefenta- 
tives  in  their  provincial  alfemblies,  they  loudly  aflerted,  that  the  BritiOi  parliament, 
in  which  they  were  not  reprefented,  had  no  right  to  tax  them.  Indeed,  the  fame 
doftrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  Britiih  parliament,  when  the  ftamp-a£l  was 
under  conhderation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  the  colonies,  who 
had  been  protetted  by  Great  Britain,  ought,  in  reafon  and  juftice,  to  contribute 
towards  the  expence  of  the  mother-country.  "  Thefe  children  of  our  own  plant- 
ing," faid  Mr.  George  Grenville,  fpeaking  of  the  Americans,  "  nourillied  by  our 
indulgence,  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree  of  ftrength  and  opulence,  and 
proteifted  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from 
the  heavy  load  of  national  expence  which  we  lie  under?" 

When  the  ftamp-acf,  as  printed  by  royal  authority,  reached  the  colonies,  it  was 
treated  with  every  mark  of  indignation  and  contempt  Several  afts  of  violence 
were  likewife  committed,  with  a  view  of  preventing  its  operation ;  and  alTociations 
were  alfo  formed  in  the  refpetfive  ftates,  whereby  the  people  bound  thenifelves 
not  to  import  or  purchafe  any  Britifii  manufactures,  till  that  aft  fliould  be  repealed. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  different  colonies  alfo  eftabliffied  committees  to  correfpond 
with  each  other,  concerning  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole,  and  even  appointed 
deputies  from  thofe  committees  to  meet  in  Congress  at  New-York.  Ihey  af- 
fembled  in  that  city,  in  Oftober  1765,  and  this  was  the  firft  congrefs  held  on  the 
American  continent. 

Thefe  commotions  in  America  occafioned  fo  great  an  alarm  in  England,  that 
the  king  thought  proper  to  difmifs  his  minifters.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury;  and  fome  of  his  lordfliip's  friends  fucceed- 
ed to  the  vacant  places.  In  March  1766,  an  aft  was  paffed  for  repealing  the 
American  ftamp-aft.  This  was  countenanced  and  fupported  by  the  new  miniftry; 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  connefted  with  them,  yet  fpoke  with  great  force  in  fa- 
vour of  the  repeal.  He  faid  of  the  late  miniftry,  that  "  every  capital  meafure  they 
had  taken  was  entirely  wrong."  He*  contended  that  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  "  For  the  commons  of  America,  repre- 
fented in  their  feveral  affemblies,  have  ever  been  in  poffeiTion  of  the  exercife  of 
their  conftitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They  would 
have  been  flaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  fame  time,  this  kingdom,  as 
the  fupreme  governing  and  legiflative  power,  has  always  bound  the  colonies  by 
her  laws,  by  her  regulations,  and  reftriftions  in  trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufac- 
tures— in  every  thing  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  with- 
out their  confent." 

Y  y  At 
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■.  At  the  time  that  the  ftamp-acl  was  repealed,  an  act  was  alfo  paned  for  fecuring 
the  dependence  of  the  American  colonies  on  Great  Britain.  But  this  does  not  ap- 
pear then  to  have  given  much  umbrage  to  the  colonifts ;  and  the  repeal  of  the 
fta.mp-a(St  occafioned  great  rejoicings  both  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends  continued  in  adminiftration  but  a 
ihort  time.  On-'the  30th  of  July,  1 766,  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  firft  lord 
of  the  treafury,  in  the  room  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham;  the  earl  of  Shelburne, 
fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Richmond;  Charles  Townfnend, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  nov/  created  earl  of  Chatham,  v/as 
appointed  lord-privy-fcal ;  but  that  eminent  ftatefman's  acceptance  of  a  peer- 
age, as  it  removed  him  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  greatly  lefiTened  his  influence. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Townfliend,  who  had  exerted  great  ability  both  in 
the  cabinet  and  in  parliament,  lord  North  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  afterwards  firft  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  head  of  the  adminiftration,  which  be- 
gan the  American  war  without  neceflity,  conducted  it  without  fpirit  or  prudence, 
and  at  laft  concluded  it  with  infinite  diihonour  and  difadvantage. 

In  the  year  1 768,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  for  a  coniiderable  time  refided  in  France, 
came  over  to  England,  and  again  became  an  objeft  of  public  attention.  The 
parliament  had  juft  before  been  diflblved;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London,  though 
he  ftill  lay  under  the  fentence  of  outlawry,  he  offered  hirafelf  a  candidate  to  re- 
prefent  that  city  in  the  enfuing  parliament.    He  was  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tion s^  and  the  generality  appeared  greatly  interefted  in  his  favour,  but  he  loft  his 
eleftion ;  only  1247  liverymen  voted  for  him.    His  want  of  fuccefs  did  not  dif- 
courage  him,  for  he  immediately  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Middlefex.    He  was  attended  by  an  amazing  number  of  people  to  Brentford,  the 
place  of  eleftion.    The  two  other  candidates  had  large  fortunes,  and  great  con- 
nedlions  in  the  county ;  they  had  reprefented  it  for  feveral  years,  and  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  whole  intereft  of  the  court.  Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  being  confidered 
as  a  man  who  had  been  unjuftly  and  unconftitutionally  perfecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment, Vv'as  eletled  by  a  great  majority,  on  the  28th  of  March.    The  extreme  joy 
of  the  populace  at  this  event,  produced  fome  irregularities  in  the  city  of  London, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  eieiStion :  and,  on  the  following  day,  orders  were 
given  to  the  guards  on  duty  at  St.  James's  to  be  in  readinefs  at  the  beat  of  drum, 
to  march  to  fupprefs  any  riot  that  might  happen.    In  May  following,  Mr.  Wilkes 
having  voluntarily  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  court  of  king's-bench,  was  com- 
,mitted  to  the  king's-bench  prifon.    Soon  after  this,  a  number  of  perfons  having 
affembled  in  St.  George's  Fields,  near  that  prifon,  in  hopes  of  feeing  Mr.  W~iike&, 
fome  diforder  enfaed,  and  the  foldiers  were  raflily  ordered  to  fire  among  the  mob. 
Several  perfons  were  killed,  and  in  particular  one  William  Allen,  who  was  fingled 
out,  purfued  by  one  of  the  foldiers,  and  fhot  near  his  father's  houfe,  in  a  manner 
which  the  occalion  could  in  no  refpc£t  juftify.  This  affair  made  a  great  noife  ;  and 
the  pains  taken  by  the  minifter  to  fupport  and  vindicate  the  military,  increafed  the 
odium  of  the  tranfaclion.  On  the  8  th  of  June  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  reverfed, 
and  on  the  i8th  of  the  fame  month  fentence  was  paffed  on  him ;  that,  for  the  re- 
publication of  The  North  Briton,  No.  45^  he  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  be  imprifoned  ten  months ;  and  for  publiihing  the  Eflay  on  Woman, 
that  he  fliould  pay  the  fame  fine  and  be  Imprifoned  twelve  months,  to  be  computed 
from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  former  imprifonment.    He  afterwards  peti- 
tioned the  houfe  of  clsmmons,  complaining  of  the  injuftice  and  illegality  of  the 
proceedings  againft  him  ;  but  the  houfe  voted,  that  his  complaints  were  frivolous 
and  groundlefs.  He  Vv-as  alfo  again  expelled,  for  publiOiing  fome  prefatory  remarks 
on  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  to  the  chairman  of  the  quarter- 
felTions  at  Lambeth,  previous  to  the  unhappy  affair  of  St.  George's  Fields,  and 

a  new 
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a  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  iffaed  for  the  ekflion  of  a  member  for  the  county 
of  Middlefex. 

The  rigour  with  which  Mr.  \^'ilkes  was  profeciited  only  increafed  his  popula- 
rity. Before  his  expuhion  he  had  been  chofen  an  alderman  of  London  ;  and  on 
the  1 6th  of  February,  1769,  he  was  re-elecled  at  Brentford  member  for  the  county 
of  Aliddlefex.  The  return  having  been  made  to  the  houfe,  it  was  refolved,  that 
Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled  that  feflion,  was  incapable  of  being  eletted  a- 
member  of  that  parlia^ment.  The  late  election,  therefore,  was  declared  void,  and 
a  new  writ  iffued  for  another.  He  was  once  more  unanimoully  re-eletled  by  tlie 
freeholders,  and  the  elettion  was  again  declared  void  by  the  houfe  of  commons. 
After  this  a  new  eleftion  being  ordered,  colonel  Luttrel,  in  order  to  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  court,  vacated  the  feat  which  he  already  had  in  parliament,  by  the- 
acceptance  of  a  nominal  place,  and  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Middlefex.  Though  the  whole  weight  of  court  interell  was  thrown  into  the  fcale- 
in  this  gentleman's  favour,  yet  a  mojorityof  near  four  to  one  appeared  againll  him' 
on  the  day  of  eleftion ;  the  numbers  for  Wilkes  being  1143,  and  for  Luttrel  only 
296.  Notwithftanding  this,  two  days  after  the  eletlion,  it  was  refolved  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  Mr.  Luttrel  ought  to  have  been  returned  a  knight  of  the 
fliire  for  the  county  of  Middlefex;  and  the  deputy-clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered 
to  amend  the  retm-n,  by  erafing  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  inferting  that  of  co- 
lonel Luttrel.  The  latter  accordingly  took  his  feat  in  parliament ;  but  this  was 
thought  fo  grofs  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  electors,  that  it  excited  a  very  ge- 
neral difcontent. 

Petitions,  couched  in  very  ftrong  terms,  were  prefented  to  the  throne  from  dif- 
ferent places,  complaining  of  this  and  other  national  grievances.  The  county  of 
Aliddlefex,  as  the  moft  immediately  affefted,  took  the  lead  on  this  occafion,  and 
prefented  a  petition,  in  which  they  complained,  "  that  their  legal  and  tree  choice  of 
a  reprefentative  had  been  repeatedly  rejefted,  and  the  right  of  election  finally 
taken  from  them,  by  the  unprecedented  feating  of  a  candidate  who  was  never 
chofen  by  the  county."  They  alfo  faid,  that  "  inftead  of  the  ancient  and  legal 
civil  police,  the  military  were  introduced  at  every  opportunity,  unneceiTarily  and 
unlawfully ;  that  the  civil  magiftracy  was  rendered  contemptible,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  improper  and  incapable  perfons ;  and  that  the  civil  magiftrates,  being- 
tampered  with  by  adminiltration,  negletled  and  refufed  to  difcharge  their  duty." 
Thefe  petitioners  likewife  addrelTed  hismajefty  in  the  following  terms :  "With; 
great  grief  and  forrow  we  have  long  beheld  the  endeavours  of  certain  evil-minded 
perfons  to  infufe  into  your  royal  mind  notions  and  opinions  of  the  moft  pernicious 
tendency,  and  who  promote  and  counfei  fuch  meafures  as  cannot  fail  to  deftroy  that 
harmony  and  confidence  which  fliould  ever  fubfift  betv/een  a  juft  and  virtuous 
prince,  and  a  free  and  loyal  people."  Petitions  of  a  fimilar  nature  were  prefented 
from  the  livery  of  London,  the  eleftors  of  Weftminfter,  from  feveral  other  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  about  fcventeen  counties.  Thefe  petitions  were  faid  to  be- 
figned  by  upwards  of  60,000  electors.  Some  of  them  were  principally  confined  to 
the  violated  right  of  election,  but  others  were  more  diffufe  ;  and  Yorkflfire-,  Weft- 
minfter, and  fome  others,  pravcd,  in  exprefs  terms,  for  a  diilolution  of  parliament,- 
under  the  idea  of  its  being  venal  and  corrupt.  AddrelTes  were,  however,  procured 
from  fundry  other  places,  of  a  very  different  tendency,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  government ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  was  ex- 
tremelv  manifeft  that  a  great  fpirit  of  difcontent  prevailed  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  a  very  important  acf  was  pafled  for  regulating  the  con- 
duel  of  the  houfe-  of  commons  in  controverted  eleftions.  Thefe  ufed  formerly  to 
be  determined  by  the  houfe  at  large,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes,  fo  that  they  vvere 
iconlidered  merely  as  party-matters;  and  the  ftrongeft  party,  which  was-ahvays  that. 
'  '■   '  Y  y  z  of 
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of  the  miriillry,  was  fure  to  carry  the  point,  without  paying  the  lead  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  queftion  on  either  fide.  But  by  the  bill,  which  was  now  paffed, 
commonly  called  the  Grenville-a£t,  as  it  was  drawn  up  and  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Grenville,  they  were  ordered  for  the  future  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  of 
thirteen  members,  chofen  by  lot,  and  under  the  facred  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  and 
iince  the  enatlion  of  this  law,  no  well-grounded  complaint  has  been  made  againft 
their  decifions. 

After  the  term  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  imprifonment  was  expired,  in  the  year  1771,  he 
was  chofen  one  of  the  fheriffs  for  London  and  Middlefex  ;  and  the  fame  year  a  re- 
markable contefh  happened  between  the  city  of  London  and  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. Several  printers  had  been  ordered  to  attend  that  houfe,  being  charged  with 
having  inferted  in  their  news-papers,  accounts  of  the  fpeeches  of  members  of  par- 
liament, contrary  to  a  ftanding  order  of  the  houfe.  One  of  thefe  printers,  who  had 
refufed  to  attend  the  furamons  of  the  houfe,  was  apprehended  by  a  meffenger  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  in  his  own  houfe ;  whereupon  he  immediately  fent  for  a 
conftable,  and  the  meffenger  was  carried  before  the  lord-mayor  at  the  manfion- 
houfe,- where  the  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver  alfo  then  were.  The  deputy  ferjeant 
at  arms  alfo  attended,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  fpeaker,  that  both  the 
meffenger  and  the  printer  fiiould  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  was  refufed  by  the 
lord-mayor,  who  aflied,  for  what  crime,  and  upon  what  authority,  the  meffenger 
had  arrefted  the  printer  ?  The  meffenger  anfwered,  he  had  done  it  by  warrant  from 
the  fpeaker.  It  was  then  afked,  if  the  warrant  had  been  backed  by  a  city  magif- 
trate  ?  Which  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  the  warrant  was  demanded,  and, 
after  much  altercation,  produced;  and  its  validity  being  argued  by  the  printer's 
counfel,  the  thi'ee  magiftrates  prefent  difcharged  him  from  confinement.  His  com- 
plaint for  an  affault  and  faife  imprifonment  being  them  heard,  and  the  fafts  proved 
and  admitted,  the  meffenger  was  afked  for  bail,  which  the  ferjeant  having  refufed 
to  give,  a  warrant  for  his  commitment  to  prifon  was  made  out,  and  figned  by  the 
lord-mayor  and  the  two  aldermen ;  but  the  ferjeant  then  offered  bail,  which  was 
accepted.  The  confequence  of  this  tranfaftion  was,  that  a  few  days  after,  the 
lord-mayor  Crofby,  and  alderman  Oliver,  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  were 
committed  prifoners  to  the  Tower  for  their  fhare  in  this  bufmefs,  by  the  authority 
of  the  houfe  ;  but  they  avoided,  as  much  as  poffible,  any  new  conteft  with  Mr. 
Wilkes.  That  gentleman  was  chofen  member  for  Middlefex  in  the  fubfequent 
parliament,  and  in  the  year  1783,  after  the  change  of  lord  North's  adminiftration, 
ail  the  declarations,  orders,  and  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  refpetling 
his  ele6\ion  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the 
journals  of  that  houfe,  "  as  being  fabverfive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
ele6aors  of  this  kingdom."  And  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  in  confequence  ot 
his  manly  and  fpirited  contefts  with  the  government,  general  warrants  were 
declared  to  be  illegal,  and  an  end  was  put  to  fuch  warrants,  and  to  the  unlawful 
feizure  of  an  Englifliman's  papers  by  ftate  meffengers. 

EleQive  kingdoms  are  fubjeft  to  fuch  violent  fliocks  and  convullions  upon  every 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  in  moft  of  the  modern  ftates 
of  Europe,  to  eftabliih  hereditary  monarchies ;  and  even  in  thefe  laft  a  difputed 
title  is  always  attended  with  fuch  civil  wars  and  bloodfhed,  that  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  keep  the  line  of  fucceffion  as  clear  and  diftinft  as  poffible  This  is 
the  reafon  why  fo  much  attention  is  given  in  this  kingdom  to  the  marriages  of  the 
royal  family.  The  king's  two  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland, 
having  married  privately,  the  former  the  coimtefs  dowager  of  Waldegrave,  the 
latter  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Horton,  daughter  to  lord  Irnham ;  a  bill  was 
now  paffed,  in  the  year  1772,  enafting,  That  all  the  defcendants  of  his  late  majeffy 
(other  th^n  the  iffue  of  prlnceffes,  who  have  married,  or  may  hereafter  marry  into 
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foreign  families)  fliall  be  incapable  of  contrafting  marriage  without  the  confent  of 
the  king,  or  his  fucceflbrs  on  the  throne,  fignitied  under  the  great  feal,  and 
declared  in  council ;  that  every  fuch  marriage,  without  fuch  confent,  fhall  be  void; 
that,  neverthelefs,  fuch  defcendants  being  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  upon 
their  giving  the  privy-council  twelve  months  notice  of  their  defign,  may,  after  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  enter  into  marriage  without  the  royal  confent,  unlefs  both 
houfes  of  parhament  fhall  within  that  time  exprefsly  declare  their  difapprobation, 
of  it. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-a£f,  which  was  received  with  great  joy  in  America, 
all  things  became  quiet  there  :  but  unhappily  new  attempts  were  made  to  tax  them 
in  the  Britifh  parliament,  though,  belides  the  experience  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
ftamp-aft,  governor  Pownall,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  w^ith  the  difp(-.fiiion  of 
the  colonifts,  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1767,  "  It  is  a  fa6f  which  this  houfe 
ought  to  be  apprifed  of  in  all  its  extent,  that  the  people  of  America,  univerfally, 
unitedly,  and  unalterably,  are  refolved  not  to  fubmit  to  any  internal  tax  impofed 
upon  them  by  any  legiflature,  in  which  they  have  not  a  fliare  by  reprefentatives  of 
their  own  election."   He  added,  "  this  claim  muft  not  be  underftood,  as  though, 
it  were  only  the  pretences  of  party  leaders  and  demagogues ;  as  though  it 
were  only  the  vifions  of  fpeculative  enthuliafts ;  as  though  it  were  the  mere 
ebullition  of  a  faftion  which  muft  fubfide  ;  as  though  it  were  only  temporary,  and. 
partial — it  is  the  cool,  deliberate,  principled  maxim  of  every  man  of  bufinefs  in 
the  country."    The  event  verified  the  juftice  of  thefe  obfervations  ;  yet  the  fame 
year  an  aft  was  palfed,  laying  certain  duties  on  paper,  glafs,  tea,  &c.  imported, 
into  America,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonies  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue  to  the 
government.    About  two  years  after,  it  was  thought  proper  to  repeal  thefe  duties, 
except  that  on  tea ;  but  as  it  was  not  the  amount  of  the  duties,  but  the  right  of  the- 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impofe  taxes  in  America,  which  was  the  fubje£l  of 
difpute,  the  repealing  the  other  duties  anfwered  no  purpofe,  while  that  on  tea  re- 
mained, which  accordingly  became  a  frefli  fubjeft  of  conteft  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Eaft  India  company  to  become  inftrumental  in  enforcing- 
the  tea-duty  in  America,  an  aft  was  palled,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  export 
their  teas,  duty-free,  to  all  places  whatfoever.  Several  fliips  were  accordingly 
freio-hted  with  teas  for  the  different  colonies,  by  the  company,  who  alfo  appointed 
ao-ents  there  for  the  difpofal  of  that  commodity.  This  was  confidered  by  the 
Americans  as  a  fcheme  calculated  to  pave  the  way  to  an  unlimited  taxation.  For 
it  was  eafily  comprehended,  that  if  the  tea  was  once  landed,  and  in  the  cuftody  of 
the  confignees,  no  affociations  nor  other  meafures  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  its. 
fale  and  confumption ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  when  taxation  was 
eftablifhed  in  one  inftance,  it  would  be  reftrained  in  others.  Thefe  ideas  being  ge- 
nerally prevalent  in  America,  it  was  refolved  by  the  colonifts  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  tea-cargoes  amongft  them,  at  whatever  hazard.  Accordingly,  three 
fhips  laden  with  tea  having  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bofton  in  December,  1773,  a 
numiber  of  armed  men,  under  the  difguife  of  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  thefe  lliips, 
and  in  a  few  hours  difcharged  their  whole  cargoes  into  the  fea,  without  doing  any 
other  damage,  or  offering  any  injury  to  the  captains  or  crews.  Some  fmaller  quan- 
tities of  tea  met  afterwards  with  a  fimilar  fate  at  Bofton,  and  a  few  other  places ; 
but  in  general,  the  commiffioners  for  the  fale  of  that  commodity  were  obliged  to 
relinquifh  their  employments,  and  the  mafters  of  the  tea-veffels,  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  of  danger,  returned  again  to  England  with  their  cargoes.  At  New  York,  in-^ 
deed,  the  tea  was  landed  under  the  cannon  of  a  man  of  war.  But  the  perfons  in 
the  fervice  of  government  there,  were  obliged  to  confent  to  its  being  locked  up 
from  ufe.  And  in  South  Carolina  fome  Vv'as  thrown  into  the  river,  as  at  Bofton, 
and  the  reft  put  mto  darnp  warehoufes,  where  it  periflied. 
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Thefc  proceedings  in  America  excited  fo  much  indignation  in  the  Enghfli  go- 
vernment, that  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1774,  an  aft  was  paffed  for  removing  the 
cuftom-houfe  officers  from  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  fliutting  up  the  port.  Another 
aft  was  foon  after  paffed  "  for  better  regulating  the  government  in  the  province  of 
Maffachufets'  Bay."  The  delign  of  this  aft  was  to  aker  the  conftitution  of  that  pro- 
vince as  it  ftood  upon  the  charter  of  king  William  ;  to  take  the  whole  executive 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  to  veft  the  nomination  of  the  counfeilors, 
judges,  and  magiftrates  of  all  kinds,  including  flieriffs,  in  th^  crown,  and  in  fome 
cafes  in  the  king's  governor,  and  all  to  be  removeable  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown. 
Another  aft  was  alfo  paffed,  empowering  the  governor  of  Maffachufets'  Bay  to 
fend  perfons  accufed  of  crimes  there,  to  be  tried  in  England  for  fuch  offences. 
Some  time  after  an  aft  was  likewife  paffed  "  for  making  more  effe6lual  provilion 
for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,"  enabling  the  king  to  eftablifli  a  le- 
giflative  council  for  that  province,  ,in  iwhich  his  majefty's  Canadian  Roman  catho- 
lic fubjefts  were  entitled  to  a  place.  The  French  laws,  and  a  trial  without  jury, 
were  alfo  eftabliflied  in  civil  cafes,  and  the  Englilh  laws,  with  a  trial  by  jury,  in 
criminal;  and  the  popifli  clergy  were  invefted  with  a  legal  right  to  their  tithes 
from  all  who  were  of  their  own  religion.  No  affembly  of  the  people,  as  in  other 
Britifli  colonies,  was  appointed,  it  being  faid  in  the  aft,  that  it  was  then  inexpe- 
dient :  but  the  king  was  to  ereft  fuch  courts  of  criminal,  civil,  and  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiftion,  as  he  fliould  think  proper.  The  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
were  likewife  extended  by  the  a6f,  thoufands  of  miles  at  the  back  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, whereby,  it  was  faid,  a  government  little  better  than  defpotic  was  eftabliflied 
throughout -an  extenfive  country,  it  was  alfo  thought  extremely  injurious  to  the 
Britifli  fettlers  in  Canada,  that  they  fliould  be  compelled  to  fubmit  to  French  laws, 
and  be  deprived  of  thofe  privileges  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  in  other  parts 
of  his  majefty's  dominions. 

Tlie  meafures  of  government  had  fo  univerfally  exafperated  America,  that 
agreements  were  entered  into  in  the  different  colonies,  whereby  the  fubfcribers. 
bound  themfelves  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  and  in  the  preferice  of  God,  to  fuf- 
pend  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  laft  day  of  the  month 
of  Auguft,  1774,  until  the  Bofton-port  bill,  and  the  other  late  obnoxious  laws, 
were  repealed,  and  the  colony  of  Maffachufets'  Bay  fully  reftored  to  its  chartered 
rights.  The  flame  continued  to  increafe  and  extend  in  America,  till  at  length 
twelve  of  the  colonies,  including  that  whole  ex-tent  of  country  which  reaches  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  had  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  General  Congrefs, 
which  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  They  met  ac-v 
eordingly,  and  the  number  of  delegates  amounted  to  fifty-one  ;  who  reprefented 
the  feveral  colonies  of  New  Hampfliire  (2  delegates),  Maffachufets'  Bay  (4), 
Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  (2),  Connefticut  (3),  New  York  (7),  New 
Jerfey  (4),  Pennfylvania  (7),  the  lower  counties  on  Delaware  (3),  Maryland  (4), 
-Virginia  (7),  North  Carolina  (3),  and  South  Carolina  (5)  ;  Georgia  afterwards  ac- 
ceded to  the  confederacy,  and  fent  deputies  to  the  Congrefs.  They  entered  into 
an  affociation,  in  which  they  bound  themfelves  and  their  conftituents,  not  to  im- 
port into  Britifli  America,  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  any  goods,  wares,  ormer- 
chandifc  whatfoever,  from  the  ift  day  of  D?*  ember  following;  nox  to  import  any 
Eaft  India  tea  from  any  part  of  the  world;  nor  to  export  any  merchandife  or  com- 
modity whatfoever  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Weft  Indies,  from  the  loth  of 
September  1775,  unlefs'the  aft  for  flopping  the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour 
of  Bofton,  that  tor  altering  the  charter  and  government  of  the  province  of  Maffa- 
chufets' Bay,  the  Quebec  aft,  the  a6ls  by  which  duties  were  impofed  on  any  com- 
modities imported  into  America,  and  fome  other  afts,  which  they  enumerated^ 
were  repealed.    Thev  avowed  their  allegiance  to  his  majefty,  and  their  afl'eftidn 
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and  regard  for  their  fellow  fubjefts  in  Great  Britain,  but  aflerted  the  necefiity  of 
their  adopting  fuch  meafures  as  were  calculated  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  thofe  griev- 
ances which  they  laboured  under  and  which,  they  faid,  "  threatened  deftru61:ion 
to  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies." 

They  alfo  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  enumerated  their  fevc- 
ral  grievances,  and  folicited  his  majelly  to  grant  thera  peace,  liberty,  and  fafety. 
They  likewife  pubiilhed  an  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  another  to  the 
colonies  in  general,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
7'he  congrefs  broke  up  on  the  26th  of  October,  having  refolved,  that  another 
congrefs  ihould  be  held  in  the  fame  place,  on  the  loth  ot  May  following,  unlefs 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  Ihould  be  redreffed  before  that  time:  and 
thev  recommended  to  all  the  colonies  to  choofe  deputies,  as  foon  as  poffible,  for 
that  purpofe.  * 

Shortly  after  thefe  events,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long  in  an  in- 
firm ftate  of  health,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  exprelTed  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms  his  difapprobation  of  the  whole  fyllem  of  American  politics.  He  alfo  made 
a  motion  for  immediately  recalling  the  troops  from  Bofton.  He  reprefented  this  as 
a  matter  which  fliould  be  inftantly  adopted  ;  urging,  that  an  hour  then  loft,  in  al- 
laying the  ferment  in  America,  might  produce  years  of  calamity.  He  alleged, 
that  this  conciliatory  meafure  would  be  well-timed;  and  as  a  mark  of  atFe£tion  and 
good-will  on  our  lide,  would  remove  all  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  on  the  other, 
and  inftantaneoufly  produce  the  happieft  effecls  to  both.  His  lordfliip's  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority,  68  againft  18;  as  was  alfo  a  bill  which  he  brought  in 
foon  after  for  fetling  the  American  troubles,  by  61  to  32.  The  methods  propofed 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  promoting  an  accommodation,  met  alfo  with  a  limilar 
fate.  The  number  of  his  majefty's  troops  was  ordered  to  be  augmented ;  and  an 
act:  was  palTed  for  reftraining  the  commerce  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  to 
prohibit  their  filhery  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  motion  was,  indeed,  af- 
-tcrwards  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  lord  North,  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  for 
■fufpending  the  exercife  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  America,  claimed  by  the  BritiOi 
parliament,  in  fuch  of  the  colonies  as  Ihould,  in  their  general  aflemblies,  raife  fuch 
contributions  as  were  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parliament.  This  motion  was 
carried,  and  afterwards  communicated  to  fome  of  the  provincial  aflemblies;  but  it 
was  rejected  by  them  as  delufive  and  unfatisfaftory,  and  only  calculated  to  difunite 
them.  The  petition  from  the  congrefs  to  the  king  was  ordered  by  his  majefty  to 
be  laid  before  the  parliament :  whereupon  Dr.  Franklin,  and  tvv^o  other  American 
agents,  folicited  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  behalf  of  the 
colonies,  in  fapport  of  that  petition :  but  their  application  was  rejefted ;  it  being 
faid,  that  the  American  congrefs  was  no  legal  aflembly,  and  that  therefore  no  peti- 
tion could  be  received  from  it  with  propriety. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies  began  to  prepare  for 
war.;  they  trained  and  exercifed  their  militia  with  great  induftry;  and  when  advice 
was  received  of  a  proclamation  which  was  iflued  in  England,  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  to  America,  meafures  were  immediately  adopted  to 
remedy  the  defett.  And -to  render  themfelves  as  independent  as  pollible  of  fo- 
reigners, for  the  fupply  of  thofe  articles,  mills  were  erefted,  and  manufaftories 
formed,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  for  the  making  of  gun-powder  ;  and 
encouragement  was  given  in  all  the  colonies,  for  the  fabrication  of  arms  of  every 
kind. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  that  the  firft  blood  was  drawn  in  this  unhap- 
py civil  war.  The  Americans  having  collefted  fome  military  ftores  at  the  town  of 
Concord  in  New-England,  general  Gage,  governor  of  the  colony,  fent  the  grena- 
diers and  light  infantry  of  the  army  to  deftroy  them.    The  detachment,  confifting 
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of  about  900  men,  embarked  in  boats  at  Bofton,  and  having  landed  at  a  place  called 
Phipps's  Farm,  proceeded  with  expedition  towards  Concord.  When  they  arrived  at 
Lexington,  they  found  a  company  of  militia,  of  about  100  men,  muftered  near  a 
meeting-houfe    It  was  juft  before  fun-rife  when  the  Britifli  troops  came  in  fight 
of  them ;  whereupon  an  officer  in  the  van  called  out,  "  Difperfe,  you  rebels ! 
throw  down  your  arms,  and  difperfe  ! "  the  foldiers  at  the  fame  time  running  up 
with  loud  huzzas.    Some  fcattering  fhots  were  firft  fired,  and  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  general  difcharge,  by  which  eight  of  the  American  militia  were 
killed,  and  feveral  wounded.    After  this  the  detachment  advanced  to  Concord, 
and  proceeded  to  execute  their  commiffion,  by  rendering  three  pieces  of  cannon 
unferviceable,  burning  fome  new  gun-carriages,  a  number  of  carriage  wheels,  and 
throwing  into  the  river  a  confiderable  quantity  of  flour,  gunpowder,  mufket-balls, 
and  other  articles.    In  the  mean  time  a  fmall  body  of  the  Toilitia  returned  towards 
the  bridge  which  they  had  lately  paiTed  ;  and  upon  this  movement,  the  light  infantry 
retired  on  the  Concord  fide  of  the  river,  and  began  to  deftroy  the  bridge  ;  but,  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  militia,  the  foldiers  immediately  fired,  and  killed  two  men. 
The  Americans  returned  the  lire,  and  a  fkirmifli  enfued  at  the  bridge,  in  which  the 
Englifh  troops  were  forced  to  retreat,  having  feveral  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
a  lieutenant  and  fome  others  taken.    About  this  time  the  country  people  began  to 
rife  more  generally  againft  the  king's  troops,  and  to  attack  them  on  all  quarters; 
fkirmifh  fucceeded  upon  fkirmifh ;  and  a  continued,  though  irregular  fire,  was  fup- 
ported  through  the  whole  of  a  long  and  hot  day.    In  the  march  back,  to  Lexington, 
a  diftance  of  lix  miles,  the  troops  were  extremely  annoyed,  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  whole  body  would  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  general  Gage  fent  lord  Percy  in 
the  morning  to  fupport  them  with  fixteen  companies  of  foot,  and  a  body  of  marines, 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon.    This  powerful  reinforcement  obliged  the  provincials 
for  fome  time  to  keep  their  diftance  :  but  as  foon  as  the  king's  troops  refumed  their 
march,  the  attacks,  as  the  country  people  became  more  numerous,  grew  in  pro- 
portion more  violent,  and  the  danger  was  continually  augmenting,  until  they  ar- 
rived, about  fun-fet,  at  Charles-Town,  from  whence  they  pafTed  over  dire6tly  to 
Bofton,  extremely  haraiTed  and  fatigued.    The  lofs  of  the  king's  troops  amounted 
to  65  killed,  170  wounded,  and  about  20  prifoners    The  Americans  were  comput 
€d  not  to  have  left  more  than  60,  including  killed  and  wounded. 

Soon  after  this  action,  numerous  bodies  of  the  American  militia  invefted  the 
town  of  Bofton,  in  which  general  Gage  and  his  troops  were.  In  all  the  colonies 
they  prepared  for  war  with  the  utmoft  difpatch  ;  and  a  ftop  was  almoft  every  where 
put  to  the  exportation  of  provifions.  The  continental  cougrefs  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1775,  as  propofed,  and  foon  adopted  fuch  meafures  as  confirm- 
ed the  people  in  their  refolutions  to  oppofe  the  Britiili  government  to  the  utmoft. 
Among  their  firft  a£ts,  were  refolutions  for  the  raifmg  of  an  army,  and  the  eftabiifh- 
mcnt  of  a  large  paper  currency  for  its  payment.  They  affumed  the  appellation  of 
"  The  United  Colonies  of  America,"  who  were  fccurities  for  realizing  ihe  nominal 
value  of  this  currency.  They  alfo  ftriftly  prohibited  the  fupplying  of  the  Britifli 
fifneries  with  any  kind  of  provifions;  and  to  render  this  order  the  more  eiTetlual, 
ftopt  all  exportation  to  thofe  colonies,  iflands,  and  places,  which  ftiU  retained  their 
obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  provincial  adventurers,  amounting  to  about  240 
men,  furprifed  the  garrifons  of  Ticonderago  and  Crovv^n  Point,  i  hefe  fortrelTes 
were  taken  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  on  either  fide  :  and  the  provincials  found  in 
the  forts  a  confiderable  number  of  pieces  of  cannon,  befides  mortars,  and  fandry 
kinds  of  military  ftores.  However,  the  force  of  Great  Britain  in  America  was  now 
augmented,  by  the  arrival  at  Bofton,  from  England,  of  the  generals  Howe,  Bur- 
ffoye,  and  Clinton,  with  confiderable  reinforcements.    But  the  continental  con 
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grefs  were  fo  little  intimidated  by  this,  that  they  voted,  a  few  days  after,  that  the 
compact  between  the  crown  and  the  people  of  Maffachufets'  Bay  was  difiblved,  by 
the  violation  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary;  and  therefore  recommended  to 
the  people  of  that  province,  to  proceed  to  the  ellabliflimcnt  of  a  new  government, 
by  eie6fing  a  governor,  afliil:ants,^id  houfe  of  afiembly,  according  to  the  powers 
contained  in  their  original  ^harte" 

Tl:ie  town  of  Bofton  had  now  been  for  fome  time  blocked  up  by  the  provincials": 
but  the  poll:  of  Charles-Town,  which  is  feparated  trom  Bofton  only  by  a  river,  had 
hitherto  been  negletfed  by  both  parties.  The  Americans  at  lait  thought  t-his  poll. 
necelTary  for  them,  whether  they  ihould  chufe  to  aft  on  the  offenfive  or  defenfive. 
They  accordingly  made  preparations,  and  fent  a  body  of  men  at  night  to  throw  up 
works  upon  Bunker's  hiil,  a  high  ground  that  lies  juft  within  the  illhmus,  or  neck 
of  land  that  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  continent.  The  party  carried  on  their  works 
with  fuch  order  and  fiience,  that  though  the  peninfula  was  furrounded  with  Ihipsof 
war,  they  were  not  heard  during  the  night,  and  ufed  fuch  incredible  difpatch  in  the 
execution,  that  they  had  a  fraall  but  ftrong  redoubt,  coniiderable  entrenchments, 
and  a  breai^-work,  which  was  in  fome  parts  cannon-proof,  far  advanced  towards 
completion,  by  the  break  of  day,  June  i  yth,  1775.  The  light  of  the  'works  was  the 
tirlt  notice  that  alarmed  the  Lively  man  of  war  early  in  the  morning;  and  her  giins 
called  the  town,  camp,  and  fleet,  to  behold  a  fight  which  feemed  little  lefs  than  a 
prodigy.  Upon  this  difcovery,  a  heavy  and  continual  fire  of  cannon,  howitzers,  ani" 
mortars,  was  carried  on  upon  the  works  of  the  provincials,  from  the  ihips,  trom  float- 
ing batteries,  and  from  the  top  of  Cop's  Flill  in  Bofton  :'  but  the  Americans  bore  this 
fevere  fire  with  great  firmnefs,  and  appeared  to  purfue  their  bufmefs  as  if  no  enemy 
had  been  near.  About  noon  general  Gage  caufed  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  to 
be  embarked  under  the  command  of  major-general  Howe,  and  brigadier-general 
Pigot,  to  drive  the  provincials  from  their  works.  This  detachment,  together  with  a 
reinforcement  which  it  afterwards  received,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  more  than 
2000  men.  The  attack  was  begun  by  a  moft  fevere  fire  of  cannon  and  howitzers, 
under  which  the  troops  advanced  very  flowly  towards  the  enemy,  and  halted  feveral 
times,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  artillery  to  ruin  the  works,  and  to  put-the  Ame- 
ricans into  confulion.  The  Americans,  on  their  part,  fuftained  a  fevere  and  conti- 
nual fire  of  fmall  arms  and  artillery  wdth  remarkable  firmnefs  and  refolution.  They 
did  not  return  a  fhot,  until  the  king's  forces  had  approached  almoft  to  the  works, 
when  a  moft  dreadful  fire  took  place,  by  which  numbers  of  the  Britiili.  troops  fell, 
and  many  of  their  officers.  '1  hey  were  thereupon  thrown  intO' diforder ;  but  being 
rallied,  and  again  brought  to  the  charge,  they  attacked  the  works  of  the  Americans 
With  fixed  bayonets,  and  forced  them  in  every  quarter.  Many  of  the  provincials 
v.  ere  deftitute  of  bayonets,  and  their  ammunition  is  faid  to  have  been  expended  ; 
however,  a  number  of  t'nem  fought  defperateiy  within- the  works,  from  which  they 
w^ere  not  driven  without  great  difficulty,  and  they  at  length  retreated  ilowly  over 
Charles  Town  Neck.  Charles  lown  itfelf,  during  the  action,  was  fet  on  fire  in  fe- 
veral places,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  was  the  firft  fettlement  made  in  the 
colony,  and  was  conlidered  as  the  mother  of  Bofton,  that  town  owing  its  birth  and 
nurture  to  emigrants  from  the  former  :  it  contained  about  400  houfes,  and  had  a 
great  trade.  Ihe  lofs  of  the  king's  troops  in  the  action  at  Bunker's  Hill  amounted 
to  226  killed,  and  more  than  800  woundedj  including  many  oilicers. 

After  this  aftion,  the  Americans  immediately  threw  up  works  upon  another  hill, 
oppolite  to  it,  on  their  fide  of  Charles  Town  Neck  ;  fo  that  the  troops  were  as 
cJofely  invefted  m  that  peninfula  as  they  had  been  in  Bofton.  About  this  time 
the  corigrefs  appointed  George  Wafliington,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in 
Virginia,  who  had  acquired  confiderable  experience  in  the  command  of  different 
bodies  of  provincials  during  the  laft  war,  to  be  general  and  commander  in  chief 
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:  of  all  the  American  forces.  They  alfo  publiflied  a  declaration,  in  which  they  ftyled 
thenifelves  "  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  United  Colonies  of  North  America,"  and 
affigned  their  reafons  for  taking  up  arms.  It  was  written  in  a  very  animated  ftrain, 
and  contained  the  following  paflage :  "  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the 
freedom  that  is  our  birth-right,  and  v/hich  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation 
of  it ;  for  the  proteftion  of  our  property,  acquired  folely  by  the  honeft  induftry 
of  our  forefathers  and  ourfelves ;  againft  violence  actually  offered,'  we  have  taken 
up  arms.  We  fliall  lay  them  down  when  hoftilities  ihall  ceafe  on  the  part  of  the 
aggreflbrs,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  fliall  be  removed,  and  not  be- 
fore." A  fecond  petition  to  the  king  was  alfo  voted  by  the  congrefs,  in  which 
they  earneftiy  folicited  his  majefty  to  adopt  fome  method  of  putting  a  flop  to  the 
unhappy  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  Tlris  petition  was  pre- 
fcnted  by  Mr.  Penn,  late  governor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Pennfylvaniai 
through  the  hands  of  lord  Dartmouth,  fecretary  of  fcite  for  the  American  depart- 
ment; but  Mr.  Fenn  was  foon  after  informed,  that  no  anfwer  would  be  given  to 
it.  The  reftifal  of  the  king  to  give  an  anfwer  to  this  petition,  from  near  three 
millions  of  people,  contributed  exceedingly  towards  farther  exafperating  the  minds 
of  the  Americans.  An  Addrefs  was  now  publiflied  by  the  congrefs  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

But  as  no  conciliatory  meafures  were  adopted,  hoftilities  ftiil  continued ;  and  aa 
expedition  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  Americans  againft  Canada,  to  which  they  were 
induced  by  an  extraordinary  com  million  given  to  general  Carleton,  the  governor 
of  Canada ;  by  which  he  was  empov^^ered  to  embody  and  arm  the  Canadians,  to 
march  out  of  the  country' for  the  fubjugation  of  the  other  colonies,  and  to  pro- 
ceed even  to  capital  puniiliments  againft  all  thofe  whom  he  fnould  deem  rebels 
and  oppofers  of  the  laws.  The  American  expedition  againft  Canada  "was  chiefly 
condufted  by  Richard  Montgomery,  an  Irifliman,  on  whom  the  congrefs  conferred 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  firft  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Chamblee,  a  fmall 
fort,  in  which  he  found  1 20  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  other  military  ftores.  He 
afterwards  took  the  fort  of  St.  John's,  in  which  was  a  garrifon  of  about  500  regu- 
lars, together  with  fome  Canadian  volunteers  ;  and  the  town  of  Montreal  alfo  far- 
■rendered  to  him  on  the  13th  of  November,  1775.  In  the  mean  time  colonel  Be- 
nedict Arnold  undertook  to  march  with  a  body  of  Americans  from  Bofton  to  Que-  - 
bee,  by  a  rout  which  had  hitherto  been  confldered  as  imprafticable.  After  over- 
comiing  innumerable  difliculties,  in  a  march  through  thick  woods,  deep  fwamps, 
and  fteep  mountains,  they  arrived  in  Canada,  where  Arnold  publiflied  an  addrefs 
to  the  people  of  that  province,  ligned  by  general  Wafliington,  in  which  they  were 
invited  to  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  an  indiflToluble  union,  and  to  range  them- 
felves  under  the  ftandard  of  general  liberty.  A  fmiilar  publication  had  before 
been  iffued  by  Montgomery.  Arnold  appeared  before  Quebec  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember,- and  foon  after  joined  Montgomery,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of 
eourfe  devolved.  General  Carleton,  the  governor,  employed  every  effort  to  repel 
the  affailants.  On  the  31ft  of  December,  Montgomery  attempted  to  gain  poflef- 
fion  of  the  place  by  ftorm,  but  was  killed  in  the  firft  fire  from  a  battery,  as  ad- 
vancing in  the  front  of  his  men:  Arnold  was  alfo  dangeroufly  wounded,  about 
60  of  their  men  were  likewife  killed  and  wounded,  and  300  taken  prifoners.  The 
befiegers  immediately  quitted  their  camp,  and  retired  about  three  miles  from, 
the  city,  and  the  fiege  was  for  fome  months  converted  into  a  blockade.  On  gene- 
ral Carlton's  receiving' conuderable  reinforcements  and  fupplies  of  provifions  from 
England;,  May  1776,  Arnold  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  ;  Montreal, 
Chamblee,  and  St.  John's  were  re-takcn,,  and  all  Canada  recovered  by  the  king's 
troops. 
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During  thele  tranfattions  the  roval  army  at  Bofton  was  diftrcficd  for  want  ot 
provilions  ;  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Americans,  and  general  Howe,  Avho 
now -commanded  the  king's  troops,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  feven  thoufand 
men,  was  obliged  to  quit  Borton,  and  embark  for  Halifax,  leaving  his  artillery 
and  llores  behind.    The  town  was  evacuated  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  and 
general  Waihington  immediately  rook  polleflion  of  it.    On  the  4th  of  July  follow- 
ing, the  congrefs  declared  the  colonies,  for  reafons  affigned  in  the  a£l:,  abfolvcd 
from  ail  allegiance  to  the  Britiih  crown,  and  that  all  political  connctlion  between 
them  and  the  kinsfdom  of  Great  Britain  was  totally  diffolved  ;  and  alfo  that,  as 
tree  and  independent  ftates,  they  had  tull  powxr  to  levy  w^ar,  conclude  peace, 
contracl:  alliances,  eftablifli  commerce,  and  do  all  other  a6ts  and  things,  which  in- 
dependent ftates  may  of  right  do.    They  likewife  publiHied  articles  of  confede- 
ration and  perpetual  union  among  themfelves,  in  which  they  all'umed  the  title  of 
"  the  United  States  of  Arrierica."    In  the  fame  month,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
commodore  fn-  Peter  Parker,  and  lieutenant-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles-town 
in  South  Carolina.    But  this  place  was  fo  ably  defended  by  the  Americans  under 
general  Lee,  that  the  Britifh  commodore  and  general  were  obliged  to  retire,  the 
king's  fliips  having  fuftained  confiderable  lofs,  and  a  twenty-eight  gun  fliip,  which 
ran  a-ground,  was  obliged  to  be  burnt.  However,  a  more  fuccefsful  attack  againft 
the  Americans  was  foon  after  made  under  the  command  of  general  Howe,  then 
joined  with  a  large  body  of  Heffians,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  Highlanders. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  his  brother  vice-admiral  lord  Howe  ;  and  both  the 
general  and  admiral  were  invefted  with  a  power,  under  the  title  of  "  Commiffion- 
ers  tor  granting  Peace  to  the  Colonies,"  of  granting  pardons  to  thofe  who  v/ould 
lay  down  their  arms.    But  their  offers  of  this  kind  w^ere  contemptuoully  rejefted. 
An  attagkttpon  the  town  of  New-York  feems  to  have  been  expefted  by  the  pro- 
vincials, and  therefore  they  had  fortified  it  in  the  beft  manner  they  were  able.  On 
Long  Illancl,  near  New-York,  the  Americans  had  alfo  a  large  body  of  troops  en- 
camped, and  feveral  works  thrown  up.    General  Howe  firft  landed  on  Staten 
liland,  where  he  met  w'ith  no  oppofition  ;  but  early  in  the  morning  of  the  2 2d  of 
Auguft,  a  defcent  was  made  by  the  Britifli  troops  upon  Long  Ifland,  and  tovi^ards 
noon  about  fifteen  thoufand  were  landed.    They  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
Americans,  by  their  fuperior  Ikill  and  difcipline,  and  being  better  provided  with 
artillery,  and  every  kind  of  military  accommodation  ;  and  the  American  paffes 
were  far  from  being  properly  fecured.    Some  flcirmifiies  happened  during  feveral 
fucceffive  days ;  in  which  the  Britifli  troops  engaged  their  enemies  with  great  ar- 
dour, and  the  Americans  fuffered  exceedinolv'.    tindinsr  them.felves  fo  much  over- 
powered,  they  at  length  refoived  to  quit  the  ifland,  and  general  Wafiiington  came 
over  from  New-York  to  condu£l  their  retreat,  in  which  he  difplayed  great  ability. 
In  the  night  of  the  29th  of  July,  the  American  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
camp  and  their  different  works,  and  with  their  baggage,  ftores,  and  part  of  their 
a^rtilJery,  were  conveyed  to  the  water-fide,  embarked,  and  pafled  over  a  long  ferry 
to  New-York,  with  fuch  extraordinary  filence  and  order,  that  the  Britifli  army  did 
not  perceive  the  leaft  motion,  and  were  furprifed  in  the  morning  at  finding  the 
American  lines  ab^doned,  and  feeing  the  laft  of  their  rear-guard  in  their  boats, 
and  out  of  danger.    In  the  different  actions  previous  to  their  retreat,  the  lofs  of 
the  Americans  had  been  very  confiderable.    Upwards  of  a  thoufand  of  them  were 
taken  prifoners,  including  three,  generals,  three  colonels,  and  many  inferior  offi- 
cers ;  their  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  computed  to  be  ftill  greater  ;  they 
loft  alfo  five  field-pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  ordnance  was  found  in  the  different 
redoubts  and  forts  on  the  ifland;  whilft  the  whole  lofs  of  the  Britifli  troops  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
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But  this  fuccefs  of  the  royg.1  army  was  far  from  bringing  the  Americans  to  fub- 
miffion.  When  fome  overtures,  tending  towards  a  reconciliation,  were,  a  few 
days  after,  made  by  lord  Howe,  he  was  anfwered  by  a  committee  from  the  con- 
grefs,  "  that  the  colonies  now  confidered  themfelves  as  independent  ftates,  and 
were  fettling,  or  had  fettled,  their  government  accordingly ;  but  that  they  were 
willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain%hich  might  be  beneficial  to  both 
countries."  Soon  after  this,  the  Americans  abandoned  the  city  of  New-York  to 
the  king's  troops,  who  took  poffeflion  of  it  with  little  oppofition,  and  found  there- 
in a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  military  ftores.  Some  of  the  provincials  af- 
terwards found  means  to  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  feveral  places,  and  a  third  part  of  it 
was  burnt  down. 

After  the  furrender  of  New-York,  the  royal  army  obtained  another  important 
advantage  at  the  White  Plains,  and  took  Fort-Wafliington,  with  agarrifon  of  2500 
men,  and  Fort  Lee,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ftores,  which  Ipffes  obliged  the  Ame- 
rican general  to  retreat  through  the  Jerfeys  to  the  river  Delaware,  a  difta»ce  of 
ninety  miles.  Alfo  on  the  8th  of  December,  general  Clinton  and  fir  Peter  Parker 
obtained  pofTeffion  of  Rhode-illand ;  and  the  Britifh  troops  covered  the  Jerfeys. 
This  was  the  crifis  of  American  danger.  Their  forts  were  taken,  the  time  of  mi- 
litary fervice  of  the  greateft  part  was  expired,  and  the  few  that  remained  with 
their  ofiicers  were  ill  prepared  for  defence.  Had  general  Howe  haftened  at  that 
time  to  Philadelphia,  after  Wafliington,  it  hath  been  maintained,  there  woulA 
have  been  an  end  of  the  conteft.  His  delay  gave  time  for  volunteer  reinforce- 
ments of  gentlemen,  merchants,  farmers,  tradefmen,  and  labourers,  to  join  gene- 
ral Wa-fhington,  who,  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December,  amidft  fnow,  ftorms, 
and  ice,  with  a  fmall  detachment,  croflTed  the  Delaware,- and  furprifed  a  brigade 
of  HeflSan  troops  at  Trenton.  He  took  upwards  of  960  of  them  prifoners,  with 
whom  he  repaffed  the  river  ;  having  alfo  taken  three  ftandards,  fix  pieces  of  brafs 
cannon,  and  near  one  thoufand  ftand  of  arms.  Immediately  after  this  furprife  of 
the  Heffians,  and  depofiting  them  in  fafety,  V/ afliington  recrolfed  the  river,  and 
refumed  his  former  poft  at  Trenton.  The  Britifli  troops  collefted  in  force  to  attack 
him,  and  only  waited  for  the  morning.  Wafliington  ordered  a  line  of  fires  in  front, 
of  his  camp,  and  then  moving  in  the  night,  with  his  baggage  and  artillery,  by  a 
circuitous  march  of  eighteen  miles,  reached  Prince-town  early  in  the  morning, 
carried  the  Britifli  poft  at  that  place,  and  fet  off  with  near  300  prifoners  on  his 
return  to  the  Delaware,  juft  as  the  Britifli  troops  at  Trenton  were  under  arms  and 
proceeding  to  attack  him,  ■  fuppofing  him  in  his  former  pofition.  By  the  flciiful 
employment  of  a  comparatively  fniall  force,  Wafliington  thus  deranged  all  the 
meafures  of  the  Britifli  general ;  made  him  draw  in  his  troops  to  a  clofer  compafs, 
to  protect  his  magazines  at  Brunfwick  ,  and  clofed  the  campaign  which  had  fuch 
an  unproraifing  beginning,  with  lignal  glory  to  himfelf,  and  lignal  advantage  to 
his  country.  The  Americans  had  alfo  fitted  out  a  great  number  of  privateers, 
which  took  many  prizes  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  fe;w  of  the  American  vef- 
fels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  but  they  were  generally  of  little  value. 

In  the  month  of  September  1777,  two  a6tions  of  fome  importance  happened 
between,  the  armies  of  general  Howe  and  general  Wafiiington,Mn  both  of  which 
the  former-had  the  advantage  ;  and  foon  after,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  furrender- 
ed  to  the  king's  troops.  But  an  expedition,  that  had  for  fome  time  been  concert- 
ed, of  invading  the  northern  colonies  by  the  way  of  Canada,  proved  extremely 
unfucccfsiul.  The  command  ol  this  expedition  had  been  given  to  lieutenant-ge- 
ncrai  Burgoyne. .  He  fet  out  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  near  10,000  men,  and 
a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of  the  Indians. 
For  foioc  time  he  drove  the  Americans  before  him,  and  made  himfelf  mafl:er  of 
Ticondcrago  i  but  at  length  he  encountered  fuch  difficulties,  and  was  fo  vigoroiif- 
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ly  oppofed  by  the  Americans  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  that  after  two  fevere  ac- 
tions, in  which  great  numbers  tell,  general  Burgoyne  and  his  army  of  5,600  men 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Oftober  ly,  1777  :  they  were,  however,  per- 
mitted to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Europe,  upon  condition  of  their  not  ferving  again  during  the 
prefent  conteit.  In  one  of  the  a£l:ions  previous  to  this  convention,  brigadier-ge- 
neral Frazer,  a  very  gallant  officer,  was  killed ;  and  at  the  time  of  their  farrender, 
the  Britilli  army  was  exceedingly  reduced  in  numbers  ;  and  their  Itock  of  provi- 
lions  was  not  more  than  fufficient  for  three  days  fubliftence :  whilft  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  army  had  been  joined  by  numerous  bodies  of  the  militia,  who 
were  exafperated  at  fome  late  cruelties  committed  by  the  Indians  in  the  fervice  of 
Great  Britain. 

About  the  fame  time,  fir  Henry  Clinton  and  general  Vaughan  made  a  fuccefs- 
ful  expedition  againft  the  Americans  up  the  North  River  ;  but  the  Americans  com- 
plained that  the  Britifli  troops  had  wantonly  fet  fire  to  houfes  and  towns,  particu- 
larly Efopus,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  a  manner  not  ufual  among  civili/ed  na 
tions.  General  Howe  foon  after  returned  to  England,  and  the  command  of  tho 
BritiOi  army  in  America  devolved  upon  general  Clinton  :  but  it  was  now  found 
neceffary  to  evacuate  Philadelphia ;  and  accordingly  Clinton  retreated  with  the 
army  to  New-York,  in  June  1778..  The  Britifli  troops  were  attacked  on  their 
march  by  the  Americans,  but  the  retreat  was  fo  ably  conducted,  or  the  Ameri 
can  general  Lee  behaved  fo  ill,  that  their  lofs  did  not  amount  to  300  killed  and 
wounded. 

This  war  with  the  colonies,  the  French  court  regarded  as  a  favourable  crifis  for 
diminilhing  the  Britifli  power.  They  fupplied  the  Americans  with  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  fome  French  officers  alfo  entered  into  the  American  fervice ;  and  or\ 
the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris,  between 
the  king  and  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies ;  and  of  this  treaty,  it  was  declared, . 
that  the  eifential  and  direft  end  was,  "  to  maintain  elfePcually  the  liberty,  fove-- 
reignty,  and  independence,  abfolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States  of  North  , 
America,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of  commerce." 

Li  June,  1778,  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  V\  illiam  Eden,  and  George  Johnfi:one,  efqrs. 
arrived  at  Philadelphiaj  as  commiffioners  from  his  majefl:y,  to  fettle  the  difputes. 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.    They  were  invefted.  with  certain 
powers  for  this  purpofe  by  aft  of  parliament.  But  it  was  now  too  late  :  the  terms/ 
which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  conteft,  would  have  been  accepted  with  grati- 
tude, were  now  rejetled  with  difdain.    The  congrefs  refufed_  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  the  Britilli  commilTioners,  unlefs  the  independency  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  previouily  acknowledged,  or  the  Britifli  fleets  and  armies  with- 
drawn from  America.    Neither  of  thefe  requifitions  being  complied  with,  the  war 
continued  to  be  carried  on  with  mutual  animofity..  At  the  clofe  of  the  year,, 
Georgia  was  invaded  by  the  king's  troops,  the  town  of  Savannah  taken,  and  the- 
whole  province  at  length  reduced. 

The  flagitious  conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  in  taking  part  with  the 
revolted  colonifls,  oecafioned  the  commencement  of  hofl:i;iLies  between  the  two 
nations,  though  without  any  formal  declaration  of 'war  on  eicher  fide.  On  the  17th 
of  June,  1778,  the  Licorne  and. La  Belle  Poule,  two  French  trigates,  were  taken 
by  admiral  Keppel.  Orders  were  inim.ediately  iifued  by  the  French  court  for 
making  reprifals  on  the  flfips  of  Great  Britain;  and  on  the  27th. of  July  a  battle 
was  fought  ofl"  Brefl  between  the  Englifli  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  . count  d'Orvilliers.  Ihe 
Engliih  fleet  confifted  of  30  fiiips  of  the  line,  and  the  French  of  32,  befides  frigates:  ' 
they  engaged  for  about  three  hours  3  but  the  aftion  was  not  decifive,  nofliip  being 
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taken  on  either  fide,  and  the  French  fleet  at  length  retreated  into  the  harbour  of 
Breft.    Of  the  Englifh,  133  were  killed  in  the  aQion,  and  373  v/onded ;  and  the  lofs 
of  the  French  is.fuppofed  to  have  been  very  great.    After  the  engagement,  there 
was  much  murmuring  throughout  the  Engliflr  fleet,  becaufe  a  decifive  viftory  had 
not  been  obtained  over  the  French  ;  at  laft  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  fir  Hugh 
Pallifer,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  who  was  charged  in  a  newfpaper  with  mifcoa- 
ducl  and  difobedience  of  orders.    Though  no  regular  accufation  was  brought  againtt 
him,  he  required  of  admiral  Keppel  publicly  to  vindicate  his  conducl  from  the 
unfavourable  reports  that  were  propagated  againfl:  him.    This  the  admiral  declin- 
ed, v.'hich  gave  rife  to  fome  altercation  between  them  ;  and  fir  Hugh  Pallifer  after- 
wards thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  the  board  of  admiralty  (of  which  he  himfelf 
was  a  member)  articles  of  accufation  againfi:  adnnral  Keppel,  though,  for  many 
months  after  the  aftion,.  he  had  continued  to  aft  under  him.  *A  mode  of  conduct 
fo  extraordinary  was  very  generally  and  feverely  - cenfured ;  but  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  held  for  the  trial  of  admiral  Keppel.  Soon 
after,  a  memorial  was  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  duke  of  Bolton,  figned  by 
Twelve  admirals,  among  whom  was  lord  Hawke,  remonftrating  againft  the  injuf- 
tice  of  holding  a  court-martial  on  admiral  Keppel,  upon  the  accufation  of  an  in- 
ferior officer,  "  after  forty  years  of  meritorious  fervice,  and  a  variety  of  atlions  in 
"  which  he  had  exerted  eminent  courage  and  condu£t,  by  which  the  honour  and 
"  power  of  this  nation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Britifli  flag,  had  been  maintained  and 
"  increafed  in  various  parts  of  the  world."    When  the  court-martial  was  held, 
admiral  Keppel  M^as  honourably  acquitted ;  and  fir  Hugh  PalUfer's  charge  againft 
him  was  declared  by  the  court  to  be  "  malicious  and  ill-founded."    Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
-  lifer  being  afterwards  tried  by  another  court-martial,  partly  compofed  from  fome 
of  the  captains  of  his  own  divifion,  he  likewife  was  acquitted  j  and  his  difobedi- 
ence to  the  admiral's  orders  v/as  afcribed  to  the  difabled  ftate  of  his  fliip. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  an  engagement  happened  between  fome  Englifli  fliips  of  war 
under  the  command  of  fir  Edward  Vernon,  and  fome  French  fliips  under  the  com- 
mand of  Monf.  de  Tronjolly,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  in  which  the  former  obliged 
the  latter  to  retire  j  and  on  the  17th  of  Oftober  following,  Pondicherry  furfender- 
ed  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  the  ifland  of 
St.  Lucia,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  was  taken  from  the  French;  who  in  return  made 
themfeives  mafters  of  Dominica,  and  the  following  year  they  obtained  pofieiTion  of 
.St.  Vincent's  and  Grenada.  In  September,  1779,-  the  count  D'Eftaing  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah,  with  a  large  fleet,  and  a  confiderable  body  ot 
French  troops,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Americans.  An  united  attack  was  m.ade 
UDon  the  Britifli  troops  at  Savannah,  under  the  command  of  general  Prevoft.  But 
the  latter  defended  themfeives  fo  well,  that  the  French  and  Americans  were  driven 
off  with  great  lofs,  and  D'Eftaing  foon  after  totally  abandoned  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica; and  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1779,  feveral  French  fliips  of  war  and  merchant 
fliips  were  taken  in  the  V/eft  Indies,  by  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  fir  Hyde 
Parker. 

By  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  Spain  was  at  length  brought  to  engage  in 
the  war  againlt  England^  and  to  affemable  forces  to  befiege  Gibraltar,  which  was 
defended  by  the  garrifon  with  great  vigour.  The  naval  force  of  Sp?in  was  alfo 
added  to  that  of  France,  now  become  extremely  formfidable,  and  their  combined 
fleets  teemed  for  a  time  to  ride  triumphant  in  the  Britifli  Channel.  So  great  were 
their  armaments,  that  the  nation  was  under  no  inconfiderable  apprehenfions  of  an 
invafion ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  make  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  and  after 
parading  for  fome  time  in  the  Channel,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  own  ports. 
On  the  Sth  of  January,  1780,  fir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  who  had  a  large  fleet 
under  his  command,  captured  feven  Spaniili  Ihips  and  veflels  of  war  belonging 
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to  the  roval  company  of  Carraccas,  with  a  number  of  trading  vefiels  under  their 
convoy  ;  and  in  a  few  days  alter  the  fame  admiral  engaged,  near  Cape  St.Vincent, 
a  Spanilh  fleet,  confifting  of  eleven  ihips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  Don 
Juan  de  Langara.  Four  of  the  largeft  Spanifli  ihips  were  taken,  and  carried  into 
Gibraltar,  an1:l  two  others  driven  on  fhore,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  recovered- 
by  the  Englilh.  A  Spanilh  70  gun  Ihip,  with  600  men,  was  alio  blown  up  in  the 
adion.  In  April  and  May  three  anions  likewife  happened  in  the  Well:  Indies,  be- 
tween the  Englilh  fleet  under  admiral  Rodney,  wlio  was  now  arrived  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  (^having  previoufly  thrown  fupplies  into  Gibraltar),  and  the  French 
fleet  under  the  count  de  Guichen;  but  no  Ihip  was  taken  on  either  llde.  In  July 
following  admiral  Gearv  took  twelve  valuable  French  merchant  (liips  t>om  Port 
an  Prince;  but  on^he'Sth  of  Augull,  the  combined  ileo^s  of  France  and  Spain 
took  five  Englifn  Eaft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englilh  merchant  fliips,  bound  for  the 
W  eil  Indies,  which  was  a,  very  fevere  liroke  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1780,  lir  Henry  Clinton  made  himfe]f  mafter  of  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina;  and  on  the  16th  of  Augull,  earl  Cornwallis  obtained  a  very 
fignal  viftorv  over  general  Gates  in  that  province,  in  which  about  a  thoufand 
American  prifoners  Vv'ere  taken,  belides  feven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a  number  of 
colours,  and  their  ammunition-waggons.  But  on  the  loth  of  July,  Monf.  Ternay, 
with  a  fleet  conliiling  of  feven  fliips  of  the  line,  belides  frigates,  and  a  large  body 
of  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  landed  6000  men  there.  The  American  inhabitants  congratulated  the 
French  general  upon  his  arrival,  and  he  affured  them,  that  the  king,  his  mafter, 
•had  fent  him  to  the  affiftance  of  his  good  and  faithful  allies,  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica ;  and  that  the  French  troops  were  to  a6t  under  the  orders  of  general 
^\'alhington,  and  would  live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

Soon  after,  major-general  Arnold  deferted  the  fervice  of  the  congrefs,  miade  his 
efcape  to  New  \  ork,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice. 
His  behaviour  in  the  government  of  Philadelphia  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
the  Americans.    He  was  reprimanded  by  a  court-martial,  but  afterwards  taken 
into  fervice  in  the  principal  army,  with  confiderable  rank  and  truft.    His  axfeiStions 
however  were  totally  eftranged  from  the  American  caufe.    Accordingly,  when, 
the  ifrong  and  important  poft  or  Well:  Point,  with  its  dependencies,  and  a  wing  or 
confiderable  divilion  of  the  army  were  entrufted  to  him,  a  negociation  was  difco- 
vered  between  him  and  general  Clinton  lur  the  purpofe  of  delivering  up  the 
pcft  which  he  commanded.    This  would  have  enabled  Clinton  to  furprife  the 
other  pofts  and- batteries,  and  final  ruin  to  the  Americans  muft  have  been  the  re- 
fult.    Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  Britilh  army,  was  employed  in  this 
clandeftine  negociation.    After  an  interview  with  Arnold,  and  flaying  in  his  tent 
a  whole  night  and  day,  on  his  return  to  New  York  he  was  taken,  difguifed,  v/ithia 
the  American  lines,  and  in  his  boot  were  found,  in  Arnold's  hand-writing,  exact 
returns  of  the  ftate  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  \¥efi:  Point  and  its  de-- 
pendencies,  the  artillery  orders,  critical  remarks  on  the  works,  eilimates  of  the 
number  of  men  on  duty  to  man  them,  and  a  copy  of  very  interefting  matters , 
which  had  been  laid  before  a  council  of  war  by  the  commander  in  chief.  Thefe 
papers  that  were  found  upon  him  fubjefted  him  to  inflant  execution,  in  the  fum-- 
mary  way  ufually  praftifed  with  fpies  ;  but  general  Walhington  appointed  a  board 
of  fourteen  general  ofiicer-&  to  examine  into  his  cafe,  who  reported,  that  he  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy,  and  as  fuch  to  fuffer  death,  which  was  inflifted  on  him. 
at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New.  York. 

The  great  expences  of  the  American  war,  and  the  burthens  which  were  thereby 
laid  upon  .the  people,  naturally  occafioned  much  difcontent,  and  feemed  to  con- 
vince perfons  of  all.  ranks  of  the  neceiiity  of  public  oeconomy.    Meetings  were.- 
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therefore  held  in  various  counties  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1779^ 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  at  which  great  numbers  of  freeholders  were 
prefent,  who  agreed  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  in  which  4:hey 
earneftly  requefted,  "  that  before  any  new  burthens  were  laid  upon  this  countr)'', 
"  efFeftual  meafures  might  be  taken  by  the  houfe  to  inquire  into  and  corre6l  the 
"  grofs  abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money ;  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emo- 
"  laments;  to  refcind  and  abolifli  all  fniecure  places  and  unmerited  penfions  j  and 

to  appropriate  the  produce  to  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
"  the  wifdom  of  parliament  fiiould  feem  meet."  The  firft  petition  of  this  kind 
was  agreed  to  in  the  county  of  York ;  and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Chefter,  Hertford,  Suflex,  Surry,  ElTex,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  Gloucefter, 
Huntingdon,  Dorfet,  Cumberland,  Norfolk,  Devon,  Berks,  Nottingham,  Bucks, 
Cambridge,  Bedford,  Siiffolk,  Northumberland,  Hereford,  and  Denbigh.  The 
cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  feveral  other  towns  .and  corporations,  con- 
curred in  finiilar  petitions.  Some  trivial  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  griev- 
ances ftated,  but  nothing  important  was  effefted ;  the  miniftry  foon  found  means 
to  regain  their  influence ;  a  diverfity  of  fentiment  occalioned  difunion  among  the 
popular  leaders ;  and  various  caufes  confpired  to  bring  the  greateft  part  of  the  na- 
tion to  a  patient  acquiefcence  in  the  meafures  of  adminiftration. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1780  was  diftinguiflied  by  one  of  the  moft  difgraceful 
exhibitions  of  religious  bigotry  that  had  ever  appeared  in  this  country ;  efpecially 
if  it  be  confidered  as  happening  in  an  age,  in  which  the  principles  of  toleration 
were  well  underftood,  and  very  prevalent.  An  aft  of  parliament  had  been  lately 
pafled  "  for  relieving  his  majefty's  fubjeft's  profeflingthe  Romiih  religion,  from  cer- 
"  tain  penalties  and  difabilities  impofed  upon  them  in  the  iith  and  12th  years  of 
"  the  reign  of  king  William  III."  This  aft  was  generally  approved  by  men  of 
fenfe,  and  of  liberal  fentiments,  by  whom  the  laws  againft  papifts  were  juftly 
deemed  too  fevere.  The  aft  at  firft  feemed  to  give  little  offence  to  perfons  of  any 
clafs  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  it  excited  much  indignation,  though  it  did  not 
extend  to  that  kingdom.  Refoiutions  were  formed  to  oppofe  any  law  for  granting 
indulgences  to  Papifts  in  Scotland ;  and  a  Romifh  chapel  was  burned,  and  the 
houfes  of  feveral  Papifts  demoliflied,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  contagion  of 
bigotry  at  lengh  reached  England  ;  a  number  of  perfons  alTembled  themfelves  toge- 
ther, with  a  view  of  promoting  a  petition  to  parliament,  for  a  repeal  of  the  late  aft 
in  favour  of  the  Papifts,  and  they  aflumed  the  title  of  the  Proteftant  Affociation. 
They  were  chiefly  Methodifts,  and  bigoted  Calvinifts,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  ; 
many  of  them  well-intentioned  perfons,  and  having  a  juft  diflike  to  popery;  but 
not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  confider,  that  a  fpirit  of  perfecution  was  one  of  the 
worft  charafteriftics  of  that  fyftem  of  fuperftition.  They  continued  to  hold  frequent 
meetings  ;  lord  George  Gordon,  a  young  man,  difcontented  at  not  being  promoted 
from  a  lieutenant  to  a  captain  in  the  navy,  became  their  prendent,  and  they  increaf- 
ed  ifi  numbers.  At  a  time  vvhen  the  nation  was  furrounded  with  real  dangers,  the 
heads  of  thefe  v/eak  men  were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  fear  of  popery  ;  and  they 
even  feemed, to  fancy  that  they  were  contending  for  religious  liberty,  when  they 
were  labouring  to  excite  the  legiflature  to  prevent  fome  of  their  fellow-fubjefts 
from  worfliipping  God  according  to  the  diftates  of  their  confciences.  The  Proteft- 
ant Affociation  at  length  agreed  to  a  petition,  which  was  faid  to  have  been  fub- 
fcribed  by  more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  perfons.  It  was  then  refolved,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  more  weight  to  their  petition,  that  it  fliould  be  attended  by  great 
numbers  of  the  petitioners  in  perfon  ;  and  a'  public  advertifement  was  iflued  for 
that  purpofe,  figned  by  lord  George  Gordon.  Fifty  thoufand  perfons  are  fuppofed 
to  have  aftembled  with  this  view,  on  Friday  the  2d  of  June,  in  St.  George's  Fields; 
from  whence  they  proceeded,  with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  to  the  houfe  of 
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commons,  where  their  petition  was  prefented  by  their  prefident.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  day  feveral  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  were  grofsly  infulted  and 
ill-treated  by  the  populace ;  and  a  mob  aflembled  the  fame  evening,  by  which  the 
Sardinian  chapel  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields,  ^nd  another  Romllh  chapel  in  Warwick- 
llreet,  Golden-fquare,  were  entirely  demolilhed.  A  party  of  the  guards  was  then 
fcnt  for,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  farther  progrefs  of  thefe  violences,  and  thirteen  of  the 
rioters  were  taken,  five  of  whom  were  afterwards  commited  to  Newgate,  efcorted 
by  the  military.  On  the  Sunday  following  another  mob  affembled,  and  deftroycd 
u  Popiih  chapel^r  Ropemaker's-Alley,  Moorfields.  On  Monday  they  demoliflied 
a  fohool-houfe,  and  three  dwelling-houfes,  in  the  fame  place,  belonging  to  the 
Romilh  priefts,  with  a  valuable  library  of  books,  and  a  nmfs-houfe  in  Virginia- 
lireet.  They  alfo  dcftroyed  all  the  houlhold  furniture  of  fir  George  Savile,  becauf<; 
he  had  brought  in  the^ill  in  favour  of  the  Papills.  On  Tuefday  great  numbers 
again  alfembled  about  the  parliament-houfe,  and  behaved  fo  tumultuoully,  that 
both  houfes  thought  proper  to  adjourn.  In  the  evening,  a  moll  daring  and  violent 
att^^mpt  was  made  to  force  open  the  gates  of  Newgate,  in  order  to  releafe  the 
rioters  who  were  confined  there :  and  the  keeper  having  refufed  to  deliver  them, 
his  houfe  was  fet  on  fire,  the  prifon  was  foon  in  flames,  and  great  part  of  it  con- 
fumed,  though  a  new  llone  edifice  of  uncommon  Itrength  ;  and  more  than  throe 
hundred  prifoners  made  their  efcape,  many  of  whom  joined  the  mob.  The  Pro- 
teftant  Alfociation,  as  they  thought  proper  to  ftyle  themfelves,  had  been  chiefly 
atluated  by  ignorance  and  bigotry ;  and  their  new  confederates  were  animated  by 
the  love  of  mifchief,  and  the  hope  of  plunder.  Two  other  prifons,  the  houfes 
of  lord  Mansfield,  and  fir  John  Fielding,  and  feveral  other  private  hoiifes,  were  dc- 
llroyed  the  fame  evening.  The  following  day,  the  King's  Bench  prifon,  the  Nevc^ 
Bridewell,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  fome  Popiih  chapels,  feveral  private  houfes  of 
Papifts,  and  other  buildings,  were  defi:royed  by  the  rioters  ;  fonie  were  pulled 
down,  and  others  fet  on  fire  ;  and  every  part  of  the  metropolis  exhibited  violence 
and  diforder,  tumults  and  conflagrations. 

During  thefe  extraordinary  fcencs,  tliere  was  a  fliameful  inaftivity  in  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  and  in  moft  of  the  other  magiilrates  of  the  metropolis,  and  its 
neighbourhood  3  and  even  the  miniftry  appeared  to  be  panic-ftruck,  and  to  be  only 
attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their  own  houfes,  and  of  the  royal  palace.  The 
magiftrates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  riots,  declined  giving  orders  to  the  military 
to  fire ;  but  at  length,  as  all  property  began  to  be  infccure,  there  was  an  evident 
neceffity  tor  making  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  rioters  ;  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
brought  to  the  metropolis  from  many  miles  round  it ;  and  an  order  was  iffued,  by 
the  authority  of  the  king  in  council,  "  for  the  military  to  atl  without  waiting 
for  directions  from  the  civil  magiftrates,  and  to  ufe  force  for  difpcrfing  the  illq- 

•  gal  and  tumultuous  affemblies  of  the  people."  The  troops  exerted  themfelves 
with  diligence  in  the  fupprefiion  of  thefe  alarming,  tumults,  great  numbers 
ot  the  rioters   were  killed,   many  were  apprehended,   who  were  afterwards 

'  tried  and  executed  for  felony  *,  and  the  metropolis  was  at  length  reftored  to  ordc;r 
and  tranquillity.  It  is  pretended,  that  no  member  of  the  Protcftant  adociatinn 
w^as  executed,  or  tried,  for  any  fhare  in  thefe  riots.  But  however  this  may  be, 
it  was  manifeftly  the  bigotry  of  a  few  leaders  of  thi^  pretended  Proteftant  Allocia- 

■  tion,  to  which  thefe  riots  owed  their  origin.  .  The  manner  in  which  thefe  tumults 
wcr^IupprelTed  by  the  operations  of  the  military,  without  any  authority  from  the 
civil  magiftrate,  however  neceffary  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent  ^  and  that  an  atf  of  indemnity  ought 

*  Lord  George  Gordon  was  himfelf  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  Mgh-treafon,  but.a,c- 
q'.:itted.  .  .  .  ■. 
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to  have  been  paffed,  ii6t  only  with  regard  to  inferior  perfons  who  had  afted  in  the 
fuppreffion  of  thefe  riots,  but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  the  miniftry  themfelveSj  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  this  tranfaftion. 

While  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  difturbed  by  thefe  commotions, 
there  appeared  reafon  to  apprehend  an  increafe  of  its  foreign  enemies.  The  Ame- 
rican war  had  occafioned  various  difputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  that  their  fhips  were  feized  by  the  Englifli 
cruizers,  without  juft  caufe.  On  the  other  hand,  lo\id  remonftrances  were  made 
by  the  Britifli  minifter  to  the  States-general,  complaining  that  ^  unlawful  com- 
merce ■  was  carried  -cn  betv/een  their  fubjetts  and  the  Americans  ;  that  this  was 
particularly  the  cafeJ^at  St.  Euftatia,  which  was  nothing  better  than  one  great 
magazine  of  military  and  naval  ftores.  Thefe  difputes  continued  to  increafe ;  and 
on  the  firft  of  January,  1780,  commodore  Fielding  brought  to  Spithead  feveral 
fhips  laden  with  naval  ftores,  which  were  under  the  convoy  of  a  Dutch  admiral. 
The  States-general  alleged,  that  the  naval  ftores  which  had  been  feized  were  nat 
contraband  goods,  according  to  the  exprefs  tenor  of  the  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  and  that  the  conduft  of  the  Englifli  commodore,  which  was. 
approved  by  his  fovcreign,  was  a  direO:  infult  upon  the  Dutch  hag,  and  a  violation 
of  the  treaties  fubfifting  betv/een  the  two  nations.  Previous  to  this  tranfa£lion,  the 
Eritilh  minifter  had  demanded  of  the  States-general  the  fuccours  which  were  ftipu- 
lated  in  the  treaty  of  1678,  and  others;  and  which  were  now  claimed  particularly 
"on  account  of  the  invafton  with  which  Great  Britain  was  menaced  by  her  enemies. 
Repeated  applications  were  made  to  the  States-general  on  this  fubjeft,  but  they 
delayed  giving  any  anfwer.  On  the  17th  of  April,  a  declaration  was  publifliedby 
.his  Britannic  majefty,  by  which  it  was  announced,  that  repeated  memorials  hav- 
ing been  prefented  by  his  majefty's  ambaftador  to  "the  States-general,  demanding 
the  fuccours  ftipulated  by  treaty ;  to  which  requiiitions  they  had  given  no  anfwer, 
and  thereby  deferted  the  alliance  that  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  republic,  and  placed  themfelves  in  the  condition  of  a  neutral  power;  his. 
majefty  would  confider  them  henceforth  as  ftanding  only  in  that  diftant  relation. 
He  therefore  declared,  that  the  fubjetls  of  the  United  Provinces  were  hencefor- 
ward to  be  confidered  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  neutral  ftates,  not  privi- 
leged by  treaty ;  and  he  fufpended  provifionally,  and  till  farther  orders,  all  the 
particular  ftipulafions  refpefting  the  fubjefts  of  the  States-general,  contained  in  the 
feveral  treaties  fubfifting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic. 

An  incident  happened,  which  ftiewed  how  neceflary  this  declaration  was.  On 
the  third  of  September,  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  packet,  was  taken  by  the  Veftal, 
captain  Keppel,  near  Newfoundland.  On  board  this  packet  was  Mr.  Laurens, 
late  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  who  was  bound  on  an  embaffy  to  Holland.  Among 
his  papers  was  found  the  Iketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the 
republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Indeed  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  States-general  were  at  all  confulted  upon  the  tranfaftion,  fo  that  it  was 
more  properly  a  provifional  treaty  with  the  ftates  of  Amfterdam,  or  of  the  province 
of  Holland,  than  with  the  United  Provinces  at  layge.  This  treaty  appeared  to  be 
approved  by  Mr.  Van  Berkel,  counfellor  and  penfionary  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam. 
In  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  his  Britannic  majefty  demanded  a  formal  difa- 
vov/al  of  the  whole  tranfaftion,  and  the  exemplary  puniftiment  of  the  penfionary 
Van  Berkel,  and  his  accomplices.  The  States-general  not  giving  an  immediate 
anfwer  to  this  requiliticn,  frefli  applications  were  made  on  this  fubjeft  by  the 
Britifh  minifter ;  who  received  for  anfwer,  that  his  memorial  had  been  talien  ad 
referendum  by  the  deputies  of  the  refpe£live  provinces,  according  to  their  received 
euftbm  and  Conftitution  of  government ;  arid  that  they  would  endeavour  to  frame 
an  anfwer  to  his  memorial,  as  foon  as  the  conftitution  of  their  government  would 
6  permit. 
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pernwt.  This  gave  fo  little  fatisfaaiou  to  the  Brkifli  court,  that  their  aKibalTaclor 
was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague  ;  and  a  declaration  of  hoftilities  againtt 
Holland  was  publiihed  on  the  20th  of  December, .  1 780.  This  meafure  feemed,  at 
firft,  to  be  generally  applauded  by  the  Britifti  nation ;  but  there  were  many  who 
thought  it  a  very  rafli  and  impolitic  ftep,  and  that  a  war  with  Holland  ought  not  to 
have  been  fo  much  precipitated,  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was  already  iiivolyed 
in  hoftilities  with  fo  many  enemies. 

Tlie  war  with  Holland  commenced  with  great  vigour  ;  and  that  republic 
foon  futfercd  a  ^%y  fevere  ftroke  in  the  lofs  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Englilh  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781.  \\  hen^dmiral  Rodney,  and 
general  Vaughan,  w  ho  arrived  there  with  a  large  fleet,  and  &  conftderable  body  of 
troops,  fummoned  tlie^  place  to  furrender,  the  inhabitants  were  feized  with  fuch 
oonllernation,  that  no  reliftance  was  made.  Not  only  the  military  and  naval  ftores,. 
but  the  private  property,  goods,  merchandife,  andfpecie  of  the  inhabitants,  wercr 
confidered  as  lawful  plunder.  The  capture  of  fliipping  was  alfo  very  gre^t ;  up- 
wards of  200  veflels  being  taken,  befides  a  60  gun  Ihip,  and  a  frigate  ot  38  gujis. 
The  iflands  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba  likewife  furrendered,  but  the  fcizure  of  the 
private  property,  at  St.  Euftatia,  was  thought  a  very  rigorous  meafure.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  iiland  of  St.  Chriftopher  remonftrated  againft  it  as  a  dangerous 
precedent ;  and  the  Britilh  Weft  India  planters  petitioned  the  king  on  the  occafion, 
reprefenting  to  him,  they  had  always  conceived  it  to  be  a  maxim  among  nations, 
eftablifbed  in  humanity  and  found  policy,  that  war  ihould  be  carried  on  with 
the  leaft  polhble  injury  to  private  property. 

On  the  5th  of  Auguft,  the  fame  year,  a  very  bloody  engagement  was  fought 
between  an  Englilb  fquadron  of  Ihips  of  war,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Hyde  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zoutman, 
off  the  Dogger  Bank.  According  to  the  Englilb  accounts,  the  Dutch  fquadroa 
confifted  of  eight  fliips  of  the  line,  and  the  Englilh  only  of  feven  ;  but  the  Dutch 
rcprefent  their  force  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Englitli.  On  both  fides  great 
gallantry  was  difplayed.  All  the  (hips  were  much  lhattered,  and  a  Dutch  74  gun 
ihip  funk  after  the  action.  The  Englifli  had  104  men  killed,  and  339  wounded  j 
and  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  much  greater. 

The  war  continued  to  be  profecuted  with  various  fuccefs ;  the  French  made 
themfelves  matters  of  the  ifland  of  Tobago  ;  and  the  Spaniards  of  Penfacola,  and 
the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida.  Earl  Corn-waliis  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Americans  commanded  by  general  Green,  at  Guilford,  in  North  Carolina, 
March  15,  1781,  but  it  was  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  the  lofs  on  both  fides  con- 
fiderable.  Indeed  the  vi6fory  was  produtlive  of  all  the  confequences  of  a  defeat ; 
for  three  days  after,  lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  lick  and 
wounded  behind  him,  and  to  make  a  circuitous  retreat  of  200  miles  to  Wilmington 
in  North  Carolina.  The  generals  Philips  and  Arnold  committed  fome  ravages  in 
Virginia,  deftroyed  much  Ihipping,  and  about  8000  hogiheads  of  tobacco ;  but 
thefe  events  only  contributed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Americans  and  the  French 
at  Rhode  Ifland  to  Virginia,  where  the  next  year  the  deciiive  blow  was  ftruck, 
which  firmly  eftablifliedeAmerican  independence.  Lord  Corn\vallis's  lituation  at 
Wilmington  was  very  difagreeable,  and  his  force  reduced  fo  low  that  he  could  not 
think  of  marching  to  Charles-Town  by  land  ;  he  turned  his  thoughts  then  to  a  co- 
operation in  Virginia  with  Philips  and  Arnold,  and  began  his  march,  April  25, 
1 78 1.  In  this  central  province,  all  the  fcattered  operations  of  the  war  began  at 
length  to  converge  into  a  point.  By  different  reinforcements,  lord  Cornwallis's 
force  amounted  to  above  7000  excellent  troops.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  amufed  by  fome  intercepted  letters  of  general  Wafliington's,  was 
prevented  from  fending  thofe  fuxrcours  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which  he  olherwife 
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would  have  done,  by  his  fears  for  New  York,  againft  Which  he  apprehend 
WaQiington  meditated  a  formidable  attack. 

But  that  genera],  having  kept  New  York  and  its  dependencies  in  a  continued 
ftate  of  alarm  for  about  fix  weeks,  fuddenly  marched  acrofs  the  Jerfeys  and  through 
Pennfylvania  to  the  head  of  Elk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chefapeak,  from  which 
the  light  trojops  were  conveyed  by  Aipping  down  the  bay,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  after  reaching  Maryland  by  forced  marches,  were  alfo  there  embarked,  and 
foon  joined  thfe' other  body  under  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
receiving  inforn^ation  that  the  count  de  Graffe  was  expefted  every  •noment  in  the 
Chefapeak,  with  a  lar-ge  French  fleet  to  co-operate  with  Wafliington,  now  ferioufly 
attempted  to  reinforce  iord  Cornwallis,  but  without  fuccefs,  for  on  the  5th  of 
September,  after  a  paftial  aflion  of  a  few  hours  between  the  Britilh  fleet  under  the  ad- 
miral Graves,  and  that  of  the  French  under  De  GraflTe,  Graves  returned  to  New 
York  to  refit,  and  left  the  French  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak, 
Prefently  the  moft  effectual  meafui'cs  were  aelppted  by  general  Wafliington  for  fur- 
rounding  lord  Cornwallis's  army,  and  on  the  laft  of  September  it  was  clofely  in- 
vefled  in  York-town,  and  a±  Gloucefler  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  riverj  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  on  one  fide,'  and  a  large  naval  force  on  the  other.  The 
trenches  were  opened  in  the  night  between  the  6th  and  yth  of  O6lober,  with  a 
confiderable  train  of  artillery.  The  works  which  had  beeri  raifed  by  the  Britifli,- 
funk  under  the  weight  of  the  enemies'  batteries  j  the  troops  were  much  diminifhed 
by  the  fward  and  ficknefs,  and  worn  doWn  by  conftant  watching  and  fatigue,  and 
all  hope  of  relief  failing,  the  19th  of  Oftober  lord  Cornwallis  furrendered  himfelf 
and  his  whole  army  by  capitulation  *,  to  general  Wafliington,  as  prifoners  of  war, 
Fiftetsn  hundred  feamen  underwent  the  fate  of  the  gardfon,  but  thefe,  with  the- 
Guadaloupe  frigate  of  24  guns,  and  a  number  of  trahfports,  were  aflSgned  to  M, 
de  Graffe,  in  return  for  the  French  naval  affiitance. 

The  furrender  of  this  fecond  Britifli  army  may  be  eonfidered  as  the  clofing  fcene 
of  the  war  in  Am.erica ;  for  the  expence  incurred,  by  a  war  fo  remote  from  the  feat 
of  preparation ;  the  debt  accumulated,  the  blood  Ihed,  the  diminution  of  trade, 
and  the  vaft  increafe  of  taxes — thefe  were  evils  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  as  could  no- 
longer  be  diflTembled.  Accordingly  on  the  ifli  of  March,  1782,  after  repeated 
ftruggles  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  houfe  addreffed  the  king,  requefling  him  to 
put  a  ll:op  to  any  farther  profecution  of  the  war  with  America.  This  event  render- 
ed  a  change  of  councils  abfolutely  necefi'ary.  Thofe  co.untry  gentlemen  who  had 
generally  voted  with  the  miniftry,  feeling  the  preffure  of  the  public  burdens,  at 
length  deferted  the  ftandard  of  adminillration ;  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
cabinet  was  efFe6f:ed,  March  27,  1782;  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury. 

Feace  was  the  firfl  obje£t  of  attention  with  the  new  miniilry.  Mr.  Grenville 
was  invefled  with  full  powers  to  treat  at  Paris  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  was 
alfo  directed  to  propofe  the  independency  of  the  Thirteen  United,  Pro-vinces  of 
America  in  the  firfl  inflance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty. 
The  commanders  in  chief  in  America  were  alfo  directed  to  acquaint  the  Congrefs 
with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britifh  court,  and  with  the  o^er  to  acknowledge  the  - 
independency  of  the  United  States.  s 

The  new  minifters  alfo  applied  themfelves  to  make  fome  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expences,  and  to  reform  fome  abufes,  againfl  which  they  had  often  inveigh-, 
cd.    A  bill  was  carriedfor  excluding  cuftom-houfe  and  excife  officers  from  voting 
at  the  eiedtions  for  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons. — Another  for  excluding  all 
comia51ors  from  being  members ;  and  by  another  bill,  which  alfo  received  the 

*  The  Aip.er'c  in  retijrD  made  the  nuniber  of  prifoners  7,247,  land  and  marine. 
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royal  affent,  the  board  of  trade,  the  board  of  works,  the  ^reat  wardrobe,  and  the 
different  offices  of  third  fecretary  of  Hate,  treafurer  of  the  cliamber,  cofferer  of  the 
houlhold,  the  lords  of  the  police  in  Scotland,  the  pay-mafter  of  the  penfions,  mafier 
of  the  harriers,  mafter  of  the  ftag-hounds,  and  clerks  to  the  board  of  green-cloth, 
were  abolilhed,  which,  with  other  favings  fpecified  in  the  bill,  were  computed 
to  amount  to  72,368!.  per  annum. 

A  feries  of  loffes  had  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people.    January  14th,  1782,. 
the  French  took  Nevis.    On  the  5  th  of  February,  the  ifland  of  Minorca  furrendered- 
to  the  Spaniards }  and  on  the  13th  of  the  fame  month,  the  illand  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's  was  given  up  to  the  French.    The  valuable  ifland  ofJamaica  would  proba- 
bly have  foon  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  the  Britifh, fleet  under  admiral  Rodney 
fallen  in  with  that  of  the  French  under  the  Count  de  GraiTe  in  their  way  to  join 
the  Spanilh  fleet  at  St.  Domingo.    The  van.  of  the  French  was  too  far  advanced  to 
fupport  the  centre,  and  a  fignal  viftory  was  obtained' over  them.    The  French  ad- 
miral, in  the  Ville.  de  Paris  of  iio  guns  (a  prefent  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  the 
French  king)  was  taken,  with  two  feventy-fours,  and  one  of  64  guns ;  a  74  gun 
ihip  blew  up  by  accident  foon  after  fhe  was  in  our  poflfeliion,  and  another  74  funk , 
during  the  engagement.    A  few  days  after,  two  more  of  the  fame  fleet,  of  64 guns  , 
each,  were  captured.    By  this  vi6fory  of  the  12th  of,  April,  the  deflgn  againfl:  Ja- 
maica was  fruftrated.    The  new  miniflry.  had  fuperfeded  Admiral  Rodney,  and 
intended  to  have  profecuted  the  inquiry  into  his  tranfaifion  at  Euftatia ;  but  this* 
vi£fory  filencedall,  and  procured  him  the  dignity  of  an  Englifli  peer. 

May  Sth,  the  Bahama  iflands  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  while  the  credit  of 
the  Britifli  arms  was  glorioufly  fuftained  at  Gibraltar,  under  general  Elliot.  The 
formidable  attack  on  the  13th  September  with  floating  batteries  of  212  brafs  can- 
Don,  &c.  in  fhips  from  1400  to  600  tons  burden,  ended  in  difappointment,  and  tfce  : 
deftruftion  of  all  the  fhips  and  moft  of  the  afl"ailants.    The  garrifon  was-  at  length 
relieved  by  lord  Howe  in  the  month  of  Otfober,  who  offered  battle  to  the  combin- 
ed force  of  France  and  Spain,  though  12  fail  of  the  line  inferior.-    The  military  ope- 
rations, after  this,  were  few  and  of  little  confequence.  Negapatnam,  afettlement  , 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and'Trincomale  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  were  taken  from  the 
Dutch  by  the  Britifli  forces ;  but  the  French  foon  receiving  confiderable  fuccours 
from  Cuddalore,  retook  Trincomale,  forced  the  Britifh  fleet  in  feveral  aftions,  but 
none  deciflve,  and  enabled  Hyder  Ally  to  refifi:  the  efforts  of  fir  Eyre  Coote  and  his  - 
troops. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  ifl  of  July,  occafioned  much- 
commotion  in  the  cabinet,  and  leffened  the  hopes  which  had, been  formxd  .of  im-' 
portant  national  benefits  from  the  new  adminiftration..    Lord  Shelburne  fucceeded  : 
the  marquis  as  firfl:  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  it  is  faid,  without  the  knowledge  of 
bis  colleagues.  This  gave  great  offence  to  fome,  particularly  to  Mr*  Fox,  and  lord . 
John  Cavendifh  ;  who,  with  others,  refigned  their  places,  and- commenced.a  fierce  : 
oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons.    Mr.  Fox  declared,  "that  the  principles  on. 
which  the  minifhy  firft'  came  in,  "were  abandoned' by  lord  Shelburne  and  his  adhe- 
rents ;  that  tlie  old  Jyfiem  was  to  be  revived,  mofl:  probably, :  with  the  old  nmi,  or,: 
indeed  with  any  men  that  could  be  found.    They  \Y.cre  perfons  whom  neither. pro-, 
in ifes  could  bind,  nor  principles  of  honour  fecure.:  they  would  3-bandon  fifty  prin- 
ciples for  the  fake  of  power,  and  they  would  now  flrive..  to  fErengthen  themfelves- 
byany  means  which, corruption  could  procure;  and,  he. expected  to  fee,  in  a  very 
iliort  time,  they  would  be  joined  by  thofe  very  men  whom  that  houfe  had  prccipi-. . 
tated  from  their  feats."    The  duke  of  Richmo-nd,  ge-aeja,l  Conway,  aud,  others, 
maintained,  that  there  was  no  deviation  in  the  prefent  cabinet  from  the  principles- 
on  which  they  had  entered  into  office,  and  continued  to  a6t  with  lord  Shelburne, . 
till  under  his  aufpiccs,  the  preliminaries  for  a  general  peace  were  fettled.  Then,., 
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the  public  beheld  Mr.  Fox,  and  ever!  lord  John  Cavendhli,  coalefclng.wlth  the  did 
mmifters,  lord  North  particularly  ;  embracmgthe  very  men  VC^honl  they  had  driven 
from  their  feats,  and  threatened  with  impeachrnerits  ;  and  continuing  to  join  with 
them  in  reprobating  the  peace  as  making  too  great  conceflions  to  the  enemy,  that 
they  might  ftorm  the  cabinet,  drive  lord  Shelburneand  his  friends  from  it,  and  feat 
themfelves  and  the  men  they  had  defpifed,  in  their  places. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France*,  Great  Britain  re- 
ftored  to  France  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  river  Senegal 
in  Africa,  with  its  dependencies  and  the  forts  oti  the  river  ;  and  ga^  up  a  few  dif- 
tri8:s  in  the  Eaft  IndieSj'^as  dependencies  on  Pondicherry ;  it  reftored  alfo  the  iflands 
of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  the  ifland  of  Goree,  with  Pondi- 
cherry, Karical,  Mahe,  Chandernagore,  and  the  faftory  of  Surat.  To  prevent 
difputes  about  boundaries  in  the  Newfoundland  fifliery,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
French  line  for  filliing  fhould  begin  from  Cape  St.  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and 
going  round  by  the  North,  fliould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  Ort  th"e  Wefterh 
fide  ;  and  Great  Britain  renounced  every  claim  refpefting  the  demolition  of  Dun- 
kirk. France  on  the  other  hand  was  to  reftore  to  Great  Britain  the  iflands  of  Gre- 
r.ada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Chriftopher's,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Nevis,  and 
Montferrat ;  and  guarantied  Fort  James  in  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing  that'  the 
-gam  trade  fliould  remain  in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war,  1755.  The 
allies  of  each  ftate  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  pacifica- 
tion, but  if  they  were  averfe  to  peace,  no  aftiftance  on  either  fide  Was  to  be  given 
to  them. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  gave  up  to  that  power  Eaft  Florida,  arid 
ceded  Weft  Florida  and  Minorca,  which  Spain  had  taken  during  the  war.  To  pre- 
vent all  caufes  of  complaint  and  mifunderftanding  in  future,  it  was  agreed  that 
Britifli  fubjefts  fliould  have  the  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the 
diftrifil  lying  between  the  rivers  VVallis  or  Bellize,  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the 
courfe  of  the  faid  rivers  for  unalterable  boundaries.  Spain  agreed  to  reftore  the 
iflands  of  Providence,  and  the  Bahamas,  to  Great  Britain,  but  they  had  been  re- 
taken before  the  peace  was  flgned. 

In  the  treaty  vvith  the  United  States  of  America,  the  king  of  Grea:t  Britain,  ac- 
knowledges Neyv  Hampfliire,  MalTachufets'  .Bay,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connefticut,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be //•^^,/o^'d:r^/§-«, 
and  independent ^ft at es  ;  and  for  himfelf,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  relinquilhes  all 
claims  to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  fame,  and  every 
part  thereof.  To  prevent  difputes  in  future  on  the  fubje£l  of  boundaries  betweea 
thefe  ftates  and  the  Britifli  provinces,  lines  were  very  minutely  drawn,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  as  well  as  delineated  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States  of  America :  and  fome  favourable  claufes  were  obtained  for  the  loyalifts. 
The  . navigation  of  the  Mifliflippi  to  remain  open  to  both  parties,  as  alfo  the  New- 
foundland fiflieries. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  great  difficulties  arofe,  but  at  length  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  Great  Britain  fliould  reftore  Trincomale  in  the  ifland  of  Ce|don,  but  the 
French  had  already  taken  it,  and  that  the  Dutch  fliouldjield  to  us  theUown  of  Ncr 
gapatnam,  with  its  dependencies,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  '\ 

Thus  a  period  was  put  to  a  moft  calamitous  war,  in  which  Great  Br^ain  loft  the 
beft  part  of  her  American  colonies,  and  many  thoufands  of  valuable  li^es,  and  ex- 
pended or  fquandered  nearly  150  millions  of  money.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were, 

*  Preliminary  articles  Tettled  Janilary  ao,  1783. 
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*  to  many,  a  fubje£l  of  great  regret ;  but  had  the  war  continued,  it  would  have  been 
neceffary  to  borrow  annually  17  millions  and  a  half,  by  which  a  million  per  annum 
would  have  been  added  to  the  taxes,  and  2 5  millions  at  leaft  to  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt,  according  to  the  ufual  modes  of  funding.  The  addrefs  of  thanks  for 
the  peace  was  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  a  majority  of  72  to  59,  but  loft  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  224  to  208. 

The  majority  of  the  commons,  thus  enlifted  under  the  banner  of  the  famous  coali- 
tion leaders,  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  plainly  indicated  aminifterial  revolution,  unlefs 
the  cabinet  llRuld  call  a  new  parliament.    As  they  did  not,  the  peace-makers  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  power.    The  two  gentlemen  jml  mentioned  were  made 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  the  duke  of  Portland,  firft  lord  of  the  Treafary,  on  April  2, 
1783.    All  plans  of  reformation  in  pubhc  offices,  and  for  preferving  the  nation, 
which  lord  Shelburne  propofed,  feemed  now  to  be  laid  afide.    Mr.  Pitt's  motion 
-for  corre£ling  the  defects  in  the  reprefentation  of  parliament,  was  loft  by  a  majo- 
rity of  293  to  149  ;  and  Mr.  Sawbridge's  motion,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
.bill  for  fhortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  was  rejefted  by  123  to  56.  Mr. 
Pitt  alfo  propofed  a  bill  for  reforming  the  boards  of  the  Treafury,  Admiralty,  Ord-- 
nance,,  Excife,  Stamps,  and  other  offices,  which  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Burke  and 
other  members  of  adminiftration,  whohadmoft  ftrenuoufly  contended  for  thatmea- 
,fure  before  they  themfelves  had  attained  lucrative  places.  This  bill  was  fuffered  to 
pafs  the  commons  to  amufe  the  public,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  40  to  24.- 
■Every  thing  went  on  juft  as  the  coalition  adminiftration  pleafed,tillMr.  Fox  brought 
into  parliament  his  famous  bill  for  new  regulating  the  government  of  the  Eaft  India 
-company,  and  their  commercial  affairs  and  territories ;  a  plan  of  which  bill,  i^s 
progrefs  and  fate,  are  already  given  in  our  account  of  that  trading  company.   This  , 
bill  being  rejefted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  December  17,  by  a  majority  of  19,  oc- 
calioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  cabinet  and.in  both  houfes  of  parliament.    A  royal 
meffage  was  fent  between  12  and  i  ot  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  to 
.defire  the  two  fecretaries  to  refign  the  feals  of  their  office  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  fucceeded 
(.the  duke  of  Portland  as  firft  lord  of  the  Treafury,  bringing  with  him  his  friends  into 
the  refpeftive  departments,  which  formed  the  tenth  adminiftration  ftnce  his  majef- 
ty's  accelTion. 

Some  independent  gentlemen  (as  they  ftyled.  themfelves)  interpofed  to  unite  the 
contending  parties,  which  had  iilled  parliament  and  the  country  with  diftra£lions  ; 
but  their  endeavours  to  form  what  they  called  a  firm,  efficient,  extended,  and 
united  adminiftration,  proved  unfuccefsful. 

Perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  and  independent  chara£ler  in  the  houfe  of  com-- 
mons,  and  in  the  kingdom,  now  wiffied.that  a  diffolution  had.  taken  place  weeks, 
before,  even  at  the  firft  forming  of  the  coalition. 

At  laft,  after  ftrong  and  repeated  contefts  between  the  two  parties,  on  the  25th  of 
March  1784,  a  proclamation  was  iffued  for  diffolving  the  parliament  and  calling 
a  new  one,  agreeably  to  the  defires  and  addreffes  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 
At  that  junfture,  the  great  feal  was  ftolen  from  the  houfe  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
.which  occafioned  many  fufpicions  as  if  done  by  more  than  ordinary  felons.;  but 
nothing  farther  appeared,  and  a  new  feal  was  prefently  made.  On  the  18  th  of  May 
the  new  parliament  affembled,  and  the  commons  chofe  Mr.  Cornwall,  the  fpeaker 
of  the  late  houfe,  for  their  prefent  fpeaker.  The  next  day,  his  majefty  addrcffed' 
them  from  the  throne.  A  very  feeble  oppofition  was  made  to  the  addrefs  of 
thanks  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  it  foon  appeared  that  the  appeal  to  the  people 
had  turned  out  greatly  in  Mr.  Pitt's  favour,  for  on  May  24lh,  on  a  divifion  of  the 
houfe  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king's  fpeech,  the  numbers,  for,  it,  without  any  altera- 
tion or  amendment,  were  282  againft  114. 
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Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  Eaft  India  bill  the  5  th  of  July,  the  leading  particulars  of 

which  we  have  given  in  our  account  of  that  company  *. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1785,  the  parliament  aflembled.  Amongft  a  variety  of 
matter  which  preffed  on  their  attention,  none  feemed  of  more  confequence  than 
thcilateof  parliamentary  reprefentation,  the  fyftem  of  fortifications  propofed  by 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  propofitions  for  a  trading  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  Ireland.  The  bufinefs  of  parliamentary  reform  having  been  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  accordingly  introduced  a  fpecific  plan  for  that  purpofe  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  which  he  prefaced  by  a  hiftory  of  parliamentary  %eprefentation 
from  a  very  remote  p^iod.  The  plan  was  to  give  one  hundred  members  to  the 
.Dopular  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  extend  the  right  of  election  to  above 
one  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  who,  by  the  exifting  provifions  of  law,  were  ex- 
cluded from  it.  This  acceffion  to  the  popular  intereft  was  to  be  principally  ob- 
tained by  the  fupprefllon  of  decayed  boroughs,  and  the  transfer  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives  to  the  counties;  fo  that  the  number  of  the  houfe  of  commons  would  remain 
the  fame.  After  a  debate  of  confidcrable  length,  it  was  reje£led  by  a  majority  of 
74 ;  the  noes  being  248,  and  the  ayes  1 74. 

From  the  apprehenlions  of  the  nation,  during  the  late  war,  for  the  fafety  'of  the 
"dock-yards,  whiill  the  combined  fleets  were  in  the  channel,  and  no  adequate  naval 
force  to  oppofe  them,  the  duke  of  Richmond  conceived  the  idea  of  fortifying  them, 
-as  the  bcft  protection  from  future  infult  or  danger.  Confiderable  fums  had  been 
annually  granted  for  this  purpofe,  but  the  greatnefs  of  the  expence  at  length  at- 
trafted  the  attention  of  a  refpeftable  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  after  a 
full  difcuffion  of  the  utihty  of  the  plan,  it  w^as  determined  (finally  ia  the  following 
feflion)  to  difcontinue  the  works  as  ufelefs,  and,  in  fome  refpe&s,  as  dangerous. 

The  Irifli  proportions  were  another  fubje£t  which  engaged  the  attention  of  par- 
'liament.    This  new  fyftem  of  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
firft  introduced  into  the  parliament  of  the  latter  kingdom  by  Mr.  Orde  on  the  7th 
'  of  February,  in  the  form  of  ten  propofitions  ^  thefe,  by  a  fmall  alteration,  and 
the  diftribution  of  the  fubje6l  of  one  of  them  into  two  heads,  were  increafed  to 
.  eleven.    They  received  the  aifent  of  both  houfes  in  that  kingdom,  and  on  the  22d 
ot  the  fame  month,  were  communicated  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    The  leading  principle  in  this  plan  was  the 
.  equalizing  the  duties  on  the  produce  and  manufaftures  of  both  countries;  and  for 
ithe  benefits  communicated  thereby  to  the  fifter  kingdom,,  ilie  was  in  return  to  give 
,  a  certain  portion  of  her  hereditary  revenue  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  of 
.the, empire. — The  fubjeft  had  received  but  little  difcuffion,  when  the  fears  and  pre- 
judices of  the  manufacturers  were  roufed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  innumer- 
•■  able  petitions  were  prefented,  and  e-vidences  heard  ;  committees  were  formed  from 
-aflemblies  of  thefe  manufa£lurers,who  were  direfted  to  oppofe  the  pafiing  the  pro- 
pofitionsTnto  a  law.    Thefe  circumftances,  together  with  the  ftrength  of  oppofition 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  produced  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  propofitions  that  they 
■>were  extended  to  twenty.    After  having  palfed  through  both  houfes,  when  they  ar- 
rived, in  Ireland  thus  multiplied  and  thus  altered,  they  met  with  the  moft  violent 
-  oppofition,  and  though  there  appeared  in  their  favour,  in  the  Irifli  houfe  of  commons, 
127  againft  108,  yet  the  majority  being  fo  fmall,  adminiftration  thought  it  prudent 
to  avoid  the  rifque  of  a  defeat  in  the  progrcfs  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  withdrew 
■it  in  two  days  after. 

-  In  confequence  of  fevere  prohibitions  having  been  laid  on  the  importation  of 
Britifn  manufactures  into  the  Auftrian  dominions,  and  feveral  reftriftions  on  their 
introduction  into  France,  the  minifter  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  latter  king- 

*  Page  346. 
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dom,  for  n  more  liberal  commercial  intercourre  between  the  twO  countries,  and  ap- 
pointed Air.  Eden  envoy  extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  tor  that  pur- 
poie.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  and  ratified  by  both  hbufes  of  parlia- 
i«ent.  This  was  a  meafure  of  great  political  ccnfequence,  as  it  tended  to  break 
afunder  the  national  prejudices,  which  had  exifced  for  many  ages  between  the  two 
countries. 

Parliament  aiTembled  on  the  24th  of  January  1786,  and  amongft  tlie  various 
meafurcs  agitated,  the  plan  for  ertablilhing  a  fmking  fund,  and  employing  a  mil- 
lion annually  fdT  reducing  the  national  debt,  engaged  their  ^loft  immediate  atten- 
tion. This  million  is  produced  by  the  yearly  income  of  the  ftate  exceeding  the 
permanent  level  of  its  expenditure  by  a  fum  of  900,000!.  wliich  may  be  increafed 
to  a  million  by  nieans  in  nowife  burthenfome  to  the  people.  I'his  meafure,  which 
had  the  concurrence  of  every  man  who  defired  the  emancipation  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  accumulated  load  of  debt  and  taxes,  was  enafled  into  a  law,  which  created  ■ 
commiffioncrs  for  carrying  the  purpofes  of  this  valuable  a61:  into  execution. 

VV'e  come  noNV  to  a  very  extraordinary  tranlatlion  of  the  prefent  times,  the  im- 
peachftrent  of  Mr.  Vv^arren  Haftings,  late  goveimor-general  of  Bengal :  a  tranfaftion 
which  derives  fplendour  from  the  dignity  of  the  party  accufed,a  man  of  an  inclefati- 
gable  and  ardent  mind,  of  boundlefs  fpirit  and  enterprife,  and  v/ho,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  employers  at  home,  and  of  thofe  who  witneffed  his  adminiftration  abroad, 
governed  our  Indian  empire  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  years,  with  incomparable  ability  ; 
and  that  in  the  peculiarly  trying  times,  when  England  flood  alone  againO;  the 
world  in  amis.  On  the  1 7th  of  F.ebruary,  Mr.  Burke,  who  took  the  lead  in  this 
tedious  and  expenlive  buiinefs,  explained  the  mode  of  proceeding  he  was  defirous 
to  adopt;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  feliion,  moved  for  a  multitude  of  papers  to 
ground  and  fubiiantiate  his -charges  upon.  Thefe  were  produced,  and  Mr.  Haft- 
ings heard  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  his  defence.  The  debates  which 
arofe  cm  the  fubjeti  terminated  in  refolutions,  That  certain  of  the  charges  contain- 
ed matter  of  impeachment  againft  the  late  governor  general  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Haft- 
ings ■v\'as  therefore  impeached  by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
peers.  His  trial  has  occupied  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  feven  feflions  of  par 
•  liament,  which  have  fince  elapfed-,  and  it  is  but  recently  that  the  lords  have  heard 
all  the  fpeeches  and  evidences  deemed  requi'fite  to  their  palling  fentence ;  which 
thev  will  do  next  feflion. 

The  feeble  attempt  of  an  obfcure  and  contemptible  maniac,  of  the  name  of 
Margaret  Nicholfon,  againft  the  life  of  the  fovereign,  in  the  face  'of  day,  and  in 
the  light  of  a  multitude  of  fpeclators,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  was  produ6f ive  of  no 
other  etfetl  than  to  ftiew  how  much  out  fovereign  was  beloved  by  his  fubjects. 
The  general  exultation  which  prevailed  after  that  event,  refietled  honour  on  the 
people  as  well  as  the  king. 

I'he  confolidation  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife  was  the  moft  important  circumftancc 
deferring  of  attention  in  the  year  1787.  This  was  a  meafure  of  incredible  labour 
and  detail,  as  well  as  of  infinite  advantage  to  commerce,  by  facilitating  and  lim- 
plifying  the  intricacies  attendant  on  mercantile  ti-anfa61:ions,  and  the  payment  of 
duties  ;  a  regulation  \x  hich  was  duly  and  permanently  efFe&cd. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  this  country,  and  other  European  nations,  upon  the' 
coTift  ot  Atrica,  for  tlie  purpofe  of  purchafing  negro-fiaves,  to  be  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Wcft-india  iflands,  and  certain  parts  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, does  tiot  appear  till  of  late  years  to  have  been  conlidered  with  that  general 
atteTition  wliich  fuch  a  pra6iice  might  have  been  expeQed  to  excite ;  a  ptadice  fo 
abhorrent  in  its  nature  to  the  mild  principles  of  modern  policy  and  manners.  The 
hrlt  jwbiic  attempt,  we  believe,  that  was  made  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  trafiic,  was  by 
the  Quakers  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  America,  who,  foon  after  the  eftablilli- 
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ment  of  their  independence,  not  only  prefented  for  this  purpofe  a  flrongand  pat  he 
tic  addrefs  to  their  feveral  legiflative  affemblies,  but  actually  proceeded,  as  is  faid,. 
in  many  inftances  to  emancipate  the  flaves  that  were  in  their  poffeffion.  The  mea- 
fures  taken  by  the  American  legiflatures,  in  confequence  of  this  application,  are 
before  the  public.  In  Great  Britain  the  fame  fociety  appears  alfo  to  have  taken  the 
lead,  and,  after  the  example  of  their  American  brethren,  prefented  a  fimilar  petition' 
to  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom.  The  caufe  foon  after  became  extremely  po- 
pular. Many  pamphlets  were  publiflied  upon  the  fubjecl;  feveral  eminent  di- 
vines recommended  it  from  the  pulpit  and  in  printed  difcourfes*;.  and  petitions- 
were  prefented  to  tl?i  legiflature  from  the  two  univerfities,  and  from^  feveral  of 
the  molb  confiderabie  towns  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom. 

His  majefty's  minifters  thought  fit  to  inftitute  an  inquiry,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  "  the  privy  council,  into  the  fa£ts  and  allegations  contained  in  the  repre- 
fentations  of  both  parties  upon  the  fubje£t.  The  firft  public  notice  that  was  taken , 
of  this  bufmefs  was  in  an  information  communicated  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  foon> 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  meafure  refpeft- 
ing  the  flave-trade.  That  gentleman  being  much  indifpofed,  Mr.  Pitt  canle  for- 
ward on  the  9th  of  May,  lySiS,  in  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  moved  the  following 
refolution, .  "  That  this  houfe  will  early  in  the  next  felTion  of  parliament  proceed  ta 
take  into  confideration  the  circumftances  of  the  flave-trade  complained  of  in  the- 
petitions  prefented  to  the  houfe,  and  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  thereupon  which 
was  unanimoufly  carried..  After  this,  on  the  21ft  of  May,  fir  Willam,  Dolben 
moved  the  houfe  for  leave  to  bring  in^abill  to  regulate  the  tranfpoitation  of  the 
natives  of  Africa  to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  *.  By  the.  bill  now 
propofed,  the  number  of  flaves  to  be  tranfported  in,  any  fliip  was  to  be  regulated 
according  to  its  l^julk.  or.  tonnage,  allowing  nearly  one'  ton  to  each  man..  This  was. 
only  intended  as  a  temporary  relief  till  fome  more  permanent  expedient  could  be 
devifed  by  the  legiflature.  Having  paffed  through  the  commons,,  it  was  carried- 
up  to  the  lords,  where  it  alfo  paffed,  after  having  received  feveral  amendments  ; 
fome  of  which  being  thought  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  lower-houfe^ 
a  new  bill  was  brought  in,  which  paffed  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal; 
affent. 

The  year  1788,  being  the  hundredth  anniverfary  of  the  glorious  Revolution  in.-- 
1688,  the  4th  of  November  being  the  birth-day  of  king  William,  the  inftrument 
under  Providence,  who  completed  that  event,  and  the  Ijfth  of,  this,  month  being 
the  anniverfary  of  his  landing,  were  obferved  by  many  focieties..  in  London,  and. 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  with  feftivity,  but  with  devotion  and  thankf- 
giving.  At  Dublin  this  aufpicious  anniverfary  was  obferved  at  the  caftle  with  more 
than  ordinary  folemnity.  'f  he- appearance  of  nobility,  and  gentry  at  the  levee  wa-s. 
fuch  as  evinced  their  attachment  to  the  Revolution  in  favour  of  that  illuftrious 
monarch,  and  its  happy  confequenc.es  in  the-  eftablifnment  of  the  prefent  royal  fa- 
mily on  the  throne  of  thefe  realms.    After,  the  levee,  his  excellency,  attended  by 

*  That  there  was  a.  neceility  for  adopting  this  mates  of  human  life,  was  feventeen  times  the  ufual. 

propofition  will  moft'clearly  appear  from  the  fads  rate  of  mortality.    It  was,  indeed,  much  more,, 

which  were  proved  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate.    It  becaufe,  in  the  eftimate  of  mortality,  perfons  of 

appeared  that  five  fr.et  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fix-,  every  age  were  included,  while  in  an  Africrji  voy- 

teen  inches  in  breadth  was -the  fpace  allowed  on  an  age  the  aged  were  intirely  excluded, and  few  infants 

average  to  each  flave.  The  lower  deck  of  the  vefr  were  admitted.    Such  was  the  ruinous  nature  of 

fels  was  entirely  covered  with  bodies,  and-the  fpace  the  trade  in  the  mofi:  favourable  circumftances ; 

between  the  fioor  of  that  deck  and  the  roof  above,  but,  in  theivoyage  from  the  n  ere  diftant  parts  of 

which  feldom  amounted  to  five  feet. eight  inches,  .Africa,  the  mortality  was  fi:ated  to  be  twice  as 

was  divided  by  a  platform  alfo  covered  with  bodies,  great  ;  and  confeqi.ently,  thirty-four  perfons  pe- 

Five  perfcns  in  every  hundred  perifhed  at  the  low-  riflied,  at  the  loweft  eftimation,  for  one  that  would, 

eft  computation,  in  a  voyage  of  fix  weeks  continu-  have  died  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 
»ce,  which,  according  to  the  moft  accurate  elU' 
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^  numerous  train  of  the  firft  perfonages  in  the  kingdom,  and  efcorted  by  the  guard 
ufual  or  Inch  occalions,  went  from  the  cafLle  to  College-Green,  and  after  faluting 
-the  equeftrian  llatue  of  king  William,  proceeded  from  thence  round  Stephen's 
Green.  The  appearance  on  this  occalion  was  fplendid,  and  the  number  of  equipages 
greater  than  had  been  known  for  many  years. — At  Edinburgh  this  day  was  obferved 
as  a  day  of  folemn  thankfgiving,  as  directed  by  an  aQ  of  the  general  affembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  paffed  on  the  30th  of  May  in  this  yeai-  ;  and  by  this  aft 
all  the  minirtars  of  that  national  church  were  enjoined  to  obferve  the  fame. .  By  the 
publication  of  this  aft  nearly  fix  months  before  the  annual  »ceturn  of  the  day,  that 
iilfembly  had  the  honour  to  take  the  lead,  in  their  refolution  to  celebrate  this  glo- 
rious event:  and  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  that  high-fpiritcd  and 
noble-minded  people,  that  tlie  principles  of  the  Revolution  are  well  underftood 
and  warmlv  embraced  bv  them. — At  Whittinjrton,  between  Sheffield  and  Chefter- 
held,  adjoining  to  a  decent  modern  building,  is  an  old  thatched  cottage,  tlie  upper 
ilary  of hich,  lighted  by  a  very  fmall  window,  is  fhewn  as  the  apartment  called  by 
the  antirevolutionifts,  "  the  plotting  parlour,"  in  Avhich  the  glorious  bufmefs  was 
■planned.  To  this  place  the  illuftrious  leaders,  the  earls  of  Devonihire  and  Danby, 
lord  Delamere,  and  Mr.  John  Darcv,  came  difguifed,  and  concerted  the  meafures 
which  happily  produced  fo  much  good  to  tliis  country;  and,  in  an  oaken  cheft, 
ftilJ  preferved  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  depofited; 
here  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  okl  armed  chair  in  which  the  earl  of  Devonfliire  is  faid  to 
have  fat.  The  defcendants  of  the  illuftrious  houfes  of^  Cavendifli,  Ofborne, 
Boothe,  and  Darcy  (for  the  venerable  duke  of  Leeds,  whofejj|ge  would  not  allow 
him  to  attend,  had  fent  his  two  grandfons,  in  whom  the  blood  of  Oiborne  and 
Darcy  is  united) ;  a  numerous  and  powerful  gentry ;  a  wealthy  and  refpe6lable  yeo- 
manry;  a  hardy,  yet  decent  and  attentive  peafantry ;  whofe  intelligent  countenances 
fhewed  that  they  underftood,  and  would  be  firm  to  preferve  that  bleffing,  for  which' 
they  were  affembled  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  prefented  a  truly  folemn 
'fpecf  acle,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  philofopher,  the  moft  interefting  that  can  be  imagined. 
It  was  not  the  leaft:  plealing  circumftance  attending  this  folemnity,  that  all  party  dif- 
tinftions  Avere  forgotten.  Perfon-s  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  wore  orange  and 
blue,  in  memory  of  out  glorious  deliverer.  And  the  moft  refpeftable  Roman- 
catholic  families,  fatisfied  with  the  mild  toleration  of  government  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion,  vied  in  their  endeavours  to  Ihew  how  juft  a  fenfe  they  had  of  the 
%'alue  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  fpace  of  only  four  years  which  had  elapfed  fince  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  fovereign  and  the  nation  over  the  "  Coalition,"  Great  Britain,  under  the  con- 
dutt  of  a  minifter,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  had  rifen  from  a 
ftate  of  unexampled  depreffion  to  her  ancient  fuperiority  among  the  European 
kingdoms.  In  this  ftate  of  public  felicity,  the  nation  was  fuddenly  alarmed  by  the 
reports  of  his  majefty  being  attacked  wuth  an  unexpe6ted  and  dangerous  illnefs. 
The  precife  nature  of  it  was  for  feveral  <lays  unexplained  and  unafcertained,  even 
by  thofe  whofe  refidence  near  the  court  fliould  have  enabled  them  to  obtain  early 
and  authentic  information.  Meanwhile  fame  augmented  the  evil,  and  the  death 
of  the  fovereign  was  believed  to  have  either  already  taken  place,  or  to  be  imminent 
and  inevitable. 

Time,  however,  gradually  divulged  the  truth,  and  changed  the  apprehenii-ons  of; 
the  nation  for  the  fituation  of  the  king.  His  diforder  was  underftood  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  brain,  and  to  have  produced,  as  might  .be  expe£ted,  a  temporary  priva- 
tion of  reafon.  A  fpecies  of  interregnum,  in  fa£l,  took  place  ;  though  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  thofe  circumftances  which  ufually  charatterize  and  acconipany; 
that  unfortunate  ftate.  The  kingdom,  anxious,  and  with  eyes  directed  tow;ards 
their  fovereign,  betrayed  no  fymptoms  af  confuiion,  anarchy,  or  civil  gonimojtipu. 

3  B  2  The 
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Thq  flrfl;  minifter  continued  to  exercife,  by  a  general  fubmiffion  and  confent,  the 
povyers  delegated  to  him  before  the  king's  iudifpofitionj  and  the  political  machine, 
well  conftru?ted  and  properly  organized,  fuftained  no  derangement  or  injury  wbat- 
foever  from  this  fiiock,  except  thofe  infeparably  conne£ted  with  delay  in  the  tranf- 
aftion^  or  negotiations  pending  with  foreign  courts. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament,  in  confequence  of  the  preceding  prorogation, 
met  in  a  few  days  fubfequent  to  thefe  extraordinary  events.  The  general  agitation 
and  curiofity,  even  if  they  had  not  been  aided  by  other  emotions  of  ^ope  and  fear, 
of  ambition,  and  of  public  duty,  would  alone  have  produced  a  numerous  attend- 
ance. Mr.  Pitt  opencfd  the  fubjeft  of  their  meeting  in  a  very  concife  and  pathetic 
manner ;  lamented  the  occaiion,  expreffed  his  hope  that  the  caufe  would  fpeedily 
be  removed,  and,  in  purfuance  of  that  idea,  advifed  an  immediate  adjournment  of 
a  fortnight.  The  prapofition  was  received  in  deep  filence  by  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  houfe,  and  afiented  to  in  mute  acquiefcence.  As  foon  as  the  adjournment  was 
at  an  end,  Mr.  Fox  laid  claim  to  the  vacant  fceptre,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behgilf 
ofthe  heir  apparent,  as  belonging  and  devolving  to  him  of  right. 

Mr.  Pitt  demanded  the  difcullion  and  decifion  of  fo  great  and  leading  a  prin- 
ciple, which  led  to  conclufions  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  well  as  fubverfive  of 
the  tenure  on  which  a  king  of  England  had  originally  received  his  crown ;  and 
parliament,  roufed  to  a  fenfe  of  the  necellity  of  declaring  itfeif  folely  competent  to 
fill  the  vacant  throne,  proceeded  to  that  great  a£l  without  circumlocution  or  delay; 
and  having  pronounced  upon  this  important  preliminary,  then  decided  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  flioi^d  be  invited  and  requelled  to  acce-pt  the  regeacy,  under  cer- 
tain limitations.  ■ 

The  month  of  December  clapfed  in  thefe  contefts,  arid  the  year  1789  commenced 
ijnder  the  m.oft  gloomy  prefiiges.  Mutual  afperity  arid  reproach  embittered  every 
debate.  No  appearances  of  convalefcence  or  recovery,  fo  ardently  anticipated  by 
the  nation,  had  yet  manifefted  themfelves  in  the  malady  of  the  king-  A  fecond 
examination  of  the  phyficians  who  had  attended  his  majefty  during  the  courfe  of 
his  diiorder,  which  took  place  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and, 
Vv'hich  was  certainly  not  conduced,  on  the  part  of  oppofition,  with  either  delicacy 
or  judgment,  tended  to  throw  very  little  light  on  the  great  object  of  public  inquiry, 
the  probable  duration  and  period  of  this  afflicfing  malady.  Mr.  Fitt  conftantly 
and  warmly  maintained  the  probability  of  its  happy  termination ;  and,  regarding 
this  as  neither  diftant  nor  hopelefs,  made  the  refumption  of  the  royal  power  by 
the  fovereign  with  facility  and  celerity,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  be  enabled  to  wield 
the  fceptre,  the  firll  and  leading  principle  of  all  his  meafures  and  propolitions.  The 
adherents  of  the  prince  of  Wales  faw  the  profpe£f  of  his  father's  recovery  through, 
a,  very  different  medium,  and  conceived  of  it  not  only  as  improbable,  but  as  hourly 
augmenting  in  that  improbability.  They  were  fuftained  in  this  opinion  by  Warren,, 
as  the  minilter  was  con  firmed  in  his  oppofite  fentim.ent  by  Willis  ;  the  former  an- 
eniirjent  London  practitioner,  tlie  latter  brought  from  a  difiiant  province  to, attend, 
the  fovereign  under  his  fevere  diiorder,  and  who  being  peculiarly  converfant  in  that 
fpecies  of  di;feafe,  boldly  and  early  afferted,  that  he  entertained  fcarcely  any  doubts 
ofthe  king's  perfe£f  re-eilablirument  at  no  remote  period.  The  event  fully  jufii- 
fied  his  predittion.  ■ 

A  very  Ikprt  peripd,  probably  not  exceeding  three  days,  muft  have  com^pleted 
the  bill,  which  was  to  declaie  the  incapacity  of  the  fovereign  to  condutf  the  na- 
tional, alia  irs,  and  to  transfer  the  fceptre,  though  with  diminiihed  infiuence,  to- his 
fon,  l.  h.c  members  Oi  admix; i fir ation  were  on-  the  point  of  reiigning  their  charges, 
and,  the  new  miniilry,  already  fettled,  prepared  to  enter  on  afiice ;  while  thcEngp 
HjTa  g,cop!c,  fondiy  attached  by  every  fenfe  of  loyalty  and-  aifedlion  ta  their  monarch, 
a,s.\v^ii  a^.i'ix»t^}.gratitu4i?  g,^.  efts^ij}.  to-  the  feyft,  minifter,.  in,  dejctlion  and  fil-erice 
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looked  on,  and  faw  the  gavernraent  transferred  to  others,  v/ho,  whatever  abilities 
they  might  collectively  poflefs,  certainly  neither  merited  nor  enjoyed  the  general 
approbation  and  confidence. 

But  the  term  of  interregnum  and  misfortune  was  now  arrived  ;  and  the  impend- 
ing calamity  which  had  menaced  England  with  all  th.e  evils  of  a  regency,  far  more 
to  be  deprecated  and  dreaded  than  thofe  from  which  the  country  had  efcaped  in 
1784,  was  fyddenly  and  uncxpeftedly  diflipatcd.  The  diforder,  under  which  the 
king  had  fuftered  during  three  months,  and  whofe  violence  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  baffle  all  medical  Ikill  and  exertion,  gradually,  but  rapidly,  fabfided.  Sanity  of 
mind  and  reafon  refumed  their  feat,  and  left  no  trace  of  their  temporary  fubverfion. 
Time  confirmed  the  cure,  and  reftored  to  his  fubjefts  a  prince,  rendered  fupremeiy 
and  peculiarly  dear  to  them  by  the  recent  profpeft  and  spprehenfion  of  his  lofs. 
The  vifion  of  a  regency  faded  and  difappeared,  as  the  fovereign  came  forward  to 
public  view,  and  vt-as  totally  extinguiflied  by  his  refumption  of  all  the  regal  func- 
tions. The  demonilrations  of  national  joy  far  exceeded  any  recorded  m  the  Enghfh 
annals,  and  were  probably  more  real  and  unfeigned  than  ever  were  oifered  on 
fimilar  occafions.  It  was  not  only  that  a  king,  beloved  and  refpefited,  waa  reco- 
vered from  the  moft  afiiicHng  of  all  lituations  incident  to  humanity,  and  enabled  to 
re-afcend  the  throne.  Sentiments  of  difapprobation  and  of  general  condemnatiori, 
afiixed  to  the  meafures  and  language  of  the  party  in  oppofition,  heightened  the 
emotions  of  pleafure,  by  a  comparifon  with  that  ftate  trom  which  the  kingdom  had 
been  fo  fortunately  delivered.  No  efforts  of  defpotifm,  or  mandates  of  arbitrary 
power  could  have  produced  the  iiluminations  which  nl^  only  the  capital  but 
almoft  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  kingdom,  exhibited  in  teftimonv  of 
its  loyalty;  and  thefe  proofs  of  attachment  were  renev/ed,  and  even  augmented,  on 
the  cccation  of  his  majefty's  firit  appearance  in  public,  and  his  folemn  procef- 
fion  to  St.  Paul's  (on  the  23d  of  April  1789),  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  re- 
covery. 

Whilil  the  ancient  government  of  Fraiace  was  entirely  overthrown,  and  a  revo- 
luti-OB  the  moft  extraordinary  was  effeffed  there  ;  it  is  dLfiicult  to  imagine  a  picture 
ci'more  complete  fer^iity  than  England  prefeated.  At  peace  with  all  the  world, 
iii  the  bofom  of  repcfe,  the  faw  her  commerce  and  manufaftures  extend,  her  credit 
augment,  and  her  name  excite  refpe£f .  am^ong  the  mpft  diftant  nations ;  v/hile  man>j 
of  the  great  furrounding  European  kingdoms- were  either  involved  in  foreign  war^ 
or  defolated  by  domefric  troubles-.  In  this  happy  fituation,  a  ftorm  unexpeftedly 
aiid  fuddenly  arofe  from  a  quarter,  where,  it  would  feem,  that  no  forelight  or  pre- 
cautions could  have  anticipated  the  danger.  Among  the.  new  and  unexplored 
paths  of  com.merce,  v/hich  the  fpirit  of  a  difcerning  and  adventurous  people  had 
attempted  to  open  hace  the  peace  of  1783,,  were  particularly  two,  which  appeared 
to  promife  tb-e  m-oft  beneficial  returns..  The  firft  v^^as  a  whale-filhery,  fimilar  to  that 
which  had  been,  carried  on  for  ages  near  the  coafts-  of  Greenland.;  but  transferred 
to  the  feuthern.hemifphere,  near  the:  extremity  of  Fatagoiaia,  an.d  in.  tlie  ilormy  feas-. 
which  furjound  Cape  Horn  ;  as  wd-l  as  m  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
few  vears,  this  branch  of  trade  had  augmented  rapidly,  and  was,  found  on  tiial  to- 
afixtr'd  very  important  advantages;  nor  had  it  received  aay  impediments  from, the 
vague  prstenfions-  of  the  Spaniih,  crown  to-  the  fcvereignty  of  the  fliores  waHied  by. 
that  ocean,  which  was-  the  fcene  of  their  exertions 

The  fecond  of  thefe  enterprifes,  Qriginal  in  its  own  nat-uris,  able  in  its  concep- 
Von,  bold,  in  its  execution,  and  having  ao'  precedent  for  its  guidance,  was  directed^ 
tQ-  countries-  and  to  o-bjeft&  almo-ft;  a&  much,  unknown  to  geographical,  as:  to  com.'- 
KerciaJ  knowledge  or  experience.  The  north-weft  coa-ft  of  America;,  the  part  of ' 
the  earth  to-  which  this  emhavka-tion  was  defiined,  extending  northward  from 
California- and  New  Albion  to  the  Ei.Gsen  Sea,  had  beeii.gaitly  explored  andiaintly 
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traced  by  capt.  Cook;  but  mucb  remained  for  future  £nterprife  and  induftry  to 
accomplifli,  before  this  difcovery-  could  be  ■  converted  -to  any  purpofe  of  public 
utility.  He  had,  however,  afcertained  the  exiftence  of  the  continent:  and  he  had 
received  from  the  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  he  eftablifhed  a  fpecies  of  barter, 
fome  valuable  fpecimens  of  furs,  in  exchange  for  European  commodities  of  a  far 
inferior  nature.  ■ 
The  hope  of  procuring  a  confiderable  quantity  of  thefe  rare  and  coftly  Ikins,  for 
the  fale  of  which  a  very  advantageous  market  prefented  itfelf  at  Canton  in  China, 
was  the  leading  induc^ent  to  the  adventurers,  who  engaged  in  the  expedition. 
Animated  by  thefe  views,  and  having  received  the  moft  affirmative  marks  of  the 
proteftion  of  government  previous  to  their  departure,  five  fnips  were  fitted  out 
from  London  in  178-5,  and  the  two  fucceeding  years.  Four  of  thefe  veffels,  after 
■doubling  Cape  Horn,  arrived  fafely  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America.  The  fan- 
-guine  expectations  which  had  been  entertained,  of  effecling  a  lucrative  exchange  o# 
commodities  with  the  natives,  were  fully  and  fpeedily  realized.  Cargoes  of  the 
vfineft  furs  were  procured,  and  fold  to  the  Chinefe,  even  under  great  commercial 
■dif-ouragements,  and  pecuniary  impofitions,  at  fo  high  a  price,  as  amply  to  reim- 
burfe,  and  enrich  the  adventurers.  Other  attempts  of  a  fimilar  nature  were  made 
.from  Bengal ;  and  two  veffels  were  fucceffively  difpatched  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
fame  coaft  in  the  year  1786.  A  fattory  was  eftabiiflied  at  Nootka  Sound,  a  port 
fituated  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  on  the  fliore  of  America.  Pof- 
fefljon  of  it-waS'folGmnh'  taken  in  the  name  of  the  fovereign  and  crown  of  Eng- 
land :  amicable  treaffs  were  concluded  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
diftrifts  ; -  and  a  tra61:  of  land  was  purchafed  from  one  of  them,  on  which  the  new 
proprietors  proceeded  to  form  a  fettlement,  and  to  c6nftru6l  ftorehoufes.  Every 
■thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  rifing  colony,  and  each  year  opened  new  fources  of 
.commerce  and  advantage. 

Although  individuals,  occupied  in  exertions  of  this  private  nature,  could  not  be 
expe£l:ed  to  extend  their  views  or  efforts  to  objeCfs  of  public  utility,  yet  fome  fur- 
ther information  was  collaterally  and  incidentally  acquired  refpefeling  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyages.  .It  is  even  pretended  that  a  floop 
named  the  "  W afliington,"  navigated  for  fome  hundred  miles  along  a  vaft  number 
of  iflands,  fcattered  in  a  fea,  which  interfefts  that  continent  in  a  north-eaft  direc- 
tion; and  though  the  accounts  hitherto  received  or  tranfmitted,  of  this  extraordinary 
and  interefting  taS:,  are  not  either  fo  minute,  or  fo  acclirate,  as  by  any  means 
,to  entitle  them  to  be  implicitly  received,  yet  they  appear  to  be  not  totally  deftitute 
^  of  foundation  or  probability. 

That,  upon  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  the  eftabliffied  ufage  in. 
all  fimiiar  cafes,  and  as  being  ike  firji  fettlers,  the  Britifh  adventurers  had  an 
undoubted  title  to  the  place  in  queftion,  is  beyond  difpute.  Notwithftanding  this, 
in  the  month  of  May  1789,  a  Spanifli  fliip  of  war  from  St.  Bias,  called  the  Prin- 
ceffa,  commanded  by  M.  -Martinez,  and  mounting  20  guns,  anchored  there.  The 
various  avocations  of  trade  having  led  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  employed  at 
this  fettlement  to  different  parts  of  the  coaft,  the  only  Englifli  trading  fliip  remain- 
ing in  the  found  was  the  Iphigenia.  The  Princeffa  was  foon  joined  by  a  Spanifh 
fnow  of  16  guns;  and, -for  fome  time  rtiutual  civilities  paffed  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Englifh.  Thefe,  however,  v/ere  at  length  -interrupte-d,  by  an  order  being  fent 
to  capt.  Douglas  (the  commander  of  the  Iphigenia)  to  come  on  board  of  the  Prin- 
cefla ;  when  he  was-  informed  by  M.  Martinez,  that  "he  had  the  king  of  Spain's 
orders  to  feize  all  veffels  which  he  might  find  upon  that  coaft,  and  that  he  (capt. 
Douglas)  was  his  prifoner.  In  confequence  of  this,  M.  Martinez  took  poffeffion 
of  the  Iphigenia  in  the  name  of  his  catholic  majefty,  and  conveyed  the  creW 
prifoners  on  board  the  Spanilli  fliips,  where  they  wer^  ironed.  M.  Martinez  alfo 
•    •  '  took 
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took.  polTeffion  of  the  fettlement,  hoifted  the  Spanifli  flag,  and  proceeded  to  ere£l 
various  buildings,  on  which  he  employed,  together  with  his  own  men,  fome  of  the 
Grew  of  the  Iphigenia.  He  afterwards  permitted  captain  Douglas  to  refume 
the  command  of  his  Ihip ;  and  on  his  reprefenting,  that  he  had  been  ftript  of  his 
merchandize,  and  other  ll:ores,  M.  Martinez  gave  him  a  fmall  fupply  of  ftores 
and  proviiions  (for  which  he  took  bills  on  the  owners),  by  means  of  which,  about  a 
fortnight  after  he  was  at  firft  detained,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  China. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Englilh  velTels,  the  North-weft^merica,  the  Argonaut-, 
and  the  Princefs  Royal,  arriving  feparately  at  Nootka,  from  their  trading  voyages, 
were  captured  by  M.  Martinez,  their  crews  were  made  prifoners,  and  their  car- 
goes feized.  After  fome  detention  the  crew  of  the  North-weft  America  Were  fent 
to  China,  the  two  orher  veflTels  with  their  crews  were  fent  to  St.  Bias  in  Mexico, 
and  fome  Chinefe,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  fettlement  by  our  people,  were 
detained  and  employed  as  labourers. 

Of  the  North-weft  America,  fent  to  China,  no  authentic  account  has  been  re- 
ceived j  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  two  velfels  at  St.  Bias,  a  reprefentation  of  their 
cafe  having  been  made  to  the-  Spanifli  governor,  the  Ihips  were  reftored  (on  the 
officers  giving  fecurity  to  indemnity  the  governor,  fliould  it  be  proved  they  were 
lawful  prizes)  and  the  crews  were  furniihed  with  provifions,  ftores  and  money, 
to  enable  them  to  refume  their  voyage. 

Of  thefe  tranfaclions  only  a  partial,  vague,  and  uncircumftantial  account  was 
known  by  his  majefty's  minifters  till  the  30th  of  April  179%  when  captain  Meares 
prefented  his  memorial  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  This  paper  indeed  conveyed  an 
intelligence  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which  had  been  previoufly  receiv- 
ed. Within  one  week  after  the  affair  was  communicated,  the  moft  aftive  and  for- 
midable preparations  were  made,  a  politive  demand  of  preliminary  fatisfaftion  and 
reftitatioa  was  fent  to  Madrid,  and  the  people  of  England  were  called  upon . 
to  avenge  the  public  wrongs.  The  firft  pub-ication  of  tliis  buiinefs .  was  by  his 
majefty's  meffage  to  parliament  on  the  5th  of  May. 

An  attention  to  the  honour  of  their  country  made  it  necelTary  for  our  minifters, 
to  call  upon  the  court  of  Spain  itfelf  to  give  diveft  fatisfa6fion  for  an  injury 
committed  by  an  officer  afting  under  its  immediate  commiffion,  and  grounded  on  : 
its  pretenfion  of  an  excluiive  right  to  the  whole  continent  of  America.    To  do  this, 
it  was  neceffary  for  his  catholic  majefty  to  acknow^ledge  that  fuch  an  injury  had  beea  • 
committed,  and-  this  was  moft  exprefsly  declared  and  iigned  by  count  de  Flo- 
rida Blanca,  in  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  at  ^'^adrid 
the  24th  of  July,  1790.    The  acknowledgment  of  the  injury  was  an  expreitjoa. 
which  implied  a  conceftion  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  no  right  to  ufe  force 
in  preventing  Britilh  fubjefts  from  villting  the  coafts  in  queftion  for  the  purpofes  of . 
txade  and  fettlement.  . 

The  nation  were  waiting  with  painful  anxiety  for  the  determination  of  the,: 
objecls  of  the  depending  negotiation ;  deprecating  indeed  the  dreadful  alternative- 
of  appealing  to  the  fword  for  the  vindication  of  our  rights;  yet  fatisfied  of  the 
iuftice  of  our  caufe,  and  confide^itiy  looking  forward,  to  an  honourable  and  happy 
termination  of  a  conteft,  originating  in  the  violent  proceedings,  and  unlounaed. 
claims  of  the  court  of  Spain,  when  the  agreeable  news,  arrived  that  a  convention 
was  agreed  upon  between  his  dritannic  majefty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  the  28th  of 
Ottober,  1790  ;  which  was  finally  ratified  by  both  parties,  on  the  22,d  of  Novera- - 
ber. 

To  defray  the  expence  attending  the  naval  and  military  armaments^  Mr.  Pitt 
propofed  to  raife,  not  mereiy  the  intereft  of  the  debt  ioceatly  incurred;  but  to  ex- 
tinguiih  the  principal  itfeif,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years  ;  tiiough  amounting  10  above; 
three  nallions  fterling.    The  etfe6t  of  fo  judicious  and  provident  a  meafure,  which, 
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muft  evlr.ce  the  refources  of  the  country  which  adopted  it,  will  be  felt  through 
every  kingdom  of  Europe. 

B-ut  though  Great  Britain  was  thus  happily  refcued  from  war  in  this  quarter  of 
the  sflobe,  accident  or  ambition  involved  our  Indian  poffeffions  in  contfeft  and  in 
bjood.  At  fo  remote  a  diftance,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  accurately  of  caufes  and 
eiFefts ;  but  as  nearly  as  a  diligent  inquiry  has  enabled  us  to  coiled  the  truth,  we 
fliair  give  it  in  our  hiftorical  narrative  of  that  country,  under  which  it  will  more 
naturally  fall.  « 

The  caufe  of  toleration  received,  in  the  year  1791,  an  acceffion  which  muft  be 

'pecaiiarly  grateful  to  the  friends  of  freedom.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithiland- 
ing  the  ra'dical  freedom  of  our  conftitution,  no  nation  in  Europe  has  been  more 
jealous  of  their  religious  ellablifliment,  and  fcarcely  have  the  Roman  Catholic 
ilates  themfelves  loaded  with  a  more  oppreffive  weight  of  civil  penalties,  ihofc 
who  diflented  in  religious  opinion,  it  has,  for  almoft  half  a  century,  been  thif 
talk  of  the  legiflature,  to  root  out  gradually  and  cautioufly,  from  the  code  of 
our  laws,  thofe  difgraceful  flatutes.  They  are  not  yet  entirely  removed,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  peaceful  influence  of  philofophy  fliall  extend  over  the  minds 
of  men,  we  have  little  doubt  but  all  parties  will  fee  the  abfurdity  of  facrificing  the 
cardinal  virtue  charity,  at  the  flu'ine  of  vain  fpeculation ;  and  as  tbe  fears  and 
jealoufies  of  mankind  iliall  fubfide,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  every  trace  of  per- 
fecution  will  fade  away.  As  the  Romifli  church  was  the  grand  objeft  of  terror  in 
the  firft  ages  of  reform0ion,  it  was  fcarcely  matter  of  furprife  that  our  ftatute-book 
ilionld  be  loaded  with  the  moft  rigorous  and  fanguinary  edifts,  direfted  againft  the 
profolTors  of  that  obnoxious  faith;  and  though  in  the  year  1780,  fome  of  thefe 
were  removed,  yet  in  1791,  in  a  vv^ell-known  book.  Burn's  Ecclefiaftical  Law,  not 
lefs  than  feventy  pages  were  to  be  found,  entirely  occupied  with  the  bare  enumeration 

^of  the  penal  ftatutes,  in  force  againft  the  Roman  Catholics.  Among  thefe  were 
fome  of  the  moft  fanguinary  nature.  It  was  high  treafon  a.nd  death  to  make 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Severe  penalties  were  enacted  on  Rapifts 
for  hearing  mafs,  by  fome  ftatutes  ;  and  by  others  they  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  eftabliihed  worlhip,  however  contrary  to  their  confciences.  That  fuch  laws 
ihouM  have  been  framed  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  times  when  th-e 
cliurch  of  Rome  fiourifhed  in  all  the  vigour  of  temporal  power,  and  urged  her  au- 
thority by  all  the  rigours  of  perfecution,  and  all  the  artifices  of  bigotry,  is  not 
furpriling ;  it  is  only  farprifmg  that  they  Ihould  have  been  fuffered  to  remain  in 
force  for  centuries  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  v^^hen  the  power  of  the  pope  is  anni- 
hilated even  in  countries  profellmg  his  religion,  and  when  all  the  obnoxious  prin- 
ciples of  that  religion  are  difavowed  by  its  profeffors.  A  reform  in  the  penal 
ftatutes  became  the  more  neceftary,  fmce,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  i7'9o,  a  large 
body  of  Catholic  diffenters  had  formally  protefted  againft  the  tem.poral  power  of 
the  pope,  againft  his  affumed  authority  of  releaiing  men  from  their  civil  obiigatsons, 
.or  difpenling  with  the  facrednefs  of  oaths. 

it  was  upon  thefe  principles,  and  fupported  by  thefe  argum-ents,  that  Mr. 
Mivford  moved,  on  the  21ft  of  February  1791,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe 
to  enable  him  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  relieve,  upon  conditions  and  under  reftritlion's, 
pcrfons  called  protefting  catholic  diffenters,  from  certain  penalties  and  difabilities, 
to  which  papifts,  or  perfons  profeiimg  tlie  popiflr  religion,  are  by  law  fubjetf." 
This  bill,  Mr.  Mitford  added,  would  be  lamilar  to  that  which  had  pafled  in.  Ireland 
fome  years  lince;  and  as  no  ill  confequences  had  refuhed  in  a  country  where  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  fo  much  more  numerous  than  in  this,  he  fiiould  hope  tlie 
houfe  would  fee  no  impropriety  in  the  pTopolition.  The  houfe  entered  upon  the 
fubjeft  v^dih  a  liberality  which  does  them  mfiuite  hono-ur,  and  the  bill  pToceeded 
through  its  feveral  ftages  without  oppofitaon. 

The 
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Tl-se  rights  of  juries  had  long  been  in  an  indefinite  and  indeterminate  ftate, 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  libels ;  and  difputes  difgiaceful  in  themfeives,  and, 
injurious  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  had  frequently  arifen  between  the  court 
and  the  jury,  between  the  judges  and  the  counfel ;  even  among  the  profefTors  of 
the  law,  a  difference  of  opinion  had  long  exifted.  \^'hile  the  herd  of  mere 
technical  pratlitioners  earneftly  fupported  the  indefeafible  authority  of  the  bench,, 
that  oracle  of  conftitutional  jurifprudence,  lord  Camden,  Mr.  Erfkine,  and  many 
others  of  the  greateft  eminence,  held  the  rights  of  an  Englilh  jury  in  too  facred  a 
light  to  fuffer  the  great  conftitutional  principle,  on  whick  that  inftitution  was 
founded,  to  be  undermined  by  the  fallacious  do6trine  of  precedents. 

On  the  25th  of  May  in  this  year  Mr.  Fox  prefented  his  bill  for  removing  doubts 
with  refpe6t  to  the  rights  of  juries  in  criminal  cafes.  The  bill  fets  forth  that- 
juries  in  cafes  of  libels  fliould  have  a  power  of  judging  of  the  whole  matter,  and  of 
finding  a  general  verdicf  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  With  a  flight  oppofition  from  the 
le^al  profeflion,  it  completed  its  progrefs  through  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the 
houfe  of  lords,  where  the  influence  of  the  law  is  more  predominant,  it  experienced 
a  very  different  reception,  and  was  ftrongly  oppofed.  However,  in  the  following 
year,  this  great  conftitutional  point  was  at  laft  decided  by  the  lords  and  commons, 
that  Juries  are  judges  of  both  the  law  and  the  fact. 

Early  in  th^elTions  of  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  motion,  in  a  committee  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  appointed  for  receiving  and  examining  evidence  on  the 
flave-trade,  "  that  the  chairman  be  inftrufted  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  further  importation  of  African  negroes  into  Britilh  colonies." 
Although  this  queftion  was  fupported  with  great  ability  and  eloquence  by  Mr. 
Francis,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  Fox,  yet  it  was, 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  75.  One  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  a  company  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  cultivating  Weft  India  and 
other  tropical  productions  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  bill  for 
chartering  whom  was  introduced  on  the  28th  of  March  by  Mr.  Thornton. 

In  purfuance  of  a  mefl'age  from  his  majefty,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
for  fettling  the  conftitution  of  Canada,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  long  in 
agitation.  By  this  bill  the  province  was  divided  into  two  governments,  called 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  divilion  will  put  an  end  to  the 
debates  between  the  old  French  inhabitants,  and  the  Britifti  fettlers,  as  each  will . 
have  a  majority  in  their  own  department.  A  council  and  a  houfe  of  aftembly  are 
intended  for  each  government;  the  members  of  the  council  to  be  fuch  for  life,  and 
power  referved  to  the  Britiflr  fovereign  of  annexing  to  certain  honours  an  he- 
reditary right  of  fitting  in  the  council.  The  taxes  to  be  levied  and  difpofed  of  by 
the  legiflature  of  each  divifion ;  and  the  prefent  laws  and  ordinances  to  remain, 
till  altered  by  the  new  legiflature. 

On  the  28th  of  March  1791,  a  meflfage  was  delivered  from  his  majefty,  import- 
ing that  the  endeavours  which  he  had  ufed  in  conjuriftion  with  his  allies,  to  efTeft 
a  pacification  between  Ruffia  and  the  Porte,  not  having  proved  fuccefsful,  his 
majefty  judged  it  requifite,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  his  rcprcfentations,  to  make 
fome "further  augmentation  of  his  naval  force.  In  confequence  of  a  majority  in 
fupport  of  this  meafure,  a  very  large  naval  armament  was  prepared.  Our  fleet, 
coUecfed  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  Turks  againft  Ruffia,  amounted  in  April  to 
rhirty-three  fliips  of  the  line  ;  and  after  maintaining  this  large  equipment  for  four 
months,  at  an  enormous  expence,  it  was  at  laft  difmilTed.  The  propofed  Ruffian 
war  was  certainly  moft  unpopular,  and  the  reception  which  the  propofition  of  it 
met  with  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  ought  perhaps  to  have  induced  the  immediate 
dereliction  of  a  meafure,  which,  however  meritorious  its  intentions  might  be,  was 
not  crowned  by  the  public  favour. 

3  ^  Soon 
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Soon  after  the  rifing  of  the  parhament,  the  nation  was  difgraced  by  a  feries  of 
outrages  and  violences,  which,  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  fpread  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  large,  opulent  town  of  Birmingham,  and  the  adjacent  country. 

Concerning  the  French  revolution,  much  difference  of  fentiment  prevailed  in 
this  country,  and  much  heat  and  ill  temper  the  difcuffion  of  that  fubje£l  appeared 
unnecefTarily  to  provoke.  A  confiderable  body  of  the  whig  party  in  Great  Britain 
rejoiced  in  the  emancipation  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  and  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  faw,  in  the  eftablifliment  of  the  firji  French  conftifution,  not  only  the  an- 
nihilation of  defpotifni!*in  that  country,  but  the  commencement  of  a  new  fyftem  of 
politics  in  Europe,  the  bafis  of  which  was  peace,  happinefs,  and  mutual  concord. 

In  moft  of  the  larger  towns  in  Great  Britain,  affociations  were  formed  for  the 
celebration  of  that  event,  by  anniverfary  dinners  on  the  14th  of  July;  but  the 
oppoflte  party  were  not  indifferent  fpeftators.of  thefe  proceedings.  The  populace 
were  inflamed  by  injurious  infinuations  conveyed  in  newfpapers  and  pamphlet^: 
the  friends  of  the  French  revolution  were  (certainly  falfely  as  to  the  majority) 
lligmatized  as  determined  republicans;  and  the  a6l  of  joining  in  a  convivial  meet- 
ing, on  the  odious  14th  of  July,  Vv^as  reprefented  as  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Britifli 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  The  meeting  in  London,  however,  confilled  of 
not  lefs  than  1500  perfons,  many  of  them  of  refpeftable  charafters  and  abilities, 
who,  as  the  populace  appeared  to  colleft  in  a  tumultuous  m.ani^fer,  round  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  difperfed  at  an  early 
hour. 

At  Birmingham  til  caufes  of  difcord  were  more  numerous  than  in  London. 
A  violent  animofity  had  fubfifted  for  years  between  the  high  church  party  and  the 
diffenters  of  that  place,  and  the  religious  controverlles',  which  fubfifted  between 
Dr.  Prieftley  and  fome  of  the  clergy  of  Birmingham,  greatly  contributed  to  increafe 
this  animofity.  ^ 

In  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  not  furpriling  that  the  ignorant  part  of  the  in- 
habitants fhould  confound  the  caufe  of  the  French  revolution,  with  that  of 
the  diffenters,  efpecially  fince  the  majority  of  that  perfuafion  have,  fince  the  revo- 
lution in  1688,  been  firmly  attached  to  the  whig  fyilem,  and  fince  Dr.  Prieftley, 
whom  the  populace  confidered  as  at  the  head  of  the  diffenters  there,  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  oppofing  the  then  faftiionable  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Burke. 

A  feftive  meeting,  in  commemoration  of  the  French  revolution,  was  proje£l;ed 
at  Birmingham,  on  Thurfday  the  14th  of  July  ;  and  on  the  preceding  Monday  fix 
copies  of  a  moft  inflammatory  and  ieditious  hand-hiil,  propofing  the  French  revo- 
lution as  a  model  to  the  Englifii,  and  exciting  them  to  rebellion,  were  left  by 
fome  perfon  unknov/n,  in  a  pubiic-houfe.  As  the  contents  of  this  hand-bill  were 
pretty  generally  circulated,  they  caufed  fome  ferment  in  the  town  :  the  magiftrates 
thought  it  proper  to  offer  a  reward  of  100  guineas,  for  difcovering  the  author, 
printer,  or  publiffier  of  the  obnoxious  paper ;  and  the  friends  oF  the  meeting,  in- 
tended for  t^He  •14th,  thought  it  neceffary  at  the  fame  time  to  publifii  an  advertife- 
ment,  explicitly  denying  the  f.^nliiiieats  and  doftrines  of  the  feditious  hand-bill, 
and  difavowing  all  connexion  with  its  author  or  publiil^ers. 

The  views  and  intentions  of  the  nneeting  having,  however,  been  much  mifre- 
prefented,  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  proje6led  it,  thought  it  advifable 
to  relinquifii  the  fcherne ;  accordingly,  notice  was  given  to  that  effe6f ;  but  the 
intention  was  revived,,  and  the  company  met  at  the  appointed  time,  to  the  amount 
of  between  eighty  and  ninety.  Ihe  ingenious  Mr.  Keir,  well  known  for  his  great 
attainments  in  chemiftry,  and  other  branches  of  philofophy,  and  a  member  of  the 
eftabliilied  church,  was  placed  in  the  cliair. 

The  gentlemen  had  fcarcely  met,  before  the  houfe  was  furrounded  by  a  tumul- 
tuous crowd,  who  teftified  their  difapprobaLion  by  hiffes  and  groans,  and  by  the 
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fliout  of  ■"  Church  and  King,"  which  became  the  watch-word  on  this  occafion. 
At  live  o'clock  the  company  difperfed  ;  and  foon  afterwards  the  windows  iii  the 
front  of  the  hotel  were  demohflied,  notwithftanding  the  appearance  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  magirtrates. 

Dr.  Prieftley  did  not  attend  the  feftival,  but  dined  at  home  at  Fairhill  with  a 
friend  from  London.     In  the  evening  they  were  alarmed  with  the  intelli- 
gence   that  the   mob  were  affembled   at  the  new   diilenting  meeting-houfe 
(Dr.  Priefiley's),  and  were  threatening  both  the  doftor^and  his  houfe.  The 
rioters  foon  fet  the  meetino:-houfe  on  fire,  and  nothinc;  .remained  that  could  be 
confumed.    The  old  meeting-houfe  fhared   almoft  a  limilar  tate.     After  this 
they  proceeded  to  Dr.  Prieftley 's  houfe,  the  doftor  and  his  family  having  juft 
had  time  to  cfcape  to  a  fmall  diftance,  where  they  could  diftinftly  hear  every 
lliout  of  the  mob,  and  the  blows  of  the  inftruments  which  were  ufed  to  break 
Klown  the  doors.    The  whole  of  the  doftor's  library,  his  valuable  philofophi- 
cal  apparatus,  his  manufcripts,  and  papers,  Avere  deftroyed  by  the  mob. ■•The 
next  day  this  infatuated  multitude  demoliihed  the  elegant  manfion  of  Mr.  Ryland, 
where,  filing  a  profufion  of  liquor,  a  dreadful  fcene  of  intoxication  enfued ; 
and  feverfl^of  tlie  wretched  rioters  periflied  in  the  cellars  by  fuffocation,  or  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof.    The  country  refidence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  houfes  of  Mr. 
Hutton  (the  ingenious  hiftorian  of  Birmingham),  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Mr.  Ruf- 
fel,  and  feveral  others,  were  deftroyed  by  the  refiftlefs  fury  of  the  mob  ;  who  con- 
tinued their  depredations  until  Sunday  night,  when  three  troops  of  the  15th  of, 
light  dragoons  arrived.    The  town  was  then  illuminated,  a/!|d  all  was  acclamation 
and  joy.    Of  the  unfortunate  and  infatuated  wretches  who  were  taken  in  the  aft 
of  rioting,  five  were  tried  at  Worcefter,  and  one  was  found  guilty,  and  executed. 
At  Warwick  twelve  were  tried,  but  only  four  received  fentence  of  death,  of  whom 
one  was  reprieved.    For  the  honour  of  our  country,  we  indulge  the  earneft  hope, 
that  the  difgraceful  fcenes  which  were  afted  at  Birmingham,  in  1791,  will  never 
be  revived ;  but  that  while  the  continent  of  Europe  is  unhappily  drenched  in"  hu- 
man blood,  this  ifland  will  remiain  as  confpicuous  for  its  harmony,  order,  and  tran- 
quillity, as  for  its  conftitutional  freedom  and  national  profperity. 

The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the  princefs-royal  of  Pruflia  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  September,  this  year,  at  Berlin  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  Oftober 
they  arrived  in  England,  and  were  received  with  public  joy  and  applaufe.  The 
Pruilian  monarch  gave  to  the  princefs  a  portion  of  igo,ooo  crowns.  A  formal 
renunciation  is  m.ade,  in.  favour  of  the  male  fuccefi^ion,  of  all  right  of  inheritance 
arifing  from  the  houfe  of  PrulTia  and  Brandenburgh,  as  ufually  done  on  the  mar' 
riages  of  the  Pruilian  princefles.  The  fum  of  4000I.  fterling  is  annually  ailigned 
for  pin-money,-* and  other  expences  ;  and  8000I.  annually  ot  jointure,  in  cafe  of 
the  death  of  her  hufband.  In  confequence  of  this  union,  and  to  elfliblc  his  royal 
highnefs  to  live  in  a  ftyle  fuitable  to  his  exalted  ftation,  and  to  the  high  rank  of 
the  illuftrious  perfonage  to  whom  he  was  allied,  parliament  have  voted  the  fum  of 
i8,oool.  per  annum  to  his  royal  highnefs.  His  majefty  has  a Ifo  fettled  an  ad- 
ditional 7000I.  per  annum  upon  him  out  of  his  Irifli  revenue,  which,  with  12,000]. 
per  annum  which  he  before  enjoyed,  make  the  fam  of  37,000!.  per  annum.  I  he 
revenues  arifing  from  the  biihopric  of  Ofnaburgh  are  laid  to  amount  to  about 
17,0001.  per  annum. 

Gn  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  v.'liole 
houle  oi)  the  African  flave  trade,  came  to  a  refolution,  230  agaii^ft  85,  for  the 
gradual  abolition.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  contended  for  the 
numediate  abolition.  Mr.  Dundas  took  a  middle  courfe  between  them  and  thofe 
who  totally  oppofed  new  meafures,  and  argued  for  the  gradual  relinquiflmient  of 
a  traffic  which  every  good  man  muft  abhor,  as  degrading  and  debaling  our  fei- 
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low-creatures  to  a  level  with  beafls.    This  bill,  however,  met  with  a  different  re- 
ception in  thehoufe  of  lords. 

The  royal  proclamation,  on  the  2 1 ft  of  May,  1792,  againft  feditious  writings, 
which  was  followed  by  orders  for  the  embodying  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  en- 
gaged a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  public  attention.  It  had  the  intended  effefts, 
and  excited  numerous  addreffes,  teftifying  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793,  numerous  affociations  were  formed  through- 
out  the  kingdom  againft  republican  principles  and  theories.   To  fay  that  there  was 
not  a  fpirit  of  repubiicanifm  gone  forth  in  this  country,  would  be  abfurd ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  caufe  for  alarm  was  as  great  as  was  afferted  by  fome,  we  do  not 
find  reafon  to  believe.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  The  controverfics 
revived  in  Meffrs.  Calonne  and  Burke's  pamphlets,  and  particularly  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Paine,  writings  well  adapted  to  vulgar  comprehenlion  and  malignity,  pregnant  • 
with^ointed  remarks  on  fome  exifting  abvifes,  but  with  nothing  of  found  policy  or 
principle  to  recornxnend  them,  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to  render  the  example 
of  the  French  revolution  in  fome  degree  contagious.  After  all,  the  difaffefted  party 
was  neither.numerous  nor  refpe6table.  The  church,  the  ariftocracy,  and^l  the  molt- 
opulent  of  the  community,  were  averfe  to  every  change  or  innovation  whatever, 
it  was  among  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  clafs  of  fociety  that  democratical  opi- 
nions were  chiefly  entertained,  and  among  them  more  probably  as  a  matter  of. 
converfation,  than  as  a  projeft  to  be  reduced  to  praftice. 

We  are  far  from  willing  to  infinuate  that  it  was  not  laudable  to  check  that  fpi-- 
rit  of  innovation  whiai  profefTed  to  undermine  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
government  which,  though  it  partakes  of  human  imperfe6tion,  yet  affords  its 
fubjefts  a  larger  portion  of  liberty  and  happinefs  than  ever  was  enjoyed  by  any 
other  people :  we  would  only  be  underftood  to  fay,  that  the  affociations  in  favour 
of  the  Britifti  conftitution  would  neither  have  been  entered  into  with  fo  much 
unanimity  nor  fervour,  had  not  the  ill  condu£l  of  the  French  terrified  the 
well  difpofed  part  of  the  nation,  and  difgufted  them  with  every  thing  that  bears 
the  name  of  reform.  From  the  period  of  the  fatal  loth  of  Auguft,  the  converts 
from  the  French  fyftem  were  numerous,  the  profcription  and  perfecution  of  the 
emigrants  vifibly  increafed  the  number,  and  the  premeditated  ill-treatment  and 
unjuft  death  of  the  king  almoft  entirely  annihilated  the  fpirit  of  repubiicanifm  in 
this  country.  The  public  wanted  only  to  be  excited,  to  give  the  moft  forcible 
proofs  of  its  attaxhment  to  a  conftitution  which  had  fo  wifely  provided  againft  the 
intolerable  perfecutions  of  tyranny,  and  the  no  lefs  deplorable  mifchiefs  of  fa61ion. 

The  firft  difpofition  manifefted  by  Great  Britain  to  break  with  France,  regarded 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  the  French  had  determined  to  open  far  the 
benefit  of  At^twerp  and  the'  Netherlands.  This  impediment.  However,  might 
perhaps  have  been  removed,  from  the  little  difpofition  vviiich  was  evinced  by  Hol- 
land to  affert  its  right  to  the  exclufive  navigation  ;  and  from  the  readinefs  of  the 
French  to  re|er  the  whole  affair  to  a  negociation.  The  next  exception  which  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh  miniftry,  was  to  the  decree  of  fraternity  which  was  offered 
by  the  French  convention,  to  the  revolting  fubjefts  of  any  monarchical  (or,  as 
they  faid,  tyrannical)  government,  and  which  was  conftrued  into  a  direft  affront  to 
this  comitry,  and  a  plot  againft  her  peace. 

The  alien  bill,  which  the  French  complained  v/as  an  infraftion  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  v/as  the  next  caufe  of  difpute  ;  and  this  offence  was  augmented  by 
the  prohibition  to  export  corn  to  France,  while  it  was  freely  allowed  to  the 
powers  at  war  with  that  country.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  January,  M. 
Chauvelin  was  omcially  informed  by  the  linglifli  court,  that  his  charafter  and 
functions,  fo  long  fufpended,  had  entirely  terminated  by  the  fatal  death  of.  the 
king  of  France ;  that  he  had  no  more  any  public  character  here,  where  his  fur- 
ther 
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tfier  refidence  was  forbidden.  Eight  days  were  allowed  for  his  departure ;  and 
this  notification  was  publiihed  in  the  Gazette.  M.  Maret  had  been  fent  by  the 
executive  council  of  France  with  enlarged  powers,  and,  it  was  faid,  with  very 
advantageous  propollils  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  arriving  in  England  exadlly  at  the 
period  of  M.  Chauvelin's  difmillion,  he  thought  it  prudent  immediately  to  return 
home. 

Mr.  fecretary  Dundas,  on  the  28th  of  January,  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons a  meffage  from  the  king,  in  which  his  majefty  expreffed  the  neceffity  of 
making  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  fea  and  land,  for  maintaining  the 
fecurity  and  rights  of  his  own  dominions,  for  fupporting  his  allies,  and  for  op- 
pofmg  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  France.  The  quef- 
tion  in  relation  to  this  fubjeft  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  favour  of  mi- 
niliers. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  houfe,|to  pre- 
vent traiterous  correfpondence  with  France.  This  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
April  9,  and,  having  occalioned  much  altercation,  it  paffed  the  lower  houfe,  by 
1 54  ag^aft  53.  After  innumerable  amendments  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  adopted 
from  thWiints  of  oppofition,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  commons,  and  then 
palled  into  a  law. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  lord  Grenville  and  S.  Comte  Woronzow  figned  a  con- 
vention at  London,  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia, 
in  which  their  majefties  agree  to  employ  their  refpective^rces  in  carrying  on  the 
"  juft  and  necelTary"  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  againft  France  j  and  they 
reciprocally  promife  not  to  lay  doivn  their  arms  but  by  common  confent.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  folemn  treaty,  Catharine  has  taken  no  aftive  part  whatever  in  the 
wan  The  next  treaty  is  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
figned  at  London  the  25th  of  April ;  by  which  Great  Britain  fubjefts  herfelf  to 
the  payment  of  2oo,oool.  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  three  months 
in  advance.  A  treaty  has  alfo  been  concluded  between  his  highnefs  the  prince  of 
Helle  Caflel  and  his  Britannic  majefty ;  the  former  is  to  furniih  8000  men  for  the 
war,  during  three  years,  in  return  for  which  the  Englilh  nation  are  to  pay  ioo,oool. 
levy-money,  and  56,000!.  fterling  per  annum,  for  lix  years. 

In  this  treaty.  Great  Britain  engages  to  pay  to  the  Landgrave  a  fum  of  money 
for  each  Heflian  that  is  llain  ;  fo  that  the  more  of  his  men  are  killed,  he  will  get 
the  more  money.  For  the  military  operations  of  the  war  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
to  our  account  of  France,  under  which  article  they  will  more  naturally  fall. 

The  profecutions  which  have  taken  place  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  fedi- 
tious  words,  and  for  libellous  and  dangerous  publications,  may  pollibly  be  confi- 
dered  by  foifle  readers  as  a  trait  in  the  picture  of  the  times;  for  t>h2ir  gratificatiouj 
therefore,  we  fliall  exhibit  a  fliort  out-line  of  the  principal  of  thefe  trials. 

At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Muir  efa.  was  tried  before  the  hioh  cou?t  of  iuftieiary, 

r  leditious  practices.  In  the  indictment,  the  prifoner  was  charged  with  w^ickedly 
and  feloniouily  exciting,  by  means  of  feditious  fpeeches  and  harangues,  a  fpirlt  of 
diiloyalty  and  difaffeftion  to  the  king  and  the  eftabliihed  government — of  produ- 
cing and  reading  aloud,  in  a  public  meeting,  a  feditious  and  inflammatory  writing, 
called,  "  An  Addrefs  from  the  Society  of  United  Irilhmen  in  Dublin,  to  the  Dele- 
gates for  promoting  a  Reform  in  Scotland;"  tending  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  an  infurreftion  and  oppofition  to  the  eftabliihed  government.  The,  jury 
being  named,  Mr.  Muir  objected  to  moft  of  them  ;  he  obferved,  that  as  the 
gentlemen,  hov^-ever  refpeftable,  were  all  fubfcribers  to  the  Goldfmiths'-hall  ailo- 
ciation,  and  had  oftered  a  reward  for  difcovering  thofe  who  had  circulated  what 
they  called  feditious  writings,  they  had  already  prejudged  him,  and  v/ere  therefore 
improper  perfons  to  pafs  upon  his  affize ;  but  this  objection  was  repelled  by  the  court. 

The 
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The  mofl  material  witnefs  againft  the  accufed  was  Anne  Fiflier,  a  fervant  to  his 
father;  flie  faid  that  (he  carried  from  hiia  to  the  printer  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
marked  with  fome  correftions,  to  be  printed :  Che.  added,  that  Are  had  heard  Mr. 
Muir  talk  to  the  countrymen  coming  to  the  fhop  of  his  father,  very  often,  concern- 
ing Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  which  llie  heard  him  fay  was  a  very  good  book ;  that 
he  wiflied  his  hair-drelTer  to  purchafe  them,  and  keep  them  in  his  iliop  to  enlight- 
en the  people  ;  that  Mr.  Muir  faid,  when  the  reform  took  place,  he  would  be 
member  for  Calder ;  tlftt  members  would  then  be  allowed  thirty  or  forty  ihillings 
a  day,  and  that  none  but  honeft  men  would  be  admitted,  to  keep  the  conftitution 
clean ;  and  that  (lie  had  caufed  an  organift  in  the  ftreets  of  Glafgow  to  play  ca 
ira,  at  Mr.  Muir's  defire. 

After  a  trial  of  fixteen  hours  duration,  the  jury  returned  a  verdicl,  finding  the 
prifoner  ^w/Z/y;  the  court  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  fentence,  and  ordained  him 
to  be  t^-anfported  beyond  the  feas,  to  fuch  place  as  bis  majefty,  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  fliall  judge  proper,  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  the  reverend  Mr.  Palmer,  an  Unitariaji  clergyman, 
refiding  at  Dundee,  was  tried  by  the  circuit  court  of  jufticiary,  before  lords  lifgrove 
and  Abercrombie.  The  indiftment  charged  him  with  being  prefent  at  ij^Tieeting 
held  at  Dundee,  denominating  itfeif  "  A  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ;" 
that  he  did  there  put  into  the  hands  of  George  Mealmaker  a  writing  of  a  feditious 
import,  in  the  form  of  an  addrefs  to  their  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  containing, 
among  other  feditious  ^preflions,  the  following  words:  "  You  are  plunged  into  a 
war  by  a  wicked  minilW,  and  a  compliant  parliament,  who  feem  carelefs  and  un- 
concerned for  your  intereft  the  end  and  defign  of  which  is  almofi:  too  horrid  to  re- 
]ate-r-the  deftruftion  of  a  whole  people,  merely  becaufe  they  will  be  free." 
When  the  court  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  witnelTes,  George  Mealmaker, 
weaver  in  Dundee,  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  the  paper  in  quef- 
tion ;  it  appeared,  however,  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  corrected  it,  ordered  it  to  be 
printed,  and  circulated  it.  The  verdift  was  returned  the  fame  day,  finding  the 
prifoner  guilty,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  fentenced  to  tranfportation  for 
fourteen  years.  This  gentleman  was  fent  to  the  hulks  with  Mr.  Muir  3  fince 
which  they  have  both  failed  for  Botany  Bay, 

The  next  trial  which  we  fliall  notice  was  that  of  Lambert,  and  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  parties  were  indicted  for  publiihing 
in  their  paper,  of  the  25th  of  December  laft,  an  advertiferaent  purporting  to  be 
the  addrefs,  declaratory  of  the  principles  of  a  fociety  for  political  information,  held 
at  the  Talbot  Inn  in  Derby,  and  figned  S.  Eyre,  chairman. 

The  attorney-general  contended,  that  the  fubftance  of  that  addrefs  was  calcu^ 
lated  to  create  d^fcontent  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  prefent  ^vernment  of 
this  country  ;  and  concluded  that  the  publication  of  it  was  a  criminal,  and  therefore 
a  punifliable  aft.  The  defendant's  counfel,  Mr.  Erlkine,  in  an  able  fpeech,  re 
futed  the  charge  of  criminality  in  his  clients,  and  while  he  admitted  the  publica- 
tion, forcibly  contended  that  it  was  without  any  criminal  intention.  Lord  Kenyon 
fummed  up  the  evidence,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  jury  withdrew:  about  eight 
o'clock  the  fame  evening  they  agreed  upon  a  fpecial  verdicl,  "  Guilty  of  publiih- 
ing, but  with  no  malicious  intent."  Lord  Kenyon  informed  them  that  he  could 
not  receive  that  verdift,  becaufe  it  was  no  verditf  at  all.  The  jury  then  confulted 
together  in  a  room  in  his  Lordlhip's  houfe  till  nine  o'clock :  whence  the  returned 
to  VV eftminfter-hall,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  agreed  in  their 
verditl  of  not  guilty. 

On  the  2ift  of  January,  1794,  the  two  houfes  met.  The  fpeech  from  the  throne 
enumerated,  with  fome  degree  of  minutenefs,  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  allies, 
and  exhorted  to  a  fpirited  profecution  of  the  war,  and  to  a  reliance  on  the  refoiirces 
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of  the  country,  and  to  the  flrength  of  our  allies  for  ultimate  fuccefs.  The  addrefs 
to  his  majefty,  in  which  Parliament  agreed  to  fupport  him  in  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  was  carried  in  favour  of  miniftry  by  an  immenfe  majority. 

The  difparity  of  numbers  did  not,  however,  difcourage  the  oppofition  in  both 
houfes  om  embracing  every  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  ncceiiity  of  peace. 
Upon  all  thefe  occafions  nearly  the  fame  arguments  were  repeated  on  both  lides. 
Among  thefe  attempts  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  was  that  of  earl  Stanhope,  who 
made  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  to  acknowledge  the  republic  of 
France.  It  was  urged  by  his  lordihip,  in  favour  of  this  meafure,  that  the  people 
had  been  deluded  by  minifters,  who  had  by  their  emiffaries  held  out  to  them  that 
the  French  would  foon  be  ftarved,  and  neceiCtated  to  come  to  terms  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  this  country,  becaufe  they  were  reprefented  to  have  neither  corn, 
arms,  arrypiunition,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  them.  In  proof  of  this  delufion  it 
was  faid,  that  a  year  had  palTed  fmce  this  dofctrine  had  raifed  the  fanguine  hopes  of 
our  countrymen  ;  yet  ftill  the  Gallic  nation  abounded  with  fire-arms,  corn,  and, 
above  all,  wiy^i  men.  Since,  therefore,  it  was  generally  confeiTed  that  we  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  their  internal  government,  it  v/as  contended 
that  the  Wait  advantageous  mode  of  condutl  for  Englilhmen  would  be  to  make  a 
fpeedy  peace  with  an  armed  nation,  driven  to  a  ftate  bordering  on  defperation,  by 
the  combination  formed  againll:  that  fyfl:em  of  liberty,  which  they  would  in  all 
probabilitv  defend  to  the  laii  extremity. 

The  landing  of  the  Heffian  troops,  without  the  previous  c^fent  of  parliament,  was 
reprefented  by  the  oppolition-party  as  an  infringement  upWi  the  free  principles  of 
the  conftitution,  and  in  fupport  of  this  affertion  reference  was  made  to  the  aft  of  fet- 
tlement,  which  exprefsly  fays,  "  that  no  office  of  truft,  civil  or  military,  fliall  on 
any  account  whatever  be  held  by  any  but  natural  fubjefts  of  his  majefty,  *boni 
within  the  realm;"  and  to  preferve  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  an  acl  of  in- 
demnity was  propofed  to  minifters ;  but  the  propofal  was  reje61ed. 

An  invalion  of  the  French  having  excited  ferious  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  the 
fteps  purfued  by  adrainiftration  to  repel  it  were,  an  augmentation  of  the  militia, 
and  the  railing  volunteer  companies,  as  well  as  taking  meafures  for  having  a  num- 
■  ber  of  yeomanry  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  bear  arms  and  to 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  in  cafe  of  an  emergency.  To  aid  thefe  meafures,  the 
fecretary  of  ftate  addrefted  circular  letters  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  feveral 
counties,  ordering  them  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  the  beft  mode  to 
be  purfued  in  order  to  infure  the  internal -defence  of  the  kingdom,  either  in  cafe 
of  invalion  by  a  foreign  enemy,  or  in  cafe  of  riots  and  difturbances  at  home.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  letters  to  the  lord-lieutenants,  meetings  have  been  held  in  moft 
of  the  cities  *id  confiderable  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  large  fains  of  money  have 
been  already  fubfcribed  for  railing  troops  to  be  ready  at  the  call  or  minifters. 

The  feceiiion  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  from  the  great  caufe  of  the  allies  agitated 
the  political  world  for  feveral  weeks,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Vv^hole  pro- 
ceeded from  his  inability  to  fupply  his  troops  from  the  refources  of  his  own  country,, 
and  therefore  that  he  muft  be  fubfidized,  to  enable  him  to  employ  his  forces- 
for  the  great  purpofe  of  reftoring  regular  government  to  France,  ihe  Par- 
liament, inSuenced  by  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  by  the  minifter,.. 
voted  the  fiim  of  2,500.0001.  to  be  granted  to  his  majefty,  to  enable  him  to  fLilfil 
the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  Vv^th  Fraffia,  for  the  more  vigo- 
rous profecution  of  the  war,  and  for  fuch  exigencies  as  might  arife  in  the  year  1 794. 
Notv/ithftanding  this  frefh  treaty,  it  is  confidently  after. ed  that  the  PrulTian  mo-^ 
jiarch  has  entirely  rehnquilhed  the  war,  having  found,  full  occupation  for  himfelf" 
and  lus  troops  m  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  the  infurre£lions  in  Poland,  which  we 
fnall  particularly  notice  in  our  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  unfoitanr.tc  counrry.. 
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On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1 794,  a  meflage  from  his  Majefty  was  brought  down  to  the 
houfe  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  which  he  informs  them  that  "  the  feditious 
praftices  which  have  been  for  fome  time  carried  on  by  certain  focieties  in  London, 
in  correfpondence  with  focieties  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have  lately  been 
purfued  with  increafed  aQivity  and  boldnefs,  and  have  been  avowedly  direfted  to 
the  objefit  of  alTembling  a  pretended  general  convention  of  the  people,  in  contempt 
and  defiance  of  the  authority  of  parliament ;  that  the  books  and  papers  of  the  faid 
focieties  in  London  haflpe  been  feized,  which  appearing  to  contain  matter  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  the  public  interefl,  were  now  laid  before  the  houfe."  An 

,  addrefs  to  his  majefty  in  confequence  of  the  meffage  was  then  voted,  nem.  con.  and 
the  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  fecrecy,  coniifting  of  twenty-one  raem- 

.  hers. 

In  confequence  of  the  firft  report  of  the  committee  of  fecrecy,  with  i^fpeft  to 
the  plaps  which  had  been  formed  by  thefe  focieties  for  holding,  a  general  convention 
of  the  people,  and  intimating  their  fufpicions  that  large  ftands  of  arms  had  been 
collefted  by  thefe  focieties  in  order  to  diftribute  them  among  the  lo^r  orders  of 
the  people,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  "  for  leave  for  a  bill  to  em- 
power his  majefty  to  fecure  and  detain  fuch  perfons  as  his  majefty  fufpetl^re  con- 
fpiring  againfl  his  perfon  and  government/'  By  this  Bill  the  temporary  fufpenfion 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  a6t  is  effefted,  which  was  carried,  on  the  minifter's  motion,  by 
a  majority  of  162. 

.On  the  ift  of  June  1^4,  the  Britifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  admiral  earl 
Howe  obtained  a  moft  Ifgnal  victory  over  that  of  the  French  ;  in  which  two  fliips 
were  funk,  one  burnt,  and  fix  brought  into  Portfmouth  harbour.  To  this  con- 
queft^e  may  add  the  previous  reduftion  of  the  principal  fettlements  of  the  French 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  capture  of  their  Weft  India  iflands,  by  which  the  moft 
valuable  commercial  advantages  have  been  gained,  the  commerce  of  the  enemy 
deftroyed  in  thofe  parts,  and  thefe  bleffings  enhanced  by  the  amazing  rapidity  and 
Jittle  bloodfhed  with  which  they  were  accompliflied. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  allied  powers  in  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands j  moft  of  the  principal  towns  having  furrendered  to  the  French,  viz. 
Ypres,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oftend,  Charleroi,  Oudenarde,  Marchiennes,  and  Mons. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of  French  arms,  or  the  afcendency  of  French 
principles  on  the  continent,  this  happy  ifland  will  ever  fet  both  at  defiance,  while 
Ihe  beholds,  with  confcious  fecurity,  from  her  fea-girt  fliores,  that  propitious  ele- 
ment on  which,  without  the  grofleft  miimanagement,  a  combination  of  phyfical 
and  moral  advantages  muft  always  enable  her  to  triumph  over  her  foreign  enemies. 
An  invafion  of  England  cannot  be  fuccefsful,  unlefs  the  French  either  obtain  a 
fuperiority  at  fe^  (becaufe,  without  this  fuperiority,  the  Gallic  torr«nt,  however 
impetuous,  muft  foon  be  exhaufted,  for  want  of  communication  with  its  fource), 
or  unlefs  they  are  abetted  in  their  hoftility  by  the  Britons  themfelves ;  a  fuppofi- 
tion  as  inconfiftent  with  the  feelings  and  principles,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
manly  good  fenfe  which  has  long  diftinguiflied  this  nation.  A  revolution  in  go- 
vernment is  always  a  tremendous  experiment ;  becaufe  the  a£t  of  revolution  itfelf, 
.  which  often  endures  through  many  bloody  years,  is  terrible,  and  its  confequences 
at  beft  doubtful.  But  a  revolution  effefcted  by  the  afliftance  of  an  ancient  and  im- 
placable enemy,  exafperated  by  the  remembrance  of  paft,  and  the  fmart  of  re- 
cent wounds,  is  a  ca, amity  to  which  no  people  in  their  fenfes  can  be  inclined  vo- 
luntarily to  fubmit ;  and  leaft  of  all,  thofe  who  inherit,  from  the  virtue  of  their 
anceftors,  thofe  fubftantial  andnneftimable  benefits,  whofe  fliadows  the  French 
have  hitherto  purfued  in  vain  througl^  oceans  of  blood. 
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Genealogical  List  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain, 

George 'William  Frederic  III.  born  June  4,  proclaimed  king  of  Great 

Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  and  ele£lor  of  Hanover,  OSlober  26,  1760;  and 
married,  September  8,  1761,  to  the  princefs  Sophia  Charlotte,  of  Mecklen- 
hurgh  Strelitz,  born  May  16,  1744,  crowned  September  2^,  1761,  and  now  have 
iffue  : 

1.  George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Auguft  12,  1762. 

2.  Prince  Frederic,  born  Augufl  16,  1763,  elefted  bifliop  of  Gfnaburgh,  Fe- 
bruary 27,  1764,  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  November  7,  1784,  K.  G. 
and  K.  B.  married,  September  29,  1791,  Frederica  Charlotta  Ulrica  Catherina, 

#  princcfs  ro\-al  of  Pruiiia  * 

3.  Prilce  William  Henry,  born  Auguft  21,  1765,  created  duke  of  Clarence, 
K.  G.  and  K.  T. 

4.  Charlotte  Augufta  TNIatilda,  princefs  royal  of  England,  born  September  29^ 
1766. 

5.  Prjpce  Edward,  born  November  2,  1767. 

6.  Princefs  Augufta  Sophia,  born  November  8,  1768. 
-J.  Princefs  Elizabeth,  born  May  22,  1770. 

8.  Prince  Erneft  Auguftus,  born  June  5,  1771. 

9.  Prince  Frederic  Auguftus,  born  January  27,  1773.*^ 

10.  Prince  Adolphus  Frederic,  born  February  24,  1774. 

11.  Princefs  Mary,  born  April  25,  1776. 

12.  Princefs  Sophia,  born  November  3,  1777. 

13.  Princefs  Amelia,  born  Auguft  7,  1783. 

Ilfue  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  by  the  princefs  Augufta  of  Saxe  Gotha,  now 
living  : 

1.  Her  royal  highnefs  Augufta,  born  Auguft  11,  1737,;  married  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunfvvick  Lunenburg,  January  16,  1764. 

2.  His  prefent  majefty, 

3.  Prince  William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  born  November  25,  1743,  mar- 
ried, September  6,  1776,  Maria  countefs  dowager  of  Waldegrave,  by  whom  he 
has  Sophia  Matilda,  born  1773  ;  and  William  Frederic,  born  1776. 


W       A       L       E  S. 

'TpHOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  in  England,  yet  as  it  has 
■*    diftinftion  in  language  and  manners,  I  have,  in  conformity  with  the  common 
cuilom,  affigned  it  a  feparate  article. 

Extent  an-d  Situation. 

Miles,  Degrees. 
Length     1301    ,  f  51    and    54      North  latitude. 

Breadth      96}    "^^^n    |    ^.41  and  4.56  Weft  longitude. 

Area  in  fquare  miles  701 1. 
Name  and  language.]    The  Welch,  according  to  the  bell  antiquaries,  arc 
defcendants  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  made  a  fettlemcnt  in  England  about  four- 
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fcore  years  before  the  firft  defcent  of  Julius  Cffifar,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
name  of  Galles  or  Walles  (the  G  and  W  being  promifcuoufly  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Britons),  that  is.  Strangers.  Their  language  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the 
Celtic  or  Phoenician,  and  is  highly  commended  for  its  pathetic  and  defcriptive 
powers. 

Boundaries.]  Wales  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent,  be- 
ing bounded  only  by^he  Severn  and  the  Dee  j  but  after  the  Saxons  had  made, 
themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  plain  country,  the  Welch,  or  ancient  Britons,  were 
obliged  gradually  to  retreat  weftward.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  the 
Saxons  ever  made  any  farther  conqueffis  in  their  country  than  Monmouthfhire  and 
Herefordlliire,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Wales,  but  now  form  part  of  England. 
This  Country  is  divided  into  four  circuits,  comprehending  twelve  counties.  See 
England. 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  The  feafons  are  pretty  much  the  lame  as  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  fliarp,  but  wholefome.  The  foil  of 
Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  North,  is  mountainous,  but  contains  rich  vallies, 
which  produce  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  corn.  Wales  contains  m^iiy  quar- 
ries of  free-ftone  and  flate,  feveral  mines  of  lead,  and  abundance  o# coal-pits. 
This  country  is  well  fupplied  with  wholefome  fprings ;  and  its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and  the  Allen,  which  furnifti 
Flintiliire  with  great  qviantities  of  fifli. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endiefs  to  particularize  the  mountains  of  this  coun- 
try. Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonfliire,  and  Plinlimmon,  which  lies  partly  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  partly  in  Cardigandiire,  are  the  mod  famous  ;  and  their  mountainous 
Jituation  greatly  affifted  the  natives  in  making  fo  noble' and  long  a  ftruggle  againlt 
the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  powers. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-")     In  thefe  particulars  Wales  differs  little  from 

DucTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  j  England.  Their  horfes  are  fraaller,  but  can 
endure  vafl  fatigue,  and  their  black  cattle  are  fmall  likewife,  but  excellent  beef,, 
and  their  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding  large  quantities  of  milk.  Great  num- 
bers of  goats  feed  on  the  mountains.  Some  very  promifing  mines  of  filver,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  iron,  have  been  difcovered  in  Wales.  The  Welch  filver  may  be 
known  by  its  being  damped  with  the  oftrich  feathers,  the  badge  of  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

PopuLAT'ioN,  INHABITANTS,")     The  inhabitants  of  Wales  are  fuppofed  to 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS,    j  amount  to  about  300,000,  and  though  not  in 
general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  all  the  neceffaries,  and  many  oF  the  con- 
veniences of  li^e.    I  he  land-tax  of  Wales  brought  in,  fome  years  ago,  about  forty- 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  a  year.  The  Welch  are,  if  pof- 
fible,  more  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  Englifli,  and  far  more  irafcible,  but 
their  anger  foon  abates;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  fmcerity  and  fidelitv. 
They  are  very  fond  of  carrying  back  their  pedigrees  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity, 
but  we  have  no  criterion  for  the  authenticity  of  their  manufcripts,  fome  of  which 
they  pretend  to  be  coeval  with  the  incarnation.    It  is  however  certain,  that  great 
part  of  their  hiftory,  efpecially  the  ecclefiaftical,  is  more  ancient,  and  better  at- 
telled,  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    Wales  was  formerly  famous  for  its  bards 
and  poets,  particularly  Thalieffin,  who  lived  about  the  year  450,  and  whofe  works 
were  certainly  extant  at  the  time  ot  the  Reformation,  and  clearly  evince,  that 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  hiftory  which  makes  the  pre- 
fent \V elch  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Trojans.    This  poetical  genius  feems  to 
have  infpired  the  ancient  Welch  with  an  enthufiafra  for  independency,  on  which 
account  Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have  m.ade  a  general  maffacre  of  the  bards.  The 
Wexh  ma)  be  called  an  immixed  people,  and  are  remarkable  for  keeping  up 
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die  ancient  liofpitality,  and  their  ftritt  adherence  to  ancient  cudoms  and  manners. 
This  appears  even  among  gentlemen  of  tortune,  who  in  other  countries  common- 
ly follow  the  itreani  of  falhion.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  do  not  comply  with  the  modes  and  manner  of 
living  in  England.  All  the  better  fort  of  the  VVelch  fpeak  the  Engliih  language^ 
though  numbers  of  them  underftand  the  Welcli. 

Religion.]  I  have  already  mentioned  the  maffacrc  of.  the  Vv elch  clergy  bv 
Auguftine  the  popilh  apoiUe  of  England,  becaufe  they  \a  ould  not  conform  to  the 
Romilh  ritual.  Wales,  after  that,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  petty  princes,  wlio 
were  often  weak  and  credulous.  The  Romifn  clergy  infinuated  themfelvcs  ijito 
their  favour,  bv  their  pretended  power  of  abfolving  from  crimes;  and  the  Welch, 
when  their  ancient  clergy  were  extinft,  conformed  themfelves  to  the  rcligioii  of 
Rome.  j|^e  \^^elch  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  provided  for  ;  and  in  many 
of  the  country  congregations  they  preach  both  in  Welch  and  Englifh.  Their  po- 
verty was  formerly  a  great  difcouragement  to  religion  and  learning,  but  the  mea- 
fures  taken  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  Chrirtian  knowledge  has  in  a  great  de- 
gree renroved  the  reproach  of  ignorance  from  the  poorer  fort  of  the  Welch.  In 
the  vear  ^749,  a  hundred  and  forty-two  fchoolmaftcrs  were  employed,  to  remove 
from  place  to  place,  for  the  inftruttion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  fcholars 
amounted  to  72,264.  No  people  have  diftinguiilied  themfelves  more,  perhaps,  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities,  than  the  Welch  have  done  by  afts  of  national  muni- 
ficence. They  print,  at  a  valt  expence.  Bibles,  Common  Prayers,  and  other  reli- 
gious books,  and  dilfribute  them  gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.  Few  of  their  towns  » 
are  unprovided  with  a  free-fchool. 

The  eflablidied  religion  in  Wales  is  that  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  the 
common  people  in  many  places  are  fo  tenacious  of  their  ancient  cuftoms,  that  they 
retain  feveral  of  the  Romilh  fuperftitions,  and  fome  ancient  families  among  them' 
are  ftiii  Roman  Catholics.    In  the  principality  there  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  Fro- 
teflant  Diffenters. 

For  BiSHOPRicKS,  (fee  England).    In  former  times,  Wales  contained  more 
bilhoprics  than  it  does  now and  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  invafion,  the"" 
religious  foundations  there  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
principality. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Wales  was  a  feat  of  learning  at  a  vervearly 
period;  but  it  fuffered  an  eclipfeby  the  repeated  malTacres  of  the  bards  and  clergy. 
\'S'ickliffifm  took  flicker  in  Wales  when  it  was  perfecuted  in  England.  The 
Welch  and  Scotch  difpute  about  the  nativity  of  certain  learned  men,  particularly 
four  of  the  name  of  Gildas.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  whofe  hiftory  was  publiflied 
by  Camden,  was  certainly  a  Welchman ;  and  Leland  mentions  Teverai  learned 
men  of  the  fame  country,  who  fiouriflied  before  the  Reformation.  The  difcovery 
of  the  famous  king  Arthur's  and  his  wife's  burying-place  was  owing  to  fome  lines 
•.-f  Thalieflm,  which  were  repeated  before  Henry  II.  of  England,  by  a  Welch  bard, 
^'ince  the  Reformation,  Wales  has  produced  feveral  excellent  antiquaries  and  di- 
vines. Among  the  latter  were  Hugh  Broughton,  and  Hugh  Holland,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies.  Among  the  former 
were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd,  particularly  the  author  of  that 
invaluable  work  the  Archsologia.  Rowland,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mona 
Antiqua,  was  likewife  a  Welchman ;  as  was  that  great  ftatcfman  and  prelate,  the 
lord  keeper  Williams,  archbifliop  of  York  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  After 
all,  it  appears,  that  the  great  merit  of  the  Welch  learning,  in  former  times,  lay 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity,  language,  and  hiftory  of  their  own  country. 
Wales,  notwithftanding  all  that  Dr.  Hicks,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  faid  to 
the  contrary,  furniflied  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  an  alphabet.    I'his  is  clearly  de- 
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monftratcd  by  Mr.  Llhuyd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his  Archaeologia,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  various  monumental  infcriptions  of  undoubted  authority  (See  Rowland's 
Moha  Antiqua).  Another  inftance  of  Welch  erudition  we  have  in  the  excellent 
hiftory  of  Henry  ViiL  written  by  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  literature  among  the  Welch,  it  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  fome  of  them  make,  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  that  m.any  of  theii;  clergy  are  excellent  fcholars  The  Welch  Paternofter  is 
as  follows : 

Ein  Tad,yr  hivn  tvyt  yn  y  nefoedd,  JanEleiddier  dy  enw,  deiied  dy  deyrnas ;  bydded  dy 
etvyllys  ar  y  ddaear,  megis  y,  mm  yn  y  nefoed.:  dyro  in  i  heddyzv  ein  bar  a  beunyddiol;  a 
madden  i  ni  ein  dyledion,  fel  y  maddeuzvn  ni  in  dyledwyr  \  ac  nac  arwain  ni  i  brofedigaeth^ 
eithr  gwared  ni  rhag  drwg  :  canys  eiddot  ti  yznr  deyrnas,  dr  galiu,  dr  gogotiiant,  yn  eos 
eofoedd.    Amen.  ^ 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other")  Wales  contains  no  cities  or  towns 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  j  that  are  remarkable  either  for  popu- 
loufnefs  or  magnificence.  Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town  of  Anglefey*,  a^d  has  a 
good  harbQur.  Brecknock  trades  in  cloathing.  Cardigan  is  a  large  populous 
town,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  and  filver  mines.  Caermarthen  has- 
a  large  bridge,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  flieriffs,  and  alderm^en,  who 
wear  fcarlet  gowns,  and  other  enfigns  ot  fiate.  Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  by 
gentlemen  and  tradefraen ;  and  part  of  the  country  is  fo  fertile  and  pleafant,  that, 
it  is  called  Little  England.  The  other  towns  of  Wales  have  nothing  particular, 
'  It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  Wales,  in  ancien.t  times,  M^as  a  far  more 
populous  and  wealthy  country  than  it  is  at  prefent;  and  though  it  contains  no  re- 
gular fortifications,  yet  many  of  its  old  caftles  are  fo  ftroagly  built,  and  fo  well  fi- 
tuated,  that  they  might  be  turned  into  ftrong  forts. at  a  fmall  expence  :  witnefs  the 
vigorous  defence  which  many  of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars,  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  parliament. 

Antiqjjities  and  CURIOSITIES,")  Walcs  abounds  in  remains  of  antiquity. 
NATURAL  and  ARTIFICIAL.  j  Scvcral of  its  caftlcs  are  ftupendoufly  large ;. 
and  in  fome,  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture  are  plainly  difcernible.  The  ar- 
chitefture  of  others  is  doubtful ;  and  fome  appear  to  be  partly  Britilh,  and  partly 
Roman.  In  Brecknockfhire  are  fome  rude  fculptures,  upon  a  ftone  fix  feet  high, 
called  the  Maiden-Stone  ;  but  the  remains  of  the  Druidical  inftitutions,  and  places 
of  worfliip,  are  chiefly  difcernible  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  defcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  Druidical 
rites  and  religion.  Many  Roman  altars,  utenfils,  and  other  antiquities,  are  difco- 
vered  in  Wales.  King  Offa's  dyke  is  faid  to  have  been  a  boundary^between  the 
Saxons,  and  th^  Welch  or  Britons.  Gherphiily-caftle,  in  Glamorganihire,  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  largeft  in  Great  Britain,  excepting  W  indfor ;  and  the  remains  of ' 
it  fliew  it  to  have  been  a  moft  beautiful  fabric.  One  half  of  a  round  tower  has 
fallen  quite  down,  but  the  other  over-hangs  its  bafis  more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as 
great  a  curiofity  as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pifa  in  Italy. 

Near  the  town  of  Flint  are  the  remains  of  a  large  caftle,  in  which  Richard  11. 
was  confined,  fome  tim.e  before  his  depofition  ;  and  a  variety  of  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  found  in  this  town,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
flation. 

Some  coins  of  Welch  princes  are  faid  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious;  ■ 

*  The  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  which  is  the  moft  weft-  called  Meneii,  which  in  fome  places  may  be  pafTed 
ern  county  of  North  Wales,  is  furrounded  on  all  on  foot  at  low  water :  the  ifland  is  about  24  miles 
fides  by  the  Irilh  fea,  except  on  the  fouth-eaft,  long,  and  18  broad,  and  contains  74  pariflies.  It 
where  it  is  divided  from  Britain  by  a  narrow  ftrait,    was  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Britijji  Druids. 
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but  It  does  not  feem  that  they  have  been  ferviceable  m  afcertahiing  the  ancient 
liiHory.ot  the  country. 

Among  the  natural  curlofities  of  this  country,  are  the  followir^.    At  a  fmall 
village  called  Newton,  in  Glamorganlhire,  is  a  remarkable  fpring  nigh  the  fea, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  contrary  to  the  tide.  Kader  Idris,  a  mountain  in  Merioneth- 
iliire,  remarkable  for  its  height,  affords  variety  of  Alpine  plants.    In  Flintlhire  is- 
a  famous  well,  known  bv  the  name  of  St.  Wenetred's  well,  at  which,  according, 
to  the  legeiidary  tales  of  the  common  people,  miraculous  cures  have  been  per- 
formed.   The  fpring  boils  with  vail  impetuofity  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  formed  into 
a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  arch  fupportcd  by  pillars,  and  the 
roof  is  exquilitely  carved  in  Hone.    Over  the  fpring  is  alfo  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece 
ef  Gothic  architefture,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  ftate.    King  James  II.  paid  a  vifit  to 
the  well^"  St.  Wenefred  in  1686,  and  was  revs^arded  for  his  piety  by  a  prefent  of 
the  Ihift  m  which  his  great-grandmother,  Mary  Stuart,  loft  her  head.    I  he  fpring 
is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  lineft  in  the  Britilh  dominions ;  and  by  two  different 
trials  ai^d  calculations  lately  made,  is  found  to  throw  out  about  twenty-one  tons  of 
water  in  a  minute.    It  never  freezes,  and  varies  but  little  in  its  quantity  of 
water,  either  in  dry  or  rainy  feafons  ;  but  in  confjquence  of  the  latter,  it  affumes 
a  wheyilli  tinge.    The  fmall  town  adjoining  to  the  well  is,  known  by  the  name  of 
Holywell.    In  Caernarvonfliire  is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmawr,  acrofs  the 
edge  of  which  the  public  road  lies,  and  occaiions  no  fmall  terror  to  travellers  ; 
from  one  hand  the  impending  rock  feems  ready  every  minute  to  crufii  them  to 
pieces,  and  the  great  precipice  below,  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous, 
and,  tiil  very  lately,  when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the  fide  of  the  road,  fo  full  of  dan- 
ger, that  one  falfe  ftep  was  of  diimal  confequence.    Snowdon  hill  is.  by  triangu- 
lar meafurement  1240  yards  perpendicular  height. 

There  are  a  great  many  pleafmg  profpefts  and  pifturefque  views  in  Wales.;  .andS' 
this  country  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Welch  are  on  a  footing,  as  to  their 
commerce  and  manufaftures,  with  many  of  the  weltern  and,  northern  counties  of 
England.  Their  trade  is  moftly  inland,  or  with  England,  into  which  they  fend 
numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milford-haven,  which  is  reckoned  the  fmeft  in  Europe, 
lies  in  Pembrokelhire ;  but  the  Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no  great  benefit  from 
it,  though  of  late  confiderable  fum.s  have  been  granted  ,  by  parliament  for  its.  fortifi- 
cation. The  making  it  the  principal  harbour  of  the.  kingdom  would  meet  with, 
ftrong  oppofition  from  the  numerous  Cornifli  and  Weft-country  members,  whofe.. 
eftates  v.'ould  be  leffened  in  value  by  the  difufe  of  Plymouth  and  Portfmouth,  and. 
other  harboiiTs.  The  town  of  Pembroke  employs  near  20.0  merchant  fhips,  and 
its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.  In  Brecknockfirire  the  woollen  manu-- 
facture  flouriihes  j  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on  a  great  coal  trade  with  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  government.]    Wales  was-  united,  and  incorporated^ 
with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  when,  by  aQ:  of  parliament,  the  govern- 
ment of  it  v/as  modelled  according  to  the  Englifh  form;  all  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  being  abrogated,  and  the  inhabitants  admitted 
to  a  participation  of  all  the  Englifli  liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of 
fending  members  to  parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for  every  Ihire,  and  a  burgefs  for- 
every  (hire-town,  except  Merioneth.    By  the  34th  and  35th  of  the  fame  reign,  there 
were  ordained  four  feveral  circuits  for  the  adminiftration  of  iui]:ice  in  the  faid  fliires^, 
each  of  which  was  to  include  three  iliires;  fo  that  the  chief  juftice  of  Chefter  has. 
under  his  jurifdidlion  the  three  feveral  fliires  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Montgomery. 
The  fliires  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Anglefey,  are  under  the  juftices  of  Noi  th. 
Wales.    Thofe  of  Caermarthen,  Pembrokefhire,  and  Cardigan,  have  alfo  their  juf~- 
tices ;  as  have  likewife-  thofe  of  Radnor,  Brecknock^  and  Glamorgan.    By  the  i8th. 
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o(  queen  Elizabeth,  one  other  juftice-affiftant  was  ordained  to  the  former  j'uftices ; 
(o  that  now  e\'^yoneof  the  faid  four  circuits  has  two  juftices,  viz.  one  chief-juftice, 
and  a  fecond  jmtice  afliftant.  _  .  ^ 

Revenues.]  The  crown  has  a  certain  though  fmall  property,  in  the  product 
of  the  filver  and  lead-mines;  but  it  is  faid  that  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  from  his  principality  does  not  exceed  7  or  8000L  a  year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  differ  from  thofe  of  England,  only 
by  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three  points.  His  cap,  or  badge  of  oftrich  feathers^ 
originated  in  a  trophy  of  that  kind,  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  from 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Poi£tiers,  and  the  motto 
is  Ic/i  dien,  F  ferve.  St.  David,  commonly  called  St.  Taffy,  is  the  tutelar  faint 
of  the  Welch,  and  his  badge  is  a  leek,  v/hich  is  worn  on  his  day,  the  ift  of 
Ivlarch;  a 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  011  account  o^he  num- 
ber of  petty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were  fovereign  and  independent, 
appears  from  the  Englifli  hiftory.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  three  different 
tribes  of  Britons;  the  Silures,  the  Dimetse,  and  the  Ordovices.  Thefe  people 
were  never  entirely  fubdued  b)'  the  Romans  ;  though  part  of  their  country,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ruins  of  caftles,  was  bridled  by  garriibns.  It  hath  been  already  ob- 
ierved,  that  the  Saxons  conquered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  yet 
they  never  penetrated  farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  independent  people, 
governed  by  their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.  About  the  year  870,  Roderic, 
king  of  W  ales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  fons  ;  and  the  names  of  thefe 
-divilions  were,  Dimetia,  or  South  Wales ;  Fovefia,  or  Powis-land ;  and  Venedotia, 
or  North  Wales.  This  divifion  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  independency  of  Wales. 
About  the  year  1 1 1 2,  Henry  I.  of  England  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the 
frontiers  of  Wales,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England.  The  Welch  made  many  brave 
attempts  to  maintain  their  liberties  againft  the  Norman  kings  of  England.  In 
1237,  the  crown  of  England  was  firfl  fupplied  with  a  pretext  for  the  total  fubjuga- 
tion  of  Wales  ; "  their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order  to  be  fate  from  the 
perfecutions  of  his  undutiful  fon  GrifFyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  the  protedtion 
of  king  Henry  KI.  to  whom  he  did  homage. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.  who  refolved  to  annex 
Wales  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  Llewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  difdaining  the 
fubjecfion  to  which  old  Llewellin  had  fubmitted,  Edward  raifed  an  army  at  great 
cxpencc,  with  which  he  penetrated  as  tar  as  Flint,  and  taking  polTeflion  of  the  ifle 
of  Anglefey,  he  drove  the  Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  obliged  them 
to  fubmit  to  pa^^  tribute.  The  Welch,  hov.'ever,  made  feveral  efforts^nder  young 
Llewellin:  but,  at  lafl,  in  1 285,' that  brave  prince  was  killed  in  battle.  He  was  fuc- 
ecedcdbyhis  brother  David,  the  lafl  independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into 
Edward's  hands  through  treachery,  was  by  him  moll  barbarouily  and  unjuftly  hanged ; 
and  Edward,  from  that  time,  pretended  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  his  crown  of 
England.  It  was  about  this  time  probably  that  Edward  perpetrated  the  inhuman 
iTiairacre  of  the  Welch  bards.  Perceiving  that  his  cruelty  was  not  fufiicient  to  comi- 
plete  his  conqueft,  he  fent  his  queen  in  the  year  1282,  to  be  delivered  in  Caernarvon 
caftle,  that  the  Welch,  having  a  prince  born  among  themfelves,  might  the  more 
readily  recognize  his  authority.  Ihis  prince  was  the  unha.ppy  Edv/ard  II.  and 
from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  ever  fince  defccnded  to  theeldeft  fons  of  the 
Engliih  kings.  The  ^hiftory  of  Wales  and  England  became  from  this  period 
the  fame,  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  long 
thought  fit  to  fhew  particular  marks  of  attention  to  the  Welch.  'I heir  eldelc 
fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dignity,  but  aftually  kept  a  court  at  Ludlow ;  and  a 
regular  council,  with  a  prelidcnt,  was  named  by  the  crown,  for  the  adminillration 
5     ■    .  of 
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of  all  the  affairs  of  the  principality.  This  was  thought  fo  neceffary  a  piece  of  policy, 
that  when  Henrv  VIII.  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  princefs  of 
Wales. 
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THE  Mona  mentioned  by  Tacitus  was  not  this  ifland  but  the  ifle  of  Anglefea.- 
Some  think  that  Man  takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  JVImig  (or  among), 
becaufe,  lining  in  St.  George's  Channel,  it  is  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  Mona  feems  to  have  been  a 
g-enerical  name  with  the  ancients  for  anv  detached  ifland.  Its  leno^th  from  north  to- 
fouth  is  rather  more  than  thirty  miles,  its  breadth  trom  eight  to  fifteen;  and  the 
latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  fifty-four  degrees  fixteen  minutes  north.  It  is 
faid,  that  on  a  clear  day  the  three  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  this  ifland. 
The  air  here  is  wholefome,  and  the  climate,  only  making  allowance  for  the  fitua- 
tion,  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  in  the  north  of  England,  from  which  it  does 
not  differ  much  in  other  refpefts.  The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and  the  champaign 
fruitful  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.  The  ridge  of 
mountains,  which,  as  it  were,  divides  the  ifland,  of  which  Snafield  is  the  highell,, 
rifmg  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  both  protefts  and  fertilizes  the  valliesj. 
where  there  is  good  pafturage.  The  better  fort  ot  inhabitants  have  good  fizeable 
horfes,  and  a  fmall  kind,  which  is  fwift  and  hardy.  The  ifland  is  exempt  iVom. 
noxious  animals.  The  coal^s  abound  with  fea-fowl ;  and  the  puffins,  which  breed 
in  rabbit-holes,  are  almoft  a  lamp  of  fat,  and  efl:emed  very  delicious.  It  is  faid, 
that  this  ifland  abounds  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  though,  unwrought;  as- 
are' the  quarries  of  m^Hsle,  flate,  and  fl:cne. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  contains  feventeen  pariflies,  and  four  towns  on  the  fea-coafts. 
Caftle-town  is  the  m^etropolis  of  tiie  ifland,  and  the  feat  of  its  government  j  Feele, 
of  late  years,  begins  to  licurifli ;  Douglas  is  the  largeft  and  richefl  town  and  beli 
market,  in  confequence  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  fine  mole,  extending  intO' 
the  lea;  Ramfey  has  likewife  a  confiderable  comm.erce,  being  fituate  on  afpacious 
bay,  rn  which  fhips  may  ride  fafe  from  all  winds  except  the  north-ealt.  Thexead- 
er,  by  thro^ji'ing  his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  conveniently  this  ifland  lies  for 
being  the  ftorehoufe  of  fmugglers,  which  it  was  till  within  thefe  ^w  years,  to  the 
inexpreihblc  prejudice  of  his  majefty's  revenue ;  and.  this  neceffarily  leads  us  to  touch 
upon  the  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 

During  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas,  who  have  been  before 
mentioned,  this  ifland  was  their  rendezvous,  and  their  chief  force  was  here  col- 
ietted ;  from  w-hence  they  annoyed  the  Hebrides,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland-.  The 
kings  of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  and  though  we  have  no  regular  ac- 
count of  their  fucceffion,  and  know  but  a  few  of  their  names,  yet  they  undoubtedly 
were  for  fome  ages  mafters  of  thofe  feas.    About  the  year  1263,  Alexander  i{, 
king  of  Scotland,  a  fpirited  prince,  having  defeated  the  Dancsj'iaid  claim  to  the 
fuperiority  of  Man,  and  obliged  Owen,  or  John,  its  king,  to  acknowledge  him  as 
lord  paramount.    It  feems  to  have  continued , tributary  to  .the  kings  of  Scotland 
till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.  and  the  kings  of  England,,  from  tliat  tinje,  exer- 
tifed  the  fuperiority  over  the  ifland;  though  we  find  its  immediate  government, 
ftiil  held  by  the  pofterity  of  its  Danifli  princes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  who  dif- 
poffeffed  the  laft  queen  of  the  ifland,  and  bcftowed  it  on  his  favourite,  Montague, 
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earl  of  Salifbury.  The  earl's  family-honours  and  eftate  being  forfeited,  Henry  IV. 
.bellowed  Man,  and  the  patronage  of  the  bifhoprick,  firft  upon  the  Northumberland 
family ;  and  that  being  forfeited,  upon  fir  John  Stanley,  whofe  pofterity,  the  earls 
of  Derby,  enjoyed  it  till,  by  failure  of  heirs  male,  it  devolved  upon  the  duke  of 
Athol,  who  married  the  filler  of  the  iaft  lord  Derby.  Reafons  of  ftate  rendered 
■it  heceflaryfor  the  crown  of  Grea;t  Britain  to  purchafe  the  cuftoras  and  the  ifland 
from  the  Athol  family ;  and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  70,000!.  being  paid  to 
the  duke  in  1765.  The  duke,  however,  retains  his  territorial  property  in  the  ifland, 
.though  the  form  of  its  government  is  altered ,  and  the  khig  has  now  the  fame 
rights,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the  duke  formerly  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants 
-alfo  retain  many  of  their  ancient  conftitutions  and  cuftoms. 

The  efiabliHied  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The  biHiop 
of  Sodor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  oth^-  bilhops, 
but  docs  not  lit  in  the  Britifia  houfe  of  peers  ;  his  fee  never  having  been  erected  into 
•an  Engliih  barony.  One  of  the  moft  excellent  prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  epif- 
copal  chara£ter,  was  Dr.  Thomas  V/ilfon,  bifliop  of  Man,  who  prelided  cfver  that 
.diocefe  upwards  of  fifty- feven  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1755,  aged  ninety-three. 
He  was  eminently  diftinguiflied  for  piety,  benevolence,  and  hofpiiality,  and  his 
unremitting  attention  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people  entrufted  to  his  care.  He  en- 
couraged agriculture,  eftabiiflied  fchools  for  the  inftrufilion  of  children,  tranllated 
fome  of  his  devotional  pieces  into  the  Manks  language,  to  render  them  more  gene- 
rally ufeful,  and  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every  pariih  of  his  diocefe.  Cardi- 
nal Fleury  had  fo  much  veneration  for  this  good  bifliop,  that,  out  of  regard  to  him, 
he  obtained  an  order  Irom  the  court  of  France,  that  no  privateer  of  that  nation 
should  ra;vage  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

The  eccleliaftical  government  is  well  maintained  in  this  ifland,  and  the  livings 
are  comfortable.  The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks,  and  is  fpoken  by  the 
•common  people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  Irilh,  but  with  a  mixture  of  other  languages. 
The  New  Teftament  and  Common  Prayer  Book  have  been  tranllated  into  this 
dialed.  The  natives,  who  amount  to  above  20^000,  are  inoftenlive,  charit- 
able, and  hofpitable.  The  better  fort  live  in  ftone  houfes,  covered  with  flate,  and 
the  poorer  in  thatched;  and  their  ordinary  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  Their  pro- 
du£l:s  for  exportation  confift  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow ;  which  they  exchange  with 
"foreign  fliipping  for  commodities  they  may  have  occalion  for  from  other  parts. 
Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  Man,  is  a  little  ifland  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it 
is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two 
furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  afiS^rdsfome  curiofities,confifting  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchral  infcriptions 
and  monuments,  of  ancient  brafs  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  adorn- 
.ed  with  pure  gold,  wliich  indicates  the  fplendor  of  its  ancient  pofleilbrs. 


ISLE     OF  WIGHT. 

THIS  ifland  is  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  Hampfliire,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  feven  miles :  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  part  of  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  is  within  the  diocefe  of  VVin- 
chefter:  Its  greateft  length,  extending  from  eaft  to  weft,  mea;fures  nearly  tAventy- 
three  miles ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  about  thirteen.  The  air  is  in  gene- 
ral heailthy,  particularly  the  fouthern  parts ;  the  foil  is  various,  but  ib  great  is 
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ils  fertility,  that  more  wheat  grows  here  in  one  year,  than  can  be  confumed 
by  the  inhabitants  in  eight :  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  its  prefent  produce,  un- 
der the  great  improvements  of  agriculture,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  land 
lately  brought  into  tillage,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation. A  range  of  hills,  which  affords  fine  paliure  tor  flieep,  extends  from 
eaft  to  well,  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  The  interior  parts  of  the  ifland, 
as  well  as  its  extremities,  afford  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and  pifturefque 
profpefts,  not  only  in  the  paftoral,  but  alfo  in  the  great  and  romantic  ftylc.  Of 
thefe  beauties,  the  gentlemen  of  the  ifland  have  availed  themfelves,  as  well  in  the 
htuation  of  their  houfes,  as  in  their  other  improvements.  Domeftic  fowls  and 
poultry  are  bred  here  in  great  numbers ;  the  outward-bound  fliips  and  veffels 
at  Spithej^,  the  Mother-bank,  and  Cowes,  commonly  furnilhing  themfelves,  from 
this  ifland.  « 

Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Is^idfcapes  of  this  ifland,  that  it  has  been  called  the  garden  of  England;  it 
has  fome  very  fine  gentlemen's  feats  3  and  it  is  often  vifited  by  parties  of  pleafure  on 
account  of  its  delis^htful  fcenes. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  thirty  pariflies :  and,  according  to  a  very  accurate  cal- 
culation made  in  the  year  1777,  the  inhabitants  then  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand 
and  twenty-four,  exclullvc  of  the  troops  quartered  there.  Moffof  the  farm-houfes 
are  built  with  flone,  and  even  the  cottages  appear  neat. and  comfortable,  having 
each  its  little  garden. 

The  town  of  Newport  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  of  which  it  may 
be  conlidered  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties  itfelf  into  the  channel  at 
Cowes  harbour,  diftant  about  five  miles,  and,  being  navigable  up  to  the  quay,  is 
very  commodious  for  trade.  The  three  principal  ftreets  of  Newport  extend  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  are  crofTed  at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  which  are  fpacious, 
clean,  and  well  paved. 

Carifbrooke  caftie,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  is  remarkable  for  the  confinement  of 
king  Charles  I.  who,  taking  refuge  here,  was  detained  a  prifoner  from  November 
1-647,  September  1648.  After  the  murder  of  the  king,  this  caftie  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  confinement  for  his  children  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth, died  in  it.  Tliere  are  feveral  other  forts  in  this  ifland,  which  were  all  erefted 
about  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  when  many  other  forts  and  block- 
boufes  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the  coafts  of  England. 

_— ,  —  y_  . 

The   islands  of  JERSEY,    GUERNSEY,    ALDERNEY,  SARK, 

LUNDY,  &c. 

TN  the  Englifh  Channel  four  of  thefe  are  fituated,  and  are  fubjeft  to  England  : 
thefe  are  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark  j  which,  though  much  nearer  to 
the  coaft  of  Normandy  than  to  that  of  Eng-land,  are  within  the  dioce'fe  of  Win- 
chcfter.  Ihey  lie  in  a  clufter  in  Mount  St.  Michael's  Bay,  between  Cape  laHogue. 
in  Normandy,  and  .Cape  Frebelle  in  Britany.  The  computed  diftance  between 
Jerfey  and  Sark  is  four  leagues;  between  that  and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues  ;  and 
between  the  fame  and  Alderney,  nine  leagues. 

JERSEY,  anciently  C/ESAREA,  was  known  to  the  Romans  ;  and  lies  fartheft' 
within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  the  fc- 
cond  degree  twenty-fix  minutes  weft  longitude,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Normandy, 
and  eighty-four  miles  fouth  of  Portland.    The  north  fide  is  inacceflible  throug-h 
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lofty  cliffs,  the  fouth  is  almoft  level  with  the  water;  the  higher  land,  in  its  mid- 
land part,  is  well  planted,  and  abounds  with  orchards,  from  which  is  made  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  excellent  cyder.  The  vallies  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated, 
and  contain  plenty  of  cattle  and  flieep.  The  inhabitants  negleft  tillage  too  rnuch^ 
being  intent  upon  the  culture  of  cyder,  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and  parti- 
cularly the  raanufafture  of  ftockings.  The  honey  in  Jerfey  is  remarkably  fine  :  and 
the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  fifli  and  wild-fowl  of  many  kinds,  fome  of  them  pe- 
culiar to  the  ifland,  and  very  delicious. 

Tlie  ifland  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  air  is  fo  falubrious,  that, 
in  Camden's  time,  it  was  faid  there  was  here  no  bufinefs  for  a  phyfician.  The  in- 
habitants in  number  are  about  20,000,  and  are  divided  into  twelve  pariflies.  The 
capital  town  is  St.  Helier,  or  Hilary,  which  contains  above  400  houfes,  has  a  good 
harbour  and  caftle,  and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  The  propei^y  of  this  ifland 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Carterets,  a  Norman  family,  who  have  been  always  at- 
tached to  the  royal  intereft,  and  gave  proteftion  to  Charles  II.  both  when  kjng  and 
prince  of  Wales,  at  a  time  when  no  part  of  the  Britifli  dominions  dared  to  counte- 
nance him.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French,  with  which  moft  of  them 
intermingle  Engliih  words ;  yet  French  is  moft  generally  the  language  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  bar.  Knit  ftockings  and  caps  form  their  ftaple  commodity ;  but  they 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fifli  with  Newfoundland,  and  difpofe  of  their  car- 
goes in  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown  of  England, 
but  the  civil  adminiftration  refts  with  a  bailiff,  affifted  by  twelve  jurats.  As  this 
ifland  is  the  principal  remain  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  depending  on  the  kings  of 
England,  it  preferves  the  old  feudal  forms,  and  particularly  the  affembly  of  ftates, 
which  forms  a  miniature  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  .as'  fettled  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I. 

GUERNSEY  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and 
twelve  and  a  half  where  broadeft,  eaft  and  weft ;  has  only  ten  pariflies,  to  which 
there  are  but  eight  minifters  :  four  being  united  pariflies ;  and  Alderney  and  Sark, 
though  appendages  of  Guernfey,  forming  each  a  feparate  parifli  with  its  appro- 
priate minifter.  Though  this  is  naturally  a  finer  ifland  than  that  of  Jerfey,  yet  it 
is  far  lefs  valuable,  being  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly  inhabited.  It  abounds  in 
cyder;  the  inhabitants  fpeak  French:  want  of  firing  is  the  greateft  inconveniency 
that  both  iflands  labour  under.  The  only  harbour  here  is  at  St.  Peter  la  Port, 
which  is  guarded  by  two  forts;  one  called  the  Old-Caftle,  and  the  other  Caftle 
Cornet.    Guernfey  is  likewife  part  of  the  ancient  Norman  patrimony.  ^■ 

ALDERNEY  U  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by  much  the  neareft  of  all 
thefe  iflands  to^ormandy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called 
the  Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dangerous  paffage  in  ftormy  weather,  when  the 
two  currents  meet ;  otherwife  it  is  fafe,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft 
fliips.  To  the  weft  lie  a  range  of  rocks  for  near  three  leagues  together,  called  the 
Caflcets ;  among  which  are  feveral  whirlpools  or  eddies,  very  dreadful  to  mariners. 
The  fons  of  King  Henry  I.  were  caft  away  and  drowned  here,  paffmg  to  Norman- 
dy; and  it  is  frefli  in  memory  how  fatal  this  ftrait  proved  to  the  Viftory  man  of 
war,  commanded  by  admiral  Blachen.  This  ifland  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  is  re- 
markable for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 

SARK  is  a  fmall  ifland  depending  upon  Guernfey;  the  inhabitants  are  long- 
lived,  and  enjoy  from^nature  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  their  number  is  about 
300.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  laft-raentioned  iflands  together  are  thought  to 
be  about  20,000.  The  religion  of  all  the  four  iflands  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS  and  ROCKS,  anciently  called  the  SILURES,  are  a  cluf- 
ter  of  daii^erou«  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the  Land's 
o  End 
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End  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county  they  are  reckoned  a  part,  and  to  which  they 
-are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  but  feparated  from  it  and  from  each 
other,  by  fome  violent  eruption  of  the  fea,  which  is  here  between  40  and  60  fa- 
thoms deep.  S-cilh,  which  gives  name  to  all  the  reft,  was  once  the  chief ;  but 
St.  Mary's  Ifland,  though  only  nine  miles  in  circumference,  is  the  largeft,  as  well 
as  the  moft  fruitful,  contains  more  inhabitants  than  all  the  reft  together,  and  has 
a  very  good  harbour,  fortified  with  a  caftle,  which  was  built  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
In  this,  and  in  two  or  three  others  of  the  largeft  iflands,  there  are  various  antiqui- 
ties, particularly  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Druids,  and  ancient  fepulchres. 
But  the  greatcft  ornament  of  this  ifland  is  the  light-houfe,  in  height  5 1  feet.  Its 
falh  lights  are  eleven  feet  three  inches  high,  by  three  feet  two  inches  broad  ; 
it  ftands^on  ftigh  land,  and  makes  a  very  fine  appearance.  By  their  fituation, 
between  the  ^nglifli  Channel  and  St.  George's  Channel,  thefe  rocks  have  been 
the  deftru6lion  of  many  Ihips  and  lives,  efpecially  in  the  night  time.  This  was 
the  fat<?  of  the  brave  fir  Cloudelley  Shovel's  fquadron,  izd.  Ottober  1707,  as  it  was 
returning  home  from  Toulon.  This,  and  limalar  difafters,  have  been  afcribed  to 
a  miftake  of  reckoning,  but  are  found  by  the  moft  excellent  geographer,  Mr, 
Renncl,  to  be  owing  to  a  current  which  often  prevails  to  the  wertward  of  Scilly, 
and  to  which  feamen  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive,  after  hard  and  continued 
gales  from  the  weftern  quarter.    (See  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year 

1793-) 

LUNDY  ISLAND,  though  fifty  miles  in  the  fea,  off  the  north-weft  coaft  of  De- 
vonfhire,  has  fprings  of  frefli  water.  It  is  five  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  but  fo 
encompaflfed  with  inacceffible  rocks,  that  it  has  but  one  entrance  to  it,  fo  narrow 
that  two  men  can  fcarcely  go  abreaft :  it  had  once  a  tort  and  chapel.  On  the 
north  part  is  a  high  pyramidical  rock,  called  the  Conftable.  Here  are  horfes,  kine, 
hogs,  and  goats,  with  great  ftore  of  flieep  and  rabbits ;  but  their  chief  commodi- 
ty is  fowl,  with  which  they  abound.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  one  William 
Morifco,  who  had  confpired  to  murder  him  at  Woodftock,  fled  to  this  ifland,  which 
he  fortified,  turned  pirate,  and  did  much  damage  to  this  coaft,  till  he  was  at 
length  taken  by  furprife,  with  fixteen  of  his  accomplices,  and  put  to  death. 

HOLY  ISLAND  is  fituated  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berwdck-upon-Tweed ;  and 
called  by  the  monks,  who  lived  in  it  retired  from  the  world,  by  the  name  of  Lan- 
disfern,  by  reafon  of  its  fituation  over  againft  the'i-iver  Landis.  It  was  anciently  a 
bifhop's  fee,  and  had  twenty-two  bilhops  fucceflively.  It  has  plenty  of  fifli  and 
fowl,  but  ithe  air  and  foil  are  bad.  It  is  three  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  a  town, 
a  church,  and  caftle,  under  which  is  a  commodious  harbour.  It  is  encompafled 
with  walcr  at  every  flood,  but  fand  at  ebb.  It  lies  not  above  jl^mile  and  a  half 
from  the  land  ;  from  whence,  at  low  water,  people  ride  over  to  it. 
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Situation,  boundaries,  and  extent. 

THE  ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  England,  between  6  and 
10  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  between  51  and  55  degrees  20  minutes  north 
•latitude,  or  between  the  middle  parallel  of  the  eighth  climate,  where  the  longeft 
-day  is  16^  hours,,  and  the  24th  parallel,  or  the  end  of  the  loth  clime,  where  the 
longeft  day  is  17  !-  hours. 
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The  extent  or  fuperficial  content  of  this  kingdom,  is,  from  the  neareft  compu- 
tation and  furvey,  found  to  be  in  length  285  miles,  from  Fairhead  north  to  Mif- 
fenhead  fouth  ;  and  from  the  Eaft  part  of  Down  to  the  Weft  part  of  Mayo,  its 
greateft  breadth  160  miles;  containing  11,067,712  Irifh  plantation  acres,  which 
makes  17,927,864  acres  of  Englilh  ftatute  meafure,  and  bearing  proportion 
to  England  and  Wales  as  18  to  30.  Mr.  Templeman,  who  makes  the  length  275, 
and  the  breadth  159  miles,  gives  it  an  area  of  27,457  fquare  miles,  with  127  in- 
habitants to  each.  From  the  eaft  part  of  Wexford  to  St.  David's  in  Wales,  it  is 
reckoned  45  miles,  but  the  paflage  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick  in  Scot- 
land is  little  more  than  20  miles,  and  the  palTage  from  Holyhead  in  North  Wales 
about  52  miles. 

Names  and  divisions,")     Many  conjeftures  have  been formed«as  to  the  Latin 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  |  (Hibcmia)  the  Irifli  (Erin)  as  well  as  the  Englilh  name 
of  this  ifland.    It  probably  takes  its  rife  from  a  Phoenician  or  Gael*  term,  fignify- 
iug  the  fartheft  habitation  weftward.  ^ 

It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  even  modern  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  di- 
vifions  of  Irel^Kid  ;  fome  dividing  it  into  five  circuits,  and  fome  into  four  provinces, 
thofe  of  Leinfter,  Ulfter,  Connaught,  and  Munfter.  The  laft  divifion  is  the  moft 
common,  and  likewife  the  moft  ancient.  We  fliall  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
give  this,  and  then  fubjoin.the  other  diftribution  into  Circuits. 


Provinces. 


Leinfter,  12  counties. 


Ullier,  9  counties^ 


Connaught,  5  counties. 


IVIunfter,  6  countiQ.s, 


Counties. 
Dublin 
Louth 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
Eaft  Meath 
Weft  Meath 
King's  County 
Queen's  County 
Kilkenny 
Kildare 
Cark)w 
'  Down 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 
-  Antrim 
Londonderry 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
Donegall 
f  Leitrim 
1  Rofcommon 
\  Mayo 
Sligo 
LGalway 
f  Clare 
I  Cork 
I  Kerry 
Limerick 
Tipperary 
,Waterford 


Chief  Towns. 
Dublin 
Drogheda 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
Trim 
Mullingar 
Philipftown 
Maryboroug  h 
Kilkenny 
Naas  and  Athy 
Carlow 
Down  Patrick 
Armagh  , 
Monaghan 
Cavan 

Carrickfergus 

Derry 

Omagh 

Ennilkillen 

Lifford 

Carrick  on  Shannon 
Rofcommon 

Ballinrobe  and  Caftlebar 

Sligo 

Galway 

Ennis 

Cork 

Tralee 

Limerick. 

Clonmel       '  ■ 

Waterford 


But 
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Leinller Circuit,  7  Counties^ 


But  for  the  convenience  of  adminiftering  juftice,  the  circuits  are  laid  out  in  the 
five  following  allotments : 

"Kildare 
Wicklow 
W  exford 
Carlow 
Kilkenny 
King's  County 
Queen's  County 
'  Waterford 
Tipperary 
Cork 
Kerry 
i  Limerick 

I  Clare  in  the  province  of  Connaught 
Weft  Meath  i 


Munfter  Circuit,  6  Counties 


Ulfter  North-weft  Circuit, 
7  Counties 


j  in  the  province  of  Lein^^r 


Ulfter  North-Eaft  Circuit, 
6  Counties 


Connaught  Circuit, 


5  counties 


Longford 

Cavan 

Fermanagh 

Tyrone 

Donegall 

Londonderry 

^ Meath,  or  Eaft  Meath 7  .  •  •  a 

j^^^^-^'  j  m  the  provmce  or  Lejnfter: 

Down 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Antrim 
fRofcommon 
\  Leitrim. 
i  Sligo 
Mayo 
I  Gal  way. 


Dublin  county,  and  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  are  two  feparate  jurif- 
diftions,  and  the  laws  in  both  are  adminiftered  under  fpecial  commiflions,  or  at 
quarter  feflions ;  the  former  at  Kilmainham,  and  the  latter  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  in  the  faid  city. 

Climate,  seasons,  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  not  much 
from  that  of  England,  except  that  it  is  more  moift.  From  the  reports  of  various 
regifters  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  had  fallen  in  Ireland, 
was  much  greater  than  in  the  fame  years  in  England.  But  without  the  evidence 
of  regifters,  it  is  certain,  that  moifture  (even  without  rain)  is  not  only  more  charac  • 
teriftic  of  the  climate  of  this  ifland  than  of  that  of  England,  but  is  alfo  one  of  its 
worftandmoft  inconvenient  qualities.  This  is  accounted  for  by  obferving,  that 
"  the  wefterly  winds,  fo  favourable  to  other  regions,  and  fo  benign  even  in  this,  by 
qualifying  the  rigour  of  the  northern  air,  are  yet  hurtful  in  the  extreme.  Meeting 
with  no  lands  on  this  fide  of  America  to  break  their  force,  and  proving  in  the  ge- 
neral too  powerful  for  the  counteraftion  of  the  ihifting  winds,  from  the  eaftern  and 
African  continents,  they  w^aft  hither  the  vapours  of  an  immenfe  ocean.  By  this 
caufe,  the  Iky  in  Ireland  is  much  obfcured  j  and,  from  the  nature  of  reft  and  con- 
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denfallon,  thefe  vapours  defcend  in  fuch  conftant  rains,  as  threaten  deftruftion  to 
the  fruits'of  the  earth  in  fome  feafons.  This  unavoidable  evil  from  natural  caufes 
is  ao-o  ravated  by  the  increafe  of  it  from  others,  which  are  either  moral  or  political. 
The^hand  of  induftry  hath  been  long  feebly  exerted  in  a  country,  where  almoft 
every  advantage  niuft  be  obtained  from  its  labour,  and  where  difcouragements  on 
the  labourer  rnuft  neceffarily  produce  a  ftate  of  languor.  Ever  fmce  the  negleft  of 
ao-ricuiture  in  the  ninth  century,  the  rains  of  fo  many  ages,  fubfiding  on  the  lower 
grounds,  have  converted  moft  of  the"  extenfive  plains  into  molTy  moralTcs,  and 
near  a  tenth  part  of  this  beautiful  ifle  is  become  a  repofitory  for  ftagnated  waters, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  evaporation,  impregnate  the  air  with  noxious  exhala- 
tions*." But,  in  other  refpefts,  the  chmate  of  Ireland  is  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  England  ;  the  fummers  being  cooler,  and  the  winters  lefs  fevere^  Thd*piercing 
frofts,  the  deep  fnows,  and  the  dreadful  effects  of  thunder^nd  lightning, 
which  are  fo  frequently  obferved  in  the  latter  kingdom,  are  nevir  experienced 
here. 

The  dampnefs  above  alluded  to,  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  grafs,  has^een  ufed  as  an  argument  why  the  inhabitants  fliould  confine  their 
attention  to  me  rearing  of  cattle,  to  the  total  defertion  of  tillage,  and  confequent 
injury  to  the  growth  of  population  ;  but  the  foil  is  fo  infinitely  various,  as  to  be 
capable  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  cultivation  fuitable  to  fuch  latitudes,  with 
a  fertility  equal  to  its  variety.  This  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  has  been  obferved  by 
an  Englifli  traveller,  that  "  natural  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over  the  two  kingdoms, 
"  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland ;  of  this  I  believe  there  can  fcarcely-  be  a  doubt 
^'  entertained,  when  it  is  confidered  that  fome  of  the  more  beautiful,  and  even  beft 
"  cultivated  counties  in  England  owe  almoft  every  thing  to  the  capital  art  and  in- 
'  "  duftry  of  its  inhabitants." 

We  lhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  further  fentiments  of  the  fame  author, 
(Mr.  Young)  whofe  knowledge  of  the  fubje61,  and  candour  in  this  refpeft,  are 
unimpeachable. 

The  circumftance  which  ftrikes  me  as  the  greateft  Angularity  of  Ireland,  is  the 
.  rockinefs  of  the  foil,  which  fliould  feem  at  firft  light  againft  that  degree  of  fertility; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  fa£l.  Stone  is  fo  general,  that  1  have  great  reafon  to  believe 
the  whole  ifland  is  one  vaft  rock  of  different  ftrata  and  kinds  rifing  out  of  the  fea . 
1  have  rarely  heard  of  any  great ^epths  being  funk  without  meeting  with  it.  In 
general  it  appears  on  the  furface  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  flatteft  and 
moft  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Meath,  have  it  at  no  great 'depth, 
almoft  as  much  as  the  more  barren  ones.  May  we  not  recognife  in  this  the  hand 
of  bounteous  pr^v^idence,  which  has  given,  perhaps,  the  moft  ftony  foil  in  Europe 
to  the  moiftell  climate  in  it?  .  If  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays  in  England, 
(a  foil  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  never  without  much  ftone)  as  falls  upon 
the  rocks  of  her  fifter  ifland,  thofe  lands  could  not  be  cultivated.  But  the  rocks 
here  are  clothed  with  verdure  ;  thofe  of  lime-ftone,  with  only  a  thin  covering  of 
mould,  have  the  fofteft  and  moft  beautiful  turf  imaginable. 

The  rockinefs  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  is  fo  univerfal,  that  it  predominates  in  every 
fort.  One  sannot  ufe  with  propriety  the  terms,  clay,  loam,  fand,  &:c.  it  muft  be  a 
ftony  clay,  a  ftony  loam,  .  a  gravelly  fand.  Clay,  efpecially  the  yellow,  is  much 
talked  of  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  for  want  of  proper  difcrimination.  I  have  once  or 
twice  feen  almoft  a  pure  clay  upon  the  furface,  but  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  true 
yellow  clay  is  ufually  found  in  a  thin  ftratum,  under  the  furface  mould,  and  over 
a  rock;  harfh,  tenacious,  ftony,  ftrong  loams,  difficult  to  work,  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  they  are  quite  different  from  Englifh  clays. 

*  O'Connor's  Differtations. 
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**  Friable  fandy  loams,  dry,  but  fertile,  are  very  common,  and  they  form  the  beft 
foils  hi  the  kingdom  for  tillage  and  flieep.  Tipperary  and  Rofcommon  abound 
particularly  in  them.  The  molt  fertile  of  all  are  the  bullock-paftures  of  Limerick, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  in  Clare,  called  the  CorcalTes.  Thefe  are  a  mellow, 
putrid,  friable  loam. 

"  Sand,  which  is  fo  common  in  England,  and  yet  more  common  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  quite  from  Gibraltar  to  Peterlburgh,  is  no  where  met  with 
in  Ireland,  except  in  narrow  flips  of  hiUocks,  upon  the  fea-coaft.  Nor  did  I  ever 
meet  with,  or  hear  of,  a  chalky  foil. 

Befides  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  there  are  other  circumflances,  which 
come  within  n^  fphere  to  mention.  Few  countries  can  be  better  watered  by  large 
and  beautiful  rivers;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  by  much  the,  fiaeft  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  on  the  banks  of  thefe  rivers.  Witnefs  the  Suir,  the  Blackwater,  the 
Liftey,  the  Boyne,  the  Nore,  the  Barrow,  and  part  of  the  Shannon.  Tli^y  wafli  a 
fcenery  that  can  hardlv  be  exceeded.  From  the  rockinefs  of  the  country,  however, 
there  are  few  of  them  that  have  not  obftru£lions,  which  are  great  impediments  to 
inland  navigation.  ^ 

"  The  mountains  of  Ireland  give  to  travelHng  that  interefting  variety,  which  a 
fiat  country  .can  never  abound  with.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  not  in  fuch 
number  as  to  confer  th&  ufual  charafter  of  poverty  which  attends  them.  I  was 
either  upon  or  very  near  the  moft  conliderable  in  the  kingdom.  Mangerton  and 
the  Reeks,  in  Kerry ;  the  Galties  in  Cork  j  thofe  ot  Mourne  in  Down ;  Crow 
Patrick  and  Nephin,  in  Mayo ;  thefe  are  the  principal  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  of 
a  character  in  height  and  fublimity,  wliich  ftiould  render  them  the  objeft  of  every 
traveller's  attention." 

Pafturage,  tillage,  and  meadow  ground  abound  in  this  kingdom ;  but  of  late 
tillage  was  too  much  difcountenanced,  though  the  ground  is  excellent  for  the 
culture  of  all  grahis  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  abund- 
ance of  hemp  and  flax  are  railed,  a  cultivation  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  linen 
manufafture.  Ireland  rears  vaft  numbers  black  cattle  and  flieep,  and  the 
wool  is  excellent.  Prodigious  fupplies  of  butter  and  fait  provifions  (fifli  ex- 
cepted) are  fnipped  at  Cork,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  very  extenflve  :  that  of  Allen  extends  80  miles,  and  is 
computed  to  contain  300,000  acres.  There  are  others  of  nearly  equal  magnitude, 
and  fmaller  ones  fcattered  over  the  whole  kingdom,  the  peats  of  which  are  very 
ufeful  for  fueTT 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,  ")     The  numerous  rivers,  enchanting  lakes,  fpacious- 
AND  LAKES.  3  bays,  commodious  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks, 

with  which  Ireland  abounds,  greatly  enrich  and  beautify  this  country.  The 
Shannon  iflues  from  Lough  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  ferves  ^  a  boundary 
between  Connaught  and  the  three  other  provinces,  and  after  acouffe  of  150  miles, 
forming  in  its  progrefs  many  beautiful  lakes,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  Kerry-point  and  Loop-head,  where  it  is  nine  miles  broad.  The  naviga- 
tion of  this  river  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  fpreading  quite  acrofs  it,  fouth 
of  Killaloe;  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  a  fliort  canal,  at  the  expence  of  10  or 
i2,oool.  and  communications  might  alfo  be  made  with  other  rivers,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  nation.  The  Ban  falls  into  the  ocean  near  Coleraine,  the  Boyne  falls 
into  St.  George's  Channel  at  Drogheda,  as  does  the  Liffey  at  the  bay  of  Dublin,, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  watering  that  capital,  where  it  forms  a  fpacious  harbour. 
The  Barrow,  the  Nore,  and  the  Suir,  water  the  fouth  part  of  the  kingdom,aBd,  after  - 
uniting  their  ftreanis  below  Rofs,  they  fall  into  the  channel  at  Wa'crford  Haven. 

But  the  bays,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every  where  indent  the  coafl:, 
form  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and  render  that  country  peculiarly  well  fitted  for 
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forc!"-n  commerce.  The  mofi:  confiderable  are  thofe  of  Carrickfergus,  Strangfofd, 
Dun'drura,  Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Cork,  Kinfale, 
Baltimore,  Glandore,  Dunmanus,  Baiitry,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Shannon-mouth, 
Galvvay,  Sligo,  Donegall,  Killcbegs,  Lough-Swilly,  and  Lough-Foyle.  ; 

Ireland  contains  a  vaft  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  loughs, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulfter  and  Connaught.  Many  of  them  produce 
-large  quantities  of  line  fiOi ;  and  the  great  lake  Neagh,  between  the  counties  of 
Antrim.,  Down,  and  Armagh,  is  remarkable  for  its  petrifying  quality.  Some  of 
the  Irifli  lakes  afford  the  moft  beautiful  and  romantic  profpe6ts,  particularly  that 
of  Killarney,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  oi  Kerry.  This 
■lake,  which  may  be  divided  into  three,  is  entirely  furrounded  with  mountains,  rocks, " 
and  precipices,  the  immenfe  declivities  of  which  are  covered  with  woods,  inter- 
mixed with  evergreens,  from  near  their  tops  to  the  lakes  themfelves;  among  which 
are  a  nui^^aer  of  rivulets  tumbling  over  the  precipices,  fome  from  heights  of  little 
lefs  than  ^oo  feet.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  furrounding  mountains  is  a 
round  lake  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  called  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl. 
From  the  furface  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or  brirr^f  the  bowl,  may  be 
about  300  yards,  and  when  viewed  from  the  circular  top,  tne  broad  expanfe  of 
water  below  exhibits  a  very  romantic  appearanc<i.  The  depth  of  it  is  great,  but 
not  unfathomable  as  the  natives  pretend.  The  difcharge  of  the  fuperfluous  waters 
of  this  bowl,  through  a  chafm  into  the  middle  lake,  forms  a  fine  cafcade,  near 
150  yards  in  heigT^t.  The  echoes  amongfi:  the  hills  furrounding  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  lake,  which  is  moftly  inclofed,are  equally  delightful  and  aftoniftiing.  The  proprie- 
tor, the  earl-  of  Kenmore,  has  placed  fome  cannon  in  the  moft  proper  places,  the  dif- 
charge of  which  is  at  firft  tremendous,  but  which  gradually  dies  away  among  the 
diftant  mountains.  Here  alfo  mufical  inftruments,  efpecially  the  French  horn  and 
trumpet,  afford  the  moft  delightful  entertainment,  and  raife  a  concert  fuperior  to 
that  of  a  hundred  performers.  Among  the  vaft  and  craggy  heights  that  furround 
the  lake,  is  one  ftupendous  and  frightful  rock,  the  front  of  which  towards  the  water 
is  a  moft  horrid  precipice,  called  th^  Eagle's  neft,  from  the  number  of  thofe  birds 
which  have  their  nefts  in  that  place.  Though  thefe  loughs,  in  the  main,  have  but 
few  properties  that  are  not  in  common  with  the  like  bodies  of  water  in  other 
countries,  yet  they  have  given  rife  to  many  traditionary  fables  among  the  natives, 
which  disfigure  and  difgrace  their  true  hiftory;  and  even  modern  geographers  have 
been  more  copious  on  that  head  than  the  nature  of  their  fubject  required.  The 
Irifli  are  fo  fond  of  loughs,  that,  like  the  Scots,  they  often  give  that  f  erm  to  inlets 
of  the  fea.  * 

Inland  navigation.]  The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  is  very  improvable, 
as  appears  from  the  canals  that' have  lately  been  cut  through  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  on^in  particular  reaching  an  extent  of  60  miles,  between  the  Shannon 
and  the  Liffey  at  Dublin,  v/hich  opens  a  communication  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  furveying  the  grounds  for  this  canal,  it  was  found  neceffary  to 
carry  it  through  a  bog  24  miles  over,  which,  from  the  fpungy  nature  of  that  foil, 
became  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and  expence,  in  ftrengthening  the  fides,  and 
other  works,  to  prevent  falling  in. 

Mountains.]  The  Irifli  language  has  been  more  happy  in  diftingulfliing  the 
fize  of  mountains  than  perhaps  any  other.  A. knock  fignifies  a  low  hill,  unconnecl- 
•ed  with  any  other  em.inence  ;  flieve  marks  a  craggy  high  mountain,  gradually 
afcending  and  continued  in  feveral  ridges ;  a  bknn,  or  binn,  fignifies  a  pinnacle,  or 
mountain  of  the  firft  magnitude,  ending  in  a  fliarp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two 
laft  are  often  feen  and  compounded  together  in  one  and  the  fame  range.  Ireland 
however,  when  compared  with  fome  other  countries,  is  far  from  being  mountain- 
ous. The  mountains  of  Mourne  and  iveagh,  in  the  county  of  Down,  are  reckoned 
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among  fome  of  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom ;  of  which  SHeu-Denard  has  been  cal- 
culated at  a  perpendicular  height  of  1056  yards.  Many  other  mountains  are  found 
in  Ireland,  fome  of  which  contain  in  their  bowels  beds  of  minerals,  coals,  ftone, 
llate  and  marble,  with  veins  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefts  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinfter,  the  King's  and  Queen's 
counties,  and  thofe  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  In  Ulller  there  are  great  forefts,  and 
in  the  county  of  Donegall,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Tyrone ;  alfo  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  along  Lough  Earne,  and  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  of  Down, 
wherein  is  fome  good  timber. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  are  late  difcoveries.  Several 
contain  filve^nd  lead,  and  it  is  faid  that  thirty  pounds  of  their  lead-ore  produce  a 
pound  of  filver;  but  the  richeft  filver  mine  is  at  V^'icklow.  A  copper  and  lead- 
mine  have  been  difcovered  at  Tipperary :  as  likewife  iron-ore,  and  excellent  free^ 
ftone  for  building.  In  one  part  of  the  kingdom  is  a  ftream  of  water,  very  much 
impregnated  with  copper,  which  yields  great  quantities  of  that  metal,  l^ic  method 
taken  to  obtain  it,  is  by  putting  broad  plates  of  iron  into  a  place  where  the  water 
falls  from  fom.e  height,  fo  that  they  may  receive  the  whole  power  of  the  falling  water. 
The  acid,  which  )||lds  the  copper  in  folution,  lets  it  fall  in  order  to  dillblve  the 
iron,  to  which  it  has  a  llronger  affinity.  On  the  iron  the  other  metal  appears  in 
its  proper  form  incrufting  the  plate,  and  gradually  penetrating  it ;  fo  that  at  laft  a 
plate  of  copper  is  left  inilead  of  iron.  Hence  it  is  faid  by  the  vulgar,  that  this 
water  has  a  power  of  changing  iron  into  copper ;  but  this  is  a  mitlake,  for  the 
iron  is  all  diffolved  and  carried  down  the  ftream  by  the  acid,  v^ich  formerly  held 
the  copper  in  folution,  while  the  latter,  deprived  of  its  folvent,  which  then  render- 
ed it  invifible,  only  makes  its  appearance  when  the  water  lets  it  fall.  Some  of  the 
Irifh  marble  quarries  contain  a  kind  of  porphyry,  being  red  ftriped  with  v/hite. 
Quarries  of  fine  (late  are  found  in  moft  of  the  counties.  The  coals  that  are  dug  at 
Kilkenny  emit  very  little  fmoke ;  and  it  contains  a  cryftalline  ftream  which  has  no 
fediment.  Thofe  peculiarities,  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air  in  that  place,  have  given 
rife  to  the  well-known  proverb.  That  Killkenny  contains  fire  without  fmoke,  water 
without  mud,  and  air  without  fog.  ¥ 

Vegetable  and  animal  produc-")  There  is  little  that  falls  under  this  head 
TioNs  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  i  that  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  her  produc- 
tions being  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  England  and  Scotland.  Ireland  affords 
excellent  turf  and  mofs,  which  are  of  vaft  fervice  for  firing,  where  wood  and  coals 
are  fcarce.  few  wolves  were  formerly  found  in  Ireland ;  but  they  have  been 
long  fince  exterminated  by  their  wolf-dogs,  which  are  much  larger  than  maiiiffs, 
lhaped  like  greyhounds,  yet  as  gentle  and  governable  as  fpaniels.  What  I  have 
allfady  obferved  about  the  Irilb  exportation  of  fait  provifions,  fuflicientiy  evinces 
the  prodigious  number  of  hogs  and  flieep,  as  well  as  black  cattle,  bred  in 
that  kingdom.  Rabbits  arc  faid  to  be  more  plentiful  there  than  in^Englarsd.  The 
.fifties  on  the  Irilh  coaft  are  faid  to  be  more  plentiful  than  on  the  Engliih^  fome 
of  them  larger  and  more  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-")     At  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS,  i  century,  the  numbers  in  Ireland  were 
.  thought  to  be  about  two  millions;  Avhercas,  in  1672,  there  were,  according  to  Sir 
William  Petty,  no  more  than  1,100,000.    But  from  the  accounts  laid  belorc  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  1786,  (as  returned  by  the  hearth-money  collectors)  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  in  Ireland  am.ounted  to  474,234.    Now,  adding  to  that  the  increafe 
■  fince,  and  alio  the  numbers  intentionally  or  unavoidably  overlooked  in  fuch 
returns,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  the  prefent  actual  amount  is  500.000.. 

We  are  next  to  conlider  what  average  number  of  perfons  we  Ihould  allow  to 
each  houfe.  In  the  peafants'  cottages  in  Ireland  (perhaps  the  moft  populous  in  the 
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world)  Mr.  Young  in  fome  parts  found  the  average  6  and  64- ;  others  have  found 
it  in  different  places  to  be  7  j  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  ifland 
of  Raghery,  enumerates  the  houfes,  and  difcovered  the  average  therein  to  be  8.  In 
the  cities  and  principal  tovv^ns,  the  houfes,  particularly  in  the  manufa6luring  parts, 
generally  contain  feveral  families ;  and  from  ditferent  accounts,  the  numbers  in  fuch 
are  from  ten,  up  fo  high  as  feventy*.  The  averages,  however,  of  different  writers 
on  the  population  of  cities,  vary  between  10  and  13. 

From  fuch  data  then,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  erroneous,  if  we  fix  the  average  for 
the  whole  ifland,  at  eight  perfons  to  each  houfej  which,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  houfes,  makes  the  population  of  Ireland  amount  to  four  millions. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  Dr.  Leland  obferves,  thatifwe  make  our 
inquiries  on  this  fubject  from  Englifli  writers,  we  find  their  reprefentations  odious 
and  difgufting  :  if  from  writers  of  their  own  race,  they  frequently  break  out  into 
the  mofl  animated  encomiums  of  their  great  anceftors.  The  one  can  fcarcely  allow 
them  any* virtue :  the  other,  in  their  enthufiaftic  ardour,  can  fcarcely  difcover  the 
leaft  imperfe£i:ion  in  their  laws,  government,  or  manners.  The  hiftorian  of  Eng- 
land  fometimes  regards  them  as  the  moft  deteflable  and  contemptible  of  the  human 
race.  The  antiquary  of  Ireland  raifes  them  to  an  illuftrious^iminence,  above  all 
other  European  countries.  Yet,  when  we  examine  their  records,  without  regard 
to  legendary  tales  or  poetic  fiftion,  we  find  them,  even  in  their  mofl  brilliant  periods, 
advanced  only  to  an  imperfeft  civilization ;  a  flate  which  exhibits  the  mofl  flriking 
inftances  both  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  humanity. 

With  refpeft  tgrthe  prefent  defcendants  of  the  old  irifh,  or,  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  proteftants,  the  mere  Irifli,  they  are  generally  reprefented  as  an  ignorant,  un- 
civilized, and  blundering  fort  of  people.  Impatient  of  abufe  and  injury,  they  are 
implacable  and  violent  in  all  their  affeftions ;  but  quick  of  apprehenfion,  courteous 
to  ftrangers,  and  patient  of  hardfhips.  Though  in  thefe  refpefts  there  is,,  perhaps, 
little  difference  between  them  and  the  more  uninformed  part  of  their  neighbours, 
yet  their  barbarifms  are  more  eafy  to  be  accounted  for  from  accidental  than  natural 
caufes.  By  far  the  greatefl  number  of  them  are  Papifls,  and  it  is  the  interefl 
of  their  priefls,  who  govern  them  wi»i  an  abfolute  fway,  to  keep  them  in  profound 
ignorance.  They  have  alfo  laboured  under  many  difcouragements,  which  in  their 
own  country  have  prevented  the  exertion  both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties ; 
biit  when  employed  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes,  they  have  been  diflinguiflied 
for  courage  and  fidelity.  Many  of  their  furnames  have  an  O,  or  Mac,  placed 
before  them,  v/hich  fignify  grandfon  and  fon :  formerly  the  O  was  Aifed  by  their 
chiefs  only,  or  fuch  as  piqued  themfelves  upon  the  antiquity  of  tneir  families. 
Their  muiic  is  the  bag-pipe,  but  their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  flrain ; 
though  lome  of  the  latcfl  airs  are  lively,  and,  when  fung  by  an  Iriiliman,  extre^tiely 
diverting.  The  old  Irifli  is  generally  fpoken  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  fome  o^the  ancient  uncouth  cufloms  flill  prevail,  particularly  their  funeral 
bowlings;  which  cuflom  may  be  traced  in  many  countries  of  the  continent.  Their 
praftice  of  placing  a  dead  corpfe  before  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  having 
a  plate  upon  the  body  to  excite  the  charity  of  paffengers,  is  pradifed  even  in  the 
fkirts  of  Oubiin,  though  one  would  wifli  to  fee  it  aboliflied.  Their  convivial 
meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  dancing  to  the  bagpipe,  and  more  often  quar- 
relling among  themfelves,  is  oftenfive  to  every  flranger.  But,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  thefe  ufages  are  chieRy  confined  to  the  more  unpolilhed  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  Connaught ;  the  common  people  there  having  the  leafl  fenfe 
of  law  and  government  of  any  in  Ireland,  while  their  tyrannical  landlords  or  leafe- 

*  Dr.  Tifdal  enumerated  the  inhabitants  of  two     ber  in  each  houfe  at  The  numbers  varied 

parilues  in  Dublin  in  1731,  and  averaged  the  mmi-    from  10  to  70. 
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bidders  fqueeze  the  poor  without  mercy.  The  common  IriOi,  in  their  manner  of 
living,  feem  to  refemble  the  ancient  Britons,  as  defcribed  by  Roman  authors,  or  the 
prefent  Indian  inhabitants  of  America,  Mean  huts  or  cabins  built  of  clay  and 
Itraw,  partitioned  in  the  middle  by  a  wall  of  the  fame  materials,  ferve  double 
purpofes,  one  part  accommodating  the  tamily,  who  live  and  fleep  promifcuoufly, 
having  their  fires  of  turf  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening  through  the 
roof  for  a  chimney  ;  the  other  being  occupied  by  a  cow,  or  fuch  pieces  of  furniture 
as  are  not  in  immediate  ufe. 

Their  wealth  confifts  of  a  cow,  fometimes  a  horfe,  fome  poultry,  and  a  fpot  for 
potatoes.  C^arfe  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  milk,  and  fiih,  conftitute  their  food  ;  for 
however  plentifully  the  fields  may  be  Itocked  with  cattle,  thefe  poor  natives  feldom 
tafte  butcher's  meat  of  any  kind.  Their  children,  plump,  robuft,  and  hardy, 
fcarcely  know  the  ufe  of  cloaths,  and  are  not  afliamed  to  appear  naked  on  the 
roads,  and  gaze  upon  ftrangers.  V 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  ftate  many  thoufands  have  been  loft  to  the  commu- 
nity and  themfelves,  who,  if  they  had  but  an  equal  chance  with  their  neighbours, 
of  ijeing  inftrutted^  the  real  principles  of  Chriftianity,  and  had  been  enured  and 
encouraged  to  inOTmry  and  labour,  would  have  added  confiderable  ftrength  to 
the  empire. 

The  Spaniards  and  French,  particularly  the  latter,  have  not  failed  to  avail  them- 
felves of  the  uncomfortable  fituation  in  which  the  Irifli  were  at  home,  by  alluring 
them  to  enter  their  fervice  ;  but  we  have  now  the  pleafing  proij*e6l  of  a  happy  re- 
formation among  thefe  people,  in  confequence  of  the  late  laws  paffed  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  ot  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
Engliili  proteftant  working  fchools  lately  eftablilhed  over  the  kingdom ;  which 
inftitutions  will  undoubtedly  ftrike  deep  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  of  that  lazinefs 
and  ignorance  by  which  it  is  attended. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Englifli  and  Scots,  fince  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.  though  not  the  moft  numerous,  form  the  wealthieft  part  of  the  nation. 
Of  thefe  are  moll  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  aj^  principal  traders,  who  inhabit  the 
eaftern  and  northern  coafts,  where  moft  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  carried  on ;  efpe- 
cially  Belfaft,  Londonderry,  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which, 
though  the  pooreft  foil,  is,  next  to  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  beft  culti- 
vated and  moft  fiourifliing  part  of  the  kingdom.  Here  a  colony  of  Scots,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  other  preft)yterians,  who  fled  from  perfecution  in  that 
country,  in  the  fucceeding  reigns,  planted  themfelves,  and  eftabliflied  that  great 
ftaple  of  Irifh  wealth,  the  linen  manufactory,  which  they  have  fince  carried  on  and 
brought  to  the  utmoft  perfection.  From  this  fliort  review  it  appears,  that  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  compofed  of  three  diftinft  clafiTes  of  people;  the  old  Irifh,  poor,  ignorant, 
and  formerly  deprefled,  who  inhabit,  or  rather  exift,  upon  the  interior  or  weftern 
parts  ;  the  defcendants  of  the  Englifii,  who  inhabit  Dublin,  Wate^ford,  and  Cork, 
and  who  gave  a  new  appearance  to  the  whole  coaft  facing  England,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  arts,  commerce,  fcience,  and  more  liberal  and  cultivated  ideas  of  the  true 
God  and  primitive  Chriftianity;  thirdly,  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  the  northern 
provinces,  who,  like  the  others,  are  fo  zealoufly  attached  to  their  own  religion  and 
manner  of  living,  that  it  will  require  fome  ages  before  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
are  fo  thoroughly  confolidated  and  blended  as  to  become  one  people.  The  gentry, 
and  better  fort  of  the  Irifn  nation,  in  general  differ  little  in  language,  drefs,  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms,  from  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  Great  Britain,  whom  they  imitate. 
Their  hofpitality  is  well  known,  but  in  this  they  are  fometimes  fufpefted  of  more 
oftentation  than  real  kindnefs. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religion  and  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  of  Ireland  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  England.    Among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  in  the  moft  un- 
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cultivated  parts,  popery,  of  the  moft  abfurd  and  illiberal  kind,  is  prevalent.  The 

Irilli  Papifls  ftill  retain  their  nominal  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  who  fubfift  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  votaries.  But  even  the  blind  fubmiffion  of  the 
latter  to  their  clergy  does  not  prevent  Proteftantifm  from  making  a  very  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  the  towns.  How  far  it  may  be  the  intereft  of  England,  that  fome  kind  of 
balance  between  the  two  religions  Ihould  be  kept  up,  1  fliall  not  here  inquire. 
Ireland  contains  at  leaft  as  many  fedaries  as  England,  particularly  Prefbyterians, 
Baptills,  Quakers,  and  Methodifts,  who  are  all  of  them  connived  at,  or  tolerated. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made,  ever  fince  the  days  of  James  I.  in  eretling  free- 
Ichools,  for  civilifmg  and  converting  the  Irifli  Papifts.  The  inftitutioif  of  the  incor- 
porated fociety,  for  promoting  Englilh  Proteftant  working-fchools,  though  of  no 
older  date  than  171 7,  has  been  amazingly  fuccefsful,  as  have  many  inftitutions  of 
the  fame  kind,  in  introducing  induftry  and  knowledge.  Toward  promoting  thefe 
ufeful  putpofes,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  has  been  uncommonly  liberal ;  but  many 
of  its  grants  have  been  mifmanaged  or  mifapplied. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  The  archbifliopricks  are  four;  Ar- 
magh, Dublin,  Cafhel,  and  Tuam.  ^ 

The  bifliopricks  are  eighteen,  viz.  Clogher,  Cloq/ert,  Cloyne,  Cork,  Derry, 
Down,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Killala,  Kilmore,  Killaloe,  Leighlin,  Limeric, 
Meath,  Offory,  Raphoe,  and  Waterford. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  Irifh  is  fundamentally  the  fame  with 
the  Britifli  and  Welch,  and  a  dialeft  of  the  Celtic,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  oppofite  the  Irifli  coafts.  It,  is,  however,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  but  not  fo  altered  as  to  render  the  Irifh, 
Welch,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  ufage  of  ' the  Irifii 
language  occafions  among  the  common  people,  who  fpeak  both  that  and  the 
Englifli,  a  difagreeable  tone  in  fpeaking,  which  diffufes  itfeif  among  the  vulgar 
in  general,  and  even  among  the  better  fort,  who  do  not  underftand  Irifli.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  a  few  ages  hence  the  latter  will  be  accounted  among  the 
dead  languages,  % 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Learning  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
Ireland  at  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  O'Halloran  fays  that  the  Irifh  "  appear  to  have 
"  been,  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  a  poliilied  people,  and  that  with  propriety 
"  they  may  be  called,  the  Fathers  of  Letters."  We  are  even  told,  that  Egypt  re- 
ceived arts  and  letters  from  Niulus  the  Phoenician,  who  is  reprefentecji  as  the  great 
jrnceftor  of  the  Irifh  nation.  But  it  has  been  obferved  that  no  literary  monuments 
have  yet  been  difcovered  in  Ireland,  earlier  than  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity  3. 
j;.nd  that  the  evidence  of  any  tranfaftions  previous-  to  this  period,  refts  entirely  on. 
doubtful  tranfcripts  or  fabulous  tradition. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  St.  Patrick*  landed  in  Ireland,  he  found  many  holy  and. 
learned  Chriftian  preachers  there,  whofe  votaries  were  pious  and  obedient.  Camden 
obferves,'  that  "  the  Irifh  fcholars  of  St.  Patrick  profited  fo  notably  in  Chriftianity, 
"  that,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  Ireland  was  termed  Santlorum  Patria.    Their  monks 
"  fo  greatly  excelled  in  learning  and  piety,  that  they  fent  whole  flocks  of  moft 
"  learned  men  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  were  the  firft  founders  of  Lieu-Dieu 
"  abbey^  in  Burgundy ;  of  the  abbey  Bobie,  in  Italy ;  of  Wirtzburgh,  in  Franco- 
"  nia;  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland;  and  of  Malmfbury,  Lindisfarran,  and  many  other 
■  "  monafteries  in  Britain."    We  have  alfo  the  teflimony  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
that  about  the  middle-of  the  feventh  century,  many  nobles,  and  other  orders  of  the 
'  Anglo-Saxons,  retired  from  their  own  country  into  Ireland,  either  for  inftruftion, 

^  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  St.  Patrick  was  a    fays  that  "  it  appears  from  the  moft  authentic  re- 
Scotchman;  but  Mr.  O'Halloran  denies  this,  and    "  cords,  that  Patrick  was  from  Wales/' 
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or  for  an  opportunity  of  living  in  monaftcries  of  llricier  difcipline:  and  that  the 
Scots  (as  he  ftyles  the  Irifli)  maintained  them,  taught  them,  and  furniihed  theiu 
with  books,  without  fee  or  reward  :  "  a  molt  honourable  teftimony,"  fays  lord 
Lyttleton,  "  not  only  to  the  learning,  but  likewife  to  the  hofpitality  and  bounty 
"  of  that  nation."  Dr.  Leland  remarks,  that  a  conflux  of  foreigners  to  a  retired 
ifland,  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  ignorance  and  confufion,  gave  peculiar 
lultre  to  this  feat  of  learning  :  nor  is  it  improbable  or  furprifmg,  that  feveu 
thoufand  ftudents  ftudied  at  Armagh,  agreeably  to  the  accounts  of  lrifl:i  writers,, 
though  the  luminary  of  Armagh  was  but  one  of  the  many  colleges  erefted  in 
Ireland. 

In  modern  times,  the  Irilh  have  alfo  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Archbiihop  Uiher  does  honour  to  his  country.  Dean  Swift,  who  was  a. 
native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  in  the  walks  of  wit,  humour, 
and  fatire.  The  fprightlinefs  of  Farquhar's  wit  is  well  known  to  all  lo^Sers  of  the 
drama.  And  among  the  men  of  diftinguhhed  genius  whom  Ireland  has  lately  pro- 
duced, may  alfo  be  particularly  mentioned,  fir  Richard  Steele,  biihop  Berkeley, 
Parnel,  Sterne,  and  Goldfmith.  Two  of  the  ableft  divines  of  this  country  were 
diffenters  from  the  eftablillied  church,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Dr.  Leland.  The 
fermons  of  the  former  upon  the  attributes  are  held  to  be  one  of  tiie  beil  fylicms  of 
natural  theology.  He  was  deputed  by  the  diflenters  of  Ulfter  to  alldrefs  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  in  a  tour  he  made  when  lord  Lieutenant,  and  his  Grace  was.  after- 
wards heard  to  fay,  that  of  all  the  young  men  who  ever  approached  him  on  like 
occalions,  he  was  moft  pleafed  with  "  the  young  man  of  Antrim."  Dr.  Leland's  - 
View  of  Deiftical  Writers,  and  other  works,  are  equally  known  and  admired. 

University.]  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfity,  which  is  denominated 
Trinity-college.  It  confifts  of  two  fquares,  in  the  whole  of  which  are  thirty-three 
buildings,  of  eight  rooms  each.  Three  fides  of  one  of  the  fquares  are  of  brick,  and 
the  fourth  is  a  very  fuperb  library,  but  being  built  of  bad  ftone,  it  is  unfortunately 
mouldering  away.  The  infide  is  beautiful  and  commodious,  and  embelliOied  with, 
the  bufts  ot  feverai  ancient  and  m.odern  worthies.  A  great  part  of  the  books  on 
one  fide  were  collefted  by  archbifhop  Ullier,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  body.  The  new  fquare,  three  fides  of  which  have  been  lately  built  by  par- 
liamentary bounty,  and  from  thence  called  Parliament  Square",  is  of  hewn  ftone 
and  the  front  of  it,  next  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  ornamented  with  pilafters,  feftoons, 
&:c.  The  piovoft's  houfe  has  an  elegant  little  front,  entirely  of  Portland  ftone.  The 
chapel  is  a  very  mean  ftruQure,  as  is  alfo  the  old  hall,  wherein  college  excrcifes 
are  performed :  but  the  new  hall,  in  which  the  members  of  the  college  dine,  is  a 
fair  and  large  room.  In  their  mufcum,  is  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax,  reprefenting 
females  in  every  ftate  of  pregnancy.  They  are  done  upon  real  Ikelelons,  and  are. 
the  labours  of  almoft  the  whole  life  of  a  French  artift. 

This  feminary  was  founded  and  endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  original 
foundation  conlifted  only  of  a  provoft,  three  fellows,  and  three  fcholars;  which  has,  ,, 
from  time  to  time,  been  augmented  to  twenty-two  fellows,  feventy  fcholars,  and 
thirty  fizars-  However,  the  whole  number  of  ftudents  is  at  prefent  about  four 
hundred;  who  are  of  three  clatles,  fellow-commoners,  penfioners,  and  fizars,  or 
fervitors.  The  neceffary  annual  expence  of  a  fellow  commoner,  cloathing  and 
books  included,  is  about  lool  j  of  a  penfioner  about  70I.  A  fizar  receives  his  com- 
mons and  inftruftion  gratis;  the  number  of  thele  laft  is  commonly  about  thirty. 
Of  the  fellows,  feven  are  called,  feniors,  and  the  annual  income  of  each  of  thefe  is 
about  feven  hundred  pounds.  The  provoftlhip  is  fuppofcd  to  be  worth  three 
thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Trinity-college  has  a  power  of  conferring  degrees  of 
bachelors,  mafters,  and  dofctors,  in  all  the  arts  and  faculties.  The  vilitors  are  the 
chancellor  or  yice-chancellorj  and  the  archbifliop  of  Dublin, 
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Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,")  _  I  have  already  mentioned  the  wolf-dogs 

NATURAL. AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  in  Ireland.  The  Irilh  gos-hawks  and  ger- 
falcons are  celebrated  for  their  fliape  and  beauty.  The  moofe-deer  is  thought  to 
have  been  formerly  a  native  of  this  ifland,  their  horns  being  fometimes  dug  up  of 
fo  great  a  fize,  that  one  pair  has  been  found  near  eleven  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
right  horn  to  the  tip  of  the  left ;  but  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  in  Ireland  is  the 
Giants'  Caufew^ay  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  about  eight  miles  from  Colerain,  which 
is  thus  dcfcribed  by  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bifhop  of  Offory,  a  celebrated  traveller  and 
antiquary.  He  fays,  "  that  he  meafured  the  raoft  wefterly  point  at  high  water,  to 
the  diftance  of  360  feet  from  the  clilF ;  but  was  told,  that  at  low  wat^r  it  extended 
60  feet  farther  upon  a  defcent,  till  it  was  loft  in  the  fea.  Upon  meafuring 
the  eaftern  point,  he  found  it  540  feet  from  the  cliff ;  and  faw  as  much  more  of  it 
as  of  the  other,  where  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and  is,  like  that,  loft  in  the  water. 

"  The^caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars,  all  of  angular  fliapes,  from  three  fides  to 
eight.  The  eaftern  point,  where  it  joins  the  rock,  terminates  in  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  formed  by  the  upright  fides  of  the  pillars,  fome  of^hich  are  thirty-three  feet 
four' inches  high.  Each  pillar  confifts  of  feveral  joints  or  fto^aes,  lying  one  upon 
another,  from  fix  inches  to  about  one  foot  in  thicknefs;  and  what  is  very  furprifing, 
fome  of  thefe  joints  are  fo  convex,  that  their  prominences  are  nearly  quarters  of 
fpheres,  round-<ach  of  which  is  a  ledge,  which  holds  them  together  with  the  great- 
eft  firmnefs,  every  ftone  being  concave  on  the  other  fide,  fitting  in  the  exacteft 
manner  the  convexity  of  the  upper  part  of  that  beneath  it.  The  pillars  are  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  confift  of  about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which 
feparate  very  eaiily,  and  one  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars  as  far  as 
to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  moft  fmgular  part  of  this  extraordinary  curiofity,  the  cliffs 
themfelves  being  ftill  more  furprifing.  From  the  bottom,  which  is  of  black  ftone, 
to  the  height  of  about  fixty  feet,  they  are  divided  at  equal  diftances  by  ftTipes  of  a 
reddifh  ftone,  that  refembles  a  cement,  about  four  inches  in  thicknefs  ;  upon 
this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  theffame  black  ftone,  with  a  ftratum  five  inches 
thick  of  the  red.  Over  this  is  another  ftratum  ten  feet  thick,  divided  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  then  a  ftratum  of  the  red  ftone  twenty  feet  deep,  and  above  that  a 
ftratum  of  upright  pillars  ;  above  thefe  pillars  lies  another  ftratum  of  black  ftone,  - 
'twenty  feet  high  ;  and,  above  this  again,  another  ftratum  of  upright  pillars,  rifing 
'  in  fome  places  to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fo  high,  and  ii^jr  others  again 
above  them,  where  they  are  called  the  chimneys.  The  face  of  thefe  cliffs  extends 
about  three  Englifh  miles." 

The  cavities,  the  romantic  profpefils,  catarafts,  and  other  pleafing  and  uncom- 
mon natural  objefts  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  are  too  numerous  to  be  called 
rarities,  and  feveral  pamphlets  have  been  employed  in  defcribing  them.  As  to  the 
artificial  curiolities  in  Ireland,  the  chief  are  the  round  Pharos,  or  ftone  towers,  found 
upon  the  coafts,  and  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  their 
piratical  excurfions,  who  made  ufe  of  them  as  fpy-towers  or  barbicans,  light-houfes 
or  beacons, 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other")  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is,  in 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  3  magnitude  and  populoufuefs,  the  fccoud 
city  in  the  Britiih  dominions,  containing  near  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated 
270  miles  north-weft  of  London,' and  near  fixty  miles  weft  from  Holyhead  in  North 
Wales,  the  ufual  Itation  of  paflage  vefifels  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Dublin  ftands  about  feven  miles  from  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  fpacious 
bay,  to  which  it  gives  name,  upon  the  river  LifFey,  which  divides  it  almoft  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  is  banked  in  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both 
ildes,  which  forms  fpacious  and  noble  quays,  where  veflels,  below  the  firft  bridge, 
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load  and  unload  before  the  merchants'  doors  and  ware-houfes.  A  ilranger,  upon 
enterhig  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  broad,  and  in  ftormy 
weather  extremely  dangerous,  is  agreeably  furprifed  with  the  beautiful  profpecl 
on  each  fide,  and  the  dillant  view  of  Wicklow  mountains ;  but  Dublin,  from  its 
low  lituation,  makes  no  great  appearance.  Dublin  has  greatly  increafed  within 
twenty  years  lail  paft,  and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  7000  houfes  have  been 
added  to  the  city  and  fuburbs  lince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  The  number 
of  houfes,  in  the  year  1777,  was  17,151,  and  there  have  been  many  new  buildings 
ereded  lince.  In  its  appearance,  this  city  bears^^  near  refemblance  to  London. 
The  houfes  ar^  of  brick  ;  the  old  ftreets  are  narrow  and  mean,  but  the  new  ftreets 
are  nearly  as  elegant  as  thofe  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  Sackville-ftreet, 
which  is  fometimes  called  the  Mall,  is  particularly  noble.  The  houfes  are  lofty,, 
and  uniformly  built,  and  a  gravel  walk  runs  through  the  whole  at  an  equal  diflance 
fron>  the  fides.  ^ 

The  river  Liffey,  though  navigable  as  far  as  the  cuilom-houfe,  or  centre  of  the 
city,  is  but  fmall,  when  Mmpared  with  the  Thames  at  London.  Over  it  are  two 
handfome  ftone-bri^ges,  Sftely  built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Weftminfter,  and  there 
are  four  others  that  nave  little  to  recommend  them.  Formerly  the  centre  of  Dub- 
lin, towards  the  cullom-houfe,  was  crowded  and  inconvenient  for  commercial  pur- 
pofes ;  but  of  late  a  new  ftreet  has  been  opened,  leading  from  Efl^-bridge  to  the 
eaftle,  where  the  lord-lieutenant  refides.  A  new  exchange  has  likewife  been  ereft- 
ed,  an  elegant  ftructure  of  white  ftone,  richly  embellilhed  with  femi-columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  a  cupola,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  barracks  are  pleafantly  lituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river.  They  con- 
fift  of  four  large  courts,  in  which  are  generally  quartered  four  batallions  of  foot, 
and  one  regiment  of  horfe;  from  hence  the  caftle  and  city  guards  are  relieved  daily.. 
They  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  and  completeft  building  of  the  kind,  in  Europe,  be- 
ing capable  of  containing  3000  foot  and  1000  horfe. 

The  linen  hall  was  erefcled  at  the  public  expence,  and  opened  in  the  year  1728, 
for  the  reception  of  fuch  linen  cloths  as  were Tbrought  to  Dublin  for  fale,  for  which 
there  are  convenient  apartments.  It  is  entirely  under  the  direftion  of  the  truftees., 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufaftory  of  Ireland,  who  are  compofed  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  primate,  the  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  This  national  inftitution  is  produftive  of  great  ad- 
vantages, by^preventing  many  frauds  which  otherwife  would  be  committed  in  a 
capital  branch  of  trade,  by  which  many  thoufands  are  employed,  and  the  kingdom; 
greatly  enriched. 

Stephen's  Green  is  a  moft  extenfive  fquare,  round  which  is  a  gravel  walk  of  nearr 
a  mile.  Here  genteel  company  walk  in  the  evenings,  and  on  Sundays  after  two 
o'clock  ;  and  in  fine  weather  make  a  very  gay  appearance.  Many  of  the  houfes- 
round  the  green  are  very  ftately,  but  a  want  of  uniformity  is  obfervable  throughout. 
the  whole.  Ample  amends  will  be  made  for  this  defecl:  'oy  another  fpacious  fquare 
near  Stephen's  Green,  called  Merrion-fquare,  now  laid  out  and  partly  built.. 
The  front  of  Trinity-college,  extending  above  300  feet,  is  built  qf  Portland  ilone. 
in  the  fineft  tafte. 

The  parliament  houfe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finidied  in  1739,  at  the  expence 
of  40,000!.  This  faperb  pile  was,  in  general,  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  was  juliiy 
accounted  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  architectural  beauties.  The  portico,  in  par- 
ticular, was  perhaps  without  parallel  ;  the  internal  parts  had  alfo  many  beauties;; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  building  was  lighted,  has  been  much  admired.  This 
fuperb  building,  on  tlie  27th  of  February  1792,  was  obfcrved  to  bein  flames,  about. 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  houfe  of  Lords,  as  well  as  the  Commons,  was, 
fitting,  aad  in  full  debate.   When  the  alarm  was  given,  one  of  the  members  made 
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his  way  to  the  roof,  and  looking  down  into  the  houfe  from  one  of  the  ventilatorsj 
confirmed  the  apprehenfions  of  thofe  within,  by  faying  the  dome  was  fmTounded 
by  fire,  and  would  tumble  into  the  houfe  in  five  minutes.  The  volume  of  fire,  by 
which  the  dome  was  encompafied,  foon  made  apertures  on  all  fides,  by  melting 
the  copper  from  the  wood-work,  and  thus  exhibiting  the  cavity  of  the  dome  filled 
with  flames  like  a  large  furnace,  which,  at  about  half  paft  fix,  tum.bled  into  the 
houfe  with  one  great  crafli.  The  valuable  library,  and  all  the  papers  of  import- 
-ance  were  faved. 

But  one  of  the  greateft  and  niofl  laudable  undertakings  that  this  ^ge  can  boaft 
of,  is  the  building  a  ftone  wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  moderate  ftreet,  and  of  a 
proportionate  height,  and  three  miles  in  length,  to  confine  the  channel  of  the  bay, 
and  to  flieker  veflels  in  ftormy  weather. 

The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  by  a  lord-mayor,  &:c.  the  fame  as  in  London. 
Every  third  year,  the  lord-mayor,  and  the  twenty-four  companies,  by  virtue  of  an 
old  charter,  are  obliged  to  perambulate  the  city,  and  its  liberties,  Avhich  they  call 
riding  the  franchifes.  Upon  this  occafion  the  citizens  with  each  other  in  fliow 
and  oftentation.  In  Dublin  there  are  two  large  theatres,  tha4>  are  generally  well 
filled,^  and  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thofe  in  London.  In  this  city  are 
1 8  parifli  churches,  8  chapels,  3  churches  for  French,  and  i  for  Dutch  proteftants^ 
7  prefbyterian4#neeting  houfes,  i  for  methodifts,  2  for  quakers,  and  16  Roman 
catholic  chapels.  A  royal  hofpital,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city,  like  that  at 
Chelfea,  for  invalids ;  a  lying-in  hofpital,  with  gardens,  built  and  laid  out  in  the 
fineft  tafte;  an  hofpital  for  lunatics,  founded  by  the  famous  Dean  Swift,  who  himfelf 
died  a  lunatic  ;  and  fundry  other  hofpitals  for  patients  of  various  kinds.  Some  of 
the  churches  have  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  others  are,  rebuilding  with  more  tafte. 
And,  indeed,  which  ever  way  a  ftranger  turns  himfelf  in  this  city,  he  will  perceive 
marks  of  elegance;  and  if  he  extends  his  views  over  the  whole  kingdom,  he  will 
conclude  that  works  of  ornament  and  public  utility  are  no  where  more  encouraged 
than  in  Ireland,  chiefly  through  the  munificence  of  parliament. 

It  is,  however,  matter  of  furprifc^  that,  with  all  this  fpirit  of  national  improve- 
ment, few  or  no  good  inns  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland.  Even  in  the  capital, 
there  is  not  one  inn  which  deferves  that  name.  This  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  long,  and  fometimes  dangerous  paffage  from  Chefter  and 
Holyhead  to  Ireland,  which  prevents  the  gentry  of  England,  with  their  families, 
from  vifiting  that  ifland  3  but  as  it  is  now  propofed  to  make  turnpike^oads  to  Port- 
patrick  in  Scotland,  from  whence  the  pafi'age  is  ihort  and  fafe,  the  roads  ofTreland 
may  by  this  means  become  more  frequented. 

Cork  is  defervedly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  Ireland,  in  magnitude,  riches, 
and  commerce.  It  lies  129  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dublin,  and  contains  above  8500 
houfes.  Its  haven  is  deep,  and  fliieltered  from  all  winds;  but  fmall  veffek  Skly  can 
come  up  to  fhe  city,  which  ftands  about  feven  miles  up  the  river  Lee.  This 
is  the  chief  port  of  merchants  in  the  kingdom ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  beef, 
tallow,  and  butter,  fliipped  off  here,  than  in  all  the  other  ports  of  Ireland  together. 
Hence  there  is  a  great  refort  of  fhips  to  this  port,  particularly  of  thofe  bound  from 
Great  Britain  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Caribbee  iilands,  which  put  in 
here  to  victual  and  complete  their  lading.  It  appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  there  were  eleven  churches  in  Cork,  though  there  are  now  only  feven,  and  yet 
it  has  ever  fince  that  time  been  efteemed  a  thriving  city ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  befide  the  churches,  there  are  at  this  time  lix  mafs-houfes,  two  difienting 
meeting-houfes,  another  for  quakers,  and  a  chapel  for  French  proteflants.  Kinfale 
is  a  populous  and  llrong  town,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  confiderable  com- 
merce and  fnipping :  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  excellent  ftation  for  the  royal  navy ; 
tor  which  end  this  port  is  furnifhed  with^  proper  naval  officers  and  florekeepers. 
'■■  ,8  Waterford 
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Waterford  comes  next  to  Cork  for  riches  and  fliipping,  and  contains  '2561  houfes- 
It  is  commanded  by  Dmicannon  fort,  and  on  the  weft-lide  of  the  town  is  a  citadel- 
Limerick  is  a  handfome,  populous,  commercial,  ftrong  city,  it  lies  on  both  fides 
the  Shannon,  and  contains  5257  houfes. 

Belfaft  is  a  large  fea-port  and  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagen  Water, 
where  it  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay.  Downpatrick  has  a  jflourifiiing  linen  ma- 
nufacture. Carrickfergus  (or  Knockfergus),  by  fome  deemed  the  capital  town 
of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caftle,  but  little  commerce,  Derry  (or 
Londonderry,  as  it  is  moil:  ufually  called)  ilands  on  Lough-Foyl,  is  a  llrong,  but 
fmall  city,  having  linen  manufaclures,  with  fome  commerce  and  fliipping.  This 
northern  part  of  Ireland  is  fituated  fo  near  to  Scotland,  that  they  are  in  light  of  each 
other's  coafts.  Donegall,  the  county-town  of  the  fame  name  (otherwife  called  the 
county  of  Tyrconnel),  is  a  place  of  fome  trade ;  as  is  likewife  Enniikilli^ig.  All 
which  laft  mentioned  places,  and  others  lefs  conliderablc,  are  moll  jnduftrioufly 
employed  in  the  manufaQuring  of  linen,  and  linen  thread,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  whole  kingdorr^  by^e  vail:  annual  exportations  of  which  into  England,  it  is 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  imports  from  thence ;  and  likewife  to  render  the  money 
conftantly  drawn  from  Ireland  into  England,  by  her  abfentees,  lefs  grievous 
to  her.  ^ 

Though  Ireland  contains  no  ftrong  places,  according  to  the  modern  improvements 
in  fortification,  yet  it  has  feveral  forts  and  garrifons,  that  ferve  as  comfortable 
linecures  to  military  officers.  The  chief  are  Londonderry  and  Culmore  Fort,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Kinfale,  Duncannon,  Rofs-Caftle,  Dublin,  Charlemont,  Galv/ay,  Car- 
rickfergus, Maryborough,  and  Athlone.  Each  of  thefe  forts  is  furniflied  with 
deputy-governors,  under  various  denominations,  who  have  pecuniary  provifions 
from  the  government. 

It  cannot  be  pretended,  that  Ireland  can  as  yet  boaft  of  any  public  edifices,  to 
compare  with  thofe  to  be  found  in  countries  where  fovereigns  and  their  courts  re- 
fide,  but  it  has  fome  which  do  honour  to  the'tafte  and  public  fpirit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  caftle,  Efi!ex  bridge,  and  feveral  edifices  about  Dublin,  already  mention- 
ed, are  magnificent ;  noble  Gothic  churches  abound  ;  and  the  Irilh  nobility,  and 
gentry  of  fortune,  now  begin  to  vie  with  thofe  of  England  in  the  magnificent 
Itrufture  of  their  houfes,  and  the  elegance  of  their  ornaments.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
public  buildings  of  this  kingdom,  I  muft  not  forget  the  barracks  where  the  foidiers 
are  lodged,  equally  to  their  own  convenience  and  that  of  the  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  exports  of  Ireland  are  linen-cloth, 
yarn,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  horfes,  black  cattle,  beef,  pork,  green  hides,  tanned 
leather,  calf  ikins  dried,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  cheefe,  ox  and  cow-horns,  ox-hair, 
Iiorfe-hair,  lead,  copper-ore,  herrings,  dried-fifh,  rabbit-lklns,  and  fur,  otter-fkins, 
goat-ikins,  and  falmon ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  exports  of  Ii'eland  will  be 
greatly  increafed  by  the  late  laws  pafled  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Irifh  have  carried  their  inland  manufaQures,  even  thofe  of  luxury,  to  a  confi- 
derable  height,  and  their  lord-lieutenants  have  of  late  greatly  encouraged  them. 

Commercial  institutions.]  The  Dublin  fociety,  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  and  commerce,  was  incorporated  1750.  The  linen-hall,  erected 
at  Dublin,  is  under  as  jufl  and  nice  regulations  as  any  commercial  houfe  in 
Europe. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Ireland  was  formerly  entituled,  the  domi- 
nion or  lordfliip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king's  ftyle  was  no  other  than  Dominus 
Hiberniae,  lord  of  Ireland,  till  the  33d  year  of  king  Henry  Viil.  when  he  affumcd 
the  title  of  king,  which  is  recogniied  by  aft  of  parliament  in  the  fam.e  reign.  But 
as  England  and  Scotland  are  now  one  and  the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet  diiler  in  their 
municipal  laws  j  fo  England  and  Ireland  are  diftimSl  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  general 
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agree  in  their  laws.  For  after  the  conquefr  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws 
of  England  were  received  and  fworn  to  by  the  Irifli  nation,  affembled  at  the 
council  of  Lifmore  ;  and  as  Ireland,  thus  conquered,  planted,  and  governed,  conti- 
nued in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  it  was  thought  necelTary,  that  it  (hould  conform  to, 
and  be  obliged  by,  fuch  lav/s  as  the  fuperior  ftate  thought  proper  to  prefcribe. 

But  this  liate  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgotten,  and  ready  to  be  difputed  by 
the  Irifti  nation,  it  was  thought  neceffary,  fome  years  ago,  to  declare  how  that 
matter  ftood :  and  therefore,  by  ftatute  6th  of  George  I.  it  is  declared,  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  imperial 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infeparably  united  thereto  :  and  that  the  king's 
majefty,  with  the  confentof  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament, 
hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland."  This  determination  of 
the  Britifli  parliament  occafioned  much  diffatisfa6tion  among  the  Irifli,  wlio  at 
length,  feeling  their  own  ftrength  by  means  of  their  volunteer  affociations,  and  en- 
couraged and  favoured  by  the  feveral  parties  contending  for  the  adminiftration  in 
'  England,  obtained  in  the  year  1782,  a  formal  repeal  of  We  ahove  ofFenfive  Itatute, 
which  v/as  confidered  as  a  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  of  every  claim  of  legiflation  over  Ireland. 

The  conftitLgion  of  the  Irifli  government,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  with  regard  to 
diftributive  juftice,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  England.  A  chief  governor, 
who  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  lord-lieutenant,  is  fent  over  from  England  by 
the  king,  whom  he  reprefents  ;  but  his  power  is  in  fome  meafure  reftrained,  and 
in  others  enlarged,  according  to  the  king's  pleafure,  or  the  exigency  of  the  times. 
On  his  entering  upon  this  honourable  office,  his  letters  patent  are  publicly  read  in 
the  council-chamber ;  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oaths  before  the  lord-chancellor, 
the  fword,  which  is  to  be  carried  before  him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  he 
is  feated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  members  of  the 
privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a  ferjeant  at  mace,  and.  other 
officers  of  ftate;  and  he  never  appears  publickly  without  being  attended  by  a  body 
of  horfe-guards.  Hence,  with  refpeft  to  his  authority,  his  train,  and  fplendor, 
there  is  no  viceroy  in  Chriftendom  that  comes  nearer  to  the  grandeur  and  majefty 
of  a  king.  He  has  a  council  compofed  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  3  namely, 
the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  fuch  of  the  archbifliops,  earls,  bifliops,  barons, 
judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  to  appoint.  The  parliament  here, 
as  well  as  in  England,  is  the  fupreme  court,  which  is  convened  by  the  king's  writ, 
and  generally  fits  once  every  year.  It  confifts,  as  in  England,  of  a  houfe  of  lords, 
and  commons.  Of  the  former,  many  are  Engliffi  or  Britifli  peers^  or  commons  of 
Great  Britain  ;  a  few  are  papifts,  who  cannot  fit  without  being  properly  qualified  ; 
and  the  number  of  commons  amounts  to  about  three  hundred.  Since  the  acceffion 
of  his  pre  fent 'majefty,  Irifli  parliaments  have  been,  rendered  o6tennial.  The  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people,  in  the  fenate  of  Ireland,  is,  in  many  inftances,  like  that 
of  England,  partial,  and  imperfeft.  The  acts  pafled  by  the  houfe  of  lords  and 
commons  are  fent  to  England  for  the  approbation  of  his  majefty  and  council,  which 
having  obtained,  they  pafs  the  great  feal  of  England,  and  are  returned. 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice,  there  are  in  Ireland  four  terms  held  an- 
nually for  the  decifion  of  caufes  ;  and  four  courts  of  juftice,  the  chancery,  king's- 
bench,  common-pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high  flieriffs  of  the  feveral  counties 
were  formerly  chofen  by  the  people,  but  are  now  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 
From  this  general  view  it  appears,  that  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  are 
almoft  the  fame  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

Revenues.]  In  Ireland  the  public  revenue  arifes  from  hereditary  and  tempo- 
rary duties,  of  which  the  king  is  the  trullee,  for  applying  it  to  public  purpofes ; 
but  there  is,  befid.e5  this,  a  private  revenue  arifing  from  the  ancient  deniefne  lands^ 
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from  forfeitures  for  treafon  and  felony,  prifage  of  wines,  light-houfe  duties,  and  a 
fmall  part  of  the  cafual  revenue,  not  granted  by  parliament ;  and  in  this  the  crown 
has  the  fame  unlimited  property  that  a  fubjeft  has  in  his  own  freehold. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  amounts  nearly  to  i,ooo,oool.  and  the  public  expendi- 
ture exceeds  that  fum.  The  Irilli  complain  greatly,  that,  of  this  revenue,  about 
70,000!.  is  granted  in  penfions,  and  a  great  part  to  abfentees.  Very  large  fums 
are  alfo  granted  by  their  own  parliament  for  more  valuable  purpofes,  the  improve- 
ment of  their:  country,  and  civilizing  the  people ;  fuch  as  the  inland  navigation, 
bridges,  high-ways,  churches,  premiums,  and  proteftant  fchools.  In  1787  the  na- 
tional debt  was  2,302,146!.  chiefly  contrafted  for  national  improvements. 

Coins.]  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefent  of  the  fame  denominations  and  the 
like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England,  only  an  Englifli  fliilling  paffes  in  Ireland  for 
thirteen  pence.  What  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Irilh  were,  is  at  prefent  a  matter 
of  mere  curiofity  and  ^reat  uncertainty.  ' 

Military  strengtiel]  Ireland  now  maintains  and  pays  an  army  of  15,000 
men  ;  and  the  military  fWEe  of  Ireland  has  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  many  vo- 
lunteer affociated  companies,  which  have  been  lately  formed  in  that  kingdom. 
Thole  parts  ot  Ireland  that  are  moft  cultivated,  contain  numbers  of  inhabitants 
that  have  very  little  fenfe  either  of  divine  or  human  laws;  and  reo^lar  forces  are 
abfolutely  necelTary  for  keeping  them  in  order ;  witnefs  the  late  infurreftions  of 
the  WTiiteboys,  and  other  banditti,  inftigated,  it  is  faid,  by  their  priefts.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irifli  Catholics  are  fond  of  a  revolution  in  government, 
as  few  or  none  of  them  joined  Thurot  in  his  defcent  upon  Carrickfergus,  or  took 
any  part  with  the  Pretender  in  the  laft  rebellion. 

Order  of  St.  Patrick.]  This  order  was  inftituted  February  5,  and  the  in- 
ftallation  of  the  firft  knights  was  performed  on  the  17th  of  March  1783.  It  con- 
fills  of  the  fovereign  and  fifteen  knights  companions.  The  lord-lieutenants  of  Ire- 
land for  the  time  being  ofiiciate  as  grand  mailers  of  the  order,  and  the  archbifliop 
of  Armagh  is  the  prelate,  the  archbifliop  of  Dublin  the  chancellor,  and  the  dean  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  regifter  of  the  order.  The  knights  are  inftalled  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  Tlieir  robes  are  fplendid,  and  the  badge  is  three  crowns 
united  together  on  a  crofs,  with  the  motto  round,  Quis  feparabitf  1783,  faftened  by 
an  Irifli  harp  to  the  crown  imperial.  A  ftar  of  eight  points  encircles  it  on  the 
coat. 

History.]  The  hiflory  of  Ireland  has  been  carried  to  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  may,  with  greater  jullice  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  country,  be  diftinguiihed 
into  the  legendary  and  authentic.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  an  Ulfter  prince 
boafted  to  the  pope  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven 
kings  of  Ireland,  to  the  year  11 70.  Even  the  more  m.oderate  Iriih  antiquaries 
carry  their  hiftory  up  to  about  500  years  before  the  Chriftian  a2ra,*.at  which  time 
they  afiert,  that  a  colony  of  Scythians,  immediately  from  Spain,  fettled  in  Ireland, 
and  introduced  the  Phoenician  language  and  letters  into  that  country  :  and  that, 
however  it  might  have  been  peopled  ftill  earlier  from  Gaul  or  Britain,  yet  Hebcr, 
Heremon,  and  Ith,  the  fons  of  Milefius,  gave  a  race  of  kings  to  the  Irifli,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  names  of  Gadelians,  and  Scuits,  or  Scgts.  But  as  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  dark  and  contefl:ed  part  of  the  Irifli  hiflory,  we 
fliall  only  obferve,  that  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  the  great 
apoftle  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  was  employed  in  the  propagation  of  Cliriftianity 
in  that  kingdom,  though  Chriftian  miflionaries  had  been  there  long  before.  Al- 
ter this  period,  Ireland  was  occafionally  invaded  by  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  : 
but  in  the  years  795  and  798  the  Danes  and  Normans,  or  as  they  were  called,  the 
Eafl:erlings,  invaded  its  coafts,  and  were  the  firfl:  who  eretted  ftone  edifices  there. 
The  common  habitations  of  the  Irifli,  till  that  time,  were  of  hurdles  covered  with 
flraw  and  ruflies,  and  but  very  few  of  folid  timber.     The  natives  defended  them- 
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felves  bravely  againft  the  Eafterlings,  who  built  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Wex- 
ford, and  Cork ;  but  they  refided  chiefly  at  Dublin,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  which, 
by  the  old  Irifli,  was  called  Fingal,  or  the  Land  of  Strangers.  The  natives,  about 
the  year  962,  feem  to  have  called  to  their  affiftance  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Edgar, 
who  had  then  a  confiderable  maritime  power  ;  and  this  might  have  given  occalion 
for  his  clergy  to  call  him  king  of  Ireland.  Dublin  was  about  that  time  a  flourifti- 
ing  city,  and  the  native  Irilh  gave  the  Eafterlings  feveral  defeats,  though  fupported 
by  their  countrymen  from,  the  continent,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  the  Second  of  England  formed  a  deiign  of  annex- 
ing Ireland  to  his  dominions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  this  by  the  pro- 
vocations received  from  fome  of  the  Irilh  chieftains,  who  had  afforded  confider- 
able affiftance  to  his  enemies.  His  defign  was  patronifed  by  the  pope,  and  a. 
fair  pretext  of  attacking  Ireland  offered  about  the  year  1168.  Dermot  Mac  Mur- 
rough,  king  of  Leinfter,  and  an  oppreffive  tyrant,  quarrelled  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  petty  prince,  O'Roi^.  A  confederacy  being 
formed  againft  him,  under  Roderic  O'Connor  (who,  it  ^ms,  was  the  paramount 
king  of  Ireland)  he  was  driven  from  his  country,  and  took  reruge  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  who  promifed  to  reftore  him,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  crown 
of  England,  fo^himfelf,  and  all  the  petty  kings  depending  on  him,  who  were  very 
numerous.  Henry,  who  was  then  in  France,,  recommended  Mac  Dermot's  caufe 
to  the  Engliffi  barons,  and  particularly  to  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert 
Fitz  Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald.  Thofe  noblemen  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion upon  much  the  fame  principles  as  the  Norman  and  Breton  lords  did  the  con- 
queft  of  England  under  William  I.  and  Strongbow  was  to  marry  Mac  Dermot's 
daughter  Eva.  In  1 1 69,  the  adventurers  reduced  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  Wa- 
terford ;  and  the  next  year  Strongbow  arriving  with  a  reinforcement,  his  marriage 
was  celebrated. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Danes  continued  ftill  poffeffed  of  Dublin,  which,  after 
fome  ineffeftual  oppofition  made  by  king  O'Connor,  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Englifh  foldiersj  but  Mac  Turkil,  the  Danifh  king,  efcaped  to  his  fhipping. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dermot,  Henry  II.  became  jealous  of  earl  Strongbow,  feized 
upon  his  eftate  in  England  and  Wales,  and  recalled  his  fubjefts  from  Ireland.  The 
Irifh,  about  the  fame  time,  to  the  amount  of  above  60,000,  befieged  Dublin,  under 
king  O'Connor ;  but  though  all  Strongbow's  Irifli  friends  and  allies  iiad  now  left 
"him,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  he  forced  the  Iriffi  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  great  lofs ;  and  going  over  to  England,  he  appeafed  Henry  by  fwearing 
feaJty  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  refigning  into  his  hand  all  the  Irilh  cities  and  forts 
he  held.  During  Strongbow's  abfence,  Mac  Turkil,  returning  with  a  great  fleet, 
attempted  to  retake  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  was  killed  at  the  fiege ;  and  in  him 
ended  the  rac^of  the  Eafterling  princes  in  Ireland. 

In  1 1 72,  Henry  II.  attended  by  400  knights,  4000  veteran  foldiers,  and  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  landed  near  Waterford:  and  not  only  all  the  petty  princes  of 
Ireland,  except  the  king  of  Ulfter,  but  the  great  king  Roderic  O'Connor,  fubmit- 
ted  to  Henry,  who  pretended  that  O'Connor's  fubmiiflon  included  that  of  Ulfter, 
and  that  confequently  be  was  the  paramount  fovereign  of  Ireland..  Be  that  as  it 
will,  he  affefted  to  keep  a  magnificent  court,  and  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin, 
where  he  parcelled  out  the  eftates  in  Ireland,  as  William  the  Conqueror  had  done 
in  England,  to  his  Englifli  nobility.  He  then  fettled  a  civil  adminiftration  at  Dub- 
lin, as  fmjiiar  as  poihbie  to  that  of  England,  to  which  he  returned  in  11 73,  having 
fnft  fettled  an  Engliih  colony  from  Briftol  in  Dublin,  with  all  the  liberties,  free 
cuiloms,  and  charters,  which  the  citizens  of  Briftol  enjoyed.  From  that  time 
Dublin  began  to  flourifli.  Thus  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  was  effected  by  the  Eng- 
I-ih,  aimoft  vv'ith  as  much  eafe  as  that  of  Mexico  was  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  for 
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much  the  fame  reafons,  the  rude  and  unarmed  ftate  of  the  natives,  and  the  differ- 
ences that  prevailed  among  their  princes  or  leaders. 

Henry  gave  the  title  of  lord  of  Ireland  to  his  fon  John,  who,  in  1185,  went 
over  in  perfon  to  Ireland ;  but  John  and  his  giddy  Norman  courtiers  made  a  very- 
ill  ufe  of  their  power,  and  rendered  themfelves  odious  to  the  Iridi.  Richard  1.  was 
too  much  taken  up  w^ith  tlie  crufades  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland; 
but  king  John,  atter  his  acceffion,made  amends  for  his  former  mifcondutl.  He  enlarg- 
ed his  father's  plan  of  introducing  into  Ireland  Englifli  laws  and  officers,  and  he 
formed  that  part  of  the  provinces  of  Leinller  and  Munfter,  which  was  within  the 
Englilh  pale,  into  twelve  counties ;  but  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  princes  in 
other  places  paid  him  no  more  than  a  nominal  fubjeftion.  They  governed  by  their 
old  Brehon  laws,  and  exercifed  all  afts  of  fovereignty  within  their  own  ftates  ;  and 
indeed  this  was  pretty  much  the  cafe  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  un- 
fettled  reign  of  H#ttry  III.  his  wars  and  captivity,  gave  the  Irifli  a  'Very  mean 
opinion  of  the  Engli'il^overnment  during  his  reign ;  but  they  feem  to  have  conti- 
nued quiet  under  his  im.  Edward  I.  Gavefton,  the  famous  favourite  of  Edward  IL 
acquired  great  cr#Bit  while  he  afted  as  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  the  fucceffes  of 
the  Scotch  khig,  Robert  Bruce,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  Englilh  intereft, 
and  fuggefted  to  the  Irifli  the  idea  of  transferring  their  allegiance  from  the  kings 
of  England  to  Edward  Bruce,  king  Robert's  brother.  That  p'ftnce  accordingly 
invaded  Ireland,  where  he  gave  repeated  defeats  to  the  Englifli  governors  and. 
armies  j  and  being  fupported  by  his  brother  in  perfon,  he  was  a£lually  crowned 
king  at  DundafK,  and  narrowly  miffed  being  mafl:er  of  Dublin.  The  younger 
Bruce  feems  to  have  been  violent  in  the  exercife  of  his  fovereignty,  and  he  was  at 
laft  defeated  and  killed  by  Bermingham,  the  Englifli  general.  After  this  Ed- 
ward II.  ruled  Ireland  with  great  moderation,  and  paffed  feveral  excellent  a£l:s 
with  regard  to  that  country. 

But  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III.  the  commotions  were  again  renewed  in 
Ireland,  and  were  not  fuppreffed  without  great  lofs  and  difgrace  on  the  tide  of  the 
Englilh.  In  1333  a  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  the  Englilh  inhabitants  had  no 
inconfiderable  lhare.  A  fuccellion  of  vigorous,  brave  governors,  at  laft  quieted  the 
infurgents ;  and  about  the  year  1361,  prince  Lionel,  fon.  to  Edward  III.  having 
married  the  heirefs  of  Ulfter,  was  fent  over  to  govern  Ireland,  and,  if  poffible, 
to  reduce  fcts  inhabitants  to  an  entire  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England.  In 
this  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  but  did  not  entirely  accomplifli  it.  It  appears,  that 
at  this  time  the  Irifli  were  in  a  very  flourifliing  condition,  and  that  one  of  the 
greateft  grievances  they  complained  of  was,  that  the  Englifli  fent  over  men  of  mean 
birth  to  govern  them.  In  1394,  Richard  IL  finding  that  the  execution  of  his 
defpotic  fchemes  in  England  muft  be  abortive  without  farther  fupport,  paffed  over 
to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  34,000  men,  well  armed  and  appoint^.  As  he  made 
no  ufe  of  force,  the  Irifli  regarded  his  prefence  as  a  high  compliment  to  their 
nation,  and  admired  the  magnificence  of  his  court.  Richard,  on  the  other 
hand,  courted  them  by  all  the  arts  he  could  employ,  and  beftowed  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  their  chiefs.  In  fnort,  he  behaved  fo  as  entirely  to  win  their  affec- 
tions. But  in  1399,  after  having  a6ted  in  a  very  defpotic  manner  in  England,  he 
imdertook  a  frefli  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  lord-lieute- 
nant the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  wild  Irifli.  His  army  again 
frruck  the  natives  with  confternation,  and  they  threw  themfelves  upon  his  mercy. 
It  was  during  this  expedition,  that  the  duke  of  Lancafl^er  landed  in  England  ;  and 
Richard,  upon  his  return,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  Englilh  fubjecls  on  ac- 
count of  his  tyranny,  and  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  Irifli,  furrendered  his 
crown  to  his  rival. 

The  Irilh,  after  Richard's  death,  ftill  retained  a  warm  alfedlion  for  the  houfe  of 
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York;  and  upon  the  revival  of  that  family's  claim  to  the  crown,  embraced  its  caufe- 
Edward  IV.  made  the  earl  of  Defmond  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  his  fervices 
ao-ainft  the  Ormond  party,  and  other  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  he 
was  the  firfl  IriJIi  chieftain  that  obtained  this  honour.  Even  the  acceffion  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  crow^n  of  England  did  not  reconcile  the-  Irhh  to  his  title  as  duke  of 
Lancafter ;  they  therefore  readily  joined  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Edward  IV.  but  for  this  they  paid  dear,  being  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempt to  invade  England.  This  made  them  fomewhat  cautious  at  firft  of  joining 
Perkin  Warbeck,  who  was,  hov/ever,  at  laft  recognized  as  king  by  the  Iriflij  of 
whofe  pretenfions  the  event  has  been  already  related  in  the  preceding  pages  under 
the  hiftory  of  England.  Henry  behaved  with  moderation  towards  his  unfortunate 
partizans,  and  was  contented  with  requiring  the  Irhh  nobility  to  take  a  frefli  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  government.  This  lenity  had  the  defired  effeft,  during  the  admini- 
ftration  of^the  two  earls  of  Kildare,  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  die  earl  of  Ormond. 
Henry  VIII.  governed  Ireland  by  fupporting  its  chiefs  agai^J:  each  other;  but  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  endeavouring  to  gain  them  to  his  inte^il,  Henry  made  his  na- 
tural fon,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  lord-lieutenant.  This  did  i%t  prevent  the  Irifli 
from  breaking  out  into  rebellion  in  the  year  1540,  under  Fitz  Gerald,  who  had  been 
lord-deputy,  and  was  won  over  by  the  emperor,  but  was  at  laft  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
After  this,  the  hdhfe  of  Auftria  found  their  account,  in  their  quarrels  with  England, 
to  form  a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifli. 

About  the  year  1542,  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  formed  fome  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by  a  ftrong  party  among  the  Irifli  them- 
felves.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  had  he  lived,  what  the  confequence  of  his  claim  might 
have  been.  Henry  underftood  that  the  Irifh  had  a  mean  opinion  of  his  dignity,  as 
the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto  aflumed  no  higher  .title  than  that  of  lords  of  Ire- 
land. He  therefore  took  that  of  king  of  Ireland,  which  had  a  great  effeft  with  the 
native  Irifli,  who  thought  that  allegiance  was  not  due  to  a  lord  ;  and,  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  it  was  fomewhat  furprifing  that  this  expedient  was  not  thought  of  before. 
It  produced  a  more  perfe£t  fubmiffion  of  the  native  Irifli  to  Henry's  goTffernment, 
than  ever  had  been  known;  and  even  O'Neil,  who  pretended  to  be  fucceflbr  to  the 
laft  paramount  king  of  Ireland,  fwore  allegian».e  to  Henry,  who  created  him  earl  of 
Tyrone. 

The  pope,  however,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  remitting  mo- 
ney and  fometimes  fending  over  troops  to  the  Irifli,  ftill  kept  up  their  infereft  in  that 
kingdom,  and  drew  from  them  vaft  numbers  of  men  to  their  armies,  where  they 
proved  as  good  foldiers  as  any  in  Europe.  This  created  inexprefiible  difiiculties  to 
the  Englifli  government,  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Reformation  took  place  in  the  Englifli  part  of  Ireland  with  little  or  no  oppofition. 
The  Irifli  feeni  to  have  been  very  quiet  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  but  they 
proved  thorns  in  the  fide  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  perpetual  difputes  flie  had  with 
the  Roman  catholics  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  her  great  uneafmefs ;  and  the 
pope  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  always  found  new  refources  againft  her  in  Ireland. 
The  Spaniards  poiTefled  themfelves  of  Kinfale  ;  and  the  rebellions  of  Tyrone,  who 
baffled  and  outwitted  her  favourite  general  the  earl  of  Eflex,  are  related  in  the 
Englifli  hiftory. 

The  lord-deputy  Mountjoy,  who  fucceeded  Effex,  was  the  firft  Englifliman  who 
gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  praclices  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ireland,  by  defeating  them 
and  the  Irifti  before  Kinfale,  and  bringing  Tyrone  prifoner  to  England ;  where  he  was 
pardoned  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  This  lenity,  fliewn  to  fuch  an  offender,  is 
a  proof  of  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  Elizabeth  had  from  the  popiih  intereft  in  Ire- 
land. James  1.  confirmed  the  pofleffions  of  the  Irifli ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of 
the  pope  and  the  Spaniards,  that  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  their  par- 
ts', planned  a  new  rebellion,  and  attempted  to  feize  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ;  but  their 
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plot  being  difcovered,  their  chiefs  fled  beyond  feas.  They  were  not  idle  abroad,  for 
in  1 60S  they  inftigated  fir  Calim  O'Dogharty  to  afrefli  rebellion,  by  promifmg  him 
Ipeedy  fupplies  of  men  and  money  from  Spain.  Sir  Calim  was  flain,  and  his  ad- 
herents were  taken  and  executed.  The  attainders  of  the  Irifh  rebels,  which  paffed 
in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Elizabeth,  vefted  in  the  crown  511,464  acres,  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties  of  Donegall,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Coleraine,  Cavan,and  Armagh ;  and 
enabled  the  king  to  make  that  proteftant  plantation  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  which 
now,  from  the  moft  rebellious  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  mofi:  quiet  and  moft 
induflrious. 

Thofe  prodigious  attainders,  however  juft  and  necelTary  tliey  might  be,  operated 
fatally  for  the  Englifh  in  the  (?||gn  of  Charles  I.  The  IrilTi  Roman  Catholics,  in 
general,  were  influenced  by  their  priells  to  hope  not  only  to  repoflefs  the  lands  of 
their  forefathers,  buL^o  reftore  the  popifli  religion  in  Ireland.  They  therefore  en- 
tered into  a  deep  ano'^tefrable  confpiracy  for  mafl"acring  all  the  Englifli  proceftants 
in  that  kingdom.  In  ifcis  they  were  encouraged  by  the  unhappy  diflenfions  that 
broke  out  betwee^the  King  and  his  parliaments  in  England  anei  Scotland.  Their 
bloody  plan  being  difcovered  by  the  Englilh  government  at  Dublin,  prevented 
that  city  from  falling  into  their  hands.  They,  however,  partly  executed,  in  1641, 
their  horrid  fcheme  of  maflacre  ;  but  authors  have  not  agreed  as  to^e  numbers  who 
were  murdered ;  perhaps  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  warm  protefl:ant  writers, 
fome  of  whom  make  them  "  amount  to  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  thou- 
fand;  but  the  mofl:  moderate,  and  probably  the  moft  reaionable  account  is,, that  they 
"  were  about  fortv  thoufand  *."  \\  hat  followed  in  confequence  of  this  rebellion, 
and  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by  Cromvv^ell,  who  retaliated  the  cruelties  of  the  Irifli 
papifts,,  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  England.  It  is  certain  they  fmarted  fo  feverely, 
that  they  were  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  popilh  fucceflTor  and  bro- 
ther James  II.  even  after  the  Revolution  took  place,  found  an  afylum  in  Ireland  5  and. 
was  encouraged  to  hope,  that,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  natives  there,  he  might  remount 
his  throne  :  but  he  was  deceived,  and  his  own  pufiUanimity  co-operated  with  his 
difappointment.  He  was  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  his  fon-in-law,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  the  only  viftory  that  king  William  ever  gained  in  perfon  ;  a  vi6tory, 
however,  on  which  depended  the  fafety  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Britifli  empire.  Had  James  been  vitlorious,  he  probably  would  have  been, 
reinftated  oh  the  throne,  and  nothing  elfe  could  be  expefted  than  that  being  irritated 
by  oppofition,  victorious  over  his  enemies,  and  tree  from  every  reftraint,  he  would 
have  trampled  upon  all  rights,  civil  and  religious,  and  purfued  more  arbitrary  defigns 
than  before.  The  army  of  William  conlifted  of  36,000  men,  that  of  James  of  33,000 
advantageoufly  polled.  But  James  fought  at  the  head  of  an  undifciplined  rab- 
ble ;  and  his  French  auxiliaries  were  far  from  behaving  like  heroes. 

'the  forfeitures  that  fell  to  the  crown,  on  account  of  the  Irilh  rebellions  and  the 
Revolution,  are  alraoft  incredible;  and  had  the  atls  of  parliament  which  gave  them 
away  been  ftrictly  enforced,  Ireland  muft  have  been  peopled  with  Britifli  inhabitants. 
But  many  political  reafons  occurred  for  not  driving  the  Irifli  to  defpair.  The  friends 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Proteftant  religion  were  fufiicientiy  gratified  out  of  the 
forfeited  efl:ates.  Too  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have  been  forced 
abroad ;  and  it  was  proper  that  a  due  balance  fhould  be  prefcrved  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  Froteftant  interefl:.  It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  re- 
lax the  reins  of  government,  and  not  to  put  the  forfeitures  too  rigproufly  into  ex 
ecution.  The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  confirmed  the  wifdom  of  the  above 
confiderations.  Ihe  lenity  of  the  meafures  purfued  toward  the  friih  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  great  pains  taken  for  the  infcrudion  of  their  children,  with  the 
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progrefs  which  knowledge  and  the  arts  made  in  that  country,  greatly  diminiflied  the 
popilli  intereft;  ■  The  fpirit  of  induftry  enabled  the  Iriflitoknow  their  own  ftrength 
and  importance;  towards  which  efFe£t  fome  accidental  circumftances  concurred. 
All  her  ports  were  opened  for  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  to  any  part 
of  Great  Britain;  and  of  late  years,  afts  of  parliament  were  made  occafionally  for 
permitting  the  importation  of  fait  beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle,  and  tallow,  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain. 

But  though  fome  laws  and  regulations  had  occafionally  taken  place  favourable 
to  Ireland,  it  muft:  be  acknowledged,  that  the  inhabitants  ot  that  country  laboured 
under  confiderable  grievances,  in  confequence  of  fundry  injudicious  reftraints  of 
the  parliament  of  England  refpe£ting  their  trade^i)  Thefe  reftraints  had  injured 
Ireland  without  benefiting  Great  Britain.  The  Irifh  had  been  prohibited  from 
-manufa^^tJ-ring  their  own  wool,  in  order  to  favour  the  woollen  manufactory  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Irifh  wool  wjfs  fmuggled  over  into 
France,  and  the  people  of  that  country  were  thereby  enai^led  to  rival  us  in  our 
woollen  manufafture,  and  to  deprive  us  of  a  part  of  that  trade.*  An  embargo  had 
alfo  been  laid  on  the  exportation  of  provifions  from  Ireland,  which  had  been  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  that  kingdom.  The  diftreffes  of  the  Irifh  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  thofe  ^  Great  Britain,  had  likewife  been  much  increafed  by  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  American  war.  Thefe  circumftances  occafioned  great  murmuring 
in  Ireland,  and  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  kingdom,  in  the  Britifli  parliament.  But  a  large  body  of  the  king's 
troops  being  withdrawn  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  American 
Vv^ar,  a  confiderable  number  of  Irifh  gentlemen,  farmers,  traders,  and  other  perfons, 
armed  and  formed  themifelves  into  volunteer  affociations,  for  the  defence  of  Ireland 
againft  foreign  invaders.  By  degrees,  thefe  volunteer  affociations  became  numerous 
and  well-difciplined  :  and  it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  they  were  inclined  to  main- 
tain their  rights  at  home,  as  well  as  to  defend  themfelves  againft  foreign  enemies. 
When  thefe  armed  affociations  became  numerous  and  formidable,  the  Irifh  began 
to  affume  an  higher  tone  than  that  to  which  they  had  before  been  accuftomed ;  and 
it  was  foon  manifeft,  that  their  remonftrances  met  with  unufual  attention,  both 
from  their  own  parliament  and  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter,  on  the  iith 
of  May  1779,  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  recommending  to  his  majefty's  moft 
ferious  confideration  the  diftreffed  and  impoveriflied  ftate  of  the  loyal  and  well-de- 
ferving  people  of  Ireland,  and  defiring  him  to  direft  that  there  fhould  be  prepared, 
and  laid  before  parliament,  fuch  particulars  relative  to  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  fhould  enable  the  national  wifdom  to  purfue  effec- 
tual meafures  for  promoting  the  common  ftrength,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  his 
majefty's  fubjeCts  in  both  kingdoms.  To  this  addrefs  the  king  returned  a  favourable 
anfwer :  and  in*0£tober,  the  fame  year,  both  houfes  of  the  Irifh  parliament  alfo 
prefented  addreffes  to  his  majefty,  in  which  they  declared,  that  nothing  but  granting 
Ireland  a  free  trade  could  fave  it  from  ruin.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  being  foon 
after  fufpeCted  by  many  of  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  that  the  members  of 
their  parliament  would  not  exert  themfelves  with  vigour  in  promoting  the  interefts 
of  the  nation,  a  very  daring  and  numerous  mob  affembled  before  the  parliament- 
houfe  in  Dublin,  crying  out  for  2.  free  trade,  and  a  JJiort  money-bill.  Thev  affaulted 
the  members,  and  endeavoured  to  compel  them  to  fwear,  that  they  would  fupport 
the  intereft  of  their  country  by  voting  for  a  fliort  money-bill ;  and  they  demoliihed 
the  houfe  of  the  attorney  general.  The  tumult  at  length  fubiided ;  and  tvv^o  irifh 
money-bills,  fornix  months  only,  were  fent  over  to  England,  v^^here  they  paded  the 
great  feal,  and  were  immediately  returned,  v/ithout  any  diffatisfaCtion  being  expreff- 
ed  by  government  at  this  limnted  grant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  members  of  the  oppofition,  in  the  Britifli  parliament, 
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very  llrongly  reprefented  the  neceflity  of  an  immediate  attention  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  compliance  with  their  wiilies.  The  arguments 
on  this  fide  of  the  queltion  were  alfo  enforced  by  the  accounts  which  came  from  ire- 
land,  that  the  volunteer  affociations  in  that  kingdom  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men, 
unpaid,  felf-appointed,  and  independent  ot  government,  well  armed  and  accoutred, 
daily  improving  in  difcipline,  and  which  afterwards  increafed  to  eighty  thoufand.  The: 
Britiih  miniftry  appeared  for  fome  time  undetermined  what  part  they  fhouIdaSt  in  this 
important  bulinefs :  but  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  effefts  of  rigorous  raeafures 
refpecling  America,  and  the  very  critical  fituation  of  Great  Britain,  at  length  induced 
the  firlf  lord  of  the  treafury  to  bring  in  fuch  bills  as  were  calculated  to  afford  effec- 
tual commercial  relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland  Laws  were  accordingly  palled,  by 
which  all  thole  atfs  were  repealed,  which  had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  woollen 
manufaiftures  from  Ireland,  and  other  afts  by  which  the  trade  of  that  kingdom  to 
foreign  countries  had  been  reftrained ;  and  it  was  likewife  enafted,  that  a  trade  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the 
Britiili  fettlements  (^i  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fliould  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fubje£f  to  fimilar  regulations  and  reftriftions,  with  that  carried  on 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  faid  colonies  and  fettlements. 

Thefe  laws  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  received  with  much  joy  and  exultation  in 
that  kingdom  :  and  the  Irifli  nation,  being  indulged  in  their  requintions  refpe6fing 
trade,  now  began  alfo  to  aim  at  important  conftitutional  reformations.  In  va- 
rious counties  and  cities  of  Ireland,  the  right  of  the  Britifli  parliament  to  make 
laws  which  fhould  bind  that  kingdom  was  denied  in  public  refolutions.  By  degrees, 
the  fpirit  which  had  been  manifefted  by  the  Irifli  parliament  feemed  a  little  to  fub- 
lide  ;  and  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  was,  their  agreeing  to  a  perpetual  mutiny 
bill,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Irifli  army,  though  that  of  England  had  always  been 
Daffed,  with  a  true  conftitutional  caution,  only  from  year  to  year.  This  was  much 
exclaimed  againft  by  fome  of  the  Irifh  patriots  ;  and  it  is  indeed  not  eafy  to  clear 
their  parliament  from  the  charge  of  inconfiftency  :  but  this  bill  was  afterwards 
repealed,  and  the  commercial  advantages  offered  them  by  late  a£l:s  in  their  favour^ 
have  greatly  contributed  to  promote  the  profperity  of  Ireland.  As  before  obferved, 
by  the  a£f  repealing  the  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  they  are  now  fully  and  com- 
pletely emancipated  from  the  jurifdiffion  of  the  Britifh  parliament.  The  fupreme 
jurifdiftion  of  the  Britifli  houfe  of  peers  in  Irifh  caufes  was  alfo  given  up,  and  the 
political  connexion  which  fo  longfubfifted  between  the  two  nations  is  now  reduced 
to  this  one  circumftance,  that  both  being  governed  by  the  fame  king,  Ireland  is  ne- 
ceffarily  fubjefl:  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  though  the  Iriih  have 
obtained  fo  great  an  extenfion  of  their  liberties,  it  is  very  queftionable  whether  this 
v/ill  terminate  to  their  country's  real  advantage  :  their  parties  and  diffenfions  increafe, 
and  the  controverfy  with  England  is  far  from  being  ended ;  mucl*  remaining  to 
eftablifli  fuch  a  commercial  and  political  connneftion  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
as  will  promote  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  both,  and  make  them  one  great, 
ftable,  and  invulnerable  body. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  government,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  vied 
with  each  other  in  countenancing,  and  giving  an  afylum  to  many  families  of  the 
Genevefe,  who  were  banifned  from  their  city,  and  to  others  who  voluntarily  exiled 
themfelves  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  not  willing  to  fubmit  to  an  ariftocracy  of  their 
own  citizens,  fupported  by  the  fwords  of  France  and  Sardinia.  A  large  tra6i;  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Waterford  was  allotted  for  their  reception,  a  town  was  marked 
out,  named  Nezv  Geneva,  and  a  fura  of  money  granted  for  erefting  the  neceffary 
buildings.  Thefe  preparations  for  their  accommodation  were,  however,  rendered 
ultimately  ufelefs,  by  fome  mifunderftandings  (not  fully  comprehended),  which 
arofe  betv/een  the  parties  ;  and  the  fcheme  accordingly  fell  to  the  ground. 

Upon  the  occafion  of  the  unhappy  malady  with  which  the  king  was  affli£led,  in 
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the  autumn  of  1788,  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland  came  to  a  refolution  to 
addrefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  requefling  him  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
that  kingdom  during  his  Majefly's  indifpofition,  under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Prmce 
Re?;ent  of  Ireland,  and  to  exercife  and  adminifter,  according  to  the  laws  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  realm,  all  the  royal  authorities,  jurifdi£tions,  and  prerogatives,  to  the 
crown  and  government  thereof  belonging.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  being  then 
lord  lieutenant,  having  declined  prefenting  the  addrefs,  as  contrary  to  his  oath  and 
the  laws,  the  two  houfes  refolved  on  appointing  delegates  from  each  :  the  lords  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Leinfter,  and  the  earl  of  Charlemont ;  and  the  commons,  four  of 
their  members.  The  delegates  proceeded  to  London,  and  prefented  the  addrefs  to  his 
royal  highnefs,by  whom  they  were  moft  gracioully  received;  but  his  majefty  having,  to 
the  infinite  joy  of  all  his  fubjects,  recovered  from  his  fevere  indifpofition,  the  prince 
returned  them  an  anfwer  fraught  with  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  regard  for  the  king- 
dom, and  of  gratitude  to  parliament,  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
pofed  invefting  him  with  the  regency,  but,  that  the  happy  recovery  of  his  royal 
father  had  now  rendered  his  acceptance  of  it  unneceffary. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  has  extended  liberal  indulgence?  to  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholics  of  that  kingdom,  by  eftablifliing  the  legality  of  intermarriage  between  them 
and  the  Proteftants,  by  admitting  them  to  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  educatioi^  and  by  removing  all  obftruftions  upon  their  induftry  in  trade  and 
manufaSlure.  A  reciprocal  preference  in  the  corn-trade  with  Britain  has  been 
eftabliflied.  Further  progrefs  has  been  made  in  checking  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  ;  and  fome  wife  inftitutions  have  been  ordained  for  the  regula- 
tion of  charitable  foundations. 

In  the  year  1793,  in  confequence  of  the  concefTions  of  government,  a  bill  paflf- 
ed  the  legiflature,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics,  -being  freeholders,  are  entitled 
to  vote  for  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  The  patriots  of  Ireland  have  been 
lefs  fuccefsful,  in  their  attempt  to  procure  a  reform  of  parliament  itfelf,  as  notwith- 
ftanding  the  refolution  in  the  beginning  of  the  feffion  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of 
the  reprefentation,  nothing  efFeftual  has  been  done  ;  the  times  difcouraging  ufeful 
innovations  from  the  juft  dread  of  ruinous  or  hurtful  ones. 

Early  in  the  fefhon  of  this  year,  a  fecret  committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords  was  form  ■ 
ed  to  inquire  into  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  that  feditious  fpirit,  which  appeared  in  dif-  - 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  the  inquiry,  the  fecret 
committee  made  a  report  of  their  difcoveries,  in  which  they  declared  that  feditious 
clubs  and  meetings  had  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  feveral 
of  thefe  advocates  for  liberty  had  affumed  the  national  cockade,  appeared  in  arms, 
and  committed  various  infults  upon  the  eftablifhed  modes  of  government.  The 
lord  lieutenant  and  council,,  therefore,  iffued  a  proclamation,  grounded  on  the 
above  report,  |dire£ting  the  magiftrates  and  peace  ofScers  of  the  town  of  Bel- 
faft,  and  the  diftrifts  adjacent,  to  difperfe  all  feditious  and  unlawful  armed  affem- 
blies,  and  if  they  fliall  be  reiifted,  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  that  they  may  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law. 

The  embodying  of  the  militia  in  this  kingdom  has  created  riots  and  difturb- 
ances  in  different  places.  At  Caftlereagh  in  particular,  on  the  28th  of  June  1793, 
feveral  perfons  were  killed,  and  the  mob  withftood  a  party  of  the  military  for  feveral 
hours.  Subfequent  to  that  time  there  have  been  various  meetings  of  rioters  .  and 
armed  men  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  attempting  to  quell  them,  the 
military  have  been  obliged  to  kill  many,  and  have  difperfed  the  infurgents,  at  the 
expence  of  feveral  of  their  own  men. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  apprehenlive  of  the  confequences  which  might  at- 
tend popular  meetings,  have  paffed  into  a  law,  an  a£t  "  to  prevent  illegal  affem- 
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blies  of  the  people."  Upon  the  fecond  reading  of  this  bill  in  the  houfeof  commons, 
July  the  17th,  Mr.  Grattan  oppofed  it  with  great  freedom  and  boldnefs,  aOcrling 
that  the  bill  would  difturb  that  tranquillity  which  it  alfefted  to  preferve.  He  ad- 
duced fome  of  the  firll:  law-authorities,  Coke,  Blackftone,  and  Hawkins — all  of 
whom,  he  faid,  agree  in  declaring  that  no  alTembly  can  be  unlawful,  unlefs  they 
meet  to  carry  an  illegal  purpofe  into  effeft,  or  to  effefl  a  legal  purpofe  in  ah  illegal 
manner,  or  aflemble  in  fuch  circumftances  as  naturally  induce  terror  and  apprehen- 
fion  for  the  public  peace,  as  when  a  number  of  men  meet  armed  in  order  to  redrefs 
grievances,  &c.  and  thofe  aflemblies  defcribed  by  the  bill  were  not  of  this  clafs, 
lince  a  meeting  of  peaceable  men  only,  for  the  purpole  of  promoting  a  petition  to 

parliament,  was  attended  with  none  of  thofe  ciroumftances  of  terror.  In  the 

houfe  of  lords  a  protell  was  entered  againft  its  committal,  figned  Lehifter,  Arran, 
and  CharlemoHt,  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  was  already  fufficient  tC4)revent 
really  riotous  and  illegal  meetings,  and  that  the  prefent  bill  would  reftrain  the  fub 
jetl  in  the  exercife  of  fome  of  his  dearefl  rights. 

The  bill  enafts  t^iat  all  perfons  alTembling  under  the  plea  of  being  eleEied  to  re~ 
prefent  the  people  of  this  realm,  for  the  purpofe  of  petitioning  for  an  alteration  of 
matters  eftablilhed  by  law  in  church  and  ftate,  flrall  and  may  be  apprehended  by 
any  fherilf  or  peace-officer.  But  the  a€l  provides  that  nothing  tjj^rein  contained 
fliall  tend  to  prevent  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majefty's  fubje£ts  to  petition  his 
majefty,  or  either  or  both  houfes  of  parliament,  for  redrefs  of  any  public  or  private 
grievances. 
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HAVING  gone  over  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  we  fhall  now  return  to  the  con- 
tinent, beginning  with  the  extenfive  and  mighty  kingdom  of  France,  being 
the  neareft  to  Englandj  though  part  of  Germany  and  Poland  lies  to  the  northward 
of  France. 

Extent  and  Situation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length        600  ?     ^  5^  5  Weft  and  8  Eafl  longitude. 

Breadth       5005     between     ^  42  and  5 1  North  latitude. 

Containing  160,374  fquare  miles,  with  155  inhabitants  to  each. 

Boundaries.]  It  is  bounded  by  the  Englifh  channel  and  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  North  ;  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  Eaft ;  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Spain,  South  ;  and  by  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay,  Weft. 
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Divisions.]  The  ancient  provinces  of  this  kingdom  have  been  divided  by  the 
national  affembly  into  eighty-three  departments  *  as  follovi^ : 


Departments. 


o 

B 

O 


■Paris 

Seine  and  Oise  - 
Seine  and  Marne 
Oise    .       .  - 

-AlSNE 

SoMME,  Picardj 
Cal.  Straights,  Artois 
North,  Flanders 
'Lower  Seine 
Calvados   -  - 
Orne  -       -  - 

EuRE    -  -  - 

Channel 


.   risLE  and  ViLLAINE 

^  \  Lower  Loire 

J3  -I  FiNISTERRE 
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J  North  Co> 
v^Morbihan 


AST 

%  ■ 

NE  -f  - 

EE  ^ 

Sevres 
Lower  Charente 

'GlRONDE  -. 

Upper  Vi ENNE 
Lot  and  Garonne 

AviERON        -  1 

dordogne  -  t 
Lot     .       -  - 

Gers 

Upper  Pyrenees 
Lower  Pyrenees 
Landes 
Eaft  Pyrenees 
f  Upper  Garonne  - 
u  I  Gard 
-§  I  Herault 
p3  .{  Arriege 
c      1 arne 

^    j  AUDE 
y  l_L0ZER& 

g  (  Mouths  of  Rhone 
S^Var  -  .  - 
^    Lower  Alps 


Chief  Towns. 
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Paris 

Verfailles 
Melun 
Beauvais 
Laon 
i^. miens 
Arras 
L^Oe 
Rouen 
Caen 
Alen9on 
Evreux 
Coutance 
Rennes 
Nantes 
Breft 

St.  Brieux 

Vannes 

Poitiers 

Fontenai-compte 

Niort 

Santes 

Bourdeaux 

Limoges 

Agen 

Rodez 

Perigueux 

Cahors 

Auch 

Tarbe 

Pau 

Marfan 

Perpignan 

Touloufe 

Nifmes 

Montpelier 

Foix 

Caftres 

Carcafibnne 

Mende 

Aix 

Toulon 
Digne  - 
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Inland  Departments. 


Moselle 

•  S  J  VoSGES 

i:  j  Meurte 
J^  (Meuse 
^  f  Lower  Rhine 
^  I  Upper  Rhine 

AUBE 

Marne 
Upper  Marne 
Ardennes  - 

rDoL 

J  Jura    -  - 
Upper  Saone  • 
Cote  D'Or 
Saone  and  Loire 

^    (  YoNNE 

^  r Isere 
S  J  Drome 


Upper  Alps 
Ardeche 
Rhone  and  Loire 
>  (  PuY  DE  Dome 
^  I  Cantal 

Upper  Loire,  Felqy 
CoREZE,  Limojin  - 
Creuse,  Marcke  - 
Charente,  Angoum. 
Allier,  Bourbonnois 
Cher 

AiN  - 

Indre 

Indre  and  Loire,  Tour. 

Sarte 

Mayenne  - 
Maine  and  Loire 
Loiret 

EuRE  and  Loire  - 
Loire  and  Cher  - 
Nievre,  Nivernois 
Corsica  ifland,  recently 
tinited  to  the  croiun  of 
Great  Britain 
Avignon  andP^enaiJcin  were 
in  this  departmeftt. 
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Ciiief  Towns. 


Metz 

Epinal 

Nanci 

Barleduc 

Strafljourg^ 

Colmar 

Troyes 

Chalons 

Chaumont 

Mezieres 

Befan^pu. 

Del 

Vefoul 

Dijon 

Macon 

Auxerre 

Grenoble 

Romans 

Gap 

Privas 

Lyons 

Clermont 

St.  Flour 

Le  Puy 

Tulle 

Gueret 

Angouleme 

Moulins 

Bourges 

Bourg 

Chateau  xroux. 

Tours 

Le  Mans 

Laval 

Angers 

Orleans 

Chartrts 

Blois 

Nevers 

Baftia. 


Name  and  climate.]  France  took  its  name  from  the  Francs,  or  Freemen,  a 
German  nation,  reftlefs  and,  enterprifing,  who  conquered  the  Gauls,  the  ancient 
inhabitants ;  and  the  Roman  force  not  being  able  to  reprefs  them,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  fettle  in  the  country  by  treaty.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  the  moft  conipaft 
kingdom  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  well  fitted  for  every  purpofe  both  of  power, 
and  commerce  j  and  fince  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  inhabitants  have 
availed  themfelves  of  many  of  their  natural  advantages.  The  air,  particularly 
that  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is,  in  general,  Jiiild  and  wholefome 

*  France,  nearly  a  fquare,,  was  divided  into  83    difirifts.    The  nev/ department,  of  Savoy,  which 
Departments,  including  Corfica,     Every  de^    forms  the  84th,  is  not  added,  it  being  at  prefent 
partment  is  iubdivided  into  Districts,  in  all  547;    uncertain  whether  it.  will  continue  its  connection 
-and  each  ditlriit  into  Cantons.    The  above  are    with  France* 
the  chief  towns  of  each  department,  and  alfo  of  the 

but 
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but  fome  late  authors  think  it  is  not  nearly  fo  falubrious  as  is  pretended ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  French  are  fingularly  prone  to  exaggerate  the  benefits  of  their 
climate,  as  well  as  all  their  other  advantages.  It  mull:  indeed  be  owned,  that 
their  weather  is  more  clear  and  fettled  than  in  England.  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, however,  the  winters  are  more  intenfely  cold,  and  the  inhabitants  not  fo 
well  fupplied  with  firing,  which  in  France  is  chiefly  of  wood. 

Soil  and  water.]  France  is  happy  in  an  excellent  foil,  which  produces  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  almoft  every  luxury  of  life.  Some  of  their  fruits  have  a  higher  fla- 
vour than  thofe  of  England,  but  neither  the  pallurage  nor  tillage  are  comparable 
to  ours.  The  heats  in  many  parts  parch  the  ground,  and  deftroy  the  verdure,  and 
the  foil  barely  produces  as  much  rye  and  chefnuts  as  ferve  to  fubfift  the  poor  inha- 
bitants; but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  the  French  foil  is,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants, having  been  uncertain  of  enjoying  the  full  fruits  of  their  labour,  ha^  not  ap- 
plied themfeves  fufiiciently  to  agriculture  *.  Notwithftanding  great  eflforts  made 
to  produce  this  effeft,  much  of  the  land  remains  uncultivated  ;  and  although  fome 
provinces,  as  AlfaK:e  and  Languedoc,  yield  an  exuberance  of  corn,  yet  this  article 
is  frequently  imported.  Indeed  all  Europe,  one  year  with  another,  does  not  pro- 
duce iuflicient  corn  for  its  own  confumption,  and  it  is  necefiary  to  have  fupplies. 
from  America,  whole  inhabitants  are  almoil  entirely  employed  in  ^.griculture. 

The  French  lately  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  lofs  arifing  from  their  preca- 
rious title  to  their  lands,  by  inftituting  academies  of  agriculture,  and  propofing 
premiums  for  its  improvements,  as  in  England  ;  but  thofe  expedients,  however, 
fuccefsful  they  may  be  in  particular  inflances,  can  never  become  of  general  utility 
in  any  but  a  free  country,  where  the  hufbandman  is  fure  of  enjoying  the  fruit  o£ 
his  labour,  Mhich  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  diftra6ted  ftate  of  their, 
public  affairs.  No  nation  is  better  fupplied  than  France  is,  with  wholefome  fprings  . 
and  water ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  excellent  ufe,  by  the  help  of  art  and 
engines,  for  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  Of  their  canals  and  mineral  waters,  dif-- 
tintl  notice  will  be  hereafter  taken. 

Mountains.]    The  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its  borders,  are  the  Alps,  , 
which  divide  France  from  Italy ;  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  France  from  Spam ; 
Vauge,  which  divides  Lorraine  from  Burgundy  and  Alface  ;  Mount  Jura,  which 
divides  Franche  Compte  from  Switzerland:  the  Cevennes,  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc ;  and  Mont  D'  Or,  in  the  province  of  Auvergne. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  principal  rivers  in  France  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  takes  its  courfe  north  and  north-weft, 
being,  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  computed  to  run  about 
500  miles.  The  Rhone  flows  on  the  fouth-weft  to  Lyons,  and  then  runs  on  due 
fouth  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Garonne  rifes  in  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  takes  its  courfe,  firft  north-eaft,  and  has  a  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  Seine,  foon 
after  its  rife,  rmis  to  the  north-weft,  vifiting  Troyes,  Paris,  and  Rouen,  in  its  way, 
and  falls  into  the  Engliih  channel  at  Havre.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Saone, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons ;  the  Charente,  which  rifes  near  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  difch?rges  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay  at  Rochefort;  the  Rhine,  whicli 
rifes  in  Switzerland,  is  the  eaftern  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
receives  the  Mofeile  and  the  Sarte  in  its  paffage ;  the  Somme,  which  runs  north- 
weft  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  Engliih  channel  below  Abbeville ;  the 
Var,  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  fouth,  dividing  France  from  Italy,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  v/eft  of  Nice.  The  Adour  runs  from  eaft  to  weft, 
through  Gafcogny,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 


*  It  is  computed  that,  of  this  extenfive  kingdom,  only  36  millions  of  acres  are  cultivated. 
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The  vnft  advantage,  both  in  commerce  and  convcniency,  which  avlCes  to  France 
from  thefe  rivers,  is  wonderfully  improved  by  the  artificial  canals  which  form  the 
chief  glory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XiV.  That  of  Languedoc  was  begun  in  the 
year  1666,  and  corapleated  in  1680:  it  was  intended  for  a  communication  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  fpeedier  paffage  of  the  French 
fleet  ;  but  though  it  was  carried  on  at  an  immenfe  expence,  for  100  miles,  over 
hills  and  vallies,  and  even  through  a  mountain  in  one  place,  it  has  not  anfwered 
the  end  in  view.  By  the  canal  of  Calais,  travellers  eafily  pafs  by  water  from 
thence  to  St.  Omer,  Graveline,  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  other  places.  The  canal 
of  Orleans  is  another  noble  work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  eighteen  leagues,  to  the 
immenfe  benefit  of  commerce  and  the  revenue.  France  abounds  with  other 
canals  of  the  like  kind,  which  render  her  inland  navigation  highly  commodious 
and  ben^cial. 

Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country.  There  is  one  at  the  top  of  a  hill  near 
Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bottomlefs.  There  is  another  at  IfToire,  in 
Auvergne  ;  and  one  at  La  BelTe,  in  which  if  you  throw  a  ftonen  it  caufes  a  noife 
like  thunder. 

Mineral  waters  and  ■)  The  waters  of  Bareges,  which  lie  near  the  borders 
REMARK  ABL*  SPRINGS,  j  of  Spain,  Under  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  have  of  late 
been  preferred  for  falubrity  to  all  others  in  France.  The  belt  judges  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  cures  performed  by  them,  are  more  owing  to  their  accidental  fuc- 
cefs  with  fome  great  perfons,  and  the  drinefs  of  the  air  and  foil,  than  to  the 
virtue  of  the  waters.  The  waters  of  Sultzbach  in  Alface  are  faid  to  cure  the 
palfy,  weak  nerves,  and  the  ftone.  At  Bagneres,  not  far  from  Bareges,  are  fe- 
veral  wholfome  minerals  and  baths,  to  which  people- refort,  as  to  the  Englifli 
baths,  at  fpring  and  autumn.  Forges,  in  Normandy,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters ;  and  thofe  of  St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  and  obftru£tions.  It  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  other  real  or  pretended  mineral  wells  in  France,  as 
well  as  many  remarkable  fprings :  but  there  is  one  near  Aigne  in  Auvergne,  which 
boils  violently,  and  makes  a  noife  like  water  thrown  upon  lime  ;  it  has  little  or 
no  tafte,  yet  polfelTes  a  poifonous  quality,  and  the  birds  that  drink  of  it  die  in- 
ftantly. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  France  has  many  unworked  mines,  which  would, 
be  very  productive,  if  duly  attended  to,  but  at  prefent  do  not  yield  minerals  fuf- 
ficient  for  confumption  ;  fteel  alone  is  imported,  to  the  annual  value  of  125,000!. 
Languedoc  is  faid  to  contain  veins  of  gold  and  lilver.  Alface  has  mines  of  filver 
and  copper,  but  not  rich  enough  to  bear  the  expence  of  working  them.  Alabafter, 
black  marble,  jafper  and  coal,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bretagne 
abounds  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  Saltpetre  is  made  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  fea-jalt  is  now  procured  free  from  oppreffive  duty,  but  not  remarkable 
for  its  purity.  At  Laverdau,  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of  chalk.  At  Berry 
there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  which  aids  the  fufion  of  metals,  and  is  ufed  for  dying,  par- 
ticularly the  beft  drab  cloths;  and  in  the  province  of  Anjou,  are  feveral  quarries  of 
fine  white  ftone.  Some  excellent  turquoifes  (the  only  gem  that  France  produces)  are 
found  in  Languedoc ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mines  of  marble  and 
free-ftone  open  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-i  France  abounds  in  excellent  roots,  in  all 
ductions  by  sea  and  land,  j  kinds  of  feafoning  and  fallads,  and  in  excel- 
lent fruits  of  all  kinds,  particularly  grapes,  figs,  prunes,  chefnuts,  cyder  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  capers  in  the  fouthern.  It  produces  annually,  though 
not  enough  for  confumption,  above  twelve  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  befides 
hemp,  flax,  manna,  faffron,  and  many  drugs.  Alface,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and 
efpecially  the  Pyrenee  mountains,  fupply  it  plentifully  with  timber  and  other 
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wood.  Silk  is  fo  plentifully  produced,  befidcs  what  is  imported,  as  to  afford  a 
coniiderable  trade.  The  cattle  and  horfes  are  neither  very  numerous,  nor  very 
good,  but  it  has  many  flocks  of  fine  Jlieep ;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption,  that 
both  fheep  and  wool  are  imported.  Ihe  province  of  Gatinois  produces  great 
quantities  of  f=iffron ;  1,600,000  acres  are  laid  out  in  vineyards.  The  wines  of 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Gafcony,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  provinces  of  France, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  they  need  only  be  mentioned.  It  is  fafticient  to  obferve, 
that  though  they  difler  very  fenfibly  in  their  tafte  and  properties,  yet  all  of  them 
are  excellent,  particularly  thofe  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  Hermit- 
age, and  Frontiniac ;  and  there  are  few  conftitutions,  be  they  ever  fo  valetudi- 
nary, to  which  fome  one  or  other  of  them  is  not  adapted. 

Wine,  the  ftaple,  is  made  to  the  value  of  15,000,000!.  annually,  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  which,  befides  brandy  and  vinegar,  was  exported.  Olive-oil  is  made 
in  large  quantities,  particularly  in  the  provinces  next  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the 
confumption  is  fo  great,  that  much  of  it  is  imported  from  Italy :  the  inferior  fort 
fupplies  the  foap^nanufatlories,  of  which  there  are  thirty-fix  at  Marfeilles. 

Oak,  elm,  alh,  and  other  timber,  common  in  England,  is  found  in  France ; 
but  it  is  faid,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  begin  to  feel  the  want  of 
fuel.  A  great  deal  of  fait  is  made  at  Rhee,  and  about  Rochefor^  on  the  coaft  of 
Saintonge.  Languedoc  produces  the  herb  kali,  which,  when  burnt,  makes  excel- 
lent barilla,  or  pot-afhes.  1  he  French  formerly  were  famous  for  horticulture,  but 
they  are  at  prefent  far  inferior  to  the  Englifli,  both  in  the  management  and  difpo- 
fition  of  their  gardens.  Prunes  and  capers  are  produced  at  Bourdeaux  and  near 
Toulon. 

France  contains  few  animals,  either  wild  or  tame,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
England,  except  wolves.  Their  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,  are  far  inferior 
to  the  Englifh ;  nor  is  the  wool  of  their  llieep  fo  fine.  The  hair  and  Ikins  of  the 
chamois  or  mountain  goats  are  very  valuable.  We  know  of  no  difference  between 
the  marine  productions  of  France  and  thofe  of  England,  but  that  the  form.er 
is  not  fo  well  ferved,  even  on  the  fea-coafts,  with  falt-water  fifh.  There  is  a  con- 
fiderable  herring-fifliery,  and  one  for  anchovies,  to  the  annual  amount  of  83,000!, 
befides  more  important  filheries  upon  the  coaft  of  America  and  Newfoundland. 

Forests.]  Ihe  chief  forelts  of  France  are  thofe  of  Orleans,  which  contain 
14,000  acres  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  afh,  &c.  and  the  forefl  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  near  as  large ;  and  near  Morchifmoir  is  a  foreft  of  tall,  ftraight  timber, 
of  4000  trees.  Befides  thefe,  large  numbers  of  woods,  fome  of  them  deferving 
the  name  of  forefls,  lie  in  different  provinces ;  but  too  remote  from  fea-carriage 
to  be  of  miuch  national  utility. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,")  According  to  the  lateft  and  beft 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  j  Calculations,  FrancJ  contaius  at  pre- 

fent about  25,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  was  lately  fappofed  by  fome  fpeculative 
men,  that  the  population  of  France  had  for  many  years  been  upon  the  decline  : 
but,  upon  an  accurate  invefligation,  the  reverfe  appeared  to  be  the  fatt ;  though 
this  country  certainly  loft  a  great  number  of  valuable  inhabitants  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edi6t  of  Nantes*.  The  proportion  of  the  people  of  England,  to  thofe  of 
France,  is  afferted  to  be  as  i  to  i^- 

The  French,  in  their  perfons,  are  rather  lower  than  their  neighbours ;  but  they 
are  w^ell  proportioned  and  a£tive.    The  ladies  are  celebrated  more  for  their  fpright- 

*  In  the  year  1598,  Henry  IV.  who  was  a  Pro-  ceeding  pei-fecutions,  drove  that  people  to  Eng- 

teftant,  and  jufth  ftyled  the  Great,  after  fighting  land,    Holland,  and  other  Proteftant  countries, 

his  Wc.y  to  the  crow  n  of  France,  paffed  the  famous  wi^ere  they  ellabliflied  the  fiik  manuf-dture,  to  the 

edi£l  of  Nantes,  wt.ich  fecured  to  the  Proteftants  great  prcju  ice  of  ti,e  country  that  perfeciited 

the  free  exercife  oi  their  religion  ;  but  this  edidk  them,  and  no  iefs  to  the  advantage  of  that  which 

was  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  which,  with  the  fuc-  received  them. 
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ly  wit  than  perfonal  beauty ;  the  peafantry  in  general  were  remarkably  ordinai-y, 
and  were  beft  cjefcribed  by  being  contrafted  with  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  acconiplifned  themfelves  in  the  academical  exercifes  of 
dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  in  the  praQice  of  which  they  excelled.  They  were  fond 
■of  hunting;  and  the  gentry,  before  the  Revolution,  had  left  off  their  heavy  jack- 
boots, their  huge  war-faddle,  and  monftrous  curb-bridle  in  that  exereife,  and  ac- 
commodated themfelves  to  the  Engliflr  fafliion. 

The  genius  and  manners  of  the  French  are  well  known,  and  have  been  the 
fubje£f  of  many  able  pens.  A  national  vanity  is  their  predominant  foible ;  and 
they  are  perhaps  the  only  people  who  have  derived  great  utility  from  this  weaknefs'. 
It  confirms  their  fenfe  of  honour,  fupports  them  under  misfortunes,  and  impels 
them  to  aftions  to  which  true  courage  infpires  other  nations.  This  character  has 
been  cofifpicuous  both  in  the  higher  and  muddling  ranks,  where  it  produces  excel- 
lent officers ;  and  in  the  common  fokliers  of  France,  who,  it  muft  be  confelTed,  in 
the  prefent  war  againfi:  the  allied  powers,  have  difcovered  prodigies  of  valour. 

This  lively  people  difplay  freedom  and  wit  in  their  converfation.  Their  diver- 
fions  are  much  the  fame  v/ith  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  but  their  gallantry  is  of  a  very 
different  complexion.  Their  attention  to  the  fair  degenerates  into  grofs  foppery 
in  the  men,  ancMn  the  ladies  it  is  fometiraes  kept  up  by  the  admiffion  of  indecent 
freedoms ;  but  the  feeming  levities  of  both  fexes  are  feldom  attended  with  that  cri- 
minality which,  to  people  not  ufed  to  their  manners,  they  feem  to  indicate ;  nor 
are  the  hulbands  fo  indifferent,  as  ftrangers  are  apt  to  imagine,  about  the  condu6t 
of  their  wives.  The  French  are  excefTively  credulous  and  litigious  ;  but  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  they  bear  depreffion  of  fortune  with  the  beft  grace;  though 
in  profperity  many  of  them  are  apt  to  be  infolent,  vain,  arbitrary,  and  impe- 
rious. 

The  French  are,  or  rather  were,  eminently  diftinguiflhed  for  their  politenefs  and 
good  manners,  which  may  be  traced,  though  in  different  proportions,  through  every 
order  of  fociety.  Indeed,  the  poliflied  mildnefs  of  French  manners,  and  the  gay 
and  fociable  turn  of  the  nation,  have  been  much  cenfured  for  infuicerity  ;  but  this 
charge  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  the  imputation  is  generally  owing  to  their  ex- 
cefs  of  civility,  which  throws  a  fufpicious  light  upon  their  candour.  The  French, 
in  private  life,  have  certainly  many  amiable  qualities,  and  a  great  number  of  in- 
ilances  of  generofity  and  difmtereftednefs  may  be  found  amongit  them. 

The  French  long  pofTefTed  the  lead  in  tafte,  fafhion,  and  drefs ;  but  it  feems  now 
to  be  in  the  wane,  and,  before  the  prefent  troubles,  they  thought  very  favourably  of 
the  Englifli.  People  of  fafhion  in  France  then  ftudied  the  Englifli  language,  and 
imitated  them  in  their  cuftoms,  amufements,  drefs,  and  buildings.  They  imitated  and 
admired  our  writers;  the  names' of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Pope,  Addifon, 
Hume,  Robertfon,  Richardfon,  and  many  others  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century, 
were  facred  among  the  French  of  any  education  ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  wait- 
ings of  fuch  men  have  equally  contributed,  with  our  military  reputation,  to  raife 
the  name  of  Great  Britain  to  that  degree  in  which  it  is  now  held  by  foreign  nations"; 
and  to  render  the  knowledge  of  our  language  an  ornamental  and  alraoft  neceffary 
accomplifhment.  But  we  cannot  quit  this  article  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  French,  without  giving  a  more  minute  view  of  fome  ftriking  peculiarities 
recently  prevailing  among  this  people,  from  the  remarks  of  a  late  ingenious 
traveller,  who  was  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  various  other  productions  in  polite  lite- 
rature. " 

"  The  natural  levity  of  the  French,  fays  Sm6llett,  is  reinforced  by  the  nioft  pre- 
pofterous  education,  and  the  example  of  a  giddy  people,  ei.gaged  in  the  mofl:  frivo- 
lous purfuits.    A  Frenchman  is,  by  fome  prieft  or  monk,  taught  to  read  his  mother 
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tongue,' and  to  fay  his  prayers  in  a  language  he  does  not  underftand.  He  learns  to 
dance  and  to  fence  by  the  luafters  of  thofe  fciences.  He  becomes  a  complete  con- 
noifleur  in  drelling  hair,  and  in  adorning  his  own  perfon,  under  the  hand  and  initruc- 
tions  of  his  barber  and  valet-de-chambre.  If  he  learns  to  play  upon  the  flute  or  the 
riddle,  he  is  altogether  irrefiftible.  But  he  piques  himfelf  upon  being  polilliQd 
above  the  natives  of  any  other  country,  by  his  converfation  with  the  fair  fex.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  communication,  with  which  he  is  indulged  from  his  tender  years, 
he  learns  like  a  parrot,  by  rote,  the  whole  circle  of  French  compliments,  which  are 
a  fet  of  phrafes,  ridiculous  even  to  a  proverb ;  and  thefe  he  throws  out  indifcri- 
minately  to  all  women  without  diftinclion,  in  the  exercife  of  that  kind  of  addrefs 
which  is  here  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  gallantry.  It  is  an  exercife,  by  the  re- 
petition of  which  he  becomes  very  pert,  very  familiar,  and  very  impertinent.  A 
Frenchman,  in  confequence  of  his  mingling  with  the  females  from  his  infancy,  not 
only  becomes  acquainted  with  all  their  cuftoms  and  humours,  but  grows  wonder- 
fully alert  in  performing  a  thoufand  little  offices,  which  are  overlooked  by  other 
men,  whofe  time  harth  been  fpent  in  making  more  valuable  acquifitions.  He  en- 
ters, without  ceremony,  a  lady's  bed-chamber  while  ilie  is  in  bed,  reaches  her 
whatever  fhe  wants,  airs  her  fliift,  and  helps  to  put  it  on.  He  attends  at  her  toi- 
lette, regulates  the  dilfribution  of  her  patches,  and  advifes  wher^  to  lay  on  the 
paint.  If  he  vifits  her  when  fhe  is  dreffed,  and  perceives  the  leaft  impropriety  in 
her  coiffure,  he  infills  upon  adjufting  it  with  his  own  hands.  If  he  fees  a  curl,  or 
even  a  fingle  hair  amifs,  he  produces  his  comb,  his  fcilTors,  and  pomatum,  and  fets 
it  to  rights  with  the  dexterity  of  a  profefTed  frifeur.  He  fquires  her  to  everyplace 
fhe  vifits,  either  on  pleafure  or  bufinefs ;  and,  by  dedicating  his  whole  time  to  her, 
renders  himfelf  neceflary  to  her  occafions.  In  fliort,  of  all  the  coxcombs  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  a  French  pettt-niaitre  is  the  moft  impertinent ;  and  they  are  all  pe- 
ttts-maitres,  from  the  marquis  who  glitters  in  lace  and  embroidery,  to  the  garcon 
harbier  (barber's  boy)  covered  with  meal,  who  firuts  with  his  hair  in  a  long  queue, 
and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

"  A  Frenchman  will  fooner  part  with  his  religion  than  his  hair.  Even  the  fol- 
diers  in  France  wear  a  long  queue ;  and  this  ridiculous  foppery  has  defcended 
to  the  loweft  clafs  of  people.  The  boy  who  cleans  fhoes  at  the  corner  of  a  flreet 
has  a  tail  of  this  kind  hanging  down  to  his  rump ;  and  the  beggar  who  drives  an 
afs,  wears  his  hair  en  queue,  though,  perhaps,  he  has  neither  fhirtnor  breeches. 

"  I  fhall  only  mention  one  cuftom  more,  which  feems  to  carry  human  afFeftation 
to  the  very  fartheft  verge  of  folly  and  extravagance  :  that  is,  the  manner  in  which 
the  faces  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  part 
of  the  fair  fex,  in  fome  other  countries,  make  ufe  of  fard  and  vermilion  for  very 
different  purpofes ;  namely,  to  help  a  bad  or  faded  complexion,  to  heighten  the 
graces,  or  conceal  the  defefts  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time.  I  fhall  not 
inquire  whether  it  is  juft  and  honeft  to  impofe  in  this  manndl'  on  mankind ;  if  it  is 
not  honeft,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  artful  and  politic,  and  fliews  at  leaft  a  defire  of 
being  agreeable.  But  to  lay  it  on,  as  the  fafhion  in  France  prefcribes  to  all  the 
ladies  of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear  without  this  badge  of  diftin6tion,  is 
to  difguife  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  odious  and  deteftable  to 
every  fpeftator  who  has  the  leaft  relifh  left  for  nature  and  propriety.  As  for  the 
fard,  or  zvhite,  with  which  their  necks  and  flioulders  are  plaillered,  it  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  excufable,  as  their  fkins  are  naturally,  brown,  or  fallow ;  but  the  rouge, 
which  is  daubed  on  their  faces,  from  the  chin  up  to  the  eye.s,  without  the  leaft  art 
or  dexterity,  not  only  deftroys  all  diftinftion  of  features,  but  renders  the  afpeft 
really  frightful,  or  at  leaft  conveys  nothing  but  the  idea  of  difguft  and  averlion. 
Without  "this  horrible  mafk,  no  married  lady  is  admitted  at  court,  or  in  any  polite 
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afTcmbly ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  diftinflion,  which  none  of  the  lower  claffes  dare 
afTume." 

The  above  pI8;ure  of  French  manners,  before  the  revolution,  is  drawn  with  wit  and 
fpirit,  and  is  in  fome  refpe6ts  highly  chara£teriftic ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  flattering- 
portrait,  and  the  faults  and  failings  of  this  vivacious  people  are  too  much  magnified. 
With  all  their  defefts,  the  French  had  many  good  qualities,  paid  great  attention  to 
ftrangers  j  and  a  general  tafte  for  literature  prevailed  among  thofe  in  the  better  ranks 
of  life. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  both  fexes  is  well  known,  but  is,  however,  fo  variable, 
that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  defcribe  it.  They  certainly  have  more  invention  in 
that  particular  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  ard  their  frequently  changing  their 
fafhions  was  of  infinite  iervice  to  their  manula6hires. 

Religion.]  By  the  laws  of  the  new  conllitution,  no  man  is  to  be  molefted  for 
his  opinions,  nor  interrupted  in  the  exercife  of  his  religiouj  The  territorial  polTef- 
fions  of  the  Gallican  church  have  been  claimed  as  national  property,  and  difpofed 
of,  through  the  medium  of  a  paper  m.oney  called  afiignats,  for*the  creditors  of  the 
ftate  j  and  the  clergy  made  dependent  upon  penfionary  eftabliflnnents  paid  out  of 
the  national  treafary ;  out  of  which  alfo  is  paid  the  expences  ot  worfliip,  the  reli- 
gious, and  the  poor.  All  monailic  eftabliihments  are  fupprefied ;  but  the  prefent 
friars  and  nuns  are  allowed  to  obferve  their  vows,  and  the  nuns  optionally  to  remain 
in  their  convents,  or  retire  upon  penfions. 

The  clergy  are  elective  by  the  people,  and  take  an  oath  to  obferve  J:he  laws  of 
the  new  conftitution  *.  They  notify  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome  their  union  in  doctrine, 
but  do  riot, pay  him  fees,  nor  acknowledge  any  fubordination  to  his  authority. 
They  are  fupplied  with  lodgings  upon  their  livings,  wheron  they  are  obliged  to 
refide,  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  vote  as  a£tive  citizens,  and  are 
eligible  to  fome  lay-offices  in  the  dillrifts,  but  to  no  principal  ones. 

Archbishopricks,  bishopricks,  &c.]  France,  divided  into  nine  metropolitan 
circles,  has  a  Metropolitan  Bishop  with  a  fynod  in  each,  befides  one  for 
I^iris.  The  metropolitan  bifliop  is  confirmed  by  the  eldeft  bifliop  in  his  circle. 
Appeals  are  made  from  the  bifliops  to  thefe  fynods. 

A  Bishop  isappointed  to  each  of  the  eighty-three  departments,  which  form  fo  many 
diocefes.  They  are  appointed  by  the  eleftoral  alTembly  of  the  department,  and 
confirmed  by  the  metropolitan  biiliop,  but  muft  have  held  an  ecclefiaflical  office  fif- 
teen years.  The  falaries  are  from  500I.  to  840I.  per  annum.  Each  diocefe  has  alfo 
a  feminary,  with  three  vicars  and  a  vicar  general,  to  prepare  ftudcnts  for  holy  orders  ^ 
and  thefe  vicars  form  a  council  for  the  bidiop. 

Vicars  of  oifnops  are  chofen  by  the  bifnop,  from  among  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe, 
who  have  done  duty  ten  year's,    'i  he  falaries  are  from  84I.  to  250I.  per  annum. 

Ministers  of  pariflies  or  cures  in  the  diftrifts  are  confirmed  by  the  bifliop,  and 
they  muft  have  been\icars  to  minifters  five  years.  They  have  falaries  from  50I.  to 
11 61.  per  annum,  and,  when  infirm,  receive  penfions. 

Vicars  of  minifters  are  chofen  by  the  rninifter,  from  among  the  priefts  admitted 
in  the  diocefe  by  the  bifhop,  and  receive  falaries  from  30I.  to  lool.  fterling  per 
annum. 

-  France  contains  more  than  two  millions  of  non-catholics  3  and  the  protejiants,  who 
are  greatly  increafing,  are,  in  proportion  to  the  catholics,  as  i  to  12.  There  are 
already  many  regular  congregations,  viz.  German  Lutherans,  French  and  Swifs 
Calvinills,  Eohcm.ian'anabaptifts,  and  Vt^alloon  or  Flemifli  difiidents,  befides  many 
chapels  for  the  ainbaffadors.    It  alfo  contains  many  Jews. 

*  Many  cf  the  dergy,  called  refiaeflory  pr'eftf,  from  a  confcicntious  refufal  of  this  oath,  have  been 
cjedcd  from  their  tenefices,  and  linafiy  ci  the  popular  curates  m^de  bifhops. 
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Language.]  One  of  the  wifefl:  meafures  of  Lewis  XiV.  was  his  on  courage' 
ment  of  every  propofal  that  tended  to  the  purity  and  perfeftion  of  the  French  hm- 
guage.  His  munificence,  with  other  concurring  caufes,  rendered  it  the  moil  uni- 
verfal  of  all  the  living -tongues.  The  French  is  chiefly  compofed  of  words  radi- 
cally Latin,  with  many  German  derivatives  introduced  by  the  Franks.  It  is  now 
rather  on  the  decay  ;  its  corner  ftones,  fixed  under  Lewis  XIV.  are  as  it  were 
loofened  ;  and  in  the  prefent  mode  of  writing,  and  expreffing  thenifeives,  the  mo- 
dern French  too  often  abandon  that  grammatical  ftandard,  which  alone  can  render 
a  language  claffical  and  permanent. 

As  to  the  properties  of  the  language,  it  wants  the  dignity  and  energy  of  the 
Englifli,  but  is  well  adapted  to  fubjefts  void  of  elevation  or  paffion,  and  well  ac- 
commodated to  dalliance,  compliments,  and  common  converfation. 

The  Lord's  prayer  in  French  is  as  follows :  Noire  pe're  qui  es  mix  cieux,  ton  mm 
foit  JanElifie.  Ion  regne  vie>me.  Ta  volenti  Jolt  faite  en  la  terre  comme  cm  del.  Donne 
nous  aujourd'hui  7iotre  pain  quotidien.  Pardonne  nous  nos  o fences,  comme  nous  pardonnons  a 
ceiix  qui  nans  out  offefij'es.  Et  ne  nous  indui  point  en  tentation,  mais  nous  delivre  du  n:al  : 
car  a  tot  ejl  k  regne,  la  puijjance,  et  la  gloire,  anx  Jiecles  des  fiecles.  Amen. 

Leakning  and  learned  men  ]  The  French,  like  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, were  for  many  centuries  immerfed  in  barbaritv.  The  firft  learning  they  be- 
gan to  acquire  was  not  of  that  kind  which  improves  the  underftanding,  correfts 
the  tafte,  or  regulates  the  affedions.  It  confifted  in  a  fubtile  and  quibbling  logic, 
which  was  more  adapted  to  pervert  that  to  improve  the  faculties.  But  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which  firft  arofe  in  Italy,  diftufed  itfelf  among 
the  French,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  literary  purfuits.  This,  together  with 
the  encouragement  which  the  polite  and  learned  Francis  I.  gave  to  all  men  of  me- 
rit, was  extremely  beneficial  to  French  literature.  During  this  reign,  many  learn- 
ed men  appeared  in  France,  who  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  writ- 
ings \  among  whom  were  Budeus,  Clement  Marot,  Peter  du  Chatel,  Rabelais,  and 
Peter  Ramus.  The  nam.es  of  Henry  and  Robert  Stephens  are  mentioned  by  every 
real  fcholar  with  reverence.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  feventeenth  century, 
that  the  French  began  to  write  with  elegance  in  their  own  language.  The  Aca- 
demie  Frangoife  was  formed  for  promoting  this  purpofe ;  and  though  their  labours, 
confidered  as  a  body,  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  might  have  been  expefted,  fome 
particular  academicians  did  great  fervice  to  letters.  In  faiSl,  hterary  copartnerlhips 
are  feldom  veiy  fuccefsful.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  The  academy  publiihed  a  dictionary  for  improving  the  French  language  : 
it  was  generally  condemned.  Furetieres,  a  fmgle  academician,  publiflies  another: 
it  meets  Vvath  univerfai  approbation. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Auguftus  of  France.  The  protetlion  he  gave  to  letters, 
and  the  penfions  he  beftowed  on  learned  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which, 
by  calculation,  little  exceeded  i2,oool.  per  annum,  gained  him  more  glory  than 
ail  the  military  enterpriies  upon  which  he  expended  ib  many  millions.  The  learn- 
ed men  who  appeared  in  France  during  this  reign  are  too  numerous  to  be  parti- 
cularifed.  The  tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Corneille,  have  defervedly  obtained  a 
very  high  reputation  :  the  firft  was  diftinguilhed  for  his  Ikill  in  moving  the  paf- 
fions;  the  fecond  for  majefty  j  and  both,  for  the  ftrength  and  jaftncfs  of  their 
painting,  the  elegance  of  their  tafte,  and  their  ftritl  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
drama.  Moliere  would  have  exhaufted  the  fubjecls  of  comedy,  were  they  not 
every  where  inexhauftible,  and  particularly  in  France.  In  works  of  fatire,  and  in 
criticifm,  Boiieau,  who  was  a  clofer  imitator  of  the  ancients,  occupies  the  firft 
place.  But  France  has  not  yet  produced  an  epic  poem  that  can  be  compared 
with  Milton's ;  nor  a  genius  of  the  fame  extenfive  and  univerfai  kind  with  Shak- 
ipeare,  equally  fitted  for  the  gay  and  the  ferious,  the  humorous  and  the  fublime. 
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In  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the  French  are  greatly  cmr  fupe- 
riors :  Bofluet,  Bpurdaloue,  Flechier,  and  Maffillon,  carried  pulpit  eloquence  to 
a  degree  of  perfeftion  unexampled  and  unrivalled.  The  French  have  not  fo  many 
good  didaftic  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  political  fubjefts,  as  have  appeared 
in  Great  Britain.  But  France  has  produced  fome  great  men,  who  do  honour  to 
humanity ;  whofe  career  no  obftacle  could  ftop,  whofe  freedom  no  government, 
however  defpotic,  no  religion,  however  fuperftitious,  could  curb  or  reftrain.  As 
an  hiftorian,  De  Thou  is  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife :  and  vfho  is  ignorant  of 
Pafcal,  or  of  the  archbiftiop  of  Cambray  ?  Few  men  have  done  more  fervice  to 
religion,  either  by  their  writings  or  their  lives.  As  for  Montefquieu,  he  has  been, 
with  fome  juftice,  extolled  as  the  legiflator  of  nations  ;  his  works  are  read  in  every 
country  and  language,  and  wherever  they  go,  they  enlighten  and  liberalife  the 
mind.  And,  indeed,  the  diftinguifhed  literary  .productions  of  Lewis  XV.'s  reign 
univerfally  breath  fentiments  incompatible  with  fuperfrition  or  defpotifmj  but  too 
many  of  them  incur  the  oppolite  reproach  of  irreligion  and  licence. 

In  the  Belles  Lettres,  poetical  and  mifcellaneous  way,  no  nation  ever  produced 
a  greater  number  of  amuling  authors  ;  but  unfortunately  amufement  is  too  often, 
not  only  their  chief,  but  their  fole  end  and  aim,  which  many  of  them  (particularly 
Voltaire  and%is  imitators)  have  purfued  at  the  expence  of  virtue  and  good 
morals. 

Before  the  immortal  Newton  appeared  in  England,  Defcartes  was  held  the 
greateft  philofopher  in  modern  times.  He  was  the  firft  who  applied  algebra  to  the 
folution  of  geometrical  problems,  which  naturally  paved  the  way  to  the  analytical 
difcoveries  of  Newton.  Many  eminent  mathematicians  have  flouriflied  in  the 
prefent  age,  particularly  Clairaut,  Bezout,  and  D.'Alembert  j  but  none  whofe 
inventive  genius  entitles  them  to  rank  in  the  firft  clafs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  French  have  almoft  vied  with  the 
Englifli  in  natural  philofophy.    Bufifon  would  deferve  to  be  reckoned  among  men 
of  fcience,  were  he  not  more  remarkable,  for  his.  eloquence  than  his  philofophy, , 
He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  philofophical  painter  of  nature  j  and,  under  this  view, 
h  is  Natural  Hiftory  is  the  firft  work  of  its  kind. 

Their  painters,  Pouflin,  Le  Brun,  and,  above  all,  Le  Sueur,  did  honour  to  the  age 
of  Lewis  XIV.  And  in  our  own  times,  Mr.  Greufe,  for  portraits  and  converfation- 
pieces,  never  perhaps  was  excelled. 

Sculpture  is  in  general  better  underftood  in  France  than  in  moft  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Their  engravings  on  copper  plates  have  been  univerfally  and  juftly 
celebrated  ;  but  fuch  a  liberal  patronage  has  been  afforded  to  Englifti  artifts,  that 
they  are  now  thought  to  excel  their  ingenious  neighbours,  and  have  rivalled  them 
alfo  in  the  manufadture  of  the  paper  proper  for  fuch  impreffions.  Their  treatifes 
on  fhip-building  and  engineering  ftand  unrivalled ;  but  in  the  pra61ice  of  both  they 
■are  outdone  by  the  Englifh.  No  genius  has  hitherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the 
theory  or  praftice  of  fortification.  The  French  were  our  fuperiors  in  civil  archi- 
•tefture  ;  though  we  now  furpafs  them  in  this  art. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that,  in  confequence  of  ma,ny  recent 
•difcoveries  in  chemiftry,  natural  hiftory,  geography,  &c.  the  French  literati  had' 
made  great  progrefs  in  new-modelling  and  enlarging  the  Encyclopaedia,  or  Ge- 
neral Diftionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  originally  drawn  up  by  the  moft  able- 
mafters  in  each  branch  of  literature,  in  28  volumes  in  folio  (fix  of  which  are  cop- 
per-plates), under  the"  dire ftion  of  M.elfieurs  D'Alembert  and  Diderot. 

Universities  and  public  colleges.]  Thefe  literary  inftitutions.  fuf- 
taincd-  a  confiderable  lofs  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  who  made  the 
languages,  arts,  and  fciences,  their  particular  ftudy,  and,  taught  them  all  over 
France.  The  univerfities  or  public  colleges,  are  in  number  twenty-eight,  as 
foUow  3  Aix,  Angiers,  Aries,  Avignon,  Befan9on,  Bourdeaux,  Bourges,  Caen, 
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Cahors,  Dol,  Douay,  La  Fleche^  Montauban,  Montpellier,  Nantes,  Orange, 
Orleans,  Paris,  Perpignan,  Poitiers,  Point  Moufon,  Richlieu,  Rheims,  Soiffons, 
Stralbourg,  Touloufe,  Tournoife,  and  Valence,  Among  thefe  the  Sorbonne  at 
Paris  was  the  moll  celebrated. 

Academies.]  The  following  literary  eftablilhments  were  fupported  out  of  the 
national  treafury :  the  French  Academy,  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  King's  Library,  Obfervatory,  and  the  Free- 
fchool  of  delign. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,")  Few  countries,  if  we  except  Italy,  can 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  boaft  of  more  Valuable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  France.  Some  of  the  French  antiquities  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and:- 
confequently,  compared  with  them,  thofe  of  Rome  are  modern.  Father  Mabillon 
has  given  us  a  moft  curious  account  of  the  fepulchres  of  their  kings,  which  have 
been  difcovered  fo  far  back  as  Pharamond ;  and  fome  of  them,  when  broke  open^ 
w^ere  found  to  contain  ornaments  and  jev^'els  of  value.  At  Rheims,  and  other  parts 
of  France,  are  t6»be  feen  triumphal  arches:  the  moft  entire  is  at  Orange,  erefted 
on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  Caius  Marius 
and  Luftatius  Catulus.  After  Gaul  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans 
took  delight  in  adorning  it  with  magnificent  edifices,  both  civil  ttid  facred ;  fome 
of  which  are,  more  entire  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  itfelf  The  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  are  to  be  found  in  Chalons,  and  likewife  at  Vienne.  Nifmes,  how- 
ever, exhibits  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  ancient  architecture  of  any  place 
in  France.  The  famous  Pont  du  Garde  was  raifed  in  the  Auguftan  age  by  the 
Roman  colony  of  Nifmes,  to  convey  a  ftream  of  water  between  two  mountains  for 
the  ufe  of  that  city;  and  the  building  is  frefii  to  this  day ;  it  confifts  of  three  bridges, 
or  tiers  of  arches,  one  above  another ;  the  height  is  174  feet,  and  the  length  extends 
to  723.  Many  other  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found  at  Nifmes;  but  the  chief  are 
the  temple  of  Diana  ;  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  fineft  and  moft 
entire  of  the  kind,  of  any  in  Europe ;  but  above  all,  the  houfe  erefted  by  the 
emperor  Adrian,  called  the  Maifon  Carree.  The  architefilure  and  fculpture  of  this 
building  are  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,  that  it  enchants  even  the  moft  ignorant ;  and 
it  is  ftill  entire,  being  very  little  affefted  either  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  the 
havock  of  vt^ar.  At  Paris,  in  La  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  a 
palace,  or  therma;,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  furnamed 
the  Apoftate,  about  the  year  356,  after  the  fame  model  as  the  baths  of  Dioclefian. 
The  remains  of  this  ancient  edifice  confift  of  many  arches,  and  within  them  a  large 
faloon.  It  is  fabricated  of  a  kind  of  maftic,  the  compofition  of  .which  is  not  now 
known,  intermixed  with  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  free-ftone  and  bricks.  But  the 
moft  extraordinary  of  all  artificial  curiofities  are  the.  fubterraneous- caverns  at  Paris  : 
for  the  firft  building  of  that  city,  it  .w^as  neceffary  to  get  the  ftone  in  the  environs  : 
as  Paris  was  enlarged,  the  ftreets  and  fuburbs  extended  to,  and  were  built  on  the 
ancient  quarries  from  which  the  ftone  had  been  taken ;  and  hence  proceed  the 
caverns  or  frightful. cavities,  which  are  found  under  the  houfe s  in  feveral  quarters 
of  the  city.  Eight  perfons  lately  periflied  in  one  of  them,  a  gulf  of  1 50  feet  deep  ; 
which  excited  the  police  and  government,  to  caufe  the  buildings  of  feveral  quar- 
ters to  be  priv-ately  propped  up.  All  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James's,  Harp-ftreet, 
and  even  the  llreet  of  Tournon  fiand  upon  the  ancient  quarries,  and  pillars  have 
been  erefted  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  houfes. — 'But  as  the  lofty  buildings, 
towers  and  fteeples,  now  tell  the  eye,  that  what  is  feen  in  the  air,  is  wanting  under 
the  feet,  fo  it  would  not  require  a  very  violent  Ihock,  to  throw  back  the  ftones  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  have  been  raifed*. 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  vol.  a., — See  alfo  Monthly 
Review  for  1786,  vol.  75,  p.  414. 
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At  Aries  in  Provence  is  an  obeliilc  of  oriental  granite,  52  feet  high,  and  feven 
feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and  all  but  one  ftone.  Roman  temples  and  aquedufts 
are  frequent  in  France.  The  mod  remarkable  are  in  Burgundy  and  Guienne.  The 
pafiaoe^  cut  through  the  middle  of  a  rock  near  Briancon  in  Dauphiny,  is  thought 
to  be  a  Roman  work,  if  not  of  greater  antiquity.  The  round  buckler  of  maify 
filvcr,  taken  out  of  the  Rhone  in  1665,  being  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
\veighing  twenty-one  pounds,  containing  the  ilory  of  Scipio's  continence,  is  thought 
to  be  coeval  with  that  great  general.  Innumerable  antiquities,  found  in  France, 
have  been  collefted  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious 

Cities  and  towns.]  Thefe  are  numerous;  of  which  we  fhall  mention  only- 
Paris,  Lille,  and  their  principal  fee^-ports,  Breft  and  Toulon. 

Lifle,  in  French  Flanders,  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  regular  and  ftrongeft 
fortification  in  Europe,  and  was  the  mafter-piece  of  the  famous  Vauban.  It  is 
generally  garrifoned  with  above  10,000  regulars;  and  for  its  magnificence  and 
elegance,  it  is  called  Little  Paris.  Its  manufaftures  of  filk,  cambric,  and  camblets, 
were  very  confidcrable ;  and  its  inhabitants  am.ount  to  about*  100,000.  Every 
reader  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Dunkirk,  which  the  French  were  obliged 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  deraolifli;  but  it  is  ftill  a  thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  Engliih, 
by  being  a  harWour  for  their  fmugglers.  The  reft  of  French  Flanders,  and  its 
Netherlands,  abound  with  fortified  towns,  which  carried  on  very  gainful  manu 
■fatiures. 

Moving  fouthward,  we  come  to  the  Tfle  of  France  ;  the  capital  of  which,  and 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  Paris.  This  city  has  been  fo  often  defcribed,  that  it  may 
appear  fuperfluous  to  mention  it  more  particularly,  were  it  not  that  the  vanity  of 
the  French  has  given  it  a  preference,  which  it  by  no  -means  deferves,  to  all  the 
capitals  in  the  world,  in  every  refpeft,  not  excepting  even  population.  Many  of 
the  Englilli  have  been  iinpofed  upon  in  this  point ;  particularly  by  calculating 
from  the  births  and  burials  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  exclude  the  moft 
populous  pariflies  about  London.  Another  miftake  arifes  from  this  fource,  viz.  the 
number  of  diffenters  of  all  kinds  in  and  about  London,  who  do  not  regifter  the 
births  of  their  children  ;  and  from  many  of  the  poorer  fort,  who  will  not  afford  the 
fmall  expence  of  fuch  a  regiftration.  Another  peculiarity  exifting  in  London  is, 
that  moft  of  the  citizens  in  affluent  circumftances,  when  they  find  themfelves  con- 
fumptive,  or  otherwife  indifpofed,  retire  into  the  country,  where  they  are  buried, 
and  thereby  excluded  from  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  population  of  Paris,  there- 
fore, where  the  regifters  are  more  exaft,  and  acceffible  to  the  poor,  and  where  'the 
religion  and  the  police  were,  before  the  troubles,  more  uniform  and  ftri6f,  is  far 
more  eafily  afcertained  than  that  of  London  ;  and  by  the  beft  accounts,  it  does  not 
exceed  7  or  800,000,  which  is-  far  (hort  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  con  - 
tiguous parifhes. 

Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  city,  the  univcrfity,  and  that  which  w^as 
formerly  called  the  town.  The  city  is  old  Paris ;  the  univerfity  and  the  town  are 
the  new.  Paris  contains  more  works  of  magnificence  than  utility.  Its  pa- 
laces were,  fliowy,  and  forae  of  its  ftreets,  fquares,  hotels,  hofpitals,  and  churches, 
fuperbly  decorated  with  a  profufion  of  paintings,  tapeftry,  images,  and  ftatues  ; 
but  Paris,  notwithftanding  its  boafted  police,  was  always  greatly  inferior  to  London, 
in  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  the  folid  enjoyments  of  fociety.  Without  entering 
into  more  minute  difquifitions,  Paris,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  the  paradife  of  fplendor 
•and  difiipation.  Ihe- tapeftry  of  the  Gobelines*  is  unequalled  for  beauty  and 
•richnefs.   The  Louvre  is  a  building  that  do'cs  honour  to  architefture  itfelf ;  it  was 

*  One  Coble:,  a  noted  dyer  at  Rheims,  was  the    fince;  and  here  the  great  Colbert,  about  the  \e.'.r 
firft  who  fettled  in  this  place,  in  the  reign  of  Fran-    1667,  eftabliflied  that  valuable  manufactory.  ' 
CIS  I.  and  the  houfe  has  retained  his  name  ever 
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adorned  by  many  excellent  inftitutions  for  the  arts  and  fciences,  particularly  the 
three  academics,  and  ennobled  by  the  reiidence  ot  the  learned.    The  Tuiileries, 
the  palace  of  Orleans,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Luxembourg,  where  a  valuable  colIeiSlion 
of  paintings  were  (hewn,  the  palace  and  library  (which  belonged  to  the  late 
unfortunate  king),  the  guild-hall,  and  the  hofpital  for  the  invalids,  were  fuperb  to 
the  higheft  degree.    The  city  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be  tifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
The  hotels,  formerly  occupied  by  the  French  noblefle  at.  Paris,  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room  with  their  court-yards-aird  gardens ;  and  fo  do  their  convents  and 
churches.    Ihe  ttreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very  high;  many  of  them 
feven  ftories.    The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and  generally  mean,  even  to  wretch- 
cdnefs,  owing  partly  to  their  containing  a  different  family  on  every  floor.  T])e 
river  Seine,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  not  half  fo  large  as  the 
Thames  at  London  ;   it  is  too  far  diftant  from  the  Tea  for  the  purpofes  of  naviga- 
tion, and  furniflied  with  boats  only  for  the  purpofe  of  palling  from  one  fide  of  the- 
river  to  the  other,i^in  places  diflant  from  the  bridges,  which  are  built  of  ilone  or 
wood,  with  little  to  recommend  them.   The  ftreets  ot  Paris  were  generally  crowd* 
cd,  particularly  with  coaches,  which  gave  that  capital  the  appearance  of  wealth 
and  grandeur,  though  in  reality  there  was  more  Ihew  than  fubllance.    The  glit- 
tering carriages  that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  fii  angers,  were  molfly  common  hacks,  hired- 
by  the  day  or  week  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who  vifit  that  city ;  and  in  truth, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  trade  of  Paris  arofe  trom  the  conftant  fuccellion  of  ftrangers 
arriving  daily  from  every  nation  and  quarter  of  the  globe.    This  afcendancy  Vs^as 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  reputation  of  their  language,  their  politenefs  and  magni- 
ficence, their  libraries,  and  collections  of  paintings,  all  open  to  the  public  ;  the 
cheapnefs  of  provifions,  excellency  ot  the  t  rench  wines,  and  above  all,  the  purity 
of  the  air  and  climate  in  France.    With  all  thefe  advantages,  Paris,  in  general,, 
will  not  bear  a  comparifon  with  London,  in  the  more  effential  circumftances  of  a 
thriving  foreign  ar.d  domeftic  trade,  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  ftreets,  elegance  of 
their  houfes,  efpecially  within ;  the  plenty  of  water,  and  that  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  Seine,  which  generally  difagrees  with  ftrangers,  as  do  likewife  their  fmall 
wines.    In  the  houfes  of  Paris,  moft  of  the  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have  no 
ether  kind  of  cleaning  than  that  of  being  fprinkled  with  water,  and  fwept  once 
a  day.    Thefe  brick  floors,  the  ftone  ftairs,  the  want  of  wainfcoting  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  thick  party-walls  of  ftone,  are,  however,   good  prefervatives 
againft  fire,  which  feldom  does  anv  damag-e  in  this  citv.    Inftead  of  wainfcot- 
ing,  the  walls  are  covered  with  tapeftry  or  damafk.  The  beds  in  general  are  very 
good,  and  well  ornamented  with  tefter  and  curtains  ;  but  bugs  are  here  a  moll 
intolerable  nuifance,  which  frequently  oblige  ftrangers  to  fleep  on  the  floor,  during 
the  heat  of  the  fumm.er.    Their  fliops  are  but  poorly  ftored  with  goods  ;  and  the 
lliop-keepers  and  tradefmen,  an  indolent,  loitering  people,  feldom  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  dinner  in  any  other  than  a  morning  drefs,  of  velvet  cap,  filk  night- 
govv'n,  and  morocco  flippers ;  but  when  they  intend  a  vifit,  or  going  abroad,  all  the 
punctilios  of  a  courtier  are  attended  to,  and  hardly  the  refeniblance  of  a  man  re- 
mains.   There  is  a  remarkable  contrail;  between  this  clafs  of  people,  and  thofe  of 
the  fame  rank  in  London.  In  Paris,  the  women  pack  up  jjarcels,  enter  the  orders, 
and  do  moft  of  the  drudgery  bufinefs  of  the  ihop,  while  the  hufband  loiters 
about,  talks  of  the  great,  of  falhions  and  diverfions,  and  the  invincible  force 
cf  their  armies.    The  fplendour  of  the  grand  m.onarque  ufed  alio  to  be  with  them 
a  favourite  topic  of  converfation,  previous  to  the  change  in  their  political  fyftem. 
The  Parifians,  however,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  France  in  general,  are  temperate 
in  their  living;  and  to  be  drunken  is  confidered  as  iufamous.    Eread,  and  all  man- 
ner of  butchers'  meat  and  poultry,  were  tolerably  good  in  Fails  ;  the  beef  is  ex- 
cellent ;  the  wine  they  generally  drink,  is  a  very  thin  kind  cf  Burgundy.  The 
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common  people,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  live  chiefly  on  bread,  butter,  grapes,  and 
fmall  wine.  The  Parifians  fcarcely  know  the  ufe  of  tea,  but  they  have  coffee  in 
plenty.  The  police  of  Paris  v/as  fo  well  attended  to,  that  quarrels,  accidents,  or 
felonies,  feldom  happened;  and  llrangers,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  let  their 
appearance  be  ever  lb  uncommon,  met  with  the  moft  polite  treatment.  The  ftreets 
were  patrolled  at  night  by  horfe  and  foot,  fo  judicioully  ftationed,  that  no  offender 
could  efcape  their  vigilance.  They  likewife  vifited  the  publicans  precifely  at  the 
hour  of  twelve  at  night,  to  fee  that  the  company  were  gone  ;  for  in  Paris  no  liquor 
could  be  had  after  that  time.  The  public  roads  in  France  were  under  the  fame 
excellent  regulation,  which,  with  the  torture  of  the  rack,  which  was  ufed  till 
of  late,  prevented  robberies  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  rob- 
beries did  happen,  they  were  always  attended  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
traveller;  and  indeed  this  is  the  general  pra6tice  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
Great  Britain  excepted. 

The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleafant,  and  contain  a  nuip.ber  of  fine  feats, 
fmall  towns  and  villages ;  forne  of  them,  being  fcattered  on  the  edges  of  lofty 
.anountains  riling  from  the  Seine,  are  remarkably  delightful. 

The  palace  q|  Verfailles,  which  (lands  twelve  miles  from  Paris,  though  magni- 
ficent and  expenfive  beyond  conception,  and  adorned  with  all  that  art  can  furniih, 
is  properly  a  colleftion  of  buildings,  each  of  exquifite  architecture,  but  not  forniing 
a  whole,  agreeable  to  the  grand  and  fublime  of  that  art.  The  gardens,  and 
-water-works  (which  are  fupplied  by  means  of  prodigious  engines  acrofs  the  Seine 
at  Marli,  about  three  miles  diftance),  are  aftonifliing  proofs  of  the  fertile  genius  of 
man,  and  highly  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  attention.  Trianon,  Marli,  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  Moudon,  and  other  royal  palaces,  are  laid,  out  with  tafte  and  judgment ; 
each  has  its  peculiar  beauties  for  the  entertainment  and  amufement  of  that  luxuri- 
ous court  which  lately  occupied  them  ;  but  fome  of  them  were,  even  then,  in  a 
ihameful  condition,  both  as  to  repairs  and  cleanlinefs. 

Breft  is  a  fmall,  but  very  ftrong  town,  upon  the  Englifli  Channel,  with  a  moft 
fpacious  and  well  fortified  road  and  harbour,  the  beft  and  fafeft  in  the  kingdom  j 
yet  its  entrance  is  difficult,  occaiioned  by  many  rocks  lying  under  water.  Here 
'there  is  an  academy  for  fea-affairs ;  and  alfo  docks,  and  magazines  for  all  kinds 
of  naval  ftores,  rope-yards,  llore-houfes,  &c.  infomuch  that  it  may  now  be  termed 
the  capital  receptacle  for  the  navy  of  France,  and  it  is  admirably  well  adapted  for 
that  end. 

Lewis  XIV.  rendered  Toulon  (now  called  Port  de  la  Montague),  from  a  pitiful 
village,  a  fea-port  of  great  importance.  He  fortified  both  the  town  and  harbour, 
for  the  reception  and  proteftion  of  the  navy.  Its  old  and  its  new  harbour  lie  con- 
tiguous ;  and  by  means  of  a  canal,  ffiips  pafs  from  one  to  the  other,  both  of  them 
having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour.  Its  arfenal,  eftabliflied  alfo  by 
that  king,  has  a  particular  fforehoufe  for  each  ffiip  of  war ;  its  guns,  cordage,  &c. 
being  feparately  laid  up.  Here  are  fpacious  workfliops  for  blackfmiths,  joiners, 
.carpenters,  lockfmiths,  carvers,  &c.  Its  rope-work,  of  ftone,  is  320  toifes  or 
fathoms  in  length,  with  three  arched  walks.  Its  general  magazine  fupplies.  what- 
ever may  be  wanting  in  the  particular  ftorehoufes,  and  contains  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  ftores,  difpofed  in  the  greateft  order. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Next  to  Henry  IV.  juftly  ftyled  the  Great, 
the  famous  Colbert,  minifter  to  Lewis  XJV.  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  French 
.commerce  and  manufactures.  Under  him  there  was  a  great  appearance  that 
France  would  make  as  illuftrious  a  figure  as  a  trading,  as  flie  did  then  as  a  warlike 
people  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  French  do  not  naturally  poffefs  that  perfevering 
induftry  which  is  neceffary  for  commerce  and  colonization,  though  no  people,  in 
theory,  underftand  them  better.    It  is  to  be  confidered  at  the  fame  time,  that 
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France.,  b}-  her  fituation,  by  the  turn  of  her  inh.abitants  for  certain  nranufaflures, 
and  the  happinefs  of  her  foil,  mull  be  always  poffelfed  of  great  inland  and  neigh- 
bouring trade. 

The  filk  mnnufatture  was  introduced  into  France  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  and  in  the  age  of  his  grandfon  Lewis  XIV,  the  city  of  Tours  alone  employed 
Sodo  looms,  and  800  mills.    The  city  of  Lyons  then  employed.  iS,ooo  looms; 
but  after  the  impolitic  and  uniufl:  revocation  of  the  cdi£l  of  Nantes,  the  expuliion 
of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  ruinous  war  maintained  by  France,  they  decreafed  to 
4000  ;  and  their  fiik  manufacture  is  now  rivalled  by  that  of  England,  where  the 
French  Proteftants  took  refuge,  and  were  happily  encouraged.    Next  to  Tours 
and.Lvons,  Paris,  Chatillon,  and  Nifmes  are  moll  celebrated  for.filk  manufactures. 
France  contained  1,500  fdk-mills,  21,000  looms  for  fluffs,  12,000  for  ribbons  and,'-, 
lace,  20,Goo  for  filk  ftockings,  all  of  wdiich  employed  two  millions  of  people.  They, 
alfo  manufatlure  gloves  and  ftockings  from  fpider-lilk.  The  French  woollen  clotlis 
and  Huffs,  more  efj^ially  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Paris,  w^ere  faid  to  be  little  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  Er^land,  and  had  greatly  injured  them,  particularly  in  the  Turkiih  . 
market,  aiiifled  by  the  clandeftine  importation  of  Englilh  and  Irilli  wool,  and  work-; 
men  from  this  country.  ^ 

In  manufaSinres,  the  French  were  long  dillinguilhed  for  their  invention,  and 
the'  Englilh  for  their  fuperior  improvement.  Abbeville  was  famous  for  cloth, 
linen,  fail-cloth,  and  foap  •  Auvergne  for  fine  thread,  lace,  fluffs,  and  paper  ; 
Nifmes  for  fine  ferges  Cambray  for  cambrics  ;  St.  Quintin  for  lawns ;  and  Pi- 
cardy  for  plate-glafs.  But  the  peaceful  labours  of  France  are  now  fufpended,  and 
all  hands  are  employed  either  in  bearing  arms,  or  in  providing  for  thofe  who  do. 

The  dillriels  adjoining  the  Britifli  Channel  contain  many  iheep  of  the  Englifli 
breed,  which  are  faid  to  degenerate  by  removal  from  their  native  foil. 

Befides  the  infinite  advantage  arifing  to  her  inland  commerce,  from  her  rivers, 
navigable  canals,  and  a  connexion  with  two  feas,  her  foreign  trade,  before  the  late 
troubles,  might  be  faid  to  extend  itfelf  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  doubtful  point, 
whether  France  w'as  a  lofer  by  its  ceffion  of  Canada  and  part  of  Louifiana  at  the 
peace  in  1 763.  The  moll  valuable  part  of  H  ifpaniolain  the  Weft  Indies,  which  fliepof- 
•felTed  by  the  partiality  and  indolence  of  Spain,  is  a  moft  improvable  acquifition,  and 
was  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  her  foreign  colonies  ;  but  part  of  it  has  lately  Surren- 
dered to  the  Britifh  arms,  as  w^ell  as  the  important  fugar  iflands  of  Martinico,  Gua- 
daloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defeada,  and  Marigalantc.  Her 
pofleflions  in  North  America  are  only  a  fraali  tract  upon  the  Miffiffippi. 

The  French  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft  Indieswere  never  very  confiderable  3  but  facb 
ss  they  are,  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilliv  - 

jMt.  Anderfon  gives  the  following  defcription  of  h^r  trad^  before  tho  late  revolu'^ 
tion  :  '  Her  land  trade  to  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  by  way  of  Lyons — To  Germany; 
through  Metz  and  Straiburgh — To'  the'  Netherlands,  througli  Lifle— To  Spain  (a 
moft  profi.table  one),  through  Bayonne  aiid  Ferpignan.  As  for  her  naval  conmiercc, 
her  ports  in  the  channel,  and  on  the'w^ftern  ocean,  are  frequented  by  all  the  trad- 
ing nations  in  Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  France,  more  efpocially  refpeclr 
ing  what  is  carried  on  with  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  The  trade  from  her  Me- 
diterranean ports  (more  particularly  from  .Marfei-lles),  with.  Turkey  and' A-frica,.has 
long  been  very  •confide r able.  The  negro  trade  from-  Guinea  fupplics  her  fugar  co- 
lonies, befides  the  gold,  ivory,  and  dru.gs  got  from  thence.' 

The  exports  are  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  oil,  fiiks,  fatins-,  linens,  cambrics,  woollen 
"■Irloth,  tapeftries,  laces,  gold  and  filver  embroideries,  toys,  trinkets^  perfumery,  pa,- 
per,  prints,  books,  drugs,  dies,  &c.  The  mparts  are  hardware,  earthenware,  cot- 
tons, metal's,  hemp,  fiax,  filk,  wool,  horfes,  Eaft  and  Weft  India  goods,;  &;g.  France 
employs  one.milHon-  tons  of  fnipping,  wit^h  near  50,000  fearaen  ;  and- before  the  re- 
volution, the  imports  were  valued  at  9,583,3331.  the  exports  at  12,500,0001.  and  it 
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had  a  balance  of  trade  of  more  than  two  millions  in  its  favour  j  but  its  trade  and 
manufaftures  have  fnice  declined. 

In  the  year  1739,  France  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  her  com- 
merce. Favoured  by  Spain,  and  dreaded  by  moft  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
her  fleets  covered  the  ocean  ;  but  (he  was.  too  confident  in  her  fuperiority  ;  Cardi- 
nal de  Fleury,  who  then  directed ,  her  affairs,  took  little  care  to  protect  her  trade 
by  proper  naval  armaments;  fo  that  the  greater  it  was,  it  became  the  more  valuable 
prey  to  ihe  Englhh,  and  fome  other  countries. 

Public  trai>ing  companies.]  It  has  no  trading  companies  (having  abolifli- 
ed  all  monopoly)  but  a  bank  or  caiffe  d'efcompte,  and  a  bank  of  extraordinaries. 

CoNSTiTUTioN^AND  GOVERNMENT.]  France,  by  the  rcvolutiou  in  1 789-,  founded 
a  ?ierv  conjiitiction,  upon  the  principles  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal  in  their  rights,, 
and  that  fovereignty  refides  in  the  nation.  It  would  be  trifling  with  our  readers 
to  give  them  any  detail  of  this  conftitution,  as  it  has  been  virtually  overthrown,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchical  part  of  it,  and  by  the  fubfeouent  condemnation 
and  execution  of  the  king  ;  a  deed  of  moft  Angular  atrocityf'by  which  the  na- 
tional convention  have  ftamped  eternal  infamy  upon  their  chara6ters. — A  committee 
"was  appointed^by  the  convention  to  draw  up  a  new  conftitution,  which  has  made 
its  appearance;  but  how  long  it  will  continue,  is  a  queftion  fo  extremely  problemati- 
cal, as  to  render  it  improper,  in  the  prefent  ftage  of  it,  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  work. 

After  the  reader  has  been  told  of  the  excellency  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  foil  in  France ;  her  numerous  manufaftures,  and.  extenfive  commerce ;  her 
great  cities,  numerous  towns,  fea-ports,  rivers,  and  canals ;  the  cheapnels  of  provi- 
lions,  wines,  and  liquors-;  the  formidable  armies  and  fleets  ft^e  has  fent  forth,  to  the 
annoyance  of  Europe  ;  and  the  natural  charafter  of  her  inhabitants,  their  fprightli- 
nefs  and  gaiety;  he  wall  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  France  is  the  moft  powerful- 
nation,  and  her  people  the  moft  opulent  and  happy  in  Europe.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe;  for  the  French  refources,  by  a  wrong  application,  have  often  proved  ruinous  to 
the  people.  The  moft  obvious  caufes  of  this  have  been  the  ambition  and  vanity  of 
their  kings  and  leading  men,  which  led  them  into  fchemesof  univerfal  dominion,  to 
promote  the  aggrandifement  of  their  name,  and  the  enflavingof  Chriftendom.  Their 
wars,  which  they  fometiraes  carried  on  againft  one  half  of  Europe,  and  in  which 
they  were  generally  unfortunate^  led  them  into  difflculties  to  which  the  ordinary 
revenues  were  inadequate ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  arbitrary  demands  upon  the 
fubjeft,  under  various  pretences,  in  the  name  of  loans,  free-gifts,  &;c.  When  thefe 
failed,  other  methods,  more  defpotic  and  unv/arrantable,  fuch  as  raifmg  and  redu- 
cing the  value  of  money  as  it  fuited  their  own  purpofes,  national  bankruptcies,  and 
other  grievous  oppreflions,  were  adopted,  which  gave  the  finifliing  blow  to  public 
credit,  and  fliook  the  foundations  of  trade,  commerce,  and  induftry^  the  fruits  of 
which  no  man  could  call  his  own. 

When  we  confider  the  motives  of  thefe  wars,  a  defire  to  enflave  and  render  mifer- 
able  the  nations  around  them ;  that  man  muft  be  devoid  of  humanity,  whofe  breaft 
is  not  raifed  with  indignation  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  blood  that  has  been  fpilt, 
the  miferies  and  defolations  that  have  happened,  and  the  numerous  places  that  have 
fallen  facrifices  to  their  ambition.  It  appears  too  plain,  that,  while  they  thus 
grafped  after  foreign  conqueft,  their  own  country  exhibited  a  pi£iure  of  mifery  and 
beggary.  Their  towns,  a  very  few  excepted,  make  a  moft  difmal  and  folitary  ap- 
pearance ;  for  the  truth  of  which  we  may  appeal  to  the  obfervation  of  any  one  who 
has  been  in  that  kingdom.  Were  it  poflible  to  mention  a  people  more  indigent 
than  thefe  citizens,  we  might  defcribe  the  farmers  and  peafantry.  We  have  in 
another  place  mentioned  the  natural  advantages  of  France,  where  the  hills  are  co- 
vered with  grapes,  and  moft  extenfive  plains  produce  excellent  crops  of  corn,  rye, 
and  barley.    Araidft  this  profufion  of  plenty,  the  farmer  and  his  farnily  barely  exift- 
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ed  upon  the  gleaning ;  and  his  cattle,  which  were  feldom  numerous,  picked  a  fub- 
futence,  in  the  fummer  months,  from  the  Ikirts  of  his  fields.  Here  the  farmer, 
meagre,  difpirited,  and  diftreffed,  exhibited  a  fpe£lacle  of  indigence  hardly  credi- 
ble ;  and  to  fee  him  ploughing  the  ground  with  a  lean  cow,  afs,  and  a  goat  yoked 
together,  excited  in  an  Engiifli  traveller  that  pity  to  which  human  nature  is  entitled 
— he  forgot  the  country,  while  he  felt  for  the  man. 

Revenues.]  Mr.  Lafond  prefented  to  the  affembly,  Dec.  30,  1791,  the  follow- 
ing general  eltimate,  from  the  particular  eftimate  of  the  minifters  for  the  year 
1792: 


Appanage  of  princes 
Foreign  atfairs  — 
Marine  and  colonies 
General  adminiftration 
Public  worlliip  ^r- 
PenCons  to  ecclefiafticP 
National  affembly 

Civil  lirt   


Livresi 

Bridges  and  roads  — •  -  4,000,000 
High  hational  court  and  court  of  appeal  450,000 

Schools  and  academies    1,000,0000 

Interefts  of  debt  -   .  20,000,000 

8 1,000,000 !  Life  annuities  ■  — —  100,000,000 

68,000,000  Perpetual  annuities    300,000,000 

5,000,000 
25,000,000 


LIvres. 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
43,000,000 
5,000,000 


befides  the  expences  of  the  army. 


The  Ways  and  Means. 

By  land-tax,  a  tax  on  perfonal  property,  patents,  fiamps,  8tc.  valued  at 
530,000,000  livres ;  the  remaining  funi  to  be  provided  for  from  the  fund  of  extraof- 
dinaries. 

Tlie  extraordinary  expences  of  the  army,  colonies,  and  public  vvorHiip,  would 
foon  ceafe,  and  bring  the  expenditure  on  a  level  with  the  revenue. 

Some  authors  make  the  amount  of  the  affefled  taxes,  for  the  year  1792,  only 
300,000,000  livres,  equal  to  i2,5oo>coo/.  fterling,  and  with  the  incidental  taxes,  in 
all,  i5,i;oQ,ooo/.  fterling;  near  nine  million  lefs  than  before  the  revolution,  when 
the  noblelfe  and  clergy  were  exempted. 

All  excifes  and  excifemen,  tythes,  and  ganie-laws,  af6  now  aboliihed,  and  the 
roads  maintained  at  the  public  expence. 

The  Revenue,  in  the  year  1788,  before  the  Revolution,  was  twenty  millions  and 
a  half  fterling  ;  and  its  ordinary  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  five  millions 
and  a  half. 

The  public  Debt,  in  the  ye&r  1784,  was  141,666,000/. 

iSIiLiTARY  AND  M A R I N E  ST R E N G T H.]  There  is  uo  nation  in  Europc  whcrc  the 
art  of  war,  particularly  that  part  of  it  relating  to  gunnery  and  fortification,  is  bet- 
ter underftood  than  in  France.  Befides  other  methods  for  cultivating  it,  there  is  a 
royal  military  academy  eftablifiied,  for  training  up  500  young  gentlemen,  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  this  great  art. 

Army.]    The  peace  eftablilhment  of  the  army,  for  the  year  1791,  was^ 

Infantry  ^  .  _.  ..  ^  111,000 

Cavalry  -  -  =  »  _  ^  30,000 

Artillery  -  »  -  ^  -  11,000 

Total  1  52,000 

Thefe  are  called  troops  of  the  line,  and,  along  -Vvitii  the  Volunteer  national  guards", 
form  an  army  of  224,000  men. 

\  he  miinici-pal  army  or  national  guards  are  a  kind  of  embodied  militia  for  the  in- 
terior defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  amount  to  between  three  and  four  millions. 

The  gem-d^ armerie  are  an  auxiliary  body  of  troops,  for  thejJroteiStion  of  the  laws 
r.nd  police:  ,  - 

1  K  s  Navy. 
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Navy.]    The  report  of  the  murifter,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1791,  ftates 

the  fhips  ia  good  condition  to  be  86  of  the  line,  and,  including  thofe  building, 
as  follows  : 

Large  firft  rates              -                       -            -  8 

'■  -               100  Guns  \^ 

80  Guns             »      .       -           ^             i.  10 

74  Guns          -             -             -              -  .  67 

^4  G  uns          "             "             8  I 


Total  91 

Frigates  -  +    '    •      -  -  . 

Bendes  firefliips,  corvettes,  gallies,  and  cutters. 

But  this  account  will  now  (1794)  admit  of  confiderable  deduftions,  from  the 
•  number  of  fhips  which  were  deftroyed  by  the  Britifh  upon  th^vacua.tion  of  Tou- 
lon, and  from  thofe  captured  and  funk  by  earl  Howe,  in  the  t^yal  viftory  he  ob- 
tained over  the  French  fleet,  on  the  ift  of  June  this  year. 

There  are  ^0,000  feamen,  with  ofhcers  regiftered,  to  man  the  fleet  ;  but  the 
French  navy  is  at  prefent  without  proper  fubordination. 

Royal  titles,  arms,  nobility, |  The  National  Assembly,  deflrous 
AND  ORDERS.  | of  cftablifliing  the  French  conftitution  on 

the'  principles  it  has  declared,  aboliflied,  irrevocably,  thofe  inllitutions  which  are 
injurious  to  liberty  and  equality  of  rights. 

There  is  no  longer  any  nobility,  nor  peerage,  nor  liereditary  diJlinElions,  nor  difference 
of  orders,  nor  feudal  government,  nor  patrimonial  jurifdiciion,  nor  ai]y  of  \hQ  titles,  deno- 
minations and  prerogatives,  which  are  derived  from  -them'  ;  nor  ariy  of  the  orders  of 
chivalry,  corporations,  or  decorations,  for  which  proofs  of  nobility  were  required  ;  nor 
any  kind  of  fuperiority,  Iput  that  of  public  funftionaries  in  the  exercife  of  their 
functions. 

Royalty,  which  was  one  branch  of  the  firfi:  conftitution,  is  now  aboliflied  j  and  the 
unfortunate  monarch  decapitated. 

.  FIi stor  y.]  The  hiftory  of  no  country  is  better  authenticated  than  that  of  France ; 
and  it  is  particularly  interefting  to  a  Britifli  reader,  This  kingdom,  which  was  by 
the  Romans  called  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  to  diftinguifli  it 
kom  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Italian  fidcj  of  the  Alps,  was  probably  peopled  from 
Italy,  to  which  it  lie5  contiguous.  Like  other  European  nations,  it  foon  became  a 
defirable  objett  to  the  ambitious  Romans;  and,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  was  annexed 
to  their  empire  by  the  invincible  arms  of  Julius  Casfar,  about  forty-eight  years  be- 
fore Chrift.  Gaul  continued  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Romans  till  the  downfal  of  that 
empire  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Franks,  who  fubdued,  but  did  not  extirpate  the  ancient  natives.  The  Franks 
themfdves,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  France,  or  Frankenland,  were  a  colletiion  of 
feveral  people  inhabiting  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Salii,  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sale,  and  who  cultivated  the  principles  of  jurifprudence  better 
than  their  neighbours.  Thefe  Salii  had  a  rule,  which  the  reft  of  the  Franks  are  faid 
to  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been,  by  the  modern  Franks,  applied  to  the  fuccelTion 
■iof  the  throne,  to  exclude  all  females  from  the  inheritance  of  fovereignty,  and  is  well 
tnown  by  the  name  of  the  &aUc  hatu-  -  ■   .  .  , 

The  Franks  and  l^urgundians,  alter  eftablifliing  their  power,  and  reducing  the 
priginal  natives  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  parcelled  out  the  lands  among  their  principal 
leaders;  and  fuccecding  kings  found,  it  neceffary  to  confirm  their .  privilege?, 
_a,llov/ing  tliem  to  exercife  fovereign  authority  in  their  refpeftive  governments,  until 
they-a.t  ler.gth  aflumtsd  independency,  only  acknowledging  the  king  as  their  head. 
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This  gave  rife  to  thofe  numerous  principalities  that  were  formerly  in  France,  and 
to  the  feveral  parliaments  ;  for  every  province  became,  in  its  policy  and  govern- 
ment, an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and  no  lav/s  were  made,  or  taxes  raifed, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  grand  council,  conlifting  of  the  clergy  and  nobility. 

Thus,  as  in  other  European  nations,  immediately  after  the  diffolution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  fiiil  government  in  France  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mixed 
monarchy,  and  the  power  of  their  kings  extremely  limited  by  the  feudal  barons. 

The  lirft  Chriftian  monarch  of  the  Franks  (according  to  Daniel,  one  of  the  beil 
French  hifloriaiis)  was  Clovls,  who  began  his  reign  anno  481  ;  and  being  baptized, 
introduced  Chriftianity  in  the  year  496.  The  mind  of  Clovis  had  been  afiecled 
by  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  Pallion  and  the  Death  of  Chrift ;  and  infenfible  of  the 
beneficial  confequences  of  the  myfterious  facrifice,  he  excl^med,  with  religious 
, fervour,  "  Had  1  been  prefent  with  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his 
injuries."  But  though  he  publicly  protelTed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  gofpel, 
the  divine  preceots  which  it  inculcated  were  but  little  refpe61ed  by  the  afpiring  bar- 
barian ;  he  calrmy  alTaffinated  all  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race  ;  and,  though 
the  only  monarch  in  the  chriftian  world  free  from  the  ftain  or  imputation  of  herefy, 
was  perpetually  employed  in  the  aggrandifement  of  his  dominions  by  the  violation 
of  moral  and  religious  duties.  From  this  period,  the  hiftory  of  th#French  exhibits 
them  generally  engaged  in  domeftic  broils  or  in  foreign  wars.  The  firft  race  of 
their  kings,  prior  to  Charlemagne,  found  a  cruel  enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who  then 
over-ran  Europe.  In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  whom  we  have 
often  mentioned  as  the  glory  of  thofe  dark  ages,  became  mafterof  Germany,  Spain, 
and  part  of  Italy,  and  was  crowed  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope  ;  he  divided  his 
empire  by  will  among  his  fons,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  family.  Soon  after  this, 
the  Normans,  a  fierce  Vv'arlike  people  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  parts  of 
Scandinavia,  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  about  the  year  900,  obliged 
the  French  to  yield  up  Normandy  and  Bretagne  to  Rollo,  their  leader,  who  mar- 
ried the  king's  daughter,  and  was  perfaaded  to  profefs  himfelf  a  Chriftian.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  power  in  France  ;  which  atterwards  gave  a 
king  to  England,  in  the  perfon  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  who  fubdued 
Harold,  the  laft  Saxon  king,  in  the  year  1066.  This  event  proved  unfortunate  and. 
ruinous  to  France,  as  it  engaged  that  country  in  almoft  perpetual  wars  with  Eng- 
land, for  whom  it  was  not  an  equal  match,  notwithft:anding  its  numbers,  and  tlie 
alhftance  it  received  from  Scotland. 

The  rage  of  crufading,  whicli  broke  out  at  this  time,  was  of  infinite  fervice  to 
the  French  crown  in  two  refpefts  :  in  the  firft  place,  it  carried  off  thoufands  of  its  - 
turbulent  fubjefts,  and 'their  leaders,  who  were  almoft  independent  of  the  king:  in 
the  next,  the  king  fucceeded  to  the  eftates  of  many  of  the  nobility,  who  died  abroad- 
without  heirs. 

But  palling  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  crufades,  and  the  ancient  wars  with  Eng- 
land, which  have  already  been  defcribed,  we  fliall  proceed  to  that  period  when: 
the  French  began  to  extend  their  iniiuence  over  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Francis  [.. 
contemporary  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England.    This  prince,  though  he  was  brave- 
to  excefs  in  his  own  perfon,  and  had  defeated  the  Swifs,  who  till  then  were  deem,- 
ed  invincible,  Vv'as  an  unfortunate  warrior.  '  He  had  great  abilities,  and  great  de- 
fe'£is.    Fie  vras  a  candidate  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  but  loft  the  imjicrial; 
crown  ;  Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  king  of  Spain,,  being  chofcn.  in 
the  year  1 520,  Francis  having  invited  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  an  interview,  ih,e- 
two  kings  met  in  an  open  plain  near  Calais,  where  they  and  their  attendants  difplay- 
cd  fuch  m.agnificence  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the.  Cloth,  of  Go:d: 
Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of  gallantry,  together  with  fuch  exercifes  and  paftin^cs  as, 
were  in  that  age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  feriou^  bufinefs,  occupied. 
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both  courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together  *.  Francis  made 
f.  une  dazzling  .expeditions  againll  Spain,  but  fufFered  his  mother,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond,  to  abule  his  power ;  by  which  he  difobliged  the  conftable  of  Bourbon, 
the  greateft  of  his  fubjetSfs,  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  againft  him,  with  the  em- 
peror and  Plenry  Vili.  of  England.  In  his  adventurous  expedition  into  Italy, 
e  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  the  year  1 524,  and  obliged  to 
agree  to  diflionourable  terms,  which  he  never  meant  to  perform,  to  regain  his  liber- 
ty. His  non-performance  of  thofe  conditions  was  afterwards  the  fource  of  many 
wars  between  him  and  the  emperor:  he  died  in  1547. 

France,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithftandmg  the  variety  of  difagreeable 
events  durmg  the  late  reign,  was  in  a  fiourifliing  condition.  Francis  I.  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon,  trenry  11.  who,  upon  the  whole,  was  an  excellent  and  fortunate 
prince.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  the  great  advantao-e 
of  his  own  dominions ;  and  was  fo  well  ierved  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  that  though 
he  loft  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  againft  the  Spaniards  and  the  ^glifli,  he  retook 
Calais  from  the  latter,  who  never  Inice  had  any  footing  in  France.  He  married  his 
fon,  the  Dauphin,  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  hopes  of  uniting  that  kingdom  to  his 
crown;  but  in  ^is  fchen-e  he,  or  rather  his  country,  was  unfortunate,  as  may  be 
.feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  He  was  killed  in  the  year  1559,  at  an  unhappy 
tilting-match,  by  the  count  of  Montgomeri. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Francis  II.  a  weak,  fickly,  inaftive  prince,  and 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  whofe  power  was  entirely  cngroffcd  by  a  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife,  uncle  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland.  This  engrofP 
ment  of  power  encouraged  the  Bourbon,  the  Montmorenci,  and  other  great  fami- 
lies, to  form  a  ftrong  oppolition  againft  the  government.  Anthony,  king  of  Na- 
varre, was  at  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  but  the  queen-mother,  the  famous 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  being  obliged  to  take  part  with  the  Guifes,  the  confederacy, 
who  had  adopted  the  caufe  of  Hugonotifm,  was  broken  in  pieces,  when  the  fudden 
death  of  Francis  happened,  in  the  year  1560. 

Ihis  event  took  place  while  the  prince  of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre 
was  under  fentence  of  death  for  a  confpiracy  againft  the  court;  but  the  queen-mo- 
ther faved  him,  to  balance  the  intereft  of  the  Guifes ;  fo  that  the  fole  direftion  of 
jaffairs  fell  into  her  hands,  during  the  minority  of  her  fecond  fon,  Charles  IX.  Fler 
regency  was  a  continued  feries  ot  diiiimulation,  treachery,  and  murder.  The  duke 
of  Guife,  who  was  the  fcourge  of  the  Proteftants,  was  alfaflinated  by  one  Poltrot 
at  the  fiege  of  Orleans;  and  the  murderer  was  unjuftly  thought  to  have  been  infti- 
gated  by  the  famous  Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  who  was  ihen  at  the  head  of  the 
Proteftant  party.  Three  civil  wars  fucceeded.  At  laft  the  court  pretended  to  grant 
the  Hugonots  a  very  advantageous  peace,  and  a  match  was  concluded  between 
Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  a  Proteftant,  and  the  French  king's  fifter. 
The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  were  invited  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  at  Paris,  with 
the  infenial  view  of  but-.hering  them  all,  if  poliible,  in  one  night.    This  project 

*  The  French  and  Engliflihiflorians  defcribe  the  "  prize.  — After  this,  the  kings  of  France  and  Eno-. 

pomp  of  this  interview,  and  the  various  fpeftacles,  "  land  retired  to  a  tent,  wliere  they  drank  togethei-; 

with  great  minii tent fs.  Onecircumtiance  mentioned  "  and  the  king  of  England,  feizing  the  king  ot  France 

by  the  marci  al  de  Fleuranges,  who  was  preient,  and  "by  tlie  collar,  faid,  My  brot/ier,  I  mujl  iurc/Ue 

which  appears  Angular  in  the  prefent  age,  is  com-  "  luith  you,  and  endeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip 

jT.bnly  omitted.  "  After  the  tournament,"  fays  he,  "  up  his  heels ;  but  the  kint'_  of  France,  who  was  a 

"  the  French  and  Engiifli  vvreftlers  m^de  their  ap-  ■"  dexterous  wrefller,  twilled  him  round,  and  threw 

"■  pearance,  and  wreit  ed  in  prefence  of  the  ki.^gs  "  him  on  the  earth  with  prodigious  violence.  The 

«•  and  the  ladies;  and  as  there  were  many  ftout  "kingofEnglandwantedtorenewthecom.bat  but 

♦'  wrefilers  there,  it  afforded  excellent  paftime  ;  but  "  was  prevented."  Memoirs  de  Fleuranges,  iz'nio 

"  as  the  king  of  France  bad  neglefled  to  bring  any  Paris,  1753.  p.  329. 
"  \v.r.eiflcrs  out  ot  Bretague,  the- Englifo  gained  the 

proved 
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proved  but  too  fucccfsful,  though  it  was  not  completely  executed,  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  1572.  The  king  hinifelf  allifted  in  the  maffacre,  in  which  the  admiral 
Ccligni  fell.  Tlie  fign,  for  the  inhuman  flaughter  of  fo  many  thoufands,  was  to  be 
made  by  ftriking  the  great  bell  of  the  palace.  At  that  dreadful  knell,  the  work  of 
death  was  begun,  and  humanity  recoils  from  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  yet  the  reader  may  expeft,  amidft  the  general  carnage,  fome  few  mo- 
ments fliould  be  devoted  to  the  fate  of  Colignl.  He  had  long  retired  to  reft,  when 
he  was  aroufed  by  the  noife  of  the  aflaifms  who  had  furrounded  his  houfe. 
A  German,  named  Befme,  entered  his  chamber,  and  the  admiral,  apprehending  his 
intentions,  prepared  to  meet  death  with  that  fortitude  which  had  ever  diftinguiihed 
him.  Incapable  of  refiftance,  from  the  wounds  he  had  recei\^  by  two  balls  in  a 
late  attempt  to  aflaffinate  him,  with  an  undifmayed  countenance,  he  had  fcarce 
uttered  the  words,  "  Young,  man,  refpeft  thefe  grey  hairs,  nor  ftain  them  with 
blood,"  when  Befme  plunged  his  fword  into  his  bofom,  and  with  his  barbarous  aflb- 
ciates  threw  thej^ody  into  the  court.  The  young  duke  of  Guife  contemplated  it  in 
filence ;  but  Henry,  count  d'Angoulefme,  natural  brother  to  Charles,  fpurned  it 
with  liis  foot,  exclaiming,  "  Courage,  my  friend !  we  have  begun  well :  let  us  finifli 
In  the  fame  manner."  It  is  faid  that  about  30,000  Proteftants  were  m^irdered  at  Paris^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  France  ;  and  this  brought  on  a  tourth  civil  war.  Though 
a  frelh  peace  was  concluded  in  1573  with  the  Protellants,  yet  a  fifth  civil  war  broke 
out  the  next  year,  when  the  bloody  Charles  IX.  died  without  heirs. 

His  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  fome  time  before  been  chofen 
king  of  Poland;  and  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  he,  with  fome  difficulty, 
efcaped  to  France,  where  he  took  quiet  polTeffion  of  that  crown,  by  the  name  of- 
Henry  III. 

Religion  at  that  time  fupplied  to  the  reformed  nobility  of  France  the  feudal 
powers  they  had  loft.    The  heads  of  the  Proteftants  could  raife  armies  of  Hugo- 
nots.    The  governors  of  provinces  behaved  in  them  as  if  they  had  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  ;  and  the  parties  were  fo  equally  balanced,  that  the  name  of  the 
king  alone  turned  the  fcale.    A  holy  league  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Guife.    The  Proteftants, 
under  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  king's  brother,  called 
in  the  German  princes  to  their  affiftance  ;  and  a  fixth  civil  war  broke  out  in  1577, 
in  which  the  king  of  Spain  took  the  part  of  the  League,  in  revenge  of  the  duke  of 
Alencon  declaring  himfelf  lord  of  the  Netherlands.    This  civil  war  was  finiftied 
within  the  year,  by  another  fham  peace.    The  king,  ever  fmce  his  acceffion  to  the 
crown,  had  plunged  hirftelf  into  a  courfe  of  infamous  debauchery  and  religious  ex- 
travagance.   He  was  entirely  governed  by  his  profligate  favourites,  but  he  poffefled 
natural  good  fenfe.    He  began  to  fufpeft  that  the  profcriptions  of  the  Proteftants, 
and  the  letting  aftde  from  the  fucceflion  the  king  of  Navarre,  on  account  of  his  re^ 
ligion,  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  Holy  League,  was  with  a  view  to  place  the  duke 
of  Guife,  the  idol  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  throne,  to  which  that  duke  had 
fome  diftant  pretenfions.     To  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne;  a  feventh  civil  war 
broke  out  in  1579,  and  another  in  the  year  1585,  both  of  them  to  the-  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  Proteftants,  through  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Guife.    The  king 
thought  him  now  fo  dangerous,  that  after  inviting  him  in  a  friendly  manner  to  court, 
both  he,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  were,  by  his  majefty's  orders,  and  in  a  man- 
ner under  his  eye,  bafely  affaffinated  in  1588.    The  Leaguers,  upon  this,  declared 
that  Henry  had  forfeited  his  crown,  and  was  an  enemy  to  religion.     This  obli^ 
ged  him  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Proteftants;  but  while  he  was  bc- 
tieging  Paris,  where  the  Leaguers  had  their  greateft  force,  he  was  in  his  turn  affaf- 
finated by  one  Clement,  a  young  enthufiaftic  monk,  in  1 589.    In  Henry  UI.  ended 
the  line  of  Yalois. 
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The  readers  of  hiftory  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties,  cm  account  of  his 
reUo-ion,  which.  Henry  IV.  king  of  Navarre  *,  head  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and 
the'^next  heir  by  the  Salic  law,  had  to  encounter  before  he  mounted  the  throne  : 
the  Leaguers  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Main,  brother  to  the  late  duke  of  Guife  ; 
and  tliey  drew  from  his  cell  the  decrepit  popilh  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  uncle  to  the 
kinp-  of  Navarre,  to  proclaim  him  king  of  France.  Their  party  being  fupported  by 
the'powcr  of  Spain  and  Rome,  all  the  glorious  aftions  perform.ed  by  Henry,  his 
courage  and  magnanimity,  feemedonly  to  make  him  more  illuftrioufly  unfortunate  j,' 
-for  he  and  his  little  court  were  fometimes  without  common  neceffarics.  He  was, 
however,  perfonally  beloved  ;  and  no  objeftion  lay  againil  him  but  that  of  his  re- 
ligion. I  he  Leagi^'s,  on  the  other  hand,  fplit  among  themfelves;  and  the  French 
nation  in  general  were  jealous  of  the  Spaniards.  Henry,  after  experiencing  a  va- 
riety of  good  and  bad  fortune,  came  fecretly  to  a  jefolution  of  declaring  himfelf  a 
Pvoman  Catholic.  .  This  was  called  a  meafure  of  prudence,  if  not  of  neceltity,  as  tlie 
king  of  Spain  had  offered  his  daughter  Ifabella  Clara  Eugenia  to  be»queen  of  France, 
and  would  have  married  her  to  the  young  duke  of  Guife.  • 

In  1593  Henry  went  publicly  to  mafs,  as  a  mark  of  his  converfion.  This  com- 
plaifance  wrought  wonders  in  his  favour ;  and  having  with  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained abfolution  from  the  pope,  all  France  fubmitted  to  his  authority,  and  he  had 
only  the  crown  of  Spain  to  contend  with,  which  he  did  for  feveral  years  with  vari- 
ous fortune.  In  1598  he  publillied  the  famous  edift  of  Nantes,  which  fecured  to 
his  old  friends  the  Froteftants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion ;  and  next  year  the 
treaty  of  Vervins  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  next  chaftifed  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  late  troubles  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  applied 
himfelf  with  v/Onderful  attention  and  fuccefs  (aflifted  in  all  his  undertakings  by  his 
minifter,  the  great  Sully)  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  by  encouraging' 
manufatlures,  particularly  that  of  filk,  the  benefit  of  which  France  feels  at  this 
day.  Having  re-eftabliflied  the  tranquillity,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  fecured  the 
happinefs  of  his  people,  he  formed  connexions  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  for 
reducing  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  he 
had  formed  great  fchemes,  and  collefted  a  formidable  army ;  others  fay  (for  his 
intention  does  not  clearly  appear)  that  he  defigned  to  have  formed  Chriftendom 
into  a  great  republic,  of  which  France  was  to  be  the  head,  and  to  drive  tlie  Turks 
out  of  Europe  ;  while  others  attribute  his  preparations  to  more  ignoble  motives, 
that  of  a  criminal  paffion  for  a  favourite  princefs,  whofe  hulband  had  carried  her 
for  proteftion  into  the  Auftrian  dominions.  Whatever  may  be  in  thefe  conjec- 
tures, it  is.  certain,  that,  while  he  was  making  preparatioi(|B  tor  the  coronation  of 
his  queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  grand  expedition, 
he  was  aiTaffmated  in  his  coach  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  by  one  Ravilliac,  a  young 
cnlhufraft,  in  16 10. 

.Lewis  XilL  fon  to  Henry  IV.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death.  As  he  grew  up,  he  difcarded  his  mother  and  her  favourites,  and 
phofe  for  his  minifter  the  famous  cardinal  Richlieu,  who  put  a  period,  by  his  refo- 
lute. and. bloody  meafures,  to  the  remaining  liberties  of  France,  and  to  the  religions 
eilablilhnient  of  the  Froteftants  there,  by  taking  from  them.  Rochelle,  though 
Charles  L  of  England,  who  had  married  the  French  king's  filler,  made  fome  weak 
efforts  by  his  fleet  and  arms  to  prevent  it.  This  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars,-  on 
account  of  .religion,  in  France.  Hiftorians  fay,  thajt  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million 
of  men  loft  their  lives  ;  that  150,000,000  livres  were  fpent  in  can-ying  them  on  ; 
and  that  nine  cities,  four  hundred  village's,  two  thoufand  churches,  tv/o  thoufand 

*  A  fmal!  k'ngdom  lying  upon  the  Pyrenean  difpolTi-fTed,  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  about 
mountains,  of  the  greatell  part  of  which,  Upper     the  year  1-312. 

JS'avarre,  tfenry's  predeceflors  had  been  unjullly  ...  .. 
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monafterles,  and  ten  thoufand  houfes,  were  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  during 
their  continuance. 

■  Richlieu,  by  a  mafterly  train  of  politics,  though  himfelf  bigoted  to  popery,  fup- 
ported  the  Proteftants  of"  Germany,  and  Guftavus  Adolphus,  againft  the  houfe  of 
Auftria ;  and  after  quelling  all  the  rebellions  and  confpiracies  which  had  been  formed 
againft  him  in  France,  he  died  forae  months  before  Lewis  XIII.  who,  in  1643,  left 
his  fon,  afterwards  the  famous  Lewis  XIV.  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 

During  that  prince's  non-age,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  piec^,'under  the  admi- 
niftration  of  his  mother  Anne  of  Auftria,  by  the  faftions  of  the  great,  and  the  divi- 
fions  between  the  courtwand  parliament,  for  the  moft  trifling  caufes,  and  upon  the 
moft  defpicable  principles.  The  prince  of  Conde  flamed  like  a  blazing  ftar;  fome- 
times  a  patrig^  fometimes  a  courtier,  and  fometimes  a  rebel.  'He  was  oppofed  by 
the  celebratea^l'urenne,  who  from  a  Proteftant  had  turned  Papift.  The  nation  of 
France  was  involved  at  once  in  civil  and  domeftic  wars;  but  the  queen-mother  hav- 
ing made  choice  of  cardinal  Mazarine  for  her  firft  minifter,  he  found  means  to  turn 
the  arms  even  of  Cromwell  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  divide  the  domeftic  enemies 
of  the  court  fo  effeftually  among  themfelves,  that  when  Lewis  alTumed  the  reins 
of  government  in  his  own  hands,  he  found  himfelf  the  moft  abfolvj|;e  monarch  that 
had  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  on  the  death  of 
Mazarine,  to  put  the  domeftic  adminiftration  of  his  aflfairs  into  the  hands  of  Col- 
bert, who  formed  new  fyftems  for  the  glory,  commerce,  and  manufa£lures  of  France, 
■all  which  he  carried  to  a  furprifmg  height. 

To  write  the  hiftory  of  this  reign,  would  be  to  write  that  of  all  Europe.  Igno- 
rance and  ambition  were  the  only  enemies  of  Lewis:  through  the  former,  he  was 
blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  and  promoted  the  interefts  of  his  fubjedls 
only  that  they  might  the  better  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  his  greatnefs  :  by  the  latter 
he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  a 
difmal  fcene  of  devaftation.  By  his  impolitic  and  unjuft  revocation  of  the  ed'iSt  of 
Nantes,  in  the  year  1685,  and  his  perfecutions  of  the  Proteftants,  he  obliged  them 
to  -take  fhelter  in  England,  Holland,  and  diflferent  parts  of  Germany,  where  they 
€ftablifhed  the  filk  manufaftures,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  tbeir  own  country.  He 
was  fo  blinded  by  flattery,  that  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
the  pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties  for  his  conveniency,  and 
at  laft  raifed  againft  fcimfe If  a  confederacy  of  almoft  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe; 
at  the  head  of  which  was  king  William  III.  of  England.  Lewis  was  fo  well  ferved, 
that  he  made  head  for  fome  years  againft  this  alliance ;  but  having  provoked  the 
Engliftiby  his  repeated  infidelities,  their  arms  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
■their  allies  the  Auftrians  under  prince  Eugene,  rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as 
miferable  as  the  beginning  of  it  was  fplendid.  His  reign,  from  the  year  1702  to 
1 7 1 1,  was  one  continued  feries  of  defeats  and  calamities;  and  he  had  the  mortification 
of  feeing  thofe  places  taken  from  him,  which,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  were 
acquired  at  the  expence  of  many  thoufand  lives.  Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he 
was,  to  the  defperate  refolution  of  colleQing  his  people,  and  dying  at  their  head,  he 
was  faved  by  the  Englifh  tory  miniftry  deferting  the  caufe,  withdrawing  from  their 
allies,  and  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13.  He  furvived  his  deliverance 
-but  two  years  ;  and  in  his  laft  hours  he  difplayed  a  greatnefs  of  mind  worthy  of  his 
elevated  fituation.  "  Why  do  you  weep?"  faid  he  to  his  doraeftics:  "  did  you 
think  me  immortal?"  He  died  on  the  firft  of  September,  17 15,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  great-grandfon,  Lewis  XV. 

'  The  partiality  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  his  natural  children  might  h^ve  involved  France 
in  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  regency  been  feized  upon  by  the  duke  of  Gtleans,  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  and  the  next  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood.  We  have 
already  feen  in  what  manner  he  difcharged  the  national  debt  of  Fi  ance ;  but  having 
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embroiled  himfelf  with  Spain,  the  king  was  declared  of  age  in  1 722 ;  and -the  regeut, 
on  the  fifth  of  December,  1723,  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy. 

Amono-  the  fir  ft  afts  of  Lewis  XV.  was  the  nominating  his  preceptor,  after- 
wards cardinal  Fleury,  to  be  his  firft  minifter.  Though  his  fyftem  was  entirely 
pacific,  yet  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland 
in  1734,  more  than  once  embroiled  him  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  intention 
of  the  French  king  was  to  replace  his  father-in-law,  Staniflaus,  on-  the  throne 
of  Poland.  In  tjjps  he  failed  through  the  interpofition  of  the  Ruffians  and  Au- 
ftrians ;  but  Staniflaus  enjoyed  the  title  of  king,  and  the  revenues  of  Lorraine, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  connexion  betweenj?rance  and  Spain  forced 
the  former  to  become  principals  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  terminated 
in  the  peace  of  Aijf  la  Chapelle  in  1748.  . 

In  the  year  1757,  Francis  Damien,  an  unhappy  wretch,  whofe  fulrcn  mindynatu-* 
rally  frantic  and  favage,  v/as  inflamed  by  the  difputes  between  the  king  and  his  par- 
liament relative  to  religion,  embraced  the  defperate  refolution  of  attempting  the  life 
of  his  fovereign.  In  the  duflc  of  the  evening,  as  the  king  prepared  to  enter  his  coach, 
he  was  fuddenly  w^ounded,  though  flightly,  with  a  penknife,  between  the  fourth  and 
6fth  ribs,  in  tl^  prefence  of  his  fon,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  guards.  The  daring 
afl!affin  had  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  was  inftantly  betrayed  by  his 
diftrafted  countenance.  He  declared  it  never  was  his  intention  to  kill  the  king, 
Iput  that  he  only  meant  to  wound  him,  that  God  might  touch  his  heart,  and  incline 
him  to  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  by  re-efl:ablifliing  the  parliament, 
^nd  banifliing  the  archbifliop  of  Paris,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  fource  of  the  pre- 
fent  commotions.  In  thefe  frantic  and  incoherent  declarations  he  perfifted  amidft 
the  raoft  exquilite  tortures ;  and  after  human  ingenuity  had  been  exhaufted  in  de- 
vifing  new  modes  of  torment,  his  judges,  tired  out" with  his  obftinacy,  configned 
him  to  a  death,  the  barbarity  of  which  was  increafed  by  the  evident  madnefs 
that  ftimulated  him  to  the  abominable  and  defperate  attempt.  He  was  conduc- 
ed to  the  common  place  of  execution,  amidft  a  vaft  concourfe  of  the  populace ; 
ftripped  naked,  and  faftened  to  the  fcaffbld  by  iron  gyves.  One  of  his  hands  was 
then  burnt  in  liquid  flaming  fulphur.  His  thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with, 
red  hot  pincers  j  bomng  oil,  melted  lead,  rofm  and  fulphur,  were  poured  into 
the  wounds ;  and  to  complete  the  horrid  cataftrophe,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
horfes.  4 

The  Jefuits,  having  rendered  themfelves  odious  by  their  real  or  fuppofed  fliare 
in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  king  of  Portugal,  fell  in  France  under  the  laftiof  the 
civil  power,  for  certain  fraudulent  mercantile  tranfaftions.  They  refufed  to  dif- 
charge  the  debts  of  one  of  their  body,  who  had  become  bankrupt  for  a  large 
fum,  and  who  was  fuppofed  tq  atl  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  As  a  monk, 
indeed,  he  muft  necelTarily  do  fo.  The  parliaments  eagerly  feized  an  opportunity 
of  humbling  their  political  enemies.  The  Jefuits  were  every  where  cited  before 
•  thofe  high  tribunals  in  1761,  and  ordered  to  do  juftice  to  their  creditors.  They 

Homed  to  acquiefce  in  the  decifion,  but  delayed  payment  under  various  pretences. 
New  fuits  were  commenced  againft  them,  in  1762,  on  account  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  their  writings.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  proceedings  which  the  king 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent,  they  were  compelled  to  produce  their  Injiltute,  or 
the  rales  of  their  order,  hitherto  ftudioufly  concealed.  That  myfterious  volume, 
v/hich  was  found  to  contain  maxims  fubverfive  of  civil  government  and  morality, 
completed  their  ruin.  All  their  colleges  were  feized,  all  their  elfeflis  confifcatedj 
a,iid  the  king,  afliamed  or  afraid  to  protett  them,  not  only  refigned  them  to  their  fate, 
but  finally  expelled  them  the  kingdom^  by  a  folemn  edift,  and  utterly  abolilhed 
the  order  of  Jefus  in  France. 
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Elated  with  this  viftory  over  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  the  French  parliaments 
attempted  to  fet  bounds  to  the  abfolute  power  of  the  crown,  and  feemed  determined 
to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  law.  Not  fatisned  with  retuiing,  as  ufual,  to 
regifter  certain  opprellive  edicts,  or  with  remonltrating  againfl  them,  they  ordered 
criminal  proiecutions  to  be  commenced  againil  the  governors  of  feveral  provinces, 
acting  in  the  king's  name,  who  had  enforced  the  regiftration  of  thofe  editls.  The 
Tiiagnanimity  of  thefe  affemblies  awakened  a  new  ardour  in  the  boforas  of  the 
French ;  and  this  flame,  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  buril  forth  %ith  accumulated 
force. 

As  to  the  war  with  G||^t  Britain,  which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Fontaineblcau, 
in  1763,  the  chief  events  attending  it,  fo  Immiliating  to  France,  have  been  already 
mentioned  iiW.he  hiitory  of  England,  and  therefore  need  not  be  recapitulated 
here.  ^ 

Corfica,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  long  refilled  with  manly  firnmcfs 
the  opprellive  councils  of  tlie  Genoefe,  who  claimed  the  fovereignty  over  it,  by 
right  of  conquell.  But,  unable  to  fupport  thofe  pretenfions,  Genoa  transferred 
them  to  France,  on  condition  that  Lewis  ihould  put  her  in  full  poffeflion  of  the  ad- 
jacent ifland  of  Capraia,  which  the  Corficans  had  lately  invaded  anil^ reduced.  To 
execute  his  engagements,  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  Lewis,  at  Antibcs 
and  Toulon  ;  twenty  battalions  of  French  were  landed  in  Corfica ;  and  the  natives, 
whofe  free  fuffrages  had  fummoned  Paoli,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  to  the 
fupreme  government  of  the  ifland,  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  to  the  utmoft. 
A  lharp  and  bloody  war,  fuch  as  fuited  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  nature  of  the  country,  was  carried  on  in  all  the  faftneffes  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ifland.  And  it  was  not  till  after  the  French  had  fatally  experienced,  in  two 
fucceflive  campaigns,  the  enthufiaflic  courage  which  animates  the  champions  of 
freedom,  that  they  overwhelmed  by  their  fuperior  numbers  this  unfortunate  people; 
nor  had  Lewis  much  reafon  to  triumph  in  an  acquifition,  to  attain  which,  he  had 
facrificed  feveral  thoufands  of  his  bravefi:  troops,  and  only  extended  his  dominion 
over  a  rugged  and  unproductive  ifland. 

The  late  unfortunate  monarch,  Lewis  XVL  fucceeded  his  gmpdfather,  Lewis XV. 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1774.  Several  regulations  were  made,  after  his  acceffion, 
highly  favourable  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  fupprefilou 
of  the  moufquetaires,%nd  fome  other  corps,  which  being  adapted  more  to  the  parade 
of  guarding  the  royal  perfon,  than  any  real  military  fervice,  were  fupported  at  a  great 
expence,  without  an  adequate  return  of  benefit  to  the  ftate.  But  one  of  the  moil 
remarkable  circumftances  which  attended  this  reign,  was  the  placing  of  Mr. 
Neckar,  a  Prcteftant,  and  a  native  of  Switzerland,  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances, 
in  1776;  a  meafure  contrary  to  the  conftant  policy  of  France,  v^hich  had  carefully 
excluded  the  aliens  of  her  country  and  faith  from  the  controul  of  the  revenue. 
Under  the  direftion  of  Neckar,  a  general  reform  took  place  in  France  throughout 
every  department  of  the  revenue.  When  hoflilities  commenced  in  1777,  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  in  confequence  of  the  afififlance  afforded  by  the  former 
to  the  revolted  Britilh  colonies  in  America,  the  people  of  France  were  lefs  burthen- 
ed  with  new  taxes  for  carrying  on  the  war,  than  ufual ;  and  the  public  revenue 
was  augmented  by  the  oec^nomy,  improvements,  and  reformation,  that  were  in- 
troduced into  the  management  of  the  finances.  In  confequence  of  this  national 
oEconomiV,  the  navy  of  France  was  raifed  to  fo  great  a  height  as  to  become  truly 
formidable  to  Great  Britain. 

With  a  molt  laudable  zeal  to  extend  the  dominion  of  fcience^  Lewis  fitted  out 
feveral  velTels  on  aftronomical  difcoveries.  The  chevalier  de  Borda  was  inftrucled 
to  afcertain  the  exa£t  pofition  of  the  Canary  iflands  and  Cape  de  V-erd  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  coafi  of  Africa  from.  Cape  Spartal  to  the  ifland  of  Goree  :  the 
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chevalier  Grenler,  who  had  traverfed  the  Indian  feas  to  improve  the  charts  and  cor- 
re£i  the  errors  of  former  navigators,  was  Hberally  rewarded  by  a  monarch  who  afpir- 
ed  to  immoftaJize  the  asra  of  his  power,  by  expeditions  beneficial  to  mankind. 

The  vifit  of  the  emperor  to  the  court  of  Paris  was  another  occurrence  that  excited 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Averfe  to  pomp,  he  chofe  to  travel  under  the  humble  title 
of  count  Falkenftein ;  he  was  received  by  Lewis  with  that  refpeft  which  was  due 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  regard  that  he  was  impatient  to  teftify  to  the  brother 
of  his  royal  confo*.  During  fix  weeks  that  the  emperor  remained  at  Paris,  his 
hours  were  much  employed  in  examining  the  arts  and  manufaftures  of  that  capi- 
tal. With  the  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry  he  made  a  tour  tlutough  different  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  his  journey  endeavoured  to  glean  whatever  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  his  own  dominions.  ^ 

Araidft  tiie  fury  of  war,  Lewis  difplayed  that  regard  for  fcience,  "miich  had  early 
form.ed  a  ftriking  charafteriftic  of  his  reign.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hoftilitics,  the  Englifli  had  fent  two  velTels  into  the  South  Seas,  commanded  by  cap- 
tains Cook  and  Gierke,  to  explore  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  Japan  and  California : 
the. return  of  thofe  veffels  was  hourly  expected  in  Europe  ;  and  Lewis,  with  a  con- 
fiderate  huma^ty  which  refleds  the  higheft  luftre  on  his  charafiler,  by  a  circular 
letter  to  all  his  naval  officers,  commanded  them  to  abftain  from  all  hoftiiities  againft 
thefe  ihips,  and  to  treat  them  as  neutral  veffels.  The  letters  mentioned  alfo  in  terms 
of  the  higheft  refpeft  captain  Cook,  who  had  long  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  fuccef- 
five  voyages  of  difcovery.  But  death  allowed  not  that  celebrated  navigator  to  en- 
joy this  grateful  teftimony  to  his  merit ;  having,  in  one  of  the  newly-difcovered 
iflands,  already  fallen  a  viftim  to  the  blind  fury  of  the  favage  inhabitants. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  in  confequence  of  the  reprefentations  of  Mr. 
Neckar,  a  variety  of  unneceffary  ofhees  in  the  houfehold  of  the  king  and  queen  were 
aboiiflied  ;  and  fundry  other  important  regulations  adopted,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fub- 
je£l,  and  the  general  benefit  of  t^e  kingdom.  Could  we  implicitly  credit  his  me- 
morial, he  changed  the  excefs  of  difburfements,  at  leaft  one  million  fteriing,  of  the 
year  1776,  into  an  excefs  of  revenue  in  the  year  1780,  to  the  amount  of  445,000!; 
But  Neckar's  oeconoiay  was  not  calculated  to  pleafe  the  court.  He  was  therefore 
difplaced,  and  is  faicRo  have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  queen's  party. 

The  freedom  of  America  had  been  the  grand  objeft  of  France  ;  and  that  having 
been  acknowledged  in  the  fuUeft  and  nioft  exprefs  terms  by  (Jreat  Britain,  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  figned  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January  1783  ;  but 
the  immenfe  expences  incurred  were  found  at  laft  to  be  much  more  than  the  reve- 
nues of  the  kingdom  could  by  any  means  fupport;  and  the  miferable  exigencies  to 
which  government  was  reduced,  produced  or  haftened  the  prefent  revolution. 

In  the  various  wars  of  France  with  England,  particularly  in  the  laft  and  prefent 
centuries,  the  former  often  experienced  the  difadvantage  of  not  having  a  good  port- 
in  the  channel.  The  government  of  France  took  up  this  important  obje61:  with 
the  greateft  zeal  and  vigour  ;  and  having  employed  the  ableft  engineers  in  that 
kingdom,  proceeded,  by  the  moft  aftonifliing  and  ftupendousj,  works,  to -render  the? 
port  of  Cherbourg  capable  of  receiving  and  protefting  a  royal  navy.  Since  the  laft 
peace,  they  profecuted  this  work  at  an  annual  expence  of  upwards  of  200,000!. 

in  the  year  1786,  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  comnae^ce  was  concluded  betweenr 
the  two  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  of  which  notice  has  been  previoufly  taken 
in  our  account  of  England.  •  •  ' 

The  ambition  of  the  French  government,  which  made  it  acquainted  with  liberty 
in  affifting  the  infuj-gents  in  America  and  Holland,  excited  a  fpirit  amongft-  the 
people,  which  could  not  well  admit  the  continuance  of  arbitrary  power  at  home. 
When  the  edift  for  regiftering  the  loan  at  the  conclufion  of  1785,  amounting  to' 
the  fum  of  tiiree  miUions,  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  was  prefent- 
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ed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the  remonftrances 
of  that  allemblj,  aflumed  a  more  legal  and  obftinate  form.  The  king,  how- - 
ever,  iignified  to  the  feleft  deputation  conimiffioned  to  convey  to  him  their  re- 
monftrances, that  he  expefted  to  be  obeyed  without  farther  delay.  The  cere- 
mony of  regiftration  took  place  on  the  next  day,  but  w^as  accompanied  with  a  re- 
folution,  importing,  that  public  oeconomy  was  the  only  genuine  fource  of  abundant 
revenue,  the  only  mea:fis  of  providing  for  the  neceflities  of  th^  ftate,  and  reftoring 
that  credit,  which  borrowing  had  reduced  to  the  brink  of  rum. 

This  proceeding  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the  king  required  the  attendance  of 
the  grand  deputation  of  parliament ;  he  erafed  from  their  records  the  refolution  that 
had  been  adopted  ;  and  obferved,  though  it  was  his  pleafure  that  the  parliament 
Ihould  comiVinicate,  by  its  refpettful  reprefentationS;,  whatever  might  intereft  the 
good  of  the  public,  yet  he  never  would  confent  that  they  fhould  fo  far  abufe  his 
confidence  and  mercy,  as^o  ereft  thenifelves  into  the  cenfors  of  his  adminiftration  ; 
he  expetted  in  future  they  Ihould  confine  their  expreliions  within  the  limits  of  wif- 
dom  and  loyalty ;  he  declared  himfelf  fatisfied  with  the  condu6f  of  monfiftir  Calonne, 
his  comptroller-general ;  and,  more  ftrongly  to  mark  his  refentment  againft  them,  . 
he  directed  the  difraiflion  from  farther  fervice  of  one  of  their  officers  who  had  ap- 
peared moll  aftive  in  forwarding  the  late  refolution. 

However  gratified  by  the  fupport  of  his  fovereign,  monfieur  de  Calonne  could 
not  fail  of  finding  himfeif  deeply  mortified  by  the  oppofition  of  the  parliament.  His 
addrefs  to  conciliate  that  aflembly  had  proved  ineffedual,  and  he  experienced  theii' 
inflexible  averfion  at  the  critical  juncture,  when  their  acquiefcence  might  haive 
proved  of  the  moft  ellential  fervice.  An  anxious  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  public 
finances  had  convinced  him  that  the  expenditure  had  far  exceeded  the  revenues;'  . 
in  the  prefent  fituation,  to  impofe  new  taxes  was  impoflible ;  to  continue  the  me- 
thod of  borrowing  was  ruinous;  and  to  have  recourfe  only  to  oeconomical  reforms,' 
would  be  found  wholly  inadequate  ;  and  he  hefitated  not  to  declare  that  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  place  the  finances  on  a  folid  bafis,  but  by  the  reformation  of  what- 
ever was  vicious  in  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate. 

To  give  weight  to  this  reform,  the  minifterwas  fenfil^Fthat  fomething  more  was 
neceflary  than  royal  authority ;  he  perceived  that  the  parliament  was  neither  a  fit 
inftrument  for  introducing  a  new  order  into  public  affairs,  nor  would  fubmit  to  be 
a  paflive  machine  for  fantfioning  the  plans  of  a  minifter,  even  if  thofe  plans  were 
the  emanations  of  perfeft  wifdom.  Though  originally  a  body  of  lawyers,  indebted  . 
for  their  appointments  to  the  king,  there  was  not  an  attribute  of  a  genuine"*}egifla-  - 
five  aflfembiy  that  they  did  not  feem  defirous  to  engrofs  to  themfelvcs ;  and  they  had 
been  fupported  in  their  pretenfions  by  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  w^ere  fenfi- 
ble  that  there  was  no  other  body  in  the  nation  who  could  plead  their  caufe  againft 
minifterial  oppreflion. 

Under  thefe  circ^mftances,  the  only  alternative  that  feemed  to  remain,  was -to 
have  recourfe  to  fome  other  aflfembiy,  more  dignified  and  folemn  in, its  charafiler;, 
and  compofed  of  m.embers  from  the  various  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  the:  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  promifed  to  be  a  popular  meafure;  it  implied  a 
deference  for  the  pe0pl<4  at  large,  and  might  be  expetfed  to  prove  greatly  accept- 
able ;  but  the  true  and  legitimate  aflfembiy  of  the  nation,  the  ftates-general,  had^no't 
met  fince  the  year  1614.  Another  aflemby  had  occafiorially  been  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  the  ftates-general ;  this  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  the  N'otables,  or 
men  of  note,  and  confifted  of  a  number  of  perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
chiefly  felefted  from  the  higher  orders  cf  the  ftate,  and  nominated  by  the  king- 
himfclf.  Ihis  aflfembiy  had  been  convened  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  again  by. 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth  5  and  was  now  once  more  fuinmoned  by  the  authority  of  the 
late  m-onarch. 

The 
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The  writs  for  calling  together  the  affembly  of  the  notables  were  dated  on  the  29th 
of  December,'  1786  ;  they  were  addrefled  to  feven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes 
.and  peers  of  France,  eight  field  marefchals,  twenty-two  nobles,  eight  counfellors 
of  ftate,  four  mafters  of  requefts,  eleven  archbifliops  and  bifliops,  thirty-feven  of  the 
heads  of  the  law,  twelve  deputies  of  the  pays  d'etats,  the  lieutenant  civil,  and  twenty- 
five  magiftrates  of  the  different  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  members 
was  one  hundred  an^  four  ^  and  the  29  th  of  January,  1787,  \l^as  the  period  appointed 
■for  their  opening. 

[t  was  at  the  moment  when  the  members  of  the  notables  had  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
when  the  attention  of  all  claffes  in  the  kingdom  was  fixed  upon  their  meeting  as  an 
important  ara  in  the  national  hiftory,  that  the  minifter  found  himfelf  yekunprepared 
to  fubmit  his  fyftem  to  their  infpe61ion,  and  poftponed  the  opening  the  council 
to  the  7th  of  February.  Tliis  delay  was  injudicious  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  to 
.this  the  fubfequent  revolution  is  faid  immediately  to  hav^een  ov/ing.  Politics  had 
occupied  the  minds  of  men,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  to  the  exclufion  of  every 
other  fubje# ;  and,  during  this  interval,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  members 
of  converfing  with  each  other,  communicating  their  complaints,  and  forming  fchemes 
for  redrefs.  A  fecond  delay,  to  the  14th  of  the  fame  month,  was  occafioned  by  the 
indifpofition  of  monfieur  de  Calonne  himfelf,  and  that  of  the  count  de  Vergennes, 
preficient  of  the  council  of  finance,  and  firft  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  a  third  procrafti- 
nation,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  count,  -poftponed  the  meeting  to  the  22d  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

It  was  under  thefe  difficulties  that  monfieur  Calonne  firft  met  the  afi"embly  of  the 
notables,  and  opened  his  long-expected  plan.  He  began  by  ftating  that  the  public 
expenditure  had  for  centuries  pail  exceeded  the  revenue,  that  a  very  confiderable 
deficiency  had  of  courfc  exifted,  and  that  at  his  own  acceffion  to  office  it  was  three 
millions,  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds.  • 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  comptroller-general  recommended  a  territorial  impoft, 
i,n  the  nature  of  the  Englilli  land-tax,  from  which  no  rank  or  order  of  men  was  to 
be  exempted ;  an  inquirv-into  the  pofTeffions  of  the  clergy,  which  hitherto  had 
teen  exem.pted  from  befling  public  burthens ;  the  various  branches  of  internal 
taxation  were  alfo  to  undergo  a  ftritt  examination  ;  and  a  confiderable  refource  was 
prefented  in  mortgaging  the  demefne  lands  of  the  crowm  ^ 

Before  monfieur  Neckar  retired  from  the  management  of  the  finances,  he  had 
publiflied  his  Compte  rendu  au  Roi,  in  which  France  was  reprefented  aspoffefling 
a  clear  "furplus  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  This  per- 
formance had  been  read  with  avidity,  and  hadbeen  confideredasforminganew  a^ra  in 
the  hiftory  of  France.  The  credit  of  this  ftatement  was  ably  vindicated  by  monfieur 
de  Brienne,  archbifliop  of  Touloufe,  and  by  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  a  ftill  more 
formidable  enemy  to  Calonne.    His  eloquence,  however,  might  have  fuccefsfullv 
vindicated  his  fyftem  and  reputation  againft  the  calculations  of  Brienne,  and  the  in- 
veftives  of  Mirabeau ;  but  the  genius  of  the  comptroller-general  funk  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  three  great  bodies  of  the  nation.    The  grand  and  eflJential  objecl:  of 
reform  was  to  equalize  the  public  burthens,  and  by  rendering  the  taxes  general,  to 
diminifii  the  load  of  the  lower  and  moft  opprefiTed  clafles  of  the  people.  The  ancient 
nobility  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been  free  from  all  public  affelfments  ;  the  crowds 
of  new  noblefle,  who  had  purchafed  their  patents,  were  by  that  fiiameful  cuftom  ex- 
empted, both  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  from  contributing  proportionally  to  the 
expences  of  the  ftate;.  the  magiftracies  likewife  throughout  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
their  fliare  of  thefe  exemptions ;  fo  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell  on  thofe 
who  were  leaft  able  to  bear  them.    Thus  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  magif- 
tracy,  were  united  a^2;ainft  the  minifter,  and  the  event  wasfuch  as  might  be  expeti- 
ed.    The  intrigues  of  thofc  three  bodies  raifed  againft  him  fo  loud  a  clamour,  that 

finding 
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finding  it  ImpoHible  to  ftem  the  torrent,  monfieur  de  Calonne  not  only  refigned  his 
place  on  the  12th  of  April,  but  foon  after  retired  to  England  from  the  itorra  of 
profecution. 

The  notables  proceeded  in  their  inquiries,  and  it  was  now  fuggelled  that  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftates  Ihould  be  called,  as  the  notables  were  not  competent  to  impofe 
a  new  tax.  As  the  deliberations  of  the  notables  were  not  carried  on  in  fecret,  this 
propofal  was  inftantly  circulated  through  the  capital,  and  fuj^ofed  to  be  a  new 
difcm'ery.    The  notables  were  foon  after  dillblvcd. 

The  ftamp-a£f,  however,  was  eftablilhcd,  and  a  bed  of  juflice  was  held  by  the 
king  on  the  fifth  of  Auguft,  1787,  at  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  obliged  to 
attend  ;  and  wie  edi8:  was  rcgiftered,  notwithftanding  their  proteft  to  the  contrary  : 
but  the  parliament,  though  defeated,  were  far  from  being  fubdued.  On  the  day 
after  the  king  had  held  his  bed  of  juftice,  they  entered  a  formal  proteft  againft  the 
conceflion  that  had  been  Hktorted  from  them.  They  declared  that  the  editl  had 
been  regiftered  againft  their  approbation  and  confent,  by  the  king's  ex^efs  com- 
mand ;  that  it  neither  ought,  nor  ihould  have  any  force  ;  and  the  firft  perfon  who 
fhould  prefume  to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  fliould  be  adjudged  a  traitor, 
and  condemned  to  the  gallies. 

This  declaration  left  to  the  crown  no  other  alternative,  than  either  proceeding  to 
extremities  infupport  of  its  authority,  or  giving  up,  for  ever  after,  the  power  of  railing 
money  upon  any  occafion  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  Painful  as  every  ap- 
pearance of  violence  muft  have  proved  to  the  mild  difpofition  of  Lewis,  he  could 
not  confent  to  furrender,  without  a  ftruggle,  that  authority  which  had  been  fo  long- 
exercifed  by  his  predecelTors.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difconteuts, 
the  capital  had  been  gradually  filled  with  confiderable  bodies  of  troops ;  and  about 
a  week  after  the  parliament  had  entered  the  proteft,  an  officer  of  the  French  guards, 
with  a  party  of  foldiers,  went  at  break  of  day  to  the  houfe  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber, to  lignify  to  him  the  king's  command,  that  he  Ihould  immediately  get  into  his 
carriage,  proceed  to  Troyes,  a  city  of  Champagne,  about  feventy  miles  from  Paris, 
without  writing  or  fpeaking  to  any  perfon  out  of  his  ov<fl|> houfe  before  his  depar- 
ture. Thefe  orders  were  ferved  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and  before  the  citizens  of  Paris 
were  acquainted  with  the  tranfaftion,  the  parliament  were  already  on  the  road  to 
the  place  of  their  ba'fiiftiment. 

But  previous  to  their  removal,  they  had  prefented  a  remonftrance  on  the  late 
meafures  of  government,  and  the  alarming  ftate  of  public  affairs.  In  ftatinn  their 
opinions  on  taxes,  they  declared  that  neither  the  parliaments,  nor  any  other  au- 
thority, fave  that  ^f  the  three  ftates  of  the  kingdom  collectively  aflembled,  could' 
warrant  the  laying^of  any  permanent  tax  upon  the  people  ;  and  they  ftrongly  en- 
forced the  renewafjof  thofe  national  afteniblies,  which  had  rendered  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  fo  illu^rious. 

So  great  was  the  refentment  of  the  whole  nation  againft  the  banhhment  of  the 
parliament,  that  after  a  month's  exile  it  was  recalled.    This  was  fcarcely  done, 
when  they  were  defired  to  regifter  a  loan  j  at  which  they  hefitated.    At  laft  the 
king  came  to  the  houfe,  and  held  what  is  called  a  royal  feflion.    The  edifts  were 
now  regiftered  ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans  protefted,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
againft  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.    The  parliament  protefted  againft  the  le-- 
gality  of  the  feihon  itfelf,  but  to  no  purpofe.    The  duke  of  Orleans,  and  four 
others,  were  baniOied  ;  the  king  called  for  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  deftroyed 
the  proteft,  and  forbad  it  to  be  inferted  again.    Great  cla<nours  were  raifed- 
for  the  releafe  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  members  of  parliament 
rem.onftrances  were  prefented  by  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  and 
Rennes  ;  but  the  exiles  were  not  recalled  till  the  fpring  of  1788. 

The  parliamxent  of  Paris  had  not  confined  their  demands  to  the  liberation  of 
thofe  gentlemen,  but  had  echoed  the  remonftrances  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble, 
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and  had  lolidly  inveighed,  againft  the  execution  of  lettres  de  cachet.  So  free 
and  pointed  were  the  fpeeches  of  two  of  the  members,  that  Lewis  was  once  more 
prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  feverity ;  and  Meffrs.  d'Efpremenil  and  Monfambert  were 
committed  to  feparate  fta.te-prifons. 

The  remonftrance  of  the  parHament  on  this  new  exertion  of  defpotifm,  exceed- 
ed in  boldnefs  all  the  former  reprefentations  of  that  aifenvbly :  they  declared  they 
were  now  more  llrqggly  confirmed,  by  every  proceeding,  of  the  entire  innovation 
which  was  aimed  at  in  the  conftitution.  "  But,  Sif€,"  added  they,  "  the  French 
"  nation  will  never  adopt  the  defpotic  meafures  to  which  you  are  advifed,  and 
"  whofe  effefts  alarm  the  moft  faithful  of  your  magiftrates ;  we  fliall  not  repeat 
"  all  the  unfortunate  circumftances  which  afflift  us;  we  fliall  only^eprefent  to 
you  with  refpe£tful  firmnefs,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  muji  not 
be  trampled  upon ;  and  that  your  authority  can  only  be  ejlee^ed,  fo  long  as  it  is  tem- 
"  ' pered  z?;ith  jiijlice.'"  ^ 

\  LftngiTag£  fo  bold  and  decifive,  and  which  afferted  the  controlling  power  of  the 
laws  abovPthe  regal  authority,  could  not  fail  of  ferioufly  alarming  the  royal  bo- 
fom.'  No  alternative  remained  now  to  Lewis,  but  to  plunge  his  country  into  all 
the  calamities  of  civil  war,  or  to  comply  with  the  wiOies  of  his  people,  and  re- 
eftablifli  the  ftates-general.  In  the  firft  cafe,  he  muft  have  expetted  to  encounter 
the  majority  of  the  people,  animated  by  the  exhortations  and  examples  of  their 
magiftrates ;  the  peers  of  the  realm  had  exprefled  the  ftrongeft  difapprobation  of 
his  meafures,  nor  could  he  even  depend  any  longer  on  the  princes  of  the  blood  ; 
but  what  afforded  moft  ferious  matter  of  alarm,  was  the  fpirit  lately  difplayed 
among  the  military,  who,-  during  the  difturbances  in  the  provinces,  had  reluStantly 
been  brought  to  draw  their  fwords  againft  their  countrymen  ;  and  many  of  whofe 
officers,  having  imbibed  principles  of  refiftance  in  America,  publicly  proclaimed 
their  abhorrence  of  defpotifm. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  after  many  a  painful  ftruggle,  that  Lewis  could  refolve  to 
■reftore  an  aflembly,  whofe  influence  muft  naturally  over-fliadow  that  of  the  crown, 
and  whofe  jurifdiftion  wMfid  confine,  within  narrow  limits,  the  boundlefs  power 
he  had  inherited  from  ms  predecelfor.    During  the  two  preceding  reigns,  the 
ftates-general  had  been  wholly  difcontinued  ;  and  though  the  queen-regent,  =amidft 
.  the  troubles  which  attended  the  minority  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  frequently  ex- 
.  preffed  her  intention  of  calling  them  together,  the  was  conftantly  dilTuaded  by.  the 
reprefgntations  of  the  crafty  Mazarine.    It  is  probable  that  the  prefent  monarch 
r  ftill  flattered  himfelf  with  the  ^ope  of  being  able  to  allure  the  members  of  that 
.  aflembly  to  the  fide  of  the  court ;  and  thought,  that  having  employed  them  to 
:  eftablifli  fome  degree  of  regularity  in  the  finances,  he  would  ag|Jn  difmifs  them  to 
obfcurity. 

In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  an  arret  was  publiQied,  whick*fixed  the  meeting 
':of  the  ftates-general  to  the  firft  of  May  in  the  enfuing  year,  viz.  1789;  at  the 
vfame  time  every  ftep  was  taken  to  fecure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public. 

New  arrangements  took  place  in  the  adminiftration ;  and  monfieur  Neckar,  whom 
tthe  confidence  of  the  people  had  long  followed,  was  a^ain  introduced  into  the 
.management  of  the  finances  ;  the  . torture,  Vv'hich  by  a  former  edi£l  had  been  re- 
t.ftriftcd  in  part,  was  now  entirely  aboliflied  ;  every  perfon  accufed  was  allowed 

the  afliftance  of  counfel,  and  permitted  to  avail  himfelf  of  any  point  of  law ;  and 
.  it  was  decreed  that,  in  future,  fentence  of  death  fhould  not  be  pafled  on  any  per- 
'fon,  unlefs  the  party, ^icc.ufed  fliould  be  pronounced  guilty  by  a  majority  at  leaft 
tof  three  judges. 

But  the  moft;  important  confideration  that  occupied  the  attention  of  thefovereign 
.  and  his  minifters,  was  the  means  of  aflembling  the  ftates-general.  The  laft  meet- 
;  jn^,,in,.tbe  year.1614,  had  been  convened  by  application  to  the  bailiwicks ;  but 
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this  mode  was  liable  to  feveral  flrong  objeftions ;  the  bailhvicks  had  been  increaf- 
ed  in  number  and  jurifditlion  ^  and  fince  that  period  feveral  provinces  had  been 
imited  to  France ;  nor  were  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  members  lefs  an  objeft 
of  ferious  deliberation  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  clofe  of  the  year  that  the  propofal 
of  monlieur  Neckar  was  adopted,  and  publicly  regiftered,  which  fixed  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  at  one  ?lioufand  and  upwards  ;  and  ordained  that  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  third  eftate,  or  commons,  fiiould  equal  in  number  thofe  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  united. 

The  eyes  of  nil  Europe  were  now  turned  on  the  flates-general,  or  national  affem- 
bly,  whofe  r^-eftablilliment,  in  the  month  of  May,  1789,  prefented  a  new  asra  in 
the  government  of  France.  ||^But  the  moment  of  their  meeting  was  far  from  aufpi- 
cious  to  the  court.  The  minds  of  the  French  had  long  been  agitated  by  9^rious 
liumours ;  the  unanimity,  that  had  been  expefted  from  the  different  orders  of  the 
ftates,  was  extinguilhed  by  the  jarring  pretenfions  of  each ;  and  their  uiutual 
jealoulies  were  attributed  by  the  fufpicions  of  the  people  to  the  intrigues  of  mi- 
nillers.  A  dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  increafed  the  general  difcontent ; 
and  the  people,  prelfed  by  hunger,  and  inflamed  by  refentment,  were  ripe  for  re- 
volt. The  fovereign  alfo,  equally  impatient  of  the  obftacles  he  incefl'antly  encoun- 
tered, could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  ;  the  influence  of  the  queen  in  the  cabinet 
was  again  eftablilbed,  and  was  attended  by  the  immediate  removal  of  Neckar. 
This  ftep,  which  evinced  a  total  change  of  refolutions,  was  followed  by  others 
equally  injudicious.  The  ftates-general  were  driven  into  the  "  Salle  des  Etats," 
^  where  they  held  their  meetings,  by  detachments  of  the  guards,  who  furrounded 
'  them,  and  who  waited  only  the  orders  of  the  court,  to  proceed  to  greater  extre- 
mities againft  the  obnoxious  reprefentatives  of  the  nation. 

Had  thefe  manifeftations  of  vigour  been  fuftained  by  infl:antly  attacking  and 
entering  Paris,  it  is  probable  that  the  capital  would  have  been  without  difficulty 
reduced  to  obedience.  But  the  delay  which  fucceeded,  gave  the  inhabitants  time 
to  recover  from  their  firft  emotions  of  furprife  and  apprehenfion.  They  faw  the 
timidity  and  imbecillity  of  the  government,  v^^hich,  nfcving  founded  the  charge, 
dared  not  advance  to  the  attack.  They  profited  by  this  want  of  exertion ;  and 
pafl!]ng  trom  one  extreme  rapidly  to  another,  they  almofl:  unanimoufly  took  up 
arms  againft  their  rulers.  Joined  by  the  French  gu^pfls,  who,  from  a  long  refi- 
dence  in  the  capital,  had  been  peculiarly  expofed  to  feduftion,  and  who  at  this 
decifive  moment  abandoned  their  fovereign,  the  Parifians  broke  through  every  ob- 
ftacle  by  which  tl^^y  had  hitherto  been  reftrained.  ,  The  fupplies  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, which  n^  been  provided  for  their  fubjugation,  were  turned  againft  the 
crowm;  and  the  "jfttel  des  Invalides,"  the  great  repofitory  of  military  ftores,  after 
a  faint  refiftance,  furrendered. 

The  prince  de  Lambefc,  who  alone,  of  all  the  officers  commanding  the  royal 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  attempted  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  for  dif- 
arming  the  capital,  was  repulfed  in  a  premature  and  injudicious  attack,  which  he 
made  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  near  the  entrance  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
leries.  Already  the  "  Frevot  des  Marchands,"  monfieur  de  Fleffels,  convifted  of 
entertaining  a  correfpondence  with  the  court,  and  detected  in  fending  private  in- 
telligence to  monfieur  de  Launay,  governor  of  the  Baftile,  had  been  feized  by  the 
people,  and  fallen  the  firft  viftim  to  their  refentment.  His  head,  borne  on  a 
lance,  exhibited  an  alarming  fpeftacle  of  the  danger  with  which  adherence  to  the 
fovereign  was  likely  to  be  attended.  * 

The  Baftile  alone  remained  ^  and  while  it  continued  in  the  power  of  the  crown, 
Paris  could  not  be  regarded  as  fecure  from  the  fevereft  chaftifcment.-  It  was  in- 
ftantly  inverted  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  by  a  mixed  muhitude,  compoft^d  of 
citizens,  and  foldiers  who  had  joined  the  popular  banner.    De  Launay,  Who  com- 
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manded  in  tlie  caftle,  by  an  aft  of  perfidy,  unjuftifiable  under  any  circumftances, 
and  which  rendered  his  fate  lefs  regretted,  accelerated  the  capture  of  this  im- 
portant fortrefs.  He  difplayed  a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  a  parley ;  but  abuf- 
ing  the  confidence  which  thefe  fignals  infpired,  he  difcharged  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  cannon  and  mufquetry  of  the  place  upon  the  befiegers,  and  made  a  confider- 
able  carnage.  Far  from  intimidating,  he  only  augmented,  by  his  treacherous 
cruelty,  the  rage  "of  an  incenfed  populace.  They  renewed  their  exertions  with 
irrefiftible  energy.  The  Baftile,  that  awful  engine  of  defpotifm,  whofe  name 
alone  diffufed  terror,  and  which  for  many  ages  had  been  facred  to  filence  and  de- 
fpair,  was  entered  by  the  viftorious  affailants.  De  Launay,  feized  and  dragged 
to  the  "  Place  de  Greve,"  was  inftantly  decapita^j^,  and  his  head  carried  in 
triumf)h  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris. 

In  this  prifon  were  found  the  moft  horrible  engines  for  putting  to  the  fevereft 
tortu^s  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  whom  the  cruelty  or  jealoufy  of  defpotifm  had  de- 
terminoj^  to  deftroy.  An  iron  cage,  about  twelve  tons  in  weight,  was  found  with 
the  flceleton  of  a  man  in  it,  who  had  probably  lingered  out  a  great  part  of  his  days 
in  that  horrible  manfion.  Among  the  prifoners  releafed  by  its  deftruction,  were 
major  White,  a  Scotfman,  lord  MalTarene,  an  Irifli  nobleman,  and  the  count  de 
Lorges.  The  firft  appeared  to  have  his  intelle£i:ual  faculties  totally  impaired,  and 
had  forgotten  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  The  fecond,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Britilh  fhore, 
eagerly  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  kifling  the  ground 
thrice,  exclaimed,  "  God  blefs  this  land  of  liberty."  The  count  de  Lorges,  at  a 
very  advanced  period  of  life,  was  alfo  liberated,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  cu- 
riofity  in  the  "  Palais  Royal."  His  fqualid  appearance,  his  white  beard  which  de- 
fcended  to  his  waift,  and  above  all,  his  imbecility,  refulting  from  an  imprifon- 
ment  of  thirty-two  years,  were  obje£ts  highly  calculated  to  operate  upon  the  fenfes 
and  paflTions  of  every  beholder.  It  is  indeed  impoffible,  not  to  participate  in  the 
exultation,  which  a  capital  and  a  country,  fo  long  opprelfed,  muft  have  expe- 
rienced, at  the  extinction  of  this  deteftable  and  juftly  dreaded  prifon  of  ftate. 

W  ith  the  Baftile  expired,  the  defpotifm  of  the  French  princes,  which  long  pre- 
fcription,  fubmiffion,  and  military  ftrength,  feemed  to  render  equally  facred  and 
imaffailable ;  which  neither  the  calamities  of  the  clofe  of  Le'wi'is  the  Fourteenth's 
reign,  the  profligacy  and  e^rmities  of  the  fucceeding  regency,  nor  the  ftate  of 
degradation  into  which  the  nionarchy  funk  under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  had  ever 
fhaken"^:  that  power,  which  appeared  to  derive  its  fupport  almoft  as  much  from 
the  loyalty  and  veneration,  as  from  the  dread  and  terrors  of  .the  fubjeft,  fell  pro- 
ftrate  in  the  duft,  and  never  betrayed  a  fymptom  of  returnin^'^fe. 

So  many  great  events  have  arifen  in  confequence  of  this  rdfolution,  that  the  li- 
mits of  our  prefent  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any  more  than  the  moft  pro- 
minent features,  and  important  confequences  of  it.  The.  next  morning  after 
the  capture  of  the  Baftile,  the  monarch  appeared  in  the  national  affembly,  but 
without  the  pomp  and  parade  of  defpotifm.  His  addrefs  v/as  affectionate  and 
confolatory.  "  He  lamented  the  difturbances  at  Paris ;  difavowed  all  confciouf- 
nefs  of  any  meditated  attack  on  the  perfons  of  the  depu1j[es ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  ilTaed  orders  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.'''  The  tear  of  fympathy  ftarted  into  every  eye.  An  exprelhve  filence 
firft  pervaded  the  affembly,  which  prefently  was  fucceeded  by  a  burft  of  applaufe 
and  acclamation.  On  the  i6th,  the  king  having  intimated  to  the  national  affem- 
bly his  intention  of  vihting  Paris  the  following  day,  he  accordingly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  left  Verfailles  in  a  plain  drefs,  and  with  no  other  equipage  than 
-two  carriages,  with  eight  horfes  each  3  in  the  firft  of  which  he  rode  himfelf^  a 
part  of  the  national  affembly  in  their  robes  accompanied  him  on  foot ;  and  the 
militia  of  Verfailles  compofed  his  only  guard,  till  the  proceflion  arrived  at  the 
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Sevo,  where  .thcv  were  relieved  by  the  Paris  militia,  with  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  at  their  head ;  and  from  this  plaee,  the  fuite  of  the  monarch  amounted  to 
about  20,000  men.  The  progrefs  was  remarkably  flow;  and  no  fliout  was  to  be 
heard  but  Five  la  nation  !  Mr.  Bailly,  on  prefenting  the  keys  of  the  city,  addrelTed 
his  majefty  in  a  ihort  fpeech,  the  exordium  of  which  w^as  :  "  Thefe,  fn-,  are  the 
keys  which  were  prefented  to  Henry  IV.  He  came  to  reconquer  his  people  ;  it  is 
our  happinefs  to  have  reconquered  our  king."  On  receiving  ^he  complimentary 
addrelfes  of  the  mayor,  &c.  the  king  exclaimed  with  an  air  oi  pathetic  emotion, 
which  fcarcely  allow^ed  him  utterance — "  My  people  may  always  rely  upon  my 
atfettion."  He  received  from  the  hands  of  the  ma)  or  the  national  cockade  ;  and 
when  he  Ihewed  himfelf  at^ie  window  wdth  this  badge  of  patriotifm,  the  joy  of 
the  people  could  no  longer  be  reftrained ;  the  fliout  of  Five  k  Roi !  whj^ch  had 
fcarcely  been  heard  in  the  forUier  part  of  the  day,  filled  the  whole  atmofphere, 
and  refounded  from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other.  The  return  of  the 
king  to  Verfailles  w"as  a  real  triumph.  The  citizens,  intoxicated  w'fta  joy, 
furrounded  his  carriage ;  his  countenance,  which  in  the  morning  bore  the  afpe6t 
of  melancholy,  was  now  cheerful  and  fmiling  ;  and  appeared  fmcerely  to  partake 
in  the  sreneral  fatisfatlion. 

The  events  which  followed,  are  by  the  candid  of  all  parties  allowed  to  be  en- 
veloped in  an  almoft  impenetrable  veil  of  obfcurity.  An  incident  which  occurred 
at  Verfailles  contributed  to  excite  a  moft  unhappy  commotion.  On  the  ift  of  Oc- 
tober, an  entertainment  was  given  by  the  gardes-du-corps,  or  king's  body  guards, 
to  the  officers  of  a  regiment  of  Flanders,  who  had  juft  joined  them  in  the  fervice 
of  guarding  the  monarch.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the  national  guard,  with 
others  of  the  military,  were  invited.  At  the  fecond  courfe  four  toaifs  were 
given:  "  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  royal  family."  "  The  na- 
tion" was  propofed,  but,  according  to  a  number  of  witneffes,  exprefsly  rejeft-r 
ed  by  the  gardes-du-corps.  After  this,  the  queen,  having  been  informed  of  the 
gaiety  of  the  fcene,  perfuaded  his  m.ajefty,  who  was  jufl  returned  from  hunting, 
to  accompany  her  with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  faloj^n.  She  appeared  with  the 
dauphin  in  her  arms,  affefifionate  as  ihe  was  lovely,  and  carried  the  royal  infant 
through  the  faloon,  amidft  the  acclamations  and  murmurs  of  the  fpeftators.  Fired 
with  enthufiafm,  the  foldiers  drank  the  health  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
dauphin,  with  their  fwords  drawn  ;  and  the  royal  pftefts  bowed  refpecffully,  and 
retired.  % 

The  entertainr^ent,  w'hich  had  hitherto  been  conduced  w^ith  fome  degree  of  or- 
der, now  became  a  fcene  of  entire  confufion.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  inflame 
the  palTions  of  the  military.  The  mulic  played  the  favourite  air — "  O  Richard, 
O  my  king,  the  world  abandons  thee  !"  the  ladies  of  the  court  diftributed  zvkite 
cockades,  the  anti-patriot  enfign ;  and  even  fome  of  the  national  guard,  it  is  faid, 
had  the  weaknefs  to  accept  them. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  city  of  Paris  was  afflitled  with  all  the  evils  of 
famine.  At  this  juncture  the  news  arrived  of  the  fatal  banquet  at  Verfailles,  with 
every  circumftance  greatly  magnified.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable 
.5th  of  October,  a  woman  fallied  out  from  the  quarter  of  St.  Euftache,  and  enter- 
ing the  corps-de-garde,  and  feizing  a  drum,  paraded  the  adjacent  ftrcets  beating 
an  alarm,  and  exciting  the  people  by  clamours  refpefting  the  fcarcity  of  bread. 
She  was  foon  joined  by  a  very  numerous  mob,  chiefly  of  women,  to  the  amount 
of  800,  w^ho  proceeded  to  Verfailles,  where  the  king,  upon  hearing  their  com- 
plaints, iigned  an  order  for  bringing  corn  from  Senlis.j  and  Lagni,  and  for  re- 
moving every  obflacle  which  impeded  the  fupply  of  Paris.  This  order  w^as  re- 
ported to  the  women,  and  they  retired  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
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This  band  of  Amazons  were  no  fooner  difperfed,  than  it  was  fucceeded  by  an- 
other. The  national  affembly  continued  fitting,  but  their  deliberations  were  tumul- 
tuous, and  interrupted  by  the  fhouts  and  harangues  of  the  Parifian  fifliwomen,  who 
filled  the  galleries^  and  whofe  applaufe  was  mingled  with  afFe<£ling  murmurs  and 
complaints,  the  multitude  crying  out  that  they  were  actually  ftarving,  and;  that  the 
majority  of  them  had  eaten  nothing  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  prefi- 
dent  therefore  hunmnely  ordered  that  provifions  fhould  be  fought,  for  in  every  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  hall  of  the  aifembly  was  the  fcene  of  a  fcanty  and  fcranibling 
meal.  Indeed,  fuch  was  the  dreadful  famine,  that  the  horfe  of  one  of  the  gardes- 
'  du-corps  being  killed  in  a  tumult,  he  was  immediately  roafted,  and  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  mob.  9 

Darknefs  and  a  deluge  of  rain  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  nighfc  The  wretch- 
ed multitudes  who  had  travelled  from  Paris,  were  expofed,  almoft  famifhed,  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  in  the  open  ftreets  :  within  the  caftle  all  was  tre- 
pidation :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  without  but  imprecations,  and  the  voices 
of  enraged  multitudes,  demanding  the  life  of  the  queen  and  the  gardes-du-corps. 
Towards  midnight,  however,  all  appeared  tolerably  ftill  and  peaceable,  when  the 
beating  of  the  drums,  and  the  light  of  innumerable  torches,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Parifian  army. 

The  day  began  to  break  at  about  half  paft  five  ;  and  at  this  period,  crowds,  of 
defperate  perfons,  breathing  vengeance,  and  thirfting  for  blood,  advanced  to  the 
caftle,  which,  in  an  hour  of  fatal  fecurity,  was  left  unguarded  in  feveral  places. 
An  immenfe  crowd  found  its  way  into  every  part.  The  queen  had  been  awaked 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  by  the  clamours  of  the  women  who  aflfembled\  upon 
ihe  terrace ;  but  her  waiting-woman  had  fatisfied  her  by  faying,  "  that  they  were. 
bnly  the  women  of  Paris,  who,  flie  fuppofed,  not  being  able  to  find  a  lodging, 
were  walking  about."  But  the  tumult  approaching,  and  becoming  apparently 
more  ferious,  flie  rofe,  dreflfed  herfelf  in  hafl:e,  and  ran  to  the  king's  apartment  by 
n  private  palTage.  In  her  way  flie  heard  the  noife  of  a  pifi:ol,  and  a  mufquet, 
which  redoubled  her  terror. •»  "  My  friends,"  faid  fhe  to  every  perfon  fhe  met^ 
*'  fave  me  and  my  childrerl."  In  the  king's  chamber  fhe  found  the  dauphin,  who 
iiad  been  brought  there  by  one  of  her  women  ;  but  the  king  was  gone.  Awaked 
by  the  tumult,  he  had  feen  £jpm  a  window  the  multitude  preflmg  towards  the 
great  ftajr-cafe  ;  and  alarmea  for  the  queen,  he  haftened  to  her  apartment,  and 
entered  it  at  one  door  in  the  moment  flie  had  quitted  it  by  the  o|her.  He  return- 
ed without  lofs  of  time ;  and  having  with  the  queen  brought  the  princefs  royal  in- 
to the  charriber,  they  prepared  to  face  the  multitude. 

In  the  mean  time  the  noife  and  tumult  increafed,  and  appeared  at  the  very 
door  of  the  chamber.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  mofl:  dreadful  exclama- 
tions, with  violent  and  repeated  blows  againft  the  outer  door,  a  pannel  of  which 
was  broken,  and  inftant  death  was  expected  by  the  royal  company.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  tumult  feemed  to  ceafe — every  thing  was  quiet;  and  a  mom.ent  after, 
a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  door  was  opened,  and  in  an  inftant  the 
apartments  were  filled  with  the  Parifian  guard.  The  officenrwho  conduced  them, 
ordered  them  to  ground  their  arms.  "  We  come,"  faid  he,  "  to  fave  the  king  ;" 
and  turning  to  fuch  of  the  gardes-du-corps  as  were  in  the  apartments,  "  We  will 
fave  you  alfo,  gentlemen ;  let  us  from  this  moment  be  united." 

The  royal  family  now  ventured  to  fliew  themfelves  at  a  balcony,  and  received 
(he  moft  lively  acclamations  of  refpeft  from  the  foldiers  and  the  people.  A  fingle 
voice,  or  a  few  voices,  exclaimed — "  The  king  to  Paris  !"  and  this  was  inftantJy 
ioilovved  by  an  univerfal  acclamation  enforcing  the  fame  demand.  The  king  ad- 
drefied  them  ;  "  You  wifti  me  to  go  to  Paris — I  will  go,  on  the  condition  that  I 
\:m  io  be  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  children."  He  was  anfwered  by  reiterated 
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acclamations  of  Vive  le  rot  !  It  was  two  in  the  afternoon  before  the  proceflion  fet 
out.  During  the  progrefs,  all  was  gaiety  and  joy  among  the  foldiers  and  fpefta- 
tors ;  and  fuch  was  the  refpeft  in  which  the  French  nation  ftiU  held  the  name  and 
perfon  of  their  king,  that  the  multitude  were  fuperftitioufly  perfuaded  that  the 
royal  prefence  would  aftually  put  an  end  to  the  famine  *.  On  his  arrival,  the 
king  was  congratulated>by  the  municipality,  and  declared  his  approbation  of  the 
loyalty  which  the  city  of  Paris  manifelled. 

The  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  fo  entirely  averfe  from  the  principles  of  the  high, . 
ariilocratic  party,  that  the  king's  two  brothers,  and  many  perfons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, took  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  where  they  applied  themfelves  indefati- 
gably  to  the  purpofe  of  diciting  war  againft  their  country. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  celebration  of  a  grand  confedera^'ion,  in. 
which  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  the  king,  the  foldiery,  and  all  who  were 
in  oftenfible  fituations,  fhould  folemnly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation,  re- 
new their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  new  conftitution  ;  and  this  confederation  was 
decreed  to  take  place  on  the  14th  of  July  1790,  in  honour  of  the  taking  of  the 
Baftile,  and  of  the  full  re-eftabliilmient  of  Gallic  liberty.  The  Champ  de  Mars,  fo 
famous  for  having  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops,  which  in  the  preceding  year 
were  intended  to  overawe  the  capital,  was  chofen  for  this  folemnity.  This  piece 
of  ground,  which  is  about  400  toifes,  or  800  yards  in  diameter,  is  bounded  on 
the  right  and  left  by  lofty  trees,  and  commands  at  the  further  extremity  a  view  of 
the  military  academy.  In  the,  middle  of  this  vaft  plain  an  altar  was  erefted  for 
the  purpofe  of  adminiftering  the  civic  oath ;  and  round  it  an  immenfe  amphi- 
theatre was  thrown  up,  of  a  league  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  containing 
400,000  fpe^lators.  The  entrance  was  through  triumphal  arches.  The  king's 
throne  was  placed  under  an  elegant  pavilion  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  fide  of 
it  were  feats  for  the  members  of  the  national  afifembly. 

The  important  14th  of  July  at  length  arrived.    The  national  guards  of  the  de- 
partments, diftinguiflied  by  their  refpeftive  ftandards,  the  battalions  of  infantry, . 
and  the.  different  troops  of  cavalry,  the  marine  of  France,  and  the  foreigners  who  ■ 
ferved  under  its  banners,  being  arranged  in  military  order,  the  king  and  the  na- 
tional aflembly  took  a  folemn  oath  to  maintain  the  ^onftitution  ;  the  armed  citi- 
z£ns  repeated  it  amongft  the  applaufes  of  innumerable  fpeflators.    They  fwore  ■ 
to  live  free,  or  die  ;  and  this  oath  was  taken  on  the  fame  day  through  tSe  whole 
extent  of  the  kingdom. 

The  efcape  of  the  king  and  queen  with  their  infant  children,  and  monfieur  and  . 
madame,  which  happened  on  the  20th  of  June  1791,  menaced  France  with  the 
convulfions  of  anarchy,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war.    The  route  of  the  royal  fu- 
gitives, which  had  been  expefted  to  have  been  towards  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
the  neareft  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  fa61:  direcled  toward  Metz,  from  the 
prefence  of  fo  gallant  and  accomplifhed  a  royalift  as  monfieur  de  Bouille  in  that . 
quarter,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  prince  of  Conde's  army  in  Germany,  and  from  , 
the  probable  reluctance  of  Leopold  to  hazard  the  tranquillity  .of  his  Netherlands, 
by  permitting  any  incurfion  from  them  into  France.    They  reached  St..  Mene- - 
hould,  a  fmall  town,  about  i50  jTiiles  from  Paris.    The  king  was  there  recognif- 
ed  by  the  poftilion,  who  faid  to  him,  "  Mon  rot,  je.  vous  comois,  mats  je  ne  vous  tra-  ■ 
hiraipas."    "  I  know  you,  my  king,  but  I  will  not  betray  you."    But  the  poft- - 
mafter,  monfieur  Drouet,  a  man  of  very  diiierent  principles,  adopted  a. different. 
condu£t.    He  avoided,  with  great  dexterity  and  prefence  of  mind,  betraying  his 

*  The  popijlar  lexclamation  v/as,  as  they  proceeded  along,     V/e  are  bringing  the  baker,  the  baker's 
"  wife,  and  the  httie  journeyman." 
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knowledge  of  the  rank  of  the  royal  travellers,  being  much  ftruck  with  the  refem-' 
blancc  which  his  majcfty's  countensnce  bore  to  his  effigy  on  an  affignat  of  50  livres. 
The  carriages  taking  the  road  to  V'arennes,  he  went  a  crofs-road  to  rejoin  them  - 
and  arriving  before  them  at  Var:*nnes,  he  alarmed  the  town,  and  affembled  the 
national  guards,  who,  notwithftanding  the  detachment  of  huilars  to  proteft  their 
route,  difarmed  them,  and  the  King  v/as  then  made  a  pr/Jbner :  and  at  fix  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of 'the  25th  of  June,  their  majefties,  with  the  dauphin  and  ma- 
dame  royale,  arrived  at  the  Tuilleries. 

The  new  conftitution  va^'s  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  3d  of  September,  1791, 
who,  on  the  13th,  llgnificd  his  acceptance  of  it  in  writing  ;  and  the  following  day 
he  appeared  in  the  aifembiy,  introduced  by  a  deputlRon  of  fixty  members,  and 
folemnly  confecrated  the  aflcnt  which  he  had  already  given;  and  concluded  with 
an  oath,  "  To  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  to  the  law,  and  to  employ  the  powers 
vefted  in  him,  for  the  maintainance  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  due  execution  of 
the  law."  On  the  30th  of  this  month,  the  conftituent  national  affembly  terminat- 
ed an  uninterrupted  feffion  of  two  years  and  four  months,  and  fpontaneoufly  dif- 
folved  itfelf. 

Before  the  conftitucnt  affembly  difiblved  itfelf,  meafures  ought  to  have  been 
taken  for  affembling  the  new  legiflature  in  fome  place  where  its  deliberations  would 
have  been  more  free  and  independent  than  they  could  be  in  the  faftious  metropo- 
lis; and  they  fliould  have  correfted  the  error  into  which  their  own  vanity  betrayed 
them,  of  admitting  a  numerous  and  infolent  audience  to  feat  themfelves  in  the 
galleries,  as  judges  of  the  debate,  which  they  frequently  difturbed,  by  their  info- 
lent  teftimonies  of  applaufe  or  difapprobation. 

Another  ferious  misfortune  to  France  was  the  influence  acquired  by  the  popu- 
lar focieties.  1  he  Jacobin  club  originated  from  a  fmall  and  fecret  affociation  of 
about  forty  gentlemen,  and  men  of  letters,  who  united  themfelves,  long  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-general,  for  the  purpofe  of  diffeminating  political 
knowledge  among  the  mafs  of  the  people.  It  was  afterwards  melted  into  the 
Breton  club,  at  Verfailles,  during  the  firft  feffions  of  the  national  affembly ;  and 
the  fociety  becoming  numerous  on  the  removal  of  the  king  and  affembly  to  Paris, 
it  obtained  poffeffion  of  theVhapel  of  the  Jacobins,  on  the  diffolution  of  the  mo- 
naftic  or^lers.  1  he  popularity  which  it  acquired  foon  rendered  it  exceedingly  nu- 
merous,- and  this  circumftance  pointed  it  out  as  a  proper  engine  to  v/ork  upon  the 
paffions  of  the  multitude.  From  a  very  early  period  of  its  inftitution,  one  prin- 
cipal object  was,  to  difcufs  fuch  political  queftions  as  were  likely  to  be  agitated 
in  the  national  affembly,  in  order  that  the  members  might  aft  in  concert,  accord- 
ing to  the  decifions  of  the  majority.  This  plan  was  redticed  to  a  fyftem,  when 
the  club  became  numerous;  ai-id  a  regular  prefident  and  fecretaries  were  chofen,  and 
it  became  a  national  aflembly  in  miniature.  Befides  the  members,  an  immcnfe 
multitude  of  auditors  were  admitted  into  the  galleries,  who  applauded  or  condemned 
the  fpeakers,  as  paflion  or  caprice  diftated  Here  the  moll  inflammatory  decla- 
mations were  heard  with  the  moft  clamorous  teftimonies  of  approbation,  and  every 
propofition  in  the  leaf!  inclining  to  moderation  of  fentiment,  or  wifdom  in  politi- 
cal condu6t,  was  reprobated  and  condemned.  In  few  words,  it  became  ultimate- 
ly the  mere  vehicle  of  faftion,  where,  as  always  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
worft  men,  and  the  worft  meafures  were  ufually  triumphant.  Fraternal  focieties 
(inceording  to  the  barbarous  jargon,  which  was  adopted  as  the  language  of  anar- 
chy) were  inftituted  in  all  the  confidcrable  towns  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  only 
,objcft  of  emulation  in  thefe  nefts  of  pohtical  hornets  feemed  to  be,  which  fliouId 
•dtt  moil  unwifcly,  and  leaft  for  the  public  benefit. 

In  imitation  of  the  Jacobins,  feveral  other  focieties  were  inftituted  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  political  difcullion  ;  and  thus,  independent  of  the  pcrverfion  of  fentiment, 
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an  intolerable  wafte  of  time  was  occafioned  to  the  lower  claOes  of  fociety.  It 
flioul5  have  been  one  of  the  great  objefts  of  the  national  alTembly:,  to  ditTolve  or 
reftrain  thefe  fa6tious  aflemblages,  and  to  reftorc  the  nation,  from  that  political  de- 
lirium in  which  fo  great  a  revolution  mult  neceffarily  involve  them,  to  the  fober 
paths  of  induftry,  cecoaomy,  and  proper  fubordination. 

W  ith  the  conllituent  affembly,  the  fun  of  French  liberty  fet.  With  it,  the  wif- 
dom,  the  moderation,  the  dignity  of  the  nation  was  diifolved.  That  fatal  decree, 
which  deprived  the  country  of  all  the  alliltance  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
exertion  of  the  moft  brilliant  talents  matured  by  experience,  placed  in  their  feats 
men  incapable,  either  froi'^vant  of  principle  or  of  ability,  to  exercife  the  facred 
and  important  fun£tion  of  regiilators.  ^ 

The  doubtful  conduct  of  the  emperor,  and  the  refuge  and  protc61ion  found  on 
the  German  frontiers  by  the  emigrant  princes,  excited  France  to  vigorous  refo- 
lutions;  and  a  celebrated  manitefto,  addreli'ed  to  all  ftates  and  nations,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  energetic  meafures  purfued  had  the  effeft  of  intimidating  the 
German  princes  ;  and  the  emigrants  were  conftrained  to  an  ignominous  difperfiori 
from  the  frontiers.  But  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  and  the  FrulTian  king, 
afforded  them  afylums  more  remote  and  lefs  obtrufive.  Irrefolution  feemed  to 
prelide  in  the  councils  of  the  emperor ;  a  monarch  more  eminent  tor  the  mild 
virtues  of  peace,  than  for  the  exertions  of  war.  He  had  acknowledged  the 
national  flag,  he  had  declared  that  he  regarded  the  king  of  the  French  as  abfolutely 
free,  while  the  league  of  Pilnitz,  (which  feemed  intended  not  only  to  fecure 
Germany  from  fuch  a  revolution  as  France  had  experienced,  but  even  to  extin- 
guiili  the  dreaded  fource)  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  emigrants,  were 
deem.ed  infallible  proofs  that  the  emperor  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  friend. 
His  fudden  death,  on  the  firll:  of  March,  1792,  excited  great  confternation  amon^^ 
the  ariftocrats,  and  afforded  joy  and  exultation  to  the  fupporters  of  the  new  con- 
ftitution.  Another  event,  no  lefs  unexpected,  happened  in  the  affalTmation  of  the 
Swedilli  monarch,  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  ;  and  the  fuperflitious  vulgar 
imagined  that  they  beheld  the  peculiar  protection  of  heaven,  in  the  removal  of  the 
two  chief  foes  of  France  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  ^ 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  negotiations  between  the  national  affembly  and  the  court 
of  Vienna,  the  young  Hungarian  king,  excited  by  the  influence  of  Pruflia,  began 
to  exhibit  more  ^mity,  and  to  ufe  feverer  language.  At  length,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
]M.  de  Noailles,  m  his  difpatches  to  the  French  minifter  fof  foreign  affairs,  explain- 
ed the  propofitions  of  the  imperial  court,  that  fatisfaftion  flrould  be  given  to  the 
German  princes,  proprietors  of  Alface ;  that  Avignon,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  France,  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  pope ;  and  that  the  internal  government 
of  France  flaould  be  invefted  with  fufhcient  efiiciency,  that  the  other  powers  may 
have  no  appreheniions  of  being  troubled  by  France.  Thofe  terms  produced  a 
declaration  of  war  againft  Francis  I.  king  of  Flungary  and  Bohemia,  decreed  by 
the  affembly  and  ratified  by  the  French  king,  on  the  24th  of  April. 

The  firft  movement  of  the  French  was  flained  with  defeat,  and  with  the  unpro- 
pitious  murder  of  Theobald  Dillon,  the  leader,  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  fufpicious 
and  favage  ferocity  or  fome  of  the  foldiers,  who  fled  from  the  enemy,  but  attacked 
their  general.  The  court  of  Vienna  had,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  publiihed  a 
declaration  explaining,  the  caufe  of  their  hoftilities,  and  retorting  on.  the  French, 
nation  fome  of  the  heavy  charges  contained  in  its  declaration  of  war  againft  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  now  emperor  of  Germany.  On  the  26ih  dav  of 
the  fame  miOiiih,  the  Prufhan  monarch  ifl'ued  a  concife  expofition  of  the  rcafons 
which  determined  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  France.  He  pleads  his  alliance  vv  ith 
the  emperor,  and  that,  as  fbvereign  of  a  German  ftate,  he  was  bound,  to  interfere,, 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  German  princes  of  Alface  anci' 

Lorraine;, 
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Lorraine,  and  the  invafion  of  the  territories  of  others:  and  he  honeftly  concludes 
hv  avowing  that  it  is  his  intention  to  reprefs  the  too  great  liberty  of  France,  which 
might  afford  a  dangerous  example  to  neighbouring  countries.  At  the  fam.e  time 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  general  of  the  combined  armies  of  Auftria  and  Pruffia, 
.  publiflied  at  Coblcntz  a  declaration  to  the  inhabitants  of  fVance,  conceived  in  the 
moft  haughty  and  prefumptuous  terms;  he  declared  his  intention  of  putting  a 
flop  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  France,  and  of  reltoring  the  king  to  his 
power  ;  and  yet  he  afterwards  expreffcs  his  defign  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
government !  It  is  unneceflary  to  dwell  on  the  other  ill-advifed  parts  of  this  memorial, 
in  which  France  is  already  regarded  as  a  conquered  ^untry,  and  dire6i:ions  are 
given  tcFthe  magiftrates,  national  guards,  and  inhabitants  at  large :  but  the  threat 
that  the  city  of  Paris  fliould  be  given  up  to  military  execution,  in  cafe  the 
leaft  outrage  fliould  be  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  or  royal  family,  is  worthy 
of  a  Hun. 

The  exceffes  of  the  night  between  the  9th  and  loth  of  Auguil,  we  relate  witli 
pain.  •  At  midnight,  the  alarm-bell  founded  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  the  generale 
was  beat,  and  the  citizens  flew  to  arms.  The  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  was  attacked 
by  the  multitude;  and  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  national  affembly.    At  firfc,  the  Swifs  guards  (who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  and  had  been  ineffectually  profcribed  by  repeated  decrees  of  the 
affembly,  the  king  not  being  allowed  to  have  a  foreign  guard)  repelled  the 
populace ;  but  thefe  being  reinforced  by  the  Marfeillois,  and  federates  from  Breft, 
bodies  which  the  Jacobins  feem  to  have  brought  to  Paris  to  balance  the  Swifs,  and 
by  national  guards,  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  burft  open.    The  artillery  joined 
the  affailants.    The  confequences  were,  that,  after .  a '  flaughter  of  about  four 
hundred  on  each  fide,  the  Swifs  guards  were  exterminated,  and  the  palace 
ranfacked.    M.  de  la  Fayette,  finding  that  the  conftitution  was  overthrown,  and 
apprehenfive  that  his  life  would  be  attempted  by  fome  affaflin,  or  that  he  would 
certainly  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  his  adverfaries,  left  the  camp  on  the 
1 9th  of  Auguft,  accompanied  only  by  his  ftaff  and  a  few  fervants.    They  took  the 
route  of  Rochefort,  in  the  biftopric  of  Liege,  which,  being  a  neutral  country,  they 
hoped  to  pafs  unmolefted  ;  but  an  Auftrian  general  of  the  name  of  Harancourt,  be- 
ing ftationed  there  with  an  advanced  party,  arrefted  the  fugitives,  and  fent  them 
prifoners  to  Namur.    It  is  faid,  that  thefe  unfortunate  exiles  ha^^  ever  fince  been 
confined  in  a  noifome  dungeon,  for  no  other  crime,  or  rather  under  no  Other  pre- 
text, than  that  of  having  been  members  of  the  national  affembly  of  France.  The 
approvers  of  Fayette's  political  conduft  regret  his  being  abandoned  by  the  people, 
for  whom  he  had  made  fo  many  facrifices  ;  and  oppreffed  by  a  combination  of 
kings,  while  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  monarchy  is  the  fource  of  his  calamity. 
Faithful  to  his  oath,  to  his  king,  to  his  engagements,  he  was  among  the  firff,  they 
obferve,  to  oppofe  the  feditious  defigns  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  among  the  moft 
diftinguillied  of  thofe  who  contended  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  civil  obe- 
dience.    To  have  received  with  cordiality  the  illuftrious  confeffor  of  regulated  li- 
berty, would  have  beennoble  and  magnanimous.    To  imprifon  and  perfecute  vir- 
tue and  valour  in  diftrefs,  was  mean  and  daftardly ;  but  from  Tiberius  to  the  pre- 
fent  times,  cowardice  has  been  the  uniform  charatleriftic  of  tyranny. 

The  month  of  September  feemed  pregnant  with  the  total  ruin  of  French  freedom, 
while  the  three  following  months  revcrfed  the  fcene,  and  exhibited  a  tide  of  fuc- 
cefs,  on  the  part  of  France,  perhaps  unexampled  in  modern  hiftory.  It  is  with 
infinite  concern  that  we  direft  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  prifon  fcene, 
which  occurred  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  horrid  maffacre  of  the 
defencelefs  prifon :rs,  and  other  ariltccrats,  which  took  place  at  that  period,  is  an 
eternal  difg'race  to  the  Parilian  populace,  who,  in  their  fury,  fpared  not  .even  that 
7  gentle 
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gentle  fex,  which  all  civilifed  nations  hold  in  the  highefl:  refpe<?l.  The  number  of 
the  flain  has  doubtlefs  been  exaggerated,  as  ufual ;  yet  fuppcang  that,  by  the  moft 
moderate  account,  only  two  thoufand  perilhed,  the  enormity  of  the  deed  remains 
tlie  fame.  Could  any  extenuation  be  admitted  for  the  aliair  of  the  loth  of  Auguft, 
in  which  a  people,  who^fuppofed  thenifelves  betrayed  to  flavery,  and  all  its  evils, 
fo  recently  experienced  and  lhaken  off,  affumed  their  revenge  gnd  their  caufe  into 
their  own  hands ;  yet  furely  no  defence  can  be  offered  for  this  latter  unneceifary 
crime.  Had  the  combined  armies  befieged  Paris,  it  is  difhcult  to  conceive  what 
aid  they  could  have  found  from  two  or  three  thoufand  ariftocrats,  and  many  of 
thefe  fecured  in  chains. 

A  national  convention  h9k  been  called,  to  determine  on  the  charg^es  brought 
againft  the  king.  They  met  on  the  24th  ot  September ;  and  on  the  firll  da  *  of  the 
meeting,  the  abolition  of* royalty  in  France  was  decreed  by  acclamation  ;  and  the 
toUowing  day  it  was  ordered  that  all  public  acls  Ihould  be  dated  the  firft  year,  &c. 
of  the  French  republic.  But  hardly  was  this  convention  conllituted,  when  a  violent 
faftion  appeared,  headed  by  Marat,  Robefpierre,  and  others,  who  have  repeatedly 
degraded  its  tranfaftions  by  their  fanaticifra  j  and  being  fupported  by  the  Jacobins 
and  Parifian  populace,  ^W^^  proved  too  powerful  for  the  convention  to  puniPn,  or  to 
reftrain  as  it  wiihed.  Repeated  inftances  have  proved  that  the  convention  is  not  free, 
but  muft  vote  as  the  mob  of  Paris  diftates  :  the  moderation  of  the  members  beinff 
often  obliged  to  yield  to  the  indecent  applaufes  and  hilTes  of  the  galleries. 

So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  and  fo  great  were  the  diftreffes 
in  the  com.bined  armies,  arifing  from  a  fcarcity  of  provilions,  from  a  long  rainy 
feafon,  and  from  a  confiderabie  mortality  among  the  Pruflians,  by  the  French 
accounts,  eftimated  at  one  half,  that  the  Prullians  retreated  from  the  dominions  of 
France,  whofe  example  the  Auftrians  foon  followed. 

Even  at  the  very  time  that  Paris  was  in  the  greateft  danger,  the  invafion  of  Savoy 
w^as  ordered.  On  the  21ft  of  September,  general  Montefquiou  entered  the 
Savoyard  territories,  feized  on  the  frontier  polls  and  caftles  ;  and  two  days  after,, 
took  Montmelian.  Chamberry  and  all  Savoy  foon  follov/ed  ;  but  the  conqueft 
not  being  refilled,  was  produtlive  of  no  military  glory.  The  imprudence  of  the 
national  convention,  in  permitting  Savoy  to  incorpl^rate  itfelf  with  France,  has 
excited  wonder.  After  frequent  declarations,  that  the  French  would  enter  into 
no  war  with  anv  view  to  conqueft,  their  conduft  in  this  refpe£t  was  abfurd  and 
impolitic.  It  fuljetled  them  to  the  merited  reproach,  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
liberty,  they  maintained  the  deftruftive  maxims  of  their  ancient  government ;  and 
that  their  withes  to  increafe  their  territory,  perhaps  to  fubjugate  Europe,  remained 
the  fame.  Admiral  Truguet,  commanding  a  fquadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
captured  Nice,  Villa-Franca,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Montalban,  belonging  to  the 
Sardinian  king. 

The  fubjeStion  of  Savoy  was  regarded  as  a  trifle  ;  but  when  Cuftine  began  his 
acquifitions  in  Germany,  every  eye  wJ.i  turned  to  the  rapidity  and  importance  of 
his  progrefs,  till  diverted  by  the  Avonders  of  Dumourier.  Spires  yielded  to  the 
French  arm.s  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  Worm.s  foon  after  followed;  ample 
fupplies  of  provilions  and  ammunition  were  found  in  thefe  cities.  Cuftine  purfu- 
ing  his  courfe  along  the  left  ihore  of  the  Rhine,  next  captured  Mentz,  and 
afterwards  Frankfort.  He  was  eager  to  proceed  to  Coblentz,  that  noted  feat 
of  the  counter-revolutionifts  ;  but  the  Pruffians  and  Auftrians  at  length  indi- 
cated a  renewal  of  hoftilities  by  garrifoning  that  town,  and  encamping  in  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  conqueft  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  forms  the  next  grand  objeft. 
Dumourier  had  promifed  to  pafs  his  Chriftmas  at  Bruffels ;  and  what  was  re- 
.  garded  as  an  idle  vaunt,  proved  very  modeft  ;  for  that  city  was  in  his  hands  by  the 
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14th  of  November.  That  able  general,  having  entered  the  Netherlands  on  the 
firft  or  the  fecpnd  of  that  month,  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  fince  much 
increafed,  and  with  a  moft  formidable  train  of  artillery,  repeated  engagements 
with  the  Auftrian  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Tefchen,  governor  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  by  general  Beaulieu,  which*  however  exceeded  not 
twenty  thoufand,  occupied  the  five  firft  days.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Gemappe,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  conteft  was  very  general ;  all  the  points  of  the  enemy's  flanks  and 
lines  were  attacked  at  once  ;  all  the  bodies  of  the  French  were  in  a£tion,  and 
almoft  every  individual  fought  perfonally.  The  cannonade  began  at  feven  in  the 
mornii^ ;  Dumourier  ordered  the  village  of  Carignd#to  be  attacked,  becaufe  he 
could' not  attempt  the  heights  of  Gemappe,  till  he  had  taken  that  village ;  at  noon 
the  French  infantry  formed  in  columns,  and  rapidly  ad^^anced  to  decide  the  affair 
by  the  bayonet.  After  an  obftinate  defence,  the  Auftrians  at  two  o'clock  retired 
in  the  utmoft  diforder, 

Dumourier  immediately  advanced,  and  took  poffeflfion  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Mons,  where  the  French  were  received  as  brethren.  The  tidings  arriving  at 
Bruffels,  the  court  was  ftruck  with  an  indefcribable  panic  ;  and  inftantly  fled 
to  Ruremond,  whence  it  was  again  to  be  driven  by  the  arms  of  Miranda.  Tournay 
furrendered  to  a  detachment  on  the  8th  of  November.  Dumourier,  having  refrefli- 
ed  his  troops  at  Mons,  advanced  to  Bruffels,  where,  after  an  indecifive  engagement 
between  his  van  and  the  Auftrian  rear,  he  was  received  with  acclamations  on  the 
14th  of  that  month.  Ghent,  Charleroi,  Antwerp,  Malines,  or  Mechlin,  Louvain, 
Oftend,  Namur;  in  fliort  all  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  except  Luxembourg^, 
fucceffively  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and  the  boafted  conquefts  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  not  more  rapid. 

Many  of  the  priefts,  who  were  banifhed,  came  to  England,  and  were  treated 
with  compaffion  and  bounty  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  decree  of  the  national  con- 
vention againft  the  emigrants,  by  which  they  are  declared  dead  in  law,  their 
effefts  confifcated,  and  themfelves  adjudged  to  immediate  death,  fliould  they  appear 
in  France. 

Another  decree  of  the  1 9m  of  November  attracted  the  attention  of  every  nation 
in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  national  convention  declare,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fraternity  and  affiftance  to  all  thofe 
people  who  wi(h  to  procure  liberty ;  and  they  charge  the  execuffve  power  to  fend 
orders  to  the  generals,  to  give  affiftance  to  fuch  people,  and  to  defend  citizens  who 
have  fuffered,  or  are  now  fuffering,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty."  This  decree,  and 
•others  of  a  fumilar  tendency,  feem  to  inftitute  a  political  crufade  againft  all  the 
powers  of  Europe. 

No  fooner  had  Antwerp  yielded  to  the  French  arms,  than,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Belgians,  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  fliut  up  by  the  treaty  of 
Munfter,  1648,  was  projeftcd  and  ordered ;  notwithftanding  this  treaty,  fo  far  as 
refpefts  the  ihutting  up  of  the  navigation  of  this  river,  has  been  confirmed  to  the 
Dutch  in  fucceeding  treaties,  guarantied  both  by  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and 
London.  The  Dutch  regard  this  meafure  as  injurious  to  their  trade,  for  Antwerp 
might  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  Amfterdam.  The  infraction  of  this  treaty  is  one 
of  the  reafons  which  has  induced  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  oppofe  the 
unwarrantable  pretenfions  of  the  French. 

The  memorable  trial,  of  the  king  commenced  on  the  nth  of  December,  The 
queftion  which  moft  embarraffed  his  accufers  was,  whether  the  king  Vv^as  not 
invefted  by  the  conftitution,  with  perfeft  and  legal  inviolability,  and  whether, 

"  confiftently  with  juftice,  he,  whom  the  law  had  folemnly  pronounced  to  be  above 
tjie  reach  of  any  legal  procefs,  could  be  brought  to  trial.    This  objection  was 
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ftrangely  and  moft  iniqiiitoufly  overruled  by  the  convention,  who  in  this  inftance 
eitabliilied  the  precedent,  always  fo  fatal  to  liberty,  of  an  ex-pqft-fatio  law,  and 
evinced  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  their  inattention  to  thofe  "  rights  of  man"  which  the 
nation  had  folemnly  proclaimed.  The  iflae  is  too  well  known ;  impartial  hiftory 
will  record  it  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  French  nation.  The  firninefs  of  this  un- 
fortunate monarch  during  his  trial,  and  at  the  place  of  execution     on  the  21ft  of 


*  The  following  account  of  the  laft  moments  of 
this  unfortunate  monarch  is  truly  interefting.  It 
is  extrafted  from  the  letters  of  an  Englifli  lady  at 
that  time  at  Paris  :  1^ 

"  The  French  king  received  the  mtelligence  of 
his  approaching  fate  without  difmay.  He  difplayed 
far  more  firmnefs  upon  the  fca|fold  than  he  had 
done  upon  the  throne ;  and  atoned  for  the  weak- 
nefs  and  inconfiftency  of  his  ^ndu<5l  in  life,  by 
the  calmnefs  and  fortitude  of  his^ehaviour  in  death. 
The  evening  before  his  execution,  his  family,  from 
whom  hehadbeenfeparatedunce  the  commencement 
of  histrial,  were  condu6led  to  the  tower  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  allowed  the  fad  indulgence  of  a  laft  inter- 
view, unmolefted  by  the  prefence  of  his  guards. 
Alas  !  when  imagination  piftured  the  anguifli  of 
fuch  an  interview,  it  was  not  necelTary  to  look 
back  upon  the  former  elevation  of  the  fufFerer,  in 
order  to  pity  the  gloomy  tranfition  in  his  fate  !  It 
was  not  neceflary  to  recolle6b,  that  he,  who  was  the 
following  morning  to  fufFer  death  upon  the  fcaf- 
fold,  was  once  the  firft  monarch  of  Europe,  and 
would  be  led  to  execution  through  the  ftreets  of 
his  own  capital !  It  was  enough  to  confider  this 
imfortunate  perfon  as  a  man,  a  hulhand,  a  father  ! 
Ah !  furely  amidll:  the  agonies  of  final  feparation 
from  thofe  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  ftrongeft 
ties  of  nature  and  affeftion — furely,  when  we 
cling  to  thofe  we  love,  in  the  unutterable  pang  of 
a  laft  embrace  — in  fuch  moments,  the  monarch 
mufr  forget  his  crown  ;  and  the  regrets  of  difap- 
pointed  ambition  muft  be  unfelt  amidft  the  an- 
guifli which  overwhelms  the  broken  heart.  That 
anguifli  was  not  confined  to  the  bofom  of  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  his  ^fl:er.  The  prino»fs,  his 
daughter,  had  attained  that  age  when  perhzlps  the 
foul  is  moft  fufceptible  of  ftrong  impreffioqg,  and 
its  fenfibility  moft  exquifite.  Even  the  young 
prince,  only  in  his  ninth  year,  caught  the  infec- 
tious forrow  ;  and,  while  his  eyes  were  bathed  in 
tears,  cried,  fobbing,  to  Santerre,  "  Ah,  laiftez- 
moi  courir  les  rues ! — j'irai  aux  diftrifts — j'irai  a 
toutes  les  fections,  demander  grace  pour  mon 
papa  *      .     _  . 

"  The  king  had  fufficient  firmnefs  to  avoid  fee- 
ing his  family  on  the  moi'niug  of  his  execution. 
He  dffired  the  queen  might  be  told  that  he  was 
unable  to  bear  the  fight  of  her  and  his  children  in 
theie  laft  moments.  He  took  a  ring  off  his  fin- 
ger, which  contained  lome  of  his  own  hair,  of  the 
queen's,  and  of  his  two  children,  and  defired  that 
it  might  be  given  to  the  queen.  He  called  the 
municipal  onicers  round  him,  and  told  them,  it 
was  his  dying  requeft,  that  Clery,  his  valet-de- 

*  "  Oh  !  let  me  run  through  the  ftreets— I  will  the 
diftriifts — I  will  go  to  all  the  feitioni,  and  begpardon  for  my 
papa.' 
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chambre,  might  remain  with  his  fon.  He  then 
faid  to  Santerre,  "  Marchons  f  ;"  and  after  erod- 
ing, with  a  hurried  pace,  the  inner  court  of  the 
Temple,  he  got  into  tlie  mayor's  carriage,  wliich 
was  in  waiting,  and  was  attended  bv  hijk.confef- 
for.   ■        I  ■ 

"  The  calmnefs  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  dif- 
played in  this  great  trial  of  human  fortitude,  is  at- 
tributed not  only  to  the  fupport  his  mind  receiv-. 
ed  from  religious  faith,  but  alfo  to  the  hope  which 
it  is  laid  he  cheriflied,  even  till  his  laft  moment, 
that  the  people,  whom  he  meant  to  addrefs  from 
the  fcaffold,  would  demand  that  his  life  might  be 
fpared.  His  confelTor,  from  motives  of  compaf- 
fion,  had  encouraged  him  in  this  hope.  After  af- 
cending  the  fcaffold  with  a  firm  ftep,  twice  the  un- 
happy monarch  attempted  to  fpeak,  and  twice 
Santerre  prevented  him  from  being  heard,  by 
ordering  the  drums  to  beat  immediately. 

*'  Two  perfons,  who  were  on  the  fcaffold,  af- 
fert,  that  the  unhappy  monarch,  finding  the  hope 
he  had  cheriflied,  of  awakening  the  compalTion  of 
the  people,  fruftrated  by  the  impoflibility  of  his 
being  heard,  as  a  laft  refource,  declared  that  he 
had  fecrets  to  reveal,  of  importance  to  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate,  and  defired  he  might  be  led  to  the  na- 
tional convention.  Some  of  the  guards,  who 
heard  this  declaration,  cried,  "  Yes,  let  him  go  to 
the  convention  !" — others  faid  "  No." — Had  the 
king  been  condufted  to  the  convention,  it  is  eafy 
to  imagine  the  9Et€t  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  fight  of 
their  former  monarch  led  through  the  ftreets  of 
Paris,  with  his  hands  bound,  his  neck  bare,  his- 
hair  already  cut  off  at  the  foot  of  the  fcaffold  in 
preparation  for  the  fatal  ftroke — with  no  other 
covering  than  his  fliirt.  At  that  fight,  the  en-' 
raged  populace  would  have  melted  into  tendernefs; 
and  the  Parifian  women,  among  whom  were  num- 
bers who  paffed  the  day  in  tears  of  unavailing  re* 
gret,  would  have  ruflied  between  the  monarch  and 
his  guards,  and  have  attempted  his  reicue,  even' 
with  the  rifque  of  life.  Santerre,  who  forefaw 
thefe  confequences,  who  perceived  the  danger  of 
this  rifing  difpute  among  the  guards,  called  to  the' 
executioner  to  do  his  office.  -  Then  it  was,  that 
defpair  feized  on  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch — his  countenance  affumed  a  look  of  hor- 
ror—twice  with  agony  he  repeated,  "  Je  luis  per- 
du !  je  fuis  perdu  I  !"  His  confeilor  meantime 
called  to  him  from  the  foot  of  the  fcaffold,' 
"  Louis,  fils  de  St.  Louis,  montez  au  ciel  §  !"  and 
in  one  moment  he  was  delivered  from  the  evils  of 
mortality. 

f  "  Let  us  go.'" 

+  "  1  am  undone  !  I  am  undone  !"  . 
§  "  Louis,  fon  of  St.  Louis,  al'cend  to  heaven  !' 
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January,  1793?  increafed  the  comraiferatlon  of  every  indifferent  fpeflator;  and 
callous  indeed  muft  be  the  perfon,  who  does  not  partake  of  the  fympathy  which 
was  felt  through  all  Europe  upon  this  tranfa£lion. 

"  The  condqjnnation  and  execution  of  the  king,"  faid  a  great  ftatefman  in  the 
Britidi  houfe  of  commons,  "is  an  aft  as  difgraceful  as  any  that  hiftory  records  j  and 
I  never  can  view,  but  with  the  greateft  deteftation,  the  injuftice  and  inhumanity 
that  has  been  committed  towards  that  unhappy  monarch.  Not  only  were  the 
rules  of  criminal  juftice,  rules  that  more  than  any  other  ought  to  be  ftriftly  obferved, 
overthrown ;  not  only  was  he  tried  and  condemned  without  any  exifting  law  to 
which  he  was  perfonally  anfwerable,  and  even  contr^y  to  laws  that  did  actually 
cxift  ;*4)ut  the  degrading  circumftances  of  his  imprifonraent,  the  unneceffary  and 
infulting  afperity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  the  Jotal  want  of  republican 
magnanimity  in  the  whole  tranfaftion,  added  every  aggravation  to  the  inhumanity 
and  injuftice."  ^  ,  . 

It  would  be  a  tedious,'  and  therefore  an  unwelcome  undertaking,  to  trace  mi- 
nutely and  gradually  the  progrefs  of  the  difpute  between  France  and  England. 
Without  affixing  any  degree  of  credit  to  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated, 
that  the  court  of  Great  Britain  had  early  but  fecretly  acceded  to  the  concert 
of  princes,  and  the  treaty  of  Filnitz,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  Britifh  minif- 
try^tiad  long  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolution 
towards  a  turbulent  democracy.  On  the  contrary,  we  muft  do  the  French  nation 
the  juftice  to  confefs,  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  that  people  was  clamorous  from 
the  firft  for  peace  and  alliance  with  England.  A  feries  of  events  changed  this  in- 
clination. A  bill,  for  forcibly  tranfporting  aliens  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  intro- 
duced into  parliament.  The  ports  of  Great  Britain  were  Ihut  againft  the  expor-- 
tation  of  corn  to  France,  wliile  it  was  permitted  to  her  enemies.  In  the  end,  the 
ambaffador  of  the  republic,  M.  Chauyelin,  was  ordered,  under  the  authority  of  the 
alien-bill,  at  afnort  notice,  out  of  the  kingdom  3  immediately  after  which  difmillion, 
the  convention  declared,  that  the  French  republic  is  at  war  with  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  rfneafures,  general  Dumourier  proceeded  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  to  invade  Holland,  exhorting  the  Batavians  in  a  violent  manifefto,  to 
rejeft  the  tyrannic  ariftocracy  of  the  ftadtholder  and  his  party,  and  to  become  a  free 
republic.  The  Dutch  every  where  made  the  rrioft  vigorous  pj^^parations  for  de- 
fending themfelves  ;  and  the  Englifli  cabinet  feco^ded  their  efforts,  by  an  immediate 
embarcation  of  troops,  to  the  command  of  which  the  duke  of  york  was  a^v 
pointed. 

The  fubjugation  of  Holland  was  the  firft  projeft  of  general  Dumourier  ;  and 
when  the  eafe  with  which  he  -effecled  the  conqueft  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
courage  and  ability  difplayed  by  him  and  his  army  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Gemappe,  were  confidered,  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  that  he  would  foon  make 
an  impreiTion  upon  thefe  provinces ;  and  the  eafy  furrender  of  Breda  and  Gertruy 
denberg  encouraged  him  to  boaft  that  he  would  terminate  tKe  conteft  by  a 
fpeedy  approach  to  Amfterdam.  A  train  of  circumftances,  however,  foon  inter- 
rupted the  victorious  career  ot  Dumourier,  and  evinced  to  mankind  ihe  uncertainty 
of  military  fuccefs. . 

General  Miranda,  who  had  befieged  the  city  of  Maeftricht,  and  fummoned  the 
governor  to  furrender,  was  attacked  by  prince  Frederic  of  Brunfwick,  and  defeated 
with  confiderable  lofs.  The  Auftrians,  after  this,  divided  themfelves  into  three 
columns,  two  of  which  marched  towai'ds  Maeftricht,  and  the  fiege  of  that  place 
was  immediately  raifed.  Ihe  third  purfued  the  advanced  guard  of  the  republic; 
and  the  abfence  of  feveral  commanding  officers  was  fuppofed  to  have  greatly 
tacilitaled  the  fuccefs  of  the  Pruihans,  in  thefe  rencounters,  which  may  be  juflly 
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confidered  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  feries  of  misfortunes  to  France.  Such, 
was  the  conlternation  which  the  fuccelles  of  the  enemy  occafioned,  that  general 
Valence  himfelf  informed  the  commiffioners,  that  if  Dumourier  did  not  arrive  im- 
mediately, he  could  not  anfwer  for  the  confequehces ;  but  notwithftanding  all  the 
pail:  fuccelies  of  that  general,  and  all  his  acknowledged  military  fkill,  the  allies  foon 
beheld  his  hally  retreat  from  the  Netherlands,  and  Hnal  defeftion  trom  the  caufe  of 
his  employers.  Soon  after  that  general  quitted  Holland,  and  affumed  in  perfon 
the  command  of  the  difconcerted  armies  of  A'^alence  and  Miranda,  the  forces  »of  the 
prince  of  Cobourg  and  gener^  Clairfait  attacked  him  with  a  force  which  aflonifli- 
ed  him,  who  had  but  a  few  months  before  driven  the  fame  troops  out  of  i^Tancc, 
and  through  the  Netherl^ds  into  Germany.  He  faw  with  mortification  and. 
difmay  the  laurels  of  Gemappe  wither  on  the  plains  of  Tirlemont. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1793,  the  imperialiits  advanced  from  Tongres  towards 
Tirlemont,  by  St.  Tron,  and  were  attacked  by  general  Dumourier  fucceffively  oa 
the  15th  and  following  days.  The  firft  attempts  w^ere  attended  with  fuccefs.  i  he 
Aullrian  advanced  polls  were  obliged  to  retire  to  St.  Tron,  through  Tirlemont^ 
which  they  had  already  palTed.  On  the  iSth  a  general  engagement  took  place,  the 
French  arm.y  being  covered  on  the  left  by  Dormael,  and  on  the  right  by  Landen,  The 
adion  continued  with  great  obftinacy  on  both  fides,  from  feven  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  French  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  and 
the  Auftrfan  cavalry  coming  up,  put  them  entirely  to  flight.  The  lofs  in  each, 
army  was  great.  Ihe  French  difplayed  confiderable  courage  and  addrefs,  but 
were  overpowered  by  the  fuperior  numbers,  and,  perhaps  by  the  more  regular 
difcipline  of  their  enemies.  Dumourier  himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  general  Duval,  fays 
of  this  battle,  that  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  famous  plain  or  Nev/inghen,  and 
fought  the  whole  day  with  his  right  wing  and  centre.  Ihe  lelt  v/ing  not  cnJj 
fought  ill,  but  abandoned  him,  and  fled  beyond  Tirlem.ont,  He  fortunately  with- 
drew the  right  wing  and  the  centre,  fkirmilliing  from  the  19th  to.  the  20th  3  and 
in  the  nighfhe  took  a  pofition  on  the  heights  of  Cumpitch. 

Dumourier  addrefied  a  letter  to  Bournonville  the  minifter  at  war,  dated  the  aStL 
of  March,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  retreat  of  a  part i?f  the  army  under 
generals  Neuilly  and  Ferrand,  ^ho,  by  the  defertion  of  a  great  number  of  volun- 
teers, were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Mons  during  the  night.  He  added 
that  colonels  St.  Clair  and  Theuvenot  were  attacked  without  means  oF  defence  3. 
that  if  order  and  difcipline  were  not  reflored, — that  if  fifty  authorities,  each  more 
abfurd  than  the  other,  continued  to  direti  all  political  and  military  operations, 
France  would  be  loft.  "  I  have  always  affirmed,"  fays  he  "  and  1  repeat  '^t,  that 
a  republic  can  only  be  founded  on  virtue,  and  that  freedom  can  be  maintained  only 
by  order  and  wifdom."  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  proceedings  which  preceded  the. 
final  defeSion  of  that  celebrated  general  from  the  republicans  of  France,  whofe 
conduft  he  feems  rather  to  have  difapproved  than  their  principles.  His  ambitious 
mind  was  affecled  even  to  defperation,  when  he  had  loft  the  alluring  epichet 
or  deliverer  of  nations,  by  the  raflmefs  of  the  convention  and  the  irregularity  of  mobs  j 
and  it  will  perhaps  long  remain  a  doubt  \-^ith  fpeculative  men,  v^hether  Dumourier 
would  not  have  continued  faithful  and  victorious,  if  France  had  feconded  his  eifortS' 
with  liberality  and  wifdom,  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwickj,. 
which  happened  in  the  preceding  October. 

The  latter  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  were  chiefly  diflinguiihed  ia' 
the  north,  by  fome  petty  ikirmiflies  between  the  two  grand  armies,  ihe  latter- 
part  of  July  was  marked  by  fome  fuccelfes  of  more  importance  to  the  Auftriars,- 
'Ihe  garrifon  of  Conde,  afte  r  faltaining  a  blockade  of  three  months,  furreixiered  oa. 
the  iQth  by  capitulation  to  the  prince  of  Cobourg  3  and  Valenciennes,  on  the  ioth\ 
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:of  the  fame  month,  to  the  duke  of  York,  not  without  fufpicions  of  treachery  in 
both  cafes. 

EiTcouraged  by  thefe  fucceffes,  a  large  detachment  from  the  combined  army, 
.under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  proceeded  without  lofs  of  time  to  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  port  and  town  of  Dunkirk.  On  the  226.  of  Auguft  the 
duke  of  York  marched  from  Furnes  to  attack  the  French  camp  at  Ghivelde,  which 
was  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  he  was  almoft  immediately  enabled  to  take 
•the  giound  which  it  was  his  intention  to  occupy  during  the  fiege.  On  the  24th  he 
.attacked  the  outpofts  of  the  French,  who  with  f(we  lofs  were  driven  into  the 
townt  In  this  aftion  the  famous  Auftrian  general  Dalton  and  fome  other  officers 
c  of  note  were  killed.-  The  fucceeding  day  the  fiege  ^ight  be  faid  regularly  to 
commence.  A  confiderable  naval  armament  from  Gr^t  Britain  was  to  have  co- 
operated in  the  fiege;  but  by  fome  negle£t, admiral  Macbride  was  not  able  to  fail 
fo  early  as  was  expe£ted.  In  the  mean  time  the  hollile  army  was  extremely  har- 
ralfed  by  the  gun-boats  of  the  French  ;  a  fuccefsful  fortie  was  effefted  by  the 
garrifon  on  the  6th  of  September ;  and  the  French  colle61:ing  in  fuperior  force,  the 
duke  of  York,  on  the  yth,  after  feveral  fevere  afitions  in  which  the  allied  forces 
fuifered  very  confiderably,  was  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  leave  behind  him 
his  numerous  train  of  artillery.  General  Houchard  was  afterwards  impeached  by 
the  convention  for  not  having  improved  his  fuccefs  to  the  beft  advantage,  as  it  is 
allerted  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  capture  almoft  the  whole  of  the  duke  of 
York's  army. 

The  diffafFe£lion  of  the  fouthern  provinces   of  France  was  produftive  of 

vferious  dangers  to  the  new  republic.  It  is  well  known  that  the  deputies  and 
people  of  thefe  provinces  were  among  the  foremoft-  in  the  iniquitous  bufinefs 
of  dethroning  their  king,  on  the  execrable  loth  of  Auguft,  1792.  it  is  therefore 
fomewhat  extraordinary  that  the  fame  men  fiiould  be  among  the  firft  to  rebel 

.againft  the  authority  of  the  convention.  The  formidable  union  which  took  place 
under  the  name  of  federate  republicanifm^  between  the  cities  of  Marfeilies,  Lyons, 
,and  Toulon,  in  the  courfe  of  the  months  of  June  and  July,  feemed  to  threaten 
almoft  the  diflblution  of  the  exifting  authorities.  A  confiderable  army  was,  how- 
ever, difpatched  againft  Lyons,  and  that  city  clofdy  befieged.  The  Marfeillois  in 
the  mean  time  opened  their  gates  on  the  approach  of  the  republican  army,  and 
fubmitted ;  but  the  people  of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  EngliHi 
admiral,  lord  Hood,  who  was  then  cruifmg  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  took 
pofleffion  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  fiiipping  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  and 

.under  |he  exprefs  and  politive  ftipulation  that  he  is  to  affift  in  reftoring  the  confti- 

itution  of  1789. 

We  have  been  led  a  little  to  tranfgrefs  the  chronological  order  of  our  narrative, 
to  exhibit  a  connefted  detail  of  the  external  wars,  and  the  internal  difturbances  of 
this  unhappy  country.  We  fliould  otherwife  have  remarked,  that  the  incendiary 
Marat  did  not  long  furvive  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  the  convention.  On  the  13th 
of  Julyj  1793,  he  was  aflafTmated  in  his  own  houfe,  by  the  hand  of  an  enthufiaftic 
■female,  of  the  nanie  of  Charlotte  Corde,  a  native  of  Caen,  and  \yho  appeared  to 
Jiave  fome  connexion  with  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  party. 

The  .remains  of  this  notorious  anarchift  were  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp, 
attended  by  a  part  of  the  national  convention,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  citizens. 
There  are,  however,  but  few  who  will  probably  lament  his  death,  except  thofe 
=who  inftigated,  or  atleaft  profited  by  his  crimes. 

The  death  of  this  execrable  incendiary  did  not  reftore  the  convention  and  the 
,mob  of  Paris  to  humanity.  On  the  night  of  the  ift  of  Auguft,  the  unfortunate 
6<^ueen  was  forcibly  feparated  from  her  family,  conveyed  from  the  Temple  to  the 
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Conciergerie,  one  of  the  prifons  deftined  for  common  malefatlors ;  where  her 
treatment  was  fuch  as  would  difgrace  a  civilifed  people.  She  was  confined  in  a 
narrow  room,  or  rather  vault,  of  eight  feet  fquare  ;  and  the  couch,  on  which 
degraded  royalty  was  deftined  to  repofe,  was  a  hard  bed  of  llraw.  The  Graces 
had  all  deferted  her  countenance,  and  the  marks  of  premature  old  age  feemed  to 
proclaim  that  repeated  forrows  would  foon  have  terminated  a  life,  which  was 
unnecelTarilv  devoted  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

If  any  aft  of  phrenfy  could  exceed  the  ill  treatment  of  the  queen  (who,  ^icugh 
her  fufferings  may  have  expiated  her  crimes,  certainly  cannot  be  confidered^as  the 
friend  of  France)  it  is  the  thocking  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  which  the  ruling  party 
immediately  afterwards  ejurcifed  to  one  of  the  moft  meritorious  generals  that  ever 
the  French  republic  coul<ff)oaft.  The  unfortunate  Cuftine,  after  being  committed 
a  prifoner  to  the  Abbey,  was  accufed  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  of  having 
maintained  an  improper  correfpondence  with  the  Prullians  while  he  commanded 
on  the  Rhine,  and  of  having  neglefted  various  opportunities  of  throwing  reinforce- 
ments into  Valenciennes.  The  French  have  no  diftin6t  notions  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juflice ;  they  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  evidence.  To  be  fufpefted  is 
to  be  condemned.  The  unfortunate  general,  in  the  crilis  of  his  adverfity,  lamented 
that  he  appeared  forfaken  by  every  friend  ;  and  the  remorfelefs  populace  of  Paris, 
accuftomed  to  fights  of  horror,  beheld  the  murder  of  their  former  defender,  with 
calm  indifference,  or  with  blind  exultation. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  queen  immediately  followed  that  of  genera! 
Cuftine.  The  a8:  of  accufation  confifted  of  feveral  charges,  many  of  which  were 
iingular,  frivolous,  and  incredible ;  and  we  muft  obferve  that,  although  on  the 
trial  a  number  of  witneffes  were  examined,  few  of  the  charges  appeared  to 
be  fubftantiated.  The  unfortunate  viftim  was  prejudged;  and  had  the  evidence- 
been  even  more  frivolous,  it  is  probable  fhe  could  not  have  efcaped ;  after  an  . 
hour's  confultation,  therefore,  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdift — "  guilty  of  all  the 
charges." 

The  queen  heard  the  fanguinary  fentence  with  dignity  and  refignation ;  perhaps 
indeed  it  might  be  confidered  by  her,  lefs  as  a  punifhment  than  as  a  releafe.  On 
the  1 6th  of  06f:ober,  at  about  eJeven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  flie  was  conducted 
in  a  coach  from  the  prifon  of  the  Conciergerie,  to  a  fcaffold  prepared  in  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution,  where  her  unfortunate  hufband  had  previoufly  fuffered.  The 
people  who  crowded  the  flreets  as  fhe  pafTed,  exhibited  no  marks  of  pity  cr  com- 
punttion ;  and  her  behaviour,  as  her  lafl  fufferings  approached,  was  decent  and  : 
compofed.    She  met  her  fate  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  ^ 

Soon  after  the  convention  had  brought  the  queen  to  the  fcaffold,  they  entered 
upon  the  trial  of  BrifTot  and  his  fuppofed  accomplices  ;  Briffbt  was  charged  with  . 
having  faid  and  written,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  that  Fa}  etie's  , 
retiring  from  the  public  fervice  was  a  national  misfortui^e  ;  that  he  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  three  times  in  the  Jacobin  club,  by  fpeeches,  of  v.'hich  one  provoked  the 
ruin  of  the  colonies,  another  the  maffacre  of  the  patriots  in  the  Cliamp  de  Mars, 
and  the  third  the  war  againft  Auflria. 

Upon  thefe  and  other  vague  accufations,  BrifTot  and  twenty-one  more  of  the 
convention  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  24111 
of  Oefober ;  a  tew  days  afterwards,  the  jury  declared  a]l  the  accufed  members  to  ■ 
be  accomplices  in  a  confpiracy  which  had  exiiied  againft  the  unity  and  indiviilbility 
cf  the  French  republic;  and  the  tribunal  immediately  condemned  them  all  to  tlic 
punifhment  of  death.  Valaze,  after  he  had  heard  his  fentence,  ftabbed  himfelf; 
and  the  remaining  twenty-one  were  executed  on  the  30th  of  October.  . 

The  wretched  and  profligate  Egalite  (ci-devant  due  d'  Orleans)  who  had  . 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  was  foon  after  brought  to  the  block,  with  the 
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higheft  marks  of  infult  from  the  furrounding  multitude,  and  with  the  moft  unequi- 
vocal figns  ofcontempt  from  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  catalogue  would  be  difgufting  and  even  tedious,  were  we  to  fpecify  all  the 
judicial  murders  that  have  fince  fucceeded.  Surely  thofe  who  contend  for  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man^,  ought  to  include  among  them  the  moft  facred  of  duties, 
humanity,  and  ought  ever  to  hold  facred  the  golden  maxim,  "  that  it  is  better  ten 
guiity  perfons  fhould  efcape,  than  one  innocent  man  perifli."  But,  alas!  the 
French  convention  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal  are  not  Christians. 

In  the  fouth  of  France,  neither  the  exertions  6f  the  allies,  nor  the  furrender  of 
the  Toulonefe,  have  produced  the  expected  confequences  in  eftablifhing  a  mo- 
narchical government.  On  the  30Lh  of  November,  th^garrifon  of  Toulon  made 
a  vigorous  fortie  in  order  to  deftroy  fom.e  batteries  vvhiS  the  French  were  erecting 
upon  certain  heights,  within  cannon  il:iot  of  the,  city.  Ihe  detachments  fent  for 
this  purpofe  accomplifhed  it  with  filence  and  fuccefs ;  and  the  French  troops  were 
furprifed,  and  fied.  Elated  unfortunately  widi  the  facility  of  the  conqueft,  the 
allied  troops  rufhed  forward  in  purfuit  of  their  flying  foes,  v/henthey  unexpe6fed!y 
encountered  a  confiderable  force,  which  was  proceeding  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
fugilives.  At  this  moment  general  O'Kara,  the  commander  in  chief  at  Toulon, 
arrived  upon  the  fpot ;  and  wlnle  he  was  exerting  hinifelf  to  bring  off  his  troops 
with  regularity,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm,  and  was  made  prifoner  by  the 
repubhcans.  It  is  faid  that  near  a  thoufand  of  the  Britiili  and  allied  forces  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners  on  this  accafion. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Britifh  general  O'Hara,  the  city  of  Toulon  was 
evacuated  by  the  .allies.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  the  attack 
began  before  all  the  republican  forces  had  time  to  come  up.  It  v/as  chiefly  direSed 
againft  an  Englifli  redoubt  (Fort  Mulgrave)  defended  by  more  than  three  thoufand 
men,  tvv^enty  pieces  of  cannon  and  feveral  mortars.  This  formidable  poft  v/as  not 
able  to  refill:  the  ardour  of  the  republican  army.  It  was  attacked  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  fix  the  republican  flag  was  flying  upon  it.  This  fuccefs 
coll  the  French  about  200  men  killed,  and  more  than  500  wounded.  The  allies 
loft  the  whole  garrifon,  of  which  500  were  made  prifoners,  including  eight  officers 
and  a  Neapolitan  prince.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  people  rufned  among  the 
feveral  columns,  and  rallied  thofe  who  were  paniF-ftruck  for  an  inftant. 

The  town  v/as  bombarded  from  noon  till  10  o'clock  the  fame  evening,  when  the 
allies  and  part  of  the  inhabitants,  having  firil  fet  Are  to  the  town  and  fiiipping, 
precipiiated  their  flight ;  tv/o  chaloups,  filled  with  the  fugitives,  were  funk  to  the 
bottoimby  the  batteries.  The  precipitation  v/ith  which  the  evacuation  was  effefted, 
caufed  a  great  part  of  the  ihips  and  property  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  was  attended  with  the  mofl:  melancholy  confequences  to  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants. As  foon  as  they  obferved  the  preparation  for  flight,  they  crowded  to  the 
fnores  they  demanded  the  proteftion  which  had  been  promifed  them  on  the  faith 
of  the  Britiili  crown.  A  fcene  of  confufion,  riot  and  plunder  enfued ;  and  though 
great  efforts  were  made  to  tranfport  thoufands  of  the  people  to  the  fliips,  thoufands 
of  the  people  were  left  to  all  the  horrors  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enraged 
countrymen.  Many  of  them  plunged  into  the  fea,  and  made  a  vain  effort  to  fvvim 
on  board  the  fliips ;  others  were.feen  on  the  beach  to  flioot  themfelves,  that  they 
might  not  endure  the  greater  tortures  they  might  expeft  from  the  republicans. 
During  all  this,  the  flames  v/ere  fpreading  in  every  direttionj  and  the  fliips  that  h.ad 
been  fet  on  fire,  werfe  threatening  every  inflant  to  explode,  and  blow  all  around 
them  into  the  air.  This  is  but  a  faint  defcription  of  the  fcene  on  fliore,  and  it  was 
fcarcely  lefs  dreadful  on  board  the  fliips.  Loaded  with  the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  nations,  with  aged  men  ani  infants,  as  well  as  women;  with  the 
lick  from  all  the  hofpitals,  and  with  the  mangled  foldiers  from  the  polls  juft 
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fleferted,  their  wounds  flill  undreft ;  nothing  could  equal  the  horrors  of  the  fight, 
except  the  ftill  more  appalling  cries  of  diftrattion  and  agony  that  filled  the  ear,  for 
hulbands,  fathers,  children,  left  on  fliore. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  1794,  the  party  Called  the  Hebertifls,  confifting  of 
Hebert,  IMomoro,  Vincent,  and  fome  others,  was  arrefted,  and  brought  to  trial 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  It  was  afferted,  in  a  long  aft  of  accufation  ex- 
hibited againft  them,  "  that  they  had  confpiredto  reftore  defpotifm,  and  to  murder 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  &c."  The  prifoners  denied  what  the  wiineflfes 
alleged  againll  them  ;  but  a  verdift  of  guilty  was  pronounced,  with  little 
ceremony;  and  on  the  25th  of  March  1794,  twenty  of  the  fuppofed  con'fpira- 
tors  faffered  under  the  a*e  of  the  guillotine.  A  few  days  after  violence  and 
jealoufy  had  fent  thefe  reputed  traitors  to  the  block,  a  ftill  more  extraordinary 
fcene  was  exhibited.  The  celebrated  Danton,  Fabre  d'  Eglantine,  Bazire,  Chabot, 
Pliilippeaux,  Lacroix,  and  others,  were  arrefted  as  confpirators  againft  the  re- 
public. In  a  very  fummary  way  they  were  fentenced  to  death  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
April  thev  were  brought  to  the  ufuai  place  of  execution,  when  moft  of  them,  and 
particularly  Danton,  manifefted  the  utmoft  contempt  of  death. 

The  fuccelfes  of  the  republican  arms  in  Auftrian  Flanders  have  been  very  great, 
and  the  campaign  of  1794  has  witnelTed  their  victories  through  all  that  country. 
The  towns  of  Bruges,  Courtray,  Ypres,  Charleroi,  Bruflels,  Nieuport,  and  Antwerp, 
furrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  French  :  and  what  will  be  the  future  fate  of  Holland, 
uoon  the  very  frontiers  of  which  the  armies  of  the  republic  are  now  (July  1794) 
placed,  time  only  can  vmfold. 

The  iftue  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Maria  Antonictta,  are, 

1.  Madam  iNlaria-Therefa-Charlotta,  born  December  I9tli,  1778. 

2.  Lewis-Charles,  born  March  27th,  17S5. 


NETHERLANDS. 

TKE  feventeen  provinces,  which  arc  known  by  the  name  of  the  Netherlands, 
were  formerly  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  afterwards  of  the  circle  of  Belgium 
or, Burgundy,  in  the  German  empire.    They  obtained  the  general  name  of  J^iether-- 
lands,  Fais-Bas,  or  Low-Countries,  from  their  fituation  in  refpe£l  to  Germany. 

Extent,  Situation,  anb  Boundaries  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length       360-)     ,   .  f  49  and  54  North  lat. 

Breadth      260  5     Dctuecn     |  ^  ^nd    7  Eaft  Ion. 
They  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  North  5  by  Germany,  Eaft  5  hy 
Lorraine  and  France,  South ;  and  by  the  Britifli  Channel,  Weft. 

I  ihall,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of  the  feventeen 
provinces  under  two  great  divifions :  firft,  the  Northern,  which  contains  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  Holland:  fecondly,  the 
Saithern,  containing  the  Auftrian  and  French  Netherlands.  The  United  Pro- 
vii  ces  are,  pioperly  fpeaking,  eight,  viz.  Flolland,  Overyfl'jl,  Zealand,  Frief- 
lai -d,  Utrecht,  Groningcn,  Geldcrland,  and  Zutphen  ;  but  the  two  latter  form - 
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ing  only  one  fovereignty,  they  generally  go  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces. 

Situation  and  Extent  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Containing  10,00.0  square  miles,  with  2 Inhabitants  to  each. 

The  following,  from  Templeman's  furvey  of  the  globe,  is  the  mofl:  fatisfaftory 
account  we  meet  with  of  their  geographical  divifion,  including  the  Texel,  and 
©ther  iflands. 


Countries'  Names. 
United  Provinces. 

Square 
Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

CO 

eg 

> 

'  OveryfTel 
Holland 
Gelderland 
Friefland  • 
Zutphen 
Groningen 
Utrecht 
Zealand 

Texel  and  other  Iflands 
Total  — 

1,900 
1,800 
986 
810 
644 
540 
450 

303 
113 

66 
84 
5° 
44 
37 
4$ 
41 
29 

5° 

40 
34 
33 
37 
22 
24 

Deventer 

Amsterdam 

Nimeguen 

Leuwarden 

Zutphen 

Groningen 

Utrecht 

Middleburg 

7>546 

The  fubdivlfions  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  their  chief  towns,  have  alio 
been  given  in  the  follov/ing  manner : 


Prov.  »  Subdiv. 


South  Hol- 
land. 


Chief  Towns. 

A  miter  dam 

Rotterdam 

Delft 

Hague 

Haerlem 

Leyden 

Dort 

vVilliamftadt 
Naerden 
Gorcum 
Heufden 


Prov.  Subdiv. 


O 


C5 


North 
Holland. 


Chief  Towns. 

Saardam 

Edam 

Hoorn 

Euchufen 

Alkemaer 

Monckdam 

Puermerent 


Voorn  Briel 
iflemond  Helvoetfluys 
Goree  Goree 
Overflake  Somerdyke 
Texel  Burg 
Vlie        Two  Villages 
Schelling  Five  Villages 


2.  Iflands 


Prov. 


Subdiv. 
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<u 

N 


c 

C3 


Walchereh 


Schowen 

N.  Beveland 
S.  Beveland 
Duvveland 


«    •  S 
M  — 

•C  O 


Oftergoe 

We  ft  ergo  e 
Sevenwolden 


Chief  Towns, 
TMiddleburg 
J  Flufliing 
j  Terveer 
(_Rammekins 
f  Zurickfee 
c.  Brewerfliaven 
Tolen 
Cats 
Tergjpes 
f  Le^v^ardeu 
I  Dockum 
I  Franker 
1  Harlingen 
Sloot 


^  o 


Groningen 
The  Omlands 


f  Groningen 
1  Winfchoten 
Dam 


Prov. 

OLlUvllV  » 

eryflel 
■  the 

Ifeland 

^   .  3 

The 

Drente 

•> 

G 

(U 

Velew 

Bet  ewe. 

c  0 

olim 

Batavia 

elder] 
S.  E. 

Zutphen 

Gelder 

quarter 

r  Daventer 
i  Zwoll 
^  Covarden 
1  Otmarfen 


rAnheini 
<  Loo  palace 
(.Hardewickc 
C  Nimeguen 
j  Skenken- 
]  fchans 
t_Bommel 
Zutphen 
Doefliurg 
Groll 
f  Gelder 
^  I  Venlo 

The  town  of  Gekler  is  fubje£l  to  Fruffia, 
and  hath  been  fince  1713. 


7.  U  T  R  E  C  H  T  in  the  Middl 

Subdivifions. 
On  the  old  channel  of  the  Rhine 
North  of  the  Old  Rhine 
South  of  the  Old  Rhine 


Chief  Towns. 
Utrecht 
Amerfort 
Dueftardwyck 


")  Thefe  provinces  lie  oppofite  to  England,  at 
3  the  diftance  of  90  miles,  upon  the  eaft  lide  of 


Air,  SEASONS,  soil,  and  face 

OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

the  Englilk  Channel,  and  are^onlj  a  narrow  flip  of  low  fwampy  land,  near  th 
mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers,  and  gained  from  the  fea  by  means  of  dykes,  raifed 
and  ftill  fupported  with  incredible  labour.  The  air  of  the  United  Provinces 
is  therefore  foggy  and  grofs,  until  purified  by  the  froft  in  winter,  when  the  eaft 
wind  ufually  fets  in  for  about  four  months,  freezing  up  their  harbours.  The 
moifture  of  the  air  caufes  metals  to  ruft,  and  wood  to  mould,  more  than  in  any 
other  country ;  which  is  the  reafon  of  their  perpetually  rubbing  and  fcouring,  and 
of  the  brightnefs  and  cleanlinefs  obfervable  in  their  houfes.  The  foil  is  uniavour- 
able  to  vegetation  ;  but,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  in  making  canals,  it  is 
rendered  lit  for  pafture,  and  in  many  places  for  tillage.  Holland,  with,  all  its 
commercial  advantages,  is  not  a  defirable  country  to  live  in.  Here  are  no  moun- 
tains nor  riling  grounds,  no  plantations,  purling  ftreams,  or  catarads.  The,v>'hole 
tace  of  the  country,  when  viewed  from  a  tower  or  fteeple,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
continued  marlli  or  bog,  drained  at  certain  diftances  by  innumerable  ditches  ;  and 
many  of  tlie  canals,  which  in  that  country  ferve  as  high-roads,  are  in  the  fummer 
months  highly  offenfive  to  the  fmell. 

Rivers  and  harbours.]  The  rivers  are  an  important  confideration  to  the 
United  Provinces;  the  "chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft 
rivers  in  Europe  ;  the  Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Vecht.  There  are  many  fraall 
rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  canals ;  but  there  are  few  good 
harbours  in  the  United  Provinces ;  the  befc  are  thofe  of  Rotterdam,  Helvoetliuys, 
and  Fluihing  3  that  of  Amilerdam,  though  one  of  the  largeft  and  fafcft  in  Europe, 
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has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  it,  over  which  large  veffels  cannot  pafs  without  being 
lightened. 

ViLGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  PRO-")  The  quantity  of  grain  produced  here  is 
DucTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  j  uot  fufficicnt  for  homc  confumption ;  but  by- 
draining  their  bogs  and  marflies  they  have  many  excellent  meadows,  which  fatten 
jean  German  and  Danifli  cattle  toa  vaft  fize  ;  and  they  make  prodigious  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheefe.  Their  country  produces  turf,  madder,  tobacco,  forae  fruit, 
and  iron ;  but  all  the  pit-coal  and  timber  ufed  there,  and  indeed  many  of  the  com- 
forts, and  even  the  neceffaries  of  life,  are  imported.  They  have  a  good  breed  of 
flieep,  whofe  wool  is  highly  valued ;  and  their  horfe&^and  horned  cattle  are  of  a 
large  fize.  It  is  faid,  there  are  fome  wild  boars  and  wolves  here.  Storks  build 
and  hatch  on  their  chimnies  ;  but,  being  birds  of  paffage,  they  leave  the  country 
about  the  middle  of  Augufc,  with  their  young,  and  return  the  February  following. 
Their  river-filh  is  much  the  fame  as  ours,  but  their  fea-.fifli  is  generally  larger^ 
owing  perhaps  to  their  fifhing  in  deeper  water.  No  herrings  vifit  their  coafts; 
lt)ut  they  have  many  excellent  oyfterbeds  about  the  iflands  of  the  Texel,  producing 
very  large  and  well-tafted  oyfters  ;  and  the  induftry  of  the  Hollanders  furniflies  as 
great  a  plenty  of  the  necefiaries  and  commodities  of  life,  and  upon  as  eafy  terms, 
(except  to  travellers  and  ftrangers),  as  mofi:  neighbouring  countries. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-")  The  Seven  United  Provinces  are  per- 
NERS,  cusTOxMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  haps  the  bcft  peopled  of  any  fpot  of  the 
fame  extent  in  the  world.  They  contain,  according  to  the  bell  accounts,  113 
cities  and  towns,  1400  villages,  and  2,758,632  inhabitants,  according  to  a  public 
account  given  in  1785  ;  belides  the  twenty-five  towns,  and  the  people  in  what  is 
called  the  Lands  of  the  Generality,  or  conquered  countries  and  towns  of  other 
parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  manners,  habits,  and  even  the  minds  of  the 
Dutch  (for  fo  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  are  called  in  general)  feem 
to  be  formed  by  their  fituation,  and  to  arife  from  their  natural  wants.  Their 
country,  which  is  preferved  by  mounds  and  dykes,  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to 
labour  ;  fince  the  artificial  drains,  with  which  it  is  every  where  interfered,  muft 
be  kept  in  perpetual  repair.  Their  principal  fooc^they  earn  out  of  the  fea  by  their 
herring-fifheries  ;  for  they  difpofeof  moll  of  their  vliluable  fifhes  to  the  Engliih,  and 
other  nations,  for  the  fake  of  gain.  The  air  and  temperature  of  their  climate  give 
to  them  phlegmatic,  flow  difpofitions,  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  yet  they  are 
irafcible,  efpecially  if  heated  with  liquor.  Even  their  virtues  are  owing  to  their 
coldnefs,  with  regard  to  every  objeft  that  does  not  immediately  concern  their  own 
interefts ;  for  in  all  other  refpe6i:s  they  are  quiet  neighbours  and  peaceable  fub- 
je<Sts.  Their  attention  to  the  conftitution  and  independency  of  their  country  is 
owing  to  the  fame  principle for  they  were  never  known  to  r'lik  innovations  in 
government,  except  when  abfolutely  necelfary. 

The  valour  of  the  Dutch  becomes  warm  and  aftive  when  they  find  their  interefi: 
at  ftake  ;  witnefs  their  fea  wars  with  England  and  France.  Their  boors,  though 
flow  of  undei Handing,  are  manageable  by  fair  means.  Their  feamen  are  a  plain, 
blunt,  but- rough,  furly,  and  ill-mannered  people.  Their  tradefmen  in  general  are 
reckoned  honeii  in  their  dealings,  and  very  fparing  of  their  words.  Smoking  to- 
bacco is  pr-actifed  by  old  and  young  of  both  fexes ;  and  as  they  are  generally 
plcdding  upon  ways  and  means'  cf  getting  money,  no  people  are  fo  unfociable. 
A  Dutchmian  of  low  rank,  when  drunk,  is  guilty  of  every  fpecies  of  brutality. 
The  Dutch  have  alfo'been  known  to  exercife  the  moft  dreadful  inhumanities  for 
iniereft  abroad,  where  they  thought  themfelves  free  from  difcovery  j  but  their 
own  country  exhibits  but  few  inltances  of  nmrder,  rapine,  or  violence.  As  to  the 
habitual  tippling  and  drinking  charged  upoa  both  fexes,  it  is  owing  in  a  great. 
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Rieafure  to  the  nature  of  their  foil  and  climate.  In  general,  all  appetites  and  paf- 
fions  feem  to  run  lower  and  cooler  here  than  in  molt  other  countries,  that  ot  avarice 
excepted.  Their  tempers  are  not  airy  enough  for  joy,  or  any  unufual  ftralns  of 
pleafant  humour,  nor  warm  enough  for  love,  which  is  little  better  than  a  mecha- 
nical affe6tion,  ariling  from  intereil,  conveniency,  or  habit ;  talked  of  fomctimes 
among  the  young  men,  but  as  a  thing  they  have  heard  of  rather  than  felt,  and  as  a 
difcourfe  that  becomes  them  rather  than  afleiSts  them. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the  Dutch  are 
certainly  the  moft  exper#of  any  people;  to  the  knowledge  of  acquiring  wealth, 
uniting  the  no  lefs  neceflary  fcience  of  preferving  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  general  rule 
for  every  man  to  fpend  lefs  than  his  income,  be  that  what  it  will ;  and  when  this 
does  not  happen,  they  think  at  leaft  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  purpofe ;  and 
the  report  ot  it  ufed  to  difcredit  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or 
prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries.  But  tliis  rigid  frugality  is  not  fo 
univerfal  among  the  Dutch  as  it  was  formerly;  for  a  greater  degree  of  luxury 
and  extravagance  has  been  introduced  among  them,  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  Gaming  is  likewife  pra£tifed  by  many  of  their  falhionable  ladies, 
fome  ot  whom  difcover  more  propenfity  to  gallantry  than  was  formerly  known. 
No  country  can  vie  with  Holland  in  the  number  of  thofe  inhabitants,  whofe  lot, 
if  not  riches,  is  at  leaft  a  comfortable  fufficiency  ;  and  among  whoni'tcwer  tailures 
or  bankruptcies  occur.  Hence,  in  the  midft  of  a  world  of  taxes  and  contributions 
fuch  as  no  other  country  experiences,  they  flouriOi  and  grow  ricli.  From  this 
fyftematic  fpirit  of  regularity  and  moderation,  joined  to  the  moft  obftinate  perfe- 
verance,  they  fucceeded  in  the  ftupendous  works  of  draining  their  country  of  thofe 
immenfe  deluges  of  water  that  had  overflowed  fo  large  a  part  of  it  during  many 
ages,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  brought  under  their  fubjeftion  and  command 
the  rivers  and  feas  that  furround  them,  by  dykes  of  incredible  thicknefs  and 
ftrength,  and  made  them  the  principal  bulwarks  oi?  which  they  rely  for  the  pro-tefclion 
and  latety  ot  their  territories  againft  the  danger  of  an  enemy.  This  they  have 
done  by  covering  their  frontiers  and  cities  with  innumerable  fluices,  by  means  of 
which,  at  the  ihorteft  noti^,  the  moft  rapid  inundations  are  let  in,  and  thev 
become  in  a  tew  hours  inaRefhble.  From  that  frugality  and  perft*verance  by 
which  they  have  been  fo  much  charafterifed,  they  were  enabled,  though  labouring 
under  the  greateft  difficulties,  not  only  to  throw  off  the  Spanifli  yoke,  but  to  attack 
that  powerrul  nation  in  the  moft  tender  parts,  by  feizing  her.  rich  galleons,  and 
forming  new  eftablilhments  in  Africa,  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  is'pain,  and  thereby  becomiing,  from  a  defpicabie  province,  a  maft.  power- 
ful and  formidable  enemy.  Equally  wonderful  was  the  growth  of  their  military 
and  marine  eftablifliments,  maintaining,  during  their  celebrated  contention  with 
Tewis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  of  England,  not  lefs  than  1 50,000 'men,  and  upwards 
of  80  fliips  of  the  line.  But  a  fpirit  of  frugality  being  now  lefs  univerfal  among 
them,  the  rich  traders  and  mechanics  begin  to  imitate  the  luxuries  of  the  Engliin 
and  French  ;  and  their  nobility  and  high  magiftra-tes,  who  have  retired  from  trade, 
affeft  fplendour  in  their  tables,  buildings,  furniture,  and  equipages. 

The  diverfions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  who 
feemed  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neatnefs  of  their  drinking-booths,  fKittle 
and  other  grounds,  and  fmall  pieces  of  water,  which  form  the  amufements  of  the 
middling  ranks,  not  to  mention  their  hand-organs,  and  other  mulical  inventions. 
They  are  the  beft  fkaters  upon  the  ice  in  the  Vv'orld.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the 
crowds  in  a  hard  froft  upon  the  ice,  and  the  great  dexterity  both  of  men  and 
women,  darting  along,  or  rather  flying,  with  inconceivable  velocity. 

Dress.]  Their  drefs  formerly  was  noted  for  the  large  breeches  of  the  men  ; 
and  the  jerkins,,  plain  mobs,  fliort  petticoats,  and  other  oddities  of  the  women ;  all 
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which,  added  to  the  natural  thicknefs  and  clumfmefs  of  their  perfons,  gave  them 
a  very  grotefque  appearance.  Thefe  dreffes  now  prevail  only  among  the  lower 
ranks,  and  more  particularly  amongft  the  fea-faring  people. 

Religion.]  The  eftabUfiied  religion  here  is  the  Prefbyterian  and  Calvinifm: 
none  but  Prefbyterians  are  admitted  into  any  office  or  poll  in  the  government,  ex- 
ccnt  the  army  ;  yet  all  religious  fe£is  are  tolerated,  and  have  their  refpefitive 
meetings  or  alTemblies  for  public  worQiip  ;  among  Vv^hich  the  Papifts  and  Jews  are 
very  numerous.  And,  indeed,  this  country  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftriking  inftance 
of  the  benefits  arifmg  to  a  nation  from  universal  toler^ion.  As  every  man  is  al- 
lowed to  worlliip  God  according  to  the  diftates  of  his  own  confcience,  perfons  of 
the  molt  oppofite  opinions  live  together  in  harmony  and  peace.  No  man  in  this 
republic  has  any  reafon  to  complain  of  being  oppreiled  on  account  of  his  religious 
principles,  nor  any  hopes,  by  advancing  his  religion,  to  form  a  party,  or  to  diflurb 
the  government ;  and  therefore  in  Holland  men  live  together  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  alTociated  by  the  common  ties  of  humanity  and  bonds,  of  peace  ;  with 
equal,  encouragement  to  arts  and  induflry,  and  equal  freedom  of  fpeculation  and 
enquiry. 

Language.]  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  Low  Dutch, 
•which  is  a  corrupted  dialett  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  of  faPnion  fpeak 
Englifli  and  French.  Their  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus :  Onfe  Fader,  die  in  de  hemel'm 
zvn  uzven  naam  zvorde  geheylight :  uzsS honingkryk  home  :  uwe  wille  gejchiede  geiyck  in  den 
kernel  zoo  .ook  op  den  arden,  ons  dageliks  broot  geef  ons  heeden,  ende  vergeeft  onfe  fchu/den 
gelyk  ook  zvy  vergeeven  onfe  fcJmldenaaren  :  ende  laats  ons  neit  in  vafoer  kingemaer  vertofi 
on  van  der  hoofm.  Ainen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Erafmus  and'Grotius,  who  were  both 
natives  of  this  country,  fland  almofl  at  the  head  or  modern  learning.  Haerlem 
difputes  the  invention  of  printing  with  the  Germans ;  and  the  magiftrates  keep 
tv/o  copies  of  a  book  intitled  Speailun:  Salvationis,  printed  by  Kofler  in  1440.  The 
mofi  elegant  editions  of  the  claiTics  came  from  the  Dutch  prefTes  of  Amfterdam, 
^Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  other  towns.  The  Dutch  have  excelled  in 
controverfial  divinity,  y^hich  infinuated  itfelf  fo  n^pch  into  the  ftate,  that,  before 
principles  of  univerfal  toleration  prevailed,  it  had  almofl  proved  fatal  to  the 
government ;  witnefs  the  violent  difputes  about  Arminianifm,  free-will,  predefli- 
nation,  and  the  like.  Befides  Boerhaave,  they  have  produced  excellent  writers  in 
;a]l  branches  of  medicine.  Greevius,  Gronovius,  father  and  fon,  and  Burmann  are 
ranked  amonsf  their  num^erous  commentators  upon  the  claffics.  Nothinp:  is  more 
.common  than  their  Latin  poems  and  epigrams;  and  later  times  have  produced  a 
Van  Haaren,  who  is  poiTefTed  of  fome  poetical  abilities,  and  about  the  year  1747 
publiflied  poems  in  favour  of  liberty,  which  were  admired  as  rarities,  chiefly  be- 
caufe  their  author  was  a  Dutchnian.  In  the  other  departments  of  literature,  the 
Dutch  publications  are  mechanical,  and  arife  chiefly  from  their  employments  in 
-jiniverfities,  church,  or  ftate. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Harder v.'i eke,  and 
Franeker 

The  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  was  founded  in  1575,  is  the  largeft  and  mofl 
ancient  in  all  the  United  Netherlands.  Its  library,  belides  a  number  of  printed 
books,  contains  two  ihoufand  oriental  manufcripts,  many  of  which  are  in  Arabic  ; 
and  a  large  fphere  adapted  to  the  Copernican  fyflem,  moving  by  clock-v/ork.  Here 
is  aifo  a  phyfic-garden,  and  an  anatomical  theatre. 

The  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  in  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  was  changed  from 
a  fchool  into  an  univerfity,  in  1636  ;  but  it  has  not  all  the  privileges  of  the  other 
-.unive.r/ities,  being  entiiely  fubjcd  to  the  mag'ftrates  of  the  city.  The  Fhylic  gar- 
den here- is  very  curious ;  and  for  the  recreation  of  the  fludents,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
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the  city,  juft  without  the  gate,  is  a  beautiful  mall,  confifting  of  feven  (Iraight  walk  :, 
two  thoufand  paces  in  length,  regularly  planted  with  limes:  but  that  in  the  middle 
is  properly  the  mall. 

The  number  of  Undents,  one  year  with  another,  is  feven  or  eight  hundred  in 
each  of  the  univcrlities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht :  in  the  other  three,  they  are  not  fo 
numerous.  Thefe  feminaries  of  learning  have  each  three  or  four  divinity  profeOTors, 
as  many  of  phyfic,  and  two  or  three  of  law ;  befides  others  of  hiitory,  languages, 
and  eloquence,  or  the  belles  lettres,  and  others  of  phllofophy,  mathematics,  llie 
Greek  and  Roman  antiqiiities,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages.  I  he 
profeflbrs  in  the  univerfities  of  Holland  are  often  men  of  literary  eminence  ;  as 
there  is  an  emulation  among  the  ftates  of  the  different  provinces,  which  lhall  have 
the  greateft  men  to  adorn  their  univerfities,  and  attraft  numbers  of  ftudents  frosn 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  enrich  their  towns :  and  therefore  they  are  ready  to  afford- 
very  liberal  encouragement  to  able  profeffQrs,  who  are  often  invited  from  the  uni- 
verfities of  German  V. 

The  buildings  of  thefe  univerfities  are  old,  and  rather  mean ;  the  fchools  of 
Leyden  are  better,  and  more  contiguous  than  the  reft.  The  profeffors  wear  gowns 
when  they  read  leftures,  or  preiide  in  public  difputations.  The  ftudents- 
wear  no  diftinft  habits,  but  are  ahxioft  always  in  their  morning  gowns,  in  which 
they  attend  the  colleges ;  and  it  is  common  for  them,  at  Leyden,  to  Vv'alk  iii  this 
drefs  in  the  ftreets  and  mall  without  the  city.  There  are  abundance  of  youth,  o£ 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  from  moft  countries  in  Europe,  at  thefe  femina- 
ries of  literature  :  and  as  every  one  may  live  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  obliged 
to  be  profufe  in  his  expences,  or  fo  much  as  quitting  liis  night  gown  for  weeks  or 
months  together,  foreigners  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  to  be  feen  ]:iere.  The 
force  of  example  is  ftrikingly  exhibited  at  thefe  univerfities :  for  frugality  in  ex- 
pence,  order,  a  compofed  behaviour,  attention  to  ftudy,  and  afijduity  in  all  things, 
being  the  charafteriitics  of  the  natives,  ftrangers,  who  continue  among  them,  foon 
adopt  their  manners  and  forms  of  living.  And  though  the  -  ftudents  live  as  they 
pleafe,  and  ftudy  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  think  fit,  yet  they  are  in  general  re- 
markable for  their  fobriety  a:^  good  manners,  and  the  affiduity  and  fuccefs  with 
which  they  apply  themfelves  ro  their  ftudies.  No  oaths  are  impofed,  nor  religious 
tefts ;  fo  that  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  even  Jews,  fend  their  children  here, 
with  as  little  fcruple  as  Proteftants. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,")  The  prodigious  dykes,  fome  of  which  are 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  faid  to  be  17  clls  in  thicknefs  ;  mounds,  and 
canals,  conftrufted  by  the  Dutch,  to  preferve  their  country  from  inundations,  are 
works  as  ftupendous  as  fingular.  A  ftone  quarry  near  Maeftricht,  under  a  hiil,  is 
worked  into  a  kind  of  fubterranean  palace  fupported  by  pillars  twenty  feet  high; 
The  ftadthoufe  of  Amfterdam  is  one  of  the  bell  buildings  of  that  kind  :  it  fi:ands 
upon  13,659  large  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  j  and  the  inlide  is  equally  conve- 
.nient  and  magnificent.  Several  mufeums,  containing  antiq^uities  and  curiofities, 
artificial  and  natural,  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,  particu- 
larly in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden ;  fuch  as  the  efiigies  of  a  peafant  of  Ruilia,  who 
fwallov/ed  a  knife  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived  eiglit  years  af- 
ter it  was  cut  out  of  his  ftomach.  A  fliirt  made  of  the  entrails  of  a  man.  Two 
Egyptian  mummies,  being  the  bodies  of  two  princes  of  great  antiquity.  All  the 
mufcles  and  tendons  of  the  human  bodv,  curioufly  fcL  up  by  profeffor  Stalpert  Van-- 
der-Weil.  ■  ' 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edi-7     Amfi:erdam,  which  is  built  upon  piles  of 
FiCES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE.     3  wood,  is  thought  to  Contain  241 , GOO  people, 
and  to  be,  next  to  London,  the  moft  commercial  city  in  the  world.   Its  convenieiices 
for  commerce,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  public  works,  ailonifli  every  beholder.  In. 
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this,  and  all  other  cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  beauty  of  the  canals,  and 
walks  under  trees  planted  on  their  borders,  are  admirable ;  but  above  all,  we 
are  ftruck  xvith  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  is  every  where  obferved  within 
doors.  This  city,  however,  labours  under  two  great  difadvantages ;  bad  air,  and 
the  want  of  frefli  wholefome  water,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  preferve  the 
rain  watei  in  refervoirs.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Amfterdam  for  commerce  and  wealth  : 
its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  56,000.  The  Hague,  though  but  a  village,  is  the 
feat  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  magnificence 
and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  refort  of  foreign  ambaffadors  and  ftrangers  of  all 
diuinftions  who  live  in  it,  the  abundance  and  cheapnefs  of  its  provifions,  and  the 
politen^fs  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  at  40,000.  Leyden  and  Utrecht  are 
fine  cities,  as  well  as  famous  for  their  univerfities.  Saardani,  a  village  in  North 
HoH-and,  contains  about  900  wind-mills,  partly  corn-mills,  partly  faw  and  paper- 
milis,  and  mills  for  the  making  of  white  lead,  &c.  •  It  is  a  wealthy  trading-place, 
and  was  the  v^^orklhop  where  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  ferved  his  apprenticefhip 
to  fnip-building,  and  laboured  as  a  common  artifan.  The  upper  part  of  Gelderland 
is  fubjeft  to  Pruflia,  and  the  capital  city  Gelder. 

Inland  navigation,  canals,  and  I     The  ufual  way  of  pafling  from  town 
MANNER  OF  TRAVELLING,  3  to  towu  Is  by  covcrcd  boats,  called 

trcckfcuits,  which  are  dragged  along  the  canal  byhorfes,  on  a  flow  uniform  trot,  fo 
that  paffengers  reach  the  different  towns  where  they  are  to  flop,  precifely  at  the 
^appointed  inftant  of  time.  This  method  of  travelling,  though  to  Itrangers  rather 
dull,  is  convenient  and  cheap.  By  means  of  thefe  canals,  an  extenfive  land  com- 
merce is  carried  on  through  the  whole  country ;  and  as  they  communicate  with  the 
Rhine  and  other  large  riv.ers,  the  produftions  of  the  whole  earth  are  conveyed  at  a 
fmall  expence  into  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Auftrian  and  French  Nether- 
lands. A  treckfcuit  is  divided  into  two  different  apartments,  called  the  roof  and 
the  ruim  ;  the  firfl  for  gentlemen,  and  the  other  for  common  people.  Near  Am- 
fterdam and  other  large  cities,  a  ti'aveller  is  delighted  with  beholding  the  effefts 
of  an  extenfive  and  flourifhing  commerce.  Here  the  canals  are  lined,  for  miles  to- 
gether, with  elegant,  neat  country  houfes,  feated  in  the  niidft  of  gardens  and  plea- 
iure  grounds,  intermixed  with  figures,  bulls,  ftatue^  temples,  &c.  to  the  very  wa- 
ter's edge.  Having  no  objefts  for  amufement  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  gar- 
dens, the  families  in  fine  weather  fpend  much  of  their  time  there,  fmoking,  reading, 
or  viewing  the  paflTengers,  to  whom  they  appear  complaifant  and  polite. 

Commerce  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  An  account  of  the  Dutch  commerce  would 
.comprehend  that  of  the  world.  There  is  fcarcely  a  manufafture  that  they  do  not 
carry  on,  or  a  flate  to  which  they  do  not  trade.  In  this,  they  are  affifted  by  the 
populoufnefs  of  their  country,  their  induftry  and  frugality,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
water-carriage,  which,  by  means  of  their  canals,  gives  them  advantages  beyond 
other  nations.  The  United  Provinces  are  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe ;  and 
goods  may,  be  purchafcd  here  fometimes  cheaper  than  in  the  countries  where  they 
grow.  Their  Eaft  India  company  has  had  the  monopoly  of  the  fine  fpices  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and,  till  the  late  war  with  England,  was  extremely  opulent 
and  powerful.  Their  capital  city  in  India  is  Batavia,  which  excels  in  magnificence, 
opulence,  and  commerce.  Here  the  viceroys  appear  in  greater  fplendor  than  the 
ftadtholder ;  and  fome  of  the  Dutch  fubjecfs  in  Batavia  fcarcely  acknowledge  any 
dependence  on  the  mother-country.  Among  the  monopolies  of  the  Eaft-India 
company,  the  fpice-trade,  comprehending  the  articles  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg, 
.cinii^mon,  &:c.  is  the  moft  valuable,  and  forms  a  very  great  branch  of  the  Aliatic 
as  well  as  European  commerce  of  Holland:  i50,ooolbs.  of  cloves  are  annually 
fold  in  India,  and  360,000  carried  to  Europe.  The  company  pays  on  the  fpot 
only  eight  llivers  per  pound  j  but  the  freight  and  other  charges  raife  this  price  to 
43  ftivers,  and  the  company  fells  it  at  no  lefs  than  75  ftivers.    Of  nutmeg,  the 
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produce  of  the  ifland  of  Banda,  25o,ooolbs.  are  fold  in  Europe,  and  100,000  in 
India:  the  prime  cofl  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  ftiver  per  pound;  inchiding 
charges,  the  pound  cofts  the  company  about  25  ftivers,  and  is  fold  by  them  at  up- 
wards of  50  ftivers,  weft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  at  about  40  ftivers,  eaft 
of  it.  In  India,  2oo,ooolbs.  of  cinnamon  are  fold,  and  400,000  in  Europe.  The 
Java  coffee  is  the  beft  we  know  of,  after  that  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  Other  great 
branches  of  this  trade  are  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  &c.  articles  of  great  importance, 
but  not  in  the  excluiive  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch.  They  have  other  fettlements  in 
India,  but  none  more  pleafant,  heathful,  or  ufeful,  than  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  grand  rendezvous  for  the  fliips  of  all  nations,  outward  or  homeward 
bound.  When  Lewis  XIV.  invaded  Holland  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  the 
Dutch  made  fome  difpofitions  to  Ihip  themfelves  off  to  their  fettlements  in  India;  fo 
great  was  their  averfion  to  the  French  government.  Not  to  mention  their  herring 
and  whale  hiheries,  which  they  have  carried  off  from  the  native  proprietors,  they 
are  diftinguiflied  for  their  pottery,  tobacco-pipes,  delft-ware,  finely  refined  fait ; 
their  oil-mills,  and  ftarch-manufaftures ;  their  improvements  of  the  raw  linen-thread 
of  Germany  ;  their  hemp,  and  fine  paper  manufa6l:ures  ;  and  fine  linen,  and  table 
damalks  ;  their  faw-mills  for  timber,  either  forfliipping  or  houfes,  in  immenfe  quan- 
tities ;  their  great  fugar-baking ;  their  vaft  woollen,  cotton,  and  filk  manufaftures  ; 
wax-bleaching  ;  leather  dreffing ;  the  great  quantity  of  their  coin  and  fpecie,  affifted 
by  their  banks,  efpecially  by  that  of  Amfterdam  ;  their  Eaft-India  trade  ;  and  their 
general  induftry  and  frugality. 

This  country  affords  a  ftriking  proof,  that  unwearied  and  perfevering  induftry  is 
capable  of  conquering  every  difadvantage  of  climate  and  fituation.  The  poffeffion 
of  the  very  foil  is  difputed  by  the  ocean,  which  rifing  confiderably  above  the  level 
of  the  land,  can  only  be  prevented  by  ftrong  and  expenfive  dykes,  from  overflowing 
a  fpot  which  feems  to  be  ftolen  from  its  natural  domains.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
difficulties,  which  might  feem  unfurmountable  to  a  lefs  laborious  people,  the 
ftrenuous  exertions  of  the  patient  Dutchmen  have  rendered  this  fmall  and  feemingly 
infignificant  territory,  in  fa£l:,  one  of  the  richeft  fpots  i^  Europe,  both  with  refpeft 
to  population  and  property.  %i  other  countries,  which  are  poffeffed  of  a  variety 
of  natural  productions,  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find  manufactures  employed  in 
multiplying  the  riches  which  the  bounty  of  the  foil  beftows.  But  to  fee,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Holland,  large  woollen  manufactures,  where  there  are  but  fcanty  flocks ; 
numberlefs  artifts  employed  in  metals,  where  there  is  no  mine ;  thoufands  of  faw- 
mills,  where  there  is  fcarce  any  foreft ;  an  immenfe  quantity  of  corn  exported  from 
a  country  where  there  is  not  agriculture  enough  to  fupport  one-half  of  its  mhabit- 
ants,  is  what  muft  ftrike  every  attentive  obferver  with  admiration. 

The  natural  and  political  fituation  of  the  Dutch  nation  may  be  compared  with 
the  colonies  of  Canadian  beavers,  who,  by  unwearied  labour  and  mutual  affiftance, 
are  enabled  to  build  fecure  habitations  on  the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  and  to  form 
focieties  rendered  durable  and  invincible  by  the  tie  of  firm  union :  yet  their  won- 
derful fabric  would,  by  diffenfion  and  fej^aration,  foon  fink  into  infignificance  or  an- 
nihilation. When  we  confider  what  Holland  was  before  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
and  when  we  afterwards  fee  the  inhabitants  of  that  fwampy  fpot  become  refped- 
able  in  Europe  and  predominant  in  India,  it  is  not  without  regret  we  witnefs  the 
decay  of  their  power,  that  moft  admirable  monument  of  human  induftry.  An  im- 
partial obferver,  however,  who  cannot  wifli  to  fee  the  benefits  of  activity  confined 
to  one  fpot,  and  extorted  from  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  other  nations,  will 
•  be  comforted  by  the  confideration,  that  Holland's  exclufive  advantages  are  lefiened 
by  the  general  increafe  of  induftry  and  happinefs  throughout  all  the  ftatesof  Europe, 
and  not  by  any  of  thofe  great  calamities  or  revolutions,  which  have  put  a  peiiod 
to  the  power  of  other  commercial  ftates. 
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PtTBLic  TRADING  COMPANIES.]  Of  thcfe,  the  Capital  is  the  Eaft  India,  incor- 
porated in  1602,  by  which  formerly  the  Dutch  acquired  immenfe  wealth,  having 
divided  forty  per  cent,  and  fometimes  fixty,  about  the  year  1660;  at  prefent  the 
dividends  are  much  reduced ;  but  in  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  the  proprie- 
tors, on  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  divided  fomevvhat  above  twenty-four 
per  cent.  So  late  as  the  year  1760,  they  divided  fifteen  per  cent,  but  the  Dutch 
Weft  India  company,  the  fame  year,  divided  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  This  company  was  incorporated  in  1621.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam  is 
thought  to  be  inexhauftibly  rich,  and  is  under  an  excellent  dire£tion :  it  is  faid, 
by  fir  William  Temple,  to  contain  the  greateft  treafure,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
known  in  the  world.  What  may  feem  a  paradox,  is,  that  this  bank  is  fo  far  from 
paying  any  intereft,  that  the  money  in  it  is  worth  fomething  more  than  current 
cafh  is,  in  common  payments.  Mr.  Anderfon  fuppefes  that  the  cafh,  bullion,  and 
pavv'ned  jewels,  forming  the  treafure  of  the  barik,  which  are  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the 
ftadthoufe,  amounts  to  thirty-fix  millions  fterling;  but  more  probable  conje6lures 
reduce  it  to  about  one  tenth  of  that  fum. 

Constitution  and  government.]  This  is  a  very  intricate  article  ;  for  though 
the  United  Provinces  fubfift  in  a  common  confederacy,  yet  each  province  has  an 
internal  government  or  conftitution  of  its  own:  this  government  is  called  the  Stales 
of  that  province  ;  and  the  delegates  from,  them  form  the  States  General,  in  whom  the 
fovereignty  of  the  whole  confederacy  is  vefted  ;  but  though  a  province  fhould  fend 
two,  or  more  delegates,  yet  fuch  province  has  no  mo-re  than  one  voice  in  every  re- 
folution;  and  before  that  refolution  can  have  the  force  of  a  law,  it  muft  be  ap- 
proved of  by  every  province,  and  by  every  city  and  republic  in  that  province.' 
This  formality,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  emergency,  has  been  fet  afide. 
Every  refolution  of  the  ftates  of  a  particular  province  muft  be  carried  unanimoufly.' 

The  council  of  Jlate  confifts  likewife  of  deputies  from  the  feveral  provinces :  but 
its  conftitution  is  different  from  that  of  the  ftates-general :  it  is  compofed  of  twelve 
perfons,  whereof  Guelderland  fends  two  ;  Holland,  three  ;  Zealand,  two  5  Utrecht,, 
two ;  Friefland,  one ;  Overyffell,  one ;  and  Groningen,  one.  Thefe  deputies, 
however,  do  not  vote  provincially,  but  perfonallyl^  Their  bufinefs  is  to  prepare 
eftimates,  and  ways  and  means  for  raifmg  the  revenue,  as  well  as  other  matters 
that  are  to  be  laid  before  the  ftates-general.  The  ftates  of  the  provinces  areftyled 
"  Noble  and  Mighty  Lords,"  but  thofe  of  Holland,  "  Noble  and  Moft  Mighty 
Lords,"  and  the  ftates-general,  "  High  and  Mighty  Lords,"  or,  "  the  Lords  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  or,  "  their  High  Mightinefles."  Sub- 
ordinate to  thefe  two  bodies,  is  the  chamber  of  accounts,  which  is  likewife  com- 
pofed of  provincial  deputies,  who  audit  all  public  accounts.  The  admiralty  forms 
a  feparate  board;  and  the  executive  part  of  it  is  committed  to  five  colleges  in  the 
three  maritime  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Frielland.  In  Holland,  the 
people  have  nothing  to  do  in  chufmg  their  magiftrates-.  In  Amfterdam,  which  takes' 
tlie  lead  in  all  public  deliberations,  the  magilFracy  is  lodged  in  thirty-fix  fenators^ 
who  are  chofen  for  life ;  and  every  vacancy  among  them  is  filled  up  by  the  fur- 
vivors.  The  fame  fenate  alfo  elefts  the  deputies  to  reprefent  the  cities  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland. 

I  have  mentioned  the  above  particulars,  becaufe,  without  a  knowledge  of  thenii 
it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  the  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  from  the  death  of 
king  William  to  the  year  1747,  when  the  ftadtholderflnp  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  male  and  female  reprefentatives  of  the  family  of  Orange.  This  office  in  a 
manner  fuperfeded  the  conftitution  already  defcribed.  The  ftadtholder  is  prefident  * 
of  the  ftate  of  every  province ;  and  fuch  is  his  power  and  influence,  that  he  can 
change  the  deputies,  magiftrates,  and  ofiicers,  in  every  province  and  city.  By  this 
be  has  the  moulding  of  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates-general,  though  he  has  no  voice 
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in  it ;  in  fliort,  though  he  has  not  the  title,  he  has  more  real  power  and  authority 
than  fome  kiftgs ;  for,  belides  the  influence  and  revenue  he  derives  from  the  Itadt- 
holderfliip,  he  has  feveral  principaUties  and  large  eftates  of  his  own.  At  different 
periods,  the  United  Provinces  have  been  without  a  ftadtholder :  but  thefe  periods 
were  ufually  very  turbulent ;  and  whenever  a  war  broke  out,  the  republic  felt  the 
neceffity  of  re-eltablifliiug  this  magiftrate.  Notwithftanding  the  complaints  of  the 
party  ftyling  themfelves  patriots,  it  would  feem  that  the  office  of  ftadtholder  is 
eflential  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  prefent  ftadtholder  is 
WilHam  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Naflau,  fon  of  the  late  ftadtholder,  William 
Charles,  who  married  Anne,  princefs  royal  of  Great  Britain,  and  died  in  1751. 

\\'ith  refpetl  to  the  adminiftration  af  juftice  in  this  country,  every  province 
has  its  tribunal,  to  which,  except  in  criminal  caufes,  appeal  lies  from  the  petty 
and  county  courts ;  and  it  is  faid  that  juftice  is  no  where  diftributed  with  more  im- 
partiality. 

Revenues.]  Tlie  government  of  the  United  Provinces  proportion  their  taxes 
according  to  the  abilities  of  each  province  or  city.  Thefe  taxes  confift  of  an  almoft 
general  excife,  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  and  hearth-money;  fo  that  the  public  reve- 
nue amounts  annually  to  about  four  millions  and  a  half  fterling.  The  province 
of  Holland  pays  nearly  half  of  this  revenue.  The  following  is  the  rate  at  which 
each  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  is  faid  to  contribute  toward  the  public  ex- 
pence  : 


Of  every  million  of  ducats  the  Province  of  Holland  contributes  420,000 

Zealand       -----  130,000 

Frielland      -----  1 70,000 

Utrecht       -----  85,000 

Groningen    -             -   .           -              -  75,000 

Guelderland               -  '          -             -             -  70,000 

Overyflel  50,000 


Of  the  420,000  ducats  pai^  by  the  province  of  Holland,  the  city  of  Amfter- 
dam  fumiihes  upwards  of  320,000.  The  taxes  in  thefe  provinces  are  fo  heavy, 
and  fo  many,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon  a  certain  author  afferts,  that  the  only 
thing  which  has  efcaped  taxation  there,  is  the  air  they  breathe.  But,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade,  the  duties  on  goods  and  merchandife  are  exceedingly  low. 
The  immenfe  funis  in  the  Britifh  funds  have  made  fome  people  imagine  that  Hol- 
land labours  under  heavy  debts ;  but  the  chief  reafon  is,  the  ftates  only  pay  4:wo  and 
a  half  per  cent,  intereft  fox  money. 

MiiiTARY  AMD  MARINE  STRENGTH.]  The  number  of  land  forces  in  the 
United  Provinces  in  time  of  peace  commonly  amount  to  about  40,000;  25,000  ,  of 
whom  ler^^e  in  ^anifons  ;  and  in  time  of  war,  they  hire  Germans.  The  chief  com- 
mand of  tlie  army  is  vefted  in  the  ftadtholder,  under  whom  is  the  field-marlhal 
general.  The  marine  force  of  the  United  Provinces  ufed  to  be  very  great,  and  they 
tormerly  fitted  out  very  confiderable  fleets :  but  their  navy  has  of  late  been  much 
neglected  Their  late  war  with  Great  Britain  obliged  them  to  increafe  it;  and 
they  have  great  refources  for  that  purpofe.  According  to  the  laft  accounts,  their 
navy  confifts  of  one  fliip  of  76  guns,  three  of  70,  four  of  68,  hve  of  60,  eight  of  56, 
four  ot  50,  five  of  44,  nine  of  40,  and  ten  of  36,  befides  vfflels  of  inferior  force. 
But  they  have  many  fliips  upon  the  ftocks ;  and  their  fleet  will  probably  be  much 
augmented,  and  in  future  be  kept  in  better  order. 

Order  of  Teutonic  knights.]  This  was  one  of  the  moft  powerful  as  well 
as  ancient  orders  in  Europe,  now  divided  into  two  branches  ;  the  firft  for  Papifts, 
and  the  fecond  branch  for  Proteftants.    This  branch  has  ahoufe  at  Utrecht,  A\'hei  c 
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they  tranfa£V  their  bufiiiefs.  The  nobles  of  Holland,  if  they  propofe  a  fon  to  be  a 
knight,  enter  his  name  in  the  regifter,  and  pay  a  large  fum  of  monef-  to  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  maintained  by  the  order;  and  the  candidate  fucceeds  in  rotation,  if  he 
brings  with  him  proof  of  his  nobility  for  four  generations  on  the  father's  and  mo- 
ther's fide.  The  enfign  is  a  crofs  patee,  enamelled  white,  furmounted  with  another, 
black  ;  above  the  crofs,  is  a  ball  twifted,  white  and  black.  It  is  yvorn  pendent  to  a 
broad  black  watered  ribband,  which  is  worn  about  the  neck.  The  fame  crofs  is 
embroidered  on  the  left  breaft  of  the  upper  garment  of  each  knight. 

Arms.]    The  enfigns  armorial  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  the  States  of 
Holland,  are.  Or,  a  lion,  gules,  holding  with  one  paw  a  cutlafs,  and  with  the  other 
a  bundle  of  feven  arrows  clofe  bound  together,  in  allufion  to  the  feven  confederate 
provinces,  with  the  following  motto,  Concordia  res  parvus  cref cunt.. 
History.]    See  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

William  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  NafTau,  Hereditary  Stadtholder,  Captain- 
General  and  Admiral  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  was  born  in  1748,  married 
in  1767  the  princefs  Frederica  of  Pruflia,  born  1751  ;  by  whom  he  has  iffue, 

1.  Frederica-Louifa-Wilhelmina,  born  November  28,  1770;  married  to  the  here-- 
ditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick. 

2.  William-Frederic,  hereditary  Prince,  born  Auguft  2,  1772  j  married  0£lo- 
ber  I,  1 79 1,  to  Princefs  Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina  of  Pruffia, 

3.  William-George-Frederic,  born  February  15,  1774. 

The  Stadtholder  hath  one  filler,  Wilhelmina-Carolina,  born  1743,  and  married, 
to  the  Prince  of  Nalfau  Wielburgh. 


AUSTRIAN  AND  FRENCH  NETHERLANDS,. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length     200')    ,  f  49  and  52  North  latitude. 

Breadth    200,  j  X  2  and    7  Eaft  longitude. 

R  T  TIOUNDED  by  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  North ;  by 

•J  -U  Germany,  Eaft ;  by  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  Picardy,  in 
France,  South ;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the  Englifh  fea.  Weft. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  the  Auftrians,  French,  and 
Dutch,  we  fhall  be  more  particular  in  diftinguilhing  the  provinces  and  towns  be- 
longing to  each  ftate. 

I.  Province  of  BRABANT. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

"   rBoiileduc  ^ 

Breda  >N.  1374 

,  ,  Tj   I,    X  .  ,  Bergen-op-ZoomJ 

I.  Dutch  Brabant    -  -         n^Z^  17 


Grave,  N.  E. 

In.w. 

Steenbergen  j 


2.  Auftrian 


N  E 
Subdivifions. 

2.  Auftrian  Brabant 
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Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M- 

1  fBruffels,  E.  Ion.  4  deg.  6  min.  N.  lat. 

!  i  5°-5p- 

y  i  Louvain 

[  I  Vilvorden^in  the  middle. 
J  ILanden 
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2..  ANTWERP;  and,  3.  MA  LINES,  are  provinces  independent  of  Bra- 
bant, though  furrounded  by  it,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 


Chief  Towns 


4.  Province  of  L I M  B  U  R  G,  S.  E. 

Limburg,  E.  Ion.  6-5.  N.  lat.  50-37.7 
fubjecl  to  Auftria.  3 
Maeftricht 

Dalem  Uubiea  to  the  Dutch 

f  auquemont,  or  ' 

Valkenburg 


hi 


Auftrian  Luxemburg 
French  Luxemburg  - 


5.  Province  of  LUXEMBURG. 

f  Luxemburg,    E.   Ion.   6-8.  N. 


1  49-45- 


1 

HThionville  lop. 
Montmedyi^- 


lat. 


1 


Chief  Towns 


6,  Province  of  NAMUR,  in  the  middle,  fubje£l  to  Auftria. 

HNamur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Maefe,  E.  ^ 
Ion.  4-50.  N.  lat.  50-30.  > 
Charlerov  on  the  Sambre  3 


Auftrian  Hainault 


French  Hainault 


-Charleroy  on  the  Sambre 

7  Province  of  HAINAULT. 

Mons,  E.  Ion.  3-33.  N.  lat. 

50-30- 
Aeth 

Enguien 

r  Valenciennes 

J  Bouchain 

j  Conde 

(_Landrecy 


I 
} 


in  the 
middle 


Subjeft  to  France 


8.  Province  of  CAMBRESIS. 

•\  rCambray,  E.  of  Arras,  E.  Ion.  3-15. 


j  I    N.  lat.  50-15 


Subje£t  to  France 


Crevecoeur,  S.  of  Cambray. 


9.  Province  of  A  R  TO  IS. 

"]  r Arras,  S.  W.  on  the  Scarpe,  E.  Ion." 
2-5.  N.  lat.  50-20. 
St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne 
y  -{  Aire,  S.  of  St.  Omer 
St.  Venant,  E.  of  Aire 
I  Bethune,  S.  E.  of  Aire 
j  j_Terouen,  S.  of  St.  Omer 

10. 


312 


300 


2408 
292 


425 


I  640 


800 


150 


990 
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Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 


Sq.  M. 


I o.  Province  of  F  L  A  N  D  E  R  S. 


:  Dutch  Flanders 


;  Au^lrian  Flanders 


E.  Ion.  3-36.1 


French  Flanders 


Sluys,  N. 
Axel,  N. 
Hulft,  N. 
Sas  van  Ghent,  N. 

Ghent,  on  the  Scheld, 
N.  lat.  51. 

Bruges  ^ 

Oftend     VN.  W.  near  the  fea 
Newport  J 

Oudenard  on  the  Scheld 

Courtray  1      ^1,    t  • 
i   (■  on  the  Lis 
Dixmude  J 

Ypres,  N.  of  Lifle 

Tournay  on  the  Scheld 

Menin  on  the  Lis 

Lifle,  W.  of  Tournay 

Dunkirk,  on  the  coaft  E.  of  Calais 

Douay,  W.  of  Arras 

Mardike,  W.  of  Dunkirk  *■ 

St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 

Graveline,  E.  of  Calais 


I 


280 


760 


Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the  coaft  of  Flan- 
-■ders,  is  bad ;  that  in  the  interior  parts  is  more  healthful,,  and  the  feafons  more 
■fettled,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  than  they  are  in  England.  The  foil  and  its 
.produce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  fruits.  They  have  abundance  of  pafture ; 
-and  Flanders  itfelf  has  been  reckoned  the  granary  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
fornetimes  of  England.  The  moft  barren  parts  for  corn  rear  far  more  profitable 
crops  of  flax,  which  is  here  cultivated  to  great  perfeftion.  Upon  the  whole,  tlie 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  by  the  culture,  commerce,  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  formerly  the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful  fpot  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard  the 
variety  of  its  manufactures,  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  its  cities,  the  pleafant- 
nefs  of  its  roads  and  villages,  or  the  fertility  of  its  land.  If  it  has  declined  in  later 
times,  it  is  owing  partly  to  the  negleft  of  its  government,  but  chiefly  to  its  vicinity 
to  England  and  Holland ;  but  it  is  ftill  a  moft  defirable  and  agreeable  country. 
There  are  few  or  no  mountains  in  the  Netherlands.  Flanders  is  a  flat  country, 
fcarcely  a  Angle  hill  in  it.  Brabant,  and  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  conlitl:  of  little 
hills  and  valiies,  woods,  inclofed  grounds,  and  champaign  fields. 

Rivers  and  canals.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambre,  Demer, 
Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Ruppel,  Scheld,  Lis,  Scarpe,  Deule,  and  Dender. 
The  principal  canals  are  thofe  ot  Bruflels,  Ghent,  and  Oftend. 

Metals  and  minerals.]    Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  brimftone,  are 
•found  in  Luxemburgh,  and  Lim^burgh,  as  are  fome  marble  quarries  j  and  in  the 
province  of  Namur  there  are  coal-pits,  and  a  fpecies  of  bituminous  fat  earth  pro- 
sper for  fuel,  with  great  plenty  of  foihle  nitre. 

Inhabitants,  population,  man--)     The  Flemings  (for  fo  the  inhabitants  of 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  |  Flaudcrs  and  the  Auftrian  Low  Coun- 
tries are  generally  called)  are  thought  to  be  a  heavy,  blunt,  honeft  people ;  but 
iheir  manners  are  fomewhat  indelicate.    Formerly  they  were  known  to  fight  de- 
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jfperately  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  at  prefent  they  make  no  great  figure.  The 
Aurtrian  Netherlands  are  CxXtremely  populous ;  but  authors  differ  as  to  their  num- 
bers. Perhaps  we  may  fix  them,  at  a  medium,  at  a  million  and  a  half.  They  are 
ignorant,  and  fond  of  religious  exhibitions  and  pageants.  Their  other  diverfions 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  peafants  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.]  The  inhabitants  of  French  Flanders  imitate  the  French 
in  both  thefe  particulars.  The  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  drefs  like  the 
Dutch  boors,  and  their  language  is  the  fame ;  but  the  better  fort  of  people  fpeak 
French,  and  drefs  in  the  French  ftyle. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religion  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  Pro- 
teftants,  and  other  fefts,  are  not  molefted. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  The  archbifliopricks  are  Cambray, 
I^Ialincs  or  Mecklin ;  the  biihopricks,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Arras,  Ypres, 
Tournay,  St.  Omer,  Namur,  and  Ruremond. 

Learning,  learned  men, 7     The  fociety  of  Jefuits  formerly  produced  the 
and  artists.  J  moft  learned  men  in  the  Auftrian  Low  Countries,, 

in  which  they  had  many  comfortable  fettlements.  Works  of  theology,  and  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  Latin  poems  and  plays,  were  their  chief  produftions.  Strada 
is  an  elegant  hiftorian  and  poet.  The  Flemifli  painters  and  fculptors  have  great 
merit,  and  formed  an  illuftrious  fchool.  The  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  can- 
not be  fufficiently  admired.  Fiamingo,  or  the  Fleming's  models  for  heads,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  children,  have  never  yet  been  equalled  ;  and  the  Flemings  for- 
merly engroffed  tapeftry-weaving  to  themfelves. 

Universities.]  Louvain,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  St.  Omer.  The  firft  was 
founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant.  By  a  grant  of  pope  Sixtus  IV. 
this  univerfity  has  the  privilege  of  prefenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  right  they  enjoy,  except  in  Holland. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,)  Some  Roman  monuments  of  temples 
natural  and  artificial.  i  and  other  buildings  are  to  be  found  in 
thefe  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churches,  and  the  like,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, are  alfo  found  here ;  and  the  magnificent  old  edifices  of  every  kind,  feen 
•through  all  their  cities,  give  evidence  of  their  former  grandeur.  In  1607,  fome 
labourers  found  1600  gold  coins,  and  ancient  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Aure- 
lius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes,  publifiied  by  different 
authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  vrere  far  more  flouriftiing  than 
now.  The  walls  of  Ghent,  formerly  the  capital  of  Flanders,  and  celebrated  for 
its  linen  and  woollen  manufaclares,  contain  the  circuit  of  ten  miles ;  but  the  town 
is  now  thinly  inhabited.  Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  trade  and  manufaclures, 
but  above  all  for  its  fine  canals,  is  now  dwindled  to  an  inconfiderable  place. 
Offend  is  a  tolerably  convenient  harbour  for  traders ;  and,  foon  after  the  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  Flolland,  becajue  more  opulent  and  populous.  In 
1781,  it  was  vifited  by  the  emperor,  who  granted  to  it  many  privileges  and  fran.- 
chifes,  and  the  free  exercife  of  the  proteftant  religion.  As  to  Ypres,  it  is  only  a 
ffrong  garrifon  town.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Gharleroy  and  Namur,  which  lie 
in  the  Auftrian  Hainault. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Auftrian  Brabant,  inftead  of  its  flourifiiing  manu- 
ta£tories  and  places  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  gardens,  walks,  and  arbours. 
Brnffels  retains  fomewhat  of  its  ancient  lace  majiufa6ture  ;  and  being  the  refidence 
of  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  it  is  a  populous,  lively 
place.  Antwerp,  once  the  emporium  of  the  European  continent,  -is  now  reduced  . 
to  be  a  tapeftry  and  thread-lace  fliop,  with  the  houfes  of  fome  bankers,  jewel- 
lers, and  painters,  adjoining.    One  of  the  firft  exploits  of  the.  Dutch,  foon  aftec 
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they  threw  ofF  the  Spaniili  yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once  the  commerce  of  Antwerp, 
by  finking  veffels,  loaded  with  ftones,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld ;  thus  fliutting 
up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to  fliips  of  large  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel, 
as  th.e  people  of  Antwerp  had  been  their  friends  and  felJow-fuiferers  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty  :  but  they  forefaw  that  the  profperity  of  their  own  commerce  was  at 
ftake. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  every  gentleman's  houfe  is  a  caftle  or  chateau \ 
and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  all  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope; but  fince  the  decline  of  the  Flemifli  trade,  by  the  rife  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
thefe  towns  are  confiderably  diminilhed  in  fize ;  and  whole  ftreets,  particularly  in 
Antwerp,  are  in  appearance  uninhabited.  In  the  Netherlands,  provifions  are  ex- 
tremely good  and  cheap.  Travelling  is  fate,  reafonable,  and  delightful  in  this 
luxurious  country.  The  roads  are  generally  a  broad  caufeway,  and  run  for  fome 
miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  till  they  terminate  with  the  view  of  fome  noble  buildings. 
From  CafTel,  in  the  French  Netherlands,  maybe  feen  thirty-two  towns,  itfelf  behig 
on  a  hill. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  French 
and  Auftrian  Netherlands  are  their  beautiful  linens  and  laces ;  in  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  boafted  improvements  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  yet  unrival- 
led ;  particularly  in  that  fpecies  called  cambrics,  from  Cambray,  the  chief  place 
of  its  manufafture.  Thefe  manufactures  form  the  principal  article  of  their  com- 
merce. 

Constitution  and  government,]  The  Auftrian  Netherlands  are  ftill  con- 
fidered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire  *,  of  which  the  archducal  houfe,  as  being  fove- 
reign  of  the  whole,  is  the  fole  direftor  and  fummonin'g  prince.  This  circle  con- 
tributes its  fhare  to  the  impofts  of  the  empire,  and  fends  an  envoy  to  the  diet,  but 
is  not  fubject  to  the  judicatories  of  the  empire.  It  is  under  a  governor-general,  or 
regent,  appointed  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  face  of  an  affembly,  or  parlia- 
ment, for  each  province,  is  ftill  kept  up,  and  confifts  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
deputies  of  towns,  who  meet  at  BrufTels.  Each  province  claims  particular  privi- 
leges, but  they  are  of  very  little  effeft :  and  the  governor,  till  of  late,  feidom  found 
any  refiftance  to  the  will  of  his  court.  Every  province  has  a  particular  governor, 
fubjeft  to  the  regent :  and  caufes  are  here  decided  according  to  the  civil  and  ca- 
non law. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  rife  from  the  demefne  lands  and  cuftoms  ;  but  fo  much  is 
the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  now  reduced,  that  they  are  faid  not  to  defray 
the  expence  of  their  government ;  but  by  the  late  reduftion  of  the  garrifons,  this 
is  now  altered.  The  French  Netherlands  bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
crown. 

Military  strength.]  The  troops  maintained  here  by  the  emperor  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  frontier  garrifons.  Though,  by  the  barrier  treaty,  the 
Auftrians  were  obliged  to  maintain  three-fifths  of  thofe  garrifons,  and  the  Dutch 
two  ;  yet  both  of  them  were  miferably  deficient  in  their  quotas,  the  whole  requir- 
ing at  leaft  30,000  men,  and,  in  the  time  of  war,  above  10,000  more.  But  the  em- 
peror Jofeph  demoliflied  the  fortifications,  moft  of  which  were  mouldering  to  de- 
cay. 

Arms.]    The  arms  of  Flanders  are,  or,  a  lion  fable,  and  langued  gules. 
History.]    The  feventeen  provinces,  and  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  weft 
of  the  Rhine,  was  called  Gallia  Belgica,  by  the  Romans.    About  a  century  before 

*.  Although  a  gVeat  part  of  the  Auftrian  Ne-  troops  of  the  new  republic  were  compelled  to  eva- 

therlands  have,  at  this  prefent  writing  (Auguft  cuate  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  1793,  it  is 

;i794),  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  French;  yet  impolTible  to  fay  how  long  they  may  retain  the  pof- 

as  the  events  of  war  are  fo  uncertainj  and  as  the  felfton  of  their  new  conquefts. 
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the  Chriftian  jera,  the  Batta;  removed  from  HelTe  to  the  marfhy  diftrift  bounded 
by  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe.  They  gave  the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  new  coun- 
try. Generous  and  brave,  the  Batavians  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  great 
refpeft,  being  exempted  from  tribute,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  obHged 
only  to  perform  military  fervices.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Goths,  and  other  Northern  people,  poflefled  themfelves  of  thefe  provinces  firft,  as 
they  palled  through  them  in  their  way  to  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Batavia  and  Holland  becamei  ndcpendent  on  Germany,  to  which  they  had  been 
united  under  one  of  the  grandfons  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century,  when  the  fupreme  authority  was  lodged  in  the  three  united  powers  of  a 
Count,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Towns.  At  lalt  they  were  fwallowed  up  by  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  anno  1433- 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  the  heir  of  that  family,  transferred  them,  in  the  year 
1477,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  ranked  them  as  part  of  the  empire,  under  the 
title  of  the  Circle  ot  Burgundy.    The  tyranny  of  his  fon  Philip  II.  who  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  made  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  thro\y  off  his  yoke, 
which  occalioned  a  general  infurre£tion.    The  counts  Hoorn  and  Egmont,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  appearing  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Luther's  reformation  gaining 
ground  about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  his  difciples  were  forced  by  per- 
fecution  to  join  the  mal-contents.    Whereupon  king  Philip  introduced  a  kind  of 
inquifition,  which,  from  the  inhumanity  of  its  proceedings,  was  called  the  Council 
of  Blood,  in  order  to  fupprefs  them  ;  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by 
mat  court,  belides  thofe  that  periflied  by  the  fword.    Count  Hoorn  and  count 
Egmont  were  taken  and  beheaded  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  they  eletled 
to  be  their  ftadtholder,  retiring  into  Holland,  that  and  the  adjacent  provinces  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1579.  And 
though  thefe  revolters  at  firft  were  thought  fo  defpicable  as  to  be  termed  Beggars 
by  their  tyrants,  their  perfeverance  and  courage  were  fuch,  under  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  alliftance  afforded  them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  troops  arid 
money,  that  they  forced  the  crown  of  Spain  to  declare  them  a  free  people  in  the 
year  1609  ;  and  afterwards  they  were  acknowledged  by  all  Europe  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  under  the  title  of  The  United  Provinces.    By  their  fea  wars 
with  England,  under  the  commonwealth,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  11.  they  juftly 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  formidable  naval  power.  When  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
which  for  fome  ages  ruled  over  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  with  which 
they  afterwards  continued  to  carry  on  bloody  wars,  was  become  no  longer  formid- 
able ;  and  when  the  public  jealoufy  was  direfted  againft  that  of  Bourbon,  -fvhich 
was  favoured  by  the  government  of  Holland,  who  had  difpoffeffed  the  prince  of 
Orange  of  the  ftadtholderfliip  ;  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was  fuch,  that  they  reviv- 
ed it  in  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  who  was  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great 
Britain;  and  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  queen  Anne,  they  were  principals  in 
th^  grand  confederacy  againft  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France. 

Their  conduft  towards  England  in  the  wars  of  1742,  and  1756,  hath  been  dif- 
cuffed  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  as  alfo  the  occurrences  which  led  to  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  Englilh  in  the  year  1780.  As  it  was  urged,  that  they 
refufed  to  fulfil  the  treaties  which  fubfifted  between  them  and  Great  Britain,  fo 
all  the  treaties  which  bound  Great  Britain  to  them  were  declared  null  and  void, 
as  if  none  had  ever  exifted.  By  the  war,  their  trade  fuffered  confiderably,  but 
Negapatnam,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  the  only  place  not  reftored  to  them  at  the  late 
peace. 

Probably,  to  their  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  may  be  attributed  the  recent 
differences  between  the  States  General  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  from 
the  exhaufted  ftate  of  feveral  of  the  European  powers,  feemed  to  have  a  favour- 
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able  opportunity  of  accomplifbing  his  ambitious  defigns.  In  the  year  1781,  he 
had  been  allowed  to  demolifh  the  Dutch  barrier  in  his  dominions,  for  which  they 
had  contended  fo  defperately  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  and  now  he  feemed  will- 
ing to  encroach  upon  their  territories.  A  conference  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  their  refpeftive  nations  was  propofed  to  the  ftates ;  but  before  this  could  take 
place,  he  began  to  commit  fome  afts  of  hoftility,  and  extend  his  dominions  a 
little  way  by  way  of  preliminary.  Two  fixiall  forts,  St.  Donat,  and  St.  Paul,  were 
feized  upon,  as  well  as  fome  part  of  the  marfhes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sluys. 
As  a  prelude  to  the  negociations,  he  alfo  demanded  that  the  Dutch  guardihip 
fliouid  be  removed  from  before  fort  Lil.lo,  in  acknovv^ledgment  that  one  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  his  Imperial  majefty  was  the.  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  This 
being  complied  with,  the  negociations  were  opened  at  Bruffels  on  the  24th  o£ 
April  1784,  when  feveral  other  demands  of  fmall  portions  of  territory  and  little 
fums  of  money  were  made ;  the  moft  material  requifition  being  the  town  of  Maef- 
tricht,  and  its  territory.  For  fome  time  the  conferences  were  carried  on  in  that 
dry  and  tedious  manner  which  generally  marks  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  ;  but 
the  emperor  urged  oil  his  demands  with  great  vigour,  and  matters  feemed  faft 
tending  towards  an  open  rupture.  On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  he  delivered  in  his 
uitmatum  to  the  commiffioners  at  BrulTels,  in  which  he  oftered  to ,  give  up  his  de- 
mand on  Maeftricht,  in  confideration  of  having  the  free  and  unlimited  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt  in  both  its  branches  to  the  fea  j  and  in  token  of  his  confidence  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  ftates,  he  determined  to  confider  the  river  as  open  from 
the  date  of  that  paper.  Any  infult  on  his  Hag  in  the  execution  of  thefe  purpofes, 
he  would  conclude  to  be  a  direft  aft  of  hoftility,  and  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  republic.  To  prevent  the  injuries  which  the  States  General 
had  in  view  to  commit,  contrary  to  the  inconteftabfe  rights  of  his  Imperial  ma- 
jefty, and  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  unalterable  refolution  to  adhere  to  the  propofi- 
tions  contained  in  the  ultimatum,  his  majefty  could  not  forbear  determining  to  fend 
to  fea,  from  Antwerp,  a  Ihip  under  his  flag,  after  having  declared  long  enough 
before  in  what  manner  he  ftiould  confider  all  violent  oppolition  that  might  be  made 
to  the  free  paftage  of  the  faid  fliip. 

The  fliip  was  ftopped  in  its  paflage,  as  was  another  ordered  to  fail  from  Oftend 
up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp.  But  the  Dutch  offered  to  difmifs  the  velfels  if  the 
captains  would  engage  to  return  to  their  refpeftive  places,  and  not  continue  their 
voyage  on  the  river,  which  they  refufed  to  do.  This  the  emperor  called  infulting 
his  liag,  and  declared  to  all  foreign  courts,  that  he  could  not  look  on  this  fatl  but 
as  "  ail  efteftive  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  republic."  In  anfwer  to 
their  conduft  in  ftopping.the  imperial  fliips,  by  which  the  emperor  declares  them 
to  have  begun  hoftilities,  the  Dutch  minifters  at  Bruffels,  in  a  paper  delivered  to 
that  court,  proteft,  "  That  as  their  fole  aim  was  to  fupport  their  uncontrovertible 
right,  they  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  any  hoftile  aggrelJion,  which  is  the  lefs  to  be 
laid  to  their  charge,  as  they  pofitively  declared  not  to  ftand  any  ways  anfwerable 
for  the  confequences  that  may  enfue  from  the  particular  conftrufclion  which  his  Im- 
perial majefty  may  be  pleafed  to  put  upon  the  affair.  The  provinces,  far  from 
deferving  to  be  confidered  in,  the  light  of  a  power  having  atted' ofrenhveiy,  ftill 
perfift  in  their  peaceable  difpofitions ;  but  if,  unfortunately,  fuch  difpolitions  can 
have  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  Imperial  majefty,  though  the  States  tfill  pre- 
ferve  fome  hopes  to  the  contrary,  the  republic  will  find  itfcif  in  the  difagreeable 
necefiity  of  having  recourfe  to  fuch  means  as  the  rights  of  nature  and  nations  en-! 
title  them  to  ;  hoping  that  Divine  Providence,  and  the.  applauding  voice  of  the 
neutrai  pov-/ers,  ailift  in  maintaining  the  republic  in  the  juft  defence  of  its 
dcai-eft  righls." 
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Great  preparations  were  made  for  immediate  hoftilities  againft  the  Dutch,  ar.d 
feveral  hundred  of  the  Imperialifls,  with  fome  field  pieces,  advancing  towards  the 
counterfcarpe  of  Lillo,  the  commanding  oflicer  of  that  place  ordered  the  lluices  to 
be  opened  November  7,  1784,  which  effefted  an  inundation  that  laid  underwater 
manv  mites  of  flat  country  round  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt,  to  preferve  them  from 
an  attack.  Both  parties  exerted  themfelves,  in  cafe  they  fliould  be  called  forth  td 
open  a  campaign  in  the  next  fpring ;  but  France  and  Fruifia  interpofcd  as  nego- 
ciators  and  mediators  ;  and  fucceeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  How- 
ever, from  the  condutl  of  the  emperor  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  in  demo- 
lilhing  the  fortifications  of  the  barrier  places  in  the  Netherlands,  and  demanding 
a  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  advancing  from  one  pre- 
tention to  another,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  moil  folemn  treaties  will  be  no  longer 
obferved  by  fome  courts  and  ftatcfmen,  than  till  they  have  an  opportunity  with 
ability  to  break  them. 

During  the  progrefs  of  their  contentions  with  the  emperor,  this  country  was 
greatly  diftrefl'ed  by  the  moft  unhappy  inteftine  animolities,  which  it  may  be 
proper  in  this  place  briefly  to  ftate.  The  continued  feries  of  loiTes  which  they 
had  fuftained  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  particularly  difgraceful  to 
the  llates.  All  their  fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies  fell  into  the  hands  of,  the 
Britilli  without  refiftance  ;  their  fhips  were  captured,  arid  their  trade  ruined  ;  while 
the  difafters  of  the  war  excited  the  animofity  of  the  two  faftions  againft  each  other 
to  the  higheft  degree.  The  patriots,  or  ariftocratic  party  attributed  thefe  defefts 
to  the  ftadtholder,  who  openly  exprelled  his  predilettion  for  the  Englifli  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  quarrel.  To  this  conduft  the  patriots  now  very  art- 
fully reverted.  They  accufed  him  of  having  advifed  the  aggreiiion  of  the  Engliih, 
and  of  contributing  to  their  fuccefs  by  treachery.  The  evident  inequality  of  the 
ftruggle,  the  notorious  deficiency  of  all  Avarlike  articles  in  the  dock-yards,  and 
arfenals  of  the  republic,  the  frequent  and  public  reclamations  made  by  the  prince 
and  by  the  council  of  ftate  on  the  fubjetl  of  that  deficiency  were  forgotten ;  and 
the  wilful  mifconduft  of  the  ftadtholder  was  boldly  alledged  by  the  patriots  as  the 
fole  caufe  of  that  miferable  fuccefljon  of  defeat  and  difgrace,  which  immediately 
followed  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  Whilft  thefe  were  the  recriminations 
of  the  patriots,  the  monarchical,  or  Orange  party  accufed  their  antagonifts  of 
having  involved  the  country  in  a  dangerous  war,  at  a  time  when  it  was  entirely 
unprepared  for  it. 

The  alterations  in  the  Dutch  conftitution  projefted  by  the  patriots,  were  as  fol- 
lows:  "  That  the  forms  oi  the  prefent  government  fliould  continue  to  fubfift,  but 
that  the  ftates  fliould  become  in  every  refpe£i  cofnpletely  independent  of  the  ftadt- 
holder; and  that  for  this  purpofe  he  fliouid  no  longer  enjoy  a  feat  in  any  of  the 
colleges  in  the  republic.  That  the  ftadtholder's  right  of  recommending  candidates 
for  the  vacant  magiftracies  in  the  towns  of  Holland  fliould  ceafe.  That  the  charges 
of  ftadtholder  and  captain-general  fliould,  if  poff-ble,  be  feparated,  and  conferred 
on  different  perfons  j  or  that,  at  leaft,  the  titles  only  fliouid  be  referved  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  offices  be  executed,  as  in  the  time  of  the  De  Witts,  by 
deputies  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  In  general,  that  the  ftadtholder  fliould  poffefs 
fuch  powers  only  as  might  enable  him  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  ftates.  That 
the  hereditary  ftadthoiderate  fliouid  continue  in  the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  thefe  termis  ;  but  that  in  cafe  of  his  refufai,  the  dittercm  ftates  fliouid 
be  at  liberty  to  eleft  another  ftadtholder." 

In  the  affembly  of  the  ftates,  it  was  found  that  the  ftates  themfelves  were  pro- 
per fovereigns  of  the  country,  that  the  ftadtholder  was  no  more  than  their  fervant, 
and  that  whatever  powers  they  might  communicate  to  him  were  revokeable  at 
pleafure ;  but  with  regard  to  the  garrifon  of  the  Hague  in  particular^  they  affirm- 
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ed  that  the  provincial  ftates  had  never  given  it  into  his  hands.  In  purfuance  of 
this  idea,  it  was  next  directed,  that  on  the  commencement  of  the  year  1786,  the 
arms  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  fiiould  be  taken  out  of  the  enfigns  of  the  troops  of 
Holland,  and  thofe  of  the  province  fubftitutcd  in  their  room  ;  that  the  prefidentof 
the  provincial  ftates  iliould  on  all  occafions  receive  the  military  honours,  and  fa- 
lute  the  garrifon  of  the  Hague,  as  the  prefident  of  the  ftates  already  did  ;  and  that 
no  other  oflicer  of  the  province  fliould  be  entitled  to  that  diftinftion.  The  next 
fteps  were  to  difmifs  the  body-guards  of  the  prince,  though  this  was  afterwards 
qualified  by  allowing  them  to  extinguifli  themfeJves,  and  to  enlift  no  more  m  the 
room  of  them  who  died. 

Thefe  proceedings  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hague, 
who  had  all  along  Thewn  the  greateft  attachment  to  the  ftadtholder,  and  they  foon 
prepared  a  petition  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  requefting  them  to  interpofe  their 
good  offices  with  the  prince  of  Orange  to  induce  him  to  return  from  Breda,  to 
which  he  had  retired  on  the  r4th  of  September,  1785,  to  the  place  of  his  ufual 
refidence.  The  ftates,  however,  fupprefled  this  petition  as  foon  as  they  knew  that 
it  exifted ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  ftadtholder  appeared  to  be  in  the  moft  defperate 
fituation. 

The  new  king  of  Pruffia  offered  his  mediation,  but  that  being  refufed,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  court  of  France,  to  know  whether  they  would  co-operate  with  him 
in  his  pacific  intention.  On  receiving  a  favourable  anfwer  to  this,  both  mo- 
narchs  united  their  efforts  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  but  all  in  vain. 

This  unfortunate  event  produced  various  accufations  and  vindications  between 
the  two  parties,  with  a  long  train  of  negociations,  refolutions,  and  animofities,  un- 
til at  laft,  in  the  month  of  May,  1786,  the  ftadtholder  gave  orders  to  feize  on 
Vreefwick,  a  poft  of  importance  to  the  city  of  Utrecht,  on  account  of  its  fituation 
on  the  canal  between  that  city  and  the  territories  of  South  Holland ;  containing 
alfo  the  fluices  by  which  both  the  provinces  might  be  overflowed.  This  brought 
on  a  Ikirmifli  between  the  troops  of  the  ftadtholder  and  the  burghers  of  Utrecht, 
in  which  the  latter  proved  vi£torious.  Some  other  important  hoftilities  took  place; 
but  while  the  military  operations  were  carried  on  in  fuch  a  languid  manner,  a  vio- 
lent tumult  took  place  at  Amfterdam,  in  which  feveral  perfons  were  killed.  This 
was  followed  by  a  revolt  of  moft  of  the  regular  troops  of  Holland,  who  went  over 
to  the  ftadtholder ;  but  notwithftanding  this  apparent  advantage,  and  fome  others 
which  afterwards  took  place,  the  difpute  ftill  continued  with  extreme  violence, 
infomuch  that  the  princefs  of  Orange  herfelf  was  feized,  and  detained  for  one 
night  a  prifoner  by  the  patriots. 

Thefe  moft  turbulent  commotions  were,  however,  at  laft  happily  fettled  by  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  who,  for  this  purpofe,  marched  an  army  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  and  fome  other  places, 
without  refiftance.  This  overawed  both  parties  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  quickly 
came  to  an  accommodation,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  that  monarch  and 
the  ftates  of  Holland.  By  this  the  two  contending  parties  were  formally  reconciled, 
and  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin  guaranteed  the  ftadtholderftiip,  as  well  as 
the  hereditary  government  of  each  province,  in  the  houfe  of  Orange,  with  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  fettled  in  the  years  1747  and  1748  ;  by  which  all  attempts 
to  difturb  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  by  means  of  any  foreign  inter- 
ference, appear  to  be  effe£tually  guarded  by  the  clofe  union  that  fubfifts  between 
thefe  two  important  powers. 

The  French  republic,  finding  that  the  ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  had 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  againft  the  republican 
principles  adopted  by  the  Gallic  nation,  declared  war  againft  Holland.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  declaration,  general  Dumourier  proceeded,  with  a  large  body  of 
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troops,  to  the  invafion  of  that  country,  exhorting  the  Batavians,  in  a  violent  ma- 
nitefto,  to  rejeft  the  tyrannic  ariftocracy  of  the  rtacUholder  and  his  party,  and  to 
become  a  free  republic.  The  ftates-general  of  Holland  ifliied  a  counter-declara- 
tion, in  which  rhey  combated  that  of  the  French  commander,  and  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  his  aflertions,  and  the  danger  of  his  deiigns.  The  Dutch  every 
where  made  the  nioft  vigorous  preparations  for  defending  themfelves,  and  lord 
Auckland,  the  Britiih  ambalfador  at  the  Hague,  was  directed  to  aifure  their  high 
mightineifes,  that  as  the  theatre  of  war  was  brought  fo  near  to  the  confines  of 
their  republic,  his  majelly,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  both  ready  and  deter- 
mined to  execute,  with  the  utmoft  good  faith,  the  treaty  of  1788. 

Dumourier,  having  failed  in  all  his  efforts  to  negociate  with  lord  Auckland  for 
peace,  entered  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  1793,  with  his  viftorious  troops,  and 
foon  reduced  Breda  to  a  capitulation :  Klundert,  VV'illiamftadt,  and  Maeltricht 
were  befieged  :  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Tholem  and  Steenberg  were  blockaded  at 
the  fame  time.  ^Two  thoufand  Britiih  guards  were  fent  over  to  Holland  under  the 
command  ot  the  ^uke  of  \  ork  :  and  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  Hanoverians  were 
ordered  to  march  immediately  towards  Holland,  to  be  under  his  royal  highnefs's 
command.  Thefe,  having  been  powerfully  fupported  by  the  arms  of  Auftria  and 
Prulfia,  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  French  troops.  The  allied  forces  raifed  the 
fiege  of  Maeftricht,  and  obliged  the  French  to  abandon  the  bombardment  of  Venlo, 
to  evacuate  Ruremond  and  its  entrenchments,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Liege.  Thus, 
in  the  courfe  of  March,  1793,  Dumourier  was  forced  to  abandon  his  conquefts  in 
Holland,  in  order  to  rally  his  forces  in  Brabant,  It  was  the  laft  effort  which  he 
had  to  make,  to  retain  the  poflefTion  of  the  Netherlands.  Three  very  bloody  and 
obilinate  engagements  took  place  between  Dumourier  and  the  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg.  The  French  w^ere  forced  to  retreat  to  Bruifels,  and  on  the  24th  they  eva- 
cuated that  city,  and  the  reft  of  the  Auftrian  territories.  About  the  fame  time 
alfo  they  retired  from  Breda  and'  Gertrudenberg,  and  wholly  evacuated  the  tq-. 
public  of  Holland. 

Here  we  ihall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  whofe  inha- 
bitants fo  glorioufly  exerted  themfelves  againft  the  tyranny  and  ferocious  bigotry  of 
Philip  II.  and  their  brave,  vigorous,  and  fuccefsful  ftruggles  in  this  noble  conteft 
will  be  always  remembered  with  pleafure,  whilft  men  preferve  a  juft  fenfe  of  true 
liberty,  which  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  fo  long  as  human  nature  exifts.  They  are  now 
called  to  a  ftruggle  againft  a  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  a  different  kind  indeed,  but 
equally  opprefiive,  and  in  which,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  equally  fuccefsfuj.  . 


After  the  independency  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  ackhowledged,  the 
Spaniards  remained  poffeffed  of  the  other  ten  provinces,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
the  Low. Countries,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  general  of  the  allies,  gain- 
ed the  memorable  viftory  of  Ramillies,  in  the  year  1706.  After  which,  BmfTels, 
the  capital,  and  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  acknowledged  Charles  VI.  after- 
wards emperor  of  Germ.any,  for  their  fovereign ;  and  his  daughter,  the  late  em- 
prefs-queen,  remained  poffeffed  of  them  until  the  war  of  1741,  when  the  French 
reduced  them,  except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburgh  ;  and  would  have  ftill 
poffeffed  them,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Dutch,  and  chiefiy  of  the  Enghfti  in 
favour  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  places  retained  by  the  French,  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  1748,  may  be  feen  in  the  preceding  general  table 
of  divifions. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  fettlement  of  the  difturbances  in  Holland,  between  the 
party  of  the  ftadtholder,  and  that  of  the  patriots,  that  the  provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, 
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^herlancls,  belonging  to  the  emperor,  determined  to  afTert  their  liberty.  As  no 
great  friend fnip. had  fubfiftcd  between  the  itates  and  his  Imperial  majefty/  it  was 
iiatiirai  to  fuppofe  that  the  difcontented  fubjecis  of  the  -latter  would  find  a  ready 
afyium  in  the  territories  of  the  Dutch.  The  quarrel  originated,  like  thofe  in  other 
countries,  about  the  prerogatives  affumed  by  the  emperor,  and  which  were  more 
extenfive  than  his  fubjefts  wifiied  to  allow.  A  letter  concerning  this  had  been  pub- 
lillied  as  early  as  the  13th  of  December,  1787,  by  count  Trautmanfdorff,  the  Im- 
perial minifler  to  the  council  of  Brabant ;  in  which  province  the  difputes  had  ori- 
ginally commenced.  In  this  performance,  the  count  took  notice  of  the  little  con- 
fidence they  put  in  his  majefty,  and  commanded  them  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms, 
"  to  hold  no  connection,  relation,  correfpoudence,  or  keep  up  any  underftanding 
whatever  on  public  affairs,  either  in  a  body  or  b}^  comm.iffioners,  with,  the  ftates  or 
their  deputies,  v/ithout  the  previous  knowledge, .  or  exprefs  com.mand  of  his 
majcfty,  or  his  reprefentative."  •  This  not  proving  effectual,  and  the  emperor 
making  ufe  of  force  to  affert  his  ufual  prerogatives,  the  territories  of  the.  United 
States  became  a  refuge  for  the  difcontented  Brabanters.  They  nrft  began  to  af- 
fembl'e  in  Dutch  Brabant,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fummer  of  1789,  and  being  well  re- 
ceived, took  up  their  head-quarters  at  Tiibourg.  'fo  this  place  they  invited  their 
difcontented  countrymen  to  join  them,  and  promifed  them. the  pay  of  14, fols 
day  for  -their  fupport.  From  whatever  fource  thefe  patriots  derived  their. finances, 
it  foon  became  evident  that  they  were  well  fupplied ;  for  this  fum  was  punctual ly 
paid,  and  they  had  great  plenty  of  provifions ;  fo  that,  being  protected  by  the 
ftates-general,  they  foon  became  very  ftrong,  and  in  a  very  Ihort  time  manifefted  a 
defign  to  affert  their  liberty  by  force  of  arms.  Their  firft  exploits  were  the  taking 
of  two  forts  belonging  to  "the  emperor,  lituated  between  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  They  feized  alfo  M.  Crumpepin,  chancellor  of  Brabant,  threatening  to 
hang  him  up  by  way  of  retaliation,  for  the  firft  perfon  of  their  party  to  whom  the 
emperor  fhould  oft'er  any  violence. 

On  the  part  of  his  Imperial  majefty,  the  infurgents  were  not  treated  with  lenity. 
A  proclamation  was  iffued  by  count  Trautmanfdorff,  governor  of  Bruffels,  inti- 
mating that  no  quarter  fhould  be  given  them,  and  that  the  villages,  in  which  they 
concealed  themfelves,  fhould  be  fet  on  fire.  General  Dalton  marched  with  7000 
men  to  retake  the  forts,  proclaiming  that  he  meant  to  become  raafter  of  them  by 
affault,  and  would  put  every  one  he  found  in  them  to  the  fword.  A  refolution 
was  taken  by  the  government  of  Bruffels,  to  difarm  the  inhabitantf'  of  the  Low 
Countries,  excepting-  fuch  as  were  in  the.  a6lual  fervice  of  the  emperor.  A  pro- 
clamation accordingly  iffaed  forth,  commanding  all  perfons  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  within  tvv-enty-tour  hours,  under  pain  of  being  accounted  favourers  of  fedi- 
tion.  All  who  fliould  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  any  cafe  of  riot  or 
infurreftion,  to  be  immediately  put  to  death  on  the  fpot.  All  the  nobility  and 
abbots  who  had  left  the  country  (which  they  had  done  in  great  numbers)  were 
commanded  to  return  under  pain  of  perpetual  baniihment,  and  confifcation  of 
.eftate. 

In  o.ppofition  to  this  fanguinary  proclamation,  the  patriots  iffued  a  manifefto,  in 
-which  they  declared  the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  his  authority  by  reafon  of  his 
various  oppreifions  and  cruelties,  his  annulling  his  oath,  and  infringing  the  con- 
ftitution.  Eanifliment  was  threatened  to  fuvh  as  took  part  with  him  ;  and  all  were 
exhorted  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  though  ftrift  orders  were 
given  that  no  crowds  or,  mobs  fliould  be  allowed  to  pillage ;  and  whoever  was 
Tound. doing  fo,  fliould  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

This  was  dated  at  Hoogftraten,  in  Brabant,  Oclober  the  24th,.  1789.    The  king 

-of  Pruffia  was  at  that  time  affembling  an  army,  with  which  it  was  thought  he  de- 

figned  to  take  fome  active  part  in  the  prefent  affair  j  but  he  publiflied  a  manifefto, 

declarinof 
o 
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declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  interfere  in  the  troubles  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  but  as  a  dire£lor  of  the  circle  of  the  empire,  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
which  had  happened  in  the  biihopric  of  Liege,  and  W  utziar.  Thus  the,  emperor 
a.id  the  patriois  were  left  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  themfelves ;  and  in  this  con- 
tefl:  the  latter  difplayed  a  refolution,  as  well  as  power  to  accomplilh  their  pur- 
pofes,  which  was  by  no  means  generally  expe£led.  Alniofi:  every  town  in  Auftrian 
Flanders  fliewed  its  determination  to  oppofe  the  en  peror,  and  the  moft  enthufi- 
afric  attachment  to  military  affairs  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  ranks  of  men.  Even  the 
eccleliaftics  manifefted  their  valour  on  ihe  occafion  ;  which  perhaps  was  naturally 
to  be  expeded,  as  the  emperor  had  been  very  aftive  in  depriving  them  of  their 
revenues.  •  A  formidable  army  was  foon  raifed,  which,  after  fome  fuccefsful  Ikir^ 
miflics,  mad^tbemfelves  mafters  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Tournay,  Malines,  and  Oftend  } 
fo  that  general  Dalton  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Bruffels.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
fore the  city  oftGhent,  in  which  the  patriots  were  vitlorious,  though  with  the  lofs 
of  one  thoufancPhien,  befides  women  and  children  :  tor  the  mercilefs  favages  not 
only  deftroyed  ih#men,  but  killed  women  and  fucking  infants.  Some  of  them 
plunged  their  bayonets  into  the  bodies  of  children  in  the  cradle,  or  pinned  them 
againft  the  walls  of  the  houfes.  By  thefe  monftious  cruelties,  which  refiefted  in- 
delible difgrace  on  their  authors,  the  emperor  enlured  fuccefs  to  his  adverfaries ; 
for  the  whole  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Maes,  almoft  inftantly  declared 
againft  him.  They  publiihed  a  memorial  for  their  juftification,  in  which  they  gave,' 
as  reafons  for  their  conduiSl,  the  many  opprellive  edi£ls  with  which  they  had  been 
harraffed  fmce  the  death  of  the  emprefs-queen  ;  the  unwarrantable  extenfion  of  the 
emperor's  prerogative,  contrary  to  his  coronation-oath,  and  the  violence  commit- 
ted on  his  fubjecb,  by  forcibly  entering  their  houfes  at  midnight,  and  fending  them 
prifoners  to  Vienna,  to  perifli  in  a  dungeon,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  had  openly  maffacred  his  fubjeftsj  he  had  configned  towns 
and  villages  to  the  flames,  and  entered  into  a  delign  of  exterminating  people  who 
contended  only  for  their  rights.  Thefe  things,  they  owned,  might  be  terrible  at  the 
time,  and  eahly  impofe  upon  weak  minds,,  but  "  the  natural  courage  of  a  nation 
roufed  by  repeated  injuries,  'and  animated  by  defpair,  would  rife  fuperior  to  thofe 
laft  eiTorts  or  vinditlive  tyranny,  and  render  them  as  impotent  and  abortive,  as 
they  were  wicked  and  unexampled."  For  all  which  reafons  they  declared  them- 
felves Ikdependent,  and  for  ever  releafed  from  the  houfe  of  Austria. 

The  emperor  now,  perceiving  the  bad  effects  of  his  cruelty,  pubiifted  procla- 
mations of  indemnity,  8cc.  but  they  were  treated  with  the  utmcft  contempt.  The 
patriots  made  the  moft  rapid  conquefts,  infomuch,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  were  mafters  of  every  place  in  the  Netherlands,  except  Antwerp  and  Luxem- 
burg. The  emperor  next  declared  himfeif  willing  to  treat  with  thofe  whom  he 
feemed  not  to  be  able  to  ftibdue  ;  but  the  ftates  publifhed  a  paper  by  way  of  preli- 
minary, vvhich  feemed  to  give  very  little  hope  of  fuccefs  to  the  negociation.  \n 
this  they  infifted,  i.  That  the  plenipotentiary,  attended  by  two  deputies  from  the 
ftates,  fliouid  repair  to  thofe  places  in  the  town  of  Ghent,  "  Vv'here  that  fangiihiary 
exectitioher  Dalton  ordered,  fav.',  and  executed  robbery,  rape,  profanation,  niurder, 
matfacre,  and  conflagration."  -  2.  The  corpfcs  of  thofe  "  nnmolated  to  the  fury 
of  the  ferocious  fervants  of  the  Nero  their  mafter,  to  be  digged  up  and  expofed 
to  his  excellency's  view;  that  he  might  make  a  terrinc  report  to  the  court  of 
Vienna ;  and  not  only  the  banks  of  tlie  Danube,  but  the  whole  world  might  be 
ftruck  with  horror."  Laftly,  When  his  mind  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficientiy  im- 
prtfled  with  ibis  dreadful  fpetracle,  it  was  to  be  notiiied  to  him  in  the  affembly  of 
the  ftates,  to  which  he  was  to  be  conducted,  that  "  it  was  impollible  to  treat  or 
make  any  conventions  with  a  fovereign  perjured  and  periidious,  who  had  repeatedly 
•  ■  violated 
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violated  the  mofl:  facred  oi""  all  human  ties,  though  fecured  by  the  moft  folemn 
treaties  with  foreign  powers." 

A  new  a£t  of  union  was  eilabliflied  between  the  Belgic  provinces,  to  which  all 
thofe  formerly  fubjeft  to  Auflria  unanimoufly  acceded.  It  originated  between 
thofe  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  w^as  to  the  following  purpofe  :  That  neither 
party  ever  enter  into  any  compromifc  with  their  former  fovereign,  but  by  common 
agreement.  They  agree  to  change  this  union  into  one  common  fovereignty 
between  the  two  ilates ;  fo  that  the  whole  power  fliould  be  centered  in  a  congrefs 
compofed  of  deputies  named  by  both  parties.  The  power  of  this  fovereign  alfem- 
bly  to  be  confined  to  the  fole  objeft  of  common  defence,  to  the  power  of  making 
peace  and  war,  the  fupport  of  a  national  militia,  the  fortifications  necefiTary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  the  contracting  alliance  with  foreign  powA^s,  &;c.  On 
the  fourth  of  January  1 790,  the  ftates  of  Brabant  were  opened  with  great  ceremony 
at  Ghent ;  they  were  declared  independent,  and  the  emperor  to  Mve  forfeited  all 
right  to  the  fovereignty  of  that  country.  On  the  nth,  a  folemn  and  general  treaty 
of  union  was  figned  by  the  deputies  from  Brabant,  Guelderf,  Flanders,  Weft 
Flanders,  Hainault,  Namur,  Tournay,  with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  called 
Tournefis,  and  Malines. 

But  this  hafty  and  complete  revolution  was  haftily  and  completely  fubverted. 
The  emperor  Jofeph  was  fucceeded  in  1790  by  the  mild  and  pacific  Leopold, 
whofe  conciliatory  meafures  with  his  revolted  fubjefts  were  enforced  by  the  me- 
diation of  Great  Britain,  Pruflia,  and  Holland ;  and  a  convention  was  figned  at 
Reichenbach  on  the  27th  of  July  1790,  by  the  abovementioned  high  contrafting 
powers,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  Belgic  provinces 
of  his  Imperial  Majefty,  by  a  general  amnefty,  and  total  forgivenefs  of  whatever 
had  paffed  during  the  troubles. 

Hieir  majefties  of  Great  Britain  and  Pruflia,  and  the  ftates  general  of  Holland, 
became,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  guarantees  to  the  emperor  and  his  fucceflfors 
for  the  fovereignty  of  the  Belgic  Provinces,  now  re-united  under  his  dominion. 
The  ratification  of  this  convention  was  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties 
within  two  months  from  the  date  of  figning,  which  was  executed  at  the  Hague  on 
the  loth  of  December,  1790. 

In  our  hiftory  of  the  late  tranfaclions  of  the  new  republic  of  France,  we  have 
narrated  the  incurfions  which  their  forces  made  into  thefe  provinces,  which  will 
render  any  repetition  of  thefe  circumftances  unneceflTary  in  this  place. 


GERMANY. 
Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq;  Miles. 

Length  6007  t,  4.  '  f  ^  and  lo  Eaft  Ion.  1  o  ^  ^ 
Breadth  520!  I45  and  55  North  lat.  I  ^^^'^^i- 

Germany  and  Bohemia  contain  391,573  square  miles,  with  135  inha- 
bitants to.  each. 

Boii'ND ARIES  1  '"T^^^  empire  of  Germany,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded  by 
J.  the  German  ocean,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  North; 
by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia,  on  the  Eaft  3  by  Switzerland  aud  the 
•  7  •  '  Alps, 
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Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  dominions  of  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  Weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine, 
Mofelle,  and  the  Maefe. 

Grand  divisions.]  The  divifions  of  Germany  are  varioufly  laid  down  even 
by  modern  writers.  I  fliall  therefore  adhere  to  thofe  moft  generally  received. 
Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  the.  Upper,  or  Southern,  and  the  Lower,  or 
Northern.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  predeceffor  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  divided  it  into  ten  great  circles  ;  and  the  divifion  was  confirmed  in  the 
diet  of  Nuremburg,  in  1552  s  but  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  or  the  feventeen  provin- 
ces of  the  Low  Countries,  being  now  detached  from  the  empire,  we  are  to  confine 
ourfelves  to  nine  of  thofe  divifions,  as  they  now  fubfift  ; 

Whereof  tl^ree  are  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the  fouth. 

r  Upper  Saxony 

The  northern  circles       -         -  "     ift    i  Lower  Saxony 

tWeftphalia 
f  Upper  Rhine 

Tlie  circles  in  the  middle  -  [1  -s  Lower  Rhine 

^Franconia 

{Auftria 
Bavaria 
Swabia 


I.  Upper  SAXONY  Circle. 


Divifions. 

Pomerania,  in 
North. 


the 


{ 


Subdivifions. 
Pruflian  Pomerania,  N. 


Swedifli  Pomerania,  N.  W. 

Brandenburg  in  the  fAltmark,  weft 
middle,  fub.  to  its  J  Middlemark 
own  eleftor  the  K.  J  Newmark,  eaft 
of  Pruflia.  {_ 

Saxony  Proper,  in  (  Duchy  of  Saxony,  N. 
the  fouth,  fub.  to<|Lufatia,  marq.  eaft 
its  own  ele£lor.     i  Mifnia,  marq.  fouth. 

Thunngia,  langr.  weft       -       -  - 
Saxe  Meinungen 


Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M 

H Stettin.  E.  Ion.  14-50 
N.  lat.  53-30 
Stralfund 


20 


]48 
2991 


>< 


The  duoliies  of 


The  counties  of 


Stendel 

Berlin,  Potfdam 
Francfort,  Cuftrin. 

Wittenberg 
Bautzen,  Gorlitz 
Drefden,  E.  Ion.  13- 

36.  N.  Lat.  51. 
Meiflen 
Erfurt 
'Meinungen 
'  Zeitz 


Altenburg 
Weimar 


Saxe  Zeitz 
Saxe  Altenburg,  S.  E. 
Saxe  Weimar,  weft 
Saxe  Gotha,  weft 
j  Saxe  Eifnach,  S.  W.  ^ 
|_Saxe  Saalfeldt     -  j 

rSchwartft)urg,  W.-^  Subjeft  to  "rSchwartfburg 
.  <  Belchingen,  N.     >  their fefpec- -|  Belchingen 
'  Mansfeldt      -    )  tive  counts.  CMansfeidt 

a  R 


J 


Gotha 
Eifnach 
[Saalfeldt 


10910 


7500 


3620 


240 


96 


The 
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Divifions 

The  Duchies  of 
The  counties  of 

Principality  of 
Biflioprick  of 

Duchy  of 
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Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns 

r  Hall,  middle  fubjea  to  Pruffia^  ^Hall 

-)  Saxe  Naumburg,  fubjefil  to  w 

i    its  own  duke       -  }  (.Naumburg 

C  Stolberg,  north-weft  7  j  Stolberg 

c  Hohenftein,  weft  3  1  Northhaufen 
.  ,     ,^        ,  c  Deffau,  Zerbft 

Anhault,  north       -  |  Bernberg,  Kothen 

Saxe  Hall,  weft      -  Hall. 
Voigtland,  fouth,  fubjeft  to  | 
the  eleftor  of  Saxony  1 
fMerfbureh,  middle,  fubiefl  to -)       n  ^ 
1     the  eleaor  of  Saxony  }Merfburg 

2.  Lower  SAXONY  Circle. 


Sq.M. 

210 

} 
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Holft^in  D..  north 
of  the  Elbe. 


Holftein  Proper 
N. 

Ditmarfh,  weft 
^  Stormaria,  fouth 
Hamburg,  a  fo- 
vereigh  ftate 
W.agerland,  eaft 


o     M  o 


Lauenburg  Duchy,  north  of  the  Elbe,  fubje61:  to 
Hanover 

■  D.  Brunfwie  Pro- 


Kiel,  fub.  to  Holftein 

Gottorp  /  J. 

Meldorp  >  fubje£l  to  y 
Glucftat  I  Denmark. 
Hamburg,  E.  L.  10-35. 

N.  L.  54.  an  imperial  city 
Lubec,  an  imperial  city. 


50 


Subjeft  to  the  duke 
of  Brunfwie  Wol-' 
fenbuttle. 

Subje^l  to  the  elec 
tor  of  Hanov.er,  K. 
of  Great  Britain. 


per. 

D.  Wolfenbuttle)  g 
C.  Rheinftein,  fouth 
:C.  Blanckenburg 
I D.  Calenberg 
,  D,  Grubenhagen 


luuneburg  D.  fub. 
to  Hanover. 


{Gottingen 

f  D..  of  Luneburg  Prop 
ID.  Zell 


I  Lauenburg. 

Brvmfwic,  E. 
30.  N.  Lat. 

Wolfenbuttie 
Rheinftein 
Blanckenburg 
Hanover 
Grubenhagen 


L.  10- 

52-30 


450 


860 


3  t-Gottingen 

H Luneburg 
Zell,  E.  Ion.  10 
N.  lat.  52-52 

Bremen  D.  and  Verden  D.  fub.  to-^  r Bremen,  E.  Ion.  9.  N.  lat.  53-30.  an  ■) 

>  <     imperial  city.  j 


"8024 


Hanover,  north 


Megklenburg  D. 


J  Verden. 

D.  Schwerin,  north,  fubje£l to  T  Schwerin,  E.  Ion.  11 


its  duke 


30.  N.  lat.  54. 


D.  Guftrow,  north,  fubjeft  to  f  Guftrow. 
^    its  duke 

tiilderflieim  biflioprick,  in  the  middle,  fubje£l  to  its  \  f  Hilderflieim,  an  im- 

bifliop  -  -  J  1     perial  city. 

Magdeburg  duchy,  fouth-eaft,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  |  |  Magdeburg 

Halberftadi  duel  y,  fubjeft  to  Pruffia,  fouth-eaft  Halberftadt 
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\  1302 

]  1535 
450 


3.  WEST- 


E  R 


M 


N 


Y. 


Divifions. 


North  Divifion. 


Middle  Divifion 


Hefle 


Weltern  Divifion. 


Subdivifions. 

3.  WESTPHALIA  Ci 

'Embden,  C.  or  Eafl:  Friefland, 
fubjett  to  the  king  of  Pruffia 
Oldenburg,  C.  ■)  fub.  to  the 
Delmenhurft    3  K.  of  Den. 
Hoye         ■)  fubjefil  to  Han- 

iepholt    3  over 
Munfter  B,  fub.  to  its  bifhop 

r.  . 

PaderbornB.  fub.  to  its  bifhop 
Ofnaburg  B.  fub.  to  its  bifhop 
Lippe  C.  fub.  to  its  count 
MiiKien  D.  ")  ^^1^  tc^ruf 
Ravenfberg  C.  3  "  t|| 
WeftphaliaD.fjb.  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Cologne 


Chief  Towns. 
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Tecklenbur 
Ritberg  C 
Schavvenbur 


fub.  to  their 
refpe6live 
counts 

Cleves  D.  fub.  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia 

Berg  D.  1  fub.  to  the  elector 
Juliers  D  3  Palatine 
^  Mark  C.  fubjea  to  Pr  uffi 
Liege  B,  fub.  to  its  own  bifliop 

Bentheim  C.  fub.  to  Hanover 
Steinfort  C.  fub.  to  its  count 


RCLE. 

Embden,  an  imperial 
city 
,  Oldenburg 
Delmenhurft 
Hoye 
.Diepholt 

'Munfter,  E.  Ion.  7- 
10.  N.  Lat.  52. 

Paderborn 
Ofnaburg 
Lippe,  Pyrmont 
Minden 
Ravenfberg 
Arenfburg 

Tecklenburg 
Ritberg 
Schawenburg 
Cleves  E.  Ion.  5-36. 

N.  lat.  51-40 
Duffeldorf 
Juliers,  Aix 
Ham 

Liege,  E.  Ion.  5-56. 

N.  lat.  50-40 
Huy 

Bentheim 
Steinfort 


}7 


20 


624 
220 

3600 

800  / 
870^ 
400 

495' 

525 
1444 

840 
120 


}  63c 


1300 
980 

I94Z 


418 
114 


4.  Upper  RHINE  Circle. 


Hefle  Caflel,  landg.  N. 

iHefl'e  Marpurgh.  landg.  N. 
.  Hefle  Darmftadt,  landg. 


rCafl^el,  E.  Ion.  9-20. 
\    N.  lat.  51-20. 
]  Marpurgh 
(.Darmftadt 


Thefe  fubdivifions  are  fubjeft  each  to  their  refpeaive  landgraves^ 


Counties  in  the 
Wetteraw,  fouth. 


{Hefle  Homberg 
Heflb  Rhinefeldt 
Wonfield 
fNaflku  Dillenburghl  S 
'  Naflau  Diets 
Naflau  Hadamar 
Naflau  Kerberg 
Naflau  Siegen 
Naflau  Idftein 
Naflau  Weilburg 
Naflau  Wift)aden 
Naflau  Bielfteid 
Naflau  Otweiler 
NaflTau  Ufingen 

3 


3  °  ^ 

y  o  o 


H Homberg 
Rhinefeldt 
Wonfield 
Dillenburg 
Diets 
Hadamar 
Kerberg 
Siegen 
Idftein 
Weilburg 
Wifbaden 
Bielfteid 
Otweiler 
Ufingen 


396 


1 80 


^1200 


R  z 


Te.ritory 


49* 


Divifions, 


GERM 
Subdivifions. 


N  Y. 

Chief  Towns. 


Territory  of  Frankfort,  a  fovereign  ftate  - 
County  of  Erpach,  fubje6t  to  its  own  count 


Sq.  M 

r Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
J    E.  Ion.  8-30.  N.  1 
^    50-10.  an  imperial 

Erpach  eaft. 
c  Spire  on  the  Rhine,  an  1 
X    imperial  city  J 


Maine,  ") 
lat.  y 
rial  city  ^ 


Bilhoprick  of  Spire,  a  fovereign  ftate        -      ^    imperial  city 

Duchy  of  Zwebmggen,  or  Deuxponts,  fubjea  |  j^^^^  ^^^^  p^j^^^ 

to  the  duke  or  Deuxponts  -  t  ^ 

County  of  Catzenelbogen,  fubjeft  to  HefTe  Caffel  Catzenelbogen  on  the  Lhon 
r  Waldec,  fub.  to  its  own  count") 
Solms,  lub.  to  its  own  count 
Hanau,  fub.  to  Heffe  Caffel 
Ifenburg,  fub.toJts  own  count 
-{  Sayn 
Wied 

Witgenftein 
Hatzfield 
'^^Wefterburg 


120 

230 
245 


Counties  of 


t^t 


rWaldec 
Solms 
Hanau 
Ifenburg 


70a 

36a 
4S2 


Abbey  of  Fulda,  fubjefl  to  its  abbot 
Hirfchfeld,  fubjeft  to  Heffe  Caffel 


yi  Sayn 
Wied 
I  Witgenftein 
I  Hatzfield 
j^Wefterburg 
Fulda 
Hirfchfeld 


621 


5.  Lower  RHINE  Circle. 
Divifions.  Chief  Towns. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on  both  fides"^ 
that  river,  fubjeSl  to  the  eleftor 
Palatine. 


Heidelberg:  .on  the  Necker,  E.  lon.  >   ,  « 
o  w  C  2.018 

8-40.    N.  lat.  49-20  ■> 

Philiplburg,  Manheim,  and  Frank- 

endal  on  the  Rhine. 


Divifions. 


Archbifhopricks 
and  EIe£lorates  of 


Subdivifions. 


■  Cologne 

+^     >  . 

« 

Mentz 

.Triers 

Leg  I 

Chief  Towns. 
Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  E.  Ion. 

6-40.    N.  lat.  50-50. 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. 
Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  Afchaffen- 


Biftioprick  of  Worms,  a  fovereign  ftate  - 

Duchy  of  Simmeren,  fub.  to  its  own  duke. 

Rhinegraveftein 


burgh  on  the  Maine. 


I  Worms,  on  the  Rhine,  an 
1     imperial  city. 
Simmeren 


1964 
}i405 

}  154 


Counties  of 


Meurs,  fulfeft  to  Pruffia 
Veldentz,  fubjedt  to  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine 
Spanheim 
{^Leyningen 


Rhinegraveftein 

Meurs 

Veldentz 


Creutznach 
[Leyningen. 


6.  FRANCONIA  Circle. 


Bifliopricks  of  - 


Divifions. 
Wurtftjurg,  W.' 
Bamberg,  N. 
Aichftat,  S. 


SubjeO:  to 
their  refp. 
bifliops. 


Chief  Towns. 
Wurtfburg 
Bamberg 
Aichftat 


1645 
1 700 

513 

Marquifates 


.  ■  -1« 


^larquifates  of 


C  E 

Divifions. 

r-CuUenback, 
}  north-eaft 
lAnfpach,  S. 


R  M 


HSub.  tc  the! 
refpedtiv; 
margravet) 


N  Y. 

Chief  Towns. 
^uUenback 


nfpach 


493 
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900 

•1000 


Subdivifions. 

Principality  of  Heneberg,  N.  - 
Duchy  of  Cobourg,  N.  fubje6l  to  its  duke 
Duchy  of  Hilburghaufen,  fubjeft  to  its  duke 

Burgravate  of  Nuremberg,  S.  E.  an  independent  ftate 

Territory  of\he  great-mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
Mergentheim,  S.  W.      _  -  -  _ 

'Reineck,  W.  ^ 
Bareith,  E.  fub.  toits  own  mar. 
Papenheim,  S.  f.  to  its  own  C. 
Counties  of      -    -I  Wertheim,  W. 

Caffel,  middle 

Schwartzburg,  fubjedl  to  its 

own  count 
Holach,  S.  W. 


Chief  Towns. 

Heneberg 

Cobourg 

Hilburghaufen 
1  N  urem  bei  g,  an  im- 
J     perial  city. 

I  Mergentheim. 

f  Reineck 
Bareith 
Papenheim 
^  Wertheim 
Caffel 

Schwartzburgh  1 
middle  j 
Holach 


} 


406 

640 
56 
188 

120 
96 
220 


7.    AUSTRIA  Circle. 
The  whole  circle  belongs  to  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 

Chief  Towns. 
5  Vienna,  E.  Ion.  16-20.  N.  lat 


Divifions. 

Archduchy  of  Auftria  Proper 

Stiria  and  Cilley,  C 


1 


7160 


Carinthia 
Carniola 

Goritia 


Brixen 
.  Trent 


Duchies  of 

County  of  Tyrol 
Bifhopricks  of 

Subvifions. 

u     r  r>       •   D      fSubiefl  to  the 
Duchy  or  Bavaria  Pro-     ,  X     d  w 

.1,   T\      u       elector  Palatnie 
per  on  the  Danube.  J      r      n-  ^ 
^  -s  as  luccellor  to 

the  late  eleftor 

-of  Bavaria. 


>< 


48-20.  Lints,  Ens,  weft 
Gratz,  Cilley,  S.  E.  5000 
Clagenfurt,  Lavemund,  S.  E.  3000 
Laubach,  Zerknits,  Triefte,  } 

St.  Veits,  S.  E.  j457^ 
.  Gorits,  S.  E. 
Infpruck-^  S.  W.  on  the  con-  (3900 
7  f  Brixen    >  fin  es  of  Italy  and-<  1300 
i  1  Trent     J  Switzerland.       v.  210 


Palatinate  of  Bavaria 


8.    BAVARIA  Circle. 

Chief  Towns. 

Munich,  E.  Ion.  11-32.  N.-j 
1^.  48-5.  Landfliout,  Ingol-  i 
ftadt,  N.  W.  Donawert  [Ra-  I,, 
tifiDon,  N.  an  imp.  city.] 
I   Ambcrg  [Sultzbach],  N.  of 
L  the  Danube. 

Freiflingen  -  240 


H 


8500 


Freifi[ingen,  fubjeft  to  its  bilhop 

Eifhoprick  of  Paflau,  fubjeft  to  its  own  biftiop,  Faflau,  E.  of  the  Danube.  240 
^  pilatife  ^^""^''^^  /""^^'^^  '°  I  Neuberg,  W.  of  the  Danube.  450 

Archbilhoprick  of  Saltzburg,  fubjea  to  its  1  .^^^^^       s.  E.  Hallen.  2  ^40 

own  archbiftiop  -  -  S  ^  ^jj-^-^ 

9-  SWABIA 


494 


G  E 

Subdivifions. 


R 


M 


N  Y. 

Chief  Towns. 


Sq.  M. 


9.    SWABIA  Circle. 


Duchy  of  Wurtemberg  fubjea  to7  ^*"^f^^^' l^n.  9.  N.  | 

the  D.  of  VVurtumberff  Stutgard.  C  C 
o       o      J     gen^  Haiibron,  J 


On  or  near 
the  Necker 


AT  .  T  ^  jBaden  Baden  1^^^' ^^  J^^^^Baden 
Marquifates  of  | Baden Durlach  Cf.^^  ''^^'^-i  Baden 
^  tive  marp-.  t- 


i 
1 


I  On  or  near 
iDurlach^  the  Rhine 

Biflioprick  of  Auglburg,  fubjea  to  itsj^^S^^IS'      imperial  city,  Hoch-^ 

  '  •'^         °      °  i    Itet,  Blenheim,  on  or  near  the  J- 

^    Danube.  f  J 

cUlm,  on  the  Danube,  an  impe 
1     rial  city. 

Bimoprick  of  Conftance,  fubjea  to  itsfPvnjConftance  on  the  lake  of  Con 
bifliop  under  the  Houfe  of  Auftria       3  ftance 


own  bifliop 
Territory  of  Ulm,  a  fovereign  ftate 


} 


Principa-  ?  Mindelheim  ^  Subjea  to  their  rMindelheim,  S.  of  Augfburg. 
lities  of  t^"^^^^"^^''^    {     refpeaive    -j  Furftenberg,  S- 
J  HohenzollernJ     princes  t-HohenzolIern, 

iOeting 
Konigfeck 
Hohenrichburg 


S. 


Baronies  of 


Abbies  of 


f  Waldburg 
1  Limpurg 
'Kempten 
Buchaw 
Lindaw 


!Oeting,  eaft 
Konigfeck,  fouth-eaft 
Gemund,  north. 
( Waldburg,  fouth-eaft 
1  Limpurg,  north. 
"Kempten,  on  the  Iller, 
Buchaw,  S.  of  the  Danube. 
Lindaw,  on  the  lake  of  Con- 

ftance,  imperial  cities. 
Nordlingen,  N.  of  the  Danube. 
Memmingen,  eaft. 
Rotweil,  on  the  Necker,  and 
many  more. 

(    fiekl" C^^'  ^'  ^*  {  ^^^"^^^^^  Lauffenburg. 

Marquifate  of  Burgaw         Burgaw,  eaft 

Territory  of  Brifgaw,on  the  f  p^iburgh  and  Brifac. 
Rhme  -  L 


] 


3364 

258 
490 

280 

60 

216 
788 

580 
379 
120 


Imperial  cities,  or  fovereign  ftates 


Subjea  to  the 
houfe  of  Au- 
ftria. 


480 

650 
380 


Name.]  Great  part  of  modern  Germany  lay  in  ancient  Gaul,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  the  word  Germany  is  modern.  Many  fanciful  derivations  have 
been  given  of  it ;  the  moft  probable  is,  that  it  is  compounded  of  Ger,  or  Gar,  and 
Man ;  which,  in  the  ancient  Ccnic,  fignifies  a  warlike  man.  The  Germans  went 
by  various  other  names,  fuch  as  Allemanni,  Teutones ;  which  laft  is  faid  to  have 
been  their  moft  ancient  d^fignation ;  and  the  Germans  themfelves  call  their 
country  Teutchland. 

Climate,  seasons  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Germany,  as  in  all  large 
fraas  of  country,  differs  greatly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fituation,  north,  eaft, 
fouth,  and  weft,  but  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil,  which  has  a  vaft 
effea  on  the  climate.  The  moft  mild  and  fettled  weather  is  found  in  the  middle 
^of  the  country,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  fea  and  the  Alps.  In  the  north,  it  is 
iharp  ;  towards  the  fouth,  it  is  more  temperate.  . 

The 
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The  foil  of  Germany  is  not  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation;  and  therefore  in 
many  places  it  is  bare  and  fterile,  though  in  others  it  is  furprifingly  fruitful.  Agri- 
culture, however,  is  daily  improving.  The  feafons  vary  as  much  as  the  foil.  In 
the  fouth  and  vfeftern  parts,  they  are  more  regular  than  in  thofe  that  lie  near  the 
fea,  or  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  northern  and  eaftern 
winds  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence between  the  feafons  of  Germany  and  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

Mountains.]  The  chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Alps,  which  divide 
it  from  Italy,  and  thofe  which  feparate  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Moravia  from  Bohe- 
mia. But  many  other  large  trafts  of  mountains  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Forests,]  The  vaft  paffion  which  the  Germans  have  for  hunting  the  wild  boar 
has  preferved  more  woods  and  chaces  in  Germany  than  in  moft  other  countries.- 
The  Hercynian  foreft,  which  in  C^efar's  time  was  nine  days'  journey  in  length,  and 
fix  in  breadth,  is  now  cut  down  in  many^laces,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods, 
which  go  by  particular  names.  The  trees  ^e  pine,  fir,  oak,  and  beech.  There  is 
a  vaft  number  of  forefts  of  lefs  note  in  every  part  of  this  country ;  almoft  every 
countj  baron,  or  gentleman,  having  a  chace  or  park  adorned  with  pleafure-houfes, 
and  well  flocked  with  game,  particularly  deer,  of  which  there  are  feven  or  eight 
forts,  as  roebucks,  flags,  &c.  of  all  fizes  and  colours,  and  many  of  a  vaft  growth  ; 
plenty  of  hares,  conies,  foxes,  and  boars.  They  abound  fo  much  alfo  with  wild, 
fowl,  that  in  many  places  the  peafants  have  them  as  well  as  venifon,  for  their  or- 
dinary food. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.]  No  country  can  boafl  a  greater  variety  of  noble  rivers 
than  Germany.  At  their  head  flands  the  Danube  or  Donaw,  fo  called  from  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  current.  Some  pretend  that  this  is  naturally  the  finefl  river  in  the 
world.  From  Vienna  to  Belgrade  in  Hungary,  it  is  fo  broad,  that,  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Chriflians,  flilps  of  war  fometimes  engaged  on  it.  The  Da- 
nube contains  a  vafl  number  of  catarafts  and  whirlpools ;  its  ilream  is  rapid,  and 
its  courfe,  without  reckoning  turnings  and  windings,  is  computed  to  be  1620' 
miles.   The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Wefer,  and  Mofelle. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  ones,  are  thofe  of 
Conftance  and  Bregentz.  Befides  thefe,  are  the  Chiemfee,  or  the  lake  of  Bavaria ; 
and  the  Zirnitzer-fee  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  whofe  waters  often  run  off  and  re- 
turn again  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Befides  thefe  lakes  and  rivers,  in  fome  of  which  are  found  pearls,  Germany  con- 
tains large  maffes  of  flanding  water,  which  are  next  to  peflilential,  and  afBitl  the 
neighbouring  natives  with  many  deplorable  diforders. 

Mineral  waters  and  baths.]  All  Europe  has  heard  of  the.  Spa  waters, 
and  thofe  of  Seltzer  and  Pyrmont.  Thofe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  are  not  lefs  noted. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Emperor's  Bath  and  the  Little  Bath ;  and  the  fprings  of 
both  are  fo  hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  they  ufe  them... 
Each  of  thole,  and  many  other  waters,  have  their  partifans  in  the  medical  faculty ; 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  all  they  fay,  they  cure  difeafes  internal  and  cutaneous,  either: 
by  drinking  or  bathing.  The  baths  and  medical  waters  of  Embs,  Wifbaden, 
Schwaibach,  and  Wildungen,  are  like  wife  reported  to  perform  their  wonders  in 
almofl  all  difeafes.  The  mineral  fprings  at  the  laft  mentioned  place  are  faid  to  in- 
toxicate as  foon  as  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  inclofed.  Carlfbad  and.  Baden 
baths  have  been  defcribed  and  recommended  by  many  great  phyficians,  and  ufed 
with  great  fuccefs  by  many  royal  perfonages. 

After  all,  many  are  of  opinion,  that  great  part  of  the  falutary  virtues  afcribed  to 
thefe  waters  is  owing  to  the  exercifes  and  amufements  of  the  patients.^    It  is  the 
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interefl:  of  the  proprietors  to  provide  for  both  ;  and  though  at  firft  fuch  ellablilh- 
ments  are  attended  with  expence,  yet  they  more  than  pay  themfelves  in  a  few  years, 
by  the  company  which  crowd  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  v/orld. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Germany  abounds  in  both.  Many  places  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  contain  mines  of  filver,  quick-filver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  vitriol.  Salt-petre,  falt-mines  and  pits 
are  found  in  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Silefia,  and  the  lower  Saxony ;  as  are  carbuncles, 
amethyfts,  jafper,  fapphire,  agate,  alabafter,  feveral  forts  of  pearls,  turquois  ftones, 
■  and  the  fineft  of  rubies,  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  greateft  princes  and  vir- 
tuoli.  In  Bavaria,  Tirol,  and  Liege,  are  quarries  of  curious  marble,  flate,  chalk, 
ochre,  red  lead,  alum,  and  bitumen ;  beiides  other  foflils.  In  feveral  places  are 
dug  up  ftones,  which  reprefent  diiferent  animals.  Many  of  the  German  circles 
furnifli  coal-pits;  and  the  terra  J/gi/i(2la 'Of  Mentz,  with  white,  yellow,  and  red  veins, 
is  thought  to  be  an  antidote  againft  poifon. 

Vegetable  ats'd  animal  productions.]  Thefe  dilFer  in  Germany  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  countries  alreroy  defcribed  :  but  naturalifts  are  of  opinion, 
that,  had  the  Germans,  even  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  been  acquainted 
with  agriculture,  their  country  would  have  been  the  moft  fruitful  of  any  in  Europe. 
Even  in  its  prefent,  w'hat  we  may  call  rude  ftate,  provifions  are  more  cheap  and 
plentiful  in  Germany  than  in  moft  other  countries;  witnefs  the  prodigious  armies 
which  the  moft  uncultivated  part  of  it  maintained  during  a  late  war,  while  many 
of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  provinces  remained  untouched. 

The  Rhenifli  and  the  Mofelle  wines  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  peculiar  lightnefs 
ar  d  deterfive  qualities,  more  fovereign  in  fome  difeafes  than  any  medicine. 

Ihe  German  wild  boar  differs  in  colour  from  our  common  hogs,  and  is  four 
tir'es  ?s  large.  Their  fle&.and  the  hams  made  of  it  are 'preferred  by  many,  even 
to  thofe  of  Weftmoreland,  for  flavour  and  grain.  The  glutton  of  Germany  is  faid 
to  be  the  moft  voracious  of  all  animals.  Its  prey  is  almoft  every  thing  that  has 
life,  which  it  can  mafter,  efpecially  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  goats,  and  fawns  ;  whom 
it  furprifes  artfully,  and  devours  greedily.-  On  thefe  the  glutton  feeds  fo  ra- 
venoufly,  that  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  torpid  ftate,  and  not  being  able  to  move,  he 
is  killed  by  the  huntfmen ;  but  though  both  boars  and  wolves  will  kill  him  in  that 
crndition,  they  will  not  eat  him.  His  colour  is  a  beautiful  brown,  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  red. 

Germany  yields  abundance  of  excellent  heavy  horfes ;  but  neither  thefe,  nor 
their  oxen,  or  ft^eep,  are  comparable  to  thofe  of  England.  Some  parts  of  Germany 
are  remarkable  for  fine  larks,  and  great  variety  of  linging  birds,  which  are  fent  to 
all  parts  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,")     As  the  empire  of  Germany  is  a 
customs,  diversions,  and  dress.     3colIe61:Ion  of  feparate  ftates,  each 

having  a  different  government  and  police,  it  hath  been  difficult  to  fpeak  with  pre- 

cifion  as  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  lately  the  following  eftimate  hath 

been  formed  of  them. 
Moravia  —   ■  —  1,100^000 

.  Auftrian  Silefia  —  200,000 

High  and  Low  Lufatia  •   —  380,000 

Circle  of  Auftria   —  4,150,000 

Bavaria  —    —  1,148,438 

Archbifhoprick  of  Saltzburg        — —  250,000 

Wurtemburgh  ^   —  565,890 

3aden    —  200,000 

,   Auglburgh  ?  >  —  40,000 

Bamberg 
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Bamberg  and  ?  -  , 

^^'urt^bourg     3  "  ' 

Nuremberg  - 

Juliers  and  Berg 

Munrter  -  « 

Ofnaburg 

The  Pruliian  Eflates  in  the  Circle  of  Weftphalia 

NalTau,  Dillenberg,  Siegen,  Dietz,  and  Hadaman 

Oldenbourg  -  - 

Mayence  - 

Palatinate  pf  the  Rhine 

HeiTe  Cafiel  and  Darmftadt  - 

Fulda  -  -  - 

Frankford  on  the  Maine  -  - 

High  Saxony,  and  Circle  of  Franconia 

Swedilh  Pomerania 

Pruilian  Pomerania 

Brandenburgh 

Gotha  -  - 

Schwartzburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Mansfield 

Halberftadt  and  Hoheaftein  - 

Hanover 

Brunfwick 

Holftein  ' 

Mecklenburg 

Mulhaufen  -  - 

Hamburgh  • 


406,000 

•  70,000 

-  260,000 
130,000 
116,664 
550,000 

74,699 
79,071 
314,000 
289,614 
700,000 
7,000 
42,600 
1,326,041 
100,549 
462,970 
1,007,232 

77'898 
271,461 
130,761 

-  750,000 
166,340 
500,000 
220,000 

13,000 
100,000 

Total  17,166,868 


This  calculation  extends  only  to  the  principal  parts  of  Germany ;  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  to  which  when  the  inferior  parts 
are  added,  the  number  in  all  is  now  computed  at  twenty-one  millions ;  and  fhould 
the  landholders  become  better  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  cultivation,  popu- 
lation muft  naturally  increafe  among  them. 

The  Germans,  in  their  perfons,  are  tall,  fair,  and  ftrong  built.  The  ladies  have 
generally  fine  complexions ;  and  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Saxony,  have  great 
delicacy  of  fhape  and  features. 

Both  men  and  women  afjeft  rich  drefles,  which,  in  faflalon,  are  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  France  and  England ;  but  the  better  fort  of  ^en  are  exceffively  fond  of  gold 
and  filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The  ladies  at  the  principal 
courts  differ  not  much  in  their  drefs  from  the  French  and  Englifh,  only  they  are 
not  fo  exceffively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former.  At  fome  courts  they  appear  in  rich 
furs  ;  and  the  wealthy  are  loaded  with  jev/els.  The  female  part  of  the  burghers' 
families,  in  many  of  the  German  towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  fome 
of  them  inconceivably  fantailic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many  prints  publilhed.  in  books 
of  travels  :  but  in  this  refpeft  they  are  gradually  reforming,  and  many  of  them  make 
quite  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs  from  what  they  did  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  As  to  the  peafantry,  and  labourers,  they  drefs,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
according  to  their  employments,  conveniency,  and  circumftances.  The  ffoves 
made  ufe  of  in  Germany  are  the  fame  with  thofc  already  mentioned  in  the  northern 
nations,  and  are  fometimes  made  portable,  fo  that  the  ladies  carry  them  to  church. 
In  Weftphalia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  fleep  between  two  feather- 
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beds,  with  fiieets  ftitched  to  them,  which  by  ufe  becomes  a  very  comfortable 
pradice,  The  mo.^S  unhappy  part  of  the  Germans  are  the  tenants  of  httle  needy 
princes,,  who  fquee^^e  them  to  keep  up  their  own  grandeur;  but,  in  general,  the 
circumftances  of  the  common  people  are  more  comfortable  than  thofe  of  their 
neghboui's. 

This  people  are  naturally  frank,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and  free  from  artifice  and 
difguife.  The  higher  orders  are  ridiculouily  proud  of  titles,  anceftry,  and  fliew. 
The  Germans,  in  g;«neral,  are  thought  to  \yant  animation,  as  their  perfons  promife 
more  vigour  and  atfivity  than  they  commonly  exert,  even  in  the  field  of  battle. 
But  when  commanded  by  able  generals,  efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecu- 
culi  and  prince  Eugene,  they  have  done  great  things  both  againft  the  Turks  and 
the  French.  The  imperial  arms  have  feidora  made  any  remarkable  ffgure  againft 
either  of  thofe  two  nations,  or  againft  the  Swedes  or  Spaniards,  when  commanded 
by  German  generals.  This  poflibly  raight  be  owing  to  the  arbitrary  obftinacy  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  ;  for  in  the  two  iS^wars,  the  Auftrians  exhibited  prodigies  of 
military  valour  and  genius. 

Induftry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  the  great  chara6leriftics  of  the 
German  nation,  efpecially  the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  works  of  art  would 
be  incredible,  were  they  not  vifible,  efpecially  in  watch  and  clock-making,  jewelry, 
turnery,  fculpture,  drawing,  painting,  and  certain  kinds  of  architefture,  fome  of 
which  I  fhall  have  occaiion  to  mentiori.  The  Germans  have  been  charged  with 
intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  perhaps  not  unjiiftly.  But  fuch  excefifes 
are  now  lefs  common.  At  the  greateft  tables,  though  the  guefts  drink  pretty  freely 
at  dinner^  yet  the  repaft  is  fpeedily  finilhed  by  cofl:ee.  But  no  people  have  more 
feafting  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  on  birth-days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much  honour,  that  a  fliarper  in 
other  countries,  efpecially  in  England,  meets  with  more  credit  if  he  pretends  to  be 
a  German,  rather  than  any  other  nation.  All  the  fons  of  noblemen  inherit  their 
father's  titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the  heralds  and  genealogifts  of  that  country. 
The  German  hiilbands  are  not  quite  fo  complaifant  as  thofe  of  Tome  other  countries 
to  their  ladies,  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at  table ;  nor  indeed, 
do  they  feem  to  affefl:  it,  being  far  from,  either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they 
are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  Many  of  the  German  nobility,  hav- 
ing no  other  hereditary  eftate  than  a  high-founding  title,  eafily  enter  mto  their 
^  armies,  and  thofe  of  other  fovereigns  ;  while  gentlemen  of  property  think  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  lands,  though  it  might  treble  their  revenue,  below  their  attention; 
and  deeming  themfelves  ot  a  rank  fo  fuperior  to  labourers,  difdain  being  con- 
cerne'd  in  the  improvement  of  their  grounds. 

The  domeftic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame  as  in  England  ;  billiards^,, 
cards,  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the  like.  In  funimir,  people  of  falhion  repair 
to  places ^of  public  refort,  and  ^rink  the  waters..  As  tci  their  fieldvdiverfions,  be- 
-  fidffs  their  favourite  one  of  hunting,  they  have  bull  and  bear-baiting,  and  the  like. 
The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxurioufly,  a  great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent 
in  feafting  and  caroufmg;  and  in  winter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Danube 
are  frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered  with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recre-- 
ation  ill  Hedges  of  different  fliapes,  fuch  as  griffijis,  tygers,  fwans,  fcollop-fliells, 
&c.  Here  the  lady  fits,  dreffed  in  velvet  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with.- 
laces  and  jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap ;  and,  the  fledge  is  drav^/ii  by  one- 
horfe,  ftag,  or  other  creature,  fet  oflf  with  plumes. of  feathers,  ribbands,  and  bells.. 
As  this  diverfion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night  time,  fervants  ride  before  the. 
Hedge  with  torches,  and  a  gentleman  ftanding  ou.  the  fledge  behind  guides  the- 
horfe.  .  _ 

Rei.igi.on. 
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Religion.]  This  is  a  copious  article :  but  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  what  is 
nwil:  neceflaiy  to  be  known.  Before  the  Reformation  introduced  by  Luther,  the 
German  bilhops  were  pofleffed  (as  indeed  many  of  them  are  at  this  day)  of  prodi- 
gious power  and  enormous  revenues.  Their  ignorance  was  only  eejualled  by  their 
I'Liperftition.  The  Bohemians  were  the  firit  who  had  an  ideaof  reformation,  and  made 
lb  glorious  a  Hand  for  many  years  againd  the  errors  of  Rome,  that  they  were  in- 
dulged in  the  liberty  of  taking  the  facramcnt  in  both  kinds,  and  other  freedoms 
not'tolerated  in  the  Romiui  church.  Ihis  Was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
celebrated  Englifnman  John  VV  ickliff,  who  went  farther  in  reforming  the  real  errors 
of  popery  than  Luther  himfelf,  though  he  lived  about  a  century  and  a  half  before 
him.  \VickliiTwas  feconded  by  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who,  notwith- 
■ftanding  the^mperor's  fafe-conduft,  were  infamouUy  burnt  at  the  cbunil  of  Con- 
ftance.  « 

The  reformation  introduced  afterwards  W  Luther*,  of  which  we  have  fpoken 
in  the  Introduction,  though  it  ftruck  at  the^hief  abufes  of  the  church  of  Home, 
was  thought  in  fome  points  (particularly  that  of  confubftantiation,  by  which  the 
real  body  of  Chrift,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
taken  in  the  facrament)  to  be  imperfeft.  Calvinifm  f,  therefore,  or  the  religion 
of  Geneva  (as  now  practifed  in  the  church  of  Scotland},  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
manvi  and  is  the  religion  profelTed  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Pruiha,  the 
landgrave  of  fieffe,  and  fome  other  princes,  who  maintain  a  parity  of  orders  in 
the  church.  Some  go  {#far  as  to  fay,  that  the  numbers  of  proteftants  and  papifts 
in  the  empire  are  now  almoft  equal.  Germany,  particularly  Moravia  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, as  alfo  Bohemia,  is  over-run  with  fetfaries  of  all  kinds  ;  and  Jews  abound 
in  the  empire.  At  prefent,  the  modes  of  worinip  and  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment are,  bv  the  Proteliant  German  princes,  confidered  in  a  civil  rather  than  areli- 
gious  light.'  The  Proteftant  clergy  are  learned  and  exemplary  in  their  deportment, 
but  the  popilh  too  often  ignorant  and  libertine. 

Archbishop  and  bishop-sees.]  Thefe  are  differently  reprefented  by  authors, 
fome  of  whom  reprefent  Vienna,  as  being  a  fuf^ragan  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of 
Saitzburg,  and  others  as  being  an  archbiihoprick:  but  depending  immediately  upon 
the  pope.  The  others  are  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz,  who  has  under  him  twelve 
futtragans  ;  but  one  of  them,  the  biQiop  of  Bamburg,  is  faid  to  be  exempted  from 
his  jurifdiction  ; — Triers  has  three .  fuffragans  ; — Cologne  has  four  3 — Magdeburg 
has  live; — Saltzburgh  has  nine,  befides  Vienna  ;  and  Bremen  three. 
.  At  different  periods  fince  the  Reformation,  it  has  been  found  expedient,  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  claims  of  temporal  princes,  to  fecularife  the  following  biihop-fees:  Bremen, 
\'erden,  Magdeburg,  Halberfladt,  Minden,  Lubec  and  Ofnaburg,  which  laftgoes 
alternately  to  the  houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  is  at  prefent  held  by  his 
Britannic  majeftv's  feconddin.  Siich  of  thofe  fees  as  v/ere  archbifliopricks  are  now 
coniidered  as  duchieSj  aii^  the  biihopricks  as  prii^ipalities. 

Language.]  The  Teutonic  part  of  the  German  tongue  is  an  original  language, 
and  ha§  no  relation  to  the  Celtic.  It  is  called  High  Dutch,  and  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  all  Germany;  but  varies  much  in  its  dialetl  in  different  provinces.  La- 
tin and  French  are  the  molt  ufeful  languages  in  Germany  when  a  traveller  is  ig- 
norant of  High  Dutch. 

.  *  Bron  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483,  began  to  of  church  difcipHne,  which  was  foon  after  embra- 

difpiite  the  doftrines  of  tlie  Roinifli  church  15 17,  ced  by  feveral  nations  and  Hates,  who  are  now  de- 

and  died  1546,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  nominated  Prefbyteriaris,  and  from  their  dosfi'rinal 

f  John  Calvin  was  born  in  the  province  of  Pi-  articles,  Calvini;!s.    He  died  at  Geneva,  in  ihe 

car  y,  in  the  north  of  France,  anno  1506.    Being  year  1564;  and  his  writings  make  nine  volumes  in 

obliged  to  fly  from  that  kingdom,    he  fettled  at  .folio.                                                        ■  " 
Geneva,  1539,  where  he  e.iablillied  a  new  form 
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The  German  Pater-Nofter  is  as  follows :  Unjcr  Vater,  der  du  biji  im  hlmmel^ 
geheijiget  zverd  debt  name.  Zukomme  dein  reich.  Dein  wille  gefchehe,  wie  im  himmel 
a/fo  auch  auf  erden  .  Unfer  tdglich  brodt  gib  tins  heitte,  Und  vergib  wis  unfer  Jchiildy 
ah  wir  vergeben  wijern  fchuldigern.  Unde  fuhre  mis  nick  in  verfuchimg.  Sondern  er~ 
lofe  tins  von  dem  bofen.  Den  dein  is  das  reich,  tmd  die  krafft,  und  die  herrlichkeit,  en 
ewigheit.  Amen. 

LearninGjLearned  MEN, 7  No  country  has  produced  a  greater  variety  of 
AND  UNIVERSITIES.  j  authors  than  Germany  j  and  there  is  no  w^here  a 
more  general  tafte  for  reading,  efpecially  in  the  proteftant  countries.  Printing  is 
encouraged  to  a  fault ;  almoft  every  man  of  letters  is  an  author;  thoufands  of  thefes 
and  difputations  are  annually  publiflied ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  graduate  in  their 
univerfities,  who  has  not  publiflied  one  difputation  at  leaft.  In  this  country  there 
are  36  univerfities,  of  which  17  are  proteftant,  17  Roman  catholic,  and  two 
mixed;  befides  a  vail  number  of  colleges,  gymnalia,  pedagogies,  and  Latin 
fchools.  There  are  alfo  many  acadenHes  and  focieties  for  promoting  the  ftudy  of 
natural  philofophy,  the  belles  lettres,  antiquities,  painting,  fculpture,  architefture, 
&c.  as  the  Imperial  Leopoldine  academy  of  the  natiira  curioji ;  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at  Gottingen,  at  Erfurth,  at  Leipfic,  and  Duifburgh,  at 
Giefen,  and  at  Hamburg.  At  Drefden  and  Nuremburg  are  academies  for  painting  - 
at  Berlin  a  royal  military  academy ;  and  at  Augfburg  is  the  Imperial  Francifcan. 
academy  of  fine  arts  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Latin  fociety  at  Jena.  Of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  the  moft  celebrated  are  thofe  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Halle,  Wolfenbuttle^ 
Hanover,  Gottingen,  Weymar,  and  Leipfic. 

Many  of  the  Germans  have  greatly  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  various  branches, 
of  learning  and  fcience.  •  They  have  written  largely  upon  the  Roman  and  canon, 
laws.  Stahl,  Van  Swieten,  Storck,  Hoffman,  and  Haller,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  phyfic  3  Ruvinus  and  Dillenius,  of  botany;  Heifter, 
of  anatomy  and  furgery ;  and  Newman,  Zimmerman,  Pott,  and  Margraatf,  of' 
chemiftry.  In  artronomy,  Kepler  defervedly  obtained  a  great  reputation ;  and 
Puffendorf  is  one  of  the  firft  writers  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  has  alfo 
merit  as  an  hiftorian.  But  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent,  Germany,  by  her  divines,  and  by  her  religious  fefts,  was  fo  much  involved 
in  difputes  about  fyftematical  theology,  that  few  comparatively  paid  any  attention, 
to  polite  literature.  The  language  alfo,  and  the  ftyle  of  writing  in  German  books,, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  pure  and  original,  became  ridiculous,, 
by  a  continual  intermixture  of  Latin  and  French  words;  and  though  they  were 
not  underftood  by  the  people  in  general,  were  thought  to  give  an  air  of  fuperiority 
to  the  writers.  For  an  opinion  prevailed  among  the  learned  in  Germany,  and 
many  have  not  yet  divefted  tliemfelves  of  it,  that  compiling  huge  volumes,  and. 
larding  them  with  numberlefs  quotations  from  all  for^  of  authors,  and  from  all. 
languages,  was  the  true  teft  o^  great  erudition.  Their  productions,  therefore,, 
became  heavy  and  pedantical,  and  were  in  confeq^ueiice  difregarded  by  other 
nations. 

It  was  about  the  year  1730,  that  the  profpefts  of  literature  in  Germany  began  ta. 
brighten.  Leibnitz  and  Wolfius  opened  the  way  to  a  better  philofophy  than  had. 
hitherto  prevailed  there.  Gottfched,  an  author  and  profeflTor  at  Leipfic,  who  was 
greatly  honoured  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  introduced  a  better  tafte  of  writing, 
by  publifhing  a  German  grammar,  and  by  inftituting  a  literary  fociety,  for  polifli- 
;ng  and  reftoring  to  its.purity  the  German  language,  and  by  promoting  the  ftudy 
of  the  belles  lettres.  We  may  confider  this  as  the  aera  from  which  the  Germans 
began  to  write  with  elegance  in  their  own  language,  upon  learned  fubjefts,  and 
to  free  themfelves,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  from  that  verbofe  pedantry  by  which 
they  had  been  charaderifed.    About  this  time  feveral  young  men  in  the  univerfity 
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of  LeiplTc,  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Germany,  united  in  publifliing  feme  periodi- 
cal works,  calculated  for  the  general  entertainment  of  perfons  of  a  literary  tafte. 
Some  of  thefe  gentlemen  afterwards  became  eminent  authors  ;  and  their  works  are 
held  in  Germany  in  high  eftimation. 

The  ftyle  of  preaching  among  the  German  divines  alfo  underwent  a  confiderable- 
change.  They  began  to  tranflate  the  beft  Englifli  and  French  fermons,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  Tillotfon,  Sherlock,  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  and  others.  They  im^- 
proved  by  thefe  models ;  and  Moflieim,  Spalding,  Zollikofer,  and.  othersj  have: 
publiihed  fermons  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country ;  though  they  ftill  retain 
too  much  of  that  prolixity,  for  which  German  divines  and  commentators  have 
been  fo  much  cenfured.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  great  numbers  of  the  German • 
preachers,  even  in  large  and  opulent  towns,  are  ftill  too  much  diftinguiflied  by 
vulgar  language,  abfurd  opinions,  and  an  inattention  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and', 
good  fenfe. 

Some  of  the  Englifli  periodical  writings,  Cich  as  the  Speflator,  Tatler,  and 
Guardian,  being  tranflated  into  the  German  language,  excited  great  emulation 
among  the  writers  of  that  country,  and  a  number  of  periodical  papers  appeared,  of 
various  merit.  One  o#the  firft  and  bell  was  publiflied  at  Hamburg,  under  the 
title  of"  The  Patriot;"  in  which  Dr.  Thomas,  the  late  birtiop  of  Sali{bury,  was 
concerned  ;  he  being  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the  Britifli  faflory  at  Hamburg,  and 
a  confiderable  mafter  of  the  German  language.  The  late  profelfor  Gellert  is 
deemed  one  of  the  moil  elegant  of  the  German  authors.  His  way  of  writing  is 
particularly  adapted  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  infpire  fentiments  of  morality  and 
piety.  His  fables  and  narrations,  written  in  German  verfe,  his  letters,  and  his 
moral  romances,  ' are  fo  much  read  in  Germany,  that  even  many  of  the  ladies  have 
them  almoft  by  heart.  His  comedies  are  alfo  very  popular;  though  they  are  rather 
too  fentiraental,  and  better  adapted  for  the  clofet  than  for  the  ftage. 

Haller,  the  famous  phyfician,  Hagedorn,  Uz,  Cronegh,  Lefling,  Gleim,  Ger- 
ftenberger,  Kleift,  Klopftock,  Ramler,  Zacariae,  Wieland,  and  others,  have  ex- 
celled in  poetry.  Schlegel,  Cronegh,  Leifmg,  Wieland,  and  Wiefe,  have  acquir- 
ed fame  by  their  dramatic  writings,  Rabener  has,  by  his  fatirical  works,  immor- 
talized his  name  among  the  Germans :  though  fome  of  his  pieces-  are  of  too 
local  a  nature,  and  too  much  confined  to  German  cuftoms,  manners,  and  charac- 
ters, to  be  read  with  any  high  degree  of  pleafure  by  perfons  of  othtr  nations. 
Gefner's  Idylls  and  death  of  Abel  have  been  tranllated  into  the.  Englifli  language, 
and  favourably  received. 

In  chemiftry,  and  in  medicine,  the  merit  of  the  Germans  is.  confpicuous ;  and^ 
Reimarus,  Zimmerman,  -^t,  Kaeftner,  Segner,  Lambert,  Mayer,  Kruger,  and; 
Sulger,  have  acquired  fame  by  their  philofophical  writings,  Bufching  is  an  excel- 
lent geographical  writer  and  Mafco,  Bunau,  Putter,  Gatterer,  and  Gebaur,  have 
excelled  in  hiftorical  wo*ks.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ger-mans,  in  their- 
romances,  are  a  century  behind  us.  Moft  of  their  publications  of  this  kind  are 
imitations  of  ours,  or  elfe  very  dry  and  uninterefting ;  which  perhaps  is  owing- 
to  education,  to  falfe  delicacy,  or  to  a  certain  tafte  of  knight-errantry,  which  is- 
ftill  predominant  among  fome  of  their  novel  writers. 

In  works  relating  to  antiquity,  and  the  arts  known  among  the  ancients,  the  names- 
of  Winckelman,  Klog,  and  Lefung,  are  familiar  with  thofe  who  are  flcilled-.in  this, 
branch.  In  e.cclefiaftical,  philofophical,  and  literary  hiftory,  the  names  of  Albertus 
Fabricius,  Molheim,  Semier,  and  Brucker,  are  well  known  among  us.  Raphelius,, 
Michael  is,  and  V\  alch,  are  famous  in  facred  literriiure  Cellarius,  Burman,  Taub- 
man,  Reiike,  Ernefti,  Reimaius,  Havercamp,  and  Heyne,  have  publiflied  ferae 
of  the.  beft  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clalhcjs... 
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.'  It  is  an 'unfavourable  circumftance  for  German  literature,  that  the  French  lan- 
guage iliould  be  fo  fafliionable  in  the  German  courts     Ihe  late  king  of  Fruflia 

•  ordered  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions  of  his  royal  fociety  at  Berlin,  from  the 
.begining  of  its  inftitution,  to  be  publifhed  in  the  French  tongue  ;  by  which,  fome 

.  of  the  Germans  think,  his  majeity  has  cafi:  a  very  undeferved  reproach  upon  his 

.  native  language. 

With  refpecl  to  the  fine  arts,  the  Germans  have  acquitted  themfelves  tolerably 
.  well.  Germany  has  produced  fome  good  painters,  architects,  fculptors,  and  en- 
gravers. They  even  pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  engraving,  etching, 
.  and  mezzotinto.  Printing,  if  firfi;  invented  in  Holland,  was  foon  alter  greatly  im- 
proved in  Germany.  The  Germans  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  fiift  inventors 
of  great  guns  ;  as  alfo  of  gunpowder  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1320.  Germany 
■has  likewife  produced  fome  excellent  muhcians;  particularly  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Heffe;  of  whom  Handel  (lands  at  the  head. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  edifices,  T     This  is  a  copious  head 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE;  WITH  o  c  c  A  s  I  ON  A  L  >  in  all  couutrics,  but  iTiore 
^ESTIMATES  OF  REVENUES  AND  POPULATION.  J  particularly  fo  in  Germa- 
ny, on  account  of  the  numerous  independent  ftates  it  coi^^ins. 

Though  Berlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  his  Pruihan  majefty's  dom.inions, 
,cind  exhibits  perhaps  the  moft  illuftrious  example  of  fudden  improvement  that 
this  age  can  boaft  of ;  yet,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  found  a  place  of  no  ftrength, 
and  fell  twice,  almoft  without  reliftance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Auftrians,  w^ho,  had 
is  not  been  for  the  politencfs  of  their  generals,  and  the  love  ot  the  fine  arts,  which 
always  preferves  mankind  from  barbarity  and  inhumanity,  would  have  levelled  it 
to  the  ground.  "  ' 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and,  befides  a  royal  palace,  has  many  other  fuperb 
edifices  ;  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran,  and  eleven  Calvinift  churches,  befides  a 
popiih  one.  Its  ftreets  and  fquares  are  fpacious,  and  regular :  but  the  houfes, 
though  neat  without,  are  ill-finiflied  within;  and  the  town  is  but  thinly  inha- 
bited. The  king's  palace  here,  and  that  of  prince  Henry,  are  very  magnificent 
buildings.  The  opera-houfe  is  alfo  a  beautiful  ftrufture :  and  the  arfenal,  which 
is  handfomely  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  contains  arms  for  200,000  men.  There 
are  fundry  manufatlures  in  Berlin,  and  feveral  fchools,  libraries,  and  charitable 
foundatiofs.  he  number  ot  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Buiching,  in  1755,  was 
126,661,  including  the  garrifon.  In  the  fame  year,  and  according  to  the  fame 
author,  there  vv^ere  no  fewer  than  443  lilk  looms,  149  of  half  lilks,  2858  foi  wool- 
len fluffs,  453  for  cotton,  248  for  linen,  454  for  lace  w^ork,  39  frames  for  filk- 
flockings,  and  310  for  worffed  ones.  They  have  her|^manufa6,tures  of  tapeffry, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  and  mirrors. 

,  The  eleftorate  of  Saxony  is,  by  nature,  the  richeft  country  in  Germany,  if  not 
in  Europe:  it  contains  210  walled  towns,  61  market-to\sns,  and  about  3000  vil- 
lages, according  to  the  latefl  accounts  of  the  Germans  themfelves  (to  which,  hovv- 
iCver,  w^e  are  not  to  give  an  implicit  belief ;)  and  the  revenue,  eftimating 'each 
rix-doilar  at.  four  fliillings  and  fix  pence,  amounts  to  1,350,0001,  This  fum  is'fo 
moderate,  when  compared  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  (which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Dr.  Bufching,  produces  even  diamonds,  and  almoft  all  the  precious  ftones  to  be 
found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  elfevvhere),  and  the  variety  of  fplendid  manufatlures, 
that  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Saxon  princes  to  have  been  the  moft  moderate  and  pa- 
triotic of  any  in  Germany. 

Drefden,  tlie  clettor  of  Saxony's  capital,  is  remarkable  for  its  palaces,  public 
buildings,  churches,  and  charitable  foundations  :  it  is  beautifully  lituated  on  both 
fides  the  E  be  ;  and  is  the  fchool  of  Germany  for  ftatuary,  painting,  enamelling, 
and  carving ;  not  to  mention  its  mirrors,  and  foundries  for  bells  and  cannon^  and 
2  its 
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its  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Elbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Drcf- 
den,  bv  the  latell  accounts,  amount  to  110,000. 

The  city  of  Leipfic  in  Upper  Saxony,  46  miles  diftant  from  Drefden,  is  fituated- 
in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Pleifle,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  amount 
to  about  40,000.  There  are  alfo  large  and  well-built  fuburbs,  with  handfome 
gardens.  Between  thefe  fuburbs  and  the  town,  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which 
was  laid  out  in  the  year  1702,  and  encompalTes  the  city.  Mulberry-trees  are  alfo 
planted  in  the  town-ditches^  and  the  fortifications  feem  rather  calculated  for  the  ufe 
of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.  The  ftreets  are  clean,  comT-no- 
dious,  and  agreeable,  and  are  lighted  in  the  night  with  feven  hundred  lamps... 
They  reckon  436  merchants'  houfes,  and  192  manufaftures  of  different  articles,  as^ 
brocades,  paper,  cards,  &c.  Leiplic  has  long  been  diftinguiflied  for  the  liberty  of 
confcience  in  religious  matters.  Here  is  an  univerfity,  which  is  ftill  very  confidcr-  ■ 
able,  with  fix  churches  for  the  Lutherans,  theirs  being  the  eftablifned  religion,, 
one  for.  the  Calvinifts,  and  a  chapel  in  the  caftle  for  thofe  of  the  Romilli  church. 
The  univerfity  library  confifts  of  about  26,000  volumes,  6000  of  which  are  folios.. 
Here  is  alfo  a  library  for  the  magiftrates,  which  conlifts  of  about  36,000  volumes, 
and  near  2000  manufct^ts,  and  contains  cabinets  ot  urns,  antiques,  and  medals,, 
with  many  curiofities  of  art  and  nature.    The  exchange  is  an  elegant  building. 

The  city  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  deflorate,  ftands  on  the  river  Leine,, 
and  is  a  neat,  thriving,  and  agreeable  city.    Its  prefent  name  was  given  from  a 
ferry  over  the  Leine  ;  the  name  Hanover,  being  the  fame  with  Have-over  in  Eng- 
lilh.'    It  is  divided,  by  the  river  on  which  it  ftands,  into  two  parts,  called  the  Old: 
and  New  Towns  ;  the  former  but  indifferently  built,  but  the  new  adorned  with, 
handfome  ftruftures  and  continually  improving,    The  ftreets  are  fpacious,  regular,, 
and  well  lighted  with  lanthorns  in  the  night  time.    It  contains  about  twelve  hun-- 
dred  houfes,  among  which  there  is  an  eletloral  palace.    It  carries  on  fome  manu- 
factures;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  lie  the  palace  and  elegant  gardens. of  Heren- 
haufen.    The  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  contain  about  feven  hundred  audi 
fifty  thoufand  people,  who  live  in  fifty-eight  cities,  and  fixty  market-towns,  beiides-. 
villages.    The  city  and  fuburbs  of  Bremen,  belonging  by  purchafe  to  the  faid  elec- 
tor, contain  about  fifty  thouland  inhabitants,  and,  have  a  coniiderable  trade  by  the 
Wefer.    The  other  towns  belonging  to  this  eleftorate  cultivate  trade  and  raanu— 
faclures.    The  elecloral  forces  are  faid  to  be  24,000,  and  the  revenue  to  1^  70,000^., 
a  confiderable  part  of  which  arifes  from  the  lilver  mines.    It  may  be  proper  to^ 
Biention,  on  account  of  its  relation  taour  royal  family,  the  fecularifed.  biflioprick  of" 
Ofnaburg,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  Ems.    The  chief  city,  Ofnaburg, 
las  been  long  famous  all  o^^er  Europe  for  the  manutafture  known  by  the  name  of 
the  duchy,  and  for  the  manufafture  of  the  beft-  Weftphalia  hams.    The  whole  re- 
venue of  the  biflioprick  amounts,  of  about  30,0001. 

Breflaw,  the  capital  ofSilelia,  v/hich  formerly  lelonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe--' 
nvia,  lies  on  the  river  Oder,  and  is  a  fine  city,  where  all  fects  of  Chriftians- and  Jev/s. 
are  tolerated,  but  the  magiftracy  is  Lutheran.  Since  Silefia  fell  under  the  Prulfiaai 
dominion,  its  tradp  is  greatly  improved.  The  manufaftures  of  Silefia,  which  prin-- 
cipally  centre  at  Brellaw,  are  numerous.  The  revenue  is  now  computed. at  a  mil-- 
iion  fterling    though  it  never  paid  the  houfe  of  Auftria  above  500,000!.  yearly.  . 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  fo  called,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  another  of  the  fame  name  - 
on  the  Oder,  is  fituated  in  a. healthful,  fertile,  and  delightful  country,  on  the  river-, 
juft  mentioned,  by  which  it  is  divided  into,  two  parts,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names.; 
of  Frankfort  and  Saxenhaufen..  The  former  of  thefe,  being  the  largeft,  is  di^•ided5 
into  twelve  wards,  and  the  latter  into  tv/o  ;  and  both  were  computed  to  contain, 
about  three  thoufand  houfes.  The  fortifications,  which  are  both  regular.and  folid,. 
form  a  decagon,  or  figure  confifting  of  teji  baftions,  laced  with  hewn  ftone  ;  the: 

ditchCoi, 
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ditches  are  deep,  and  filled  with  frefli  water;  and  all  the  out-works  are  placed 
fcefore  the  gates.  The  government  here,  as  in  Breflaw,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lu- 
therans; but  there  are  alfo  many  Papifts  and  Calvinifts.  The  Papifts  have  the 
•  great  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  three  convents  for  men,  and  one  for  women; 
but  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  proceffions  through  the  town.  The  Calvinifts 
are  generally  merchants,  and  very  rich ;  whence  it  is  a  common  faying,  that,  at 
•Frankfort,  the  Roman  Catholics  poffefs  the  churches  ;  the  Lutherans  the  digni- 
ties ;  and  the  Calvinifts,  the  riches.  The  laft,  however,  are  not  allowed  a  church 
in  tdwn,  but  are  obhged  to  go  about  three  miles  off  for  their  worftiip,  to  a  village 
called  Bokenheim.  The  Jews  are  allowed  a  fynagogue,  but,  in  other  refpefts,  are 
miferably  ill  treated.  They  are  confined  to  a  particular  diftriiSt  of  the  town ; 
obliged  to  wear  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  as  a  badge  of  difhonourable  diftinftion  ; 
and  they  fubfift  by  felling  things  to  ftrangers.  Frankfort  is  the  ufual  place  of  the 
eleftion  and  coronation  of  the  kings  of  the  Romans,  and  is  alfo  a  free  and  imperial 
city.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  without  any  fuburbs  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  generally 
narrow,  and  the  houfes  are  moftly  built  of  timber  and  plaifter,  and  covered  with 
ilate  ;  -though  there  are  forae  handfome  private  ftruftures,  of  a  kind  of  red  marble, 
that  deferve  the  name  of  palaces  ;  as  the  buildings  called  tl^  Compeftel  and  Fron- 
■hof,  the  Tricrfliof,  the  Cullenhof,  the  German-houfe,  an  auguft  edifice,  fituated 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Maine,  the  Hefle-Darmftadthof,  the  palace  of  the  prince 
de  la  Tours,  and  the  houfes  of  the  counts  of  Solms,  Schauenhurg,  and  Schonborn  j 
and  there  are  three  principal  fquares. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder  is  a  city  on  that  river,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  which  are  joined  together  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  built,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants have  a  pretty  good  trade  in  woollen  and  linen  goods,  with  two  fairs  a  year, 
which  invite  a  vaft  number  of  merchants,  particularly  Jews,  from  Poland.  They 
liave  a  communication. with  the  Baltic  fea  by  the  river  Oder,  as  well  as  with  the 
Spree  and  Havel  by  canals.  Here  is  an  univerfity  erefted  in  1 506,  by  Joachirri  I. 
ma;  quis  of  Brandenburg.    There  is  likewife  a  handfome  market-place. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  being  the  refidence  of  the  em- 
peror, is  confidered  as  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  is  a  noble  and  a  ftrong  city, 
and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  have  omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute 
to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  Vienna,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  little  river 
Wien,  which  runs  on  the  eaft  of  the  city,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  a  little  below 
it,  contains  an  excellent  univerfity,  a  bank,  which  is  in  the  management  of  her  own 
magiftrates,  and  a  court  of  commerce  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  aulic  council. 
Its  religious  buildings,  with  the  walks  and  gardens,  ^ccupy  a  fixth  part  of  the 
town ;  but  the  fuburbs  are  larger  than  the  city,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate 
the  many  palaces  of  this  capital,  two  of  which  are  imperial;  its  fquares,  academies, 
and  libraries  :  and,  among  others,  the  fine  one  of  prince  Eugene,  with  his  and  the 
imperial  cabinets  of  curiofities.  An  academy  was  eretled  in  1706,  for  painting, 
fculpture  and  architefture. 

In  no  j)lace  of  the  world  do  people  live  more  luxurioufly  than  at  Vienna  ; 
and  in  this  they  are  plentifully  fupplied  by  the  vaft  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country. 

Among  the  rich  convents  of  this  city,  is  one  for  the  Scotch  nation,  built  in  ho- 
nour of  their  countryman  St.  Colman,  the  patron  of  Auftria ;  and  one  of  the  fix 
gatc>  of  this  city  is  calle-d  the  Scots'  gate,  in  remembrance  of  fome  notable  exploit 
performed  th-re  by  the  troops  of  that  nation.'  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  includ- 
ing the  fuburbs,  are  computed  at  about  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  the  encou- 
ragement given  them  by  their  fovereigus  has  rendered  this  city  the  rendezvous  of 
foreigners. 
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The  ftreets,  except  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  are  narrow  and  dirty.    The  houfes  qF 
this  city  are  generally  of  rtone,  five  or  fix  ftories  high,  and  flat  roofed.    They  have 
three  or  four  cellars  under  one  another,  with  an  open  fpace  in  the  middle  of  each 
arched  roof,  for  the  communication  of  air,  and  from  the  lowermoft  of  all,  ihere  is 
a  tube  to  the'top,  to  let  in  air  from  the  ftreet.  The  winds  often  blow  fo  hard,  that 
it  is  troublefome  to  walk  the  ftreets.    A  remarkable  prerogative  of  the  fovereigu 
here  is,  that  the  fecond  floor  of  every  houfe  belongs  to  him,  and  is  afligned  to 
whomfoever  he  thinks  proper ;  and  hence  there  is  no  part  of  Germany,  where, 
.lodging  is  fo  dear  as  at  Vienna.    An  odd  cuftom  prevails  here  of  putting  iron  ttars 
•to  all  their  windows  up  to  thevery  tops  of  their  houfes,  which  makes  them  all  look 
Jike  fo  many  prifons.    The  houfes  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public  buildings; 
but  above  all,  the  exceflive  impofts  laid  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  upon  every  com- 
modity in  its  dominions,  muft  always  keep  the  manufa6furing  part  of  their  fub- 
je61s  poor. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,")  In  defcribing  the  mineral  and  other 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  )  fprings,  a  great  part  of  this  article,  which 
is  of  itfelf  very  copiou*  has  been  already  anticipated.  Every  court  of  Germany 
produces  a  cabinet  of  curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
tun  at  Heidelberg  holds  800  hogfheads,  and  is  generally  full  of  the  befl:  Rhenifli 
wine,  from  which  fl:rangers  are  feldom  fuflfered  to  retire  fober.  Vienna  itfelf  is  a 
curiofity ;  for  here  you  fee  the  greateft  variety  of  inhabitants  that  is  to  be  met  with 
any  where,  as  Greeks,  Tranfylvanians,  Sclavonians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians, 
Croats,  Germans,  Poles,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians,  in  their  proper  habits. 
The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  is  a  great  literary  rarity,  on  account  of  its  ancient 
manufcripts.  It  contains  upwards  of  80,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many 
valuable  manufcripts  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkifli,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and 
Chinefe ;  but  the  antiquity  of  fome  of  them  is  queftionable,  particularly  a  New 
Teftament  in  Greek,  faid  to  have  been  written  1500  years  ago,  in  gold  letters, 
upon  purple.  Here  are  likewife  many  thoufand  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  coins 
and  medals ;  with  a  vaft  collection  of  other  curiofities  in  art  and  nature.  The  vaft 
Gothic  palaces,  cathedrals,  caftles,  and,  above  all,  townhoufes,  in  Germany,  are 
very  curious ;  they  ftrike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  rude  magnificence ;  and 
fometimes  have  an  efteft  that  is  preferable  even  to  Greek  archite£l:ur(^  Many 
caftles  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  condition,  as  in  the  14th  century;  their  fortifica- 
tions generally  confifting  of  a  brick  wall,  trenches  filled  with  water,  and  baftions 
or  half-moons.  ^  - 

Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks  are  the  chief  natural  curiofi- 
ties of  Germany.  Mention  is  made  of  a  cave  near  Blackenburg,  in  Hartz-foreli, 
of  which  none  have  yet  found  the  end,  though  many  have  advanced  into  it  for  20 
miles ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  curiofity  of  that  kind  is  near  Hammelen,  about  30 
miles  from  Hanover,  where  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  ftands  a  monument  which  com- 
membrates  the  lofs  of  130  children,  who  were  there  fwallowed  up  in  1284.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  two  rocks  near  Blackenburg,  exaftly  reprefenting  two 
monks  in  their  proper  habits  ;  and  of  many  ftones  which  feem  to  be  petrifactions 
of  fifties,  frogs,  trees,  and  leaves. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Germany  has  vaft  advantages  in  point  of 
commerce,  from  its  fituation  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  being  interfered  with 
great  rivers.  Its  native  materials  for  commerce,  befides  mines  and  minerals,  are 
hemp,  hops,  flax,  anife,  cummin,  tobacco,  faffron,  madder,  tnaffles,  variety  of  ex- 
cellent roots  and  pot-herbs,  and  fine  fruits,  equal  to  thofe  of  France  and  Italy. 
Germany  exports  to  other  countries  corn,  tobacco,  horfes,  lein  cattle,  butter,  cheefe, 
lioney,  wax,  wines,  linen,  and  woollen  yarn,  ribbands,  filk  and  cotton  fluffs,  toys, 
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turnery  wares  in  wood,  metals  and  ivory,  goat-fkins,  wool,  timber,  both  for  fliip- 
building  and  houfes,  cannon  and  bullets,  bombs,  and  bomb-fliells,  iron  plates  and 
ftoves,  tinned  plates,  fteel  work,  copper,  brafs-wire,  porcelain  the  fineft  upon  earth, 
earthen-ware,  glaffes,  mirrors,  hogs-briftles,  mum,  beer,  tartar,  fmalts,  zafFer,  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  printer's  ink,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  by  Lewis  XIV.  which  obliged  French 

■  Proteftants  to  fettle  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  Ger- 
man manufaftures.  They  now  make  velvets,  filks,  fluffs  of  all  kinds,  fine  and 
coarfe ;  linen  and  thread,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  wear,  to  great  perfeftion. 
The  porcelain  of  Meiffen,  in  the  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  and  its  paintings,  have  been* 
long  famous. 

Trading  companies.]  The  Afiatic  company  of  Embden,  eftabliflied  by  his 
late  Pruflian  majefty,  was,  exclufive  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  the  only  commercial 
company  in  Germany  5  but  no  fhips  had  been  fent  out  fince  the  year  1760.  The 
heavy  taxes  that  his  majefty  laid  on  the  company,  was  the  caufe  of  its  total  anni- 
hilation. In  the  great  cities  of  Germany  very  large  and  extenfive  partnerfliips  in 
trade  fubfift.  \ 

Constitution  and  government.]  Almoft  every*prince  in  Germany  (and 
there  are  about  300  of  them)  is  arbitrary  with  regard  to  the  government  of  his  own 
eftates ;  but  the  whole  of  them  form  a  great  confederacy,  governed  by  political 
laws,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  emperor,  whofe  power  in  the  colletlive  body,  or 
the  diet,  is  not  direftorial,  but  executive:  but  even  that  gives  him  vaft  influence. 
The  fupreme  power  in  Germany  is  the  diet,  which  is  compofed  of  the  emperor,  or, 
in  his  abfence,  of  his  commiffary,  and  of  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  the  electoral  college  ;  the  fecond  is  the. college  of  princes  ;  and  the 
third,  the  college  of  Imperial  towns.  The  empire  "was  hereditary  under  the  race 
of  Charlemagne,  but  after  this,  became  eleftive ;  and,  in  the  beginning,  all  the 
princes,  nobility,  and  deputies  of  cities  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  the. 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  altered  the  mode  of  eled^ion  in 
their  own  favour.  In  the  year  1239  the  number  of  electors  was  reduced  to  feven. 
One  elector  was  added  in  1649,  and  another  in  1692. 

The  dignity  of  the  empire,  though  eleftive,  has  for  fome  centuries  belonged  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  being  the  moft  powerful  of  the  German  princes;,  but.  by 
French  management,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  grandfather  by  the  mother's 
lide,  to  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  the  ele61or  of  Bavaria  was  chofen  to  that  dignity, 
and  died,  as  is  fuppofed,  heart-broken,  after  a  fhort  uncomfortable  reign. 

The  eleftion  of  the  emperor  proceeds  after  the  fo^owing  manner:  The  eleftcr 

■  of  Mentz,  before  the  lapfe  of  a  month  after  the  vacancy,  fummons,  as  great 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  the  reft  of  the  eleftors,  to  attend  on  fome  fixed  day 
within  the  fpace  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  fummons.  The  ele£t- 
ors  generally  fend  their  ambaffadors  to  the  place  of  eleftion,  which  is- held  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  j  but  faving  the  right  of  the  city  of  Frankfort,  it  may  be 
held  elfewhere.  ' 

When  the  diet  of  eleftors  is  affembled,  they  proceed  to  compoCe  the  capitula- 
tion, to  which  the  emperor,  when  elefted,  is  to  fv/ear.  The  capitulation,  being 
adjufted,  the  elector  of  Mentz  appoints  a  day  for  the  eleftion. 

When  this  day  arrives,  the  gates  of  the  city  are  fhut,  and  the  keys  delivered  to 
the  eleftor  of  Mentz.  The  electors  or  their  ambaffadors,  proteftants  excepted,  re^ 
pair  in  great  pomp  to  mafs,  and  after  its  celebration  they  take  a  folemn  oath  to 
choofe,  unbiafled,  and  aainfluenced,  the  perfon  that  appears  moft  proper  for  the 
imperial  dignity.  After  this,  they  repair  to  the  facrifty,  where  the  eletfor  of  Mentz, 
firf!,  afisLs  if  there  be  any  impediment  known  againft  their  proceeding  at  prefent.to 
an  election  ?  And  next,  he  obtains  a  promife  that  the  perfon  eleiSled  by  the  major- 
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Ity  fliall  be  received  as  emperor.  The  declarations  of  the  eleQoral  ambaffadors,  in 
refpecl  to  thefe  two  points,  are  recorded  by  two  notaries  of  the  empire.  Theii  all 
witnefles  withdraw ;  and  the  eleftor  of  Mentz  collecting  the  fuffrages,  which  are 
1-tva  voce,  and  giving  his  own  laft,  the  witnefles  are  recalled,  and  he  declares  the 
perfon  whom  the  eletlors  have  chofen.  But  the  election  is  not  complete,  nor  is  the 
new  emperor  proclaimed,  until  the  capitulation  be  fvvorn  to,  either  by  himfelf,  or 
by  his  ambafladors,  if  he  be  abfent. 

From  this  time  he  is  ftyled  king  of  the  Romans,  until  the  coronation  takes  plade; 
which  ceremony  confers  the  title  of  emperor.  According  to  the  golden  bull  *  (fo 
called  from  the  great  golden  feal  of  the  emperor  affixed  to  it)  it  fliould  be  cele- 
brated at  Aix-la-Chapelle  out  of  refpeft  to  Charlemagne,  who  refided  there.  The 
coronation  is  performed  by  the  archbifliop  of  Mentz,  or  eleftor  of  Cologne. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  empire,  during  the  reign  of  an  emperor,  his  prefu  nptive 
fucceflbr  may  be  elefted  king  of  the  Romans.  But  this  eleflion  confers  at  firft  a 
mere  title  ;  for,  by  an  exprefs  article  in  his  capitulation,  the  king  of  the  Roinans 
fwears  not  to  interfere  with  the  government  during  the  life  of  the  emperor  ; 
but,  on  his  deceafe,  th|^  coronation  confirms  him  emperor  without  a  fecond 
eleftion. 

Should  there  not  be  a  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  throne  become  vacant,  the 
government  is  adminiftered  by  vicars  of  the  empire,  who  are  the  electors  of  6axony 
and  of  Bavaria,  who  have  jurifdiftion,  the  former  over  the  northern,  and  the  latter 
over  the  fouthern  circles.  By  the  golden  bull  it  is  eftablilhed,  that  all  afts  of  the 
vicars  are  valid ;  but  they  are  all  fully  confirmed  by  the  emperor  j  which  confirma- 
tion, by  an  article  of  his  capitulation,  he  is  bound  to  give. 

The  power  of  the  emperor  is  regulated  by  the  capitulation  figned  at  his  ele6tion. 
He  can  confer  titles  and  enfranchifements  upon  cities  and  towns  ;  but  as  emperor 
he  can  levy  no  laxes,  nor  make  war  nor  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  diet. 
When  that  confent  is  obtained,  every  prince  muft  contribute  his  quota  of  men  and 
money,  as  valued  in  the  matriculation  roll,  though,  perhaps,  as  an  eleftor  or  prince, 
he  may  efpoufe  a  different  fide  from  that  of  the  diet.  This  forms  the  intricacy  of 
the  German  confl:itution  ;  for  George  II  of  England  was  obliged  to  furnifh  his 
quota  againfl:  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  alfo  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  while  he 
was  fighting  for  them  both.  The  emperor  claims  a  precedency  for  his  aml^aflTadors 
in  all  Chriftian  courts. 

The  nine  electors  of  the  empire  have  each  a  particular  ofiice  in  the  imperial 
court,  and  they  have  the  fole  Heftion  of  the  emperor.    They  are  in  order, 

Firft,  The  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  the  empire  when  in 
Germany. 

Second,  The  archbifliop  of  Treves,  who  is  high  chancellor  of  France  and 
Arelat,  a  dignity  which,  fince  the  feparation  of  France  from  the  empire,  is 
merely  nominal. 

Third,  the  archbifliop  of  Cologne,  who  is  the  fame  in  Italy,  a  mere  title  alfo. 

The  king,  or  rather  eleftor  of  Bohemia,  who  is  cup-bearer. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  is  grand  fewer,  or  ofiicer  who  ferves  out  the  feafts. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  who  is  great  marflial  of  the  empire. 

The  elector  of  Brandenburgh  (now  king  of  Fruflia),  who  is  great  chamberlain. 

The  ele6tor  Palatine,  who  is  great  Steward ;  and. 

The  eleQ:or  of  Hanover  (king  of  Great  Britain),  who  claims  the  poft  of  arch- 
treafurer. 

*  This  golden  bull  was  publiflied  at  the  diet  of  ele£lIon  and  coronation  of  the  emperor,  ard  the 
Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1 356,  and  in  the  reign  of  rights  of  the  eledtors :  the  Latin  original  is  preferv- 
Charles  IV.    It  fettles  every  thing  relating  to  the     ed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
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It  is  neceffary  for  the  emperor,  before  he  calls  a  diet,  to  have  the  advice  of  thofe 
members. 

The  ecclefiaftical  princes  are  as  abfolute  as  the  temporal  ones  in  their  feveral 
dominions.  The  chief  of  thefe,  befides  the  three  ecclefiaftical  electors  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  archbifhop  of  Saltzburgh,  the  bifhops  of  Liege,  Munfter,  Spire, 
Worms,  Wirtfburg,  Strafburg,  Ofnaburg,  Bamberg,  and  Paderborn.  Belides 
thefe,  there  are  many  other  ecclefiaftical  princes.  Germany  abounds  with  many 
abl5ots  and  abbeffes,  whofe  jurifdiftions  are  likewife  abfolute,  and  fome  of  them 
very  confiderable,  and  all  of  them  are  chofen  by  their  feveral  chapters.  The  chief 
of  the  fecular  princes  are  the  Landgrave  of  HeiTe,  the  dukes  of  Brunfwic, 
Wirtemberg,  Mecklenburgh,  Saxe-Gotha,  the  marquiffes  of  Baden  and  Culmbach, 
with  the  princes  of  NafTau,  Anhalt,  Furftenburg,  and  many  others,  who  have  all 
high  titles,  and  are  fovereigns  in  their  own  dominions.  The  free  cities  are  likewife 
fovereign  ftates  ;  thofe  which  are  Imperial,  or  compofe  a  part  of  the  diet,  bear  the 
Imperial  eagle  in  their  arms ;  thofe  which  are  Hanfe-towns,  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  in  the  Introduftion,  have  ftill  great  privileges  and  immunities,  but  they  fub- 
fift  no  longer  as  a  political  body.  a 

Having  fpoken  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  elewors,  princes,  &c.  of  the 
empire,  it  may  be  neceffary  here  to  give  fome  account  of  the  ban,  or  profcription 
to  which  the  electors  and  ftates  of  the  empire  are  fubjeft.  The  ban  is  of  two  forts ; 
the  one  is  privatory  ;  the  other  provifionary.  The  firft  confifts  in  depriving  a 
prince  or  ftate  of  the  empire  of  all  their  rights,  privileges,  dignities,  &c.  &c.  The 
lecond  confifts  in  taking  away  the  a£tual  government  of  the  ftates,  and  committing 
them  to  the  care  of  fome  other,  until  it  be  otherwife  ordered. 

Every  ftate  which  afts  direftly  or  indireftly  againft  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
empire,  or  the  religious  peace,  is  fubjeft  to  the  puniThraent  of  the  ban.  But  this 
fentence  of  profcription  is  difficult  to  obtain,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  unite  all  the 
orders  of  the  empire  in  the  fame  meafure.  The  execution  of  it  belongs  to  the 
captain  of  the  circle  where  the  prince  refides,  and  every  feudal  ftate  of  the  empire 
isTubjeft  to  it. 

The  Imperial  chamber,  and  that  of  Vienna,  which  is  better  known, by  the  name 
of  the  Aulic  council,  are  the  two  fupreme  courts  for  determining  the  great  caufes 
of  the  emj)ire,  arifing  between  its  refpeftive  members.  The  Imperial  council  con- 
fifts of  fifty  judges  or  afleflbrs.  The  prefident  and  four  of  them  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  and  each  of  the  ele£lors  choofes  one,  and  the  other  princes  and  ftates 
the  reft.  This  court  is  at  prefent  held  at  Wetzlar,  biig formerly  it  refided  at  Spire; 
and  caufes  may  be  brought  before  it  by  appeal.  The  Aulic  council  was  originally 
no  better  than  a  revenue  court  of  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  As  that 
family's  power  increafed,  the  jurifdifilion  of  the  Auhc  council  was  extended ;  and, 
at  laft,  to  the  great  difguft  of  the  princefs  of  the  empire,  it  ufurped  upon  the  powers 
of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  even  of  the  diet.  It  confifts  of  a  prefident,  a  vice- 
chancellor,  a  vice-prefident,  and  a  certain  number  of  Aulic-councellors,  of  whom 
fix  are  proteftants,  befides  other  officers  ;  but  the  emperor  in  fa£t  is  mafter  o'f  the 
court.  Thefe  courts  follow  the  ancient  laws  of  the  empire  for  their  guides,  the 
golden  bull,  the  pacification  of  Paflau,  and  the  civil  law. 

Befides  thefe  courts  of  juftice,  each  of  the  nine  circles  has  a  direftor  to  take  care 
of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  circle.  Thefe  direftors  are  commonly  as  follow: 
For  Weftphalia,  the  biffiop  of  Munfter,  or  duke  of  Newburg.  For  Lower  Saxony, 
the  elector  of  Hanover  or  Brandenburg.  For  Upper  Saxony,  the  eleftor  of  Saxony. 
For  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  archbifliop  of  Mentz.  For  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  eleftor 
Palatine,  or  biffiop  of  Worms.  For  Franconia,  the  bilhop  of  Bamburg,  or 
marquis  of  Culmbach.  For  Swabia,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,.  or  bifliop  of  Con- 
ftanc-e.^  For  Bayariaj  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  or  archbiftiop  of  Saltzbui-g  y  and  for 
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Auftria,  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  his  Imperial  majefty.  In  cafe  of  public  offences, 
after  the  votes  of  the  diet  are  coUefted,  and  fentence  pronounced,  the  emperor 
commits  the  execution  of  it  to  a  particular  prince,  whofe  troops  live  at  free  quarter 
upon  the  eftate  of  the  delinquent. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Germanic  body  is  a  ftudy  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  How- 
ever plaulibly  invented  the  feveral  checks  upon  the  imperial  power  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  more  than  once  endangered  the  liberties  of 
the  empire.  Lately,  indexed,  that  houfe  has  met  with  a  powerful  oppofition  from 
the  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  in  confequence  of  the  activity  and  abilities  of  the  late 
king  of  Pruflia.  Before  1  clofe  this  head,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader 
of  the  meaning  of  a  term  which  has  of  late  frequently  appeared  in  the  German 
hiftory,  I  mean  that  of  the  Pragmatic  SanEtion.  This  is  no  other  than  a  provifion 
made  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  for  preferving  the  indivifibih'ty  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions  in  the  perfon  of  the  next  defcendant  of  the  laft  poffeffor,  whether  male 
or  feuiale.  This  provifion  has  been  often  difputed  by  other  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  who  have  bjen  occalionally  fupported  by  France  from  political  views, 
though  the  pragmatic  fjnftion  is  ftrongly  guaranteed  by  almoft  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  late  emperor,  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  and  the  late  king  of  Poland  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  it,  as  being  defcended  from  the  daughters  of  the  emperor 
Jofeph,  elder  brother  to  Charles  VI,  It  has  likewife  been  repeatedly  oppofed  by 
the  court  of  Spain. 

Few  of  the  territories  of  the  German  princes  are  fo  large  as  to  be  affigned  to 
viceroys,  to  be  oppreffed  and  fleeced  at  pleafure  ;  nor  are  they  entirely  without  re- 
drefs  when  they  fuffer  any  grievance :  they  may  appeal  to  the  general  diet  or  great 
council  of  the  empire  for  relief.  The  fubjefts  of  the  petty  princes  in  Germany  are 
generally  the  moft  unhappy  :  for  thefe  princes,  affecting  the  grandeur  and  fplendor 
of  the  more  powerful,  in  the  number  and  appearance  ot  their  officers  and  domeftics,  ^ 
in  their  palaces,  gardens,  pi6lures,  curiofities,  guards,  bands  of  mufic,  tables,  drefs, 
and  furniture,  are  obliged  to  fupport  all  this  vain  pomp  and  parade  at  the  expence 
of  their  vaflals  and  dependents.  With  refpeft  to  the  burghers  and  peafants  of 
Germany,  the  former  in  many  places  enjoy  great  privileges ;  the  latter  alfo,  in 
Franconia,  Swabia,  and  on  the  Rhine,  are  generally  a  free  people,  or  perform  only 
certain  fervices  to  their  fuperiors,  and  pay  the  taxes ;  whereas  in  the  marquifate 
of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Lufatia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  &c;  tneir  condi- 
tion is  various  indeed,  but  univerfally  very  ferv^e. 

Revenues.]  The  only  fevenue  falling  under  this  head  is  that  of  the  emperor, 
who,  as  fuch,  hath  an  annual  income  of  about  5  or  6000  pounds  fterling,  arifmg 
from  fome  inconfiderable  fiefs  in  the  Black  Foreft.  The  Auftrian  revenues  are  im- 
menfe,  and  are  thought  to  amount  to  7,000,0001.  fterling,  in  Germany  and  Italy  5 
a  fum  that  goes  far  in  thofe  countries.  The  father  of  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  whofe 
revenues  were  not  near  fo  extenftve  as  thofe  of  his  fon,  though  he  maintained  a 
larg,e  army,  was  fo  good  an  osconomift  that  he  left  7,000,0001.  fterling,  in  his 
coffers  ;  and  Silefia  alone  yields  above  half  a  million  fterling  yearly.  To  behold 
the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  German  courts,  a  ftranger  is  apt  to  conceive  very 
high  ideas  of  the  incomes  of  their  princes ;  which  is  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  money 
in  that  country,  and  confequently  ihe  low  price  of  neceffaries  and  accommodations. 

Military  strength.]  During  the  two  laft  wars,  very  little  regard  was  paid 
in  carrying  them  on,  to  the  ancient  German  conftitutions.  The  elector  of  Mentz 
keeps  what  is  called  a  rnatriculation-book  or  regifter,  which  contains  the  affeffinents 
•  of  men  and  money,  which  every  prince  and  ftate,  who  are  members  of  the  empire, 
is  to  advance  when  the  army  of  the  empire  takes  the  field.  The  contributions  in 
money  are  called  Roman  months,  on  account  of  the  monthly  aiTcffments  paid  to  the 
emperors  when  they  vhited  Rome.    Thefe  affefrmentSj  however,  are  fubjeil:  to 
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ffreat  mutability.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  fay  that,  upon  a  moderate  computation, 
Vhe  fecular  princes  of  the  empire  can  bring  to  the  field  379,000  men,  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  74,500,  in  all  453,500;  of  thofe  the  emperor, as  the  head  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  is  fuppofed  to  furnifh  90,000. 


The  eleftor  of  Mentz  may  maintain  -        -           -      -  5000 

The  eleftor  of  Triers          -          -  ...  6000 

'  The  eleftor  of  Cologne          -  -          -          -          .  5^^^ 

The  bilhop.of  Munfler             =-  *         "         ■*       -  8000 

The  bifliop  of  Liege          -           •  -             .  gooo 

The  archbiftiop  of  Saltzburg    -  ^          -          •         _  8000 

The  bifhop  of  Wurtzburg          -  -             *             -  2000 

The  biftiop  of  Bamburg          -          -  --             -  5000 

The  bifhop  of  Paderborn          -  -          -                     -  3000 

The  bifhop  of  Ofnaburg          -  -             -                -  2500 

The  abbot  of  Fulda          -             -  '       t     *        *  ^°oo 

The  other  bifhopricks  of  the  empire  ^      *      •      -  6000 

The  abbies  and  provoflflnps  of  the  empire      ,  •           -  gooo 


Total  of  the  ecclefiaftical  princes     -  »  *      -  74500 


The  emperor,  for  Hungary         -         -  *      .-  30000 

for  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  Moravia  »             -  30000 

for  Auftria,  and  other  dominiorts  -           -  30000 

The  king  of  PrufTia          -             -             -  .   '       ■*  40000 

The  eleftor  of  Saxony          -             -  *                -  25000 

The  eleftor  Palatine      -            -              -  -          -  1 5000 

The  duke  of  Wirtemberg          -             -  -  '           -  15000 

The  landgrave  of  HefTe  CafTel          -          -  -     ■     -  1 5000 

The  prince  of  Baden          .             -  »          ■        -  10000 

The  eleftor  of  Hanover          -             -  -              -  30000 

The  duke  of  Holftein        -          -  *          -  12000 

The  di^ke  of  Mecklenburg       -          -  -          -       -  i^ooo 

The  prince  of  Anhalt          -          -          -  -             -  6000 

The  prince  of  Lawnberg       -          -          -  -  6000 

The  ele£lor  of  Bavaria             -             -  •  -             _  30000 

The  dukes  of  Saxony          -  -  10000 

The  prince  of  NafTau             -          _  -          -       -  10000 

The  other  princes  and  Imperial  towns       -  -          -      -  50000 

The  fecular  princes        ,             -  -             _  379000 

The  ecclefiaftical  princes       -         -  "     .  "      "  745°^  " 


453500 

By  this  computation,  which  is  far  from  being  exaggerated,  it  appears  that  the 
^emperor  and  empire  form  the  moft  powerful  government  in  Europe  ;  and  if  the 
whole  force  was  united,  and  properly  direQed,  Germany  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  of  its  ambitious  neighbours.  But  the  different  interefts  purfued  by 
the  feveral  princes  of  Germany,  render  the  power  of  the  emperor  of  little  confe- 
quence,  except  with  regard  to  his  own  ftates.  The  imperial  army  was  computed, 
in  1775,  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thouiand. 
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Imperial,  royal,  and  other')  The  emperor  of  Germany  pretends  to  be 
TITLES,  ARMS,  AND  ORDERS.  J  fucceflor  to  the  empcrors  ot  Rome,  and  ha& 
long,  on  that  account,  held  a  precedency  on  all  public  occafions  among  the  povyers 
of  Europe.  Auftria  is  but  an  archdukedom  ;  nor  has  he,  as  the  head  ot  that  houfe, 
a  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  which  is  limited  to  Bohemia.  Innumerable  are  the 
titles  of  principalities,  dukedoms,  baronies,  and  the  like,  with  which  he  is  veiled 
as  archduke.  The  arms  of  the  empire  are  a  black  eagle  with  two  heads,  hovering 
with  expanded  wings,  in  a  field  of  gold  ;  and  over  the  heads  of  the  eagle  is  feen 
the  imperial  crown.  On  the  breaft  of  the  eagle  is  an  efcutcheon  quarterly  of  eight,.- 
ioT  Hungary,.  Naples,  Jerufalem,  Arragon,  Anjou,  Gelders,  Brabant,  and  Barr. 
It  would  be  as  ufelefs  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  different  quarterings  and 
armorial  bearings  of  the  ai  chducal  family.  Every  eleftor  and  indeed  every  inde- 
pendent prince  of  any  importance  in  Germany,  claims  a  right  of  inftituting  orders ; 
but  the  emperors  pretend  that  they  are  not  admiflible  unlefs  confirmed  by  them. 
The  emperors  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Spain,  confer  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  as  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  The  emprefs-dowager 
Eleonora,  1662  and  ia66,  created  two  orders  of  ladies,  or  female  knights^  and  the 
late  emprefs-queen  initituted  the  order  of  St.  Terefa. 

The  order  of  the  "  Go/den  Fleece"  was  inftituted  at  Bruges,  m  Flanders,  on  the 
tenth  of  January  1429,  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  day  of  hrs  marriage 
wuh  his  thn-d  wife.  It  is  fuppofcd  that  he  chofe  the  badge,  it  being  the  chief  of 
the  ftaple  manufaftures  of  his  country.  It  at  firft  confifiied  of  thirty  knights,  includ- 
ing the  fovereign,  who  were  of  the  firft  families  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  it  ftill 
continues  to  be  claffed  with  the  moft  illuftrious  orders  of  knighthood  in  Europe. 
At  prefent  there  are  two  branches  of  it ;  of  the  one,  the  emperor  is  fovereign,  and 
the  king  of  Spain  of  the  other ;  all  muft  prove  their  noble  defcent  from  the  twelfth- 
century.  Ihey  ufually  wear  a  Golden  Fleece,  proper,  pendent  to  a  broad  plain 
red  ribband  round  thdr  necks ;  but  on  days  of  ceremony,  they  wear  the  collar  of 
the  order,  which  is  compofed  of  double  fteels,  interwoven  with  flint  ftones  emitt- 
ing fparks  of  fire,  the  whole  enamelled  with  their  proper  colours,  at  the  end- 
of  which  hangs  on  the  breaft  a  Golden  Fleece.  1  he  fufils  are  joined  two  and  two, 
as  if  they  were  double  B  B's,  the  cypher  of  Burgundy,  and  alfo  the  flint  ftones  the 
ancient  arms  of  the  fovereigns  of  that  duchy,  with  their  motto,  "  A%e  ferit  quam 
Jiamma  micet^    The  motto  of  the  order  is  "  Pretium  non  vile  laborumy 

The  Teutonic  order  owed  its  origin  to  fome  religious  Germans  in  Jerufalem 
during  the  crufades,  who  afl'umed  the  title  of  "  Teutonic  knights,  or  brethren  of 
the  hofpital  of  our  lady  of  the  Germans  at  Jerufalem."  They  wear  a  white  mantle, 
and  had  for  their  badge  a  crofs  potent,  fable.  The  original  badge  afllgned  by  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  was  a  crofs  potent,  black;  John  king  of  Jerufalem  added 
thereto  the  crofs  double  potent,  gold ;  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  gave  them  the  im- 
perial eagle,  and  St.  Lewis  augmented  the  badge  with  feme  of  fleurs-de-lis  on  a 
chief,  blue.  Conrade  duke  of  Swabia  invited  them  into  Pruflia  about  the  year 
1230  :  foon  after  they  conquered  Prufl-a  for  themfelves,  and  became  one  of  the  m.oft 
powerful  orders  in  Europe.  By  their  internal  quarrels,  they  afterwards  loft  their 
power  and  poffeilions  ;  and  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  grand-mafter  of  the 
order,  on  his  abjuring  popery,  abdicated  the  grand-mafterihip,  fubdued  Prulfia,  and 
expelled  all  the  Papifts  who  followed  not  his  example.  The  order  is  now  divided 
into  two  branches :  the  proteftant  branch,  who  have  a  houfe  at  Utrecht,  have  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  orders  in  the  Netherlands — that  for  papifts,  hath  a  houfe 
at  Mergenheim  in  Germany,  and  the  members  muft  take  the  oath  of  celibacy. 
The  eniign  worn  by  this  branch  is  as  above  defcribed,  worn  round  the  neck  pen- 
dent to  a  gold  chain. 

The 
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The  time  of  the  inftitution  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle"  is  uncertain.  The 
margrave  of  Bareith  is  fovereign  thereof,  and  it  is  generally  beftowed  on  miUtary 
officers.  The  badge  is  a  golden  fquare  medal  enamelled  white,  on  which  is  an 
eagle. difplayed,  red.  It  is  worn  pendent  to  a  broad  red  watered  ribband,  edged 
with  yellow,  and  worn  fear f wife.  In  the  year  1690,  John  George,  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
and  Frederic  lil.  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  on  terminating  their  difputes,  eftablifli- 
ed  the  "  Order  of  Sincerity ^  The  knights  of  this  order  wear  a  bracelet  of  gold :  on 
one  fide  are  the  names  of  the  two  princes  with  this  device,  "  Amitie  Jincere ;  on  the 
other  fide  are  two  armed  hands,  joined  together,  and  placed  on  two  fwords,  with 
two  palm  branches  croffed,  with  this  motto,  "  Unis  pour  jamais." 

John  George,  duke  of  Saxe  Weiffenfels,  inftituted  the  "  Order  of  the  Noble 
Taffion"  in  the  year  1704,  of  which  the  duke  is  the  fovereign.  The  badge  is  a  gold 
medal  enamelled  white,  on  which  is  a  fl:ar  of  eight  points,  gold,  charged  with  a 
crofs,  red,  furmounted  with  an  oval,  blue,  on  which  are  the  letters  J.  G.  in  a  cypher, 
the  whole  encircled  with  thefe  words,  "  J'  aime  Vhonnenr  qui  vient  par  la  vertu." 
Each  knight  of  the  order  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  maimed  or  de- 
cayed foldiers  in  the  fervice  of  the  fovereign.  In  the  yearti  709,  Louife  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Philip  duke  of  Saxe  Merfburg,  revived  the  "  Ofder  of  the  Death's  Head" 
firft  inftituted  in  1652,  by  her  father  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  A  princefs  of  that 
houfe  alone  can  be  fovereign  of  it,  and  none  but  women  of  virtue  and  merit  (birth 
and  fortune  not  regarded)  can  be  received  into  it.  They  are  to  avoid  gaming, 
theatrical  amufements,  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds.  The  badge  of  the  order  is 
a  death's  head  enamelled  white,  furmounted  with  a  crofs  pattee,  black :  above  the 
crofs  pattee,  anotlfer  crofs  compofed  of  five  jewels,  by  which  it  hangs  to  a  black 
ribband  edged  with  white,  and  on  the  ribband  thefe  words,  "  Memento  mori" 
worn  at  the  breaft. 

The  great  order  of  Wirtemberg,  is  that  "  of  the  Chace"  inftituted  in  the  year 
J  702,  by  the  then  duke,  and  improved  in  the  year  17 19.  The  badge  of  the  order 
is  a  golden  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled,  red,  in  the  fpaces  between  the  branches 
of  the  crofs  is  an  eagle  difplayed,  red,  and  between  the  points  of  each  traverfe  a 
bugle  horn,  tand  in  the  centre  the  letter  W.  and  over  it  a  ducal  coronet  enamelled 
in  proper  colours.  It  is  worn  pendent  to  a  broad  fcarlet  watered  ribband,  pafi!ing 
fcarfwife  from  the  left  fhoulder  to  the  right  fide.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  coat  is  a 
filver  ftar  Embroidered,  of  the  fame  figure  as  the  badge,  in  the  middle  a  green 
circle  with  the  motto  "  Amicitia,  virtutifque  fxdus."  The  feftival  of  this  order  is  on 
St.  Hubert's  day,  he  being  the  patron  of  fportfmen. 

In  the  year  1709,  the  eleftor  Palatine  revived  the  "  Order  of  St.  Hubert"  firft 
inftituted  by  a  duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  in  memory  of  a  vi£lory  gained  by  him 
on  St.  Hubert's  day,  in  1447.  The  number  of  counts  and  barons  of  the  order, 
who  enjoyed  the  memorial  lands  annexed  to  it,  is  limited  to  twelve,  but  the  number 
of  princes  and  private  gentlemen  is  not  fixed.  All  are  to  prove  the  nobility  of  their 
4efcent  for  four  generations,  and  on  the  day  of  reception  are  to  pay  100  ducats  to 
the  poor.  The  eleftor  Palatine  is  grand-mafter  of  the  order.  The  badge  is  a  crofs 
of  eight  points,  from  the  angles  iifue  rays,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  is  enamelled 
the  figure  of  St.  Hubert,  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  placed  between  the  horns  of  a 
flag  ftanding  in  a  wood,  having  in  the  centre  this  device  in  the  Runic  language, 
"  Conjians  in  fidelitate".  on  a  red  ground.  All  the  knights  have  either  military  em- 
ployments or  penfions. 

The  archbifcop  of  SaltftDurgh  In  1701,  inftituted  the  "  Order  of  St.  Rupert"  in 
honour  of  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  fee  he  held,  and  as  the  apoftleof  his  coun- 
try. It  is  compofed  of  twelve  knights,  diftinguifl>ed  by  a  chain  of  gold  round  the 
jieck  to  which  is  pendent  the  badge,,  which  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  blue, 
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and  on  the  centre  the  image  of  St.  Rupert.  As  the  archbifliop  Is  the  richeR  and 
moll:  powerful  prince  of  Bavaria  next  to  the  ele£lor,  his  order  is  in  good  eileeni.  In 
the  year  1729,  Albert  elector  of  Bavaria  inftituted  the  order  of"  Si.  George  the  De 
fender  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  the  knights  of  which  are  obliged  to  prove  their 
nobility  by  father  and  mother  for  five  generations :  the  badge  they  wear  is  a  flnr 
of  eight  points,  and  on  the  centre  is  enamelled  the  image  of  St.  George  on  horfe- 
back  flaying  a  dragon.  The  crofs  is  enamelled  blue  edged  with  white.  On  days 
of  ceremony  they  v.'ear  the  badge  pendent  to  a  collar  compofed  of  oblong  plates 
with  crowns  at  each  end,  and  columns  furrounded  with  globes,  each  column  fup- 
ported  by  two  lions  holding  in  their  exterior  paws  two  fcymitars,  the  whole  joined 
together  with  lozenge  chains,  enamelled  blue  with  white — on  the  oblong  plates  h 
this  motto,  "  In  fide,  juftitia,  et  fortitiidhie." 

The  "  Order  of  the  Go.'den  Lion''  was  inftituted  by  the  prefent  landgrave  of 
Heffe  Caffel ;  is  equally  a  military  and  civil  order,  but  mollly  conferred  on  general 
officers.  The  badge  is  an  octagonal  medal  enamelled  red,  in  the  centre  a  Jion 
rampant,  gold,  ducally|trowned  ;  it  is  pendent  to  a  broad  watered  crimfon  ribband, 
worn  fcarfwife.  The  prefent  landgrave  hath  alfo  inftituted  the  military  "  Order  of 
Merit"  the  badge  of  which  is  a  gold  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  white  ;  and 
in  the  centre  is  this  motto,  "  Fro  virtute  et  fdelitate it  is  worn  at  the  coat  button- 
hole, pendent  to  a  blue  ribband  edged  with  filver. 

History.]  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are  well  defcribed  by  the  ele- 
gant and  manly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian.    They  were  a  brave  and 
independent  race  of  men,  and  peculiarly  dillinguiihed  by  their  love  of  liberty  and 
arms.    Thev  oppofed  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  in  its  origin  or  its  de- 
cline, but  after  it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  ftill  continued  in  its  full  vigour. 
The  country  \vas  divided  into  a  number  of  principalities,  independent  of  each 
other,  though  occafionally  connefted  by  a  military  union  for  defending  themfelves 
againft  fuch  enemies  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  them  all.    At  length,  the  Roman 
power,  directed  by  policy,  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  w'hich  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  province.    When  the  Roman  empire  was  invaded  by 
the  northern  barbarians,  Germany  was  over-run  by  the  Franks,  about  the  year  480, 
and  a  confiderable  part  of  it  long  remained  in  fubjcftion  to  earls  and  marquilfes 
of  that  nation.    In  this  lituation  Germany  continued,  notwithftanding  the  efforts 
of  particular  chieftains,  or  princes,  to  reduce  the  reft  into  fubjection,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century:  then  it  was  that  Charlemagne,  one  of  thofe  enlighten- 
ed and  fuperior  geniufes  who  fometimes  ftart  up  in  a  barbarous  sge,  firft  extend- 
ed his  military  power,  and  afterwards  his  civil  authority,  over  the  whole  of  this 
empire.    The  pofterity  of  Charlemagne  inherited  the  empire  of  Gennaaw  until  the 
<ieath  of  Lewis  Hi.  in  the  year  911,  at  which  time  the  ditTerent  princes,  aftliming 
their  original  independence,  rejected  the  Carlovinian  line,  and  placed  Conrade, 
duke  of  XVanconia,  on  the  throne.    Since  this  time,  Germany  has  ever  been  confi- 
dereM  as  an  eleftive  monarchy.    Princes  of  diiVerent  families,  according  to  the  pre- 
valence of  their  intereft  and  arms,  have  mounted  the  tlirone.    Of  thefe,  the  moft 
confiderable,  until  the  Auftrian  line  acquired  the  imperial  power,  w^ere  the  houfes 
of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.    The  reigns  of  thefe  emperors  contain  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  contefts  between  them  aiod  the  popes.    From  hence,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteerf^ century,  arofe  the  factions  ot  the  Guelphs  and  Gib- 
helines,  of  w  hich  the  former  was  attached  to  the  pope,  and  the  latter  to  the  em- 
peror ;  and  both,  by  their  violence  and  inveteracy,  tended  to  difquiet  the  empire 
for  feveral  ages.    1  he  emperors  too  were  often  at  war  with  the  Turks  ;  and  the 
German  princes  often  contended  among  themfelves  for  the  imperial  dignity.  But 
what  more  deferves  the  attention  of  a  judicious  reader  than  all  thefe  noify  but  un- 
ititerefting  quarrels,  is  the  progrefs  of  governmcjit  in  Germany,  which  was  in  fome 
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iTieafure  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.    When  the  empire, 
raifed  by -Charlemagne,  fell  afander,  all  the  different  independent  princes  affumecj 
the  right  of  eleftion  ;  and  thofe,  now  diftinguifned  by  the  name  of  electors,  had 
no  peculiar  or  legal  influence  in  appointing  a  fucceffor  to  the  imperial  throne  :  they 
were  only  the  officers  of  the  king's  houfehold,  his  fecretary,  his  fteward,  chaplain, 
m.arfliah  or  mafter  of  his  horfe,  &:c.    By  degrees,  as  they  lived  near  the  king's  per-, 
fon,  and  had,  like  all  the  other  princes,  independent  territories  belonging  to  them, 
they  increafed  their  influence  and  authority ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Otho  ill.  of  the 
lioufe  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  984,  acquired  the  fole  right  of  elefting  the  emperor*. 
Thus  while,  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who 
were  all  originally  allodial  or  independent  barons,  was  diminiflied  by  the  power 
of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Britain  3 
in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  .ele6tors  was  raifed  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  emperor's  fupremacy,  and  of  the  people's  rights..    Otho  I.  having,  in 
the  year  962,  united  Italy  to  the  empire  of  Germany,  procured  a  decree  from  the 
clergy  that  he  and  his  fucceffors  fliould  have  the  power  o^  nominating  the  pope 
and  of  granting  inveftitures  to  biftiops.    Henry  V.  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  in 
the  year  1I22,  furrendered  up  the  right  of  inveftiture  and  other  powers,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  imiperial  dignity :   but  pope  Benedift  XII.  refulmg  abfolution  to 
Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria,  in  1338,  it  was  declared  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  that  the 
majority  of  fufFrages  of  the  eleftoral  college  fliould.  confer  the  empire  without  the 
confent  of  the  pope ;  that  he  had  no  fuperiority  over  the  emperor,  nor  any 
right  to  rejeft  or  to  approve  of  ele6l:ions.   In  1438,  Albert  II.  archduke  of  Auftria, 
was  elefted  emperor,  and  the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that 
family  for  three  hundred  years.    One  of  his  fucceflTors,-  Maximilian,  married  the 
heirefs  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  5  whereby  Burgundy,  and  the  feventeen  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  were  annexed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.    Charles  V. 
grandion  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
was  elefted  emperor  in  the  year  ]5i9.    Under  him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  con- 
0(Uered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  his  reign  happened  the  reformation  of  religion  irk 
feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which,  however,  was  not  confirmed  by  public  authority 
till  the  year  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Weilphalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  IMr 
The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  continually  difturbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German, 
princes,  and  the  French  king,  Francis  I.  Though  fuccefsful  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  his  good  fortune,  towards  the  concluflon  of  it,  began  to  forfake  him ;  which, 
with  other  reafons,  occafioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown. 

His  brother,  Ferdinand  I,  who,  in  1 558,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  proved  a  mo- 
derate prince  with  regard  to  religion.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  get  his  fon  Maximi- 
lian declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own  life-time,  and  died  in  1564.  By  his 
lait  will  he  ordered,  that  if  either  his  own  male  ifllie,  or  that  of  his  brother  Charles, 
fhould  fail,  his  Auftrian  eftates  fliould  revert  to  his  fecond  daughter  Anne,  wife  of 
the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  her  ififue.  This  deflination  is  noticed,  as  it  gave  rife  to 
the  late  oppofition  made  by  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fan6tion,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  emprefs-queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  her  father  Charles  VI. 
The  reign  of  Maximilian  11.  was  difturbed  with  internal  commotions,  and  an  in- 
vafion  from  the  Turks  5  but  he  died  in  peace  in  1576.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Rodolph,  who  was  involved  in  wars  with  the  H#i>garians,  and  in  difi^erences 
with  his  brother  Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Auftria  in  his  life-time. 
To  him  fucceeded  in  the  empire  Matthias,  under  whom  the  reformers,  who  went 

*  Wiqnefort  faith,  that  nothing  was  fettled  as     and  made  that  famous  conftitution  for  the  eleftion 
to  the  number  of  eleftors,  or  the  eledoral  dignity,     of  emperors,  called  the  Golden  Bull. 
till  Charles  IV.  who  was  choien  emperor  in  1347, 
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under  the  names  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  were  fo  much  divided  among  them- 
lelves,  as  to  threaten  the  empire  with  a  civil  war.  Their  common  fears  of  Matthias, 
at  laft,  reconciled  them ;  but  the  Bohemians  revolted,  and  threw  the  imperial  ccJm- 
miflaries  out  of  a  window  at  Prague.  This  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous  war,  which  lafled 
thirty  years.  Matthias  thought  to  have  exterminated  both  parties ;  but  they 
formed  a  confederacy,  called  the  Evangelic  League,  which  was  counterbalanced  by 
a  Catholic  League. 

Matthias  dying  in  161 8,  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin  Ferdinand  II.  but  the  Bo- 
hemians offered  their  crown  to  Frederic  the  eleftor  Palatine,  the  moft  powerful 
proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  fon-in-law  to  his  Britannic  majelty,  James  I. 
That  prince  was  incautious  enough  to  accept  of  the  crown  ;  but  he  loft  it,  being 
entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  imperial  generals,  at  the  battle  of 
Prague ;  and  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his  own  electorate,  the  befi:  part  of  which 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  however, 
had  among  them  at  this  time  many  able  commanders,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  continuedjthe  war  with  great  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  ;  among  them 
were  the  margrave  of  Baden  Dourlach  ;  Chriftian,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  count 
Mansfield  ;  the  laft  was  one  of  the  beft  generals  of  the  age.  Chriftian  IV'.  king  of 
Denmark,  declared  tor  them;  and  Richelieu,  the  French  minifter,  was  not  fond  of 
feeing  the  houfe  of  Auftria  aggrandifed.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
excellent  generals ;  and  Chriftian  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  evangelic 
league,;, was  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  imperialift,  of  great  reputation  in  war,  Ferdi- 
nand fo  grofsly  abufed  the  advantages  obtained  over  the  proteftants,  that  they 
formed  a  frefli  confederacy  at  Leipfic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  was  the  head.  His  amazing  viftories  and  progrefs  have  already 
been  defcribed,  till  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632.  But  the  pro- 
teftant caufe  did  not  die  with  him.  He  had  brought  up  a  fet  of  heroes,  fuch  as 
the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Torftenfon,  Banier,  and  others,  who  fliook  the  Auftrian 
power,  till,  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  at 
^lunfter,  in  the  year  1648  j  which  forms  the  baiis  of  the  prefent  political  fyftem" 
of  Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  in  1637,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  who 
died  in  1657,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  unamiable,' 
and  unfortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to  contend  with;  France  on 
the  one  fide,  and  the  Turks  on  the  other;  and  was  a  lofer  in 'his  v/ar  w^ith  both. 
France  took  from  him  Alface,  and  many  other  frontier  places  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  Turks  would  have  taken  Vienna,  had  not  the  fiege  been  raifed  by  John  Sobiefki, 
king  of  Poland.  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  a  young  adventurer  in  arms  about 
the  year  1697  ;  and  being  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  gave  the  Turks  the  firft 
checks  they  received  in  Hungary;  and  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  i699_,  Tran- 
fvlvania  was  ceded  to  the  emperor.  The  empire,  however,  could  not  have  with- 
-itooi  the  power  of  France,  had  not  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  Vv'il- 
liam  III.  of  England,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  confederacy  againft  the 
French  power,  the  confequences  of  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  'ilic 
Hungarians,  fecretly  encouraged  by  the  French,  and  exafperated  by  the  unfeeling 
tyranny  of  Leopold,  were  ftill  in  arms,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  wheu 
that  prince  died  in  1705. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the  eleftors  of  Cologne  and  Ba- 
varia to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  being  very  ill  ferved  by  prince  Lewis  of  'Baden, 
the  general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered  their  affairs,  notwithftanding 
their  repeated  defeats.  The  duke  of  Marlborougii,  though  he  obtained  very  fpien- 
did  viftories,  had  not  all  the  fuccefs  he  expefted  or  deferved.  Jofeph  himfelf  wa? 
iufpefted  of  a  defign  to  fubvert  the  Germanic  liberties ;  and  it  was  plain  by  hi^ 
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conduft,  that  he  expefted  England  fliould  take  the  principal  part  m  the  war, 
which  vv'as  chiefly  carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Englifh  were  difgufted  at 
his  flownefs  and  felfiflniefsj  but  he  died  in  171 1,  before  he  had  reduced  the 
Huno"arians;  and  leaving  no  male  iffue,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  his 
brother  Charles  YL  v/hom  the  allies  were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  in  oppofition  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to  Lewis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  17 13,  Charles  at  firft  made  a  fliew  as 
if  he  would  continue  the  war  ;  but  found  himfelf  unable,  now  that  he  was  forfaken 
by  the  Englifli.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France,  at  Ba- 
den, in  1 7 14,  that  he  might  attend  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  where 
they  received  a  total  defeat  from  prince  Eugene,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin. 
They  received  another  of  equal  importance  from  the  fame  general  in  17 17,  before 
Belgrade,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialifts  :  and  next  year  the  peace  of 
Paflarowitz,  between  them  and  the  Turks,  v/as  concluded,  Charles  employed- 
every  minute  of  his  leifure  in  making  arrangements  for  increafing  and  preferving  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.,  Hapjpily  for  him,  the  crowit 
of  Britain  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  an  event  which  gave  him  a  very,  de- 
cifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  connexions  of  George  I.  and  II.  witli  the  empire. 
Charles  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand.,  that,  about 
the  years  1724  and  1725,  a  breach  enfued  between  him  and  George  I.  and  foiin- 
fteadv  was  the  fyftcm  of  aifairs  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the  capital  powers, 
often  changed  tlicir  old  alliances,  and  concluded  new  ones  contradictory  to  their 
intereft.  \\  ithout  entering  into  particulars,,  it  is  fuxficient  to  obferve,  that  the- 
fafety  of  Hanover,  and  its  aggrandifement,  -was  the  main  objeft  of  tlie  Britifli  court  j. 
as  that  of  the  emperor  was.  the  eftabliihment  of  the  pi'agmatic  fancfion,  in  favour 
of  his  daughter,  the  late  emprefs-queen,  he  having  no  male  iffue.  Mutual  con- 
celhons  upon  thofe  great  points  reftored  a  good  underftanding  between  George  II.. 
and  the  emperor  Charles ;  and  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  allured  by  the  profpeft  of 
gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquiOied.  the  great  claims  he  had  upon  the  Au- 
lirian  fucceffion. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  bad  fuccefs  in  a  war  he  entered  into- with  the 
Turks,  which  he  had  undertaken  chiefly  to  indemnify  himfelf  tor  the  great  facri- 
fices  he  had  made  in  Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene 
was  then  dead,  and  he  had  no  general  to  fupply  his  pJace.  The  fyftem  of  France 
under  cardinal  Fleury  happened  at  that  time  to  be  pacific,  and  flie  obtained  for 
him,  from  the  Turks,  a  better  peace-  than  he  had  reafon  to  expecl.  Charles,  to 
keep  the  German  and  other  European  powers  eafy,  had,  before  his  death,  given 
his  eldeft  daughter,  the  late  emprefs-queen,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  a 
prince  wrb.o  could  biing  no  accefiion.  of  power  to  the  Auilrian  family.  Charles 
died  in  1740. 

He  was  no  fooner  in  the  grave,  than  all  he  had  fo  long  laboured  for  mufl  have 
been  overthrowir,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmnefs  of  George  II.  The  pragmatic 
fan6tion  was  attacked  on  all  hands.  The  young  king  of  Pruflia,  with  a  powerful 
arrny,  entered  and  conquered  Silefia.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
fet  up  clal:ris  direftly  incompatible  with  the  pragmatic  fan6tion,  and  in  this  they 
were  joined  by  France  ;  though  all  thofe  powers  had  folemnly  guaranteed  it.  The 
imperial  throne,  after  a  conliderable  vacancy,  w^as  filled  up  by  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  in  January  1742.  The  French  poured 
their  armies  into  Bohemia,  where  they  took  Prague ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
to  take  off  the  weight  of  Pruflia,  was  forced  to  cede  to  that  prince  the  mofl:  valu- 
able part  o^the  duchy  of  Silefia  by  a  formal  treaty. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  fufTcrings,  and  the  noble  fortitude  with  which  £he 
"bore  them,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe  arm.s  (he  threvv.herfelf 
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and  her  little  fon ;  and  though  they  had  been  always  remarkable  for  their  difaffec- 
tion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  declared  unanimoufly  in  her  favour.  Her  gene- 
rals drove  the  French  out  of  Bohemia  ;  and  George  11,  at  the  head  of  an  Erjglilh 
and  Planoverian  army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1743.  Charles  VIl.  v^'as 
at  this  time  miferable  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  driven  out  of  his  electoral  domi- 
nions (as  had  been  his  ancefior  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  for  fidingwith  France),  and 
would  have  given  the  queen  of  Hungary  almoft  her  own  terms ;  but  (lie  haughtily 
and  impoliticly  rejecfed  all  accommodation,  though  advifed  to  it  by  his  Britannic 
majefty,  her  beft,  and  indeed  only  friend.  This  obftinacy  gave  a  colour  for  the 
king  of  Pruilia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence  of  fupporiing  the  imperial  dig- 
nity :  but  though  he  took  Prague,  and  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom, 
he  was  riot  fupported  by  the  French ;  upon  which  he  abandoned  Bohemia,  and 
retired  to  Silelia.  This  event  confirmed  the  obftinacy  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
who  came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  that  Ihe  miglit  recover 
Silefia.  Soon  after,  his  imperial  majefty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  then  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to  her  Hungarian 
majefty,  after  furmounting  fome  difficulties,  was  choien  emperor,  by  the  title  of 
Francis  I. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againft  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  retarded  the  operations-  of  the  emprefs- 
queen  againft  Frederick,  king  of  PruHia.  The  latter  beat  the  emperor's  brother, 
prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  before  driven  the  Fruffians  out  of  Bohemia; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  emprefs-queen  was  fuch,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  thought 
proper  to  guarantee  to  him  the  pofleffion  of  Silefia,  as  ceded  by  treaty.  Soon  af- 
ter, Frederick  pretended  that  he  had  difcovered  a  fecret  convention  between  the 
emprefs  queen,  the  emprefs  of  Rulha,  and  the  king  of  Poland,  as  elector  of  Saxony, 
for  ll:ripping  him  of  his  dominions.  Upon  this  he  fuddenly  attacked  the  king  of- 
Poland  in  Saxon}',  defeated  his  troops,  and  took  pofi^effion  of  Drefden  ;  which 
he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  by 
which  the  king  of  Prufiia  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  now  become  great- 
duke  of  Tufcany,  for  emperor.  The  war  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  not 
only  to  the  difadvantage,  but  to  the  difcredit  of  the  Auftrians.  and  Dutch,  till  it 
was  finiflied  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  April  1748.  By  that  treaty, 
Silelia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Pruflia.  It  was  not  long  before 
that  monarch's  jealoulies  were  renewed  and  verified;  and  the  emprefs  of  P.utiia's 
views  falling  in  wirh  thofe  of  the  emprefs-queen  and  the  king  of  Poland,  who  vv^ere 
unnaturally  fupported  by  France  in  tlieir  new  fchemes,  a  frclh  war  was  kindled  in 
the  empire,  in  the  year  1756.  Frederick  declared  againft  the  admifiion  of  the  . 
Ruflians  into  Germany,  and  George  againft  that  of  the  French.  Upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples, all  former  dilterences  between  thofe  monarchs  were  forgotten;  and  the  Britilh 
parliament  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670,0001  to  his  Pruffian  majeftvj. 
dufing  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  fiames  of  which  were  now  re-kindled  witlx 
more  fury  than  ever. 

Frederick  once  more  broke  into  Saxony,  defeated  the  Imperial  general  Brown 
at  the  battle  of  Lovvofitz,  forced  the  Saxons  to»lay  down  their  arms,  though  almoft 
impregnably  fortified  at  Pirna,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  again  fled  to  his  regal 
dominions  in  Poland.  After  this,  his  Pruihan  m.ajefty  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  French  poiired,  by  one  quarter,  their  armies,  as  the  Ruftians  did 
theirs  by  another^  into  the  empire.  Ihe  conduft  of  Frederick  on  this  occafion  is 
fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  hillory.  Fie  broke  once  more  into  Bohemia  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  defeated  an  army  of  100,000  Auftrians,  under  general  Brown,, 
who  was  killed,  as  the  brave  mafhal  Schwerin  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Pruilians.  He 
then  befiegcd  Prague^  and  plied  it  with  a  moft  tremendous  artillery  ;  but  juft  as  he- 
was. 
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was  beginning  to  imagine  that  bis  troops  were  invincible,  they  were  defeated  at 
Colin,  by  the  Auftrian  general  Daun,  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to  fall  back 
upon  Eifenach.  The  operations  of  the  war  now  multiplied  every  day.  The  Im- 
perialifts,  mider  count  Daun,  were  formed  into  excellent  troops  :  but  they  were 
beaten  at  tlie  battle  of  Liffa,  and  the  Pruffians  took  Breflau,  and  obtained  many 
other  great  advantages.  The  Ruffians,  after  entering  Germany,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  war ;  and  the  cautious,  yet  enterprifing  genius  of  count  Daun,  laid  his 
Fi'uflian  majefty  under  infinite  difficulties,  notwithftanding  his  amazing  vi£lories. 
At  firft  he  defeated  the  Ruffians  at  Zorndorff ;  but  an  attack  made  upon  his  army, 
in  the  night-time,  by  count  Daun,  at  Hockkirchen,  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to 
his  affairs,  though  he  retrieved  them  with  exquifite  dexterity.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  facrifice  Saxony,  for  the  fafety  of  Silefia ;  and  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  few  periods  of  hiftory  afford  fuch  room  for  refleftion  as  this  campaign  did ; 
fix  fieges  were  raifed  almoft  at  the  fame  time ;  that' of  Colberg,  by  the  Ruffians  ; 
that  of  Leipfie,  by  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the 
empire ;  that  of  Drefden,  by  Daun ;  and  thofe  of  Neifs,  Cofel,  and  Torgau,  by 
the  Auftrians. 

Many  capital  fcenes  which  paffed  at  the  fame  time  in  Germany,  between  the' 
French,  who  were  driven  out  of  Hanover,  and  the  Engliffi,  or  their  allies,  mull:  be 
paffed  over,  on  account  of  the  brevity  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  this  compendium. 
The  operations  on  both  lides  were  of  little  importance  to  hiftory,  becaufe  nothing 
was  done  that  was  decifive,  though  extremely  burdenfome  and  bloody  to  Great 
Britain.  Great  was  the  ingratitude  of  the  emprefs-queen  to  his  Britannic  majefty, 
and  his  allies,  who  were  now  daily  threatened  with  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
Ruffians  had  taken  poffeffion  of  all  the  kingdonl  of  Pruffia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Col- 
berg., the  only  port  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  in  the  Balti'c.  Till  then,  he  had  enter- 
tained too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Ruffians  ;  but  he  foon  found  them  by  far  the 
moft  formidable  enemies  he  had,  advancing  under  count  Soltikoff,  in  a  body  of 
100,000  men,  to  Silefia.  In  this  diftrefs  he  a£led  with  a  courage  and  refolution 
that  bordered  upon  defpair ;  but  was,  at  laft,  totally  defeated  by  the  Ruffians, 
with  the  lofs  of  20,000  of  his  beft  men,  in  a  battle  near  Frankfort.  He  became 
now  the  tennis-ball  of  fortune.  Succeeding  defeats  feemed  to  announce  his  ruin, 
and  all  avenues  towards  peace  were  ffiut  up.  He  had  loft,  fince  the  firft  of  Ofto- 
ber  1756,  the  great  marffial  Keith,  and  forty  brave  generals,  befides  thofe  who 
were  wounded  and  made  prifoners.  At  Landffiut  the  imperial  general  Laudohn 
defeated  his  army  under  Fouquet,  on  which  he  had  great  dependence,  and  there- 
by opened  to  the  Auftrians  a  ready  gate  into  Silefia.  None  but  his  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty would  have  thought  of  continuing  the  war  under  fuch  repeated  loffes ;  but 
every  defeat  he  received  feemed  to  give  him  freffi  fpirits,  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  inaftivity  of  his  enemies  after  his  defeat  near  Frankfort,  except 
by  the  jealoufy  which  the  Imperial  generals  entertained  of  their  Ruff.an  allies 
They  had  taken  Berlin,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under  pecuniary  contribution ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Frederick  defeated  the  Imperialifts  in  the 
battle  of  Torgau,  in  which  count  Daun  was  wounded.  But  this  vifilory  coft  him 
.10,000  of  his  beft  troops.  New  reinforcements  which  arrived  every  day  from 
Ruffia,  the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the  Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the  Auftrians, 
feemed  almoft  to  have  completed  his  ruin,  when  his  moft  formidable  enemy,  the' 
eraprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  January  5,  1762;  George  11,  had  died  on  the  25th  of 
Oftober,  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illuftrious  perfonages  were  followed  by  great  confequences. 
The  Britifli  miniftry  of  George  lil.  were  folicitous  to  put  an  end  to  the  Vv'ar,  and 
the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled. his  armies.  His  Pruffian  majefty  was,  not- 
vathftanding,  fo  very  much  reduced  by  his  loffes,  that  the  emprefs-queen,  proba-' 
8  blv. 
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hh\  would  have  completed  h!s  deftruftion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  backwardnefs 
of  the  other  German  princes  to  annihilate  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh.  At  firft 
the  emprefs-queen  reje£ted  all  terms  propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  30^,000  men  to 
be  added  to  her  armies.  The  vifible  unwillingnefs  of  her  generals  to  execute  her 
orders,  and  the  fucceffes  obtained  by  his  Pruiiian  majefly,  at  laft  prevailed  upon 
her  to  agree  to  an  armiftice,  which  was  foon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertf- 
burg,  February  15,  1763,  which  again  fecured  to  his  Prulhan  majeliy  the  polfeflion 
of  Silefia. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor,  herhufband,  in  1765,  her  fon  Jofeph,  who  had 
been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fucceeded  him  in  the  empire.  Soon 
after  his  acceliion,  he  difcovered  great  ambition  and  a£livity.  He  joined,  in  the 
difmemberment  of  Poland,  with  Ruffia  and  Pruflia.  He  paid  a  vifit  incognito,  and~ 
with  moderate  attendants,  to  Rome  and  the  principal  courts  of  Italy ;  and  had  a 
perfonal  interview  with  his  Pruffian  majelly,  though  this  did  not  prevent  hoftilities 
from  commencing  between  Auftria  and  Pruflia,  on  acount  of  the  fucceflion  to  the 
deflorate  of  Bavaria.  The  Auftrian  claims  on  this,  occafion  were  ill  founded,  and 
the  efforts  to  fupport  them  unfuccefsful.  The  Emperor  next  made  a  fruitlefs 
demand  on  the  Dutch  for  the  free  navigation  of  theScheld,  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects, 
granted  a  moft  liberal  religious. toleration,  fuppreffed  moft  of  the  religious  orders 
of  both  fexes,  as  utterly  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  to  fociety  ;  and  in  1783,  by  an 
ediil,  he  abolitlied  the  remains  of  fervitude  and  villanage.  He  alfo  aboliihed  the 
ufe  of  torture  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  removed  many  of  the  grievances  un- 
der which  the  peafants  and  common  people  laboured.  He  was  a  prince  that  mixed 
with  his  fubjefts  with  an  eafe  and  affability  that  are  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of 
his  rank.  He  loved  the  converfation  of  ingenious  men,  and  appeared  folicitous  to 
cultivate  knowledge. 

'  Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  far  from  fortunate.  He  pronounced  his  own  fatire 
in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  himfelf —  "  Here,  lies  Jofeph  II.  unhappy  in  ail 
his  undertakings."  Unhappy,  becaufe  unfuccefsful,  and  unfuccefsful  becaufe  his 
imagin^ition  out-ran  his  judgment.  To  render  religion  independent,  fcience  free,  laws 
and  legiflation  more  perfeft  and  vigorous,  were  great  and  laudable  objefts- — but  he 
failed  in  all.  And  the  moment  before  his  death,  which  happened  at  Vienna,  on 
February,  20,  1790  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  26th  of  his  reign,  as  emperor 
of  the  R-omans,  and  the  tenth  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  he  endured  every 
aggravation  of  misfortune :  Brabant  torn  from  him ;  Hungary  bearing  off  in  noif/ 
triumph  its  crown  from  his  palace,  while  he  lay  fuffering  the  pangs  of  death his 
family  connexion  with  Ruflia  cut  afunder,  and  the  views  of  ambition  clofed  by  the 
death  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  ;  his  own  death,  too,  pronounced  inevitable  to  ■ 
him  before  he  could  view  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  at  Belgrade,  and  the  fingle 
fuccefs  of  his  life ;  again,  that  fuccefs  thrown  into  fufpence,  and  rendered 
doubtful  before  his  expiring  eyes,  by  the  terrible  news  of  the  danger  and  ex- 
pefted  defeat  of  Coburg.  Thus  did  he  drink  the  cup  of  bitternefs  to  the  very 
dregs. 

Peter-Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  fucceeded  his  brother  Jofeph  II.  and  en- 
gaged the  public  praife  by  repeated  inftances.  of  moderation,  and  foJid  principles. 
His  former  management  of  his  Italian  fovereignty,  which  was  prudent  and  bene- 
ficent. Clewed  that  he  afpired  to  truer  reputation  than  can  be  acquired  by  the 
mere  fplendours  of  royalty. — One  of  the  'bilhops  of  Hungary  having-  refufed  his 
licence  to  a  catholic  fubjefit  to  marry  a  proteftant  woman,  the  emperor  difmiffed 
him  from  his  fee ;  but  pardoned  him  afterwards  upon  conceflion,  and  deflred  the 
biflxvp  to  exhort  his  brethren  to  comply  with  the  imperial  ordinances,  elfe  no 
favour  liiould  be  fliewn. 

The 
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Tlie  conference  ?d  Pilnitz,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  PrmTia,  and  the 
«le61or  of  Saxonv,  is  the  moft  memorable  event  fmce  the  peace  with  Turkey. 
A  proportional  diminution  of  the  forces  of  Auftria  and  PrulTia,  the  exchange  of 
the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  the  fecularization  of  many  German  bifliopricks,  are 
fome  of  the  articles  mentioned.  A  more  probable  object  was  to  eftablifli  an  al- 
liance between  the  above  powers  for  mutual  defence,  and  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  peace  of  Germany.  After  much  irrefolution,  Leopold  feeraed  at  length  re- 
folved  on  war,  when  he  died  of  a  pleuritic  fever  on  the  firll:  of  March  1792,  after 
an  illnefs  of  four  days. 

His  fon  Francis  was  raifed  t©  the  imperial  tlirone  in  the  middle  of  July  follow- 
ing. The  politics  of  the  court  of  Vienna  continued  unchanged,  and  Francis feems 
even  a  more  violent  enemy  to  the  French  revolution  than  his  father.  The  impe- 
rial cities,  however,  whofe  trade  will  much  fuffer,  and  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  a 
friend  of  peace,  wiflied  to  decline  the  conteft.  The  extraordinary  terms  upon 
which  the  emperor  is  obliged  to  borrow  money,  announces  the  difficulties  he  la- 
bours under  in  endeavouring  to  accomplifli  his  plan.  Whoever  brings  filver  or 
gold  to  the  mint,  receives  an  obligation  on  paper  for  the  re-payment  of  it  in  fpecie, 
•at  the  end  of  fix  years,  with  an  intercft  of  four  and  a  half,  and  a  premium  of  four 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Twenty  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  and  fome  hundred  marks 
,of  gold,  have  been  already  obtained  in  confequence  of  this  offer. 

The  new  partition  of  Poland  has  induced  the  emperor,  in  an  official  note,  to 
exprefs  his  furprife  that  the  courts  of  Peterlburgh  and  Berlin  had  appropriated  to 
themfelv^s  a  much  greater  portion  of  Poland  than  was  agreed  upon  at  the  con- 
vention at  Pilnitz ;  the  emperor,  however,  profeffes,  that  he  does  not  wifli  that 
this  opening  fliould  give  the'  leaft  umbrage  to  thofe  powers ;  but  hopes  that  they 
will  literally  conform  to  the  convention  which  took  place  between  them  on  the 
fubjecl  of  this  partition. 

The  confumption  of  men  and  money,  which  the  war  with  France  has  already 
caufed,  compels  the  Germanic  body  to  make  the  greateft  efforts  to  procure  frefli 
fupplies  for  the  continuance  of  this  conteft,  which  is  as  novel  in  its  kind,  as  its 
iffue  will  be  important.  In  February,  1794,  the  Auftrian  envoy  at  the  diet  of 
Pv-atilbon  delivered  a  note  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  to  demand  the  fenfe  of  the 
Germanic  ftates,  refpe^ting  the  neceffity  of  arming  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  and  the  fumiihing  of  a  triple  contingent  on  the  part  of  the 
faid  ftates.  In  this  note  the  emperor  obferves,  that  all  Europe  knows  the  mani- 
fold and  juft  grounds  which  have  compelled  the  Germanic  empire,  united  under 
its  fupreme  chief,  to  declare  a  general  war,  for  the  m.aintenance  of  the  ft:rictefl: 
covenants,  and  the  moft  facred  treaties  ;  for  the  prefervation  of  all  focial  order, 
from  a  wild,  deftruclive,  and  moll  anarchic  tyranny,  falfcly  called  freedom ;  for 
the  defence  of  an  acknowledged  religion  from  peftilential  atheifm,  &c.  Src.  The  em- 
peror further  obferves,  that  the  general  requifition  of  the  figliting  men  in  France 
has  cxTefted  fuch  a  fuperlority,  and  produced  fuch  a  change  m  the  mode  of  making 
war,  that  it  fccms  in  fome  manner  to  call  for  a  fimilar  meafure,  viz.  the  rifing  in 
a  niafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  other  places,  in 
order  to  procure  fai^ety  to  the  loyal  fubjefts  of  the  empire,  againft  the  ravages  of 
the  comnion  enemy.  But  the  affairs  of  this  country  being  entirely  interwoven 
with  thofe  of  France,  they  have  been  detailed  in  the  tranfa6tions  of  that  people, 
under  which  they  will  appear  with  more  connection. 

Franci.s-Joseph-Charles,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  was  born  February  3,  17683  and  married,  January  6,  1788,  Elizabeth 
princefs  of  Wirtemberg,  who  died  1790.    Fie  married,  2dly,  September  17,  1790, 
J\'i9,ria-Therel'a  of  Naples,  his  coufin.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  Peter-Leopold, 
S  '  .  late 
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late  emperor,  March  i,  1792,  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, and,  July  14,  1792,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany. 

He  had  no  iflue  by  his  firft  marriage.    By  the  latter  he  has  a  daughter, 

Maria  Therefa,  born  December  12,  1791. 

The  late  emperor,  Peter-Leopold,  had  fifteen  children,  the  eldeft  of  whom  is 
the  prefent  emperor ;  the  others  are, 

Ferdinand-Jofeph,  born  May  5,  1769;  married,  September  17,  1790,  Maria 
Amelia  of  Naples. 

Charles-Lewis,  born  September  3,  1771. 

Alexander-Leopold-Jofeph,  born  Auguft  i,  1772. 

Maximilian,  born  December  23,  1774,  died  May  9,  1778. 

Jofeph-Anthony,  born  May  9,  1776. 

Anthony-Vi6lor,  born  Auguft  31,  1779- 

A  fon,  born  January  20,  1782. 

Regnier-Jerom,  born  September  30,  1783. 

Therefa- Jofepha-Charlotta-Jane,  born  January  14,  1767. 

Maria,  born  January  14,  1767;  married,  O6lober  18,  1787,  Anthony,  brother 
to  the  eIe£lor  of  Saxony. 

Mary-Ann-Ferdinanda-Jofepha,  bom  April  21,  1770. 

Mary-Clementina-Jofepha,  born  April  24,  1777  s  married,  September,  1790, 
Francis- Januarius,  prince  royal  of  Naples. 

Maria-Jofepha-Therefa,  born  October  15,  1780. 
A  princefs,  born  October  22,  1784. 
Maria  Antonietta,  born  and  died  in  1786. 

The  late  emperor  has  living  two  fifters,  and  one  brother  unmarried.  Thofe  mar'^ 
ried  are, 

Maria-Chriftiana-Jofepha,  born  May  13,  1742;  married,  April  8,  1766,  to  prince 
Albert  of  Saxony. 

Mary- Amelia- Jofepha,  born  February  26,  1 746  ;  married  to  the  reigning  duke 
of  Parma,  June  27,  1769. 

Mary-Caroline-Louifa,  born  Auguft  13,  17523  married,  April  7,  1768,  to  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Ferdinand-Ch.-Antonine,  born  June  i,  1754J  married  to  the  princefs  Maria- 
Beatrice,  of  Modena,  and  has  iflue, 

Maria- Antonietta,  bom  November  2,  17555  married  to  Lewis  XVL  the  late  un-* 
fortunate  king  of  the  French. 

Electors.]  Three  ecclefiaftical  electors,  called  Electoral  Highnefles;  and  five 
fecular  ones,  Moft  Serene  Eleftoral  Highnefles, 

Ecclesiastical  Electors.] 

1 .  Frederick-Charles-Jofeph,  baron  of  Erthal,  archbifliop  and  eleftor  of  Mentz, 

bom  July  18,  1774. 

2.  Prince  Clement  of  Saxony,  (fon  of  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland,)  born  Sep- 

tember 28,  1739.  Archbifliop  and  eledor  of  Treves,  February  10,  1768  ; 
alfo  bifliop  of  Treifingen  and  Augfburgh,  by  difpenfation  from  the  pope. 

3.  Maximilian-Francis,  brother  to  the  late  emperor,  grand  mafter  of  the  Teu- 

tonic order,  archbifliop  and  ek£lor  of  Cologne,  and  bifliop  of  Munfter, 
born  December  8,  1756. 
Secular  Electors.] 

1.  Francis- Jofeph-Charles,  emperor  of  Germany,  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 

&c.  born  February  3,  1768. 

2.  Frederick-Auguftus  IV.  ele£ior  and  duke  of  Saxony,  born  December  23, 1750  j 

married,  January  17,  1769,  to  the  princefs  Amelia-Augufta,  of  Deux  Fonts. 

3.  Charles-Frederick,  elector  and  marquis  of  Brandenburgh. 
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4.  The  prince  of  Deux  Fonts,  eleftor  palatine,  &c. 

5.  Georo^e  III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  eleftor  of  Hanover,  &c. 
Saxe-Gotha.]    Erneft-Lewis,  duke  of,  nephew  to  the  late  princefs  dowager 

of  Wales,  born  January  30,  1745 ;  married.  May  21,  1769,  to  Maria-Charlotte  of 
Saxe-Meningen,  by  whom  he  has, 

1.  Erneil,  born  February  27,  1770. 

2.  Emihus-Leopold,  born  November  24,  1772. 

His  brother, 
Auguftus,  born  Augufl  14,  1747. 
Mecklenburgh.]    The  houfe  of  Mecklenburgh  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
viz. 

I.  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin.  Frederick,  reigning  duke,  born  November  9, 171 7; 
married,  in  1 746,  Louifa-Frederica,  daughter  of  Frederick-Lewis,  hereditary  prince 
of  Worteraburg  Stutgard,  born  February  3,  1722 ;  they  have  no  iffue.  Iffae  of 
the  late  prince  Lewis,  by  the  princefs  Charlotte-Sophia,  of  Saxe-Coburgh-Saael- 
field.  _  _  . 

Frederick-Francis,  born  December  10,  1756,  fifter  to  the  reigning  duke. 
Princefs  Uhica-Sophia,  born  July  i,  1723,  governefs  of  the  convent  of  Rhune. 

II.  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. — Adolphus-Frederick,  reigning  duke,  (knight  of  the 
garter,)  born  May  5,  1738.    His  brothers  and  fillers  are, 

1.  Charles-Lewis-Frederick,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Hanoverian  fervice,  born 

Oftober  10,  1741  ;  married,  September  18,  1768,  to  Frederica-Charlotta- 
Louifa,  of  Heffe-Darmftadt,  by  whom  he  had  iffue, 

1.  Carolina-Georgina-Louifa-Frederica,  born  November  17,  1769. 

2.  Therefa-Matilda-Amelia,  born  April  5,  1778. 

2.  Erneft-Gotlob-Albert,  major-general  in  the  Hanoverian  fervice,  and  governor 

of  Zell,  born  Auguft  7,  1742. 

3.  Chriftiana-Sophia-Albertina,  born  December  6,  1735. 

4.  Charlotte,  queen  confort  of  Great  Britain,  born  May  19,  1744J  married 

September  8,  1761 ;  crowned  September  22,  1761. 


The   KINGDOM,  of    PRUSSIA,  formerly 
DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 

Lat.  52Ho--to  55°-50  N. 
Long.  i6°-oo — to  23°-23  E. 

Containing  22,244  Square  Miles,  with  67  Inhabitants  in  each — The  whole 
Dominions  60,000  Square  Miles,  with  104  Inhabitants  to  each. 

Situation,  boundaries,  7  'T^HIS  country  is  bounded  to  the  North  by  part 
AND  extent.  5^    ^     of  Samogitiaj  to  the  fouth,  by  Poland 

Proper  and  Mafovia ;  to  the  eaft,  by  part  of  Lithuania ;  and  to  the  Weft,  by 
Polifti  Pruffia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  160  miles,  and  breadth 
about  112. 

Name,  air,  soil,  produce,  7    The  name  of  Pruffia  is  probably  derived  from 
and  RIVERS.  ^the  Boruffi,  its  ancient  inhabitants.    The  air  is 

whokfome,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn,  and  abounding  with  pit-coal  and  fuel. 
Its  animal  productions  are  horfes,  flieep,  deer  and  game,,  wild  boars  and  foxes. 

9  Its 
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Its  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  ftored  with  fiflies ;  and  amber,  which  is  thought  to  be 
formed  of  an  oil  coagulated  with  vitriol,  is  found  on  its  coaft  towards  the  Baltic. 
The  woods  furnifli  the  inhabitants  with  wax,  honey,  and  pitch,  belides  quantities 
of  pot-afhes.  The  rivers  here  fometimes  do  damage  by  inundations  ;  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Viftula,  the  Pregel,  the  Memel  or  Mamrael,  the  PafTarge,  and  the 
Elbe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners, I     As  Pruffia,  fince  the  beginning 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  j  of  the  prcfcnt  century,  has  become 

a  moft  refpettable  power  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  may  be  proper  to 
deviate  from  the  ufual  plan,  and  to  bring  before  the  eye  the  whole  of  his  Prufllan 
majeftv's  territories,  which  lie  fcattered  in  other  divifions  of  Germany,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  with  their  names ;  all  which  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table. 


Proteftants.    Countries'  Names. 


Square 
Miles, 


3 


D3 


Chief  Cities. 


Poland. 

Up.  Saxony. 

Lo.  Saxony. 
Bohemia 

Weftphalia. 


Netherlands 
Switzerland. 


5  Ducal  Pruffia 
1  Royal  Pruffia 
(  Brandenburg 

Pomerania 
f  Swedifli  Pomerania 
y  Magdeburg 
I  Halberftadt 
X  Glatz 
1  Silefia 
Minden 

Ravenlburg 

Lingen 

Cleves 

Meurs 

Mark 

Eaft  Friefland 
Lippe 
Gulich 
Tecklenburg 
Gelder 
Neufchatel 


9'95o 
6,400 

10,910 

4,820 

2,991 

1,535 
450 

550 
10,000 

595 
5^5 

120 
630 

35 
980 
690 

25 
528 

36 
360 
320 


Total—  51,281 


260 
118 
215 
150 
90 
63 
42 

38 
196 
42 
38 

IS 
43 
10 

5^ 
46 
8 

44 
12 

34 
3^ 


1 12 
104 
1 10 


KONINGSBERG 

Elbing 
Berlin 


54.-43  N.  Lat, 
21-35  E.  Lon, 
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48 
50 
17 
23 

9a 

26 

34 
II 

21 
6 

43 
32 

4 
24 

6 
23 
20 


Stetin 
Magdeburg 
Halberftadt 
Glatz 

Minden. 

Ravenlburg 

Lingen 

Cleves 

Meurs 

Ham 

Emden 

Lipftadt 

Gulich 

Tecklenburg 

Gelders 

Neufchatel 


Belides  a  great  part  of  Silefia,  which  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  under  various  pretences, 
hath  wrefted  from  Auftria ;  availing  himfelf  alfo  of  the  internal  troubles  in  Poland, 
he,  by  virtue  of  no  other  right  than  that  which  a  powerful  army  confers  on  every  tyrant, 
feized  upon  Thorn,  with  the  countries  on  the  Viftula,  the  Neifter,  and  other  territories 
contiguous  to  his  own  dominions,  clofe  to  the  walls  of  Dantzic.  Thefe  acquifitions  may 
be  traced  in  the  map.   


I  fhall  here  confine  myfelf  to  Pruffia  as  a  kingdom,  becaufe  his  Pruffian  majefty's 
other  dominions  fall  under  the  defcription  of  the  countries  where  they  lie. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  alone  were,  by  Dr.  Bufching,  computed  to 
amount  to  635,998  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Since  the  year  17 19,  it  is 
computed  that  about  34,000  colonifts  have  removed  thither  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany;  of  which  number  1 7,000  were  Saltzburghers.  Thefe  emi- 
grants have  built  400  fmall  villages,  11  towns,  86  feats,  and  50  new  churches; 
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and  have  founded  looo  village  fchools,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  country  named 
Little  Lithuania. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of.  the  reft  of  Germany. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  cuftoms  and  diverfions. 

Religion,  schools,  7     The  religion  of  Prufiia  is  very  tolerant.    The  efta- 
AND  ACADEMIES.      3  bliflied  rcligions  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- - 
vinifts,  but  chiefly  the  former;  but  papifts,  antipsdobapiifts,  and  almoft  all  other 
fe£is,  are  here  tolerated.    The  country,  as  well  as  the  towns,  abounds  in  fchools. 
An  univerfity  was  founded  at  Koninglberg  in  1 544. 

Cities.]  The  kingdom  of  Pruffia  is  divided  into  the  German  and  Lithuanian  : 
departments;  the  former  of  which  contain  280  pariflies,  and  the  latter  105. 

Koningfl3erg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  feated  on  the  river  Pregel,  over 
which  it  has  feven  bridges,  is  about  84  miles  from  Dantzic.  According  to  ,Dr. 
Bufching,  this  city  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  3,800  houfes,  and 
about  6o,®oo  inhabitants.  This  computation  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  becaufe 
it  fuppofes,  at  an  average,  near  fixteen  perfons  in  ev£ry  houfe.  Koninglberg  has 
ever  made  a  conflderable  figure  in  commerce  and  fliipping,  its  river  being  navigable 
for  fliips ;  of  which  493  foreign  ones  arrived  here  in  the  year  1752,  befides  298 
coafters ;  and  3  7  3  floats  of  timber  were,  in  the  compafs  of  that  year,  brought  down 
the  Pregel.  This  city,  befides  its  college  or  univerfity,  which  contains  38  profef- 
fors,  boafts  of  magnificent  palaces,  a  town-houfe,  and  exchange ;  not  to  mention 
gardens  and  other  embellifliments.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  citadel,  which  is 
called  Fredericfburg,  and  is  a  regular  fquare. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1  Germany. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.         }  ^  . 

Commerce  AND  manufactures.]  The  Pruffian"manufa£tures  are  not  incon- 
fiderable:  they  confift  of  glafs,  iron-work,  paper,  gunpowder,  copperj  and  brafs 
mills ;  manufactures  of  cloth,  camblet,  linen,  filk,  ftockings,  and  other  articles. 
The  inhabitants  export  variety  of  naval  ftores,  amber,  linfeed  and  hempfeed,  oat- 
meal, fifli,  mead,  tallow,  and  caviar ;  and  it  is  faid  that  500  fliips  are  loaded  every 
year  with  thofe  commodities,  chiefly  from  Koningflberg. 

^  Constitution  and  government.]  His  Pruffian  majefty  isabfolute  through 
all  his  dominions,  and  he  avails  himfelf  to  the  full  of  his  power.  The  government 
of  this  kingdom  is  by  a  regency  of  four  chancellors  of  ftate,  viz.  i.  The  great 
mafl:er ;  2.  The  great  burgrave ;  3.  The  great  chancellor;  and,  4.  The  great 
marfhal.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  councils,  and  37  bailiwicks.  The  ftates  con- 
fifl:,  I.  Of  counfellors  of  ftate  ;  2.  Of  deputies  from  the  nobility  ;  and,  3.  From  the 
commons.  Befides  thefe  inftitutions,  his  late  majefty  ere£ted  a  board  for  commerce 
and  navigation, 

Revenues.]  His  PruflTian  majefty,  by  means  of  the  happy  fituation  of  his  coun^ 
try,  its  inland  navigation,  and  the  flcilful  regulations  of  his  predeceflTor,  derives  an 
am.azing  revenue  from  this  country,  which,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was 
the  feat  of  boors  and  barbarifm.  It  is  faid,  that  amber  alone  brings  him  in  26,000 
dollars  annually.  His  other  revenues  arife  from  his  demefnes,  his  duties  of  cuftoms 
and  tolls,  and  the  fubfidies  yearly  granted  by  the  feveral  ftates  ;  but  the  exaft  fum 
is  not  known :  though  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  very  confiderable,  from  the  im- 
menfe  charges  of  the  late  war.  The  revenue,  which  the  king  draws  from  Silefia, 
amounts  annually  to  5,854,632  rix-doliars,  and  after  deducing  the  expences  of  the 
military  eftablifliment,  and  all  others,  there  is  a  net  revenue  of  1,554,632  rix-dol- 
lars.  The  revenues  were  much  encreafed'  by  the  conqueft  of  Polifh  PruflTia : 
txclufive  of  its  fertility,  commerce,  and  population,  its  local  fituation  is  of  vaft 
importance,  as  it  lies  between  his  German  dominions  and  his  kingdom  of  Prufl^ia. 
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By  this  acquifition,  his  dominions  are  compa£l,  and  his  troops  tnay  march  from 
Berlin  to  Koningfberg  without  interruption. 

Military  strength.]  The  Pruffian  army,  even  in  time  of  peace,  confifts  of 
about  iSo,ooo  of  the  heft  difciphned  troops  in  the  world  ;  and  during  the  laft  war, 
that  force  was  augmented  to  300,000  men.  But  this  great  military  force,  however 
it  may  aggrandize  the  power  and  importance  of  the  king,  is  utterly  inconfiftent 
with  the  interefts  of  the  people.  The  army  is  chiefly  compofed  of  provincial 
regiments the  whole  Pruflian  dominions  being  divided  into  circles  or  cantons ;  in 
each  of  which,  one  or  more  regiments,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  populoufnefs 
of  the  divifion,  have  been  originally  raifed,  and  from  it  the  recruits  continue  to  be 
taken  ;  and  each  particular  regiment  is  always  quartered,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
near  the  canton  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn  Whatever  number  of  fons  a 
peafant  may  have,  they  are  all  liable  to  be  taken  into  the  fervice  except  one,  who 
is  left  to  allift  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  The  reft  wear  badges  from  their 
childhood,  to  mark  that  they  are  obliged  to  enter  into  the  fervice  whenever  they 
are  called  upon.  But  the  maintaining  fo  large  an  army  occafioned  fuch  a  drain 
from  population,  and  fuch  a  withdrawing  of  ftrength  from  the  labours  of  the 
earth,  that  the  late  king  endeavoured  to  fave  his  own  peafantry,  by  raifmg  as  many 
recruits  as  he  could  from  other  countries.  Thefe  foreign  recruits  remain  continu- 
ally with  the  regiments  in  which  they  arc  placed  ;  while  the  native  Pruffians  have 
every  year  fome  months  of  furlough,  during  which  they  return  to  labour  in  their 
native  villages. 

Arms,  and  orders  of,  knighthood.]  The  royal  arms  of  Pruffia  are  argent, 
an  eagle  difplayed,  fable,  crowned,  or,  for  Pruffia.  Azure,  the  imperial  fceptre, 
or,  for  Courland.  Argent,  an  eagle  difplayed,  gules,  with  femicircular  wreaths, 
for  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg.  To  thefe  are  added  the  refpe6live  arms  of  the 
feveral  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  Pruffian  Crown. 

There  are  four  orders  of  knighthood;  the  order  of  "  Concord^"  inftituted  by 
Chriftian-Erneft,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  year  1660,  to-  diftinguiffi  his 
exertions  for  reftoring  peace  to  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe.  The  badge  is  a 
gold  crofs  of  eight  points,  enamelled  .white ;  in  the  centre  a  medal  bearing  two 
olive  branches  pafiing  faltier-wife  through  two  crowns,  and  circumfcribed  with  the 
word  Cone  or  dans. The  crofs  is  furmounted  with  an  .e]e(£ioral  crown,  and  is 
worn  pendent  to  an  orange  ribband.^  Frederick  III.  ele£lor  of  Brandenburg,  and 
afterwards  king  .of  Pruffia,  inftituted,  in  1685,  the  order  oi'"-^  Generojity.'"  The 
knights  wear  a  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  blue,  having  in  the  centre  this 
motto,  "  La  Generojite*'  pende'ntlo  a  blue  ribband. 

The  fame  prince  inftituted  the  order  of  the  "  Black  Eagle"  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation  at  Koningfberg,  in.  the  year  1.70Q;  the  fovereign  is  always  grand-mafter, 
and  the  number  of  knights,  exclufive  of  the  royal  family,  is  limited  to  thirty,  who 
muft  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  "  Generofity"  previous  to  their  receiving  thisj- 
unlefs  they  be  fovereign  princes.  The  enlign  of  the  order  is  a  gold  crofs,  of  eight 
points,  enamelled  .blue,  having  at  each  angle  a  fpread  eagle,  enamelled  black,:: 
being  the  arms  of  Pruffia,  and  charged  in  the  centre  with  a  cypher  of  the  letters 
F.  R.  Each  knight  commonly  wears  this  pendent  to  a  broad  orange  ribband  (out 
of  refpeft  to  the  Orange  family)  worn  faffi-wife  over  the  left  ffioulder,  and  a  filver 
ftar  embroidered  on  the  left  fide  of  the  coat,  whereon  is  an  efcutcheon,  containino- 
a  fpread  eagle,  holding  in  one  claw  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  and  in  the  other  a  thunder- 
bolt, with  this  matto  in  gold  letters  round,  "  Suum  aiique."  On  days  of  ceremony, 
the  knights  wear  the  badge  pendent  to  a  collar,  compofed  of  round  pieces  of  gold, 
each  enamelled  with  four  cyphers  of  the  letters  F.  R.  in  the  centre  of  the  pitce  is 

fet 
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fet  a  diamond,  and  over  each  cypher  a  regal  crown,  intermixed  alternately  with 
eagles  difplayed,  enamelled  black,  and  holding  in  their  claws  thunderbolts  of  gold. 
The  knights'  caps  are  of  black  velvet  with  white  plumes. 

Tlie  order  of  "  Merif  was  inftituted  by  the  late  king  in  the  year  1740,  to  re- 
ward the  merit  of  perlons  either  in  arms  or  arts,  without  diftinftion  of  birth,  reli- 
gion, or  country  ;  the  king  is  fovereign,  and  the  number  of  knights  unlimited. 
The  enfign  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points,  enamelled  blue,  and  edged  with  gold,  having 
-in  the  centre  a  cy-phcr  of  the  letters  F.  R.  and  in  each  angle  an  eagle  difplayed, 
■black,  on  the  two  upper  points  the  regal  crown  of  Pruliia ;  on  the  reverfe,  the 
motto,  "  Pour  k  Merited  The  badge  is  worn  round  the  neck,  pendent  to  a  black 
-ribband,  edged  with  filver. 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Pruffia,  like  that  of  other  kingdoms,  is  loft 
'in  the  clouds  of  romance.  The  early  inhabitants,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  de- 
■fcended  from  the  Sclavonians,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  who, 
on  pretence  of  converting  them  to  Chriftianity,  wanted  to  fubjefl:  them  to  llavery. 
They  made  a  noble  ftand  againft  the  kings  of  Poland  ;  one  of  whom,  Boleflaus  IV. 
was  by  them  defeated  and  killed  in  1163.  They  continued  independent,  and 
pagans,  till  the  time  of  the  crufades,  when  the  German  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  about  the  year  1227,  undertook  their  converfion  by  the  edge  of  the  fword, 
on  condition  of  having,  as  a  reward,  the  property  of  the  country  when  conquered. 
A  long  feries  of  wars  followed,  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pruffia  were 
almoft  extirpated  by  the  religious  knights,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after 
committing  the  moft  incredible  barbarities,  peopled  the  country  with  Germans. 
After  a  vaft  wafte  of  blood,- in  1466,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  Cafimir  IV.  king  of  Poland,  who  had  undertaken  the 
caufe  of  the  oppreffed  people ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  part  now  called 
Folilli  Pruffia  ffiould  continue  a  free  province,  under  the  king's  proteftion ;  and 
that  the  knights  and  the  grand-mafter  ihould  poffefs  the  other  part,  acknowledging 
themfelves  vaffals  of  Poland.  This  gave  rife  to  frefli  wars,  in  which  the  knights 
endeavoured,  but  unfuccefsfully,  to  throw  off  their  vaffalage.  In  1525,  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  laft  grand-mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  laid  afide 
the  habit  of  his  order,  embraced  Lutheranifm,  and  concluded  a  peace  at  Cracow, 
by  which  the  margrjive  M^as  acknowledged  duke  of  theeaft  part  of  Pruffia  (for- 
merly called,  for  that  reafon.  Ducal  Pruffia),  but  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and 
to  defcend  to  his  male  heirs ;  and  upon  failure  of  his  male  iffue,  to  his  brothers  and 
their  male  heirs.  Thus  ended  the  fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order,  after  it  had 
fubfifted  near  300  years.  In  1657,  the  elefilor  Frederick-William  of  Brandenburg, 
defervedly  called  the  Great,  had  Ducal  Pruffia  confirmed  to  him  \  and  by  the  con- 
ventions of  Welau  and  Bromberg,  it  was  freed,  by  John  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland, 
from  vaffalage. 

As  the  proteftant  religion  had  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  mar- 
grave Albert,  and  the  eleftors  of  Brandenburg  were  now  of  that  perfuafion,  the 
proteftant  intereft  favoured  them  fo  much,  that  Frederick,  the  fon  of  Frederick- 
William  the .  Great,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Pruffia,  in  a  folemn 
;affembly  of  the  ftates,  proclaimed,  January  18,  1701,  andfoon  after  acknowledged 
as  fuch  by  all  the  powers  of  Chriftendom.  His  grandfon,  the  late  king  of  Prulfia, 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  family,  is  filent  concerning  this  firft  king's  talents  for 
government,  but  expatiates  on  thofe  of  his  own  father,  Frederick- William,  who 
fucceeded  in  17 13.  The  latter  certainly  was  a  prince  of  ftrong  natural  parts,  and 
greatly  increafed  the  revenues  of  his  country,  but  too  often  at  the  expence  of  hu- 
ji^ianjty.    At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  he  is  faid  to  have  left  feven 
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millions  fterling  in  his  treafury,  which  enabled  his  fon  Frederick  III.  by  his  won- 
derful victories,  and  the  more  wonderful  dexterity  by  which  he  repaired  his 
defeats,  to  become  the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age.  Frederick  improved  the 
arts  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a  poet,  philofopher, 
and  iegiilator.  The  principal  tranfatlions  of  his  reign  have  already  been  related 
in  our  account  of  the  hiftory  of  Germany.  In  the  year  1783  he  publilhed  a  refcript, 
lignifying  his  pleafure  that  no  kneeling  in  future  lliould  be  praQifed  in  honour  of 
his  perfon,  alligning  for  his  reafon,  that  this  aft  of  humiliation  was  not  due  but  to 
the  Divinity :  and  vaft  fums  were  expended  by  him  in  draining  marflies,  eftablifli- 
ing  factories,  fettling  colonies,  relieving  diftrefs,  and  in  other  purpofes  of  philaa- 
thropy  and  policy. 

The  celebrated  Germanic  union,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  conflitution,  con- 
cluded in  the  laft  year  of  the  life  of  Frederick  111.  is  faid  to  be  in  part  the  work  of 
that  great  man.  He  conceived  the  firfl:  idea  of  it  in  the  year  1 784,  and  it  was 
publicly  concluded  in  July  1785.  This  patriotic  union  had  no  other  end  but  to 
lecure  and  prcferve  the  ancient  and  venerable  conflitution  of  the  empire. 

It  is  felf-evident  that  the  happy  ftate  of  the  Fruffian  monarchy  will  depend  al- 
ways on  the  genius  and  aftivity  of  its  fovereigns  :  a  Frederick  III.  as  ftyled  by  foreign 
writers*,  was  abfolutely  necefiary  in  order  to  give  to  his  new  kingdom  a  degree  of 
power,  which  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  firft  monarchies  of  Europe ;  to  alTure  it  a 
confiftence,  which  will  be  fo  long  permanent  as  the  maxims  of  good  government 
are  obferved ;  and  to  make  it  perform  the  brilliant,  although  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult part,  which  it  is  oWiged  to  fuftain  on  account  of  the  local  pofition  of  the  mon- 
archy, for  its  own  proper  prefervation,  and  that  of  the  balance  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe,  Frederick  iii.  king  of  Pruffia,  and  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  after  a  reign 
of  46  years,  died  Auguft  17,  1786,  aged  75,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  the 
prefent  king,  who  has  made  many  wife  and  falutary  regulations  for  his  fubjefts, 
and  hath  eftablilhed  a  court  of  honour  to  prevent  the  diabolical  praftice  of  duel- 
ling in  his  dominions. 

The  exertions  of  Pruffia  againft  France  have  -been  already  related  in  our  ac- 
count of  that  nation.  If  we  credit  the  French  accounts,  the  alliance  between,. 
Pruffia  and  Auftria  is  condemned  by  all  the  great  Pruffian  ftatefmenj  has  produced 
a  political  fchifm  in  the  court  of  Berlin ;  and  a  general  difcontent  prevails  in 
Pruffia.  The  war  exhaufts  the  treafures  laid  up  by  the  great  Frederick ;  and  the 
recruiting  of  the  army  has  become  fo  difficult,  that  the  minifters  cannot,  without 
endangering  the  interior  tranquillity,  fend  the  king  an  army  of  30,000  men,  which 
he  ordered.  In  confequence  of  this,  together  with  the  affairs  of  Poland  requiring 
immediate  attention,  the  Pruffian  monarch  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
gi  eat  caufe  of  the  allies.  Jealoufies  certainly  prevail  between  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna, 

The  condu£f  of  Pruffia  with  regard  to  Poland  we  can  hardly  explain  ;  and  it 
would  apparently  have  been  more  for  the  interefi  of  the  former  to  have  erefted 
the  latter  as  a  formidable  independent  barrier  againft  Ruffia  and  Auftria,  than  to 
have  expofed  itfelf  to  the  enormous  and  increafed  power  of  Ruilia.  Pruffia  is  no 
longer  guided  by  the  councils  of  the  great  Frederick ;  and  Ihould  that  kingdom 
continue  to  purfue  an  impolitic  fylcem  of  conduft,  the  inferiority  of  its  extent  and, 
refources  will  caufe  it  to  vaniih  as  faddenly  as  it  arofe. 

Frederick  IV.  king  of  Pruffia,  and  elector  of  Brandenburg,  born  September  25;. 
1 744 ;  married,  July  14,  1 765,  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth-Chrilliana  Ulrica,  of  Brunf- 

*  His  latemajefty  was  the  third  eleftor  of  Bran-  the  firft  name  fignifyi  rich  by  war,  the  fecond 
denburg,  but  only  the.  fecond  king  of  Pruifia  of  rich  in  peace.  In  his  o  .vn  memoirs,  he  ftyles  him- 
the  name  of  Frederick,  or,  as  he  wrote  it,  Federick  j     feif  Federick  IX.  ^ 
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wic  Wolfenbuttle.  zd\y  on  July  14,  1769  to  Frederlca-Louifa,  of  Hefle  Darmftadtj 
fucceeded  his  uncle  Frederick  III.  Auguft  17,  1786. 

Iflue  by  the  firft  marriage. 
Frederica-  Charlotta-Ulrica-Catharine,  born  May  7,  1767  ;  married,  September 
29,  1 791,  to  the  duke  of  York,  the  fecond  fon  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 

Iffue  by  the  latter  marriage. 

1.  Frederick-William,  born  Auguft  3,  1770. 

2.  Frederick-Lewis-Charles,  born  Auguft  3j  1773- 

3.  Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina,  born  November  18,  17745  married,  OQober 
r,  1 791,  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange. 

4.  Frederick-Chriftian-Auguftus,  born  May  i,  1780. 

5.  Another  prince,  born  December  20,  5781. 

6.  Another  prince,  born  July,  1783. 


Queen  dowager,  Elizabeth-Chriftiana  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttle/  born  l^o- 
vember  8,  17 15. 

Brother  and  Sifter  to  the  king. 

1.  Frederick-Charles-Henry,  born  December  30,  1747. 

2.  Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina,  born  in  17513  and  married  in  1767,  to  the 
prefent  prince  of  Orange. 


The    KINGDOM   of  BOHEMIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  4787  ^^^^£2^  5^  ^orth  latitude. 

Breadth  3223  I12  and  19  Eaft  longitude. 

„  T>  OUNDED  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  on  the  north  j  by 

130UNDARIES.J  JJ  Poj^nd  and  Hungary,  on  the  eaft;  by  Auftria  and  Bavaria, 
on  the  South;  and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  on  the  weft ;  formerly  compre- 
hending, I.  Bohemia  Proper;  2.  Silefia ;  and,  3.  Moravia. 


Divilions. 
I.  Bohemia  Pro-*» 
per,  W.  moftly 
fubjeft  to  the 
Houfe  of  Au- 
ftria. 


Miles. 


Length  162 
Breadth  142 


2.  Silefia,  Eaft, 
moftly  fubje£t 
to  the  king  of 
Pruffia 


Chief  Towns. 
Prague,  E.  Ion.  14-20.  N.  lat.  50' 
Koningfgratz,  E. 
>J  Glatz,  E.  fubje6l  to  the  king  of 
I  Pruffia. 
lEgra,  W. 
Breflaw,E.  Ion.  17.  N.lat.  51-16, 
Glogaw,  N. 
CrolTen,  N. 
.  Jagendorf,  S. 
Tropaw,  S.  fubje£t  to  the  houfe  '^Breadth  92  j 
of  Auftria. 

Tefchen,  S.  fubje£l  to  the  houfe  j  J 


Sq.M. 
» 1 2,060 
1 


J  ^ 


'.  Length  196  I 

^  Breadth  Ln°'^50 


of  Auftria. 


J 


3.  Moravia 
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3.  Moravia,  S.       fOlmutz,  E.  Ion.  16-45.  N.  lat.~J 

entirely  fubj  eft  f)     49-40.  (Length  120 

to  the  houfe  off  )Brin,  middle  (Breadth  88  ('•^'''-^^ 

Auftria          )  Ugla,  S.  W.  ) 

Soil  and  air.]  The  air  of  Bohemia  Proper  is  not  thought  fo  wholefome  a,s 
that  of  the  rell:  of  Germany,  though  its  foil  and  produce  are  pretty  much  the 
liinie. 

Mountains  and  rivers.]  Bohemia,  though  almoft  furrounded  with  moun- 
tains, contains  none  of  note  or  diftinftion  ;  its  woods  are  many,  and  the  chief  rivers 
are  the  Elbe,  Muldaw,  and  Eger. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  This  kingdom  contains  rich  mines  of  filver,  quick- 
filver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  and  faltpetre.  Its  chief  manufaftures  are  linen, 
copper,  iron,  and  glafs. 

PopiTLATiON,  inhabitants,  MANNERS,^  About  1 50  years  ago,  Bohemia 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  j  was  computcd.  to   contain  near 

^,000,000  of  inhabitants;  but  they  are  thought  atprefent  not  to  exceed  2,100,000! 
The  Bohemians,  in  their  perfons,  habits,  and  manners,  refemblc  the  Germans. 
There  is,  among  them,  no  middle  ftate  of  people ;  for  every  lord  is  a  fovereign, 
and  every  tenant  a  flave.  But  the  emperor  Jofeph  11.  generoufly  difcharged  the 
Bohemian  peafants,  on  the  Imperial  demefnes,  from  the  Hate  of  villanage  in  which 
they  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  unjully  retained  ;  and  it  will  be  happy  if  liis  ex- 
ample fliould  be  followed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility.  Although  the  Bohemians, 
at  prefent,  are  not  remarkable  either  for  arts  or  arms,  yet  they  formerly  diftinguidi- 
ed  themfelves  as  intrepid  affertors  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  witnefs  the  early 
introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  into  their  country,  when  it  was  fcarcely 
knowm  in  any  other ;  the  many  glorious  defeats  they  gave  to  the  Auftrian  power, 
and  their  generous  ftruggles  for  independency.  Their  virtues  may  be  confidered 
as  .the  caufes  of  their  decay;  as  no  means  were  left  unemployed  by  their  defpotic 
mafters  for  breaking  their  fpirit ;  a  meafure  facilitated  by  their  own  inteftine  dif- 
fenfions. 

Religion.]  Popery  is  the  eftablifhed  religion' of  Bohemia:  but  the  pro- 
tefi:ants,  who  are  numerous,  are  now  tolerated  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  Moravians  have  propagated  their  vifionary  tenets  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  globe  ;  fome  of  whom  a  few  years  ago  made  profelytes  in  Great  Britain ;  they 
have  ftill  a  meeting-houfe  in  London,  and  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  for  a  fet- 
tlement  in  the  plantations. 

Archbishoprick  and  bishopricks.]  Prague  is  the  only  Bohemian  arch- 
biflioprick.    The  bifhopricks  are  Koningfgratz,  Breflaw,  and  Olmutz. 

^  Language.]  The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialeft  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  but  they  generally  fpeak  German. 

University.]    The  only  univerfity  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  one  of  the  fineft 
cities  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  noble  bridge.  Its  circumference  is  fo  large, 
that  the  grand  Pruffian  army,  in  its  laft  fiege,  could  never  completely  inveft  it! 
The  inhabitants  fcarcely  exceed  70,000  Chriftians,  and  about  13,000  Jews.  It 
contains  ninety-two  churches  and  chapels,  and  forty  cloifters.  It  is  a  place  of  little 
induftry,  and  therefore  the  middling  inhabitants  are  not  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews 
carry  on  a  large  commerce  in  jewels.  Bohemia  contains  many  other  towns,  forae 
of  which  are  fortified,  but  they  are  neither  remarkable  for  flrength  nor  manufac- 
tures.   Olmutz  is  the  capital  of  Moravia  :  it  is  well  fortified,  and  has  manufac- 
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tures  of  woollen,  iron,  glafs,  paper,  and  gunpowder.    Breflaw,  the  capital  of  Si- 
lefia,  hath  been  already  defcribed  among  the  cities  of  Germany. 
Commerce  and  manufactures.]    See  Germany. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  forms,  and  only  the  forms,  of  the 
old  Bohemian  conftitution  ftill  fubfift ;  but  the  government,  under  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  is  abfolute.  Their  ftates  are  compofed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  gentry, 
asd  reprefentatives  of  towns.  Their  fovereigns,  of  late,  have  not  been  fond  of 
provoking  them  by  ill  ufage,  as  they  have  a  general  averfion  to  the  Auftrians. 
This  kingdom  is  frequently  defcribed  as  part  of  Germany,  but  with  little  reafon ; 
for  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  nine  circles,  nor  does  it  contribute  any  thing  towards 
the  forces  or  revenues  of  the  empire,  nor  is  it  fubjefil  to  any  of  its  laws.  What 
gives  fome  colour  to  this  millake  is,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firft  fecular  elec- 
tor of  the  empire,  and  their  kings  have  been  elected  emperors  of  Germany  for 
many  years. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  of  Bohemia  are  whatever  the  fovereign  is  pleafed 
to  exafil  from  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  are  annually  affembled  at 
Prague.    They  may  perhaps  amount  to  500,0001.  a-year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  Bohemia  are,  argent,  a  lion  gules,  the  tail  moved,  and 
pafied  in  faltier,  crowned,  langued,  and  armed,  or. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nobility  ufed  to  ele£t  their  own  princes,  though  the 
emperors  of  Germany  fonietimes  impofed  a  king  upon  them,  and  at  length  ufurped 
that  throne  themfelves.  In  the  year  1438,  Albert  II.  of  Auftria  received  three 
crowns,  Hungary,  the  Empire,  and  Bohemia. 

In  1 414,  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the  firft  reformers,  and  Bo- 
hemians, were  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conftance,  though  the  emperor  of  Germany 
had  promifed  them  his  proteftion.  This  occafioned  an  infurrettion  in  Bohe- 
mia :  the  people  of  Prague  threw  the  emperor's  officers  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
council-chamber  ;  and  the  famous  Zifca,  affembling  an  army  of  40,000  Bohemians, 
defeated  the  emperor's  forces  in  feveral  engagements,  and  drove  the  Imperialifts 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  divifions  of  the  Huffites  among  themfelves  enabled  the 
emperors  to  keep  pofleffion  of  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw 
off  the  Imperial  yoke,  by  elefting,  in  the  year  1618,  a  proteftant  king  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  prince  Palatine,  fon-in-law  to  James  I.  of  England.  The  misfortunes 
of  this  prince  are  well  known.  He  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by  the  emperor's 
generals,  and,  being  ftripped  of  his  other  dominions,  was  forced  to  depend  on 
the  court  of  England  for  fubfiilence.  Since  the  war  of  thirty  years,  which  defo- 
lated  the  whole  empire,  the  Bohemians  have  remained  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria. 
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HUNGARY. 

Situation  and  Extent, 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length    ^ooi      ,  ^  Ci6-^cand26      Eaft  Ion.   1  ^  . 

Breadth  200 1     ^^^^^^^     {  44-50  and  49-35  North  lat.  S  3^'^^^' 

Containing' 87,575  Square  Miles,  with  57  Inhabitants  to  each. 

„  -,  npHAT  part  of  Hungary  which  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria 

130UNDARIES.J  X.  (for  it  formerly  included  Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia. 
Morlachia,  Servia,  Walachia,  and  other  countries),  is  bounded  by  Poland,  on  the 
North ;  by  Tranfylvania  and  Walachia,  Eall ;  by  Sclavonia,  South  j  and  by  Auf- 
tria  and  Moravia,  Weft. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 

Hungary. 


Upper  HUNGARY,  North  of  the 
Danube. 
Chief  Towns. 
Prefburg,  fituate  on  the  Danube,  E.  Ion. 

17-30.  N.  lat.  48-20. 
Newhaufel,  N.  W. 
Leopoldftadt,  N.  W. 
Chremnits,  N.  W. 
Schemnits,  in  the  middle, 
Efperies,  N. 
Cafchaw,  N. 
Tokay,  N.  E. 
Zotmar,  N.  E. 
Unguar,  N.  E. 
Mongats,  N.  E. 
Waradin,  Great,  E. 
Segedin,  S.  E. 
Agria,  in  the  middle. 
Peft,  on  the  Danube,  oppofite  to  Buda. 


Lower  HUNGARY,  South  of  ths 
Danube. 
Chief  Towns. 
Buda,  on  the  Danube,  E.  long.  19-20. 

N.  lat.  47-40. 
Gran,  on  the  Danube,  above  Buda. 

Comorra,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  iflanil 
of  Schut. , 

Raab,  on  the  Danube,  oppofite  to  the 

ifland  of  Schut. 
Atlenburg,  W.  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 

Schut. 

WeilTenburg,  or  Alba  Regalis,  fituated 
E.  of  the  lake  called  the  Platten 
Sea. 

Kanilba,  S.  W.  of  the  Platten  Sea. 
Five-Churches,  N.  of  the  river  Drave.  , 


To  which  may  be  added  Temefwar,  which  has  been  confidered  as  diftinft  from 
Hungary,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  governed  by  an  mdependent  king ;  and  was  fe- 
veral  times  in  pofieffion  of  the  Turks ;  but  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  in  1778.  The  province  of  Temefwar  is  94  miles  long,  and  67  broad : 
it  has  been  divided  into  four  diftrifts,  Cfadat,  Tem.efvvar,  Werfchez,  and  Lugos. 
Temefwar,  the  principal  town,  is  fituated  E.  Ion.  22-1 5.    N.  lat.  45-54. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air,  and  confequently  the  climate,  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Hungary  is  found  to  be  unhealthful,  owing  to  its  numerous  lakes 
and  miarfties ;  but  the  northern  parts  being  mountainous,  the  air  is  fweet  and 
wholefome.  No  country  in  the  world  can  boaft  a  richer  foil  than  that  plain,  which 
extends  300  miles  from  Prelburg  to  Belgrade,  and  produces  corn,  grafs,  efcu- 
lent  plants,  tobacco,  faffron,  afparagus,  melons,  hops,  pulfe,  millet,  buck- 
w^heat,  delicious  wine,  fruito  of  various  kinds,  peaches,  mulberry-trees,  chef- 
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nuts,  and  wood  :  corn  is  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  fells  for  one-fixth  part  of  its  price 
in  England. 

Rivers.]   Thefe  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Teyfle,  Merifli,  and  the  Temes. 

Water.]  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly  four  among  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  of  confiderable  extent,  and  abounding  with  fifh.  The  Hunga- 
rian baths  and  mineral  waters  are  efteemed  the  moft  fovereign  of  any  in  Europe ; 
but  their  magnificent  buildings,  raifed  by  the  Turks  when  in  pofleffion  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  thofe  of  Buda,  are  fuffered  to  go  to  decay. 

Mountains.]  The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  Hungary  from  Po- 
land on  the  north,  are  the  chief  in  Hungary,  though  many  detached  mountains 
are  found  in  the  country.  Their  tops  are  generally  covered  with  wood,  and  on 
their  fides  grow  the  richeft  grapes  in  the  world. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Hungary  is  remarkably  well  flocked  with  both. 
It  abounds  not  only  with  gold  and  filver  mines,  but  with  plenty  of  excellent  cop- 
per, vitriol,  iron,  orpim.ent,  quickfilver,  chryfocolla,  and  terra  figillata.  Before 
Hungary  became  the  feat  of  deftruiStive  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  or 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  thofe  mines  were  furnifhed  with  pro- 
per works  and  workmen,  and  produced  vaft  revenues  to  the  native  princes.  The 
Hungarian  gold  and  filvcr  employed  mint-houfes,  not  only  in  Hungary,  but  in  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  all  thofe  mines  are  now  greatly  diminiflied 
in  their  value. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Hungary  is  remarkable  for  a  fine 
breed  of  horfes,  generally  moufe-coloured,  and  highly  efteemed  by  military  offi- 
cers, fo  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  exported.  There  is  a  remarkable  breed 
of  large  rams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prefburg.  Its  -  other  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions  are  in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Germany,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  Hungarian  wines,  particularly  Tokay,  are  deemed  the 
moft  precious  in  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-")     It  was  late  before  the  northern  barba- 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  rians  drovc  the  Romans  out of  Hungary, 

_  and  fome  of  the  defcendants  of  their  legionary  forces  are  ftill  to  be  diftinguiflied 
in  the  inland  parts.    Before  the  Turks  got  pofleffion  of  Conftantinople,  Hungary 

'  was  one  of  the  moft  flourifliing  kingdoms  in  Europe  ;  and  if  the  hoiife  of  Auftria 
Ihould  give  proper  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  to  repair  their  works,  and 
clear  their  fens,  it  might  become  fp  again.  Both  Hungaries  at  prefent,  exclufive 
of  Tranfylvania  and  Croatia,  are  thought  to  contain  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants.  The  Hungarians  have  manners  peculiar  to  therafelves.  They 
pique  themfelves  on  being  defcended  from  thofe  heroes,  who  formed  the  bulwark 
of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels.  In  their  perfons  they  are  well  made.  Their 
fur  caps,  their  clofe-bodied  coats,  girded  by  a  fafli,  and  their  cloak  or  mantle, 
which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  buckle  under  the  arm,  fo  that  the  right  hand  may  be 
always  at  liberty,  give  them  an  air  of  military  dignity.  The  men  fliave  their 
beards,  but  preferve  their  whilkers  on  their  upper  lips.  Their  ufual  arms  are  a 
broad  fvvord,  and  a  kind  of  pole-ax,  befides  their  fire-arms.  The  ladies  are  reck- 
oned handfomer  than  thofe  of  Auftria,  and  their  fable  drefs  with  fleeves  ftrait  to 
their  arms,  and  their  ftays  faftened  before  with  gold,  pearl,  or  diamond  little  but- 
tons, are  well  knov\^n  to  the  French  and  Englifli  ladies.  Both  men  and  women, 
in  what  they  call  the  mine-towns,  wear  fur  and  even  flieep-fkin  drefles.  The  inns 
upon  the  roads  are  miferable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  feldom  to  be  met  with.  The 
hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  for  their  peafants,  and  their  poultry,  live 
in  the.  fame  apartment  with  their  owners.  The  gout  and  the  fever,  owing  to  the 
unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  are  the  predominant  difeafes  in  Hungary,  i  he  na- 
tives in  general  are  indolent,  and  leave  trade  and  manufadtures  to  the  Greeks, 

and 
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and  other  ftrangers  fettled  in  their  country,  the  fiatnefs  of  which  renders  tra- 
velling commodious,  either  by  land  or  water.  The  diverfions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  warlike  and  athletic  kind.  They  are  in  general  a  brave  and  magnani- 
mous people.  Their  anceftors,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
were  fo  jealous  of  their  liberties,  that,  rather  than  be  tyrannifed  over  by  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  they  often  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Otto- 
man court ;  but  their  fidelity  to  the  late  emprefs-queen,  notwithftanding  the  pro- 
vocations they  received  from  her  houfe,  will  be  always  remembered  to  their  ho- 
nour. 

The  inhabitants  of  Temefwar  are  computed  at  about  450,000.  There  are  in 
this  country  many  faraons,  or  gypfies,  fuppofed  to  be  real  defcendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  whom  they  are  faid  to  refemble  in  their  features,  in  their  propeir- 
fitv  to  melancholy,  and  in  many  of  their  manners  and  cuitoms ;  and  it  is  atferted, 
that  the  lafcivioiis  dance  of  His,  the  worfhip  of  onions,  many  famous  Egyptian 
fuperititions  and  fpecifics,  and  the  Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs  by  means  of 
dung,  are  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  female  gypfies  in  Temefwar. 

Religion.]  The  eftablhhed  religion  of  the  Hungarians  is  the  Roman  catho- 
lic, though  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants,  or  Greeks  ;  and  they 
now  enjoy  the  full  exercife  of  their  religious  liberties. 

Archbishopricks  and  BisHOPRicKS.]  The  archbifliopricks  are  Prefburg, 
Gran,  and  Coloza.  The  bilhopricks  are.  Great  Waradin,  Agria,  Vefprin,  Raab, 
and  Five-Churches. 

Language.]  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans,  Sclavonians,  and 
Walachians,  they  have  a  variety  of  dialefts,  and  one  of  them  is  faid  to  approach- 
near  the  Hebrew.  The  better  and  the  middlemoft  rank  fpeak  German,  and  almoft 
all,  even  of  the  common  people,  fpeak  Latin,  either  pure  or  barbarous,  fo  that 
the  Latin  may  be  faid  to  be  here  ftill  a  living  language. 

L^NivERSiTiES.]  In  the  univerfities  of  Firnan,  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafchaw,  are 
profeifors  of  the  feveral  arts  and  fciences,  who  ufed  generally  to  be  Jefuits  j  fo 
that  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  who  are  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Hungary,  frequently  fend  their  youth  to  ftudy  in  the  Proteftant  univerfi- 
ties of  Germany. 

Anticujities  and  curiosities,")  The  artificial  curiofities  of  this  country 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  coufift  of  its  bridges,  baths,  and  mines.  The 
bridge  of  EflTeck  built  over  the  Danube  and  Drave  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  con- 
tinuation of  bridges,  five  miles  in  length,  fortified  with  towers  at  certain  diftances. 
It  was  an  important  pafs  during  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A 
bridge  of  boats  runs  over  the  Danube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda  and  Peft; 
and  about  twenty  Hungarian  miles  diftant  from  Belgrade,  are  'the  remains  of  a 
bridge,  erefted  by  the  Romans,  judged  to  be  the  mofi:  magnificent  of  any  in  the 
world. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungary  is  a  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain near  Szelitze ;  the  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which  fronts  the  fouth,  is  eighteen 
fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad  ;  its  fubterraneous  palTages  confift  entirely  of  folid 
rock,  fi:recching  away  farther  fouth  than  has  been  yet  difcovered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  go,  the  height  is  found  to  be  fifty  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  twenty-fix. 
Many  wonderful  particulars  are  related  of  this  cavern.  Afi:onilhmg  rocks  are 
common  in  Hungary,  and  fome  of  its  churches  are  of  admirable  archite6lure. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  |  Theie  are  greatly  decayed  from  theii* 
edifices,  public  and  private,  i  ancient  magnificence,  but  many  of  the 
fortifications  are  ftill  very  ftrong,  and  kept  in  good  order.  Prefburg  is  furtified. 
In  it  the  Hungarian  regalia  were  kept,  till  lately  removed  to  Vienna.  The  crown 
was  fent,  in  the  year  looo,  by  pope  ^ilvefter  II.  to  Stephen  king  of  Hungary,  and 
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was  made  after  that  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  it  is  of  folid  gold,  weighing  nine 
marks  and  three  ounces,  ornamented  with  53  fapphires,  50  rubies,  one  large  eme- 
rald, and  338  pearls.  Befides  thefe  ftones,  are  the  images  of  the  apoftles  and  the 
patriarchs.  The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  iilver  patriarchal  crofs,  which  was 
afterwards  inferted  in  the  arms  of  Hungary.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
a  bifliop  carries  it  before  the  king.  From  the  crofs  is  derived  the  title  of  apoftolic 
king  ;  the  ufe  of  wliich  was  renewed  under  the  reign  of  the  emprefs-queen  Maria- 
Therefa.  The  fceptre  and  the  globe  of  the  kingdom  are  Arabian  gold;  the 
mantle,  which  is  of  fine  linen,  is  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Gifele,  fpoufe  of  St- 
Stephen,  one  of  their  €arly  kings ;  flie  embroidered  in  gold  the  image  of  Jefus 
Chrift  crucified,  and  miny  other  images  of  the  patriarchs  and  apoftles,  with  a  num- 
ber of  infcriptions.  The  fword  is  two-edged,  and  rounded  at  the  point.  Buda, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary,  retains  little  of  its  ancient  magnificence  but  its 
ftrength  and  fortifications ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Peft,  which  lies  on  the 
oppolite  fide  of  the  Danube.  Raab  is  likewife  a  ftrong  city,  as  are  Gran  and  Co- 
morra.    Tokay  has  been  already  mentioned  for  the  excellency  of  its  wines. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.}  After  having  mentioned  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  it  is  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  the  chief  manufa6lures  and  exports 
of  the  natives  confift  of  metals,  drugs,  and  fait. 

'Constitution  and  government.]  The  Hungarians  diflike  the  term  of 
.  queen,  and  even  called  their  late  fovereign  king  Therefa.  Their  government 
preferves  the  remains  of  many  checks  upon  the  regal  power.  They  have  a  diet 
or  parliament;  and  a  Hungary-office,  which  refembles  our  chancery,  and  which  re- 
fides  at  Vienna ;  as  the  ftadtholder's  council,  which  comes  pretty  near  the  Britifii 
privy-council,  but  has  a  municipal  jurifdiftion,  does  at  Prefburg.  Every  royal 
town  has  its  fenate ;  and  the  Gefpan  chafts  refemble  our  juftices  of  the  peace. 
Befides  this,  they  have  an  exchequer  and  nine  chambers,  and  other  fubordinate 
courts. 

Military  strength.]  The  emperor  can  bring  to  the  field,  jat  any -time, 
50,000  Hungarians  in  their  own  country,  but  feldom  draws  out  of  it  above  10,000  • 
thefe  are  generally  light-horfe,  and  well  known  to  modern  times  by  the  name  of 
Huffars.  They  are  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  horfe  ;  and  therefore  the  Huf- 
fars  ftand  upon  their  fliort  ftirrups  when  they  ftrike.  Their  expedition  and  alert- 
nefs  have  been  found  fo  ferviceable  in  war,  that  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe 
have  troops  that  go  by  the  fame  name.  Their  foot  are  called  Heydukes,  and  wear 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of  enemies  they  pretend  to  have 
killed :  both  horfe  and  foot  form  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  purfuit,  or 
ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not  equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

Coins.]  Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage,  and  there"  are  ftill 
extant,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  a  complete  feries  of  coins  of  their  former 
kings,.  More  Greek  and  Roman  medals  have  been  difcovered  in  this  country  than 
perhaps  in  any  other. 

Arms.]  The  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary,  for  armorial  enfigns,  bears  quar- 
terly, barwife  argent,  and  rules  of  eight  pieces. 

History.]  Ihe  Huns,  after  fubduing  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  communicated  their  name  to  it,  being  then  part  of  the  ancient  Pannonia. 
They  were  fucceeded  by  the  furious  Goths  ;  the  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Lom- 
bards, they  by  the  Avari,  who  were  followed  by  the  Sclavi,  in  the  beginnino-  of 
the  ninth  century.  At  the  clofe  of  it,  the  Anigours  emigrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Vo.i^a,  and  took  pofiTeffion  of  the  country.  Hungary  was  formerly  an  afi^em- 
blage  ot  different  ftates,  and  the  firft  who  afllimed  the  title  of  king,  was  Stephen, 
in  the  year  997,  when  he  embraced  Chriftianity.  In  his  reign,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  was  eflablifhed,  and  the  crown  rendered  eleftive.    About  the  year  1310, 
kmg  Charles  Robert  afcended  the  throne,  and  fubdued  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  and  many  other  provinces ;  but  feveral  of  thofe  conquefts 
were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  V enetians,  Turks,  and  other  powers.    In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Huniades,  who  was  guardian  to  the  infant  king  Ladillaus,  bravely 
repulfed  the  Turks,  when  they  invaded  Hungary  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  La- 
dillaus, the  Hungarians,  in  1438,  raifed  Matthias  Corvinus,  fon  of  Huniades,  to 
their  throne.    Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  in  1 526,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fighting 
againft  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks.    This  battle  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to 
Hungary  ;  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  hav- 
ing married  the  filter  of  Lewis,  he  claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in  which  he 
fucceeded,  with.  fome. difficulty,  and  that  kingdom  has  ever  fince  belonged  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  though  by  its  conftitutiou  its  crown  ought  to  be  eleftive.  For 
the  reft  of  the  Hungarian  hiftory,  fee  Germany. 


TRANSYLVANIA,  SCLAVONIA,  CROATIA,  and 
HUNGARIAN  DALMATIA. 

THESE  countries  appear  under  one  divifion,  for  feveral  reafons,  and  particularly 
becaufe  no  account  fufficiently  exa£t,  of  their  extent  and  boundaries,  has  yet 
been  publilhed.  Th^  moft  authentic  is  as  follows  :  Transylvania  belongs  to  the 
houfe' of  Auftria,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Poland;  on  the  Eaft  by  Moldavia  and  Walachia ;  on  the  South  by 
Walachia  ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary.    It  lies  between  22 
and  26  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  45  and  48  of  north  latitude.    Its  length  is 
extended  about  180,  and  its  breadth  120  miles;  and  contains  nearly  14,400  fquare 
miles,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  high  mountains.    Its  produce,  vegetables  and 
animals,  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Hungary.    The  air  is  wholefome  and 
temperate  ;  but  the  wine,  though  good,  is  not  equal,  to  the  Hungarian.    Its  chief 
city  is  Hermanftadt,  and  its  interior  government  ftill  partakes  greatly  of  the  ancient 
feudal  fyftem,  being  compofed  of  many  independent  ftates  and  princes,  who  owe 
little  more  than  a  nominal  fubjeftion  to  the  Auftrians.    Papifts,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinills,  Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Mahometans,  and  other  fe£laries,  here  enjoy 
their  feveral  religions.  Tranfylvania  is  thought  to  add  but  little  to  the  Auftrian  re- 
venue, though  it  exports  fome  metals  and  fait  to  Hungary.    The  other  large  places 
are  Sagefwar,  Millenback,  and  Newmark.    All  forts  of  provifions  are  very  cheap, 
and  excellent  in  their  kinds.    Hermanftadt  is  a  large,  ftrong,  and  well  built  city, 
as  are  Claufenburg  and  Weiffeburgh.    The  feat  of  government  is  at  Hermanftadt, 
and  the  governor  is  affifted  by  a  council  made  up  of  Roman  catholics,  Calvinifts, 
and  Lutherans.    The  diet,  or  parliament,  meets  by  fummons,  and  receives  the 
commands  of  the  foyereign,  to  whom  of  late  they  have  been  more  devoted  than 
formerly.    They  have  a  liberty  of  making  remonftrances  and  reprefentations  in  cafe 
of  grievances. 

Tranfylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  long  baffled 
the  Roman  arms.  It  was  over-run  by  the  Goths  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  then  by  the  Huns.  Their  defcendants  retain  the  fame  military  charatter. 
The  population  of  the  country  is  not  afcertained  ;  but  if  the  Tranfylvanians  can 
bring  to  the  field,  as  has  been  aflerted,  30,000  troops,  the  whole  number  of  inha- 
bitants muft  be  con fider able.  At  pr.efent  its  military  force  is  reduced  to  lix  regi- 
7  meats 
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ments  of  1500  men  each  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that,  -during  the  laft  two  wars  in 
which  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  engaged,  the  Tranfylvanians  did  great  fervices, 
Hermanftadt  is  its  only  bithoprick ;  and  the  Tranfylvanians  at  prefent  feem  to 
trouble  thcmfelves  little  either  about  learning  or  religion,  though  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic is  the  eftabliilied  church.  Stephen  I.  king  of  Hungary,  introduced  Chrift- 
ianity  there  about  the  year  jooo,  and  the  country  was  afterwards  governed  by  a 
Hungarian  vaivod,  or  viceroy.  The  various  revolutions  in  their  government  prove 
the  impatience  of  the  Tranfylvanians  under  flaveryj  and  though  the  treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  in  1699,  gave  the  fovereignty  of  Tranfylvania,  as  alfo  of  S.clavonia,  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  yet  the  natives  enjoy  what  we  may  call  a  loyal  ariftocracy, 
which  their  fovereigns  do  not  think  proper  to  invade.  In  October  1784,  on  ac- 
count of  the  real  or  feigned  oppreflious  of  the  nobility,  near  16,000  affembled  and 
committed  great  depredations  on  thofe  obnoxious  to  them.  Several  had  their  pa- 
laces burnt,  and  were  glad  to  efcape  with  their  lives.  The  revbiters  were  difap- 
pointed  in  their  attempt  on  Claufenburg  ;  and  afterwards  offered  to  feparate  and  , 
go  home  in  peace,  on  the  terms  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treatment  from  the 
nobility,  and  a  freedom  from  valTalage.  The  infurrection  thus  terminated,  with  the 
puniOnnent  of  the  ring-leaders. 

ScLAVONiA  lies  between  the  lyth  and  21ft  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  the 
45th  and  46th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  thought  to  be  about  200  miles  in  length, 
and  60  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  10,000  fquare  miles.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Drave  on  the  North,  by  the  Danube  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  Save  on  the  South, 
and  by  Stiria  in  Auftria  on  the  Weft.  The  reafon  why  Hungary,  Tranfylvania, 
Sclavonia,  and  the  other  nations,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  thofe  parts,  con- 
tain a  furprifing  variety  of  people,  differing  in  name,  language,  and  manners,  is. 
becaufe  liberty  here  made  its  laft  ftand  againft  the  Roman  arms,  which  by  degrees 
forced  the  remains  of  the  different  nations  they  had  conquered  into  thofe  quarters. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  the  rapidity  of  the  rivers,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  coun- 
try, favoured  their  refiftance ;  and  their  defcendants,  notwithftanding  the  power 
of  the  Turks,  the  Auftrians,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Poles,  ftill  retain  the  fame 
pirit  of  independency.  Without  minding  the  arrangements  made  by  the  fovereigns 
of  Europe,  they  are  quiet  under  the  government  that  leaves  them  moft  at  liberty. 
That  they  are  generous  as  well  as  brave,  appears  from  their  attachment  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  which,  till  the  laft  two  wars,  never  was  fenfible  of  their  value 
and  valour ;  infomuch  that  it  is  well  known,  that  they  preferved  the  pragmatic 
fanftion,  and  kept  the  imperial  crown  in  that  family.  The  Sclavonians  formerly 
gave  fo  much  work  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  is  thought  the  word  Jlave  took  its 
original  from  them,  on  account  of.  the  great  numbers  of  them  v/ho  were  carried 
into  bondage.  Though  Sclavonia  yields  neither  in  beauty  nor  fertility  to  Hungary 
and  Tranfylvania,  yet  the  ravages  of  war  are  ftill  vifible  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
which  lies  in  a'  great  meafure  unimproved.  The  Sclavonians,  from  their  ignorance, 
are  zealous  Roman  catholics,  though  Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated  among  them. 
Here  we  meet  with  two  biihopricks ;  that  of  Pofega,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  Zagrab,  which  lies  on  the  Drave ;  but  we  know  of  no  univerfities. 
ElTeck  is  a  large  and  ftrong  town,  remarkable,  as  before  noticed,  for  its  great 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Drave,  built  by  the  Turks.  Waradin  and  Peterwaradin 
are  places  noted  in  the  wars  between  the  Auftrians  and  Turks.  The  inhabitants 
are  compofed  of  Servians,  Radzians,  Croats,  V/aiachians,  Germans,  Hungarians, 
and  a  vaft  number  of  other  nations,  whofe  nances  are  fcarcely  known  even  to  the 
Auftrians  themfelveis,  but  from  the  military  mufter-rolls.  In  1746,  Sclavonia  was 
united  to  Hunga^ry,  and  the  States  now  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  diet  of  Hungary. 

Croatia  lies  between  the  15th  and  17th  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  the 
45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.    It  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth,  and 
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contains  about  2,500  fquare  miles.  The  manners,  government,  religion, language  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Croats,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Sclavonions  and  Tranfylvanians, 
who  are  their  neighbours.    They  are  excellent  irregular  troops,  and  as  fuch  are 
famed  in  modern  hiftory,  under  the  name  of  Pandours,  and  various  other  defig- 
nations.    The  truth  is,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  finds  its  intereft  in  fuffering  them,  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  live  in  their  own  manner.    Their  towns  are  blended 
with  each  other,  there  fcarcely  being  any  diftinttion  of  boundaries.    Carolftadt  is 
a  place  of  feme  note,  but  Zagrab  (already  mentioned)  is  the  capital  of  Croatia. 
All  the  fovereignty  exercifed  over  them  by  the  Auftrians  feems  to  confift  in  iht 
military  arrangements  for  bringing  them  occafionally  into  the  field.   A  viceroy  pre- 
iides  over  Croatia,  jointly  with  Sclavonia,  and 

Hungarian  Dalmatia.  This  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  con- 
fifts  of  five  dilh'ifts,  in  which  the  moft  remarkable  places  are  the  two  following : 
Segna,  which  is  a  royal  free  town,  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  is  fituated 
near  the  fea,  in  a  mountainous  and  barren  foil.  The  bifliop  of  this  place  is  a 
fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Spalatro.  Here  are  twelve  churches,  and  two  con- 
vents. The  governor  refides  in  the  old  palace,  called  the  Royal  Caftle.  2.  Ottof- 
chatz,  a  frontier  fortification  on  the  river  Gatzka.  That  part  of  the  fortrefs  where 
the  governor,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  refide,  is  furrounded  with  a  wall, 
and  fome  towers :  but  the  reft  of  the  buildings,  which  are  mean,  are  erefted  on 
piles  in  the  water  j  fo  that  one  neighbour  cannot  vifit  another  without  a  boat. 

Near  Segna  dwell  the  Ufcocs,  a  people,  who,  being  galled  by  oppreflion,  efcaped 
out  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Ufcocs,  from  the  word 
Scoco,  which  fignifies  a  deferter.  They  are  alfo  called  fpringers,  or  leapers,  from 
the  agility  with  which  they  leap,  rather  than  walk,  along  this  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous country.  Some  of  them  live  in  fcattered  houfes,  and  others  in  large  vil- 
lages. They  are  a  rough,  favage  people,  large-bodied,  courageous,  and  given  to 
rapine ;  but  their  vifible  employment  is  grazing.  They  ufe  the  Walachian  language, 
and  in  their  religious  fentiments  and  mode  of  worlliip  approach  neareft  to  the 
Greek  church;  but  fome  of  them  are  Roman  catholics. 

A  part  of  Walachia  belongs  alfo  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  Turks,  which 
lies  to  the  eaft  of  Tranfylvania,  and  its  principal  towns  are  Tregonitz,  Buchareft, 
and  Severin. 
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Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  700")  ,  f  16  and  34  eafi:  longitude. 

Breadth  680 1  ^^^w^^"  I46  and  57  north  latitude. 

Containing  160,800  S<iyARE  Miles,  with  55  Inhabitants  to  each. 


Boundaries 


n  TJEFORE  the  extraordinary  partition  of  this  country  in  the 
■J  XJ  year  1772,  and  the  fecond  difmemberment  of  it  in  1793,  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  vvith  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania  annexed  (part  of  ancient 
Sarmatia),  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  Livonia,  Mufcovy,  and  the  Baltic  fea  ; 
on  the  Eaft,  by  Mufcovy ;  on  the  South,  by  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tar- 
tary J  on  the  Weft,  by  Germany:  and,  had  the  form  of  its  government  been  as 
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perfeSl  as  its  fituation  was  compaft,  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
kingdoms  in  Europe.    Its  grand  divifions  were, 


Poland. 

Square 
Miles. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

Proteftants       i  Coiiriand,  fub- 
Pioteltants.      |  jeatoRuffia. 

Lithuania 

Podolia, 

Volhinia, 

Great  Poland, 

Red  Ruffia, 

T>                    J  Little  Poland, 
Papifts.          ^  p^i^jj^^ 

Mafovia, 

Samogitia, 
Pruffia  Royal,") 
or  \ 
Polifli  Pruffia,  3 
L  Polachia, 

Total— 

Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  in 
prote£tion  of  Poland;  the  two  L 
the  privileges  of  the  firft. 

4)414 
64,800 

29,000 
25,000 
19,200 
25,200 
18,500 
14,000 

8,400 

8,000 

6,400 

4,000 
226,414 
Pruffia  Ro 
ill  have  be 

174 

333 

360 
305 
208 
232 
230 
186 

152 
15s 
118 
133 

yal,  a 
:en  fe 

80 

310 

120 
150 
180 
185 
130 
97 
90 

98 
104 
42 

re  fly 
ized  h 

Mittaw 

C  Great  part  of  this  diflrift 
Wilna  <     is  now  poffeffed  by 

(  Ruffia. 
Kaminieck 
Lucko 
Gnefna 

Lemburg  f  Now  chiefly  fubjeft 
Cracow  \    to  Auftria. 
Breffici 

Warsaw^  t^f  ,  5- 
I N.  lat.  52-15. 

Rafiem 

Elbing,  now  fubjedl  to  Pruffia. 
Bielh 

led  free  cities,  and  were  under  the 
y  the  king  of -Pruffia,  and  moft  of 

Name.]  It  is  generally  thought  that  Poland  takes  its  name  from  Polu,  or  Pole, 
a  Sclavonian  word,  fignifying  a  country  fit  for  hunting,  for  which  none  was  formerly 
more  proper,  on  account  of  its  plains,  woods,  and  game  of  every  kind. 

Climate.]  The  air  of  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  be  expefted  from  fo  extenfive  but 
level  a  climate.  In  the  northern  parts  it  is  cold,  but  healthy.  The  Carpathian 
mountains,  which  feparate  Poland  from  Hungary,  are  covered  with  everlafting  fnow, 
which  has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  climate  of  Poland  is  temperate,  but  the  air  is  rather  infalubrious  by  reafon  of 
the  numerous  woods  and  moraifes. 

Soil,  produce,  and  waters.]  Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country,  and  the 
foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  as  appears  from  the  vaft  quantities  that  are  fent  from  thence 
down  the  Viftula,  to  Dantzic,  and.  which  are  bought  up  by  the  Dutch,  and  other 
nations.  The  paftures  of  Poland,  efpecially  in  Podolia,  are  extremely  rich.  Here 
are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  fait,  and  coals ;  Lithuania  abounds  in  iron  ochre, 
black  agate,  feveral  fpecies  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  red  and  grey  granite, 
falfe  precious  ftones,  and  marine  petrifaftions.  The  interior  parts  of  Poland  con- 
tain forefts  which  furnilh  timber  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  it  is  employed  in 
houfe-building,  inftead  of  bricks,  ftone,  and  tiles.  Various  kinds  of  fruits  and 
herbs,  and  fome  grapes,  are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  excellent  when  they 
meet  with  culture  ;  but  their  wine  feldom  or  never  comes  to  perfe£tion.  Poland 
produces  various  kinds  of  clay  fit  for  pipes  and  earthen  ware.  The  water  of  many 
Iprings  is  boiled  into  fait.  ,  The  virtues  of  a  fpring,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow, 
which  increafes  and  decreafes  with  the  moon,-  are  faid  to  be  wonderful  for  the 
prefervation  of  life  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  commonly 
live  to  100,  and  fome  of  them  to  150  years  of  age.  This  fpring  is  inflammable, 
and  by  applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the  fubtilefl  fpirit  of  wine.  The  flame, 
however,  dan  ces  on  the  furface,  without  heating  the  water ;  and  if  left  unextin- 
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^uiflied,  it  communicates  itfelf,  by  fubterraneous  conduits,  to  the  roots  of  trees, 
in  a  neighbouring  wood,  which  it  confumes ;  and  about  41  years  ago,  the  flames 
are  faid  to  have  lafted  for  three  years,  before  they  could  be  entirely  extinguilhed. 

Rivers.]    The  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are,  the  Viftula  or  Weyfel,  the  Neifter, 
Neiper,  or  Borifthenes,  the  Bog,  and  Dwina. 

Lakes.]  The  chief  of  the  few  lakes  contained  in  Poland  is  Gopto,  in  the  Pala- 
tinate of  Byzefty ;  and  Birals,  or  the  White  Lake,  which  is  faid  to  dye  thofe  who 
walli  in  it  of  a  fwarlhy  complexion. 

Vegetable  and  animal  ■)     The  vegetable  produStions  of  Poland  have  been 
PRODUCTIONS.  S  already  mentioned  under  the  articleof  Soil,  though 

fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  particularly  a  kind  of  manna  (if  it  can  be  called  a  ve- 
getable) which  in  May  and  June  the  inhabitants  fweep  into  lieves  with  the  dew, 
and  it  ferves  for  food,  dreffed  various  ways.  A  great  quantity  of  yellow  amber  is 
frequently  dug  up  in  Lithuania,  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  fift,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  produttion  of  a  reiinous  pine. 

The  forefts  of  Warfovia,  or  Mafovia,  contain  plenty  of  uri,  or  buffaloes,  whofe 
flefli  the  Poles  powder,  and  efteem  it  an  excellent  dith.  Horfes,  wolves,  boars, 
the  glouton,  lynx,  elks,  and  deer,  all  of  them  wild,  are  common  in  the  Polifli  fo- 
rells ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  wild  horfes  and  affes,  and  wild  oxen,  that  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  natives,  are  fond  of.  A  kind  of  wolf,  refembling  a 
hart,  with  fpots  on  his  belly  and  legs,  is  found  here,  and  affords  the  befl  furs  in 
the  country.  The  flefli  of  the  Polilh  elk  forms  the  moft  delicious  part  of  their 
greatefl  feafts.  His  body  is  of  the  deer-make,  but  much  thicker  and  longer;  the 
legs  high,  and  feet  broad  and  cloven,  the  horns  large,  rough  and  broad,  like  a 
wild  goat's.  Naturalifts  have  obferved,  that  upon  diflefting  an  elk,  there  was  , 
found  in  its  head  fome  large  flies  with  its  brains  almoit  eaten  away  ;  and  it  is  an 
obferv^ation  fufflciently  attefted,  that  in  the  large  woods  and  wildernefles  of  the 
North,  this  poor  animal  is  attacked,  towards  the  winter  chiefly,  by  a  larger  fort 
of  flies,  that,  through  its  ears,  attempt  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  its  head. 
This  perfecution  is  thought  to  afFe£l  the  elk  with  the  falling-iicknefs,  when  it  is 
frequently  taken,  which  would  otherwife  prove  no  eafy  matter. 

Poland  produces  a  creature  called  bohac  :  it  refembles  a  guinea-pig,  but  feems 
to  be  of  the  beaver  kind.  They  are  noted  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  which, 
they  enter  in  O6lober,  and  do  not  come  out,  except  occafionally  for  food,  till 
April :  they  have  feparate  apartments  for  their  proviflons,  lodgings,  and  their  dead  j 
they  live  together  by  10  or  12  in  a  herd.  We  do  not  perceive  that  Poland  con- 
tains any  fpecies  of  birds  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  only  we  are  told  that  the  quails  there 
have  green  legs,  and  that  their  flefh  is  reckoned  unwholefome.  Lithuania  is  rich 
in  birds ;  among  thofe  of  prey,  are  the  eagle  and  vulture.  The  remiz^  or  little 
fpecies  of  titmoufe,  is  frequently  found  in  thofe  parts,  famous  for  the  wonder- 
ous  flru£ture  of  its  pendent  neft,  formed  in  the  fhape  of  a  long  purfe,  with  amaz- 
ing art. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-")  Some  authors  have  fuppofed  Po- 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  land  and  Lithuania  to  contain  14,000,000 
of  inhabitants  :  and  when  we  confider  that  the  Poles  have  no  colonies,  and  fome- 
times  have  enjoyed  peace  for  many  years  together,  and  that  not  fewer  than 
2,000,000  Jews  are  faid  to  inhabit  there,  perhaps  this  calculation  is  not  exagge- 
rated. But  fince  the  partition  and  difmemberment  of  the  kingdom  in  1772,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  9,000,000  of  which  600,000  are  Jews.  The  provinces 
laken  by  Ruffla  are  the  largeft,  by  Auftria  the  mofl  populous,  and  by  Pruifla  the 
mofl  commercial.  The  Ruffian  contain  1,500,000;  the  Auflrian  2,500,000;  and 
the  Pruflian  about  860,000,  amounting  to  about  5,000,000  fouls  feparated  from 
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their  ancient  kingdom.  But  from  the  fecond  difmemberment  of  this  country  ia 
1793,  the  population  muft  be  much  more  diminillied. 

The  Poles,  in  their  perfons,  make  a  noble  appearance ;  their  complexion  is  fair, 
and  their  fhapes  are  well  proportioned.    They  are  brave,  honeft,  and  hofpitable : 
and  their  women  fprightly,  yet  modeft,  and  fubmiffive  to  their  hulbands.  Their 
mode  of  Talute  is  to  incline  their  heads,  and  to  ftrike  their  breaft  with  one  of  their 
hands,  while  they  ftretch  the  other  towards  the  ground ;  but  when  a  common  per- 
fon  meets  a  fuperior,  he  bows  his  head  near  to  the  earth,  and  with  his  head  touches 
the  leg  near  to  the  heel  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  pays  obeifance.    Their  diver- 
fions  are  warlike  and  manly;  -vaulting,  dancing,  and  riding  the  great  horfe, 
hunting,  fkaiting,  bull  and  bear  baiting.    They  ufually  travel  on  horfeback :  a 
Polifli  gentleman  will  not  travel  a  ftone's-throw  without  his  horfe;  and  they  are- 
fo  hardy,  that  they  will  ileep  upon  the  ground,  without  any  bed  or  covering,  in 
froft  and  fnow.    Ihe  Poles  never  lie  above  flairs,  and  their  apartments  are  not 
united;  the  kitchen  is  on  one  fide,  the  ftable  on  another,  the  dwelling-houfe  on  the- 
third,  and  the  gate  in  the  front.    They  content  themfelves  with  a  few  fmall  beds,, 
and  if  any  lodge  at  their  houfes,  they  muft  carry  their  bedding  with  them.  AVhen 
they  fit  down  to  dinner  or  fupper,  they  have  their  trumpets  and  other  mufic  play- 
ing, and  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  wait  on  them  at  table,  all  ferving  with  the  moft 
profound  refpeft ;  for  the  nobles,  who  are  poor,  frequently  find  themfelves  under.- 
the  neceffity  of  ferving  thofe  that  are  rich :  but  their  patron  ufually  treats  them 
with  civility,  and  permits  the  eldeft  to  eat  with  him  at  his  table,  with  his  cap  off ;. 
and  every  one  of  them  has  his  peafant  boy  to  wait  on  him,  maintained  by  the- 
mafter  of  the  family.    At  an  entertainment,  the  Poles  lay  neither  knives,  forks,  nor 
fpoons  ;  but  every  guefl  brings  them  with  him;  and  they  nO  fooner  fit  down  to  table, 
than  all  the  doors  are  fhut,  and  not  opened  till  the  company  return  home.    It  is. 
ufual  for  a  nobleman  to  give  his  fervant  part  of  his  meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  flands, 
behind  him,  and  to  let  him  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup  with  hirafelf.    Bumpers  are 
much  in  fafliion.  It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  work  to  defcribe  the  grandeur 
and  equipages  of  the  Polifh  nobility ;  and  the  reader  may  pifture  in  his  fancy  all 
that  is  faftidious,  ceremonious,  expenfive  and  fliewy  in  life,  to  have  any  conception 
of  their  way  of  living.    They  carry  the  pomp  of  their  attendance,  when  they  ap- 
pear abroad,  even  to  ridicule  ;  for  it  is  not  unufual  to  fee  the  lady  of  a  Polilh 
grandee,  befides  a  coach  and  fix,  with  a  great  number  of  fervants,  attended  by  an 
old  gentleman-ufher,  an  old  gentlewoman  for  her  governante,  and  a  dwarf  of  each 
fex  to  hold  up  her  train  ;  and  if  it  be  night,  her  coach  is  furrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  flambeaux. 

The  Poles  are  divided  into  nobles,  clergy,  citizens  or  burghers,  and  peafants : 
the  peafants  are  divided  into  two  forts,  thofe  of  the  crown,  and  thofe  belong- 
ing to  individuals.  Though  Poland  has  its  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  yet 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  are  naturally  on  a  level,  except  the,  difference 
that  arifes  from  the  public  pofts  they  enjoy.  Hence  all  who~  are  of  noble  birth 
call  one  another  brothers.  They  do  not  value  titles  of  honour,  but  think  a  gentle^ 
wan  of  Poland  i\\Q  higheft  appellation.  They  have  many  confjderable  privileges; 
and  inded  the  boafted  Polifh  liberty  is  properly  limited  to  them  alone,  partly  by 
the  indulgence  of  former  kings,  but  more  generally  from  ancient  cuftom  and  pre- 
fcription.  They  have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  tenants  and  vaflals,  pay 
no  taxes,  are  fubjeft  to  none  but  the  king,  may  chufe  whom  they  will  for  their 
king,  and  lay  him  under  what  reftraint  they  pleafe  by  Xh^  pada  convenia ;  andnone 
but  they,  and  the  burghers  of  fome  particular  towns,  can  purchafe  lands.  In 
fliort,  they  are  almoft  entirely  independent,  enjoying  many  other  privileges  incom- 
patible with  a  well  regulated  ftate.  Thefe  great  privileges  make  the  Polifh  gentry 
powerful ;  and  pofTefling  large  territories,  with  a  defpotic  power  over  their  tenants, 
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whom  they  call  their  fubjefts,  and  transfer  or  affign  over  with  the  lands,  cattle,  and 
furniture.    Until  Calimir  the  Great,  the  lord  could  put  his  peaiant  to  death  with 
impunity,  and  when  the  latter  had  no  children,  confidered  himfelf  as  the  heir, 
and  feized  all  his  effetts.    In  1347,  Calimir  prefcribed  a  fine  for  the  murder  of  a 
peafant,  and  enatled,  that  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe  without  ififue,  his  next  heir  fhould 
inherit.    But  thefe  and  other  regulations  have  proved  inefFe£tual  againft  the 
power  and  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  have  been  either  abrogated  or  eluded. 
Some  of  them  have  eftates  of  prodigious  extent,  and  can  raife  8  or  10,000  men 
in  their  dependent  towns  and  villages.  The  houfe  of  a  great  nobleman  is  a  fecure 
afylum  for  delmquentsj  for  noae  muft  prefume  to  take  tliem  from  thence  by  force. 
The  nobles  make  an  extraordinary  figure  when  they  come  to  the  diet,  fome  of 
them  having  5000  guards  and  attendants ;  and  their  debates  in  the  fenate  are  often 
determined  by  the  Iword.    When  great  men  have  fuits  at  law,  the  diet,  or  other 
tribunals,  decide  them;  yet  the  execution  of  the  fentence  muft  be  left  to  the  longeft 
fword,  for  the  juftice  of  the  kingdom  is  commonly  too  weak  for  the  grandees. 
Sometimes  they  raife  5  or  6000  men  of  a  fide,  plunder  and  burn  one  another's, 
cities,  and  beliege  call:les  and  forts  ;  for  they  think  it  below  them  to  fubmit  to  the- 
fentence  of  judges,  without  a  £eld-battle.  As  to  the  peafants,  they  are  born  flaves^ 
and  have  no  notion  of  liberty.    If  one  lord  kills  the  peafant  of  another,  he  is  not. 
capitally  convifcled,  but  only  obliged  to  make  reparation,  by  another  peafant  equal, 
in  value.    A  nobleman  who  is  delirous  of  cultivating  a  piece  of  land  builds  a  little- 
wooden  houfe,  in  which  he  fettles  a  peafant  and  his  family,  giving  him  a  cow, 
two  horfes,  a  certain  number  of  geefe,  hens,  8cC.  and  as  much  corn  as  is  fufficient 
to  m.aintain  him  the  firft  year,  and  to  improve  for  his  own  future  fubfiftence  and 
the  advantage  of  his  lord. 

The  clergy  have  many  immunities  ;  they  are  all  free  men,  and  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  have  their  own  courts  of  juftice,  in  which  the  canon  law  is  praftifed. 
A  bifhop  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a.  fenator ;  was  ufually  appointed,  by 
the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  ;  but  is  now  nominated  by  the  king,  out  of 
three  candidates  chofen  by  the  permanent  council.  The  archbilhop  of  Gnefna  is. 
primate,  the  firft  fenator  in  rank,  and  viceroy  during  an  interregnum.  The 
burghers  ftill  enjoy  fome  freedom  and  privileges  ;  they  chufe  their  own  burgo- 
mafter  and  council,  regulate  their  interior  police,  and  have  their  own  criminal 
courts  of  juftice  ;  and  when  profecuted,  at  the  fuit  of  a  noble,  they  muft  be  cited 
before  the  magillrate  of  their  own  towns,  from  whence  an  appeal  lies  only  to  the 
king  in  his  afTefforial  tribunal.  Without  this  exemption  from  the  jurifdi£tion  of  the 
nobles,  the  burghers  would  long  fince  have  been  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  vaflTalage. 

The  peafants  of  the  crown,  if  opprefTed,  may  lodge  a  complaint  in  the  royal 
court  of  juftice,  which  is  fome  check  to  injuftice  ;  but  peafants  belonging  to 
individuals  are  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  their  mafter,  and  all  their  acquifitions. 
ierve  only  to  enrich  him.  They  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  cultivate  the 
earth;  are  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  condition  of  life  that  might  procure 
them  freedom,  without  the  permiilion  of  their  lords;  and  are  expofed  to  the 
difmal,  and  frequently  fatal  effefts  of  caprice  and  cruelty.  One  blefiing,  however, 
attends  the  wretched  fituation  of  the  Polifli  peafants,  which  is  their  infenfibility. 
Born  Haves,  aud  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  hardfliips  and  fevere  labour,  the 
generality  of  them  fcarcely  entertain  an  idea  of  better  circuraftances  and  more  li- 
berty. They  regard,  their  mafters  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  hardly  ever, 
tepine  at  their  fevere  lot,  Chearful  and  contented  with  their  condition,  they  are 
ready,  upon  every  occafion,  to  facrihce  themfelves  and  their  families,  for  their  mafter,, 
efpecially  if  the  latter  takes  care  to  feed  them  well.  Moft  of  them  feem  to  think- 
that  a  man  can  never  be  very  wretched  while  he  has  any  thing  to  eat.  There.,  are 
(bme  ftyled  German  peafantSj  whofe  anceftors  were  indulged,  on  fettling  in. 
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Poland,  in  the  ufe  of  the  German  laws,  who  enjoy  feveral  privileges  not  poflefled 
by  the  generality  of  Polifli  peafants :  their  villages  are  better  built,  they  poflTefs 
more  cattle,  pay  their  quit  rents  better,  and  are  cleaner  and.  neater  in  their 
perfons.  This  defcription  of  the  manners  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Poles  has  been 
the  more  circumftantial,  as  they  bear  a  near  refemblance,  in  many  particulars,  to 
thofe  of  Europe  in  general  during  the  feudal  ages ;  but  their  tyranny  over  their 
tenants  and  vaffals  feems  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  height.  Lately  indeed, 
a  few  nobles  of  enlightened  underftandings,  have  ventured  to  give  liberty  to  their 
vatTals.  The  firft  who  granted  this  freedom,  was  Zamoilki,  formerly  great  chan- 
cellor, who,  in  1760,  enfranchifed  fix  villages  in  the  palatinate  of  Mafovia,  and 
..afterwards  the  peafants  on  all  his  eftates. 

Upon  .figning  the  deed  of  enfranchifement  of  the  fix  villages,  their  benevolent 
^lafter  intimated  fome  apprehenfions  to  the  inhabitants,  left,  encouraged  by  their 
freedom,  they  fliould  fall  into  every  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs,  and  commit  more  dif- 
orders  than  when  they  were  flaves.  The  fimplicity  and  good  fenfe  of  their  anfwer 
is  remarkable.  "  When  we  had  no  other  property,"  returned  they,  "  than  the  ftick 
which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  we  were  deftitute  of  all  encouragement  to  a  right  con- 
duct; and,  having  nothing  to  lofe,  acted  on  all  occafions  in  an  inconfiderate  man- 
ner ;  but  as  foon  as  our  houfes,  our  lands,  and  our  cattle,  are  our  own,  the  fear  of 
forfeiting  them  will  be  a  conftant  reftraint  upon  our  a6tions." 

The  fincerity  of  this  anfwer  was  manifefted  by  the  event,  which  hath  fliewn  the 
proje£l  to  be  no  lefs  judicious  than  humane  ;  friendly  to  the  nobles'  own  interefts  as 
well  as  the  happinefs  of  the  peafants :  for  it  appears,  that  in  the  diftrifts  where  the 
new  arrangement  hath  been  introduced,  the  population  of  the  villages  is  confider- 
ably  increafed,  and  the  revenues  of  their  eftates  augmented  in  a,  triple  proportion. 
Prince  Staniflaus,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Poland,  hath  very  lately  enfranchifed  four- 
villages  near  Warfaw,  and  hath  not  only  emancipated  his  peafants  from  flavery 
but  condefcends  to  direft  their  affairs.  ' 

Torture  was  aboliflied  in  Poland  in  1776,  by  an  edift  of  the  diet,  under  the 
:influence  of  the  king.  Atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  murder,  &c.  are  puniflied  by 
•beheading,  or  hanging ;  leffer  delinquencies,  by  whipping,  imprifonm.ent  .  and 
.hard  labour :  the  nobles  are  liable  only  to  imprifonment  and  death. 

The  inns  in  this  country  are  long  ftables  built  with  boards  and  covered  with 
ilraw,  without  furniture  or  windows ;  there  is  a  chamber  at  one  end  :  but  none  can 
..lodge  there  becaufe  of  flies  and  other  vermin ;  fo  that  ftrangers  generally  choofe 
rather  to  lleep  among  the  horfes.  Travellers  are  obliged  to  carry  provifions  with 
them ;  and  when  foreigners  want  a  fupply,  they  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  village, 
who  forthwith  fupplies  them  with  neceffaries.  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that,  in  this  country  there  are  feveral 
perfons  with  matted  or  clotted  hair,  which  conftitutes  a  diforder  called  Plica  Poionica: 
it  receives  that  denomination,  becaufe  it  is  confidered  as  peculiar  to  Poland  •  al- 
.though  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  Hungary,  Tartary,  and  feveral  adjacent  nations/and 
inftances  of  it  are  occafionally  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  * 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Vicat,  an  ingenious  Swifs  phyfician  lono- 
ref  dent  in  Poland,  the  Plica  Poionica  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  acrid  humour 
.penetrating  into  the  hair,  which  is  tubular:  it  then  exfudes  either  from  its  fides  or 
extremities,  ,and  clots  the  hair  together.  Its  fymptoms,  more  or  lefs  violent  ac- 
xording  to  the  conftitution,  of  the  patient,  or  malignity  of  the  -difeafe,  are'itch- 
ings,  fv^ellings,  eruptions,  ulcers,  intermitting  fevers,  pains  in  the  head',  lano-uor" 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  rheumatifm,  gout,  and  fometim«es  even  convulfions,  palfy,^and 
-madnefs.  Thefe  fyftems  gradually  decreafe  as  the  hair  becomes  affefted.  ff  the 
patient  is  fhaved  in  the  head,  he  relapfes  into  all  the  dreadful  complaints  which 
preceded  the  eruption  of  the  .PJica ;  .and  he  continues  to  labour  under  them,  until 
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a  frefh  growth  of  hair  abforbs  the  acrid  humour.  This  diforder  is  thousrht  here- 
ditary,  and  is  proved  to  be  contagious  when  in  a  virulent  Itcite. 

Many  phyfical  caufes  have  been  fuppofed  to  concur  in  rendering  the  Plica  more 
frequent  in  thefe  regions  than  in  other  parts.  The  firfi  caule  is  the  nature  of 
the  PoHili  air,  which  is  rendered  infalubrious  by  the  numerous  woods  and  morafles ; 
and  occalionally  derives  an  uncommon  keennefs,  even  in  the  midll  of  fummer,  from 
the  pofition  of  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  for  the  fouthern  and  fouth-eaftei'ly 
winds,  which  ufaally  convey  warmth  in  other  regions,  are  in  this  chilled  in  the 
pallage  over  their  fnowy  fummits.  The  fecondh  unwholefome  water  ;  for  although 
Poland  is  not  deficient  in  good  fprings,  yet  the  common  people  ufually  drink  that 
which  is  neareft  at  hand.  The  third  caufe  is  the  grofs  inattention  of  the  natives  to 
cleanlinefs ;  for  experience  Ihews,  that  thofe  who  are  not  negligent  in  their  perfons 
and  habitations,  are  lefs  liable  to  be  afflided  with  the  plica,  than  others  who  are 
deficient  in  that  particular.  All  thefe  caufes,  and  particularly  the  laft,  aflift  its. 
propagation,  inflame  its  fymptoms,  and  protratt  its  cure. 

In  a  word,  the  Plica  Polonica  appears  to  be  a  contagious  diftemper,  which,  like 
the  leprofy,  ftills  prevails  among  a  people  ignorant  in  medicine,  and  inattentive  to 
check  its  progrefs ;  but  is  rarely  known  in  thofe  countries,  where  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  its  fpreading. 

Dress.}    The  drefs  of  the  Poles  is  pretty  fingular.    They  fliave  their  heads, 
ieaving  only  a  circle  of  hair  upon  the  crown,  and  men  of  all  ranks  generally  wear; 
large  whiflcers.    They  wear  a  veft  which  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
and  a  kind  of  gown  over  it  lined  with  fur  and  girded  v^nth  a  fafii,  but  the  fleeves 
fit  tight  on  the  arm.     Their  breeches  are  wide,  and  make  but  one  piece 
with  their  ftockings.    They  wear  a  fur  cap  or  bonnet ;  their  fliirts  are  without 
collar  or  wriftbands,  and  they  wear  neither  ftock  nor  neckcloth.     Inftead  of 
fhoes,  they  wear  Turkey-leather  boots,  with  thin  foles,  and  deep  iron  heels 
bent  like  an  half  moon.    They  carry  a  pole-axe,'  and  a  fabre  or  cutlafs,  by  their 
lides.    When  they  appear  on  horfeback,  they  wear  over  all  a  fliort  cloak,  which, 
is  commonly  covered  with  furs  both  within  and  without.    The  people  of  the 
beft  quality  wear  fables,  and  others  the  Ikins  of  tygers,  leopards,  &c.    Some  of 
then!  have  fifty  fuits  of  cloaths,  all  as  rich  as  poflible,  and  which  defcend  from 
father  to  fon.    Were  it  not  for  our  own  partiality  to  fliort  drefies,  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge that  of  the  Poles  to  be  pifturefque  and  majeftic.     Charles  II.  of 
England  thought  of  introducing  the  Polifli  drefs  into  his  court,  and  after  his 
refiioration  wore  it  for  two  years,  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  Englifli  broad- 
cloth;  but  difcontinued  it  through  his  connections  with  the  French. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the  men,  a  fimple  Polo- 
naife,  or  long  robe  edged  with  fur ;  but  fome  people  of  fafliion,  of  both  fexes,  af- 
fe£t  the  French  or  Englifli  modes.  As  to  the  peafants,  in  winter  they  wear  a  flieep's- 
Ikin  with  the  wool  inwards,  and  in  fummer  a  thick  coarfe  cloth  ^  but  as  to  linen,, 
they  wear  none.  Their  boots  are  the  rinds  of  trees  wrapped,  about  their  legs,  with- 
the  thicker  parts  to  guard  the  foles  of  their  feet.  The  women  have  a  watchful 
eye  over  their  daughters,  and  in  the  diflrift  of  Samogitia  particularly,  make  them 
wear  little  bells  before  and  behind,  to  give  notice  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are- 
doing. 

Religion.}  The  number  of  Protefiiants,  confifting  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts, 
in  the  republic  of  Poland,  is  very  confiderable ;  and  when  thefe  are  joined  to  the 
Greek  church,  the  whole  are  called  Dissidents.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Polifli 
nobility,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  tenacious  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 
The  treaty  of  Oliva,  concluded  in  i66o,  tolerated  the  Diflidents,  and  was  gua- 
ranteed by  the  principal  powers  in  Europe ;  but  was  fo  far  difregarded  by  the 
Poles,  that,  in  the  year  1724,  they  made  a  public  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants  at 
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Thorn.  Numerous  provifions  were  made  for  the  proteftion  of  the  Proteftants, 
who  were  perfecuted,  when  Jews,  Turks,  and  mfidels  of  every  kind,  have  been 
tolerated  and  encouraged.  The  monafteries  in  Poland  are  by  fome  writers  faid 
io  be  576,  and  the  nunneries  177,  befides  246  feminaries  or  colleges,  and  31 
abbeys.  The  clergy  are  polfeflTed  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  and 
revenues  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  general,  are  illiterate  bigots ;  and  the  monks  are 
fome  of  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind,  are  often  feen  drunk,  and  led  from 
taverns,  without  apprehending  any  difgrace  to  their  order,  or  dreading  the  cen- 
fure  of  their  fuperiors,  who  require  equal  indulgence.  The  popiQi  clergy  have 
had  great  influence  in  Poland  at  different  periods,  notwithftanding  the  treaties 
iind  capitulations  in  favour  of  the  Proteflants  and  the  members  of  the  Greek  church. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  and  the  conduft  of  the  popifh 
-clergy,  that  the  peafants  in  Poland  have  been  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  wretched 
-flavery. 

The  principles  of  Socinianifm  made  a  very  early  and  coniiderable  progrefs ;  and 
even  before  Socinus  came  into  Poland,  it  is  computed  that  there  were  thirty-two 
congregations  in  that  republic  who  denied  the  doflrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Polifh  language  was  publiflied  in  1572;  and  two  years 
after,  under  the  dire£lion  of  the  fame  perfons,  the  catechifm,  or  confefhon  of  the 
Unitarians,  was  publiflied  at  Cracow.  It  was  lately  refolved  between  the  republic 
and  the  partitioning  powers,  that  all  Diffidents  fliould  henceforth  enjoy  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  but  continue  excluded  from  the  diet,  the  fenate,  and 
the  permanent  council.  They  are  to  have  churches,  but  without  bells ;  alfo 
■fchools  and  feminaries  of  their  own;,  they  are  capable  of  .fitting  in  the  inferior 
courts  of  juilice,  and  three  of  their  communion  are  admitted  as  affeffors  in  the  tri- 
bunal, to  receive  appeals  in  religion. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopeicks.]  Poland  contains  two  archbifliopricks, 
Xrnefna  and  Lemburg.  The  archbifliop  of  Gnefna,  befides  being  primate,  and, 
during  an  inter-reign,  prince-pegent  of  the  kingdom,  is  always  a  cardinal.  The 
other  bifliops,  particularly  of  Cracow,  enjoy  great  privileges  and  immunities. 

Language.]  The  Polifli  language  is  a  dialeft  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  is  ex- 
tremely harfli,  from  its  deficiency  in  vowels.  The  Lithuanians  and  Livonians  have 
a  language  full  of  corrupted  Latin  words :  the  Rullian  and  German  tongues  are 
underflood  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  thofe  countries. 

Learning  and  learked  men.]  Though  Copernicus,  the  great  reflorer  of 
the  true  aflronomical  fyflem,  Vorftius,  and  fome  other  learned  men,  were  natives 
of  Poland,  yet  many  circumflances  in  this  country  are  far  from  being  favourable 
to  learning.  Latin  is  fpoken,  though  incorreftly,  by  the  common  people  in  fome 
provinces.  But  the  contempt  which  the  nobility,  who  place  their  chief  importance 
in  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  have  ever  fliewn  for  learning,  the  fervitude  of  the 
lower  people,  and  the  univerfal  fuperflition  among  all  ranks  of  men, — thefe  cir- 
cumflances have  wonderfully  retarded,  and,  notwithflanding  the  liberal  efforts  of 
his  prefent  majefly,  ftill  continue  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  letters  in  this  kingdom. 

Universities.]  The  univerfities  of  Poland  are  thofe  of  Cracow,  Wilna,  and 
Pofna  or  Pofen.  The  firft  conflfts  of  eleven  colleges,  and  has  the  fuperviforfhip  of 
fourteen  grammar-fchools  difperfed  through  the  city.  The  number  of  fludents,  in 
1778,  amounted  to  600.  Wilna  was  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Jefuits  :  but 
fmce  their  fuppreflion,  the  king  hath  eftabliflieda  committee  of  education,  who  ap- 
point profeflbrs,  and  direft  their  falaries  and  ftudies :  that  of  Pofna,  was  rather  a 
Jefuits'  college  than  an  univerfity. 

Antiquities  AND  curiosities,  I    The  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Tartars  and 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.     3  Other  barbarous  uatious into  Poland  probably 
forced  the  women  fometimes  to  leave  their  children  expofed  in  the  woods,  where 
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v>'e  muft  fuppofe  they  were  nurfed  by  bears  and  other  wild  beafts,  othervvife  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  their  fubiiilence.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  beings  have  been 
found  in  the  woods  both  of  Poland  and  Germany,  diverted  of  alnioft  all  the  pro- 
perties of  humanity  but  the  form.  When  taken,  they  generally  went  on  all  fours  : 
but  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  them  have,  by  proper  management,  attained  to  the  ufe 
of  fpeecli. 

The  fait  mines  of  Poland  confift  of  wonderful  caverns,  feveral  hundred  yards 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  many  intricate  windings  and  labyrinths.  Out  of 
thefe  are  dug  four  different  kinds  of  falts ;  one  extremely  hard,  like  cryftalj  an- 
other foftor,  but  clearer ;  a  third  white,  but  brittle ;  thefe  are  all  brackiHi,  but  the 
fourth  is  fomewhat  freflier.  Thefe  four  kinds  are  dug  in  different  mines,  near  the 
city  of  Cracow;  on  one  fide  of  them  is  a  ftream  of  falt-watcr,  and  on  the  other,  one 
ot  frelli.-  The  revenue,  arifmg  from  thofe  and  other  falt-mines,  is  very  confider- 
able,  and  formed  part  of  the  royal  revenue  before  feized  by  Auftria ;  the  annual 
average  profit  of  thofe  of  Wiclitzka,  eight  miles  from  Cracow,  was  about  98,000!. 
flerling.  Out  of  fome  mines  at  Itza,  about  70  miles  north-eail:  of  Cracovi^,  are  dug 
feveral  kinds  of  earth,  which  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  potter's  ufe,  and  fupply 
all  Poland  witli  earthen  ware.  Under  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Kiow,  in  the  de- 
ferts  of  Podolia,  are  feveral  grottos,  where  a  great  nun\ber  of  human  bodies  are 
preferved,  though  buried  a  vaft  number  of  years  fince,  being  neither  fo  hard  nor 
fo  black  as  the  Egyptian  mummies.  Among  them  are  two  princes,  in  the  habits 
they  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  thought  that  this  preferving  quality  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  which  is  dry  and  fandy.  The  artificial  rarities  of  Poland  are  but  few, 
t-iie  chief  being  the  gold,  filver,  and  enamelled  vefTels,  prefented  by  the  kino;s  and 
prelates  of  Poland,  and  preferved  in  the  cathedral  of  Gnefna.  ^ 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  andother|  V/arfaw  lies  on  the  Viftula,  and  almofl 
EDiFicE-s,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  I  in  the  Centre  of  Poland.  It  is  the  royal 
refidence,  and  contains  many  magnificent  palaces,  and  other  buildings,  befides 
churches  and  convents.  It  is  faid  to  contain  near  70,000  inhabitants ;  but  a  great 
number  are  foreigners.  The  f^reets  are  fpacious,  but  ill  paved,  and  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  houfes,  particularly  the  fuburbs,  are  mean  wooden  hovels.  1  he  city 
exhibits  a  flrong  contraft  of  wealth  and  poverty,  as  doth  every  part  of  this  unhappy 
country.  It  has  little  or  no  commerce  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cracow,  the  an- 
cient capital ;  for  we  are  told,  that  notwithftanding  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  rich  fait  mines,  and  it  is  faid  to  contain  fifty  churches  and  convents,  its  com- 
merce is  inconfiderable.  The  citylfands  in  an  extenliye  plain  watered  by  the  Vif- 
tula,  and  with  the  fuburbs  occupies  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground  ;  but  both  together  fcarcely 
contain  16,000  fouls.  It  is  furrounded  vvith  high  brick  walls,  ftrengthened  with 
round  fquare  towers  in  the  ancient  Ityle  of  fortification,  and  is  garrifoned  with 
600  Rullians.  Grodno,  though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  town  in  Lithuania, 
containing  ruined  palaces,  falling  houfes,  and  wretched  hovels,  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  1000  of  whom  are  Jews;  and  3000  are  employed  in  pew  manufa£tures 
of  cloths,  camblets,  linen,  cotton,  filk,  ftuffs,  ,&c.  eftablifhed  there  by  the  king 
in  1776.  He  hath  alfo  eflabliflied  in  this  place  an  academy  of  phylic  for  Lithuav 
nia,  in  which  ten  ftudents  are  inftrufted  for  phyfic,  and  tweiity  for  furgery,  all, 
taught  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence. 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polifli  Pruliia,  and  is  famous  in  hiflory  on  many  accounts, 
particulai'ly  that  of  its  being  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  ailociation, 
commonly  called  the  Hanfe-towns.  It  is  lituatcd  on  the  Viilula,  near  five  miles 
from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large,  beautiful,  populous  city  ;  its  houfes  generally  are 
five  ftories  high;  and  many  of  its  ftreets  are  planted  with  cheinut-tr6es.  It  has  a 
fine  harbour,  and  is  ftill  a  moft  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  feems  to  be, 
foxnevvhat  paft  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably  about  the  time  that  the  pre-''- 
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Ment  3e  Thou  wrote  his  much  efteemed  Hijioria  fui  Temporis,  wherein,  under  the 
year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  commerce  and  grandeur.  It  is  a  republic, 
claiming  a  fmall  adjacent  territory  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  was  under-the 
proteftion  of  the  king  and  the  repubhc  of  Poland.  Its  magiftracy,  and  the  ma-, 
jority  of  its  inhabitants,  are  Lutherans ;  although  the  Romanifts  and  Calvinifts  are 
equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  is  rich,  and  has  26  pariflies,  with  many  convents  and 
hofpitals.  The  inhabitants  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  200,000 ;  but  Dr. 
Eufching  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1752,  there  died  but  1846  perfons.  Its  own 
fhipping  is  numerous  ;  but  the  foreign  fhips  conftantly  reforting  to  it  are  more  fo, 
whereof  1 014  arrived  there  in  the  year  1752;  in  which  year  alfo- 1288  Polifti 
vefTels  came  down  the  Viftula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  matchlefs  granaries^ 
from  whence  that  grain  is  diftributed  to  many  foreign  nations;  Poland  being  juftly 
deemed  the  greateft  magazine  of  corn  in  Europe,  and  Dantzic  the  greateft  port 
.f  :r  diftributing  it :  befides  which,  Dantzic  exports  great  quantities  of  naval  ftores. 
Dr.  Bufching  affirms,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early  as  the  year  997, 
that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  mafters,  and  have  fome-' 
times  being  under  the  prote£lion  of  the  Englifli  and  Dutch;  but  generally  have  fliewn 
a  great  predileftion  for  the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely 
to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of  their  immunities,  which  reach 
even  to  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  pofFeffed 
of  15a  large  brafs  cannon,  the  town  could  not  ftand  a  regular  fiege,  being  fur- 
rounded  with  eminences.  It  1734,  the  inhabitants  difcovered  a  remarkable  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  towards  Staniilaus,  king  of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  ene- 
mies, the  Ruffians,  were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  poffeffion  of  their  city.  The 
reafon  why  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  have  enjoyed  privileges,  both  civil  and 
religious,  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Poland,  is  becaufe,  not  being  able 
to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  they  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  Poland,  referving  to  themfelves  large  and  ample  privileges. 

This  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Thorn,  was  exempted  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia 
from  thofe  claims  which  he  made  on  the  neighbouring  countries ;  notwithflanding 
which,  he  foon  after  thought  proper  to  feize  on  the  territories  belonging  to 
Dantzic,  under  pretence  of  their  having  been  formerly  part  of  Polifh  Pruffia.  He 
then  proceeded  to  poffefs  hinifelf  of  the  port-duties  belonging  to  that  city, 
and  ere6led  a  cuflom-houfe  in  the  harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  infap-* 
portable  duties  upon  goods  exported  and  imported.  To  complete  the  fyftem  of 
oppreffion,  cuffom-houfes  were  erefted  at  the  very  gates  of  J)antzic,  fo  that  no 
perfons  could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town,  without  being  fearched  in  the  ftriftefl 
manner.  Such  is  the  treatment  which  the  city  of  Dantzic  has  received,  though  few 
cities  have  ever  exifted,  which  have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and 
particular  treaties,  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties  have  been  fo  frequently  fecured, 
and  guaranteed  by  fo  many  great  powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fuc- 
ceffion  of  public  a6ls,  as  that  of  Dantzic  has  been.  In  the  year  1784,  it  was 
blockaded  by  his  troops  on  various  pretences  :  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emprefs 
of  Ruffia,  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn,  and  a  negociation 
carried  on  by  deputies  at  Warfaw  ;  which  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  September, 
by  which,  as  now  acceded  to  by  the  citizens,  the  place  and  trade  of  the  city  are  to 
be  reftored  to  its  former  ft^bility.  Notwithftanding  this,  in  the  year  1793,  the 
Pruffian  troops  took  poffeffion  of  Dantzic  ;  the  burgomafters  and  council  of  the 
city,  having  on  the  2d  of  April,  affembled  at  the  tovvn-houfe,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  made  known  to  every  burgher  and  inhabitant,  by  public  de- 
claration, to  order  every  perfon  to  keep  himfelf  quiet,  to  follow  his  trade  and 
bufmefs  as  ufual,  and  to  remain  peaceably  in  his  houfe,  when  tlie  Pruffian  troops 
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fliall  enter  that  city.  The  city  of  Thorn  Avas  alfo  treated  by  the  king  of  Pruflia 
in  the  fame  unjuft  and  oppreflive  manner,  and  is  now  added  to  his  dominions. 

Commerce  a^d  manufactures.]  The  chief  exports  of  Poland  are  all' 
fpecies  of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  mafts,  planks,  pitch  and  tar,  honey,  wax,, 
potafh,  and  tallow ;  its  imports  are  foreign  wines,  cloths,  fluffs,  manufaftured  filks 
and  cotton,  fine  linen,  hardware,  tin,  copper,  filver  and  gold,  glafs  ware,  furs,  &;c. 
Some  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  lilken  ftuffs,  camblets,  laces,  and  hard-wares,  are 
manufaftured  in  the  interior  parts  of  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  but  commerce  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  city  of  Dant^ic,  and  other  towns  on  the  Viftula  and  the 
Baltic. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Whole  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
this  fubject.  It  differs  little  from  an  ariftocracy :  hence  Poland  has  been  called  a 
kingdom  and  commonwealth.  The  king  is  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  is  elefted 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  in  the  plains  of  Warfaw.  They  ele£l  him  on  horfe- 
back  ;  and  in  cafe  there  ihould  be  a  refraftory  minority,  the  majority  has  no  con- 
trol over  them,  but  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  their  fabres ;  but  if  the  minority 
are  fufficiently  ftrong,  a  civil  war  enfues.  Immediately  after  his  election,  he  ligns 
the  paBa  conventa  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  he  engages,  that  the  crown  fhall  be 
elettive,  that  his  fucceffor  iliall  be  appointed  during  his  life — that  the  diets  fliall  be 
affcmbled  every  two  years — that  every  noble  or  gentleman  in  the  realm  lhall  have 
a  vote  in  the  diet  of  eleftion,  and  that  in  cafe  the  king  ihould  infringe  the  laws 
and  privileges  of  the  nation,  his  fubjefts  fliould  be  abfolved  from  their  allegiance. 
In  faft  the  king  is  no  more  than  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  which  ufed  to  be  cora- 
pofcd  of  the  primate,  the  archbilhop  of  Lemburg,  15  biffiops,  and  130  laymen, 
confifting  of  the  great  officers  ofitate,  the  Palatines,  and  Caftellans.  The  Palatines 
are  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  who  hold  their  offices  for  lite.— The  Caftelians' 
office  in  time  of  peace  is  moftly  nominal ;  but  when  the  military  or  feudal  fervices 
are  required,  they  are  the  lieutenants  of  the  Palatines,  and  command  the  troops  of 
their  feveral  diftri£ts. 

The  diets  of  Poland  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  the  former  meet  once  iu 
two,  and  fometimes  three  years  ;  the  latter  is  fummoned  by  the  king,  upon  critical 
.emergencies  5  but  one  diffenting  voice  renders  all  their  deliberations  ineffectual; 

The  ftarofts  properly  are  governors  and  judges,  in  particular  ftarofties  or  diltrit^is, 
though  fome  enjoy  this  title  v/ithout  any  jurifdiction  at  all;  The  Palatines  ancl 
Caftelians,  befides  being  fenators,  are  lord-lieutenants,  and  deputy-lieutenants,  in 
their  refpeftive  Palatinates. 

Previous  to  a  general  diet,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  which  can  lit  but 
fix  weeks,  there  are  dietines,  or  provincial  diets,  held  in  different  diftricls.  The 
■  king  fends  them  letters  containing  the  heads  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  to'  be  treated  of 
in  the  general  diet,    The  gentry  of  each  palatinate  niay  fit  in  the  dietine,  and 
chufe  nuncios  or  deputies,  to  carry  their  refolutions  to  the  grand  diet.    Ihe  great 
.diet  confifts  of  the  king,  fenators,  and  deputies  from  provinces  and  towns,  viz.  178 
,  for  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  feventy  for  Pruffia  5  and  it  meets  twice  at  Warfaw, 
,  and  once  at  Grodno,  by  turns,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  made 
.this  one  of  the  articles  of  their  union  with  Poland ;  but  fince  the  prefeut  reign 
they  have  been  always  fummoned  to  Warfaw. 

The  king  formerly  nominated  the  great  offices  of  ffate,  and  to  other  places^  but 
by  the  new  conftitution,  for  the  election  of  fenators,  as  bifliops,  palatmes,  caftelians, 
_and  minifters,  the  permanent  council  nominates,  by  ballot,  three  candidates,  one  of 
r  whom  the  king  muft.  appoint—the.  fame  refpefting  the  commiffioners  of  war,  and 
of  the  treafury,  &c.  &c.    The  king  was  alfd  forced  to  renounce  the  right  of  dif- 
.  pofmg  of  any  of  the  royal  demefnes  and  ftarofties;.   When  the  king  is  abfent  from 
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Poland,  or  dead,  his  place  is  fupplied  by  the  archbifhop  of  Gnefna,  and  If  that  fee- 
is  vacant,  by  the  bilhop  of  Ploiko. 

The  ten  great  officers  of  Hate  in  Poland,  who  are  fenators,  are  the  two  great 
marflials,  one  of  Poland,  the  other  of  Lithuania ;  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy;  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  duchy ;  the  great  general,  the  great  treafurer  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  fub-marlhal,  or  marflial  of  the  court  of  the  duchy. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  motley  conftitution,  which  was  new-modelled  with  . 
almoft  every  new  king,  according  to  the  paSia  cowUenta  which  he  is  obliged  tofign; 
fo  that  nothing  can  be  faid  of  it  with  certainty,  there  being  lately  a  total  diffolu- 
tion  of  all  order  in  Poland,  through  the  influence  of  fome  of  the  neighbouring ' 
powers,  interefted  to  foment  anarchy  and  confufion  hi  the  Polifii  councils  :  and 
many  of  the  firfl:  nobility  do  not  blufli  to  receive  penfions  from-  foreign  courts. 
However,  in  this  imperfeft  Iketch,  we  can  difcern  the  great  outlines  of  a  noble 
and  free  government.  The  precautions  taken  to  limit  the  king's  power,  and  yet 
inveft  him  with  an  ample  prerogative,  were  worthy  of  a  wife  people.  The  inftitutions 
of  the  diet  and  dietines  are  favourable  to  public  liberty,  as  are  many  other  provi- 
fions  in  the  republic :  but  it  laboured,  even  in  its  beft  -ftate,  under  incurable  difor- 
ders.  The  exercife  of  the  'veto,  or  the  tribunitial  negative,  that  is  vefted  in  every 
member  of  a  diet  or  dietine,  mufl  always  be  deftruftive  of  order  and  government-. 
It  is  founded  upon  Gothic  principles,  and  that  unlimited  jurifdiftion  which  the 
o-reat  lords,  in  former  ages,  ufed  to  enjoy  all  over  Europe.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
the  privilege  in  queftion  is  not  to-  be  found  in  any  period  of  the  Polifli  hiftory  an 
tecedent  to  the  reign  of  John  Cafimir.  It  was  under  his  adminiftration,  in  the  year 
1652,  when  the  diet  of  Warfaw  was  debating  upon  tranfaftions  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance which  required  a  fpeedy  determination,  that  Sicinfki,  nuncio  of  Upita  in 
Lithuania,  cried  out,  "  1  Hop  the  proceedings."  Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
quitted  the  alTembly,  and,  repairing  immediartely  to  the  chancellor,  protefted,  that 
as  many  a£ls  as  had  been  propofed  and  carried  contrary  to  the  conftitution  of  the  re- 
public, if  the  diet  continued  to  fit,  he  fliould  confider  it  as  an  infringement  of  the 
laws.  The  members  were  thunderftruck  at  a  proteft  of  this  nature,  hitherto  un- 
known. Warm  debates  took  place  about  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  difiblving 
the  diet ;  at  length,  the  venal  and  difcontented  fafclion,  who  fupported  the  proteft, 
obtained  the  majority;  and  the  affembly  broke  up  in  great  confufion.  Ever  fince 
that  time,  the  privilege  of  every  member  to  ftop  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  has 
continued,  which  is  done  by  the  fingle  word,  veto,  "  I  forbid." 

The  want  of  fubordination  in  the  executive  parts  of  the  conftitution,  and  the 
rendering  noblemen  independent  and  unaccountable  for  their  conduft,  is  ablemifh 
which  perhaps  may  be  imprafiticable  to  remove,  as  it  can  be  done  only  with  their 
own  confent.  After  all,  when  we  examine  the  beft  accounts  of  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution of  Poland,  and  compare  them  with  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Great  Britain, 
and  other  European  kingdoms,  we  may  perceive  a  wonderful  fimilarity  between 
what  thcfe  were  formerly,  and  what  Poland  is  at  prefent.  This  naturally  leads  us 
to  infer,  that  the  government  of  Poland  cannot  be  otherwife  improved  than  by  the 
introdu£lion  of  arts,  manufatlures,  and  commerce,  which  would  render  the  com- 
mon -people  independent  on  the  nobility,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  having  it  in 
their  power  to  annoy  their  fovereign,  and  fo  maintain  thofe  unequal  privileges 
which  are  fo  hurtful  to  the  community. 

Indeed  the  partitioning  powers,  befides  difmembering  the  beft  provinces  of  Po- 
land, proceeded  to  change  and  fix  the  conftitution  and  government,  under  pretence 
of  amending  it ;  confirming  all  its  defefts,  and  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  anarchy  and  confufion.    The  executive  power^,  which  was  entrufted 
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to  the  king  and  fenate,  is  now  veiled  in  the  permanent  council,  compofed  of  the 
king,  fenate,  and  the  equeftrian  order; — the  king  as  preiident,  the  primate  and 
three  biihops,  nine  lay  fenators,  four  from  the  miniftry  of  the  republic,  the  marlhal, 
with  17  counfellors  of  the  equeftrian  order;  in  all  36.  Of  the  eighteen  fenators, 
lix  from  each  province  of  Great  Poland,  Little  Poland,  and  Lithuania.  They  in- 
fifted  upon  four  cardinal  laws  to  be  ratified,  which  was  at  laft  obtained.  Firji, 
"  that  the  crown  of  Poland  lhall  be  for  ever  eleftive,  and  all  order  of  fuccellion 
profcribed  :"  thus  the  exclufion  of  a  king's  fon  and  grandfon  removes  the  profpect 
of  an  hereditary  fovereignty,  and  entails  upon  the  kingdom  all  the  evils  infepa- 
rable  from  an  elettive  monarchy.  By  the  fecond,  "  that  foreign  candidates  to  the 
throne  lhall  be  excluded,  and  for  the  future,  no  perfon  can  be  chofen  king  of 
Poland,  except  a  native  Pole  of  noble  origin,  and  poiTcfling  land  in  the  kingdom," 
the  houfe  of  Saxony,  and  all  foreign  princes  who  might  be  likely  to  give  weight 
to  Poland  by  their  hereditary  dominions,  and  reftore  its  provinces  and  liberties,  are 
let  alide.  IBy  the  third,  "  the  government  of  Poland  fhall  be  for  ever  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  of  a  republican  form ;"  the  liberum  veto,  and  all  the  exorbitant  pri- 
vileges of  the  equeftrian  order,  are  confirmed  in  their  utmoft  latitude.  And  by  the 
fourth,  "  a  permanent  council  fhall  be  eftablilhed,  in  which  the  executive  power 
lhall  be  vefted  ;"  and  in  this  council  the  equeftrian  order,  hitherto  excluded  from 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  the  interval  of  diets,  ihall  be  admitted,  fo  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  ftill  farther  diminilhed.  But  this  change  of  the  con- 
llitution  was  intended  by  the  partitioning  powers  to  ferve  their  own  purpofcs, 
and  give  a  large  fcope  to  influence  and  fa6tion  over  that  part  of  the  kingdom  they 
had  not  feized. 

Revenues.]  Though  the  king  of  Poland  is  ftinted  in- the  political  exercife  of 
his  prerogative,  yet  his  revenue  is  fufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  houQiould  in, 
fplendour,  as  he  pays  no  troops,  or  oflBcers  of  ftate,  not  even  his  body-guards.  The 
prefent  king  had  1,000,000  and  a  half  of  florins  fettled  upon  him  by  the  commifiion^ 
of  ftate;  and  the  income  of  his  predeceiTors  generally  amounted  to  140,0001,  fter- 
ling.  The  public  revenues  arofe  chiefly  from  the  crown-lands,  the  ialt-mines  in. 
the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  now  in  Auftrian  Poland,  which  alone  amounted  to  nearly 
loOjOool.  fterling  ;  ancient  tolls  and  cuftoms,  particularly  thofe  of  Elbing  and 
Dantzic,  the  rents  of  Marienburg,  Dirfhau,  and  Rogenhus,  and  of  the  government 
of  Cracow  and  diftrindt  of  Niepoliomicz. 

Weftern  Pruflia  was  the  greateft  lofs  to  Poland,  as  by  the  difmemberment  of 
that  province,  the  navigation  of  the  Vifhila  depends  entirely  upon  the  king  of 
Pruifia.  Pruffia  has  laid  fuch  heavy  duties  on  the  merchandize  palfing  to  Dantzic, 
as  greatly  to  diminifn  the  trade  of  that  town,  and  to  transfer  a  confiderable  part  of 
it  to  Memel  and  Koningiburgh. 

By  the  difmemberment  in  1 7  72,  Poland  loft  nearly  half  her 
annual  income.    To  fupply  this  deficiency,  it.  became 
neceflary  to  new-model  and  increafe  the  taxes,  Jlerl. 
In  1775,  all  the  impofts  amounted  to       -  -       -     323,012    o.  o.i 

The  neat  revenue  of  the  king  is       -  -  194,500    O-  o 

Out  of  which  he  only  pays  his  houihold  expences,  and 
menial   fervants.    It  arifes  from  his  royal  deraefnes, 
ftarofties,  and  74,0741.  out  of  the  treafury. 
Whole  revenue       -  -  -  -  -  443,938    o  o 

Dedu£l  the  king's  revenue  for  privy  purfe       -        -       194,500    o  o 

For  army,  ftate  ofiicersj  and  all  other  charges  -     249,438    o  o 

Military 
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Military  strength.]  The  innate  pride  of  the  Pqlifh  nobility  is  fuch,  that 
they  always  appear  in  the  field  on  horfeback  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  Poland  can  raife 
with  eafe  100,000,  and  Lithuania  70,000  cavalry  5  but  it  muft  be  underftood  that 
fervants  are  included.  As  to  their  infantry,  they  are  generally  hired  from  Germany, 
but  are  foon  difmiiTed,  becaufe  they  mull  be  maintained  by  extraordinary  taxes, 
of  which  the  Polifli  grandees. are  by  no  means  fond.  As  to  the  ordinary  army  of 
the  Poles,  it  confided  in  1778,  of  12,310  men  in  Poland,  and  7,465  in  Lithuania. 
The  einprefs  of  Ruffia  maintains  in  the  country  10,000  foldiers,  and  every  garrifon 
is  compofed  of  Ruffians  and  natives  ;  1000  of  the  former  are  ftationed  at  Warfaw. 
Thefe  hold  the  nobles  in  fubjeftion  j.and  the  king  himfelf  is  little  more  than  a 
viceroy,  while  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  diredlion  of  his  court.  The  pofpolite  corififts  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom, 
and  their  followers,  except  the  chancellor,  and  the  ftarofts  or.  governors  of  frontier 
places ;  and  they  may  be  called  by  the  king  into  the  field  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
lions ;  but  he  cannot  keep  them  above  fix  weeks  in  arms,  neither  are  they  obliged 
to  march  above  three  leagues  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Pohfli  huffars  are  the  fineft  and  moft  fliowy  body  of  cavalry  "in  Europe  ;  next 
to  them-  are  the;pancerns  j:  and  both  thefe  bodies  wear  coats  of  mail  and  iron  caps. 
The  reft  of  the  cavalry  are  armed  with  mulkets  and  heavy  fcymitars.  The  Poles 
may  be  rendered  excellent  troops  by  difcipline,  and  on  various  occafions,  particu- 
larly under  John  Sobiefki,  they  made  as  great  a  figure  in  arms  as.  any  people  in 
Europe,  and  proved  the. bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels.  It  did  not 
fuit  the  Saxon  princes,  who  .fucceeded  that  hero,  to  encourage  a  martial  fpirit 
in  the  Poles,  whom  they  -perpetually  overawed  with  their  electoral  troops  ;  nor  in- 
deed to' introduce  any  reformation  among  them,  either  civil  or  military  j  the  effedVs 
of  which  coriduft  have  been  fince  feverely  felt  in  that  country. 

Orders.]  The.  order  of  the  White  Eagle'  was  firft  inftituted  by  Uladiflaus 
in  the  year  1325,  but  revived  by  Auguftus  1.  in  the  year  1705,  to  attach  to  him 
fome  of  the  Polilh  nobles,  who,  he  feared,  were  inclined,  to  Staniflaus  his  competi- 
tor ;  it  was  conferred  alfo  on.th-e  czar  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia.  The  collar  is 
compofed  of  eagles  difplayed,  and  annulets  linked  together,  having  pendent  to  it 
the  badgejj.which  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled,  gold,  bordered  white  and 
cantoned  with  a  fmaller  crofs,  having  a  bead  on  each  point  charged  on  one  fide 
with  an  eagle,  white, difplayed,  having  over  its  head  an  imperial  crown,  and  on  the 
yeverfe  the  king's  cypher  with  this  motto,  "  Pro  fide,  rege,  et  lege."  The  knights 
commonly  wear  the  badge  pendent  to  a  broad  blue  jibband,  worn  fafli-ways  from 
the  right  flioulder  and  under  the  left  arm,  and  a  ftar  of  eight  points  embroidered 
in  gold  and  filver  alternately,  on  the  left  iide  of  their  coat.  The  prefent  king  in- 
ftituted the  order  of  "  St.  Stanijlaus,"  foon  after  his  election  to  the  crown  ia  1765. 
The  badge  is  a  gold  crofs  enamelled  red,  and  on  the  centre  of  it  is  a  medallion 
with  the  image.of  St.  Stanjflaus, enamelled  in  proper  colours.  It  is  worn  pendent 
to  a  red  ribband  edged  with  white.  The  ftar  of  the  order  is  filver,  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  cypher  of  S.  A.  R.  (Staniflaus  Auguftus  Rex)  encircled  with  the;  motto 
"  Franiiando  ittcitat.'\  -  . 

History,]    Poland  of  old  was  poffeffed  by  the  Vandals,  who  were  afterwards 
:  partly  expelled  by  the  Rufs  and  Tartars.  It  was  divided  into  many  fmall  ftates  or 
principalities,  each  almoft  independent  of  , another,  though  they  generally  had  fome 
prince  who  was  paramount  over  the  reft.  In  the  year  700,  the  people,  through  the 
i  oppreffion  of  their  petty  chiefs,  gave  the  fupreme.  command,  under  the  title  of  duke, 
;  to  Cracus,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Cracow.    His  pofterity  failing,  in  the  year 
.830,  a  peafant,  one^  Piaftus,  was  elefted  to  the  ducal  dignity.    He  lived  to  the  age 
of  120  years,  and  his  reign  was  fa  long  and  auljpicious,  that  every  native  Pole  who 
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has  been  fince  elefted  king  is  called  a  Piaft.    From  this  period,  till  the  acceffion 
of  Miciflaus  IL  in  964,  we'  have  no  very,  certain  records  of  the  l■^iftory  of  Poland. 
The  title  of  duke  was  retained  till  the  year  999,  when  Boleilaus  aflumed  the  title 
of  king,  arid  conquered  Moravia,  Pruflia,  and  Bohemia,  making  them  tributary  to 
Poland.    Boleflaus  U.  added  Red  Ruflia  to  Poland,  by  marrying  the  heirefs  of  that 
duchy,  anno  1059.  Jagello,  who,  in  1384,  mounted  the  throne,  was  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania,  and  a  Pagan ;  but  on  his  being  elefted  king  of  Poland,  he  not  only  be- 
came a  Chriftian,  but  was  at  pains  to  bring  over  his  fubjefts  to  that  religion.  He 
united  his  hereditary  dominions  to  tbofe  of  Poland,  which  gave  fuch  influence  to 
his  pofterity  over  the  hearts  of  the  Poles,  that  the  crown  was  preferved  in  his  family, 
until  the  male  line  became  extinft  in  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  in  1572.  This  prince  ad- 
mitted the  reformed,  with  the  Greeks  and  all  other  fecfs,  to  a  feat  in  the  diet,  and 
to  all  the  honours  and  privileges  before  confined  to  the  catholics.    He  gave  fuch 
evident  marks  of  favour  to  the  proteftant  confelhon,  that  he  was  fufpefted  of -being 
inclined  to  change  his  religion.    At  this  time  two  powerful  competitors  appeared 
for  the  crown  of  Poland.  I'hefe  were  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX. 
king  of  France,  and  Maximilian- of  Auftria.    The  French  intereft  prevailed  by 
private  bribes  to  the  nobles,  and' a  ftipulation  to  pay  an  annual  penfion  to  the 
republic  from  the-  revenues'  of  France.    But  Henry  had  not  been  four  months  on 
the  throne  of  Poland,  when  his  brother  died,  and  he  returned  privately  to  France, 
which  kingdom  he  governed  by  the  name  of  Henry  111.   The  party  who  had  efpoufed 
Maximilian's  intereft  endeavoured  once  more  to  revive  his  pretenfions ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  Poles  being  defrrous  to  chufe  a  prince  who  might  refide  among 
them,  made  choice  of  Stephen  Batori  prince  of  Tranfylvania  ;  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  meeting  with  fome  oppofition  from  the  Auftrian  fa£tion,  took  the 
wifeft  method  to  eftabliih  himfelf  on  the  throne,  by  marrying  Anne,  the  fifter 
of  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  and  of  the  royal  houfeof  the  Jagellons.  Stephen  produced 
a  great  change  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  Poles,  by  eftablifliing  anew  militia, 
compofed  of  the  Coflacs,  a  rough  and  barbarous  race  of  men,  on  whom  he  beftow- 
ed  the  Ukraine.  Upon  his  death,  in  1586,  the  Poles  chofe  Sigifmund,  fon  of  John 
king  of  Sweden,  by  Catharine  fifter  of  Sigifmund  li.  for  their  king.  . 

Sigifmund  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden  after  his  father's  death ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled as  we  have  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden,  by  the  Swedes,  - a  long  war 
enfued  between  them  and  the  Poles,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
Sigifmund  being  fecured  in  the  throne  of  Poland,  afpired  to  that  of  Rufiia  as  well  ; 
as  Sweden  ;  but  after  long  wars,  he  was  defeated  in  both  views.    He  v/as  after- 
wards engaged  in  a  variety  of  unfuccefsful  wars  with  the  Turks  and  the  Swedes, 
At  laft  a  truce  was  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  France  and  Engla?[d  ;  hut 
the  Poles  were  forced  to  agree,  that  the  Swedes  Ihould  keep  Elbing,  Memel,  Bra-  • 
nufberg  and  Pillau,  together  with  all  they  had  taken  in  Livonia.    In  the  year  1623,  . 
Sigifmund  died,  and  Uladiflaus  his  fon  fucceeded.    This  prince  was  fuccefsful 
-    both  againft  the  Turks  and  the  Ruflians,  and  obliged  the  Sv/edes  to  reftore  all  the  - 
Poliflr  dominions  they  had  taken  in  PrulTia.  His  reign,  however,  was  unfortunate, 
by  his  being  inftigated,  through  the  avarice  of  his  great  men,  to  encroach  upon  the  • 
privileges  of  the  Coflacs  in  the  Ukraine.    As  the  war  which  followed  was  carried 
on  againft  the  Coflacs  upon  ambitious  and  perfidious  principles,  the  Coflacs,  na- 
turally a  brave  people,  became  defperate ;  and  on  the  fuccefHon  of  John  II.  brother 
to  Uladiflaus,  the  Cofl!ac  general  Schraielinfki  defeated  the  Poles  in  two  great 
battles,  and  forced  them  to  a  diflionorable  peace.    It  appears  that,  during  the 
courfe  of  this  war,  the  Polifli  nobility  behaved  like  the  wo!;ft  of  ruflians,  and  their 
conduft  being  highly  condemned  by  John,  they  as  highly  condemned  the  peace  he 
had  concluded.    As  the  jealoufy  ariflng  from  this  fource  continued,  the  Rufl.iins 
came  to  a  rupture  with  the  Poles  i  and  being  joined  by  many  oi  the  Celiacs,  thcyj 
6  iu 
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in  1654,  took  Smolenfko.  This  was  followed  by  the  takmg  of  Wilna,  and  otlier 
places ;  and  they  committed  horrid  ravages  in  Lithuania.  Next  year,  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden,  after  over-running  Great  and  Little  Poland,  entered  into  PoliHi  Pruffia, 
all  the  towns  of  which  received  him,  except  Dantzic.  The  refiftance  made  by  that 
city  gave  the  Poles  time  to  re-aflemble,  and  their  king,  John  Carimir,  who  had  fled 
into  Silefia,  was  joined  by  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  Poles fo  that  the  Swedes,  who 
Avere  difperfed  through  the  country,  were  every  where  cut  in  pieces.  The  Lithu- 
imians,  at  the  fame  time,  difowned  the  allegiance  they  had  been  forced  to  pay 
Charles,  who  returned  to  Sweden  with  no  more  than  a  handful  of  his  army.  It 
vras  during  this  expedition,  that  the  Dutch  and  Englifli  protefted  Dantzic,  and 
the  eleftor  of  Brandenburgh  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  which  had 
fubmitted  to  Charles.  Thus  the  latter  loft  Poland,  of  which  he  had  made  an 
ahrioft  complete  conqueft.  The  treaty  of  Oliva  was  begun  after  the  Swedes 
had  been  driven  out  of  Cracov^^  and  Thorn,  by  which  Royal  Pruffia  was  rellored 
ito  the  Poles.  They  were,  how^ever,  forced  to  quit  all  preteufions  to  Livonia,  and 
to  cede  Smoleniko,  Kiow,  and  the  duchy  of  Siveria,  to  the  Ruffians. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  Poliffi  nobility  grew  diffatisfied  with  the  concef- 
iions  their  king  had  made  to  the  Cofiacs,  many  of  whom  had  thrown  off  the  Polifli 
yoke ;  others  taxed  him  v/ith  want  of  capacity ;  and  ibme,  with  an  intention  to 
r.ule  by  a  mercenary  army  of  Germans.  Cafmiir,  who  was  fond  of  retirement  and 
ftudy,  finding  that  cabals  and  factions  increafed  every  day,  and  that  he  himfelf 
might  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  public  difcontent,  abdicated  his  throne,  and  died  abbot 
of  St.  Germains  in  France,  having  employed  his  latter  days  in  Latin  poetical  com- 
pofitions,  vv'hich  are  far  from  being  defpicable. 

The  moft  remote  defcendant«  of  the  ancient  kings  ending  in  John  Cafim'ir,  many 
foreign  candidates  prefentcd  themfelves  for  the  crown  of  Poland ;  but  the  Poles 
chofe  for  their  king  a  private  gentleman  of  little  intereft,  and  lefs  capacity,  one 
Michael  Wiefnowilki,  becaufe  he  was  defcended  from  a  Piaft.  His  reign  was 
difgraceful  to  Poland.  Large  bodies  of.  the  Coffacs  had  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Turks,  who  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Podolia,  and  took 
Kaminieck,  till  then  thought  impregnable.  The  greateft  part  of  Poland  was  then 
r.avaged,  and  the  Poles  -^A-ere  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  fultan.  Not- 
withstanding thofe  difgraceful  events,  the  credit  of  the  Pol ifli  arms  was  in  fome 
meafure  maintained  by  John  Sobielki,  the  crown-general,  a  brave  and  a£tive  com- 
mander, who  had  given  the  Turks  feveral  defeats.  Michael  dying  in  i673,,Sobiefki 
v/as  chofen  king^  and,  ,in  1676,  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  infidels,  that  he 
-^forced  them  to  remit  the  tribute  they  had  impofed  upon  Poland  ;  but  they  kept 
poffeffioh  of  Kaminieck.  In  i683,Sobiefki,  though  he  had  not  been  well  treated  by 
-the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  fo 'public-^fpirited  as  to  enter  into  the  league  that  was 
formed  for  the  defence  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels,  and  acquired  immortal 
honour,  by  obh'gang  the  Turks  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  and  making  a  terrible 
-flaughter  of  the  enemy  j  for  all  which  glorious  fervices,  and  driving  the  Turks  out 
of  Hungary,  he  was  ungratefully  requited  by  the  emperor  Leopold. 

Sobiefki  returning  to  Poland,  continued  the  war  againft  the  Turks,  bat  unfortu- 
nately quarrelled  with  the  fenate,  who  fufpefted  that  he  wanted  to  make  the  crown 
hereditary  in:his  family.    He  died,  after  a  glorious  reign,  in  1696,. 

Poland  fell  into  great  -diftraftions  upon  Sobiefki's  death.  Many  confederacies 
were  formed  ;  but  all  parties  feemed  inclined  to  exclude  the  Sobielki  family.  In 
the  mean  while,  Poland  was  infulted  by  the  Tartars,  and  her  crown  was  in  a  man- 
ner put  up  to  fale.  The  prince  of  Conti,  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  was  the 
moft  liberal  bidder;  but  while  he  thought  the  election  almoft  fure,  he  was  difap- 
pointed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-dowager,  in  favour  of  her  younger  fon,  prince 
Alexa  .der  Sobielki;  for  which  llie  was  driven  frgm  Warfaw to  Dantzic.  Suddenly 
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Auguftus,  eletlor  of  Saxony,  ftarted  up  as  a  candidate,  and  after  a  fliam  eIe£lion, 
being  proclaimed  by  the  billiop  of  Cujavia,  he  took  polTeffion  of  Cracow  with  a 
Saxon  army,  and  actually  was  crowned  in  that  city,  in  1697.   The  prince  of  Conti 
made  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  re-eftablifh  his  intereft,  and  pretended  that  he 
had  been  a'61:ual]y  chofen ;  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  return  to  France,  and 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  eletlion  of  Auguftus.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (who 
procured  the  advancement  of  Staniflaus),  and  afterwards  reftored  by  the  czar,  Peter 
the  Great,  has  been  already  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Sweden.    It  was  not  till  the 
^-ear  1723  that  Auguftus  was  fully  confirmed  on  the  throne,  which  he  held  upon 
precarious  and  difagreeable  terms.    The  Poles  were  naturally  attached  to  Stanifr- 
laus,  and  were  perpetually  forming  confpiracies  and  plots  againft  Auguftus,  who- 
was  obliged  to  maintain  his  authority  by  means  of  his  Saxon  guards  and  regiments. 
In  1725,  his  natural  fon,  prince  Maurice,  afterwards  the  famous  count  Saxe,  Avas 
chofen  duke  of  Courland  ;  but  Auguftus  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  in  that  dig- 
nity, againft  the  power  of  Ruffia  and  the  jealoufyof  the  Poles.  Auguftus  died,  after 
an  unquiet  reign,  in  1733,  having  done  all  he  could  to  infure  the  fucceflion  of  Po- 
land to  his  fon  Auguftus  II.  (or,  as  he  is  called  by  fome,  III.)    This  occafioned  a 
war,  in  which  the  French  king  maintained  the  intereft  of  his  father-in-law  Staniflaus, 
who  was  actually  re-ele£ted  to  the  throne  by  a  confiderable  party,  of  which  the 
prince  primate  was  the  head.    But  Auguftus,  entering  Poland  with  a  powerful 
army  of  Saxons  and  Ruffians,  compelled  his  rival  to  retreat  into  Dantzic,  from 
whence  he  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  into  France.    In  the  hiftory  of  Germany, 
the  war  between  Auguftus  II.  as  ele6tor  of  Saxony,  or  rather  as  the  ally  of  Ruffia 
and  Auftria,  and  his  late  Pruffian  majefty,  has  been  diftin£tly  noticed.    It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  that  though  Auguftus  was  a  mild,  moderate  prince,  and  did  every  thing 
to  fatisfy  the  Poles,  he  never  could  gain  their  hearts :  and  all  he  obtamed  from 
them  was  merely  ffielter,  when  his  Pruffian  majefty  drove  him  from  his  capital  and 
eleftorate.  Auguftus  died  at  Drefden,  in  1 763 ;  upon  which,  count  Staniflaus  Ponia- 
towlki  was  chofen  king,  hy  the  name  of  Staniflaus  Auguftus ;  though  it  is  faid  that 
the  election  was  conduced  irregularly,  and  that  he  obtained  the  crown  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  He  is  a  man  of  abilities  and  addrefs; 
but  from  various  concurring  caufes,  he  has  had  the  unhappinefs  to  fee  Poland, 
during  his  reign,  a  fcene  of  defolation  and  calamity.    In  1766,  two  Polifli  gentle- 
men prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the  name  of  all  the  proteftant  nobility,  and 
m  behalf  alfo  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  wherein  they  demanded  to  be 
re-inftated  in  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  be  placed  upon  the  fame 
footing  in  every  refpeft  with  the  Roman  Catholic  fubjefts  of  the  kingdom.  "  The 
difference  of  fentiments  upon  fome  points  of  religion  among  Chriftians,"  faid  they 
in  their  petition,  "  ought  not  to  interfere  with  employments  of  the  ftate.    The  dif- 
ferent fetts  of  Chriftians,  although  they  differ  in  opinion  among  themfelves  with 
Tefpedt  to  fome  points  of  dodtrine,  agree  all  in  one  point,  that  of  being  faithful  to 
their  fovereign,  and  obedient  to  his  orders :  all  the  Chriftian  courts  are  convinced 
of  this  truth ;  and  therefore,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  religion  they  profefs^ 
Chriftian  princes  ought  only  to  feek  after  thofe  whofe  merit  and  talents  make  them 
capable  of  ferving  their  country  properly."    The  king  gave  no  anfwer  at  this  time 
lo  the  petition  of  the  diffidents  ;  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  diet,  which  was 
held  the  following  year,  when  the  minifters  of  the  courts  of  Ruflia,  of  London,  of 
Berlin,  and  of  Copenhagen,  fupported  their  pretenfions.    The  diet  appeared  to 
treat  the  complaints  of  the  diffidents  with  great  moderation,  as  to  the  free  exercife 
of  their  worffiip,  which  gave  fome  flattering  expectations  that  the  affair  would  be 
happily  terminated.    But  the  intrigues  of  the  late  king  of  Pruflia  appear  to  have 
prevented  this :  for  though  he  openly  profeffed  to  be  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
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caufe  of  the  diffidents,  yet  it  was  manifeil  from  the  event,  that  his  great  aim  was 
to  promote  the  views  of  his  own  ambition.  The  intervention  of  the  Ruffians  in  the 
affairs  of  Poland  alfo  gave  great  difguft  to  all  parties  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
nation  entered  into  confederacies  formed  in  diftin£l  provinces ;  the  popifh  clergy- 
were  a£tive  in  oppofing  the  caufe  of  the  diffidents ;  and  this  unfortunate  country 
became  the  theatre  of  the  moft  cruel  and  complicated  of  all  wars;  partly  civil, 
partly  religious,  and  partly  foreign.  The  confufion  and  devaftation  continued  in 
Poland  during  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  whereby  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  defolated ;  many  of  the  principal  Poliffi  families  retired  into  foreign 
jflates  with  their  elFefts  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  body  of  Ruffian  troops  which 
afted  as  guards  to  the  king  at  Warfaw,  that  city  had  likewife  exhibited  a  fcene  of 
plunder  and  maffacre.  To  thefe  complicated  evils,  were  added,  in  the  year  1770, 
that  moft  dreadful  fcourge,  the  peftilence,  which  fpread  from  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey  to  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and  the  Ukraine ;  and  in 
thefe  provinces  it  is  faid  to  have  fwept  off  250,000  of  the  people.  Meanwhile, 
fome  of  the  Polifli  confederates  interceded  with  the  Turks  to  affift  them  againft 
their  powerful  oppreffors ;  and  a  war  enfued  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks, 
on  account  of  Poland.  The  conduit  of  the  Grand  Signior  and  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  towards  the  diftreffed  Poles  was  juft  and  honourable,  and  the  very  reverfe  of 
that  of  their  Chriftian,  Catholic,  and  Apoftolic  neighbours  *. 

In  the  midft  of  thofe  turbulent  and  difaftrous  fcenes,  the  confederates  (who 
ever  confidered  the  king  as  unlawfully  elefted,  and  who  imputed  to  his  fatal  ele- 
vation and  dire£tion,  or  approbation,  all  the  various  ills  under  which  the  kingdom 
groaned  from  the  Ruffian  oppreffion)  planned  and  executed  one  of  the  moft  daring 
enterprifes  of  which  modern  hiftory  makes  mention.  I  mean  the  attempt  to 
affaffinate  the  king,  by  Kozinfki  and  two  other  chiefs,  who  chofe  thirty-feven  other 
perfons  to  accompany  them.  They  obtained  admiffion  into  Warfaw,  unfufpefted 
or  undifcovered,  by  the  following  ftratagem.  They  difguifed  themfelves  as  peafants , 
who  came  to  fell  hay,  and  artfully  concealed  their  faddles,  arms,  and  cloaths,  un- 
der the  loads  of  hay  which  they  brought  in  waggons,  the  more  effeftually  to  efcape 
deteftion. 

It  was  on  Sunday  night,  the  3d  of  September,  177 1,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  king  was  returning  to  the  palace  from  a  vifit  to  his  uncle  prince 
Czartoriiki,  grand  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  confpi- 
rators,  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Warfaw,  who  ordered  his  coachman  to  flop  upon  pain 


*  In  1 764,  the  emprefs  of  Ru^Ra  tranfmitted  to 
the  court  of  Warfaw  an  aft  of  renunciation,  figned 
with  her  own  hand,  and  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the 
empire,  wherein  ftie  declares,  "  That  ftie  did  by 
no  means  arrogate, either  to  herfelf,  her  heirs  and 
fuGceflbrs,  or  to  her  empire,  any  right  or  claim  to 
the  diftrids  or  territories,  which  were  aftually  in 
poffeffion,  or  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  or  great  duchy  of  Lithuania;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  her  faid  majefty  would  gua- 
rantee to  the  faid  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  diichy 
of  Lithuania,  all  the  immunities,  lands,  territo- 
ries, and  diftrifts,  which  the  faid  kingdom  and 
duchy  ought  by  right  to  poffefs,  or  did  now  aftu- 
ally  pofiels ;  and  would  at  all  times,  and  for  ever, 
maintain  them  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
thereof,  againft  the  attempts  of  all  and  every  one 
who  fliould  atanv  time,  or  on  any  pretext,  endea- 
vour to  difpofTefs"  them  of  the  fame."  In.  the  fame 
year  did  the  king  of  Pruffia  fign,  with  his  own 
iiand,an  aft,  wherein  he  declared,  "that  he  had  no 


claims,  formed  no  pretenfions  on  Poland,  or  any 
part  thereof:  that  he  renounced  all  claims  on  that 
kingdom,  either  as  king  of  Pruffia,  eledtor  of  Bran- 
denburg, or  duke  of  Pomerania."  In  the  fame 
inftrument  he  guarantees,  in  the  moft  folemn  man- 
ner, the  territories  and  rights  of  Poland  againft 
every  power  whatever.  The  emprefs-queen  of 
Hungary,  fo  late  as  thejmonth  of  January,  1771, 
wrote  a  letter  with  her  own  hand  to  the  king  of 
Po]an(l_,  in- which  ftie  gave  him  the  ftrongeft  affur- 
ances,*"  That  her  frieridftiip  for  him  and  the  re- 
public was  firm  and  unalterable :  that  the  motion 
of  her  troops  ought  not  to  alarm  him  :  that  flie 
had  never  entertained  a  thought  of  feizing  a  part 
of  his  dominions,  nor  would  even  fuffer  any  other 
power  to  do  it  J'— From  which,,  according  to  the 
political  creed  of  fonie  princes,  wt  may  infer,  that 
to  guarantee  the  rights,  liberties,  md  revenues  of 
a  ftate,  means  to  annihilate  thofe  liberties,  feize 
upon  thofe  rights,  and  appropriate  thofe  revenues 
to  their  own  ufe. 

of 
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of  inftant  death.  They  fired  fcveral  fliot  into  the  carriage,  one  of  which  paffed 
through  the  body  of  a  heyduc,  who  endeavoured  to  defend  his  mafter  from  the 
jrioleace  of  the  allairms.  Though  fifteen  or  fixteen  other  perfons  attended  hi* 
maieit}',  they  all  bafely  abandoned  him.  Meanwhile,  the  king  had  opened  the 
door  of  his  carriage,  with  a  defign  of  effefting  his  efcape  under  flielter  of  the 
night,  which  was  very  dark.  He  had  even  alighted,  when  the  aflaffins  feized  him 
hy  the  hair,  exclaiming  in  Polilh,  with  horrible  execrations,  "  We  have  thee  nowi 
thy  1iour  is -come."  One  of  them  difcharged  a  pifliol  at  him  fo  very  near,  tliat  he 
felt  the  heat  of  the  fialh,  while  another  cut  him  acrofs  the  head  with  a  fabre  which, 
penetrated  to  the  bone.  They  then  laid  hold  of  his  majefty  by  the  collar,  and 
mounting  on  horfeback,  dragged  him  along  the  ground  between  their  horfes^  at 
full  gallop,  for  near  five  hundred  paces  through  the  ftreets  of  Warfaw. 

The  king,  after  fuffering  incredible  hardlhips,  at  lalt  obtained  from  Kozinlki  an 
inllant's  repofe.  Tliey  fat  down  together  on  the  ground,  and  his  majefty  employed 
thefe  moments  in  endeavouring  to  foften  his  conductor,  in  which  he  moft  fortu- 
nately fucceeded,  after  having  given  him  the  ftrongeft  aflTurances  of  his  pardon  and 
iafety.  Judging  however,  that  it  was  prudent  to  gain  fome  afylum  without  delay 
and  recone£ting  that  there  was  a  mill  at  fome  confiderable  diftance,  he  immedi- 
ately made  towards  it.  Kozinfki  knocked,  but  in  vain  ;  no  anfwer  was  given  •  he 
then  broke  a  pane  of  glafs  in  the  window,  and  intreated  for  flielter  to  a  nobleman 
who  had  been  plundered  by  robbers.  The  miller  refufed,  fuppofing  them  to  be 
banditti,  and  continued  for  more  than  half  an  hour  to  perfift  in  his  denial.  At 
length  the  king  approached,  and  fpeaking  through  the  broken  pane,  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  to  admit  them  under  his  roof,  adding,  "  If  we  were  robbers  as 
you  fuppofe,  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  us  to  break  the  whole  window,  inftead'  of 
one  pane  of  glafs."  _  This  argument  prevailed.  They  at  length  opened  the  door 
and  admitted  his  majefty.  He  immediately  wrote  a  note  to  general  Coccei  colo- 
nel of  the  foot-guards.    It  was  literally  as  follows :  "  Par  une  efpece  de  miracle 

Je  fuis  fauve  des  mains  des  aftaffins.  Je  fuis  ici  au  petit  moulin  de  Mariemont! 

Venez  au  plutot  me  tirer  d'ici.  Je  fuis  blefse,  mais  pas  fort*. 
^  When  the  meflenger  arrived  with  the  note,  the  aftoniflnnent  and  joy  was  incre- 
dible. Coccei  inftantly  rode  to  the  mill,  not  above  half  a  league  from  Warfaw, 
followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards.  He  met  Kozinfivi  at  the  door  with  his 
fabre  drawn, who  adniitted  him  as  foon  as  he  knew  him.  The  kino- had  funk  into 
a  fleep,  caufed  by  his  fatigue ;  and  was  ftretched  on  the  ground,  covered  with  the 


,       .       ,      -  ,  ,       ,   -        ^„  .  -  ^  -xample  by 

throwing  themfelves  on  then-  Knees,  ihe  king  returned  to  Warfaw  in  o-eneral 
Coccei's  carriage,  and  reached  the  palace  about  five  in  the  morning.  Scarce  could 
the  nobility  or  people  at  Warfaw  credit  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  when  thev 
faw  him  return.  Certainly,  neither  the  efcape  of  the  king  of  France  fi-om  Damien, 
nor  of  the  king  of  Portugal  from  the  confpiracy  of  the  duke  d'Avciro,  were  equally 
amazing  or  improbable. 

The  mill,  rendered  memorable  by  fo  fingular  an  event,  is  a  wretched  Poliflt  hovel, 
at  a  diftance  from  any  houfe.  But  the  king  has  rewarded  the  miller  to  the  extent 
of  his  willies,  in  building  him  a  mill  upon  the  Viftula,  and  allowing  him  a  fraall 
penfion.  From  the  relentings  of  Koziniki,  and  his  pofterior  good  conduct,  as  above 
related,  his  own  life  was  faved,  and  he  now  reiides  in  the  papal  territories,  with  an 
annual  penlion  from  the  king.    Pulalki,  another  of  the  conf[:>iratQrs,  diftinguiuied 

*  "  By  a  kind  of  miracle  I  am  efcaped  from  the  mont.  Come  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  take  me  from 
hands  of  a-Tailins.  I  am  nov^'  at  the  mill  of  Marie-    hence.  I  am  wounded,  but  not  dangcrouf!  v 
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himfelf  in  the  American  fervice,  and  was  killed  in  attacking  the  Britifh  lines 
at  Savannah,  in  1779. 

The  following  year,  1772,  it  appeared,  that  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  empero» 
^nd  emprefs-queen,  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  to  dif- 
member  Poland ;  though  Pruflia  was  formerly  its  vaflal,  and  Ruffia,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventeenth  century,  faw  its  capital  and  throne  poffelTed  by  the  Poles, 
while  Auftria  in  1683  was  indebted  to  a  king  of  Poland,  for  the  prefervation  of  its 
metropolis,  and  almoft  for  its  very  exiftence.    The  three  allied  powers,  a£ting  in 
concert,  fet  up  their  formal  pretenlions  to  the  refpe£live  diftri£ls  which  they  had 
allotted  for,  and  guaranteed  to,  each  other :  Polifh,  or  Weftern  Pruffia,  and  fome 
diftriSts  bordering  upon  Brandenburg,  for  the  king  of  Pruffia;  almoft  all  the  fouth- 
eaft  parts  of  the  kingdom  bordering  upon  Hungary,  together  with  the  rich  falt- 
works  of  the  crown,  for  the  emprefs-queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  * ;  and  a 
large  diftri6l  of  country  about  Mohilow,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  for  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia  f .    But  though  each  of  thefe  powers  pretended  to  have  a  legal 
title  to  the  territories  which  were  allotted  to  them  refpe£lively,  and  publifhed  ma- 
riifeftos  in  juftification  of  the  meafures  which  they  had  taken ;  yet  as  they  were 
confcious  that  the  fallacies  by  which  they  fupported  their  pretenfions  were  too 
grofs  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  they  forced  the  Poles  to  call  a  new  diet ;  and 
threatened  them,  that,  if  they  did  not  confent  unanimoufly  to  fign  a  treaty  for  the 
Ceding  of  thofe  provinces  to  them  refpeftively,  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  laid 
imder  a  military  execution,  and  treated  as  a  conquered  ftate.   In  this  extremity  of 
diftrefs,  feveral  of  the  Poliffi  nobility  protefted  againft  this  violent  aft  of  tyranny,, 
and  retired  into  foreign  ftates,  chufing  rather  to  live  in  exile,  and  to  have  all  their 
landed  property  confifcated,  than  to  be  the  inftruments  of  bringing  their  country 
to  utter  ruin ;  but  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  fign  this  a£l:,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  fubjefts. 

As  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  his  condu£l  in  Poland  was  highly  tyrannical  and  op- 
preffive.  In  the  year  1771,  his  troops  entered  into  Great  Poland,  and  carried  off 
from  that  province,  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  a  moderate  computation,  12,000 
families.  On  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  fame  year,  he  publiffied  an  edi6l  com- 
manding every  perfon,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  and  even  corporal  puniffiment, 
to  take  in  payment  for  forage,  provifions,  corn,  horfes,  &c.  the  money  offered  by 
his  troops  and  commiffaries.  This  money  was  either  filver,  bearing  the  impreffion 
of  Poland,  and  exaftly  worth  one-third  of  its  nominal  value,  or  ducats  ftruck  in 
imitation  of  Dutch  ducats,  feventeen  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  real  ducats  of 
Holland.  With  this  bafe  money  he  bought  up  corn  and  forage  enough,  not  only 
to  fupply  his  army  for  two  whole  years,  but  to  ftock  magazines  in  the  country 
itfelf,  where  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  come  and  re-purchafe  corn  for  their 
daily  fubfiftence  at  an  advanced  price,  and  with  good  money,  his  commiffaries  re- 
fufing  to  take  the  fame  coin  they  had  paid.  At  the  loweft  calculation,  he  gained, 
by  this  mafterly  and  honejl  manoeuvre,  feven  millions  of  dollars.  Having  ftripped 
the  coimtry  of  money  and  provifions,  his  next  attempt  was  to  thin  it  ftill  more  of 

*  The  diftrld  claimed  by  Auftria,  was  "  all  ed  with  Auftria,  under  the  appellation  of  the 

that^raft  of  land  lying  on  the  right  fide  of  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria. 
Viftula,  from  Silefia  above  Sandomir,  to  the  mouth        f  The  Ruffian  claims  comprile  Polifli  Livonia,, 

of  the  San,  and  from  thence  by  Franepole,  Za-  that  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Folotfk  to  the  eaft  of 

moifc,  and  Rubieffow,  to  the  Bog^  from  the  Bog,  the  Duna— the  palatinates  of  Vitepfk,  Miciflaw, 

along  the  frontiers  of  Red  Ruffia,  to  Zabras,  on  and  two  portions  of  the  palatinate  of  Minfk. 

the  borders  of  Volhinia  and  Podolia  ;  and  from  This  traft  of  land  (Polifti  Livonia  excepted)  is 

Zabras  in  a  ftrait  line  to  the  Nieper,  where  it  re-  fituated  in  White  Ruffia,  and  includes  full  one 

ceives  the  Sbrytz,  taking  in  a  part  of  Podolia,  third  of  Lithuania.    It  is  now  divided  into  the 

and  thea  along  the  boundaries  feparating  Podolia  two  governments  of  Polotfk  and- Mohilef. 
from  Moldavia.    This  country  is  now  incorporait- 
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ks  Inhabitants.  To  people  his  own  dominions  at  the  expence  of  Poland,  had 
been  his  great  aim  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  liit  upon  a  new  contribution ;  every  town 
«and  village  was  obliged  to  fumilh  a  certain  number  of  marriageable  girls ;  the 
parents  to  give  as  a  portion,  a  feather-bed,  four  pillows,  a  cow,  two  hogs,  and 
three  ducats  in  gold.  Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  off  as  crimi- 
nals. His  exaftions  from  the  abbeys,  convents,  cathedrals,  and  nobles,  were  fo 
heavy,  and  exceeded  at  lall  their  abilities  fo  much,  that  the  priefts  abandoned 
their  churches,  and  the  nobles  their  lands.  Thefe  exaftions  continued  with  un- 
abated rigour,  from  the  year  1771,  to  the  time  the  treaty  of  partition  was  declared, 
and  poffeliion  taken  of  the  provinces  ufurped.  From  thefe  proceedings  it  would 
appear,  that  his  Pruffian  Majelty  knew  no  rights  but  his  own ;  no  pretenfions  but 
thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg ;  no  other  rule  of  juftice  but  his  own  pride  and 
ambition. 

The  violent  difmemberment  and  partition  of  Poland  has  juftly  been  confidered 
as  the  firft  great  breach  in  the  modern  political  fyilem  of  Europe.  The  furprife 
of  a  town,  the  invaiion  of  an  infignificant  province,  or  the  ele£tion  of  a  prince, 
who  had  neither  abilities  to  be  feared,  nor  virtues  to  be  loved,  would,  fome  years 
ago,  have  armed  one  half  of  Europe,  and  called  forth  all  the  attention  of  the  other. 
But  the  deltrutlion  of  a  great  kingdom,  with  the  confequent  difarrangement  of 
power,  dominion,  and  commerce,  has  been  beheld  by  neutral  nations  with  the 
moft  aftonilliing  inditierence  and  unconcern.  The  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stock- 
holm, and  Copenhagen,  remonftratedagainft  thefe  ufurpations:  but  that  was  all.  Po- 
land was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  the  partition  was  ratified  by  their  diet,  held  under 
the  bribes  and  threats  of  the  three  powers.  In  the  fenate,  there  was  a  majority  of 
SIX;  but  in  the  lower  houfe,  or  affembly  of  nuncios,  there  was  but  one  vote  in 
favour  of  the  meafure,  fifty-four  againft  fifty-three.  This  is  a  very  alarming  cir- 
cumftance,  and  Ihews  that  a  moft  important,  though  not  happy  change,  has  taken 
place  in  that  general  fyftem  of  policy,  and  arrangement  of  power  and  dominion, 
which  had  been  for  fome  ages  an  ob]e£t  of  unremitting  attention.  Our  anceftors 
might,  perhaps,  on  fome  occafions,  difcover  rather  more  anxiety  about  preferving 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  than  was  neceffary  :  but  it  has  been  well  remark- 
ed, that  the  idea  of  confidering  Europe  as  a  vaft  commonwealth,  of  the  feveral 
parts  being  diftintl  and  feparate,  though  politically  and  commercially  united,  of 
keeping  them  independent  though  unequal  in  power,  and  of  preventing  any  one 
from  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  reft,  was  great  and  liberaL  It  appears  to  be 
owing  to  this  fyftem,  that  this  fmall  part  of  the  wefterri  world  has  acquired  fo 
aftonifhing  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  globe.  The  fortune  and  glory  of 
Greece  proceeded  from  a  fimilar  fyftem  of  policy,  though  formed  upon  a  fmaller 
fcale.    Both  her  fortune  and  glory  expired  with  that  fyftem. 

The  revolution,  which  happened  in  this  country  on  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  de- 
fervedly  engaged  much  of  the  public  attention.  The  evils  of  eleftive  monarchy- 
were  indeed  the  chief  caufe  that  Poland  had  ahnoft  ceafed  to  be  confidered  as  a 
nation.  The  dynafty  of  future  kings  of  Poland  was  to  commence  in  Frederic  Au- 
guftus,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  with  the  right  of  inheritance  to  his  male  defcendants  1 
in  cafe  the  prefent  eleftor  fliould  have  no  male  iffue,  a  hufband  chofen  by  him  for 
his  daughter,  with  the  confent  of  the  Polilh  reprefentatives,  fliall  begin  the  dy- 
nafty. But  after  this  boafted  change,  Poland  would  only  have  advanced  to  that 
degree  of  freedom  and  civilization,  which  other  European  countries  enjoyed  in 
the  13th  century.  Her  hundreds  of  citizens  would  have  been  free,  her  millions 
of  peafants,  Haves :  at  the  utmoft,  not  above  five  hundred  thoufand  out  of  fifteen 
millions  would  have  been  free. 

After  a  ftiort  and  unequal  ftruggle  with  Ruflia,  this  unhappy  country  has  beea 
forced  to  abandon  the  new  conftitution,    The.Polifli  king  feems,.in  the  coufciouf-- 
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,  nefs  of  his  own  reftitude,  and  of  the  general  patriotifiu,  too  much  to  have  neg- 
Jefted  the  ferpentine  paths  of  prudence  upon  this  ocCafion :  the  previous  aflent 
of  Saxony  fliould  have  been  procured,  and  the  facrifice  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn  to 
Pruffia,  though  doubtlefs  great,  v^as  yet  to  be  preferred  to  the  prefent  national 

-annihilation.  The  manifefto  of  the  Ruffian  emprefs,  replete  with  fentiments-dif- 
graceful  to  humanity,  was  followed  by  fome  fkirmiflies :  but  it  is  faid,  that  a  letter, 
written  vvitkher  own  hand  to  the  Polifli  king,  in  which  flie  declared  her  refolution 
to  double  or  triple  her  troops,  rather  than  abandon  her  pretenfions,  induced  that 
benignant  monarch  to  prevent  the  further  efFufion  of  blood. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  17.93,  the  king  of  Pruffia  iffiied  a  declaration  refpefting 
the  march  of  his  troops  into  Poland,  in  which  he  mentions  the  friendly  interference 
of  her  :imperial  majefty  the  emprefs  of  Ritfiia  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  :  in  the  fame 

■  ftrain  his  majefty  adds,  that  he  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  troubles  in  that  coun- 
try would  have  fubfided  without  his  oujon  interference,  efpecially  as  he  was  fo  deep- 
ly occupied  in  another  quarter.    He  laments  that  he  has  been  difappointed,  and 

;that  the  propagation  of  French  democracy,  by  means  of  clubs  and  Jacobin  emif- 

Taries,  efpecially  in  Great  Poland,  had  already  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  re- 
quire his  moft  ferious  attention :  his  majefty,  however,  obferves,  that  he  has  de- 
termined to  anticipate  their  defigns,  -by  fending  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  into 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  after  having  concerted  proper  meafures  with  the' 

.friendly  courts. of  Peteriburgh  and  Viexma,  who  were  equally  interefted  with  him 

ifelf  in  the  welfare  of  the  republic. 

The  proteft  publifhed  at  Grodno,  in  the*  fitting  of  the  general  confederation,  the 
3d  of  February,  againft  this  violent  invafion,  fufficiently  evinces  the  deteftation 
which  the  Poles  themfelves  entertain  of  the  meafures  of  their  pretended /r/>«^/. 
They  affijre  his  majefty,  that  a  continued  correfpondence  between  the  military  com- 

.manders  and  the  civil  magiftrates  had  enabled  the  confederation  to  declare,  that 

^perfett  tranquillity  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  \  that  they 
were  "  aftoniffied  at  the  ajfertions  of  his  majefty,"  in  his  laft  declaration  !  and  con- 

i^lude  by  intreating,  that  his  majefty  would  revoke  the  orders  which  he  had  given 
for  troops  to  enter  the  republic.    Notwithflanding,  however,  thefe  folemn  aflur- 

,  anc.es-— notwithftanding  the  evidence  and  the  fafts  which  were  alleged  in  fupport 

of  them,  the  Pruffian  army  advanced,  and  one  of  its  detachments  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  Thorn.  The  inhabitants,  faithful  to  their  duty,  having  refufed  en- 
trance to  the  troops,  experienced  an  open  attack.  Cannons  were  planted  againft 
it,  the  gates  were  broken  open,  the  municipal  guard  were  diflodged  from  their 
poft  ;  a  defencelefs  city  exhibited  the  fpeftacle  of  a  place  taken  by  affault,  and 
the  Pruffian  regiments  entered,  while  the  air  refounded  with  their  acclamations  of 
triumph.  There  were  no  foldiers  of  the  republic  in  the  city  to  make  refinance;  it 
depended  for  fecurity  on  public  faith  ;  and  that  was  violated.  At  the  fame  time, 
different  Polifh  detachments,  difperfed  throughout  Great  Poland,  were  attacked 
.  and  driven  from  .their  pofts  by  fuperior  force. 

The  confederation  proteft,  that,  confiding  in  folemn  engagements,  and  in  the 
faith  of  treaties,  theycould  never  have  imagined  that  they  had  occafion  to  appre- 
hend a  furprife  or  open  violence,  where  every  thing  ought  to  have  aflured  them, 
that  they  were  to  find  only  friendftiip  and  aftiftance ;  and  declare,  that  they  will 
-  enter  into  no  views  which  may  tend  to  difmeraber  any  part  of  the  Poliffi  domains  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  ready  to  facrifice  even  the  laft  drop  of  their 
blood,  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  independence.  They  conclude  with  hoping, 
that  even  the  two  imperial  courts,  and  all  other  powers,  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
ciprocity of  national  interefts,  will  not  behold  with  an  eye  of  indifference  a  ma- 
nifeft  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  open  invafion  of  the  domains  of 
a  neighbouring  and  friendly  ftate.  <  • 
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The  fame  general  confederation  at  Grodno  fent  a  note,  dated  the  6th  of  Febru-  ■ 
ary,  to  count  de  Sievers,  the  Ruflian  ambaffador  at  that  place,  requefting  him  to 
make  known  to  the  emprefs  his  millrefs,  that  the  report  of  a  new  partition  of 
Poland  has  fpread  a  general  alarm  throughout  the  kingdom;  that  a  nation,  fo 
long  the  fport  of  misfortune,  is  eafily  alarmed ;  that  the  remembrance  of  pafl  mi-- 
feries  caufes  it  to  tremble  at  the  approach  of  frefli  troubles;  that  the  confederation 
wait  with  confidence  for  new  alTurances  from  her  majefty,  of  friendJJiip  and  good 
will,  to  quiet  the  alarms  raifed  among  the  people  by  thefe  reports ;  and  that  their: 
apprehenfions  are  confiderably  augmented  by  the  obftacles  which  M.  Ighelftrom, 
the  RuHian  general,  has  oppofed  to  the  troops  of  the  republic,  and  his  forbidding  , 
them  the  ufe  of  cannon;  and,  laftly,  that  they  have  all  fworn  to  maintain  the: 
unity  and  indivifibility  of  the  domains  of  the  republic. 

The  laft  manifefto  from  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Feterfburgh,  ordering  the  go- - 
vernors  of  feveral  provinces  of  Poland  to  furrender  their  refpeftive  diftrifts,  to 
be  hereafter  regulated  according  to  the  will  of  thefe  invaders,  will  be  regarded  by  ■ 
future  hiftorians  as  among  thofe  fafts  which  ferve  as  beacons  or  land-marks  againft" 
arbitrary  power.  It  will  be  adduced  as  an  inftance  how  fatally  the  poffeflion  of 
defpotic  authority  corrupts  the  hearts  and  principles  of  thofe  who  are.  fo  unfortu-r 
nate  as  to  poiTefs  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  two  additional  traits  of  defpotifm.    On  the  2d  of 
April,  the  burgonKifters-  and  council  of  the  city  of  Dantzic,  alTembled  at  the 
town-houfe,  at  the  requeft  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  make  known  to  every  burgher 
and  inhabitant, .  by  public  declaration,  and  order  every  perfon  to  keep  himfelf 
quiet,  to  follow  his  trade  and  bufinefs  as  ufual,  and  to  remain  peaceably  in  his' 
houfe  when  the  Pruflian  troops  fliall  enter  that  city.    The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  alfo' 
commanded  the  king  of  Poland  to  travel  to  Grodno,  under  the  efeort  of  Ruffian 
troops,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fan6tioning  the  alienation,  and  partition  of  -his  ■ 
kingdom. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  there  was  an  extraordinary  diet  at  Gradno.    The  notes' 
from  the  minifters  of  the  courts  of  Peterfturgh  and  Berlin,  urging  the  appoint-" 
ment  of  a  delegation  to  difcufs  the  propofed  partition  of  the-  republic,  being  read,^ 
the  king  oppofed  the  apj)ointment  of  the  delegation,:  contending  with  great 
warmth  and  perfeverance,  that  the  only  proper  courfe  was  to  intreat  the  media- 
tion of  foreign  courts  in  amity  with  Poland.    The  marflial,  on  the  contrary,  was 
for  the  appointment  of  a  delegation  ;  and,  the  queftion  being  called  for,  adjourned  . 
the.  diet.    The  following  day  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the  majority  in  favour 
of  the  propofition  was  increafed  inftead  of  being  diminiflied.    At  lafty  it  having' 
been  propofed,  "  that  the  delegation  fliould  be  authorized  to  treat  (j«/>f  with  the 
court  of  Peterfljurgh,"  the  majority  adopted  this  plan ;  and  the  queftion  being 
put,  it  was  ultimately  decided,  by  one  hundred  and  feveu  votes  againft  twenty- 
four,  that  the  delegation  (hall  treat  with  the  imperial  court  exclufively.^  -  # 

The  means  employed  to  effefil:  the  mock  ratification  of  the  partition  of  this  un- 
fortunate country,  were  entirely  charafteriftic  of  the.  bafenefs  of  the  caufe.  The' 
diet,  in  the  month  of  September,  was  affailed,  for  three  fucceffive  days,  with  official/ 
notes  from  the  Ruffian  ambaffador,  and  the  Pruffian  minifter,  full  of  threats  and 
menaces,  preffing  the  fignature  of  the  treaty.    The  ftates,  however,  perfifted.  in^ 
their  refufal.    At  laft  M.  de  Sievers,. th€  Ruffian  ambaflador,  fent  his  ultimatum  in - 
a.  note,  which  ended  with  the  following  remarkable  expreflions :  "  The  under- 
written muft  befides  inform  the  ftates  of  the  republic  affembled  in  the  confederate' 
diet,  that  he  thought  it  of  abfolute  neceffity,  in  order  to  prevent  every  diforder,. 
to  QX^^x  W^o  battalions  ol  grenadiers,  with  four  pieces .  of  cannon,  to  furround  .  the . 
caftle,  to  fecure  the  tram^dillity  of  their  deliberations.    The  underwritten  expefts,-.' 
th^t  the  fitting  will  not  terminate,  until  the  demanded  fignature.  of  the  treatyis-' 
V  .  '  '  I'  decided.'* 
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decided."  Conformably  to  this  threat,  the  Ruffian  foldiers  fo  clofely  furrounded 
the  caftle,  that  no  perfon  was  fufFered  to  go  out ;  fome  of  the  officers  took  their 
ftation  in  the  fenate,  pretending  to  guard  his  majefty's  perfon  againft  confpirators. 
The  king,  on  the  contrary,  fent  a  delegation  to  the  Ruffian  ambaffiador,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  open  the  feffion  in  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian  officers.  In  con- 
fequence,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  except  the  general,  who  declared  publicly, 
that  no  member  ffiould  be  permitted  to  quit  the  fenate,  before  the  confent  to  the 
treaty  was  given.  The  debates  were  long  and  violent  ,  and  it  was  not  until  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  after  three  fucceffive  divifions,  that  the  diet  came  to  a 
refolution,  in  which  they  declare,  before  all  Europe,  to  whom  they  had  frequently 
appealed,  that,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties  moft  facredly  obferved  on  their 
part,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  treaty  recently  entered  into  with  his  majefty,  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  and  at  his  own  defire,  in  the  year  1790,  whereby  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  Poland  were  guaranteed  in  the  moft  folemn  man- 
ner ;  that,  being  deprived  of  free  will,  furrounded  at  the  moment  of  the  prefent 
.aft  by  an  armed  foreign  force,  and  threatened  with  a  further,  invafion  of  the  Pruffian 
troops,  they  are  forced  to  commiffion  and  authorize  a  deputation  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  faid  king,  to  fign  the  treaty,  fuch  as  it  was,  planned  and  amended 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Ruffian  ambaffador. 

In  this  ratification-treaty,  extorted  from  the  Poles  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
it  is  further  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  &c.  that,  in  contradiftion  to  the 
laft  article  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  at  Grodno,  the  king  does  not  give  his 
ratification  and  confent  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  diet,  but  fo  far,  and  up- 
on condition  that  the  commercial,  and  every  fpecial  article  ffiall  be  mutually  agreed 
to,  and  definitively  figned  by  both  the  high-contraQ:ing  parties,  under  the  media- 
tion and  guarantee  of  the  court  of  Ruffia. 

It  is  remarkable,  lhat,  at  the  very  moment  when  Poland  was  furrendering  its  li- 
berties to  its  defpotic  invaders,  the  generous  fympathy  of  Great  Britain  was 
evinced  by  a  liberal  fubfcription,  fupported  by  all  the  moft  liberal  characters  in 
the  nation,  of  every  party,  and  of  every  fe£l,  for  the  purpofe  of  affifting  the  king 
and  the  republic  to  maintain  their  independence.  Though  the  benevolent  defign 
was  fruftrated,  the  fafit  remains  on  record,  as  a  noble  teftimony  of  the  fpirit  of  Bri- 
tons in  the  caufe  of  freedom,  of  the  indignation  which  fills  every  Britiffi  heart 
at  the  commiffion  of  injuftice,  and  of  the  liberality  with  which  they  are  difpofed 
to  affift  thofe  who  fuffer  from  the  oppreffion  of  tyrants. 

Thus,  in  one  inftance,  the  concert  of  princes^  as  it  is  called,  has  proved  fatally 
viftorious  over  the  caufe  of  man.  Thus  the  growing  happinefs  of  a  refpeftable 
nation  has  been  facrificed  to  the  perfonal  ambition  of  three  defpotic  fovereigns. 
Thus  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  are,  by  one  blow,  reduced  to  be  the  abje£i: 
ilaves  of  tyrants.  Thus  the  balance  of  Europe,  fo  much  the  theme  of  politicians, 
and  perhaps  fo  neceffary  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  Europe,  has  been  facrificed 
to  private  and  to  felfiffi  views ;  while  thofe  nations,  who  have  on  former  occafions 
devoted  millions  of  lives,  and  expended  countlefs  fums  in  maintaining  it,  view 
with  frigid  tranquillity  the  fatal  increafe  of  defpotic  authority. 

Whatever  be  the  real  obje6t  of  this  combination,  it  is  fuch  as  no  found  politician 
can  obferve  with  indifference.  The  precedent  is  fatal ;  the  proceedings  are  omi- 
.nous.  If  the  objeft  is  ultimately  the  gratification  of  perfonal  ambition  in  the  par- 
ties concerned ;  if  they  have  really,  as  fome  are  difpofed  to  believe,  formed  a  fe- 
cret  agreement  to  divide  among  themfelves,  as  fuits  their  intereft  or  their  inclina- 
tion, or  as  opportunity  permits,  the  territory  of  Europe ;  if,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Po- 
land, they  may,  without  a  ffiadow  of  pretence,  without  a  caufe  of  complaint, 
without  anv  legal  claim  or  intereft,  invade  and  fubjugate  a  country,  merely  be- 
.caufe  it  is  too  weak  to  oppofe  them ;  then  the  citizens  of  free  ftates  have  indeed 
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caufe  to  tremble.  Then  the  opulent  part  of  every  community  have  caufe  to  fear 
for  their  poireiiions,  lince  a  refpecl  for  property  never  has  been  the  creed  of  con- 
quering defpots.  Then  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind  may  weep  over  the  fate 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  and  every  individual,  who  would  not  wiih  to  change  the 
government  under  which  he  lives,  for  the  moft  tyrannical  and  oppreflive,  may 
have  caufe  to  imprecate  the  interpofition  of  Providence,  to  put  a  ftop  to  a  fyftem 
which  threatens  the  fubverfion  of  all  that  is  dear  or  valuable  of  temporal  enjoy- 
ments. 

\\'hile  the  defpots  of  Peterfburgh  and  Berlin  had  fome  reafon  to  felicitate  them- 
felves  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  depredations,  the  patriotic  general  Kofciuikow, 
excited  by  a  deteftation  of  the  cruel  opprellion  which  his  unhappy  country  expe- 
rienced, entered  and  fortified  the  town  of  Cracow,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  the  Poles.  At  Warfaw,  the  general  hatred  of  tyranny  produced  an 
xilmoft  univerfal  infurretHon  againlt  the  foldiers  of  defpotifm.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  1794,  thefe  patriots,  having  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  the  grand  arfenal 
at  Warfaw,  obliged  the  Ruffian  garrifon,  confifting  of  three  thoufand  troops, 
to  evacuate  the  town.  The  Ruihan  ambaflador  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
the  Prulhan  army  under  general  Wolky,  encamped  at  a  league's  diftance  from 
that  capital.  General  Igelftrohm,  a  few  days  before,  had  given  orders  to  the 
whole  of  the  Ruffian  cavalry,  in  garrifon  there,  to  march  from  Warfaw,  to  join 
the  troops  which  had  been  previoully  detached,  in  order  to  a61"  againft  the  army 
under  general  Kofciufkow. 

When  the  infurre6iion  took  place,  on  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  general  Igel- 
ftrohm ordered  the  only  three  battalions  of  Rufiian  infantry,  who  remained 
in  the-  garrifon,  to  take  up  arms  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  a  meflage  to 
the  king,  informing  his  majefty  of  this  event.  The  king  fent  him  word,  that  he 
had  already  been  informed  of  what  had  happened  ;  that  his  majefty  had  only  to 
add  a  requeft  to  the  general,  to  fend  all  his  troops  out  of  the  capital,  in  order  to 
prevent  bloodffied,  until  the  minds  of  the  people  ffiall  in  fome  meafure  be  paci- 
hed.  General  Igelftrohm,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fent  general  Bauer,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment,  to  protefl:  the  arfenal ;  but  this  was  too  late.  The  patriots  had 
already  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  artillery  contained  in  that  fortrefs ; 
and  the  latter  general,  with  his  detachment,  on  their  arrival,  were  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  to  furrender  as  prifoners  of  war.  The  patriots  afterwards, 
provided  with  arms  from  the  arfenal,  formed  themfelves  in"  order  of  battle,  and 
marched  againft  a  battalion  of  the  Ruffian  infantry,  whom  they  drove  out  of  the 
town.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  general  Igelftrohm  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  remaining  Ruiiians,  and  took  poft  in  a  ftreet,  where  he  was  determined  to  de- 
tend  hnnfelt ;  the  Ruffian  foldiers  were  fired  upon  with  great  violence  from  every 
window ;  and,  after  an  engagement  which  lafted  thirty-three  hours,  they  were 
driven  from  Warfaw,  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number  killed. 

StaniiJaus  Auguftus  (late  count  Poniatowftd)  was  born  in  1732,  and  crov\^ned 
king  of  Poland  in  1764.  This  prince,  Vv'hile  a  private  nobleman,  rcfided  fome 
time  in  London,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  &ciety.. 
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Length 
Breadth 


Situation  and  Extent 

Miles. 
260  7 
100  S 


Degrees. 
6  and  1 1  eaft  longitude. 


between  ^^^^^  latitude. 

Containing  13,000  Square  Miles,  with  138  inhabitants  to  each. 


-,    J'T  is  bounded  by  Alface  and  Swabia  in  Germany,  on  the  North ; 
Boundaries.]  J[  ^^^^      Conflance,  Tirol,  and  Trent,  on  the  Eaft 3  by 

Italy  on  the  South  ;  and  by  France,  on  the  Weft. 

Divisions.]  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  which  ftand  in  point 
of  precedency  as  follows  :  i.  Zurich  ;  2.  Berne  ;  3.  Lucerne  ;  4;  Uri ;  5.  Schweitz ; 
6.  Underwalden :  7.  Zug;  8.  Claris  ;  9.  Bafil ;  10.  Fribourg :  11.  Soleure; 
12.  Schaffhaufen ;  13.  Appenzel. 

The  beft  account  we  have  of  the  dimenfions  and  principal  towns  of  each  canton, 
is  as  follows : 


Countries'  names. 


Switzerland. 


Bafil 


/"  Berne 
1  Zurich 
Calvinifts.      -<  Schaffhaufen 

V 

p  Lucerne 

I  Underwalden 

I  Uri 

Papifls.  -<  Suifle 

j  Fribourg 
I  Zug 

Soleure 
Calvinifts  and  C  Appenzel 


Papifts. 

The  fubjefts 
of  the  Swit- 
zers,  Calvin- 
ifts and  Pa- 
pifts. 


I  Glans 
' Baden 
Bremgarten 
Mellingen 
Rheinthal 
Thurgau 
Lugano 
Locarno 
Mendris 
Maggia 


} 


Square 
Miles. 


2,346 
728 
,140 

240 

460 
2;o 
612 
250 

370 
112 
253 
270 
257 

216 

40 


850 


III 

34 
23 

21 

33 
23 
48 
27 
24 
18 

31 
23 
24 

26 

20 
18 


52 


td 


a- 


87 
33 
9 


35 
16 
21 

13 
21 
10 
24 
21 
18 


30 


Chief  Cities. 


Berne 
Zurich 
Schaffhaufen 

BASIL 

Lucerne 
Stantz 
Altorf 
SuilTe 
Fribourg 
Zug 

Soleure,  or  Solothurn 

Appenzel 

Claris 

Baden 

Bremgarten 

Mellingen 

Rheinek 

Flowanfield 

Lugano 

Locarno 

Mendris 

Maggia 


1 47-40.  N.  lat. 
I  7-40.  E.  Lon. 


Countries'  Names, 


Allies  of  the 
Svvitzers. 
Calvinifts. 
Subjefts  of  the 
Grifons,  Cal- 
vinifts &  Pap. 

Calvinifts. 


Papifts. 


Grifons 

Chiavanna 

Bormio'and 

Valteline 

Tockenburg 

Geneva 

Neufchatel 

Valais 

Bade 

St.  Gall 


Total- 


Square 
Miles. 

Length. 

to 

ro 
0- 

2,370 

ICO 

'^62 

472 
360 

42 
27 

34 

168 

27 

8 

160 

13 

1 1 

320 

32 

20 

1,287 

80 

30 

270 

13 

16 

144 

'  20 

12,884' 

Chief  Cities. 


Coire 

Chiavanna  . 
Sondrio 

Liechtenftcg 
Geneva 
Neufchatel 
Sion 

Delfperg 
St.  Gall 
Mulhaiifen, 
united  to 


in  Alface  is  alfo 
then. 


Air, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Air,  climate,  soil,  and  face")     This  being  a  mountainous  country,  lying 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J  upon  thc  Alps  (wliicli  form  an  amphitheatre 

•of  more  than  loo  miles)  the  frofts  are  confequently  bitter  in  winter,  the  hills  be- 
ing covered  with  fnow  fometimes  all  the  year  long.  In  fummer,  the  inequality  of 
the  foil  renders  the  fame  province  very  unequal  in  its  feafons ;  on  one  fide  of  thofe 
mountains,  the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping,  while  tliey  are  fov/ing  on  another. 
The  vallies,  however,  are  warm  and  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated^  and  nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  fummer  months  in  this  charming  country.  It  is  fub- 
je£l  to  rains  and  tempefrs ;  for  whicli  reafon  public  granaries  are  every  where 
ere£led,  to  fupply  the  failure  of  their  crops.  The  water  of  Switzerlandjs  generally 
excellent,and  often  defcends  from  the  mountains  in  large  or  fmal!  catara£ts  which 
have  a  delightful  effecf. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world,  wherein  the  advantageous  effetis  of 
unwearied  and  perfevering  induftry  are  more  remarkably  confpicuous  than  in  Swit- 
2erland.  In  palhng  over  the  mountainous  parts  thereof,  the  traveller  is  fhuck  with 
admiration,  to  obferve  rocks  that  were  formerly  barren,  now  planted  with  vines,  or 
abounding  with  rich  pafture ;  and  to  mark  the  traces  of  the  plough  along  the  fides 
of  fteep  precipices.  The  inhabitants  feem  to  have  furmounted  every  obllru£tion 
which  foil,  fituation,  and  climate  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  have  fpread 
fertility  over  various  fpots  of  the  country,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  conligned 
to  everlafting  barrennefs.  The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  very 
fummits,  are  covered  with  vineyards,  cornfields,  meadows,  and  paflure-grounds. 
Other  parts  of  this  country  are  more  dreary,  confifling  almofl:  entirely  of  barren 
and  inaccellible  rocks,  fome  of  which  are  continually  covered  with  fnow  or  ice. 
The  vallies,  between  thefe  icy  and  fnowy  mountains,  appear  like  fo  many  fmooth 
frozen  lakes;  and  from  them  vaft  fragments  of  ice  frequently  fall  down  into  the 
more  fruitful  fpots  beneath.  In  fome  parts,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  ex- 
treme wildnefs  to  high  cultivation ;  in  others  the  tranfitions  are  very  abrupt,  and  ■ 
very  ftriking.  Sometimes  a  continued  chain  of  cultivated  mountains,  richly  cloth- 
ed with  woods,  and  ftudded  all  over  with  hamlets,  cottages  above  the  clouds,  paf- 
tures  which  appear  fufpended  in  the  air,  exhibit  the  moft  delightful  landfcape  that 
can  be  conceived ;  and  in  other  places  appear  rugged  rocks,  catara6ts,  and  moun- 
tains of  a  prodigious  height,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow. 

Glaciers.]  No  fubje£t  in  natural  hiflory  is  more  curious  than  the  origin  of 
thefe  glaciers,  which  are  immenfe  fields  of  ice.  If  a  perfon  could  be  conveyed, 
to  fuch  an  elevation  as  to  embrace  at  one  view  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Dauphine,  he  would  behold  a  vafl  chain  of  mountains,  interfered  by  numerous 
vallies,  and  compofed  of  many  parallel  chains,  the  higheft  occupying  the  center, 
and  the  others  gradually  diminifbing,  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  that 
center. 

The  moil  elevated,  or  central  chain  would  appear  briflled  with  pointed  rocks, 
and  covered,  even  in  fummer,  with  ice  and  fnow,  in  all  parts  that  are  not  abfo- 
lutely  perpendicular.  On  each  fide  of  this  chain,  he  would  difcover  deep  vallies 
clothed  with  verdure,  peopled  with  numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
In  confidering  thefe  objefts  with  greater  attention,  he  would  remark  that  the  cen^ 
tral  chain  is  compofed  of  elevated  peaks  and  diverging  ridges,  wliofe  fummits  are 
overfpread  withfnow;  that  the  declivities  of  the  peaks  and  ridges,  excepting  thofe 
parts  that  are  extremely  fteep,  are  covered  with  Inow  and  ice ;  and  that  the  inter- 
mediate depths  and  fpaces  between  them  are  filled  v^^ith  immenfe  fit^lds  of  ice,  ter- 
minating in  thofe  cultivated  vallies  which  border  the  great  chain. 

Thefe  immenfe  fields  of  ice  ufually  reft  on  an  inclined  plain :  being  puflied  for- 
wards by  the  preffure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly  fupported  by  the  rug- 
ged rocks  beneath,  they  arc  interfe£ted  by  large  traufverfe  crevices  ;  and  prefent  the 
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appearance  of  walls,  pyramids,  and  other  fantaftic  fiiapes,  obferved  at  all  heights 
and  in  all  fituations,  wherever  the  declivity  is  beyond  thirty  or  forty  degrees. 

Mr.  Coxe  defcribes  the  method  of  travelling  over  thefe  glaciers.  "  We  had 
each  of  us  a  long  pole  fpiked  Vv^ith  iron ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  us  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  from,  flipping,  the  guides  faftened  to  our  fhoes  crampons,  or  fmall  bars  of  iron, 
provided  v/ith  four  fmaii  fpikes  of  the  fame  metal.  At  other  times,  inftead  of 
crampons,  we  had  large  nails  in  our  flioes,  which  more  effeftually  anfwered  our 
purpofe.  The  difficulty  of  croffing  thefe  valleys  of  ice,  arifes  from  the  immenfe 
chafms.  We  rolled  down  large  ftones  into  feveral  of  them  ;  and  the  great  length- 
of  time  before  they  reached  the  bottom,  gave  us  fome  conception  of  their  depth : 
our  guides  allured  us,  that  in  fome  places  they  are  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet 
deep.  I  can  no  otherwife  convey  to  you  an  image  of  this  body  of  ice,  broken  into 
irregular  ridges  and  deep  chafms,  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  lake  inftantaneoufly 
frozen  in  the  midft  of  a  violent  ftorm."  In  fpeaking  of  an  unfiiccefsful  attempt  of 
fome  gentlemen  to  reach  the  fummit  of  Mount  Blanc,,  he  prefents  to  his  readers  a 
mofi  horrid  im.age  of  the  danger  of  thefe  chafms.  "  As  they  were  returning  in 
great  halle,  (owing  to  the  day  being  far  advanced)  one  of  the  party  flipped  in  at- 
tempting to  leap  over  a  chafm  of  ice.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  pole,  fpiked 
with  iron,  which  he  ftruck  into  the  ice;  and  upon  this  he  hung  dreadfully  fuf^ 
pended  for  a  few  moments,  until  he  was  releafed  by  his  companions." 

Mou>7TAiNS.]  In  this  mountainous  country,  where  nature  is  all  upon  a  grand 
fcale,  Mont  Blanc  is  particularly  diflinguiihed  from  other  mountains,  by  having 
its  fummitsand  fides  clothed  to  a  confiderable  depth  with  a  mantle  of  fnow,  almoft 
V\^ithout  the  intervention  of  the  leaft-rock  to  break  the  glare  of  the  %vhite  appear- 
ance. According  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  De  Luc,  the  height  of  this  mountain 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  2,391-f  French  toifes,  or  15,304  Englifli.  feet ;  or, 
according  to  fa- George  Shuckhurgh,  of  15,662  feet,  which  gives  a  difference  of 
only  358  feet. — It  appears,  that  the  Peak  of  Teneriff  and  ^tna  have  been  fre- 
quently fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft  points  of  the  globe:  but  from  the  m.ofl  accurate 
©bfervations  it  will  be  found  that  Mont  Blanc  is  of  much,  more  coniiderable 
elevation. 

Feet. 

Mont  Blanc  is  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  according  to  fir  George  Shuck- 
burgh's  menfuration,  which  agrees  with  M.  de  SaulTure's  obfervations,  15,662 


The  peak  of  Teneriff,  according  to  Feuille  -  -  -  13,248 

^Etna,  according  to  fir  George  Shuckburgh  -  -  -  1O3954 

Canigou,  the  highefl:  of  the  Pyrenees     -  -  -  -  9,222 

Ben  -nevis,  the  higheft  mountain -in  Scotlan,d  -  -  -  4,387 

Vefuvius,  according  to  M.  de  Sauflure  '  ,  -  -  -  3j9Qo 
Snowden  in  Wales               -  o'555 


Hence  it  will  appear  that  there  are  no  mountains  (except  thofe  m  America,  par- 
ticularly Chimboraco,  the  higheft  point  of  the  Cordeileras,  the  elevation  of  which, 
according  to  Condamine,  furpafles  3,000  toifes,  or  19,200  feet,  but  according  to 
others,  20,608  feet)  which  are  equal  to  the  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc.  Some  philj- 
fophers,  upon  confidering  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Eaflern  rivers  over  the  Euror 
pean,  both  m  depth  and  breadth,  have  drav/n  a  prefumptive  argument,  that  the 
Afiatic  mountains  are  much  more  lofty  than  thofe  of  Europe.  But  conjeftures  are 
now  baniflied  from  natural  philofophy :  and  until  it  lhall  be  proved  from  undoubt 
ed  calculations,  that  the  highefl  part  of  the  Caucafus  rifes  more  than  1 5,000  feet 
above  tlie  lev-el  of  the  fea,  Mont  Blanc  may  be  fairly  confidered_  as  more,  ele- 
vated. 

The 
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The  fummit  of  this  mountain  was  deemed  inacceffible  before  Dr.  Pacard  attempt- 
ed to  reach  it  in  1786^  and  fucceeded  in  the  attempt ;  foon  after  which,  the  fame 
journey  was  undertaken  by  M.  de  Sauflure,  a  profeflor  in  Geneva,  who  publilhed 
a  very  interefting  account  of  his  journey.  It  was  on  the  firfi:  of  Auguft  1787  that 
he  began  his  march  from  the  Priory  of  Charaouni,  accompanied  by  a  fervant  and 
eighteen  guides,  to  carry  a  tent,  provifions,  inftruments,  &c.  M.  de  SauiTure  pair- 
ed the  hrft  night  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  la  Cote,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the 
priory  ;  and  779  toifes  above  the  village.  Hitherto  there, is  no  trouble  or  danger, 
the  afcent  is  either  on  turf,  or  on  rock,  and  it  is  eafily  accompliihcd  in  5  or  6 
hours. 

The  fecond  day's  journey  is  not  fo  eafy.  The  glacier  of  la  Cote  is  to  be  pruTed, 
which  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  being  crolTed  by  wide,  deep,  and  irregular  cre- 
vices, which  frequently  cannot  be  palTed  but  over  bridges  of  fnow,  fometiaics  very 
flight,  -and  fufpended  over  deep  abylfes.  A  guide  narrowly  efcaped  periihing  in 
one  of  thefe  :  he  went  in  the  evenine:  with  two  others  to  rcct)nnoitre  the  paiiape  : 
fortunately  they  had  taken  the  precaution  ot  tauenmg  themielves  together  with 
cords  ;  the  fnow  gave  w-ay  in  the  middle  ot  a  wide  deep  crevice,  wherein  the  man 
was  fufpended  between  his  two  companions.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fecond  day,  they  again  encamped,  1,435  t^''f-^  above  the  priory,  1,995  '^hove  the 
fea,  90  toifes  higher  than  the  pike  of  Teneriff.  Here  they  foon  tclt  the  rariiy  of 
the  air:  the  barometer  was  down  to  17  inches  10- lines  Ihofe  hardy  fellows, 
who  accompanied  our  philofopher,  to  whom  the  fevenor  eight  hours  march,  which 
they  had  juft  made,  was  no  fort  of  fatigue,  had  fcarcely  thrown  up  five  or  fix 
fpadetuls  of  fnow,  to  prepare  tor  fixing  the  tent,  betore  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  proceed,  without  refting  every  moment.  M.  de  Sauffure  himfelf,  who  is  fo 
much  accuftomed  to  the  mountain  air,  was  quite  exhaufted  with  fatigue  only  in 
obferving  with  his  meteorological  inftruments.  They  were  troubled  with  an  incef- 
fant  thiril,  which  they  had  no  means  of  allaying  but  by  melting  the  fno\y.  From 
the  midil  of  this  plain,  enclofed  by  the  highell  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
fouth,  its  lofty  fteps  to  the  eaft,  and  the  dome  of  Goute  to  the  weft,  fcarcely  any 
thing  is  to  be  feen  but  fnow,  pure,  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteneis,  forming  on  the 
higheft  pikes  a  fmgular  contrail  with  the  almoft  black  Iky  of  thofe  exalted  regions. 
No  living  creature  is  to  be  feen,  no  appearance  of  vegetation ;  it  is  the  abode  of 
cold  and  filence. 

The  guides,  fearful  of  cold,  clofed  the  openings  of  the  tent  fo  carefully,  that 
M.  de  Sauffure  fuffered  fo  much  from  heat,  and  air  corrupted  by  refpiration,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  go  out  during  the  night,  in  order  to  breathe.  He  found  the  moon 
ihining  vrith  moft  aftonilhing  brightnefs,  in  the  midftof  an  ebony  iky,  whilft  Jupiter 
iffued  all  radiant  from  behind  the  -loftieft  peak  to  the  eaft  of  Mont  Bianc. — As  foon 
as  it  was  light,  they  found  the.  thermometer  3  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
On  the  third  day  they  fafeiy  arrived  at  the  fummit  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  ihcte 
is  no  plain,  but  it  is  a  long  ridge  nearly  horizontal,  in  a  direction  from  eaft  to  well. 
This  ridge  is  fo  narrow,  that  tv/o  perfons  cannot  walk  a-breaft  on  it  ;  efpecially  at 
the  weft  end,  where  it  refembles  the  roof  of  a  houfe.  In  this  ftate  of  awful  eleva- 
tion, as  M.  de  Sauffure  was  putting  his  inftruments  in  order,  to  obferve  with  them, 
he  was  obliged  every  moment  to  interrupt  his  obfervations,  in  order  to  take  breath. 
If  we  refle£t  that  the  barometer  was,  on  the  fummit,  down  to  16  inches  i  line,  and 
confequently  that  the  air  was  only  of  about  half  the  common  denfity,  we  Ibali  eaiily 
underltand,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  fupply  the  defe»Sl  of  denfity  by  more  frequent 
infpirations.  Now  this  accelerated  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  more,  bcc'aufe 
the  arteries  no  longer  fuftained  their  ordinary  preffure,  infomuch,  that  they  were  all 
in  a  fever,  M.  de  Sauffure  continued  upon  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  till  half 
an  hour  paft  threa  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  time  he  made  fome  interefting 
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experiments.  The  travellers  all  returned  fafe  and  found,  with  their  eyes  and  faces 
uninjured,  which  was  owing  to  their  having  put  black  crape  over  their  faces  ; 
whereas  they  who  had  gone  up  before  them  returned  almoft  blind,  and  with  their 
Ikin  terribly  burnt  by  the  refle61:ion  from  the  fnow. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  bordering  on  St  Gothard,  the  Aar,  the  Reufs,  the  Tefm,  the  Oglio, 
■and  the  Rhone.    The  lakes  are  thofe  of  Geneva,  Conftance,  Thun,  Lucerne,  Zu- 
.rich,  Biel  and  Brien. 

The  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  SchafFhaufen  is  moil  afloniOiing.    Defcrlptions  of  fuch 
rfcenes  are  always  faint ;  fomething,  however,  ^  may  be  attempted.    The  whole 
> river,  after  rimpHng  aiid  foaming  over  feveral  fcattered  breakers,  runs,  by  differ- 
.ent  channels,  againll  fome  beautiful  rocks  which  rife  feveral  feet  out  of  the  water, 
covered  with  ihrubby  wood  :  l>eat  back  from  thefe,  it  ruflies  round,  and,  by  three 
grand  openings,  precipitates  its  fall,  in  accumulated  maffes,  for  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
perpendicular,  raging  and  foaming  with  wonderful  violence,  'and  throwing  up  a 
thick  duft  and  iliower  of  fpray. 

Metals  and  minerals  ]    The  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron,  cryftal,  vir 
gin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Switzerland  produces  fbeep  and 
cattle,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp;  plenty  of  apples,  pears, 
nuts,  cherries,  plums,  and  chefnuts  ;  the  parts  towards  Italy  abound  in  peaches, 
almonds,  figs,  citrons,  and  pomegranates ;  and  moft  of  the  cantons  abound  in 
timber.  Belides  game,  fifli,  and  fowl,  are  alfo  found,  in  fome  of  the  higher  and 
more  inacceflible  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  bouquetin  and  the  chamois ;  whofe  activity 
in  fcouring  along  the  fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  in  leaping  over  the  precipices,  is 
hardly  cont-Eivable.  The  blood  of  both  thefe  animals  is  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  thefe  mountains,  who  are  much  fubje6t  to  pleurifies,  take 
a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  as  a  remedy  for  that  diforder.  The  flefli  of 
the  chamois  is  delicious. 

The  chamoifes  are  purfued  by  the  huntfmen  from  rock  to  rock,  particularly  on 
the  Freyberg  m.ountains.  ^They  go  in  flocks,  polling  one  as  a  centinel,  who  hilTes 
when  he  bears  the  approach  of  hoftile  foot.  The  people,  who  have  fometimes 
feen  their  pidfurefque  forms  fufpended  as  it  were  from  the  fide  of  the  mountains, 
defcribe  them  as  hanging  by  the  horns  from  the  rock.  The  cottages,  which  are 
of  a  dark  walnut  colour,  have  proje6ling  roofs  which  hang  over  to  prote6l  them 
from  the  fnow :  their  appearance  accords  well  with  the  fcenery  of  the  country ; 
and  when  feen  at  a  diftant  height  on  the  mountains,  has  a  very  peculiar  effeft. 
Stones  are  placed  on  the  roofs  to  fave  them  from  being  carried  away  by  the  ftorms 
of  the  winter.  Winter,  amidft  thefe  mountains,  muft  be  awful :  their  lofty  fummits 
exclude  the  fun,  except  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  longeft  days  of  fummer. 

■Among  the  Alps  is  likewife  found  a  fpecies  of  hares,  which  in  fummer  is  faid  . 
to  refe.mbie  other  hares,  but  in  winter  become  all  over  white,  fo  that  they  are 
fcarcely  diftinguifliable  among  the  fnow.  But  this  idea  hath  been  lately  exploded, 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  two  fpecies  ever  copulate  together.  The  white  hare 
feldom  quits  his  rocky  refidence.  Here  are  alfo  yellovv^  and  white  foxes,  which  in 
winter  fometimes  come  down  into  the  vallies. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,")     According  to  the  befl  accounts, 
:    CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  contain 

.about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave,  hardy,  induftrious  people,  re- 
markable for  their  fidehty,  and  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Like  the  old  Romans,  they  are  equally  inured  to  arms  and  agriculture. 
A  general  fimplicity  of  manners,  an  open  and  unaffefted  franknefs,  together  with 
an  invincible  fpirit  of  freedom,  arc  their  moft  diftinguifliing  charafteriftics.  A  very 
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ftriking  proof  of  the  honefty  of  this  people  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coxe,  who  fays, 
upon  the  authority  of  general  Pfiffer,  that,  on  each  fide  of  the  road  that  runs 
through  the  valley  of  Muotta,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  there  are  feveral  ranges 
of  finall  fliops  uninhabited,  yet  filled  with  various  goods,  of  which  the  prices  are 
marked :  any  palfengers,  who  wilh  to  become  purchafers,  enter  the  Ihops,  take 
away  the  merchandize,  and  depofit  the  price,  which  the  owners  call  for  in  the 
evening.    They  are  likewife  a  very  enlightened  nation ;  their  common  people  are 
far  more  intelligent  than  the  fame  rank  of  men  in  moft  other  countries ;  a  tafte  for 
literature  is  very  prevalent  among  thofe  who  are  in  better  circumftances,  and  even 
among  many  of  the  loweft  rank  ;  and  a  genuine  and  unartful  good-breeding  is  ex- 
tremely confpicuous  in  the  Swifs  gentry.    On  the  firfl  entrance  into  this  country, 
the  traveller  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  content  and  fatisfaftion  which  appears 
in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.    The  cleanlinefs  of  the  houfes  and  of  the 
people  is  pecularily  ftriking ;  and  in  all  their  manners,  behaviour,  and  drefs,  fome 
ftrong  outlines  may  be  traced,  which  diftinguifli  this  happy  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.    Even  the  Swifs  cottages  convey  the  liveliell  image  of  cleanlinefs, 
eafe,  and  fimplicity,  and  cannot  but  ftrongly  imprefs  upon  the  obferver  a  moft  pleaP  ' 
ing  conviftion  of  the  peafant's  happinefs.  In  fome  of  the  cantons,  each  cottage  has 
its  little  territory,  confiding  generally  of  a  field  or  two  of  fine  pafi:ure  ground,  and 
frequently  Ikirted  with  trees,  and  well  fupplied  with  water.    Sumptuary  laws  are 
in  force  in  moil  parts  of  Switzerland.'    Silk,  lace,  and  feveral  other  articles  of 
luxury,  are  totally  prohibited  in  fome  of  the  cantons ;  and  even  the  head-drefiles 
of  the  ladies  are  regulated.    Their  diverfions  are  chiefly  of  the  aftive  and  warlike  ' 
kind  ;  and  many  of  them  employ  part  of  their  leifure  hours  in  reading.    The  youth 
are  generally  trained  to  martial  exercifes,  fuch  as  running,  wreftling,  throwing  the 
hammer,  and  (hooting,  both  with  the  crofs-bow  and  the  mulket. 

The  penfive  fliades  of  the  Swifs  charafter  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  attributed  to  - 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Accuftoraedto  iTiagnificent  and  folemn 
fcenes,  they  acquire  an  elevated,  and  often  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind,  which  fhews  - 
itfelf  in  lofty  fentiments,  in  deep  refleftion,  in  ftrong  national  afte£lions,  and  fome- 
times  in  very  deliberate  fuicide.    Their  imagination  is  quick  and  ardent,  and  their 
palfions  are  lively ;  but  they  feldom  exhibit  broad  traits  of  humour,  or  features  of 
ludicrous  defcription.    Their  love  of  their  country,  and  the  tendernefs  with  which 
in  other  lands  they  cherifli  the  remembrance  of  it,  is  well  known  by  fome  flriking 
accounts.    This,  however,  .is  common  to  them  with  all  people  who  inhabit  coun- 
tries of  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  charafter ;  where  ftrong  local  impreilions  are 
made  at  an  early  age,  and  attachments  are  firmly  rooted  in,  and  grow  up,  as  it 
were,  with  the  conftitution,  - 

Goiters  and  idiots.]    The  inhabitants  in  one  part  of  this  country,  particu-  - 
larly  in  the  republic  of  Vallais^  are  very  much  fubjeft  to  goiters,  or  large  excref- 
cences  of  flefli  that  grow  from  the  throat,  and  often  increafe  to  a  moft  enormous 
lize :  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  idiotifm  alfo  remarkably  abounds  among  .  - 
them.    "  1  faw,"  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  "  many  inftances  of  both  kinds,  as  I  pafifed  . 
■  through  Sion :  fome  idiots  were  balking  in  the  fun  with  their  tongues  out,  and 
their  heads  hanging  down,  exhibiting  an  afFecling  ipeftacle  of  intelle61:ual  imbecil- 
lity.    The  caufes  which  produce  a  frequency  of  thefe  phenomena  in  this  country, 
form  a  very  curious  queftion." 

The  notion  that  fnow-v^ater  occafions  thefe.  excrefcences  is  totally  void  of  foun- 
dation. For  on  that  fuppofition,  why  are  the  natives  of  thofe  places  that  lie  moll 
contiguous  to  the  glaciers,  and  who  drink  no  othci-  water  than  what  defcends  im- 
mediately from  thofe  iinmenfe  refervoirs  of  ice  and  fnow,  free  from  this  malady.? 
And  why  are  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  in  which  there  is  no  fnow,  afflittcd 
with  it  ?  For  thefe  guttural  tumours  are  to  be  found  iii  the  environs  of  Naples,  in 
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the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  at  Patna,  and  Purnea  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  fnow  is 
unknown. 

The  fprings,  tliat  fupply  drink  to  the  natives,  are  impregnated  with  a  calcareous 
matter,  caHcd  in  Switzerland  tuf,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  incruftations  of  Matlock  in 
Derbyiliire,  fo  minutely  diffolved  as  not  in  the  leaft  to  affeO:  the  tranfparency  of  the 
water.  It  is  not  improbal^le,  that  the  impalpable  particles  of  this  fubftance,  thus 
diiTolvcd,  fiiould  introduce  themfelves  into  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  produce 
goiters,  for  the  following  reafons  j  becaufe  ^z^,  or  this  calcareous  depofition, 
abounds  in  all  thofe  diftridts,  where  goiters  are  common.  There  are  goitrous  per- 
fons  and  much  tuf^  in  Derbyflhre,  in  various  parts  of  the  V allais,  in  the  Valteline, 
at  Lucerne,  Friburgh,  and  Berne,  near  Aigle  and  Bex,  in  feveral  places  of  the 
Fays  de  Vaud,  near  Drefden,  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  near  Turin 
and  Milan.  But  the  ftrongeft  proof  in  favour  of  this  opirrion,  fays  our  author,  is 
derived  from  the  following  fafts.  A  furgeon,  whom  I  met  at  the  baths  of  Leuk, 
informed  me  that  he  had  not  unfrequently  extracted  concretions  of  tuf-Jloite  from 
feveral  goiters  ;  and  that  from  one  m  particular,  which  fuppurated,  he  had  taken 
feveral  Mat  pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long.  He  added,  that  the  fame  fub- 
dlance  is  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  cows,  and  in  the  goitrous  tumours,  to  which  even 
the  dogs  of  the  country  are  fubjea:  .  He  had  diminilhed  and  cured  the  goiters  of 
.many  young  perfons  by  emollient  liquors,  and  external  applications  ;  and  prevented 
them  in  future  by  removing  his  patients  from  the  places  where  the  fprings  are  im- 
pregnated with  tnf;  and,  if  that  could  not  be  contrived,  by  forbidding  the  ufe  of 
•water  which  was  not  purified.  • 

Children  are  occafionally  born  with  guttural  fwellings,  but  this  may  arife  frotn 
the  aliment  of  the  mother.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  people  accuftomed  tothefe 
•jexcrefcences  will  not  be  flrocked  at  their  deformity;  but  it  does  not  appear,  as  fome 
writers  aiTert,  that  they  confider  them  as  beauties.  To  judge  from  the  accounts 
of  many  travellers,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  natives,  without  exception,  were' 
either  idiots  or  goitrous  :  whereas,  in  faff,  the  Valaifans,  in  general,  are  a  robuft 
race;  and  all  that  with  truth  can  be  aflirmed,  is,  that  goitrous  perfons  and  idiots 
:are  more  abundant  in  fome  diftricts  of  the  Vallais,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part 
.of  the  globe.  It  has  been  afferted  that  the  people  very  much  refpecl  thefe  ideots, 
.and  even  confider  tliem  as  blejjings  from  heaven.  The  common  people,  it  is  certain, 
efteem  them  fo,  for  they  call  them  "  Souls  of  God,  zvithoiu  fm  j"  and  many  parents 
preter  thefe  idiot-children  to  thofe  whofe  underftandings  are  perfe6t  5  becaufe  as 
:they  are  incapable  of  intentional  criminality,  they  confider  them  as  certain  of  hap- 
pinefs  in  a  future  ftate.  Nor  is  this  opinion  entirely  without  its  good  effeft,  as  it 
■difpofes  the  parents  to  pay  greater  attention  to  fuch  helplefs  beings.  Thefe  idiots 
,are  fuffered  to  marry',  as  well  among  themfelves  as  with  others  *. 
-  Religion.]  Though  all  the  Swifs  cantons  form  but  one  political  republic,  yet 
they  are  not  united  in  religion,  as  the  reader,  in  the  table  prefixed,  may  perceive. 
Thofe  differences  in  religion  formerly  created  many  public  commotions,  which  feem 
now  to  have  fubfided;  and  the  two  fe£ts  live  toge'ch.er  in  the  molt  perfect  harmony ; 
fin  union  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  confider  the  fatal  quarrels  that  have  been 
kindled  in  Switzerland  on  account  of  religious  tenets.  In  feveral  parts  ot  the 
canton  ot  Glarus,  the  Proteftants  and  Catholics  fucceifively  pertorm  fervice  in  the 
fame  church  ;  and  all  the  offices  of  ftate  are  amicably  adminiltered  by  the  two  par- 
ties. Zuinglius  was  the  apoftle  of  proteftantifm  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  mo- 
iderate  reformer,  and  differed  from  Calvin  and 'Luther  only  in  a  few  fpeculative 
points ;  fo  that  Calvinifm  is  faid  to  be  the  religioivof  the  proteftant  Swiffes.  But 
ihi?  muit  be  underftood  chiefly  with  refpe£t  to  the  mode  of  church  government ; 
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for  in  fome  doiSlrmal  points  they  are  far  from  being  univerfally  Calvlniftical.  There 
is,  however,  too  much  religious  bigotry  prevalent  among  them  ;  and  though  they 
are  ardently  attached  to  the  intereft  of  civil  liberty,  their  fentiments  on  the  fubje£t 
of  religious  toleration  are  in  general  much  lefs  liberal. 

Mr.  Gray  gives  a  very  interefting  defcription  of  his  being  prefent  at  the  cere- 
mony of  two  girls  taking  the  veil :  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen,  and 
had  a  pretty  face,  with  an  expreffion  fomewhat  fullen  :  the  other  was  about  twenty- 
four,  her  countenance  meek,  and  expreflive  of  gentle  ferioufnefs  by  a  melancholy 
fmile.  The  ceremony  was  extremely  interefting :  the  folemnity  of  the  fcene,  the 
prefence  of  the  parents,  the  grave  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  abbot,  the 
proftration  of  the  women,  the  tearing  of  the  chaplets,  the  cutting  off  the  hair,  and 
the  change  of  drefs,  fuggefted  many  confiderations.  In  a  voluntary  jefignation  of 
the  world,  and  in  a  folemn  dedication  to  God,  there  is  fomewhat  grand  and  awful ; 
but  who  is  not  grieved  at  the  light,  when  he  reflecl:s  that  religion  was  not  defigned 
for  feclufion,  but  to  qualify  its  difciples  for  a£tive  life ;  that  parental  authority,  or 
inlidious  perfuafion ;  the  flattery  of  artful  careffes,  the  allurements  of  mifreprefent- 
ed  piety ,  or  the  defire  of  diftinfilion,  often  prompt  to  exertions,  in  which  fubfe-- 
quent  refle6tion  will  meditate  with  unavailing  regret  and  helplefs  forrow.?  Who 
can  behold,  without  reo;ret  and  indignation,  the  minifters  of  religion  p;-efcribing 
an  oath,  in  which  the  ties  of  kindred  are  folemnly  abjured,  the  parents  ftandingby 
and  countenancing  the  facrifice  with  unmoved  features,  and  not  a  Swifs  girl  prefent 
fhedding  a  tear  at  the  fight  of  two  young  and  interefting  perfons  throwing  away  all 
attachments  and  engaments,  till  life  fliould  terminate  in  eternity  ? 

Language.]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the  moft  common 
is  German.  The  Swifles  who  border  upon  France  fpeak  a  baftard  French,  as  thofe 
near  Italy  do  a  corrupted  Latin  or  Italian. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Calvin,  whofename  is  fo  well  known  in  all 
proteftant  countries,  inftituted  laws  for  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  are  held  in  hi^h 
,  efteem  by  the  moft  learned  of  that  country.  The  eloquent  and  popular,  but  often 
wild  and  dangerous  writer,  J.  J.  Rouffeau,  was  born  in  the  fame  city.  M.  Bonnet, 
and  Meff.  de  Sauffure  and  de  Luc,  deferve  to  be  mentioned  as  good  naturalifts. 
Haller,  a  native  of  Berne,  deferves  the  higheft  eulogy  as  a  poet,  a  phyfiologift,  and 
a  philofopher,  to  whom  Michaelis,  the  eminent  orientalift,  with  fome  jultice  ap- 
plies an  obfervation  which  had  been  made  on  the  genius  of  Ariftotle  ;  "  Nequc  ca'/o, 
neqne  terra,  neque  mari  quicquam  relinquere  voluit  incognitum,  indole  praterea  adeo  mirabili 
tit  ad  Jingula  natim  pr^cipue  dicas i.  e.  He  left  nothing  unexplored,  either  in  the 
heavens,  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  fea,  and  was  of  fuch  a  wonderful  capacity,  that 
he  feemed  peculiarly  born  for  the  objeft  of  each  feparate  purfuit. 

The  Swifs,  who  have  a  country  of  fuch  peculiar  fcenery  to  defcribe,  fliould 
form  a  fchool  of  painting  of  their  own  ;  but  it  is  Angular  that  Switzerland  has  as 
yet  produced  neither  poets  nor  painters,  who  have  much  diftinguiflied  themfelves. 
The  fublime  poem  of  Haller,  on  the  Alps,  is  almoft  the  only  important  defcription 
in  poetry,  of  Swifs  fcenery,  by  a  native  of  Switzerland ;  and,  till  lately,  it  has  had 
no  painters  of  landfcape  known  beyond  their  country.    The  natives  become  fami- 
liar with  the  grand  and  noble  fcenes  of  their  country,  before  they  have  attention  to 
admire  and  powers  to  imitate  them  ;  and  Switzerland  has  fcarceyet  arrived  to  that 
refinement  of  civilization,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  polite  arts  leads  men  to 
the  inveftigation  of  their  principles.    The  foreigners  who  travel  here  for  the  firft 
time,  are  aftoniihed  at  the  ftupendous  charatler  of  the  objefts  which  they  behold ; 
but  thefe  they  dare  not  attempt  to  copy.    The  mountain,  with  its  fummit  of  fnow, 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  introduced  with  harmony.    The  lake  is  too  fpacious  for  re- 
prefentation ;  and  he  who  fhould  feleft  only  the  pifiturefque  cottage,  or  the  woody 
bank  undermined  and  rugged,  would  not  charafterize  his  work  as  a  defcription  of 
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Switzerland.  Painters,  however,  may  ftudy  here  every  department  of  the  art  ; 
and  when  a  Sa'vator  Rofa  fliall  arife,  he  will  find  materials  to  employ  his  pencil. 

Universities.]  The  univerfity  of  Baiil,  which  was  founded  in  1459,  a 
very  curious  phyfic-garden,  which  contains  the  choiceft  exotics ;  and  adjoining  to 
the  library,  which  poiTeffes  fome  valuable  manufcripts,  is  a  mufeum  well  furnifhed 
with  natural  and  artificial  curiofities,  and  with  a  great  number  of  medals  and  paint- 
ings. In  the  cabinets  of  Erafmus  and  Amerbach,  which  alfo  belong  to  this  uni- 
verfity, there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty  original  pieces  of  Holbein ;  for  one  of  which, 
reprefenting  a  dead  Chrifi,  a  thoufand  ducats  have  been  offered.  The  other  uni^ 
verfities,  which  indeed  are  commonly  only  ilyled  colleges,  are  thofe  of  Bern,  Lau- 
fanne,  and  Zurich. 

"  Antiquities  AND  curiosities,  7  Every  diftrift  of  a  canton  in  this  mountain- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  3  OUS  couutry  prefents  the  traveller  with  a  na- 
tural curiofity ;  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  wild  but  beautiful  profpe£ts,  interfperfed 
with  lofty  buildings,  and  wonderful  hermitages,  efpecially  one,  two  leagues  from 
Friburg.  This  was  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  fingle  hermit,  who  laboured  on  it  for 
25  years,  and  v/as  living  in  1707.  It  is  the  greatefl  curiofity  of  the  kind  perhaps 
m  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel,  a  parlour  28  paces  in  length,  12  in  breadth^ 
and  20  feet  in  height,  a  cabinet,  a  kitchen,  a  cellar,  and  other  apartments,  with 
tlie  altar,  benches,  Hooring,  cieling,  ail  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

At  Shafthaufen  is  a  very  extraordinary  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  juflly  admired  for 
the  Angularity  of  its  architefture.  The  river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  had  already 
deflroyed  feveral  ftone  bridges  of  the  ftrongeft  conflru6tioo,  when  a  carpenter  of 
Appenzel  offered  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch,  acrofs  the  river,, 
which  is  near  four  hundred  feet  wide.  The  magiftrates,  however,  required  that  it 
fliould  confifl;  of  two  arches,  and  that  he  fliould  for  that  purpofe  employ  the  middle- 
pier  of  the  old  bridge.  Accordingly  the  architect  was  obliged  to  obey;  but  he 
has  contrived  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  bridge  is  fupported  by  the 
middle  pier,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  equally  as  fate  if  formed  folely  o€ 
one  arch.  The  fides  and  top  are  covered,  and  it  is  what  the  Germans  call  hange^ 
werk,  or  hanging  bridge  ;  the  road,  v/hich  is  alraofl  level,  is.  not  carried,  as  ufual,. 
over  the;  top  of  the  arch  but,  if  the  exprefiion  may  be  allowed,  is  let  into  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  there  fufpended.  A  man  of  the  llightefl  weight  feels  it  alrnofl  Jfemi- 
ble  under  him,  yet  waggons  heavily  laden  pafs  over  without  danger.  It  has  been; 
compared  tb  a  tight  rope,  which  ti^erables  when  flruck,  but  fiill  preferves  its.  firnx 
and  equal  tenfion.  The  architeft  Ulric  Grubenman  was  originally  a  carpenter,, 
without  the  Icafl  tinfture  of  literature,  and  totally  ignorant  of  mathematics.  The 
bridge  was.finiflied  in  lefs  than  three  years,  and  coft  about  800.0I.  fterling. 

At  the  famous  pafs  of  the  Pierre  P&rluis,  the  road  is  carried  through  a  folidf 
rock  near  50.  feet  thick,  the  height  of  the  arch  26,  and  its  breadth.  25.  The,- 
marcafites,  falfe  diamonds,  and  other  (tones,  found,  in  thefe  mountains,  are  juftly 
ranked,  among  the  natural  curiofities  of  the  country..  The  ruins  of  Ca;far's  wail,, 
which,  exteridi'd  1 8  miles  ia  length,  from  Mount  J  ura  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Le- 
man,  are  difcerjiibLe.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been,  difcovered  near  the 
baths  of  Baden,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  at: 
Avanche  in  the  canton  of  BerrL  Switzerland  boafts  of  many  noble  religious  build*- 
ings,  particularly  a  college  of  Jefuits  ;  and  many  cabinets  of  valuable  manufcripts, 
antiques,  and  curiofities  of  all  kinds.  At  Lucerne,  (iiiys  Mr.  Coxe)  is  to  be  fcen. 
a  topographical  reprefentation  of  the  mofl  mountainous  part  of  Switzerland,  bv 
general  Fhffer,  a  native  of  this  town,  and  an  officer  in  the  French  fervice..  It  is  k- 
model.  in  relief,  and  ,  well  deferves  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  What  was, 
fini%.ed  in  1776,  comprized:  about  60  fquare  leagues,  in  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,. 
Zug,  Bern^.  Uri^  Schweitz.,  and  Underwalden.    T'ke  model  was  twelve  feet  long^, 
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and  nine  and  a  half  broad.    The  compofitlon  is  principally  a  maftic  of  charcoal 
Jime,  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax ;  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  trod 
upon  without  receiving  the  leaft  damage.    The  whole  is  painted  with  different 
colours,  reprefenting  the  objects  as  they  exift  in  nature.    It  is  worthy  of  particular 
obfervation,  that  not  only  the  woods  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  other  trees  are  dif- 
tinguilhed ;  but  alfo  that  the  ftrata  of  the  fcveral  rocks  are  marked,  each  being 
lhaped  upon  the  fpot,  and  formed  with  granite,  gravel,  calcareous  ftone,  or  fucU 
other  natural  fubftances  as  compofe  the  original  mountains.    The  plan  is  indeed 
fo  minutely  exatl,  that  it  comprizes  not  only  all  the  mountains,  lakes,  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  forclts ;  but  every  cottage,  every  torrent,  every  road,  and  even  every 
path  is  difti.'iftly  and  accurately  reprefented.  The  general  takes  his  elevations  froiu 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  which,  according  to  M.  de  Sauffure,  is  about 
fourteen  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.    This  model,  exhibitr 
ing  the  moil  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland,  conveys  a  fabiimc  pithire  of  ini- 
menfe  Alps  piled  one  upon  another  :  as  if  the  ftory  of  tlie  I'itans  were  realized,  and 
thevhad  fucceeded  (at  leaft  in  one  fpot  of  the  globe)  in  heaping  OlTa  upon  Peiion, 
and  Olympus  upon  OfTa.  From  the  account  of  this  officer  it  appears,  that  there  are 
continued  chains  of  mountains  of  the  fame  elevation,  riling  in  progre  lion  to  the 
highefl:  range,  and  from  thence  gradually  defcendrng  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
Italy.    Near  Roiiniere,  is  a  famous  fpring  wliich  rifes  in  the  middle  of  a  natural 
bafon  of  twelve  fquare  feet — the  force  that  atfs  upon  it  muft  be  prodigious ;  after 
a  great  ihower  of  rain,  it  carries  up  a  column  of  water  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh, 
nearly  a  foot  above  its  furface.    Its  temperature  never  varies,  its  furface  is  clear  as 
cryftal,  and  its  depth  unfathomable ;  perhaps  it  is  the  end  of  fome  fubterraneous 
lake  that  hath  here  found  an  ilTue  for  its  waters. 

Cities.]    All  the  cities  in  Switzerland  are  excellently  well  provided  with  arfe- 
nals,  bridges,  and  public  edifices.     Baiil  is  iituated  in  a  fertile  and  delightful 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  confines  of  Alface  and  the  empire. 
It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty  ftreets,  and  fix  market  places.    The  town- 
houfe,  which  ftands  on  the  river  Birfec,  is  fupportcd  by  very  large  pillars,  and  its 
great  hall  is  finely  painted  by  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  city.    The  lituation  of  Bafil  is  pleafmg  :  the  Rhine  divides  it  into  the  upper 
and  lower  town,  and  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Switzerland.    Baden  i§ 
famous  for  its  antiquity  and  baths.    Zurich  is  far  lefs  confiderable  than  Bern,  but 
in  the  arfenal  is  Ihevvn  the  bow  of  the  famous  William  Tell,  and  in  the  library 
(fays  Mr.  Gray)  are  three  original  manufcript  letters,  written  in  Latin,  by  lady 
Jane  Gray  to  Bullinger,  with  fome  elegance  of  ftyle,  but  v/ith  much  extravagance 
of  compliment.    In  one  hyperbolical  ftrain,  the  inconfiderately  enumerates  St.  John 
among  other  exemplary  characters,  to  whom  Bullinger,  in  her  opinion,  was  not  in- 
ferior in  piety.    One  of  the  letters,  hovi'-ever,  was  written  in  1551,  when  flie  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age;  the  others  in  1552,  when  the  v/as  about  to  learn 
Hebrew. 

To  prevent  a  repetition,  I  fliall  here  mention  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  is  an  .. 
affociate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Helvetic  body,  but 
within  itfelf  is  an  independent  itate  and  republic.  The  city  is  well  built  and  well 
fortified,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  Rhone,  where 
it  flows  from  the  fine  lake  of  Geneva.  The  ftreets  are  not  broad,  and  derive  no 
embellifhment  from  the  lofty  wooden  arcades  which  fhelter  them  from  the  fun. 
They  are  chearful,  however,  and  thronged  with  a  bufy  adtive  people.  The  houfes 
which  face  the  lake,  and  thofe  which  overlook  the  parks,  are  very  hand  fome  :  the 
inns  are  good,  the  walks  pleafant,  and  mucli  reforted  to  The  environs  of  Geneva  are 
very  beautiful :  the  walks  of  the  lake,  with  the  view  of  the  Saleve,  the  mole,  the. 
glaciersj  and  mount  BlanCj  always  afford  plcafure.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  learning 
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of  the  profelTors  of  its  univerfity,  and  the  good  government  of '  Its  colleges,  the 
purity  of  its  air,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  a 
thoroughfare  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  manu- 
faftures  and  artifts ;  fo  that  the  proteftants,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  liberal  turn,, 
^fteem  it  a  moft  delightful  place.  But  the  fermentation  of  their  politics,  and  parti- 
cularly the  ufurpation  of  the  fenate,  hath  divided  the  inhabitants  into  parties,  and 
?th€  late  flruggle  of  patricians  and  plebeians  had  nearly  ruined  all. 

Geneva  (from  the  account  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  travelled  into  the  country  in  1791, 
is  very  populous.    The  Lutheran  religion  is  tolerated  here,  and  ftrangers  may  be 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  burghers.  The  Englilh  are  here  in  great  numbers  ;  many 
have  houfes.    The  young  men  travel  upon  a  difmterefted  plan,  of  fliewing  the 
manners  of  their  own  country,  while  they  ftudy  thofe  of  other  nations.  They  drive, 
drink,  and  game  in  as  gentlemanly  and  fpirited  a  way  as  in  England :  fometimes, 
indeed,  they  have  an  altercation  with  the  magiftrates  of  a  government,  which, 
though  it  refpctls  and  values  the  Englifli  nation,  makes  but  little  allowance  for  the 
diforderly  and  excentric  vivacity  of  our  men  of  fafliion,  and  has  been  known  to 
punifh,  very  fternly,  flight  offences  againfi:  the  regulations  of  the  town.   The  ufual 
plan  adopted  by  the  young  Englilhmen  in  Switzerland  is,  nominally,  to  board  en 
penjion,  as  it  is  called,  with  fome  profeffor,  for  w^hich  large  fums  are  paid  by  the 
parent  or  guardian,  while  the  young  men  themfelves,  fpend  much  larger,  and  in  a 
much  better  ftyle,  at  Secheron's  hotel,  near  Geneva;  or  in  vifiting,  in  expenfive 
fchemes,  the  different  parts  of  the  country.    The  profelTors  are,  certainly,  many  of 
them,  men  of  learning;  but  too  frequently  it  happens,  that  their  underftandings 
are  narrow;  and  as  the  oeconomy  of  a  Swifs  houfe  is  not  liberal,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Swifs,  in  domeftic  life,  muft  appear  coarfe  and  inelegant,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prized  that  young  men,  accuftomed  to  the  politenefs  and  luxuries  of  genteel 
families  in  England,  fhould  at  an  age  which  begins  to  rejeft  control,  rather  ramble 
with  their  countrymen  in  expenfive  excurfions,  than  confine  themfelves  for  fuper- 
ficial  lectures  on  the  Swifs  governments,  to  domeftic  fociety  fo  little  refined.  We 
muft,  however,  except  from  thefe  remarks  a  few  enlightened  men,  whofe  judgment 
enables  them  to  feleft,  and  whofe  liberal  manners  qualify  them  to  affociate  with 
the  beft  circles  at  Geneva,  Laufanne,  and  perhaps  other  principal  towns  of  Swit- 
zerland.   Some  fuch  there  are  whofe  reputation  are  fpread  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  country.    The  advantages  of  thefe  men's  houfes  may  be  confiderable,  and 
furnifti  the  occafion  for  an  introduction  to  families,  where  fome  polilh  has  been 
brought  on,  without  corrupting  the  fimplicity  of  the  Swifs  manners.    It  muft  be 
obferved  only,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  great  expence,  and  the  rifk  of 
forming  attachments  with  women,,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  have  foreign 
connefitions  and  different  principles,  and  laftly,  that  it  is  ftill  difficult  for  a  young 
man  to  refift  the  attraftion  of  a  diffipated  Englilh  fociety,  always  within  reach. 
Such  is  the  hazand  of  being  en  penfion  ;  and  as  for  the  general  caft  of  houfes  in 
which  the  Englifli  are  placed,  there  is  confiderable  rifle,  and  very  little  benefit  to 
be  obtained,  by  exporting  young  men  here  for  foreign  education  ;  while  every  ad- 
vantage of  feeing  Switzerland,  and  of  ftudying  the  conftitution  and  manners  of  the 
people,  may  be  better  gained  by  travelling  leifurely  through  the  country,  under 
the  direftion  of  a  tutor  of  known  chara6ler  and  conduft ;  as  a  difcreet  tutor,  or  an 
experienced  friend. 

The  inhabitants  of  Geneva  have  a  general  kind  of  information,  which  excites 
furprize  in  ftrangers  ;  though,  on  farther  acquaintance,  it  is  often  difcovered  to  be 
fuperficial  enough.  They  are  almoft  all  educated  at  a  public  academy,  which  is 
well  regulated,  and  fupported  at  the  public  expence.  Here  they  imbibe  a  tafte  for 
literature,  which  every  citizen  is  enabled  to  keep  up,  by  a  permiflion  to  borrow 
books  at  the  public  library  opened  to  them  for  that  purpoie  once  a  week.  Literary 
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focieties,  though  controlled  by  government,  ftill  affemble. — ^They  efthiiate  the  po- 
pulation of  this  city  at  22,000  fouls. 

Laufanne  is  an  irregular  town,  with  few  buildings  that  deferve  notice.  The 
cathedral  is  a  light  Gothic  edifice;  near  it  there  is  a  walk  which  commands  a  glo- 
rious view  of  the  lake  and  the  projecting  mountains,  the  coaft  of  Chablais,  &c. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  the  late  elegant  hiftorian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
loved  this  country  from  his  early  youth,  and  chofe  this  town  for  his  relidence, 
where  he  enjoyed,  under  a  mild  government,  amidft  a  beauteous  landfcape,  a  life 
of  leifure  and  independence,  and  the  varied  pleafures  of  retirement  and  fociety, 
among  a  people  of  eafy  and  elegant  manners.  All  the  houfes  in  Laufanne,  that 
are  in  continuation  from  that  in  which  this  philofopher  lived,  border  on  the 
lake,  and  have  a  view  that  no  other  country  can  equal.  The  college  is  a  large 
building,  which  contains  a  library  of  many  thoufand  volumes,  of  which  the  Englifli 
are  allowed  the  ufe,  in  conlideration  of  many  donations  by  Engliflimen.  The 
bailiff's  caille  is  well  lituated.  The  land  fcenery  near  Laufanne  is  pidfurefque : 
the  town  is  divided  by  a  kind  of  valley;  the  parts  of  which  would  be  better  con- 
ne£ied  by  a  bridge,  like  that  at  Edinburgh,  than  by  fteps,  as  it  is  now.  Many 
Englith  refide  here,  (fays  Mr.  Gray,  in  1791)  and  fomething  of  Englifli  manners 
prevails. 

Neufchatel  is  fweetly  fituated  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  It  is  an  agreeable 
town,  and  has  a  neat  appearance.  The  Pruffian  governor  feldom  refides  here, 
though  he  has  the  difpofal  of  the  civil  and  military  appointments,  with  a  limitation 
to  the  burghers,  or  fubjefts  of  Neufchatel.  No  laws  can  be  enafted  but  by  the 
council  of  Hate,  the  magiftrates  of  the  town,  and  the  people  of  Vallengin.  Their 
municipal  immunities  and  independent  privileges  are  fecured  by  very  important 
regulations,  accepted  by  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  before  it  was  invefted  with 
the  fovereignty  of  Neufchatel.  The  people  enjoy  a  confiderable  fliare  of  liberty, 
and  are  but  llightly  taxed.  Trade,  unfettered  by  partial  reftriftions,  flourilhes 
to  a  confiderable  extent.  Many  Englilh  choofe  Neufchatel  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  refidence.  Here  is  a  good  and  well  regulated  fociety ;  the  people  are  chearful 
and  alfable;  the  women  and  girls  converfe  with  great  franknefs  and  good  humour ; 
they  are  not  taught  to  be  apprehenfive  of  men,  for  the  laws  proteft  them  from  the 
infidious  defigns  of  feduftion.  If  a  man  corrupt  a  girl,  he  muft  marry  her,  or  give 
up  his  country  or  poffeffions  for  ever  ;  or  if  he  be  previoafly  married,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  make  very  large  pecuniary  reparations.  The  magiftrates  exert  them- 
felves  with  great  activity,  and  prevent  all  public  proftitutes.  The  people  are 
chearful  and  polite  :  among  them  refides  Mr.  Du  Perou,  the  editor  of  the  pofthu- 
mous  continuation  of  Rouifeau's  Confeffions.  The  population  of  the  diftrift  of 
Neufchatel  amounts  to  36,000  fouls  ;  an  immenfe  number  for  a  country  not  more 
than  36  miles  in  length,  and  15. in  its  broadeft  extent,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
lofty  and  barren  mountains,  if  princes  knew  their  real  intereft,  they  muft  be  con- 
fcious,  that  the  more  free,  the  more  fiourifiiing  would  be,  their  dominions. 

Bern  is  a  very  handfome  town.  The  ftreets  are  fpacious ;  the  piazzas,  with 
their  low-arched  fronts,  give  it  a  peculiar  chara61er ;  the  ftore-houfes  would  appear 
to  more  advantage,  if  the  arcades  were  more  lofty  ;  the  walk,  likewife,  v/ould  in 
that  cafe  be  equally  Iheltered  from  fun  or  rain,  and  there  would  be  a  freer  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  town  is  kept  neat,  but  it  is  by  felons,  chained  with  a  collar  and 
hook  over  their  heads.  The  terraces,  particularly  that  behind  the  cathedral,  which 
overlooks  the  Aar,  afford  very  a  greeable  walks,  where  the  Bern  ladies,  who  are 
very  pretty,  exhibit  their  charms  better  difplayed  by  drefs  than  thofc  of  raoft  of 
their  countrywomen.  The  refinements  of  a  rich  ariftocracy  has  introduced  more 
of  the  French  manners  here,  than  prevails  in  the  other  parts  of  iiwitzerland.  'Ihe 
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public  buildings  at  Bern  are  handfome,  though  they  do  not  fliew  any  great  de- 
parture from  the  limplicity  of  the  country,  which  confults  utility  rather  than  orna- 
ment in  its  buildings,  even  when  the  dawnings  of  tafte  moft  appear.  The  hotel 
de  Ville,  at  which  the  council  and  fenate  affemble,  is  an  old  building ;  in  it  are 
fome  convenient  rooms,  and  fome  hiftorical  piftures,  not  much  interefting  as  paint- 
ings, but  only  as  they  relate  to  the  foundation  of  Bern,  and  the  origin  of  the 
charter  of  the  town.  The  new  room  for  the  library  fliews  but  little  advancement 
in  Ikill  of  archite6ture :  it  is  ill  contrived,  and  fitted  up  with  but  little  tafte  or 
refpeft  to  the  convenience  of  readers :  it  is  rich  in  manufcripts. 

Schaff  haufen,  the  capital  of  the  fmalleft  canton  in  Switzerland,  exhibits  an  ap- 
pearance of  republican  equality.  The  houfes  are  plain  and  fomewhat  dirty  ;  there 
is  no  contraft  of  difproportionate  fplendour ;  no  palace  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
neighbouring  buildings  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  edifice  for  the  ftranger  to 
admire ;  no  monument  for  national  vanity  or  tafte  to  point  out.  '  The  free  ftates 
of  antiquity,  long  before  the  private  citizen  was  well  lodged,  erected  public 
edifices,  with  emulation  of  ornament and  repubhcs,  as  well  as  monarchies,  had 
magnificent  baths,  theatres,  and  temples.  The  genius  of  Switzerland  is  diflferent ; 
the  Swifs  are  not  rich  5  they  are  fond  of  fimplicity,  and  confider  with  a  jealous  eye 
whatever  indicates  the  approach  of  luxury  and  foreign  tafte.  The  fortrefs,  and 
the  curious  bridge  by  Ulric  Grubenman,  of  Tuflfen,  are  the  only  public  works 
that  engage  attention. 

Conftance  was  once  a  very  populous  city.  It  flouriflied  while  the  reformed 
faith  was  eftabliflied,  and  began  to  decline  as  foon  as  the  Romifli  religion  was 
again  fet  up  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  oppofition  to  the  endeavours  of  the  league 
of  Smalkalde.  Though  it  is  fo  finely  fituated  for  trade,-  the  repeated  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  eftablifli  manufaftures  have  always  failed.  The  diftance 
from  Vienna,  the  jealoufy  of  the  fenate  of  Conftance,  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  Romifli  religion,  which  is  uhpropitious  to  trade,  have  been  enume- 
rated amidft  the  caufes  that  have  continued  to  ftifle  the  exertions  of  the  Swifs. 
The  town  has  the  appearance  of  decline  ;  it  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants ;  but 
its  deferted  ftreets  would  not  be  too  much  thronged  by  ten  times  that  number  ; 
they  retain,  however,  fomewhat  of  elegance ;  and  the  quay,  the  adjacent  white 
buildings,  reflected  by  the  tranfparent  waters  ot  the  lake  ;  the  neighbouring  con- 
vents, and  the  view  of  the  fnowy  furrowed  mountains  of  Appenze!,  give  a  ftriking 
and  interefting  charafter  to  the  town.  The  view  of  its  folitary  ftreets  excites  re- 
flexions on  it's  hiftory,  and  lamentations  on  its  departed  grandeur.  The  room  in 
which  the  council  was  held  in  1414,  which  contributed  to  inculcate  the  fubjection 
of  the  papal  power  to  general  councils,  is  now  a  repofitory  for  lumber,  old  armour, 
watermen's  jackets,  &c.  The  emperor's  and  the  pope's  chair  are  ftill  there. — At 
the  Benedictine  convent  are  fliewn  fome  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory  at  the 
cathedral  a  fine  altar ;  and,  from  the  tower,  a  ftriking  view  of  the  two  lakes. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  commerce  of  Switzerland  is  very 
•  inconfiderable.  Its  exports  confift  of  linens,  muflin,  hides,  and  the  produce  of 
their  dairies,  which  are  fmall  huts  called  Chalets,  built  on  the  mountains,  v^^here, 
during  the  fummer  months,  their  cattle  are  fent  to  feed.  The  Swifs  cheefe  is  ex- 
cellent, and  confequently  much  efteemed  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  particu- 
larly in  France,  where  a  great  confumption  is  made  of  it.  Their  imports  are 
confiderable,  though  a  frugal  people,  they  being  in  want  of  corn,  iron,  and  fait  , 
the  latter  article  they  draw  from  France  :  and  according  to  the  treaties  of  alliance 
fubfifting  between  the  two  countries,  receive  annually  a  certain  quantity  at  a  much 
jnore  reafonable  price  than  it  is  fold  by  the  French  government  to  their  own  fub- 
jefls.    Neverthelefs,  even -in  Switzerland  it  is  a  dear  article,  being  retailed  by  the 
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officers  of  ftate,  who  monopolize  and  draw  a  principal  part  of  the  public  revenues 
from  its  fale.    The  total  receipt  of  Bern  amounts  to  about  75,000!.  and  of  Zurich 
to  a  little  more  than  one  half.    Exclufive  of  this  tax  on  fait,  the  revenue  is  made 
up  of  cuftoms  and  duties  on  merchandize,  the  profits  of  demefne  lands,  and  the 
tithes  of  the  general  produce  of  the  country  (the  clergy  being  paid  by  government) : 
to  which  might  be  added  the  money  that  the  ditferent  cantons  receive  from  foreign 
powers,  for  the  hire  of  their  troops.    This  is  a  cuftom  which  has  given  rife  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  theSwifs,  relative  to  its  advantage  or  ill  confequence. 
They,  who  oppofe  it,  maintain  that  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  thefe  regiments 
acquire  the  vices  of  the  dilierent  countries  in  which  they  ferve,  and  on  their  return 
to  Switzerland,  by  fpreading  them,  corrupt  the  purer  morals  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
anfwer  to  this  it  is  alTerted,  that,  as  the  revenues  of  the  cantons  are  inadequate  to 
the  expences  of  government  and  the  fupport  of  a  fufficient  army  for  the  national 
defence,  it  is  neceflary  to  purfue  this  fyltem  laid  down  by  their  anceftors,  as  it  gives 
them  all  the  advantages  of  a  regular  army,  without  the  expence  of  its  maintenance, 
it  being  ftipulated  in  their  treaties,  that  in  cafe  of  attack  from  a  foreign  enemy, 
thefe  troops,  which  amount  to  30,000,  fliould  be  at  liberty  to  return  home  and  aft. 
in  concert  with  their  countrymen.    Both  of  thefe  arguments  are  plaufible  ;  but  the 
quefrion  is,  if  they  be  admitted  as  faft,  whether  the  morality  of  a  nation  lliould  be 
facrificed  to  its  policy  ;  but  it  may  be  ailerted  again,  that  true  policy  is  iafeparable 
from  good  morals;  and  (till  further,  the  Swifs  cannot  be  apprehenfive  ol"  the  en- 
croachments of  any  foreign  ilate  as  long  as  they  perceive  that  the  general  aim  of 
Europe  is  to  preferve  an  equilbrium  of  power :  this  balance  is  their  beft,  and  in- 
deed their  only  fafeguard  ;  for  Switzerland,  with  all  its  force  could  never  maintain, 
a  defeniive  war  againft  either  France  or  the  emperor.    The  Swifs  and-  their  allies, 
are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  that  two  millions  of  fouls.  Their  manner  of  living, 
is  much  more  fimple  than  that  of  their  neighbours,  as  they  are  more  reftritted  by 
their  refpeclive  governments ;  fumptuary  laws  being  in  full  force  among  them,  and- 
no  amufement,  fuch  as  games  of  hazard,  plays,  operas,  or  even  dancing, except  at 
appointed  times  being  permitted.    As  every  citizen  is  a  foldier  (the  clergy  except- 
ed) they  on  Sundays,  after  divine  fervice,  go  through  the  military  exercife;  they 
are  careful  of  the  education  of  their  youth,  as  is  evident  from  their  public  fenii- 
naries  or  univerfities ;  the  principal  of  which  are  at  Bafil  and  Bern. 

National  character.]  In  giving  a  fketch  of  the  national  charafter,  notice 
will  only  be  taken  of  the  popular  governments,  as  the  people  there  retain  the- 
temper  and  manner  of  the  ancient  Swifs,  more  than  the  other  cantons.  Of  thenx 
I  think  very  favourably,  provided  I  except  thofe  af  the  lower  clafs,  who  have  feen* 
other  countries,  or  have  any  communication  with  travellers,  as  fuch.  are  not  only 
in  this,  but  Ibelieve  in  every  country  of  the  world,  mercenary  and  deceitful.  Witll:^ 
regard  to  the  general  inhabitants  of  thefe  cantons,  they  feem  to  be  frugal  without 
meannefs ;  brave  without  vanity  j  and  hofpitable  without  oftentation  :  to  ftrangers. 
they  are  courteous  and  polite,  without  being  either  defigning  or  troublefome.  I'hey 
value  but  little  thofe  diftinctions  of  rank,  iDirth,  and  fortune,  which  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  indeed  in  the  other  cantons  of  Switzerland-,  are  fo  obfe- 
quiouily  cultivated,  as  they  meafure  the  dignity  of  .the  lituation  by  the  merit  of  the  - 
individual.  Every  man  here  knows  the  advantages  of  his  own  free  government;, 
and.  as  he  alfo  knows  himfelf  to  be  a  component  part  of  it,  is  from,  interefi:  as  welL 
as  principle,  a  real  patriot.  Such  is  their  attachment  to  their  country,  that  of  the 
■  Swifs  regiments  in  foreign  fervice,  many  of  the  foldiers,  after  a.  long  abfence,  pine- 
and  ficken  for  their  return.  Should  that  liberty  be  refufed  them  (which  nev-er  is,, 
ti'om  experience  of  the  ill  confequence)  their  death  is  inevitable;  as  neither  pro- 
motioanor  emDlunient,  can  dillipate  the  melancholy  that  preys  upon.  them.  Home.- 
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is  the  only  cure  of  this  fmgular  malady,  which  is  called  the  Szvifs  fichiefs^,  and  that 
cure  is  infallible.  In  domeftic  life  their  private  virtues  flow  from  their  public  cha- 
racter ;  to  their  parents  they  are  grateful  and  obedient ;  to  their  families  afFefition^ 
ate  and  attentive ;  inflexible  in  friendfhip ;  mild  as  fuperiors,  and  benevolent  as 
men. 

The  productions  of  the  loom,  linen,  dimity,  lace,  ftockings,  handkerchiefs,  rib- 
bands, filk  and  printed  cottons,  and  gloves,  are  common  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
iiihabitants  are  now  beginning,  notwithftanding  their  fumptuary  laws,  to  fabricate 
filks,  velvets,  and  woollen  manufactures.  Their  great  progrefs  in  thofe  manufac- 
tures, and  in  agriculture,  gives  them  a  profpefl:  of  being  able  foon  to  make  confi- 
derable  exports. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thefe  are  very  complicated  heads, 
though  belonging  to  the  fame  body,  being  partly  ariftocratical,  and  partly  demo- 
cratical.  Every  canton  is  abfolute  in  its  own  jurifdiCtion ;  but  thofe  of  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  with  their  dependencies,  are  ariftocratical,  with  a  certain 
'  mixture  of  democracy,  Bern  excepted.  Thofe  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwald, 
Zug,  Claris,  and  Appenzel,  are  democratical.  Bafil,  though  it  has  the  appearance 
.of  an  ariftocracy,  rather  inclines  to  a  democracy.  But  even  thofe  ariftocracies 
and  democracies  differ  in  their  particular  modes  of  government.  However,  in  all 
of  them  the  real  interefts  of  the  people  appear  to  be  much  attended  to,  and  they 
enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  not  to  be  expeCted  in  defpotic  governments.  Each 
canton  hath  prudently  reconciled  itfelf  to  the  errors  of  its  neighbour,  and  cemented 
on  the  bafis  of  affection  a  fyftem  of  mutual  defence. 

The  confederacy,  conlidered  as  a  republic,  compreliends  three  divifions.  The 
firft  are  Swiffes,  properly  fo  called.  The  fecond  are  the  Grifons,  or  the  ftates, 
oonfederated  with  the  Swiffes,  for  their  common  protection.  The  third  are  thafe 
prefectures,  which,  though  fubjeCt  to  the  other  two,  by  purchafe  or  otherwife, 
preferve  each  its  own  particular  magiftrates.  Every  canton  forms  within  itfelf  a 
little  republic ;  but  when  any  controverfy  arifes  that  may  afFeCt  the  whole  confe- 
deracy, it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet,  which  Ets  at  Baden,  where  each  canton 
having  a  vote,  every  queflion  is  decided  by  the  majority.  The  general  diet  eonfifts 
of  two  deputies  from  each  canton,  befides  a  deputy  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
and  the  cities  of  St.  Gall  and  Bien.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Coxe,  to  whom  the 
public  are  indebted  for  the  beft  account  of  Switzerland  that  has  appeared,  that 
there  is  no. country  in  which  happinefs  and  content  more  univerfally  prevail  among 
:lhe  peo-ple.  For  whether  the  government  be  ariftocratical,  democratical,  or  mixed, 
a  general  fpirit  of  liberty  pervades  and  actuates  the  feveral  conftitutions  ;  fo  that 
even  the  oligarchichal  ftates  (which,  of  all  others  are  ufually  the  moft  tyrannical) 
are  here  peculiarly  mild ;  and  the  property  of  the  fubjeCt  is  fecurely  guarded 
againft  every  kind  of  violation.  A  harmony  is  maintained  by  the  concurrence  of 
their  mutual  felicity;  and  their  fumptuary  laws,  and  equal  divifion  of  their  fortunes 
among  their  .children,  feem  to  enfiire  its  continuance.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe 
which  contains,  within  the  fame  extent  of  region,  fo  many  independent  common- 
wealths, and  fuch  a  variety  of  different  governments,  as  are  colleCted  together  in 
this  remarkable  and  delightful  country ;  and  yet,  with  fuch  wifdom  was  the  Hel- 
vetic union  compofed,  and  fo  little  have  the  Swifs,  of  late  years,  been  aCtuated  by 
the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  that  fince  the  firm  and  complete  eftablifliment  of  their  general 
confederacy,  they  have  fcarCely  evgr  had  occafion  to  employ  their  arms  againft  a 

"*  They  call  it  in  German  das  Jieim  luehe.  TJiere    that  were  popular  in  their  country,  are  ftri(5lly 
is  no  motive  that  induces  us  to  recoUeft  the  places    forbidden  among  the  Swifs  regiments  in  foreign 
which  we  love,  more  than  the  mvjic  we  have  heard  fervice. 
in  them,  and  from  this  it  is  that  all  fongs  and  tunes 
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foreign  enemy ;  and  have  had  no  hoftile  commotions  among  themfelves,  that  were 
not  very  foon  happily  terminated. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  conftitute  the  Swifs 
confederacy,  renders  it  difficult  to  give  a  precife  account  of  their  revenues.  Thofe 
of  the  canton  of  Berne  are  faid  to  amount  annually  to  300,000  crowns,  and 
thofe  of  Zurich  to  150,0003  the  other  cantons  in  proportion  to  their  produce 
and  manufactures.  -Whatever  is  faved,  after  defraying  the  neceffary  expences 
of  government,  is  laid  up  as  a  common  ftock ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
Swiifes  are  pofTefTed  of  500,0001.  fterling  in  the  Englifli  funds,  befides  money 
in  other  banks. 

The  revenues  arife,  1.  From  the  profits  of  the  demefne  lands;  2,  The  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country;  3.  Cuftoms  and  duties  on  merchan- 
dize ;  4.  The  revenues  ariling  from  the  fale  of  fait,  and  fome  cafual  taxes. 

Military  strength.]  The  internal  ftrength  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  indepen- 
dent of  the  militia,  confifts  of  13,400  men,  raifed  according  to  the  population  and 
abilities  of  each.  The  ceconomy  and  wifdom  with  which  this  force  is  raifed  and 
employed  are  truly  admirable,  as  are  the  arrangements  which  are  made  by  the 
general  diet,  for  keeping  up  that  great  body  of  militia,  from  which  foreign  ftates 
and  princes  are  fupplied,  fo  as  to  benefit  the  ftate,  without  any  prejudice  to  its  po- 
pulation. Every  burgher,  peafant,  and  fubjeft,  is  obliged  to  exercife  himfelf  in 
the  ufe  of  arms ;  appear  on  the  ftated  days  for  fliooting  at  a  mark ;  furnifli  himfelf 
with  proper  clothing,  accoutrements,  powder  and  ball ;  and  to  be  always  ready 
for  the  defence  of  his  country.  The  Swifs  engage  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes 
and  ftates,  either  as  guards,  or  as  marching  regiments.  In  the  latter  cafe;  the  go- 
vernment permits  the  enlifting  volunteers,  though  only  for  fuch  ftates  as  they  are 
in  alliance  with,  or  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  a  previous  agreement  on  that 
article.  But  no  fubje£t  is  to  be  forced  into  foreign  fervice,  or  even  to  be  enlifted 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  magiftracy. 

History.]  The  prefent  Swiflfes  and  Grifons,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
are  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Helvetii,  fubdued  by  Julius  Csefar.  Their 
mountainous,  uninviting  fituation,  formed  a  better  fecurity  for  their  liberties,  than 
their  forts  or  armies ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  at  prefent.  They  continued  long 
under  little  better  than  nominal  fubje£lion  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans,  till 
about  the  year  1300,  when  the  emperor  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much 
rigour,  that  they  petitioned  him  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors. ,  This  ferved 
only  to  double  the  hardfliips  of  the  people ;  and  one  of  Albert's  Auftrian  governors, 
Grefler,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  tyranny,  fet  up  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  to  which  he  order- 
ed the  natives  to  pay  as  much  refpeft  as  to  himfelf.  The  famous  William  Tell, 
being  obferved  to  pafs  frequently  without  taking  notice  of  the  hat,  and  being  an 
excellent  markfman,  the  tyrant  condemned  him  to  be  hanged,  unlefs  he  cleft  an 
apple  upon  his  fon's  head,  at  a  certain  diftance,  with  an  arrow.  Tell  cleft  the 
apple  ;  and  Grefler  alking  him  the  meaning  of  another  arrow  he  faw  ftuck  in 
his  belt,  he  bluntly  anfwered,  that  it  was  intended  to  his  [Grefler's]  heart,  if  he 
had  killed  his  fon.  Tell  was  immediately  fent  to  prifon ;  but  making  his  efcape, 
he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  fliot  the  tyrant,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Helvetic  liberty. 

It  appears,  however,  that  before  this  event  the  revolt  of  the  SwiiTcs  from  the 
Auftrian  tyranny  had  been  planned  by  fome  noble  patriots  among  them.  Their 
meafures  were  fo  juft,  and  their  courfe  fo  intrepid,  that  they  foon  elfe6ted  a  union 
of  feveral  cantons. 

Zurich,  driven  by  oppreffion,  fought  firft  an  alliance  with  Lucerne,  Uri,  Suifle, 
and  Underwald,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence  ;  and  the  frequent  fucccffes 
of  their  arms  againft  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria,  infenfibly  foi-med  the  grand  Helvetic 
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union.  They  firft  conquered  Glaris  and  Zug,  and  admitted  them  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation of  their  rights.  Berne  joined  them  in  1353;  Friburg  and  Soleure  13a 
years  after;  Bafil  and  Scaffhaufen  in  1501  ;  and  Appenzel  in  151 3  completed  the 
confederacy,  which  refifted  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Germany ;  till  by  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia  in  1648,  their  confederacy  was  declared  to  \>q  a  free  and  in- 
dependent ftate. 

Jvreufchatel,fmce  the  year  1 707, has  been  under  the  protectioivof  Pruffia,  but  the  in- 
habitants are  free  to  ferve  any  prince  whatever.  The  king  of  Pruffia  hath  the  power 
of  recruiting  among  them,  and  of  naming  a  governor,  but  the  revenue  he  derives  is 
not  above  5000I.  yearly,  great  part  of  which  is  laid  out  on  the  roads  and  other 
public  works  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  military  chara£ler,  and  great 
afitions  of  the  Swifles,  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  hiftories  of  Europe. 
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SlTUAT'lON  ANP  ExTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  7°°  I  between  I  ^°  3  Eaft  Iongitu<fe. 

Breadth  5003  C36  and  44  North  latitude. 

Contaiijing  150,763  Sqjjare  Miles,  with  69  Inhabitants  tp  each, 

n  T  TT  is  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic 

bouNDARiESJ  X  Ocean;  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Eaft;  by  the  Bay  of 

Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  France,  on  the  Nojth  j 

and  by  the  ftrait  of  the  fea  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  South. 

It  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  diftrifts,  befides  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,. 


Countries  Names. 


Spain. 


Caftile,  New 

Andalulia 

Caftile,  Old 

Arragon 

Eftremadura 

Galicia 

Leon 

Catalonia 

Granada 

Valencia 

Bifcay  and  Ipufcoa 

Afturia 

Murcia 

Upper  Navarre 

Majorca  li 
Yvica  I. 
}  Minorca  I. 


I 


Total- 


Square 
Miles. 


27,840 

16,500 
14,400 
13,818 
12,600 
12,000 
1 1,200 
9,000 
8,100 
6,800 
4,760 
4,600 
3,600 
3,000 

1,400 
625 
520 


[50,763 


220 

193 
190 
180 
165 
167 
I  72 
200 
180 
140 
124 

87 
92 

58 

57 
41 


1 80 

140 
105 
123 
120 
96 
1 10 
45 
75 
55 
55 
65 
45 

40 

25 
20 


Chief  Cities. 


Madrid  ^ 

Seville 
Burgos 
Saragoffe 
Badajos 
Compoftella 
Leon 
Barcelona 
Granada 
Valencia 
Bilboa 
Oviedo 
Murcia 
Pampeluna 

Majorca 

Yvica 

Citadella 


N.  lat.  40-30. 
W.  Lon.  4-15 


Tlie  town  and  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  fubjetH:  to  Great  Britain. 
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Spain  has  alfo  been  fubdivided  in  the  following  manner : 


Title.     Prov.  Subdivifion. 


o 
O 


rCompoftella 
Mondonedo 
Lugo 


Ortenfe 
Tuy 


Title. 

Archbiflioprick 

Bilhoprick 

Biilioprick 

Biflaoprick 

Territory 


Chief  towns. 

Compoftella 

Mondonedo 

Lugo 

Ortenfe 

Tuy 


Confiderabic 
towns. 


O  p*  N  > 

i-i  OJ  >^  -I-'  CO 
O  fV,  OJ  > 


^3  %^ 


0^  ^ 


^     1  Alluria 


de  Oviedo 
de  Santillana 


Oviedo 
Santillana 


c/)  c 


c2 


fBifcay 

Guipifcoa 
t  Alava 


Bilboa 

Tholofa 

Vittoria 


.  O 

O  ^3 

J2  CO  i-J 


s 

o 

^  X 

> 

C 

.s 

o 


'  Pampeluna 
Olita 
Tudela 
Eftella 
Sanguefa 


Majorfliip 
Major  (hip 
Majorlhip 
Majorfliip 
Majorfliip 


Burgos 

Rioxa 

Calahorra 

Soria 

Ofma 

Valadolid 

Segovia 

Avila 

Siguenfa 


Diftrici 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftri6t 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 


N.  of  the  Tajo 
Upon  the  Tajo 
E.  of  Toledo 
On  the  Guadiana 
E.  of  Madrid 
Frontiers  of  Valencia 
N.  W.  of  Madrid 
N.  E.  of  Madrid 
N.  E.  of  Madrid 
La  Mancha  S. 
La  Sierra  E, 
On  the  Guadiana 
.Frontiers  of  Valencia 


Pampeluna 

Olita 

Tudela 

Eftella 

Sanguefa 


Burgos 

Logronno 

Calahorra 

Soria 

Ofma 

Valadolid 

Segovia 

Avila 

Siguenfa 


(Li  C3 


Madrid 

Toledo 

Cuen9a 

Cividad  Real 

Alcala  de  Henarez 

Almanza 

Efcurial 

Guadalaxara 

Brihuega 


Calatrava 
Villena  Requena 


KLingdom 


58o 
Title. 


B 

o 

bjo 
C 


Prov.  Subdivifion. 


Saragoffa 
Jaca 
Huefca 
Balbaftro 
Taracona 
t  Albarafin 

Teruel 
I^Sobarbe 


C3 

o 


Title 

Archbiflioprick 

Biflioprick 

Biflioprick 

Bifhoprick 

Biflioprick 

Biflioprick 

Biflioprick 

Biflioprick 


N. 

Chief  towns. 

Saragoffa 

Jaca 

Huefca 

Balbaftro 

Taracona 

Albarafin 

Teruel 

Ainfa 


Confiderable 
towns. 


u 


■  G 
O 

u 


Barcelona 

Urgel 

Balaguer 

Lerida 

Tortofa 

Girone 

Tarragona 

Lampredan 

Vich 

Cardonna 

Solfonna 

Puycerda 


Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 


Barcelona 

Urgel  . 

Balaguer 

Lerida 

Tortofa 

Girone 

Tarragona 

Rofes 

Vicb 

Cardonna 

Solfonna 

Puycerda 


O 

»  r—i 

i4 


B 

o 

C 


Xucar 

Millaros 

Segura 


Diftria 
Diftria 
Diftria 


o 
<u 


North  of  the  Douro 


South  of  the  Douro- 


Valencia 
Villa  Hermofa 
Origuela 


rd   _r  <L> 


cii  (U.  o 

I      (U  -M 


o  'o 

CO  <1 


13  s 

_     !-i  ■ — c 


o  "-i 


Leon 

Palencia,  or  Placenia 

Toro 
^Zamora 

Aftorgo 
r  Salamanca. 
{Alva 

'{_  Cividad  Rodrigo 


o 
c 

> 

o 


a 
a 

s 


On  the  Guadiana 
North  of  the  Tajo 

Between  Tajo  and  Guadiana 

South  of  the  Guadiana 

On  the  Tajo 
^On  the  Guadiana 


("Merida 
1  Badajox 
C  Placentia 
1  Coria 

Truxillq> 

Lenera,  or  Ellenera 

f  Alcantara 
iMed 


elin 


Kingdom 


Title.  Prov. 


Subdivilion. 


A  I 

Title. 


5-8  li 


C  o 


.3 

3 


fMurcia 

Lorca 
[  Carthaffena 


Diftria 

Proper 

Diftria 


Chief  towns7  Confiderable 
towns. 

o6  d 


Murcia 
Lorca 
Carthagena 


J 


^ 

> 


Kingdom 

Granada 

'Granada 
1  Malaga 
1  Almeria 
^Guadix 

Archbiflioprick 
Billioprick 
Biflioprick 
Billioprick. 

Granada- 
Malaga 

Almeria  i 
Guadix  ^ 

Bonda, 
Antique- 

ra,Beza&;' 

Loya 

Province  ^ 

Andalufia 

Seville  • 
Jaen 
Corduba 
Medina  Sidonia 

Archbiflioprick 
Biflioprick 
Biflioprick. 
Duchy 

Seville - 
Jaen 
Corduba 
Medina  Sidonia 

Cadiz,  Gib- 
raltar, St. 
Mary,  Baeza, 
Ofl"una,  St. 
Lucar,  &Co 

Ancient  names  and  divisions.]  Spain  formerly  included  Portugal,  and:' 
was  knowm  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Iberia,  and  Hefperia,  as  well  as  Hif- 
pania.  It  was,  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulte- 
rior; the  Citerior  contained  the  provinces  lying  north  of  the  river  Ebro ;  and  the 
Ulterior,-  which  was  the  largeft  part,  comprehended  all  that  lay  beyond  that  river. 
Innumerable  are  the  internal  changes  tliat  it  afterwards-  underwent ;  but  they  are 
lefs  accurately  known  than  thofe  of  any  other  European  country. 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]    Excepting. in  the  feafon  of  the  equinoiSlial - 
rains,  the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  exceffively  hot  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces in. June,  July,  and  AugufI:.    The  vaft  mountains  that  run  through  Spain, 
chear  the  plains  by  refrefliing  breezes ;  and  thofe,  towards  the  north  and  north-eaft 
are  in  the  winter  very  cold. 

Such  is  the  moifture  of  the  hills,  bounded  on  the  nortK  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and. 
to  the  fouth  by  fnowy  mountains,  that  no  care  is  fufiicient  to  preferve  their  fruits, 
their  grain,  their  inftruments  of  iron,  from  mould,  from  rot,  and  from  ruft.  Both 
the  acetous  and  the  putrid  fermentation  here  make  a  rapid  progrefs.  Befides  the. 
relaxing  humidity  of  the  climate,  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  contributes 
much  to  the  prevalence  of  moft  difeafes  whicli  infeft  the  .  principality  of  Afturia. 
Yet,  although  fubjcct  to  fuch"  a  variety  of  endemical  difeafes,  few  countries  can. 
produce  more  inftances  of  longevity :  many  live  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  fome  to 
a  hundred  and  ten,  and  others  much  longer.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  Galicia,  where,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Juan  de  Poyo,  A.  D.  1724,  the  cu-, 
rate  adminiftered  the  facrament  to  thirteen  perfons,  whofe  ages  together  made  one 
thoufand. tour  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  youngeft  of  thefe  being  one  hundred 
and  ten,,  and  the  oldeft  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven.  But  in  Villa  de  Fofinanes, 
one  Juan  de  Outeyro,  a  poor  labourer,  died  in  the  year  1726,  aged  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-fix  years. 

The  foil  of  Spain  was  formerly  very  fruitful  in  corn,  but  the  natives  have  lately 
fuffered  much  through  their  indolence ;  the  caufes  of  which  will  be  explained  af- 
terwards. It  produces,  in, many  places,  almoft  fpontaneoufly,  the  richeil  and 
vaod  delicious  fruits  that  are  -to  be  iound  in  France  and  Italy,  oranges,  lemons, 
P;runes,  citrons,  almonds,  raifms,  and  figs.  Her  wines,  efpecially  fack  and  flierry, 
are  in  high  requefl:  among  foreigners-  Ihere  are,  in  the  diilritl  ot  Malaga,  (ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Townfend,.  the  lateft  traveller)  fourteen  thoufand  vint-prefics, 
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chiefly  emploj^d  in  making  the  rich  wines,  which,  if  white,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  is  called  mountain ;  if  red,  from  the  colour,  vino  tinto,  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  tent.  Good  mountain  is  fold  from  thirteen  to  fixteen  pounds 
the  butt,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  gallons,  according  to  quality  and  age. 
It  is  reckoned  that  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thoufand  velTels  enter  this  port  every 
year,  of  which  about  one-tenth  are  Spanifli ;  and  the  exports  in  wine,  fruit,  oil 
and  fifli,  are  computed  at  about  375,0001.  per  annum. 

Spain  indeed  offers  to  the  traveller  large  trafts  of  unpromifing,  becaufe  unculti- 
vated ground  5  but  no  country  perhaps  maintains  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
who  neither  toil  nor  work  for  their  food ;  fuch  are  the  generous  qualities  of  its  foil. 
Even  fugar-canes  thrive  in  Spain ;  and  it  yields  faffron,  honey,  and  filk,  in  great 
abundance.  A  late  writer,  tJftariz,  a  Spaniard,  computes  the  number  of  ihepherds 
in  Spain  to  be  40,0005  and  has  given  us  a  curious  detail  of  their  osconomy,"  their 
changes  of  pafture  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  many  other  particulars  un- 
known till  lately  to  the  public,  Thofe  fheep- walks  afford  the  fineft  of  wool,  and. 
are  a  treafure  in  tliemfelves.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  Spain  are  cloathed  with 
rich  trees,  fruits,  and  herbage,  to  the  tops;  and  Seville  oranges  are  noted  all  over 
the  world.  No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  ren- 
ders the  tafte  of  their  kids  and  fheep  delicious.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia  abounds 
€q  much  with  mulberry-trees,  that  the  produft  of  its  filk  amounts  to  2oo,oool.  a  year. 
Upon  the  whole,  few  countrie?s  in  the  world  owe  . more  than  Spain  does  to  nature, 
,and  lefs  to  induftry. 

The  waters  of  Spain,  efpecialjy  thofe  that  are  medicinal,  are  little  known  ;  but 
-jnany  falutiferous  fprings  are  found  in  Granada,  Seville,  and -Cordova.  All  over 
Spain  the  waters  are  found  to  have  fuch  healing  qualities,  as  are  outdone  by  thofe 
of  no  country  in  Europe  ;  and  the  incloiing,  and  encouraging  a  refort  to  them,  be-' 
comes  daily  more  prevalent,  efpecially  at  Alhamar  in  Granada. 

Mountains.]    It  is  next  to  impofhble  to  fpecify  thefe,  they  are  fo  numerous:' 
the  chief  and  the  highefl  are  the  Pyrenees,  near  200  miles  in  length,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  divide  Spain  from  France. 
iOver  thefe  mountains  there  are  only  five  narrow  paffages  to  France,  and  the  road 
•  over  the  pafs  that  feparates  Rouffillon  from  Catalonia  reflects  great  honour  on  the 
engineer  who  planned  it.    It  formerly  required  the  flrength  of  30  men  to  fupport, 
and  nearly  as  many  oxen  to  drag  up,  a  carriage,  which  four  horfes  now  do  withf 
eafe.    The  Cantabrian  mountains  (as  they  are  called)  are  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
ihe  Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fouth  of  Cape  Finiflerre.  No  Eng 
jilhman  ought  to  be  unacquainted  with  Mount  Calpe,  now  called  the  Hill  of 
Gibraltar,  and  in  former  times,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  the  other,  Mount 
A.byla,  lying  oppofite  to  it  in  Africa.  ■* 
Among  the  mountains  in  Spain,  Montferrat  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  curious  traveller  .j  one  of  the  mofl  fmgular  in  the  world,  tor  fituation,  fliape, 
and  compofition.    It  ftands  in  a  vafl  plain,  about  thirty  niles  from  Barcelona,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia.    It  is  called  by  the  Cata- 
lonians  Monte  Serrado,  or  Mount  Scie,  words  which  fignify  a  cut,  or  fawed  moun- 
tain ;  and  is  fo  called  from  its  fingular  and  extraordinary  form  :  for  it  isfo  broken 
and  divided,  and  fo  crowned  with  an  infinite  number  of  fpiring  cones,  or  pine 
heads,  that  it  feems,  at  a  diflant  view,  to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  but  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  <ippears  to  be  evidently  the  production  of  the  God  of  nature.  It  is  a  fpot 
fo  admirably  adapted  for  retirement  and  contemplation,  that  it  has,  for  many  ages, 
been  inhabited  only  by  monks  and  hermits,  whofe  firfl  vow  is  never  to  forfake  it. 
When  the  mountain  is  firft  fecn  at  a  diflance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  infinite 
number  of  rocks.cut  into  conical  forms,  and  built  one  upon  another  to  a  prodigious 
^height,  or  like  a  pile  of  grotto  work,  or  Gothic  fpires.    Upon  a  nearer  view,  each 
2  cone 
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tone  appears  of  Itfelf  a  mountain,  and  the  whole  compofes  an  enormous  mafs, 
about  14  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  Spaniards  compute  it  to  be  two  leagues 
in  height*.    As  it  is  like  no  other  mountain,  fo  it  ftands  quite  unconne£led  with 
an}',  though  not  very  diftant  from  fome  that  are  very  lofty.    A  convent  is  erefted 
on  the  mountain,  dedicated  to  our  lady  of  Montferrat,  to  which  pilgrims  refort 
from  the  fartheft  parts  of  Europe.    All  the  poor  who  come  here  are  fed  gratis  for 
three  days,  and  all  the  fick  received  into  the  hofpital.    Sometimes,  on  particular 
feftivals,  feven  thoufand  perfons  arrive  in  one  day ;  but  people  of  condition  pay  a 
reafonable  price  for  their  entertainment.    On  different  parts  of  the  mountain  are- 
a  number  of  hermitages,  all  of  which  have  their  little  chapels,  and  moft  of  them 
little  gardens.    The  inhabitant  of  one  of  thefe  hermitages,  whiah  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Benito,  has  the  privilege  of  annually  entertaining  his  brethren,  when  they  re- 
ceive the  facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  mountain  vicar;  and  after  divine  fervice 
dine  together.    They  meet  alfo  at  this  hermitage,  on  the  days  of  the  faints  to  which 
their  feveral  hermitages  are  dedicated,  to  fay  mafs,  and  commune  with  each  other/ 
But  at  other  times  they  live  in  a  very  folitary  and  reclufe  manner,  perform  varioua,, 
penances,  and  adhere  to  very  rigid  rules  of  abftinence,  never  eating  flefli.    Nor  are 
they  allowed  to  keep  within  their  walls  either  dog,  cat,  bird,  or  any  living  thing,, 
left  their  attention  ihould  be  withdrawn  from  heavenly  to  earthly  objefts.    The  - 
number  of  profelTed  monks  there,  is  76,  of  lay-brothers  28,  and  of  fmging  boys  25, 
befides  phyfician,  furgeon,  and"  fervants.    Mr,  Thickneffe,  who  has  publiflied  a 
very  particular  defcription  of  this  extraordinary  mountain,  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  hermits,  that  he  often  faw  from  his  habitation  the  iflands  of  Minorca,  Majorca, 
and  Yvica,  and  the  kingdoms  of  A'^alencia  and.Murcia. 

Rivers,  lakes,  straits')  Of  rivers  the  principal  are  the  Duero,  formerly 
AND  CURRENTS.  3  Durius,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. below 
Oporto,  in  Portugal;  the  Tajo,  or  TaguSj  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be- 
low Lilljon  ;  the  Guadiana  falls  into  the  fame  ocean  near  Cape  Fini(terre  ;  as  does 
the  Guadalquiver,  now  Turio,  at  St.  Lucar;  and  the  Ebro,,  the  ancient  IberuSy^ 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  below  Tortofa. 

The  river  Tinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary,  rifes  in  Sierra 
Morena,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Huelva,  having  the  name  - 
of  Tinto  given  it,  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which  are  as  yellow  as  a  topaz, 
hardening  the  fand,  and  petrifying  it  in  a  moft  furprifmg  manner.    If  a  ftone  hap- 
pens to  fall  in,  and  reft  upon  another,  they  both  become  in  a  year's  time  perfe6lly - 
united  and  conglutinated.    This  river  withers  all  the  plants  on  its  banks,  as  well, 
as  the  roots  of  trees,  which  it  dyes  of  the  fame  hue  as  its  waters.    No  kind  of  ver- 
dure will  come  up  where  it  reaches,  nor  any  fifli  live  in  its  ftream.    It  kills  worms 
in  cattle  v/hen  given  them  to  drink ;  but  in  general,  no  animals  will  drink  out  of 
this  river,  except  goats,  whofe  flefti  neverthelefs  has  an  excellent  flavour.  Thefe 
fingular  properties  continue  till  other  rivulets  run  into  itj  and  alter  its  nature:  for' 
when  it  pafles  by  Niebla,  it  is  not  different  fromi  other  rivers,  and  falls  into  the-  / 
Mediterranean  fea  fix  leagues  lower  down- 
Several  lakes  in  Spain,  efpecially  that  of  Beneventa,  abound  with  fifties,  parti- 
cularly  excellent  trout.    The  water  of  a  lake  near  Antiquera  is  made  into  fait  by. 
the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Herculean  Straits), 
are  about  twelve  leagues  in  extent,  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  point,  on  the 
African  coaft  5  and  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  Point,  on  the  coaft  of  Spain. 
At  the  weftern  entrance,  they  are  in  breadth  about  eight  leagues,  but  diminilh 

*  Mr.  Swinburne  eftimates  its  height  at  only  3,300  feet,  and  obferves  that  the  arnos.of  theconvenv 
are,  the  Virgin  Mary  fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  half  cut  through  by  a  faw. 
_  confiderably 
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confiderably  about  the  middle,  oppofite  Tarifa  (a  fmali  fifhing  town  on  the  Spainlfli 
coaft,  originally  a  place  of  great  confequence),  though  they  widen  again  between 
Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  where  they  are  about  five  leagues  broad. 

Philofophers,  who  have  communicated  their  fentiments  on  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a  conftant  current  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, differ  widely  in  accounting  for  the  difpofition  of  that  continual  influx 
of  waters,  v/hich,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  would,  without  fome  confumption  or 
return,  foon  overflow  the  boundaries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    The  late  inge- 
nious Dr.  Haliey  was  of  opinion,  that  this  perpetual  fupply  of  water  from  the  vaft 
'Atlantic  Ocean  was  intended  by  nature  to  recruit  what  was  daily  exhaled  in  va- 
pour :  others  again  think,  the  waters  that  roll  in  with  the  centre  current  are  re- 
turned, by  two  counter-ftreams,  along  the  African  and  Spanifli  fliores.    That  there 
are  two  counter-ftreams,  is  without  doubt ;  but  their  rapidity  and  breadth  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  principal  current.    A  third  clafs  fuppofe  a  counter-current 
beneath,  and  of  equal  ftrength  with  the  upper  ftream  ;  and  this  opinion  appears 
confirmed  by  a  circumftance  related  by  colonel  James,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Her- 
culean Straits,  of  a  Dutch  fliip  being  funk  in  an  a6tion  by  a  French  privateer  off  Ta- 
rifa, which  fome  time  afterwards  was  caft  up  near  Tangier,  four  leagues  to  the 
%vejlward  of  the  place  where  flie  difappeared,  and  direftly  againft  the  upper  cur- 
rent.   This  hypothefis  receives  alfo  additional  fupport  from  the  repeated  difap- 
pointments  which  have  been  experienced  by  many  naval  officers,  in  attempting  to 
found  the  depth  of  the  Straits  with  the  longeft  lines;  for  the  oppofition  between 
the  currents  might  carry  the  line. in  fuch  direftibns  as  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the 
experiment. 

Thefe  fa6ls  feem  ftrongly  to  indicate  a  recurrency  to  the  weftward ;  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  fo  rapid  as  the  upper  ftream,  yet  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
currents  along  the  Spanifli  and  Barbary  fliores,  and  the  necefl"ary  exhalations,  may 
account  for  the  -  Mediterranean  fea  never  increafing  by  the  conftant  fupply  re- 
ceived from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  rapidity  of  the  fuperior  current  renders 
the  paflage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  weftward  very  precarious,  as  fliips 
never  can  ftem  the  ftream  without  a  briflc  Levanter,  or  eafterly  wind.  Vefl^els, 
therefore,  are  often  detained  weeks,  and  fometimes  months,  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vourable breeze  ;  in  which  cafe  they  find  a  comfortable  birth  in  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

Bays.]  The  chief  bays  are  thofe  ofBifcay,  Ferrol,  Corunna  (commonly  called 
the  Groyne),  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Altea,  Valencia, 
Rofes,  Majorca  in  that  ifland,  and  the  harbour  of  Port-Mahon,  in  the  ifland  of 
Minorca.    The  ftrait  of  Gibraltar  divides  Europe  from  Africa. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Spain  abounds  in  both,  and  in  as  great  variety  as 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Cornejian,  agate,  loadftones,  jacinths,  turquois 
ftones,  quickfilver,  copper,  lead,  fulphur,  alum,  calamine,  cryftal,  marbles  of 
feveral  kinds,  porphyiy,  the  fineft  jafper,  and  even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  ame- 
thyfts,  are  found  here.  The  Spanifh  iron,  next  to  that  of  Damafcus,  furniflies 
the  bell  arms  in  the  world;  and  in  former  times,  brought  in  a  vaft  revenue  to  the 
crown ;  the  art  of  working  it  being  here  in  great  perfeflion.  Even  to  this  day, 
Spanifli  gun  barrels,  and  fwords  of  Toledo,  are  highly  valued.  Amongft  the  ar- 
cients,  Spain  was  celebrated  for  gold  and  filver  mines  ;  and  filver  was  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  Strabo,  who  was  contemporary  with  Auguftus  Ca^far,  informs  us, 
that  when  the  Carthaginians  were  mafters  of  Spain,  their  domeftic  and  agricul- 
tural utenfils  were  made  of  that  metal.  Thefe  mines  have  now  difappeared;  but 
whether  by  their  being  exhaufted,  or  through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in 
not  working  them,  we  cannot  fay ;  though  the  latter  caufe  feems  to  be  the  moft 
probable. 

Animal 
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■  Animal  productions")  The  Spanilli  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  Andalufia, 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  3  HTc  tliouf^ht  to  be  thc  handfoaicft  of  any  in  Europe, 
iind  at  the  fame  time  very  fwift  and  ufeful.  The  king  does  all  he  can  to  mono- 
polife  the  fineft  breeds  for  his  own  ftables  and  fervice.  Spain  furniflies  likewife 
mules  and  black  cattle  ;  and  their  wild  bulls  have  fo  much  ferocity,  that  their 
bull-feafts  were  the  moll:  magnificent  fpeftacle  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit, 
nor  are  they  now  difufed.  Wolves  are  the  chief  beafts  of  prey  that  pefter  Spain, 
which  is  well  itored  with  all  game  and  v\dld  fowl,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  alreadv  defcribed.  The  Spanilh  feas  afford  excellent  fiili 
of  all  kinds,  efpeciallv  anchovies,  which  are  here  cured  in  great  perfe£l:ion. 

This  country  is  much  infefted  whh  locufts  ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  obfcrves,  that  in 
1754,  La  Mancha  was  covered  with  them,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  affailed  the 
fruitful  provinces  of  Andalufia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia.  They  have  fometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  air  in  fuch  number  as  to  darken  the  fky ;  the  clear  atmofphere  of 
Spain  has  become  gloomv  ;  and  the  finell  fummer  day  of  Eftremadura  been  ren- 
dered more  difmal  than  the  winter  of  Holland.  Their  fenfe  of  fnielling  is  fo  de- 
licate, that  they  can  difcover  a  corn  field  or  a  garden,  at  a  confiderable  diflance ; 
which  they  ravage  almofi:  in  an  inftant.  Mr.  Dillon  is  of  opinion,  that  the  coun- 
try people,  by  timely  attention  and  obfervation,  might  deilroy  the  eggs  of  thefe 
formidable  infefts,  and  thereby  totally  extirpate  them. 

Mr.  Townfcnd  confirms  the  above  account,  and  obferves,  that  thefe  infe£ts  com- 
mit the  greatefi:  devaftations  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  this  proceeds  not  merely 
from  the  warmth  of  climate,  but  from  want  of  cultivation,  becaufe  the  females 
never  depofit  their  eggs  in  arable  land,  but  always  in  the  deferts.  For  this  reafon 
Galicia,  where  agriculture  prevails,  is  little  infefted  with  the  locuft.  Of  the  lo- 
cuft  tribe  Linnseus  reckons  twenty  fpecies.  Their  jaw  bones  are  fiirong  and  dent- 
ed like  a  faw.  Their  head  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  that  of  the  horfe, 
and  this  fimilitude  has  been  remarked  in  the  whole  genus.  The  found  of  their 
wings  is  faid  to  be  like  the  noife  of  difi:ant  chariots.  They  are  not  always  confi- 
dered  as  a  plague,  being  commonly  feen  only  in  the  forefts ;  but  when  the  feafon 
has  been  peculiarly  favorable  for  their  propagation,  thefe  rapacious  infefts  darken 
the  air,  their  afi!embled  hofts  fall  upon  the  rich  pailures,  they  rob  the  vines  and 
olives  of  their  foliage,  they  devour  the  corn,  they  enter  the  houfes,  and  lay 
wafte  every  thing  before  them,  and  are  then  juftly  regarded  as  the  fcourge  or 
heaven.  As  fuch  they  were  confidered,  when,  for  four  fucceffive  years,  from 
1754  to  1757,  they  ravaged  all  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  defcription  of  this  gloomy  fcene,  at  leaft  of  one  fimilar  to  it,  which  a  pro- 
phet has  given  us,  is  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  for  beauty,  and  poetic  fire.  He  calls 
upon  the  people  to  lament  becaufe  a  nation,  flrong  and  without  number,  whofe 
teeth  are  the  teeth  of  lions,  had  fuddenly  invaded  them.  Then,  turning  to  the 
heralds,  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  &c."  which  will  richly  compenfate  the  reader  for 
the  trouble  of  confulting  it.    Joel  ii.  i — ii. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,")  Spain,  formerly  the  moft  popu- 
cusTOMS,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.  J  lous  kingdom  in  Europc,  is  uow  but 
thinly  inhabited.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  great  drains  of  people  lent  to  Ame- 
rica, and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  who  are  at  no  pains  to  raife  food 
for  their  families.  Another  caufe  may  be  affigned,  and  that  is,  the  vaft  numbers 
of  ecclefiaftics,  of  both  fexes,  who  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  Some  writers  have 
given  feveral  other  caufcs,  fuch  as  their  wars  with  the  Moors,  and  the  final  expul- 
fion  of  that  people.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have  been  comput- 
ed by  Feyjoo,  a  Spaniflh  writer,  to  amount  to  9,250,000  3  fo  that  England  is  three 
times  as  populous  as  Spain,  confidcring  its  extent. 

-      4  F  Thc^ 
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The  perfbns  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  tall,  efpecially  the  CaftHians  ;  theii* 
hair  and  complexions  fwarthy,  but  their  countenances  expreflive.  The  court  of 
Madrid  has  of  late  been  at  great  pains  to  clear  their  upper  lips  of  muftachpes, 
and  to  introduce  among  them  the  French  drefs,  inftead  of  their  black  cloaks,  fliort 
jerkins,  ftrait  breeches,  and  long  Toledo  fwords,  which  drefs  is  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lower  ranks.  The  Spaniards,  before  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  to  their  throne,  affeSled  that  antiquated  drefs,  in  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  French  ;  and  the  government,  probably,  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  abolifh- 
ing  it  quite,  as  the  fame  fpirit  is  far  from  being  extinguifhed.  An  old  Caftilian, 
or  Spaniard,  who  fees  none  above  him,  thinks  himfelf  the  moft  important  being 
in  nature ;  and  the  fame  pride  is  commonly  communicated  to  his  defcendants. 
This  is  the  true  reafon  why  many  of  them  are  fo  fond  of  removing  to  America, 
where  they  can  retain  all  their  native  importance,  without  the  danger  of  feeing  a 
fuperior. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Spain  (fays  Mr.  Townfend)  I  cannot  recolleft  to  have 
feen  a  lingle  country  refidence,  like  thofe  which  every  where  abound  in  England : 
the  great  nobility  furround  the  fovereign,  and  are  attracted  by  the  court ;  the  no- 
bles of  inferior  rank  or  fortune  are  either  aflembled  at  Madrid,  or  eftablifli  them- 
felves  in  the  great  cities  of  the  diftant  provinces.  This  defertion  of  the  country 
has  arifen,  not  as  in  other  countries,  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  great  barons,  and. 
from  the  franchjfes  enjoyed  by  cities,  but  from  two  other  caufes  more  extenfive  in 
their  operations.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  diftra£led  condition  of  the  empire  till 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  divided  into  feparate  kingdoms  of  fmall  ex- 
tent, all  engaged  in  endlefs  wars  againft  each  other,  which  drove  men  of  property 
into  the  cities ;  the  fecond  was  the  jealoufy  of  the  court,  .left  the  grandees,  fupr- 
ported  by  the  people,  fliould  endeavour  to  regain  their  confequence.  To  this 
fear,  at  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  family,  fucceeded  one  of  a  more  alarming  na- 
ture ;  from  the  attachment  which  many  of  the  great  families  had  difcovered  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  this  reafon  they  were  aflembled  round  the  throne,  and 
kept  conftantly  in  fight.  In  France  fome  inhabited  caftles  are  to  be  found  in  every 
province.  But,  in  this  refpe£l,  no  country  can  be  compared  to  England.  If  the 
caufes  were  to  be  affigned  for  this  equal  diffemination  of  wealth,  which  appears  in 
the  delightful  manfions  of  the  great,  and  the  feats  of  country  gentlemen,  fcattered 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  ifland ;  of  that  which  is  to  be  feen  in  all  our  cities, 
great  towns,  and  country  villages  ;  which  meets  the  eye  in  every  farm-houfe,  and 
which  fhews  itfelf  in  the  high  ftate  of  cultivation,  in  our  agricultural  improve- 
ments, in  the  flocks,  the  herds,  and  the  luxuriant  crops  with  which  our  fields  are 
covered,  tlie  leading  caufe  would  probably  be  found  in  the  confi:itution  of  our  go- 
vernment, not  merely  as  fecuring  life,  liberty,  and  property,  but  as  making  it  ne- 
celTary  for  the  firft  nobility  to  cultivate  their  intereft  in  the  country,  if  they  will 
extend  their  influence  at  court.  By  refiding  on  their  own  eftates,  they  not  only 
fpend  money  among  their  tenants,  which,  by  its  circulation,  fets  every  thing  in 
motion,  and  becomes  produftive  of  new  wealth,  but  their  amufement  is  to  make 
improvements. 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  the  Spanifli  pride  certainly  is,  it  is  connefted  with 
exalted  qualities.  It  infpires  the  nation  with  generous,  humane,  and  virtuous  fen- 
timents  ;  it  being  feldom  found  that  aSpaniffi  nobleman,  gentleman,  or  even,  trader 
is  guilty  of  a  mean  a£tion.  During  the  moft  embittered  wars  they  have  had  with. 
England  for  near  70  years' paft,  v/e  know  no  inftance  of  their  taking  advantage  (as 
they  might  eafily  have  done)  of  confifcating  the  Britiffi  property  on  board  their 
galleons  and  plate  fleet,  which  was  equally  fecure  in  time  of  war  as  peace.  This- 
is  the  more  furprifing,  as  Philip  V.  was  often  needy,  and  his  minifters  were  far 
ffom  being  fcrupulous  of  breaking  their  good  faith  with  Great  Britaui. 
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By  the  beft  and  moft  credible  accounts  of  the  late  wars,  it  appears  that  the 
Spaniards  in  America  gave  the  moll  humane  and  noble  relief  to  all  Britifh  fubjedls 
who  were  in  diftrefs,  and  fell  into  their  hands,  not  only  by  fupplying  them-  with 
necellaries,  but  money ;  and  treating  them  in  the  moft  hofpitable  manner  while 
they  remained  amongft  them. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifli  the  Spanifli  nobility, 
gentry,  and  traders,  from  the  lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who  are  as  mean  and  ra- 
pacious as  thofe  of  any  other  country.  The  kings  of  Spain  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, have  feldom  ventured  to  employ  native  Spaniards  of  great  fannilies,  as  their 
minifters.  Thefe  are  generally  French  or  Italians,  but  molt  commonly  the  latter, 
who  rife  into  power  by  the  moft  infamous  arts,  and  of  late  times  from  the  moft 
abjeft  ftations.  Hence  it  is  that  the  French  kings  of  Spain,  fmce  their  accefiiou 
to  that  monarchy,  have  been  but  very  indifferently  ferved  in  the  cabinet.  Albe- 
roni,  who  had  the  greateft  genius  among  them,  embroiled  his  mafter  with  all 
Europe,  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  difgrace  ;  and  Grimaldi,  the  laft  of  their 
Itahan  minifters,  hazarded  a  rebellion  in  the  capital,  by  his  oppreilive  and  unpo- 
pular meafures. 

The  comm.on  people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  partake  of  all  the  bad  qualities  that 
are  to  be  found  in  other  nations.  They  are  an  affemblage  of  Jews,  French,  Ruf- 
fians, Irifli  adventurers,  and  Engliih  fmugglersj  who  being  unable  to  live  in  their 
own  country,  mingle  with  the  Spaniards.  In  time  of  war,  they  follow  privateer- 
ing with  great  fuccefs ;  and  when  peace  returns,  they  engage  in  all  illicit  praftices, 
and  often  enter  into  the  Irifli  and  Walloon  guards  in  the  Spanifli  fervice.  There 
are  about  40,000  gypfies,  who  befides  their  trade  of  fortune-telling,  are  inn-keeoers 
in  the  fmall  towns  and  villages.— The  charafter  of  the  Spaniards  is  thus  drawn 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  after  his  late  travels  through  the  country  :  "  The  Catalans  ap- 
pear to  be  the  moft  aftive  ftirring  fet  of  men,  the  beft  calculated  for  bufuiefs, 
travelling,  and  manufa6lures.  The  Valencians  a  more  fullen,  fedate  race,  better 
adapted  to  the  occupations  of  hufbandmen,  lefs  eager  to  change  place,  and  of  a 
much  more  timid,  fufpicious  caft  of  mind  than  the  former.  The  Andalufians  feem 
to  be  the  greateft  talkers  and  rhodomontadors  of  Spain.  The  Caftilians  have 
a  manly  franknefs,  and  lefs  appearance  of  cunning  and  deceit.  The  New  Cafti- 
lians are  perhaps  the  leaft  induftrious  of  the  whole  nation  :  the  Old  Caftilians  are 
laborious,  and  retain  more  of  the  ancient  fmiplicity  of  manners ;  both  are  of  a  firm 
determined  fpirit.  The  Arragonefe  are  a  mixture  of  the  Caftilian  and  Catalan, 
rather  inclining  to  the  former.  The  Bifcayners  are  acute  and  diligent,  fiery,  and 
impatient  of  control,  more  refembling  a  colony  of  republicans  than  the  province 
of  an  abfolute  monarchy :  and  the  Galicians  are  a  plodding,  pains-taking  race  of 
mortals,  that  roam  over  Spain  in  fearch  of  an  hardly  earned  fubfiftence." 

The  beauty  of  the  Spanifh  ladies  reigns  moftly  in  their  novels  and  romances  ;  for 
though  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Spain  produces  as  fine  women  as  any 
country  in  the  world,  yet  beauty  is  far  from  forming  their  general  charafter.  in 
their  perfons  they  are  commonly  fmall  and  flender  ;  but  they  are  faid  to  employ 
vaft  art  in  fupplying  the  defe6ts  of  nature.  If  we  are  to  hazard  a  conjefture,  we 
might  reafonably  fuppofe  that  thofe  artifices  rather  diminilh  than  increafe  their 
beauty,  efpecially  when  they  are  turned  of  25.  Their  indifcriminate  ufe  of  paint"" 
not  only  upon  their  faces,  but  their  necks,  arms,  and  hands,  undoubtedly  disfigures 
their  complexions,  and  fhrivels  their -Ikin.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  they  have 
great  wit  and  vivacity. 

Among  the  many  good  qualities  poflefled  by  the  Spaniards,  their  fobriety  in 
eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  breakfaft,  as  well  as  fup  in 
bed ;  their  breakfaft  is  ufually  chocolate,  tea  being  very  feldom  drank.  Iheir 
dinner  is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  bacon,  greens,  &c.  all  boiled  to- 
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s:ether.  They  live  much  upon  garlic,  chives,  falad,  and  radiihes;  which,  according^ 
to  one  of  their  proverbs,  are  food  for  a  gentleman.    The  men  drink  very  little 
wine  ^  and  the  women  ufe  water  or  chocolate.    Both  fexes  ufually  fleep  after 
dinner,  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.    This  is  the  common  pradice 
in  warm  countries,  fuch  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  inhabitants  are  moftly  in  the  habit  of  rifmg  much 
earlier  than  in  England.    The  human  body  cannot  furnifli  fpirits  fufficient  to  refift 
the  elfefts  of  the  violent  heat  through  the  whole  day,  without  fome  refrePnment; 
it  is  therefore  the  univerfal  pra6tice  to  go  to  fleep  for  fome  hours  after  dinner, 
which  in  thofe  countries  is  over  early,  and  this  time  of  repofe,  which  lafts  for  two 
or  three  hours,  is  in  Spain  called  ike  Siefta,  and  in  Portugal  the  Sejia.    Dancing  is 
fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother,  mother, 
and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country-dance.    Many  of  their  theatrical  exhibitions- 
are  infipid  and  ridiculous  bombaft.  The  prompter's  head  fometimes  appears  through 
a  trap-door  above  the  level  of  the  rtage,  and  he  reads  the  play  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  audience.    Gallantry  is  a  ruling  paffion  in  Spain.    Jealoufy,  iince 
the  accelTion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  llept  in  peace.    The  nightly  mufical 
ferenades  of  miib-effes  by  their  lovers  are  ftill  in  ufe.    The  fights  of  the  cavaliers, 
or  buU-feafts,  are  almoft  peculiar  to  this  country  and  Portugal,  and  make  a  capital 
figure  in  painting  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards.    On  thefe  occafions, 
young  gentlemen  have  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  their  courage  and  aflivity  before, 
their  miftrefles ;  and  the  valour  of  the  cavalier  is  proclaimed,  honoured,  and  re- 
warded, according  to  the  number  and  fiercenefs  of  the  bulls  he  has  killed  in  thefe 
encounters    Great  pains  are  ufed  in  fettling  the  form  and  weapons  of  the  combat, 
fo  as  to  give  a  relief  to  the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier.    The  diverfion  itfelf,  which  is 
attended  with  circumftances  of  great  barbarity,  is  of  Moorifli  original,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards  when  upon  good  terms  with  that  nation,  partly  througb 
complaifance,  and  partly  through  rivallhip. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  town  in  Spain  but  has  a  large  fquare  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
hibiting buU-feafts  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  even  the  pooreft  inhabitants  of  the  fmalleft 
villages  will  often  club  together  in  order  to  procure  a  cow  or  an  ox,  and  fight  them 
riding  upon  affes,  for  want  of  horfes. 

Religion.]  The  Romifh  religion  is  the  only  one  tolerated  in  Spain.  The  in- 
quifition,  a  tribunal  difgraceful  to  human  nature,  is  not  yet  abrogated  ;  but  the 
ecclefiailics  and  their  officers  cannot  now  carry  any  fentence  into  execution  w^ith- 
out  the  royal  authority.  The  Spaniards,  embrace  and  practife  the  Roman  catholic, 
religion  with  all  its  abfurdities  ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  fo  fteady,  that  their  king 
is  diflinguifned  by  the  epithet  of  Moji  Catholic.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  burn- 
ing zeal  which  diftinguiflred  their  anceftors  above  the  reft  of  the  catholic  world, 
hath  loft  much  of  its  a£livity,  and  feems  nearly  extinguifhed,  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy  hath  be.en  much  reduced  of  late  years.  A  royal  edi6l  has  alfo  been  ilTued, 
to  prevent  the  adrniffion  of  noviciates  into  the  different  convents,  without  fpecial 
permiffion,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  reduce  the  monaftic  orders.  It  is  faid, 
that  there  are  now,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  54,000  friars,  34,000  nuns,  and 
a.0,000  fecular  clergy,  but  as  little  true  moral  rehgion  as  in  any  country  under 
heaven. 

In  Catalonia,  the  confidence  of  the  people  on  the  interceffion  of  faints  has  at  all 
periods  been  a  fource  of  confolation  to  them,  but  upon  fome  occafions,  has  be- 
traved  them  into  mifchief  Every  company  of  artifans,  and  every  fliip  that  fails, 
is  under  the  immediate  protection  of  fome  patron.  Befides  folio  volumes,  which 
teftify  the  innumerable  miracles  performed  by  our  lady  of  Montferrat,  every 
fubordinate  flirine  is  loaded  with  votive  tablets.  This  has  been  the  parent  of  pre- 
fumption,  and  among  the  merchants  has  brought  many  families  to  want.  The 
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companies  of  infurance  in  the  laft  war,  having  each  of  them  its  favourite  faint, 
fuch  as  San  Ramon  de  Penaforte,  la  Virgin  de  la  Merced,  and  others,  aflbciated  in 
form  by  the  articles  of  partnerlhip,  and  named  in  every  policy  of  infurance,  and 
having  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaftnefs  allotted  to  them  their  correfpondent 
dividend,  the  fame  as  to  any  other  partner,  they  concluded  that  with  fuch  povv-erful 
alTociates  it  was  not  poflible  for  them  to  fuffer  lofs.  Under  this  perfualion  they 
ventured,  about  the  year  1779,  to  infure  the  French  Well-Indiamen  at  fifty  per 
cent,  when  the  Engliih  and  the  Dutch  had  refufed  to  do  it  at  any  premium';  and, 
indeed,  when  moft  of  the  ihips  were  already  in  the  Englilli  ports.  By  this  fatal 
ftroke  all  the  infuring  companies,  except  two,  were  ruined. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  In  Spain  there  are  eight  archbifiiop- 
ricks  and  forty-fix  bilbopricks.  The  archbilhop  of  Toledo  is  flyled  the  Primate  of 
Spain  ;  he  is  great  chancellor  of  Caftile,  and  hath  a  revenue  of  10.0, cool,  flerling 
per  annum,  but  the  Spaniih  court  hath  now  many  ways  of  lefTening  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  as  by  penfions,  donations  to  hofpitals,  &c.  and  premiums  to  the  fo- 
cieties  of  agriculture.  This  archbilhopi'ick  pays  annually  1 5,000.  ducats  to  the 
monks  of  the  Efcurial,  befides  other  penfions ;  and  it  is  afferted,  that  there  is  not 
a  bilhoprick  in  Spain  but  hath  fomebody  or  other  quartered  upon  it,  and  the  fecond- 
xate  benefices  are  believed  to  be  in  the  fame  predicament.  Out  of  the  rich  ca-- 
nonries  and  prebends  are  taken  the  penfions  of  the  new  order  of  knights  of  Carlos.. 
Tercero.  The  riches  of  the  Spaniih  churches  and  convents  are  the  unvarying 
objefts  of  admiration  to  travellers  as  well  as  natives:  but  there  is  a  famenefs 
in  them  all,  except  that  they  differ  in  the  degrees  of  treafure  and  jewels  they 
contain. 

The  fums  wliich  are  given  away  in  charity,  by  the  archbifhops,  bifliops,  and 
convents,  from  their  ample  revenues,  are  immenfe ;  but  the  effefts  of  it  are  moll.: 
deplorable,  in  promoting  indolence,  poverty,  and  every  fpecics  of  wretchednefs.  In. 
traverfing  the  flreets  of  Seville  (fays  Mr.  Townfend)  I  was  ftruck  with  the  multi- 
tude of  beggars  clothed  in  rags;  and  was  at  firft  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the 
decay  of  trade ;  but  upon  examination,  I  found  a  more  abiding  caufe  in  the  diflri- 
bution  of  alms  at  the  archbifuop's  palace,  and  at  the  gates  of  twenty  convents - 
daily,  and  without  diftinftion,  to  all  who  make  application  for  relief.    Such  mif-,. 
placed,  benenolence  is  a  bar  to  induftry,  and  multiplies  the  objefts  of  diflrefs, 
whofe  numbers  bear  exaft  proportion  to  the  provilion.  made  for  their:  fupport. 
This  is  the  cafe  not  in  one,  but  in  every  place,  where  beggars  abound,  for,  by  the 
miftaken  benevolence  of  the  biihop,  of  the  canons,  and  of  the  convents,  imdiftri- 
buting  alms  to  all  who  afk,  there  is  fuch  ample  provifion  made  for  lazinefs,  that 
every  ftreet  fwarms  with  vagabonds,  not  merely  with  thofewho  are  proper  obje6fs  - 
of  compafnon,  but  with  wretches,  who,  if  compelled  to  work,  would  be  found, 
abundantly  able  to  maintain  thernfelves.    What  incitement  can  there  be  here,  to : 
induftry?  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  wherever  thefe.  indifcriminate  charities- 
abound,  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be  feen,  whilfl  filth  and  naflinefs,  immorality  and: 
vice,  wretchednefs  and  poverty,  the  inevitable  confequences  of  undiftinguifliing 
benevolence,  prevail.    How  evident  it  is  from  hence,  that  he  who  finds  employ- 
ment for  the  poor  is  their  greateft  friend ;  whilll  he  who  indifcriminately  feeds  -. 
them,  Ihould  be  ranked  amongft  their  enemies. 

Language.]    The  ground-work  of  the  Spanifli  language,  like  that  of  the  Ita-- 
iian,  is  Latin  ;  and  it  might  be  called  a  baftard  Latin,  were  it  not  for  the  tormina-- 
tions,  and  the  exotic  words  introduced  into  it  by  the  Moors  and  Goths,  efpecially 
the  former.    It  is  at  prefent  a  majeflic  and  expreflive  language  :  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  foreigners  who  underfland  it  the  belt,  prize  it  the  moft.    It  makes  but  a 
poor  figure  even  in  the  beft  translations;  and  Cervantes  fpeaks  almoft  as  aukward- 
Englilh  as  Shakfpeare  does- French.  It.may,  however,  be  confidered  as  a  llandard^ 
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tongue,  having  retained  its  purity  for  upwards  of  200  years.  Their  Paternofter 
'  runs  thus  ;  Padre  nuejlro,  que  eftas  en  el  cielo,  JanElificado  fe  el  tu  nombre ;  venga  a  nos 
d  tu  reyno  ;  hagafe  tu  voluntad,  afien  la  tierra  como  en  el  cielo  ;  el  pan  nuejlro  de  cada  dia 
das  no's  le  oy  \  y  per  dona  nos  nnejlras  deiidas  cijfi  como  nos  otros  perdonamos  a  nuejlros  deu- 
dores  ;  no  nos  dexes  cair  en  la  tentacion,  mas  libra  nos  de  mal,  porque  tao  es  le  reyno  ;  y  la 
potencia    y  la  gloria  per  los  figlos.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Spain  has  not  produced  learned  men  in 
proportion  to  the  excellent  capacities  of  its  natives.  This  defetl;  is  afcribed  to 
their  indolence  and  bigotry,  and  the  defpotic  nature  of  their  government.  Several 
old  fathers  of  the  church  were  Spaniards;  and  learning  owes  a  great  deal  to  Ifidore, 
biihop  of  Seville,  and  cardinal  Ximenes.  Spain  has  likewife  produced  fome  excel- 
lent phyficians.  Such  was  the  gloom  of  the  Auftrian  government,  that  took  place 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  that  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  born  at  Madrid,  in  1 549,  lifted  in  a  ftation  little  fuperior  to  that  of  a 
common  foldier,  and  died  neglected,  after  fighting  bravely  for  his  country  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  loft  his  left  hand.  His  fatire  upon  knight-errantry, 
in  his  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  did  as  much  fervice  to  his  country  by  curing 
them  of  that  ridiculous  fpirit,  as  it  now  does  honour  to  his  own  memory.  He  was 
in  prifon  for  debt  v/henhe  compofed  the  firft  part  of  this  hiftory,  and  is  perhaps  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  moral  and  humorous  fatirifts. 

The  Vifions  of  Quevedo,  and  fome  other  of  his  humorous  and  fatirical  pieces 
have  been  tranflated  into  the  Englifli  language.  He  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  1570,  and  befides  his  merit  as  a  poet,  was  well  verfed  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  poflTelfed  great  erudition.  His  works  are  comprifed  in  three  volumes, 
4to.  two  of  Vv^hich  confift  of  poetry,  and  the  third  of  pieces  in  profe.  As  a  poet 
he  excelled  both  in  t\ie  ferious  and  burlefque  ftyle,  and  was  happy  in  a  turn  of 
humour  fimilar  to  that  which  we  admire  in  Butler  and  Swift. 

Poetry  was  cultivated  in  Spain  at  an  early  period.  After  the  Saracens  had  fettled 
themfelves  in  this  kingdom,  they  introduced  into  it  their  own  language,  religion, 
and  literature  ;  and  the  oriental  ftyle  of  poetry  very  generally  prevailed.  Before 
this  period,  the  Spaniards  had  addifted  themfelves  much  to  Roman  literature  :  but 
Alvaro  of  Cordova  complains,  that  iai  his  time,  the  Spaniards  had  fo  totally  for- 
gotten the  Latin  tongue,  and  given  the  preference  to  Arabic,  that  it  was  difficult, 
^even  amongft  a  thoufand  people,  to  find  one  who  could  write  a  Latin  letter.  The 
attachment  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  to  oriental  literature  was  then  fo 
great,  that  they  could  write  Arabic  with  remarkable  purity,  and  compofe  verfes 
with  as  much  fluency  and  elegance  as  the  Arabians  themfelves.  About  this  time 
the  Spaniih  Jews  made  a  conliderable  figure  in  literature,  which  was  promoted  by 
-  mafters  from  Babylon,  where  they  had  academies  fupported  by  themfelves.  In  the 
year  967,  Rabbi  Mofes,  and  his  fon  Rabbi  Enoch,  having  been  taken  by  pirates, 
were  fold  as  flaves  at  Cordova,  and  redeemed  by  their  brethren,  who  eftabliflied  a 
.  fchool  in  that  city,  of  which  Rabbi  Mofes  was  appointed  the  head  :  that  learned 
Jew  was,  however,  defirous  of  returning  back  to  his  own  country  ;  but  the  Moorifli 
king  of  Cordova  would  not  give  his  confent,  rejoicing  that  his  Hebrew  fubjects  had 
mafters  of  their  own  religion  at  home,  without  being  under  the  neceffity  of  receiv- 
ing them  from  a  foreign  univerfity,  and  every  indulgence  was  granted  them  with 
refpeft  to  their  worfliip.  In  1039,  Rabbi  Ezechias  was  put  to  death  at  Babylon, 
and  the  college,  over  which  he  had  prefided,  was  transferred  to  Cordova,  from 
whence  a  number  of  Hebrew  poets  iffued  forth,  who  have  been  noticed  by  various 
learned  writers.  The  Spanifti  Jews  had  alfo  flourifliing  fchools  at  Seville,  Granada, 
and  Toledo,  and  from  hence  arofe  the  numerous  Hebrew  proverbs,  and  modes  of 
fpeech,  that  have  cre'pt  into  the  Caftilian  language,  and  form  a  confpicuous  part 
.of  its  phrafeology.    To  thefe  Jews  the  Spanifti  language  is  indebted  for  a  curious 
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rerflon  of  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  was  afterwards  printed 
at  Ferrara,  in  1 553,  in  a  Gothic-Spanifh  letter. 

The  Spanilh  writers  alfo  boaft  of  their  Troubadours  as  high  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  Proven9al  and  Galieian  dialeds  being  then  very  prevalent. 
The  marquis  of  Villena,  who  died  in,  1434,  was  the  author  of  that  famous  work 
the  Arte  de  la  Gaya  Sciencia,  which  comprehends  a  fyftem  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and 
oratory,  befides  defcribing  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Troubadours  at  their  public 
exhibitions.  That  nobleman  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  tranflation  of  the  ^Eneid  of 
Virgil  into  Spanilli  verfe.  Juan  de  Mena,  of  Cordova,  was  alfo  much  celebrated 
as  a  poet  in  his  own  time :  his  poems  have  palTed  through  a  variety  of  editions, 
the  firft  of  which  was  printed  at  SaragolTa  in  15 15.  Juan  de  la  Encina  was  alfo  a 
poet  of  confiderable  merit ;  he  tranflated  fome  of  the  Latin  poems  into  Spanifh^ 
and  publilhed  a  piece  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  other  works,  which  were  printed 
at  Saragofla  in  15 16.  Bofcan,  Ercilla,  Villegas,  and  other  Spanilh  poets,  alfo  ob- 
tained great  reputation  in  their  own  country.  But  the  moft  diftinguiflied  dramatic 
poet  of  this  nation  was  Lopez  de  Vega,  who  was  contemporary  with  our 
Shakfpeare.  He  polTelTed  an  imagination  aftonifliingly  fertile,  and  in  his  dramatic- 
works  he  difregarded  the  unities,  and  adapted  all  his  compofitions  more  to  the 
taite  of  the  age  than  to  the  rules  of  criticifm.  His  lyric  works  and  fugitive  pieces,, 
with  his  profe  efl'ays,  form  a  colleftion  of  fifty  volumes,  befides  his  dramatic  works,, 
which  make  twenty-fix  volumes  more ;  exclufive  of  four  hundred  fcriptural  dra- 
matic pieces,  called  in  Spain  Autos  Sacramentales.  Calderon  was  alfo  a  drama- 
tic writer  of  confiderable  note,  but  many  of  his  plays  are  very  licentious  in.  their 
tendency. 

Toftatus,  a  divine,  the  mofl  voluminous  perhaps  that  ever  wrote,  was  a  Spaniard:. 
Herrera,  and  fome  other  hiftorians,  particularly  De  Solis,  have  fhewn  great  abilities 
in  inveftigating  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  writing  the  hiftory  of  its  conqueft 
by  their  countrymen.  Among  the  writers  who  have  lately  appeared  in  Spairt,, 
Father  Feyjoois  one  of  the  molt  difTinguiflied.  His  performances  di^l ay  ingenuity, 
learning,  and  uncommon  liberality  of  fentiment,  efpecially  when  his  fituation  aaid:. 
country  are  confidered.  Many  of  his  pieces  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifli,  and 
publilhed  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  Don  Francifco  Peyrez  Bayer,  archdeacon  of 
Valencia,  and  author  of  a  differtation  on  the  Phoenician  language,  may  be  placed, 
in  the  firft  line  of  Spanifli  literati.  Spain  has  likewife  produced  many  travellers 
and  voyagers  to  both  the  Indies,  fome  of  whom  are  amufing  and  inflru6tive. 
Should  the  Spaniards  difengage  themfelves  from  their  abftratled  metaphyiical  turn, 
of  thinking;,  and  from  tkeir  prefent  tyrannical  form  of  government,  without  f'ubfti- 
tuting  a  worfe  in  its  flead,  they  certainly  would  make  a  capital  figure  in  literature. 
At  prefent,  it  feems,  that  the  common  education  of  an  Engiifli  gentleman  would 
conltitute  a  man  of  learning  in  Spain,  and  fliould  he  underftand  Greek,  he  woul4v 
be  quite  a  phenomenon. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves.  ia  the  polite  arts,  and  not 
only  the  cities,  but  the  palaces,  efpecially  the  Efcurial,  difcover  many  flriking  fpe- 
cimens  of  their  abilities  as  fculptors  and  architects  ;  Palomino,  in  an  elaborate 
treatife  on  the  art  of  painting,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  has  inferted.  the  lives  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  painters  and  fculptors,  who  fiouriflied.  in  Spain  from  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  to  the  concluiion  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
Among  the  mpft  eminent  Spanifh  painters,  were  Velafiques,  Murillo,  who  is  com- 
monly called  the  Spanifh  Vandyke,  Ribeira  and  Glaudio  Coello,  whofe  ftyle  of 
painting  was  very  fimilar  to  that  of  Paul  Veronefe. 

Universities.]  In  Spain  are  reckoned  24  univerfities,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Salamanca,  founded  by  Alphonfus,  ninth  king  of  Leon,  in  the  year  1200.  it  con- 
tains 2 1  colleges,  fome  of  which  are  very  magnificent.    Many  of  the  nobility  of 
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Spain  fend  their  fons  to  be  educated  here.    The  reft  are,  Seville,  Granada,  Conv 

poftella,  Toledo,  Valadolid,  Alcala,  Siguenza,  Valencia,  Lerida,  Huefca,  SaragofTa^ 
Tortofa,  Offuna,  Onata,  Candia,  Barcelona,  Murcia,  Taragona,  Baeza,  Avila, 
Oriuela,  Oviedo,  and  Palencia. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities, "J     The  former  of  thefe  confift  chiefly  of 
ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL.      i Roman  and  Mooriih  antiquities.  Near 
Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduft,  erected  by  Trajan,  extends  over  a  deep  valley,  between 
two  hills,  and  is  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  159  arches.    It  reaches  about  140 
yards,  and  where  it  crotT^s  the  valley  it  is  fomething  more  than  94  feet  high.  lt« 
folidity,  which  has  braved  upwards  of  fixteen  centuries,  feerns  inexplicable,  on 
clofely  obferving  the  fimplicity  of  its  conftruftion.  It  is  compofed  of  fquare  ftones, 
placed  one  upon  another,  without  any  exterior  appearance  of  cement,  though  we 
cannot  now  be  certain  whether  they  were  really  united  without  this  aid,  by  being 
cut  and  placed  with  peculiar  art,  or  whether  the  cement  has  been  deftroyed  by 
time.    Other  Roman  aquedufts,  theatres,  and  circi,  are  to  be  found  at  Terrago, 
and  ditferent  parts  of  Spain.    A  ruinous  watch-tower  near  Cadiz  is  vulgarly,  but 
erroneoufl}^,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.    Near  the  city  of  Sala- 
manca are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  way,  paved  witli  large  flat  ftones ;  it  was  con- 
tinued to  Merida,  and  from  thence  to  Seville.    At  Toledo  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  Roman  theatre,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  church.    It  is  600  feet  in 
length,  500-  in  breadth,  and  of  a  proportionable  height :  the  roof,  which  is  bold 
and  lofty,  is  fupported  by  350  pillars  of  fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming  eleven 
ailes,  in  which  are  366  altars,  and  24  gates  ;  every  part  being  enriched  and  adorned 
with  noble  and  coftly  ornaments.    .4t  Martorel,  a  large  town,  where  much  black 
lace  is  manufactured,  is  a  very  high  bridge,  built  in  176-8,  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
decayed  one  that  had  exifted  1985  years  from  its  ereftion  by  Hannibal.    At  the 
north  end  is  a  triumphal  arch  or  gateway,  faid  to  have  been  raifed  by  that  general- 
in  honour  of  his  father  Hamilcar.    It  is  almoft  entire,  well  proportioned,  and 
fimple,  without  any  kind  of  ornament,  except  a  rim  or  two  of  hewn  ftone.  Near 
Moviedro  (once  the  faithful  Saguntum)  deftroyed  by  Hannibal,  are  fome  Roman 
remains — as  the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  an  exaft  femicircle  about  82  yards  diameter,, 
fome  of  the  galleries  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  9000  perfons  might  attend  the 
exhibitions  without  inconvenience. 

The  Moorifli  antiquities  are  rich  and  magnificent.  Among  the  moft  dillinguifli- • 
ed  is  the  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  entire, 
iis'  well  as  the  moft  ftately,  of  any  of  the  edifices  which  the  Moors  erected  in  Spain. 
It  was  built  in  1280,  by  the  fecond  Mooriih  king  of  Granada ;  and,  in  1492,  in  the 
reign  of  their  eighteenth  king,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.    It  is  fituated  on  a 
hill,  which  is  afcended  by  a  road  bordered  with  hedges  of  double  or  imperial 
myrtles,  and  rows  of  elms.    On  this  hill,  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the 
■emperor  Charles .V.  began  a  new  palace  in  1568,  which  was  never  finiflied,  thouo'n 
the  (hell  of  it  remains.    It  is  built  of  yellow  ftone  ;  the  outfide  forms  a  fquare  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.    The  infide  is  a  grand  circular  court,  with  a  portico  . 
of  the  Tufcan,  and  a  gallery  of  the  Doric  order,  each  fupported  by  thirty-two 
columns,  made  of  as  many  fmgle  pieces  of  marble.    The  grand  entrance  is  orna- 
mented with  columns  of  jafper,  on  the  pedeftals  of  which  are  reprefentations  of 
battles,  in  marble  balTo  relievo.    The  Alhambra  itfelf  is  a  mafs  of  many  houfes 
and  towers,  walled  round,  and  built  of  large  ftones  of  different  dimenfions.  Almoft 
all  the  rooms  have  ftucco  walls  and  cielings,  fome  carved,  fome  painted,  and  fome 
gilt,  and^covered  with  various  Arabic  fentences.    Here  are  feveral  baths,  the 
wajls;,  floor,  and  cieling  of  which  are  of  white  marble.    The  gardens  abound  with 
-orange  and  lemon  trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles.    At  the  end  of  the  garden  is 
another  palace  called  Ginaraliph,  fituated  on  a  more  elevated  ftation  than  the  • 
.  •  Alhambrg,^ 
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Alhatnbra,  From  the  balconies  of  this  palace  is  one  of  the  fineft  profpe6ts  in 
Europe,  over  the  whole  fertile  plain  of  Granada,  bounded  by  the  fnowy  mountains. 
The  floors  to  this  day  regret  the  lofs  of  Granada,  and  ftill  offer  up  prayers  to  God 
tor  the  recovery  of  the  city.  Many  other  noble  monuments,  erected  in  theMooriOi 
times,  remain  in  Spain ;  fome  of  them  in  tolerable  prefervation,  and  others  exhi- 
biting fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and  fome  noify  lakes,  form 
a  principal  part  ;  but  we  muft  not  forget  the  river  Guadiana,  which,  like  the 
iVIole  in  England,  runs  under  ground,  and  afterwards  emerges.  The  royal  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory  at  Madrid  was  opened  to  the  public  by  his  majefty's  orders  in 
1775.  Every  thing  in  this  colleftion  is  ranged  with  neatnefs  and  elegance,  and 
the  apartments  are  opened  twice  a  week  for  the  public,  befides  being  fhewn  pri- 
vately to  ftrangers  of  rank.  The  mineral  part  of  the  cabinet,  containing  precious 
ftones,  marbles,  ores,  &:c.  is  very  perfeft;  but  the  colletlion  of  birds  and  beads  at 
prefent  is  not  large,  though  it  may  be  expefted  to  improve  apace,  if  care  be  taken 
to  get  the  productions  of  the  Spanifli  American  colonies.  Here  is  alfo  a  curious 
colletlion  of  vafes,  bafons,  ewers,  cups,  plates,  and  ornamental  pieces  of  the  fineft 
agates,  amethylis,  rock  cryftals,  &c.  mounted  in  gold,  and  enamel,  fet  with  cameos, 
intaglios,  &c.  in  an  elegant  tafte,  and  of  very  fine  workmanihip,  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  France  by  Philip  V.  The  cabinet  alfo  contains  fpecimens  of  Mexi- 
can and  Peruvian  vafes  and  utenfils. 

In  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  and  teeth  have  been 
found  incorporated  with  the  ftone,  fome  of  which  have  been  brought  to  England, 
and  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain  is  the  cave 
called  St.  Michael's,  eleven  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  horizon.  Many  pillars 
of  various  lizes,  fome  of  them  two  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the 
droppings  of  water,  which  have  petrified  in  falling.  The  water  perpetually  drips 
from  the  roof,  and  forms  an  infinite  number  of  ftala£tit«e,  of  a  whitifli  colour,  coni- 
pofed  of  feveral  coats  or  crufts,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars,  continually  in- 
■  creafe  in  bulk,  and  may  probably  in  time  fill  the  whole  cavern.  From  the  firm- 
mit  of  the  rock,  in  clear  weather,  not  only  the  town  of  Gibraltar  may  be  feen,  but 
the  bay,  the  ftraits,  the  towns  of  St.  Roque  and  Algefiras,  and  the  Alpuxarra 
mountains,  mount  Abyla  on  the  African  Ihore,  with  its  fnowy  top,  the  cities  of 
Ceuta,  Tangier,  and  great  part  of  the  Barbary  coaft. 

Chief  cities,  &c.]  Madrid  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  contains  about 
300,000  inhabitants,  it  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains,  whofe  fummits 
are  frequently  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  w^ll  paved  and  lighted,  and  fome  of  the 
ftreets  are  fpacious  and  handfome.  The  houfes  of  Madrid  are  of  brick,  and  are 
laid  out  chiefly  for  ibew,  conveniency  being  little  conJidercd  :  thus  you  will  pafs 
through  ufually  two  or  three  large  apartments  of  no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a 
fmall  room  at  the  end,  where  the  family  fit.  The  houfes  in  general  look  more 
like  prifons  than  the  habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty ;  the  windows,  befides 
having  a  balcony,  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower  range,  and 
fometmies  all  the  reft.  Separate  families  generally  inhabit  the  fame  houfe,  as  in 
Paris  and  Edinburgh,  Foreigners  are  very  much  diftrefled  for  lodgings  at  Madrid, 
as  the  Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpecially  if 
,  they  are  not  catholics.  Its  greateft  excellency  is  the  cheapnefs  of  its  provilions  ; 
but  neither  tavern,  coffee-houfe,  nor  newspaper,  except  the  Madrid  Gazette,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  The  royal  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  city  ;  it  is  a  fpacious  magnificent  ftrufclure,  confiftingof  three  courts, 
and  commands  a  very  fine  profpeft.  Each  of  the  fronts  is  470  feet  in  length  and 
100  high,  and  there  is  no  palace  in  Europe  fitted  up  with  greater  magnificence  ; 
the  great  audience  chamber  efpcially,.  which  is  120  feet  long,  and  hung  with 
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crimfon  velvet  richly  embroidered  with  gold;  ornamented  alfo  with  12  looking- 
giaffes  made  at  St.  lldefonfo,  each  10  feet  high,  with  12  tables  of  the  fineft  Spaniih 
marbles.  Th<?  other  royal  palaces  round  it  are  defigned  for  hunting-feats,  or  houfes 
of  retirement  for  their  kings.  Some  of  them  contain  fine  paintings  and  good 
ftatues.  The  chief  of  thofe  palaces  are  the  Buen  Retiro  (now  ftripped  of  all  its 
bell  piftures  and  furniture),  Cafa  del  Campo,  Aranjuez,  and  St.  lldefonfo. 

A  late  traveller  has  reprefented  the  palace  of  Aranjuez,  and  its  gardens,  as  ex- 
tremely delightful.  Here  is  alfo  a  park  many  leagues  round,  cut  acrofs  in  differ- 
ent parts,  by  alleys  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  miles  extent.  Each  of  thofe  alleys 
is  formed  by  two  double  rows  of  elm  trees.  The  alleys  are  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  four  coaches  a-breaft,  and  betwixt  each  double  row  there  is  a  narrow  channel, 
through  which  runs  a  ftream  of  water.  Between  thofe  alleys  there  are  thick 
groves  of  fnialler  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  thoufands  of  deer  and  wild  boars 
wander  at  large,  befides  numberlefs  hares,  rabbits,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  other 
kinds  of  birds.  The  river  Tagus  runs  through  this  place,  and  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts.  The  central  point  of  this  great  park  is  the  king's  palace,  which 
is  partly  furrounded  by  the  garden,  and  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  ftatues  ;  it 
,  alfo  contains  a  vaft  variety  of  the  mofl  beautiful  flowers,  both  American  and 
European.  As  to  the  palace  of  Aranjuez  itfelf,  it  is  rather  an  elegant  than  a  mag- 
nificent building. 

The  palace  of  St.  lldefonfo  is  built  of  brick,  plaiflered,  and  painted,  but  no 
part  of  the  architefture  is  agreeable.  It  is  two  ftories  high,  and  the  garden-front 
has  thirty-one  windows,  and  twelve  rooms  in  a  fuite.  The  gardens  are  on  a  flope, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  great  refervoir  of  water,  called  here  EI  Alar,  the  fea, 
which  fupplies  the  fountains :  this  refervoir  is  furnifhed  from  the  torrents  which 
pour  down  the  mountains.  The  water-works  are  excellent,  and  far  furpafs  thofe 
at  Verfailles.  The  great  entry  of  the  palace  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Ver- 
failles,  and  with  a  large  iron  palifade.  In  the  gardens  are  twenty-feven  fountains : 
the  bafons  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  ftatues,  many  of  which  are  excellent,  are 
of  lead,  bronzed  and  gilt.  Thefe  gardens  are  in  the  formal  French  flyle,  but  orna- 
mented with  fixty-one  very  fine  marble  flatues,  as  large  as  the  life,  with  twenty- 
eight  marble  vafes,  and  twenty  leaden  vafes  gilt.  The  upper  part  of  the  palace 
contains  many  valuable  paintings,  and  the  lower  part  antique  ftatues,  bulls,  and 
baffo  relievos.  The  expence  laid  out  in  this  palace  and  gardens  was  immenfe ; 
but  when  we  confider,  fays  Mr.  Townfend,  that  the  whole  of  the  garden  was  a 
barren  rock,  that  the  very  foil  is  brought  from  a  great  diftance,  and  that  water  is 
conveyed  to  every  tree ;  when  we  refleft  upon  the  quantity  of  lead  ufed  for  the 
images,  and  of  caft  iron  for  the  pipes,  with  the  expence  of  workmanfhip  for  both, 
together  with  all  the  other  elegancies,  correfponding  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  we 
ihall  not  wonder  to  hear  that  this  place  cofl  forty-five  millions  of  piaftres,  or,  in 
Englifh  money,  near  fix  millions  and  an  half. 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efcurial ;  and  the  natives  fay,  perhaps 
with  juftice,  that  the  building  of  it  coft  more  than  that  of  any  other  palace  in 
Europe.  The  defcription  of  this  palace  forms  a  fizeable  quarto  volume,  and  it  is 
faid,  that  Philip  II.  who  was  its  founder,  expended  upon  it  fix  millions  of  ducats. 
It  contains  a  prodigious  number  of  windows,  200  in  the  weft  front,  and  in  the 
eaft  366,  and  the  apartments  are  decorated  with  an  aftonilhing  variety  of  paintings, 
fculpture,  tapeftry,  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  marble,  jafper,  gems,  and  other 
curious  ftones.  This  building,  befides  its  palace,  contains  a  church,  large  and 
richly  ornamented,  a  maufoleum,  cloifters,  a  convent,  a  college,  and  a  library, 
containing  about  thirty  thoufand  volumes ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  valuable  for 
the  Arabic  and  Greek  manufcripts  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Above  the  flielves 
are  paintings  in  frefco  by  Barthelemi  Carducho,  the  fubje6ts  of  which  are  taken 
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from  facred  or  profane  hiftory,  or  have  relation  to  the  fciences  of  which  the  flielves 
below  prefent  to  us  the  elements.  Thus  the  council  of  Nice  is  reprefented  above 
the  books  which  treat  of  theology ;  the  death  of  Archimedes  at  the  fiege  of  Syra- 
cufe  indicates  thofe  which  relate  to  mathematics ;  and  Cicero  pronouncing  his 
oration  in  favour  of  Rabirius,  the  works  relative  to  eloquence  and  the  bar.  A  very 
Angular  circumftance  in  this  library  may  be  agreeable  to  the  curious  reader  to  know, 
which  is,  that,  on  viewing  the  books,  he  will  find  them  placed  the  contrary  way, 
fo  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  outwards,  and  contain  their  titles  written  on 
them.  The  reafon  for  this  cuftom  is,  that  Arias  Montanus,  a  learned  Spaniard  of 
the  lixteenth  century,  whofe  library  had  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  that  of  the 
Efcurial,  had  all  his  books  placed  and  infcribed  in  that  manner.  Here  are  alfo 
large  appointments  for  all  kinds  of  artifts  and  mechanics,  noble  walks  with 
extenfive  parks  and  gardens,  beautified  with  fountains  and  coftly  ornaments.  The 
fathers  that  live  in  the  convent  are  200,  and  they  have  an  annual  revenue  of 
i2,oool.  The  maufoleum,  or  burying-place  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  is 
called  the  Pantheon,  becaufe  it  is  ljuilt  upon  the  plan  ot  that  temple  at  Rome,  as 
the  church  to  which  it  belongs  is  upon  the  model  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  36  feet 
diameter,  incrufted  with  fine  marbles. 

Allowing  to  the  Spaniards  their  full  eftimate  of  the  incredible  fums  beftowed 
on  this  palace,  and  on  its  furniture,  ftatues,  paintings,  columns,  vafes,  and  the 
like  decorations,  which  are  equally  rich  and  beautiful,  yet  we  hazard  nothing  in 
faying  that  the  fabric  itfelf  difcovers  a  bad  tafte.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in' the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  becaufe  St.  Laurence,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  broiled 
on  fuch  an  utenfil,  and  multiplying  the  fame  figure  through  its  principal  ornaments, 
upon  the  doors,  windows,  altars,  rituals,  and  facerdotal  habits,  could  have  been 
formed  only  in  the  brain  of  a  taftelefs  bigot,  fuch  as  Philip  II.  who  erefted  it  to 
commemorate  the  victory  he  obtained  over  the  French  (but  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
EngliCi  forces)  at  St.  Quintin,  on  St.  Laurence's  day,  in  the  year  1557.  The  apart- 
ment where  the  king  refides  forms  the  handle  of  the  gridiron.  The  building  is 
.a  long  fquare  of  640  feet  by  580.  The  height  to  the  roof  is  60  feet.  It  has  been 
enriched  and  adorned  by  his  fuccefifors ;  but  its  outfide  has  a  gloomy  appearance, 
and  the  infide  is  compofed  of  diff'erent  ftruttures,  fome  of  which  are  mafter-pieces 
of  architefture,  but  forming  a  difagreeable  whole.  It  mufl:,  however,  be  confeffed, 
that  the  pictures  and  ilatues  that  have  found  admiffion  there,  are  excellent  in  their 
kind,  and  fome  of  them  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  even  in  Italy  itfelf 

Cadiz  is  the  great  en:iporium  of  Spaniili  commerce.  It  ftands  on  an  ifiand  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  of  Andalufia,  without  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  by  a  very 
narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  over  v/hich  a  fortified  bridge  is  thrown,  and  joins  it  to  the 
main  land.  The  entrance  into  the  hd.y  is  about  500  fathoms  wide,  and  guarded 
b.y  two  forts  called  the  Puntals.  The  entrance  has  never  been  of  late  years  at- 
tempted by  the  Englilh,  in  their  wars  with  Spain,  becaufe  of  the  vaft  intereft  our 
merchants  have  in  the  treafures  there,  which  they  could  not  reclaim  from  the  cap- 
tors. The  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy,  and  full  of  rats  in  the  night ; 
the  houfes  lofty,  with  fiat  roofs,  and  few  are  without  a  turret  for  a  view  of  the 
fea.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  140,000  inhabitants,  of  which  ia,ooo  are  French, 
and  as  many  Italians.  The  cathedral  hath  been  already  50  years  building,  and  the 
roof  is  not  half  finill^ed.    The  .environs  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Cordova  is  now  an  inconUderable  place  fireets  crooked  and  dirty,  and  but  few 
of  the  public  or  private  buildings  confpicuous  for  their  architedure.  The  palaces 
of  the  inquifition  and  of  the  bifliops  are  extenfive  and  well  fituated.  The  catheth-ul 
was  formerly  a  mofque,  divided  mto  feventeen  ailes  by  rows  of  columns,  of  various 
marbles,  and  is  very  rich  in  plate  four  of  the  filver  candiefticks  coft  850I.  a-piece, 
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Ihe  revenue  of  the  fee  amounts  to  3500I.  per  ann.  but  as  the  bifliops  cannot  devife 
by  will,  all  they  die  poffeffed  of  efcheats  to  the  king. 

■  Seville  the  Julia  of  the  Romans,  is,  next  to  Madrid,  the  largeft  city  in  Spain, 
but  is  greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  The  lhape  is  circular,  and 
the  walls  feem  of  Moorifli  conftruftion  ;  its  circumference  is  five  miles  and  a  half. 
The  fuburb  of  Triana  is  as  large  as  many  towns,  and  remarkable  for  its  gloomy 
Gothic  caftle,  where,  in  148 1,  the  inquifition  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Spain.  Its 
nianufatiures  in  wool  and  filk,  which  formerly  amounted  to  16,000,  are  now  re- 
duced to  400,  and  its  great  ofiice  of  commerce  to  Spanifh  America  is  removed  to 
Cadiz.  The  cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  a  curious  fteeple 
or  tower,  having  a  moveable  figure  of  a  woman  at  top,  called  La  Giralda,  which 
turns  round  with  the  wind,  anel  which  is  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote.  This  /teeple 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  curioiities  in  Spain,  and  is  higher  than  St.  Paul's  in 
London  :  but  the  cathedral,  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  opinion,  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
York-minfl:er  for  lightnefs,  elegance,  or  Gothic  delicacy.  The  firft  clock  made 
in  the  kin^-dom  was  fet  up  in  this  cathedral  in  the  year  1400,  in  the  prefence  of 
king  Henry  III.  The  profpe£t  of  the  country  round  this  city,  beheld  from  the 
fteeple  of  the  cathedral,  is  extremely  delightful. 

Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  is  a  large 
circular  trading  city,  containing  15,000  houfes,  is  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean 
facino-  Minorca,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  handfomeft  place  in  Spain  ;  the  houfes  are 
loftv  and  plain,  and  the  ftreets  well  lighted  and  paved.  The  citadel  is  ftrong,  and 
the  place  and  inhabitants  famous  for  the  fiege  they  fuftained  in  i7i4  againft  a  for- 
midable army,  when  deferted  both  by  England  and  the  emperor,  for  whom  they 
had  taken  up  arms.  Their  number  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  150,000,  and  they 
fupply  Spain  with  moft  of  the  clothing  and  arms  for  the  troops.  A  fingular  cuftom 
prevails  among  them  on  the  firft  of  November,  the  eve  of  All  Souls ;  they  run 
about  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  eat  chefnuts,  believing  that  for  every  chefnut 
they  fwallow,  with  proper  faith  and  unftion,  they  fhall  deliver  a  foul  out  of 
purgatory. 

Valencia  is  a  large  and  almoft  circular  city-,  with  lofty  walls.  The  ftreets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  and  not  paved,  the  houfes  ill  built  and  filthy,  and  moft  of  the 
churches  tawdry.  Priefts,  nuns,  and  friars,  of  every  drefs,  fwarm  in  this  city,  whofe 
inhabitants  are  computed  at  80,000.  Its  archbilhoprick  is  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain, 
to  the  amount  of  40,000!.  fterling  a  year. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  very  few  good  ftreets,  and  fewer  remarkable 
buildings.  The  port  is  very  complete,  formed  by  nature  in  the  figure  of  a  heart, 
and  the  arfenal  is  a  fpacious  fquare  fouth-weft  of  the  town,  with  40  pieces  of  can- 
non to  defend  it  towards  the  fea.  '  When  Mr.  Swinburne  vifited  it,  in  1775,  there 
were  800  Spanifli  criminals,  and  600  Barbary  flaves  working  at  the  pumps  to  keep 
the  docks  dry,, Sec.  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  The  crimes  for  which  the 
Spaniards  were  fent  there,  deferved  indeed  exemplary  punilhments. 

Granada  ftands  on  two  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra  crowns  the 
double  fummit  between  two  rivers,  the  Douro  and  the  Xenil.  The  former  glories 
of  this  city  are  paffed  away  with  its  old  inhabitants  ;  the  ftreets  are  now  filthy,  and 
the  aqueducis  crumbled  to  duft,  and  its  trade  loft.  Of  50,000  inhabitants,  only 
18,000  are  employed  in  labour;  the  furplus  is  made  up  of  clergy,  lawyers,  children, 
and  beggars.  Ihe  amphitheatre,  for  bull-feafts,  is  built  of  ftone,  and  one  of  the 
beft  in  ^pain,  and  the  environs  of  the  city  are  ftill  pleafing  and  healthful. 

Bilboais  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ybaizabal,  and  is  about  two  leagues 
from  the  fea.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred  houfes,  with  a  large  fquare  by  the 
water  lide,  well  fliaded  with  pleafant  walks,  which  extend  to  the  outlets,  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river,  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  houfcs  and  gardens,  which 
form  a  moft  plcafing  profpetl,  particularly  in  failing  up  the  river :  for,  bcfidcs  the 
beautiful  verdure,  numerous  objeils  open  gradually  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  ap- 
pears as  an  amphitheatre,  which  enlivens  the  landfcape,  and  completes  the  fcenery. 
The  houfes  are  folid  and  lofty,  and  the  ftreets  well  paved  and  level ;  and  the  water 
is  fo  conveyed  into  the  ftreets,  that  they  may  be  waflied  at  pleafure  ;  which  ren- 
ders Bilboa  one  of  the  iteateft  towns  in  Europe. 

Malaga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  opulence  and  exten- 
five  commerce  than  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  foil,  yielding  in  great  abundance  the 
moll  delicious  fruits ;  whilft  its  rugged  mountains  afford  "thofe  lufcious  grapes, 
which  give  fuch  reputation  to  the  Malaga  wine,  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  Mountain.  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  and  of  a  circular  form,  furrounded 
with'a  double  wall,  ftrengthcned  by  ftately  towers,  and  has  nine  gates.  A  Moorifh 
callle  on  the  point  of  a  rock  commands  every  part  of  it.  The  ftreets  are  narrow, 
and  the  moft  remarkable  building  is  a  llupendous  cathedral,  begun  by  Philip  II. 
faid  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  bilhop's  income  i& 
1 6, cool,  fterling. 

The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a  circular  form,  built  on  three  hills  and  two  vallies, 
and  on  every  fide  furrounded  with  profpefts  of  fine  houfes,  noble  feats,  gardens, 
orchards,  fields,  and  diftant  villages ;  and  is  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  populous. 
Thare  are  ten  gates  to  this  city,  and  it  contains  twenty-five  churches,  twenty-five 
convents  of  friars,  and  the  fame  number  of  nunneries.  The  moft  beautiful  part  of 
this  city  is  the  great  fquare,  built  about  forty  years  ago.  The  houfes  are  of  three 
ftories,  and  all  of  equal  height  and  exa61:  fymmetry,  with  iron  balconies,  and  a 
ftone  baluftrade  on  the  top  of  them :  the  lower  part  is  arched,  which  forms  a 
piazza  all  round  the  fquare,  which  extends  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  on 
each  fide.  Over  fome  of  the  arches  are  medallions,  with  bufts  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  and  of  feveral  eminent  men,  in  ftone  baflfo-relievo,  among  which  are  thofe 
of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  Francis  Pizarro,  Davila,  and  Cid  Ruy.  In  this  fquare  the 
bull-fights  are  exhibited  for  three  days  only,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  river 
Tormes  runs  by  this  city,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it  of  twenty-five  arches,  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  yet  entire. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  and  during  feveral  centuries 
it  held  the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  has  by  de- 
grees itripped  it  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  it  would  have  been  almoft  en- 
tirely delerted  but  for  its  cathedral,  the  income  of  which  being  in  great  part  fpent 
here,  contributes  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  few  thoufands  that  are  left,  and 
alTiflis,  in  fome  degree,  thofe  fmall  manufaftures  of  fword-blades  and  filk-ftuffs  that 
are  eftablilhed  in  this  city.  It  is  now  exceedingly  ill-built,  poor,  and  mean,  and 
the  ftreets  very  fteep. 

Burgos  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  but  now  in  obfcurity. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  ftruftures  of  the  Gothic  kind  in  Eu- 
rope :  its  form  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  that  of  York-minfter,  and  on  the  eaft  end  is 
an  oftagon  building  exaftly  like  the  chapter-houfe  at  York. 

Gibraltar,  once  a  celebrated  town  and  fortrefs  of  Andalufia,  is  atprefent  in  pof- 
fellion  of  Great  Britain.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  711,  or  712,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  went  by  the  name  of  Mom 
Calpe.  On  their  arrival  a  fortrefs  v»'as  built  upon  it,  and  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Gibei  Tariff  from  the  name  of  their  general^  and  thence  Gibraltar.  It  was  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  by  turns,  till  it  was  taken  from  the  former 
bv  a  combined  fleet  of  Englifli  and  Dutch  ftiips,  under  the  cc  mmand  of  fir  George 
Rooke,  in  1704;  and  this  rather  through  accident  than  any  thing  c.fe.  'iJie 
prince  of  Heite,  with  180Q  men,  landed  on  the  ifthmus,  but  on  attack  on  that  iide 
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was  foimd  to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  fteepnefs  of  the  rock.    The  fleet 
fired  15,000  fliot  without  making  any  impreffion  on  the  works,  fo  that  the  fortrefs 
feems  to  be  equally  impregnable  both  to  the  Britilb  and  Spaniards,  except  by  fa- 
mine.   At  laft,  a  party  of  failors,  having  got  merry  with  grog,  rowed  clofe  under 
the  New  Mole  in  their  boats,  and  as,  they  faw  that  the  garrifon^  who  coufified 
only  of  roo  men,  did  not  mind  them,  they  were  encouraged  to  attempt  a  landing; 
and  having  mounted  the  mole,  hoifted  a  red  jacket  as  a  ligna!  of  pofTeflion.  This 
being  immediately  obferved  from  the  fleet,  more  boats  and  failors  were  fent  out, 
who,  in  the  like  manner,  having  afcended  the  works,  got  pofl!effion  of  a  battery, 
and  foon  obliged  the  town  to  furrender.    After  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  recover 
it,  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifli  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13.  Repeated 
■endeavours  have  been  fince  made  to  wrefl  it  from  England,  but  without  fuccefs : 
llie  laii  war  hath  made  it  more  famous  than  ever,  when  it  underwent  a  long  fiege 
againft  the  united  forces  of  Spain  and  France  by  land  and  fea,  and  was  gallantly- 
defended  by  general  Elliot  and  his  garrifon,  to  the  great  lofs  and  difgrace  of  the 
afraiJants :  though  it  mufl  be  granted,  the  place  is  by  nature  almofl  impregnable. 
Near  300  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  bores,  and  chiefly  brafs,  which  were  funk 
before  the  port  in  the  floating  batteries,  have  been  raifed,  and  fold,  to  be  diflri- 
buted  among  the  garrifon.    it  is  a  commodious  port,  and  formed  naturally  for 
commanding  the  paflage  of  the  Straits,  or,  in  other  words,  the  entrance  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  Levant  feas.    But  the  road  is  neither  fafe  againft  an  enemy, 
nor  ftorms  :  the  bay  is  about  twenty  leagues  in  circumference.    The  ftraits  24 
miles  long,  and  1 5  broad ;  through  which  fets  a  current  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
into  the  Mediterranean.    The  town  was  neither  large  nor  beautiful,  and  in  the  lail 
fiege  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  enemies'  bombs:  but,  on  account. of  its  fortifica- 
tions, it  is  eileemed  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is  always  furniChed  with  a  garrifon  well 
provided  for  its  defence.    The  harbour  is,  formed  by  a  mole,  which  is  well  forti- 
fied and  planted  with  guns,    Gibraltar  is,  acceflTible  on  the  land  fide  only  by  a  nar- 
row paffage  between  the  rock  and  the  fea,  but  that  is;  walled  and  fortified  both  by 
art  and  nature,  and  fo  inclofed  by  high  fteep  hills,  as;  to  be  almofl  inacceflible  that 
way.    It  has  but  two  gates  on  that  fide,  and,  as^  many  towards  the  fea.  Acrofs 
this  iflhmus,  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  fortified  line,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hin- 
der the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from  having  any  intercourfe  with  the  country  behind 
them  :  notwithflanding  which  they  carry  on  a  clandeftine  trade,  particularly  in  to- 
baccp.    The  garrifon  is,  however,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits ;  and,  as 
the  ground,  produces  fcarcely  any  thing,  all  their  provifions  are  brought  them  either 
from  England,  or  from  Ceuta,  on  the  oppofite  coafl  of  Barbary.    Formerly  Gib- 
raltar was  entirely  under  military  government  j  but  that  fyfiem  being  produftive 
of  abufes,  the  parliament  thought  proper  to  ere6l  it  into  a  body  corporate,  and  the 
civil  power  is  now  lodged  in  its  magiilrates. 

The  chief  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Yvica.  Minorca  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  under  general  Stanhope,  in  1708, 
and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in.  1713  ;  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Spaniards  in  the  laii:  war,  on  February  15,  1782,  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  defimtive  treaty  of  peace,  figned,  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783.  Thus, 
it  is  now  become  a  Spanifti  ifland  again,  containing  about  27,000  inhabitants. 

Notwitbftanding  the  pride  and  oftentation  of  the  Spaniards,  their  penury  is 
:,eafily  -difcernible,  but  their  wants  are  few,  and  their  appetites  eafily  fatisfied. 
The  inferior  orders,  even  in  Ihe  greateft  cities,  are  miferably  lodged,  and  thole 
lodgings  wretchedly  furnifhed.  Many  of  the  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women, 
wear  neither  fhocs  nor  flockings,  and  coarfe  bread  fleeped  in  oil,  and  occafionaJly  fea- 
foned  with  vinegar,  is  the  common  food  of  the  country  people  through  feveral 
provinces.    A  traveller  in  Spain  mufl  carry  provifions  and  bedding  with  him,  and 
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if  perchance  he  meets  with  the  appearance  of  an  inn,  he  muft  even  cook  his  viftuals, 
it  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard  to  perform  thefe  offices  to  Grangers  ;  but 
lately  fome  tolerable  inns  have  been  opened  by  Irilli  and  Frenchmen,  in  cities,  and 
upon  the  high  roads.  The  pride,  indolence,  and  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  are 
powerful  inducements  to  their  more  induftrious  neighbours  the  French,  who  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  here  a  wonderful  contrail  diftin- 
guilhes  the  character  of  two  neighbouring  nations.  The  Spaniard  feldom  ftirs  from 
home,  or  puts  his  hand  to  work  of  any  kind.  He  fleeps,  goes  to  mafs,  takes  his 
evening  walk,  while  the  induftrious  Frenchman  becomes  a  thorough  domeftic  ; 
he  is  butcher,  cook,  and  taylor,  all  in  the  fame  family ;  he  powders  the  hair,  cuts 
the  corns,  wipes  the  flioes,  and,  after  making  himfelf  ufeful  in  a  thoufand  different 
lhapes,  he  returns  to  his  native  country  loaded  with  dollars,  and  laughs  out  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  the  expence  of  his  proud  benefaftor. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Spaniards,  unhappily  for  themfelves,, 
make  gold  and  filver  the  chief  branches  both  of  their  exports  and  imports.  They 
import  it  from  America,  from  whence  they  export  it  to  other  countries  of  Europe- 
Cadiz  is  the  chief  emporium  of  this  commerce.  "  Hither  (fays  Mr.  Anderfon,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Commerce)  other  European  nations  fend  their  merchandife,  to  be 
ihipped  off  in  Spaniili  bottoms  for  America,  flieltered  (or,  as  our  old  Englifli 
phrafe  has  it,  coloured)  under  the  names  of  Spanifli  factors.  Thofe  foreign  nations" 
have  here  their  agents  and  correfpondents,  and  the  confuls  of  thofe  nations  make 
a  confiderable  figure  Cadiz  has  been  faid  to  have  the  fineil  ftorehoufes  and  ma- 
gazines for  commerce  of  any  city  in  Europe;  and  to  it  the  fiota  and  galleons  regularly 
import  the  treafures  of  Spanifh  America.  The  proper  Spanifh  merchandife  ex- 
ported from  Cadiz  to  America  are  of  no  great  value  ;  but  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
merchandife  fent  thither  would  yield  a  great  revenue,  (and  confequently  the  profits 
of  merchants  and  their  agents  would  fink),  were  it  not  for  the  m^any  fraudulent 
pratlices  for  eluding  thofe  duties." 

At  St.  Udefonfo  the  glafs  manufafture  is  carried  on  to  a  degree  of  perfeftion  un- 
known in  England.  Ihe  largeft  mirrors  are  made  in  a  brafs  frame,  162  inches 
long,  93  wide,  and  fix  deep,  weighing  near  9  tons.  Thefe  are  defigned  wholly 
for  the  royal  palaces,  and  for  prefents  from  the  king.  Yet  even  for  fuch  purpofes 
it  is  ill  placed,  and  proves  a  devouring  monfter  in  a  country  where  provilions  are 
dear,  fuel  fcarce,  and  carriage  exceedingly  expenfive.-^Here  is  alfo  a  royal  manu- 
fafture  of  linen,  employing  about  fifteen  looms  ;  by  which,  as  it  is  faid,  the  king- 
is  a  confiderable  lofer. 

la  the  city  of  Valencia  there  is  a  very  refpe£table  filk  manufaffure,  in  which  five 
thoufand  loom-s,  and  three  hundred  ftocking-frames,  give  employment  to  upwards: 
of  twenty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants,  without  enumerating  thofe  who  exercife  pro- 
felTions  relative  to  the  mamifafture,  fuch  as  perfons  who  prepare  the  wood  and 
iron  work  of  fo  great  a  number  of  machines,  or  fpin,  wind,  or  dye  the  filk.  At 
Alcora,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  a  manufa£ture  of  porcelain  has  been 
fuccefsfully  eftablilhed  ;  and  they  very  much  exce^in  painted  tiles.  In  Valencia, 
their  bell  apartments  are  floored  with  thefe,  and  are  remarkable  for  neatnefs,  cooi- 
nefs,  and  elegance.  They  are  ftronger  and  much  miOre  beautilul  than  thofe  of 
Holland. 

At  Carthagena,  they  make  great  quantities  of  the  efparto  ropes  and  cables,  fome 
of  them  fpun  like  hemp,  and  others  platted.  Both  operations  are  performed  with 
fingular  rapidity.  Thefe  cables  are  excellent,  becaufe  they  float  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  are  not  therefore  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  rocks  on  a  foul  coaft.  The 
efparto  ruih  makes  good  mats  for  hcufes,  alpargates  or  fliort  trowfers  and  buficins 
for  peafants,  and  latterly  it  has  been  fpun  into  fne  thread  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing cloth.  ■  if  properly  encouraged,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  manufaifture  may 
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be  brought  to  fuch  pevrfetlioii,  as  to  make  this  once  ufelefs  rufli  a  fource  of  abund- 
ant wealth  to  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain,  for  it  is  the  pecuUar  and  natural 
produ6tion  of  all  high  and  uncultivated  mountains  in  the  fouth. 

As  to  the  hempen  cordage  which  is  made  in  Spain  for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  navy, 
M.  de  Bourgoanne  obferves  that  it  is  better  and  more  durable  than  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal dock-yards  and  magazines  in  Europe ;  becaufe,  in  combing  the  hemp,  all 
the  towy  part  we  leave  in  it  was  taken  out,  and  made  ufe  of  in  caulking,  whence 
a'efults  the  double  advantage  of  more  folid  cordage,  and  the  better  caulking  of 
veflels.  Another  cuftom  in  our  rope-yards,  which  the  Spaniards  have  avoided 
.adopting,  is  the  tarring  the  cordage  and  keeping  it  a  long  time  piled  up.  In  this 
Hate  the  tar  ferments,  and  eats  the  hemp,  and  the  cordage  is  extremely  apt  to 
break,  after  being  ufed  but  a  fhort  fpace  of  time. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  obtained  their  hemp  from  the  north ;  at  prefent  they  are 
able  to  do  without  the  afliftance,  in  this  article,  of  any  other  nation..  The  king- 
dom of  Granada  already  furnifnes  them  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  hemp  they 
ufe,  and  in  cafe  of  need,  they  may  have  recourfe  to  Arragon  and  Navarre.  All 
the  fail-cloth  and  cordage  in  the  magazines  at  Cadiz  are  made  with  Spanifti  hemp  ; 
the  texture  of  which  is  even,  clofe,  and  folid. 

The  moft  important  produtlion  of  this  country,  and  the  moft  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  is  barilla,  a  fpecies  of  pot-afli,  procured  by  burning  a  great  variety  of 
plants  almoft  peculiar  to  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia ;  fuch  as  foza,  al- 
^azul,  fiizon,  fayonnes,  falicornia,  with  barilla.  It  is  ufed  for  making  foap,  for  bleach- 
ing, and  for  glafs.  All  the  nations  in  Europe,  by  the  combuftion  of  various  ve- 
getable fubftances,  make  fome  kind  of  pot-alh  ;  but  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the 
barilla  has  hitherto  fecured  the  preference.  The  country  producing  it  is  about 
fixty  leagues  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  quantity  exported  annually  from  Spain  (according  to  the  teftimonies  of  both 
Mr.  Townfend,  and  M.  de  Bourgoanne)  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  quintals,  moft 
of  which  is  fent  to  France  and  England,  and  a  fmall  quantity  to  Genoa,  and 
Venice. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe  in  falt-petre.  The  account  of  this 
furprifmg  manufafture  we  fhall  abridge  from  Mr.  Townfend.  "  I  obferved,"  fays 
he,  "  a  large  inclofure,  with  a  number  of  mounts  of  about  twenty  feet  high,  at  re- 
gular diftances  from  each  other.  Thefe  were  colledled  from  the  rubbifli  of  the 
city  of  Madrid,  and  the  fcrapings  of  the  highways.  They  had  remained  all  the 
winter  piled  up  in  the  manner  in  which  I  found  them.  At  this  time  men  were  em- 
ployed in  wheeling  them  away,  andfpreading  abroad  the  earth  to  the  thicknefs  of 
about  one  foot,  whilft  others  were  turning  what  had  been  previoufly  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air.  The  preceding  fummers  thefe  heaps  had  been 
waflicd,  and  being  thus  expofed,  would  yield  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  again,  and, 
las  far  as  appears,  the  produce  would  never  fail ;  but  after  having  been  waflied, 
no  falt-petre  can  be  obtained  without  a  fubfequent  expofure."  Some  of  this  earth 
they  can  lixiviate  once  a  year,  f»me  they  have  wafiied  twenty  times  in  the  laft  feveu 
years,  and  fome  .  they  have  fubjefted  to  this  operation  fifteen  times  in  one  year, 
judging  always  by  their  eye  when  they  may  wafb  it  to  advantage,  and  by  their 
tafte  if  it  has  yielded  a  lixivium  of  a  proper  ftrength  ;  from  which,  by  evaporating 
the  water  in  boiling,  they  obtain  the  falt-petre. 

The  other  manufactures  of  Spain  are  chiefly  of  v/ool,  copper,  and  hard-ware. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to  prevent  other  European  na. 
tions  from  reaping  the  chief  advantage  of  the  American  commerce;  but  thefe 
-  V  never  ca;n  be  fuccefsful,  till  a  fpirit  of  induftry  is  awakened  among  the  natives,  fo 
as  to  enable  them  to  fupply  their  American  potreihons  with  their  own  commodities 
and  merchandife.  Meanwhile,  the  good  faith  and  facility  with  which  the  Englifli, 
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French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations  carry  on  this  contraband  trade,  render  theni 
greater  gainers  by  it  than  the  Spaniards  thenitelves  are,  the  clear  profits  feldom 
amounting  to  lefs  than  20  per  cent.  This  evidently  makes  it  an  important;  concern, 
that  thofe  immenfe  riches  Ihould  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  to  any  aftivc 
European  nation  :  but  on  this  lubje6l  there  will  be  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  account 
of  America. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Spain,  from  being  the  raoft  free,  is  now 
the  moft  defpotic  kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  the  poverty  which  is  fo  vifible  in  mofc. 
parts  of  the  country  is  in  a  great  degree  the  refult  of  its  government,  in  the  admi- 
nifrration  of  which  no  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  interefts  and  v/elfare  of  the 
people.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary,  and  females  are  capable  of  fuccellion.  It 
has  even  been  queftioned,  whether  his  catholic  majelly  may  not  bequeath  his 
crown  at  pleafure  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain  in  virtue  of  the  Ia!l  will  of 
Charles  II. 

The  cortes  of  Spain,  which  formerly,  efpecially  in  Caftile,  had  greater  power 
and  privileges  than  the  parliament  of  England,  are  now  abolilhed  ;  but  fome  faint 
remains  of  their  conftitution  are  ftill  difcernible  in  the  government,  though  all  of 
them  are  inelfeftual,  and  under  the  control  of  the  king. 

The  privy-council,  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  noblemen  or  :grandee^, 
nominated  by  the  king,  fits  only  to  prepare  matters,  and  to  digeft  papers  for  the 
cabinet-council  or  junta,  which  confifts  of  the  firft  fecretary  of  Itate,  and  three  or 
four  more  named  by  the  king :  and  in  them  refides  the  diredtion  of  all  the  executive 
part  of  government.  The  council  of  war  takes  cognifance  of  military  affairs  only. 
The  council  of  Caftile  is  the  higheft  law  tribunal  of  the  kingdom.  The  feveral 
courts  of  the  royal  audiences  are  thofe  of  Galicia,  Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries, 
SaragoiTa,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  Thefe  judge  primarily  in  all  caufes  within  15 
miles  of  their  refpective  cities  or  capitals,  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior  juril^ 
diftions.  Beiides  thefe,  there  are  many  fubordinate  tribunals,  for  the  .police,  the 
finances,  and  other  branches  of  bufinefs. 

The  government  of  Spanifli  America  forms  a  fyftem  apart,  and  is  delegated  to 
viceroys,  and  other  magiftrates,  who  are  in  their  refpeQive  diftrifts  almoft  abfo- 
lute.  A  council  for  the  Indies  is  eftablifned  in  Old  Spain,  and  confifts  of  a  gover- 
nor, four  fecretaries,  and  twenty-two  counfellors,  beiides  officers.  Their  decifion 
is  final  in  matters  relating  to  America.  The  members  are  generally  chofen  from 
the  viceroys  and  magiftrates  who  have  ferved  in  that  country.  The  two  great  vice- 
royalties  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  fo  confiderable,  that  they  are  feldom  trufted  to 
the  fame  perfon  for  more  than  three  years ;  and  their  emoluments  are  fufficient  to 
make  his  fortune  in  that  time. 

The  foreign  pofleflions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  befides  thofe  in  America,  are  the 
towns  ot  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafulquivir,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  in  Africa ;  and 
the  iflands  of  St.  Lazaro,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladrones,  in  Afia. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues,  arifmg  to  the  king  from  Old  Spain,  yearly  amount 
to  5,ooo,oool.  fterling,  fome  writers  fay  eight ;  and  they  form  the  fureft  fupport  of 
his  government.  His  American  income,  it  is  true,  is  immenfe;  but  ir  is  generally 
embezzled  or  anticipated  before  it  arrives  in  Old  Spain.  The  king  has  a  fifth  of 
all  the  filver  mines  that  are  worked;  but  little  of  it  comes  into  his  cjflers.  He 
falls  upon  means,  however,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  or  any  public  emergency,  to  fcquefter 
great  part  of  the  xVmerican  treafures  belonging  to  his  fubje£l:s,  who  never  complain, 
becaufe  they  are  always  punftually  repaid  with  intereft.  The  finances  of  his  pre- 
fent  catholic  majefty  are  in  excellent  order,  and  on  a  better  footing,  bjth  for  .him- 
(elf  and  his  people,  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  predeceffors. 

As  to  the  taxes  from  whence  the  internal  revenues  arife,  they  aie  various,  arbi- 
trary, and  fo  much  dependent  on  emergencies,  that  they  cannot  be  accuratelv 
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afcertained.  They  fall  upon  all  kinds  of  goods,  houfes,  lands,  timber,  and  pra- 
vilions;  the  clergy  and  military  orders  are  likewife  taxed. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  land  forces  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
in  time  of  peace,  are  never  fewer  than  70,000 ;  but,  in  cafe  of  war,  they  amount, 
without  prejudice  to  the  kingdom,  to  110,000.  The  great  dependence  of  the 
king,  however,  is  upon  his  Walloon  or  foreign  guards.  His  prefent  catholic  ma- 
jefty  was  at  great  care  and  expence  to  raife  a  powerful  marine;  and  the  Spanifh 
fleet  in  Europe  and  America  at  prefent  exceeds  feventy  fhips  of  the  line.  All 
along  the  coafts  of  Spain  are  watch-towers  from  mile  to  mile,  with  lights  and 
guards  at  night,  fo  that  from  Cadiz  to  Barcelona,  and  from  Bilboa  to  Ferrol,  the 
whole  kingdom  may  be  foon  alarmed  in  cafe  of  an  invafion. 

Nature,  which  has  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  Spain  all  the  neceffaries  and  luxuries 
of  life,  and  has  fcarcely  refufed  that  kingdom  any  of  the  .enjoyments  that  peace 
permits  to  be  tailed,  has  been  equally  lavifli  in  bellowing  all  the  materials  which 
war  employs  as  the  means  of  deftru£tion  ;  fhe  has  given  iron  in  abundance,  cop^ 
per,  lead,  and  faltpetre,  fo  that  this  country  need  not  be  indebted  to  any  other  to 
fupply  its  artillery  with  thefe  deflru6live  treafures.  Spain  alfo  (fays  M.  de  Bour- 
goanne)  poffelTes  within  herfelf  every  thing  necelTary  to  her  navy,  and  after  having 
long  neglefted  thefe  benefa6lions  of  nature,  Ihe  now  makes  fuccefsful  efforts  to 
render  it  independent  of  other  nations. 

Royal  arms,  titles,  no-")  Spain  formerly  comprehended  twelve  king- 
BiLiTY,  AND  ORDERS.  3  doms,  all  which,  with  feveral  others,  were  by 
name  entered  into  the  royal  titles,  fo  that  they  amounted  in  all  to  about  thirty- 
two.  This  abfurd  cuftom  is  iiill  occalionally  continued,  bu.t  the  king  is  now  ge- 
nerally contented  with  the  title  of  His  Catholic  Majefly.-  The  kings  of  Spain  are 
inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword,  without  being  crowned.  Their  fignature 
never  mentions  their  name,  but,  I  the  king.  The  king's  eldefl  fon  is  called 
Prince  of  Afturias,  and  his  younger  children,  of  both  fexes,  are  by  way  of  diftinc- 
tion  called  infants,  or  infantas,  that  is,  children. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  like  their  title,  are  loaded  with  the 
arras  of  all  their  kingdoms.  It  is  nov/  a  fhield,  divided  into  four  quarters,  of 
which  the  uppermofl  on  the  right  hand  and  the  loweit  on  the  left  contain  a  caftle,. 
or,  with  three  towers,  for  Caftile  :  and  in  the  uppermofl  on  the  left,  and  the  lowed 
on  the  right,  are  the  three  lions  gules  for  Leon ;  with  three  lilies  in  the  centre  for 
Anjou. 

The  general  name  for  thofe  SpaniOi  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  unmixed  with 
the  Moorilh  blood,  is  Hidalgo.  They  are  divided  into  princes,  dukes,  marquiffes, 
counts,  vifcounts,  and  other  inferior  titles.  Such  as  are  created  grandees,  may 
fland  covered  before  the  king,  and  are  treated  with  princely  diftinftions.  A  gran- 
dee cannot  be  apprehended  without  the  king's  order ;  and  cardinals,  archbifhops, 
ambaffadors,  kijights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  certain  other  great  dignitaries, 
both  in  church  and  Hate,  have  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  grandees,  to  appear  cor 
vered  before  the  king. 

The  order  of  the-"  Golden  Fleece,'^  particularly  defcribed  before  in  the  orders  of 
Germany,  is  generally  conferred  on  princes  and  fovereign  dukes  ;  but  the  Spanifli 
branch  of  it  hath  many  French  and  Italian  nobility  :  there  are  no  commanderies 
or  revenues  annexed  to  it. 

The  order  of  "  St.  Jam^s"  or  St.  Jago.  de  CompofteUa,  is  the  richeft  of  all  the  or- 
ders of  Spain.  Some  attribute  its  inilitution-  to  Remira,-  king  of  Leon,  ;n  the 
year  837,  and  others  to  later  princes,  as  an  encouragement  to  valour  in  the  long 
wars  between  the  Chriftians  and  Moors.  They  were  divided  into  two  branches, 
each  under  a  grand-raafter ;  but  the  offices  of  both  were  given  by  pope  Alexaur 
der  VL  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  grand-rnafters  in  their  refpeftive 
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dominions.    Tlie  badge  is  a  crofs  of  gold,  enamelled  crimfon,  edged  with  gold, 
and  \A'orn  round  the  neck,  pendent  to  a  broad  ribband  ;  it  is  charged  on  the  centre 
with  an  efcalop-rtiell  white.  The  order  is  highly  efteemed  in  Spain,  and  only  con- 
ferred on  perfons  of  noble  families.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  order  of  "  Ca- 
latra-va,"  lirfl:  inftituted  bv  Sancho,  king  of  Toledo :  it  took  its  name  from  the 
caftle  of  Calatrava,  which  was  taken  from  the  Moors ;  and  here  began  the  order, 
which  became  very  powerful.    Their  number,  influence,  and  polfellions  were  fo 
confiderable  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  to  which  at  length  their  reve- 
nues and  the  office  of  grand-mafter  were  annexed  by  pope  Innocent  VIH.  Their 
badge  is  a  crofs  fleury,  red,  worn  at  the  breaft,  pendent  to  a  broad  ribband,  the 
whole  differing  only  in  colour  from  the  badge  of  Alcantara :  the  ceremonial  mantle 
is  of  white  filk,  tied  with  a  cordon  and  taflels,  like  thofe  of  the  Garter,  and  on 
the  left  arm  a  crofs  fleury,  embroidered,  gules.    The  celebrated  order  of  "  Alcan- 
tara" derived  its  origin  from  the  order  of  St.  Julian,  or  of  the  Pear-tree  ;  but  after 
Alcantara  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  and  made  the  chief  feat  of  the  order,  they 
aflumed  the  name  of  Knights  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and  laid  afide  the  old  de- 
vice of  a  pear-tree.  They  were  fubje£t  to  the  order  of  Calatrava,  till  the  year  141  r, 
when,  by  the  fanftion  of  the  pope,  they  became  independent.    They  chofe  their 
own  grand-mafter,  and  acquired  vaft  pofleffions  :   but,  in  1495,  pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  conferred  the  office  on  king  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  annexed  it  un- 
alienably  to  the  Spanifii  crown.    Since  that  time  the  kings  of  Spain  have  enjoyed 
the  revenues  of  the  grand-mafter,  and  the  commanderies  belonging  to  the  order. 
The  badge  is  a  gold  crofs,  fleury,  enamelled  green,  and  worn  pendent  to  a  broad 
ribband  on  the  breaft.    On  days  of  ceremony,  they  wear  a  mantle  of  red  filk,  on 
the  left  fide  of  which  is  embroidered,  in  filver,  a  ftar  of  five  points.    This  order 
is  highly  efteemed,  and  conferred  only  on  perfons  of  ancient  and  illuftrious  fa- 
milies. 

The  order  of  the  "  Lady  of  Mercy"  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  James  1. 
king  of  Arragon,  about  the  year  1 2 1 8,  on  account  of  a  vow  made  by  him  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  during  his  captivity  in  France ;  and  was  defigned  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives  from  the  Moors,  in  which  they  expended  large  funis  of  money. 
It  was  at  firft  confined  to  men,  but  a  lady  of  Barcelona  afterwards  got  women  in- 
cluded in  it :  the  badge,  which  is  common  to  both,  is  a  fliield  per  fefs,  red  and 
gold ;  in  chief  a  crofs  pattee,  white  in  bafee  four  pallets  red,  for  Arragon,  and 
the  fliield  crowned  with  a  ducal  coronet.  This  order  enjoys  confiderable  revenues 
in  Spain.    The  order  of  "  Montefa"  was  inftituted  at  Valencia,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  place  of  the  Templars,  and  held  their  poflfefl^ons.  Their 
chief  feat  being  the  town  of  Montefa,  the  order  from  thence  derived  its  name, 
and  chofe  St.  George  for  patron.    About  a  century  afterwards,  it  was  united  to 
the  order  of  St.  George  of  Alfama,  by  pope  Benedift  XIII.  and  fo  hath  continued 
ev^er  fince.    The  badge  is  a  plain  red  crofs  enamelled  on  gold,  worn  pendent  to  a 
broad  red  ribband,  fafli-wife,  and  a  plain  red  crofs  embroidered  on  the  left  breaft  of 
the  outer  garment.    In  the  year  1771,  the  late  king  inftituted,  after  his  own  name, 
the  order  of  "  Charles  111.''  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  infant.  The  badge 
is  a  ftar  of  eight  points  enamelled  v.'hite,  and  edged  with  gold  :  in  the  centre  of 
the  crofs  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  veftments  white  and  blue.    On  the  re- 
verfe,  the  letters  C.  C.  with  the  number  ill.  in  the  centre,  and  this  motto,  Firtuti 
&  Merito.  The  order  is  compofed  of  four  claffes;  the  firft  clafs  are  ft)  led  Grand 
Crofles,  and  wear  the  badge  pendent  to  a  ribband,  ftrlped  blue  and  white,  over 
the  right  flioulder,  and  have  a  ftar  of  filver,  with  the  badge  embroidered  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  coat.    The  knights  of  the  fecond  clafs  wear  the  badge  aa  l  rib- 
band like  the  firft,  but  have  no  ftar.    The  third  and  fourth  clalies  wear  the  badpe 
fti  the  button-hole  of  the  coat,  pendent  to  a  narrow  ftriped  ribband.    The  kiiiglits 
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of  the  third  clafs  have  penfions  on  the  revenues  of  the  order.    None  but  perfons 

of  noble  defcent  can  belong  to  this  order. 

History  of  Spain.]  Spain  was  probably  firft  peopled  hy  the  Celtse,  from 
Gaul,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous  ;  or  from  Africa,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated 
by  the  narrow  ftrait  of  Gibraltar.  The  Phoenicians  fent  colonies  thither,  and 
built  Cadiz  and  Malaga.  Afterwards,  upon  the  rife  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  the 
poffeffion  of  this  kingdom  became  an  objeft  of  contention  between  thofe  power- 
ful republics ;  but  at  length  the  Roman  arms  prevailed,  and  Spain  remained  in 
their  poffeffion  until  the  fall  of  that  empire,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  di- 
vided Spain  among  them ;  but  in  the  year  584,  the  Goths  again  became  its  maf- 
ters.  Thefe  in  their  turn  were  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  who,  about  the  end  of 
the  feventh  century,  had  pofleiled  themfelves  of  the  fineft  kingdoms  of  Afia  and 
Africa ;  and  not  content  with  the  immenfe  regions  that  formerly  compofed  great 
part  of  the  Affyrian,  Perfian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires,  croffed  the  Medi- 
terranean, ravaged  Spain,  and  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  the  foutherly  provinces  of 
that  kingdom. 

Don  Pelagius  is  mentioned  as  the  firll  Old  Spanifh  prince  who  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  againft  thefe  Infidels  (who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Moors,  the 
greater  part  of  them  having  come  from  Mauritania),  and  he  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Afturia  about  the  year  720.  His  fucceffes  animated  other  Chrillian  princes  to 
take  arms  likewife,  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  for  many 
ages  perpetually  embroiled  in  bloody  wars. 

The  Aloors  in  Spain  were  fuperior  to  all  their  contemporaries  in  arts  and  arms, 
and  the  Abdoulrahman  line  kept  poffeffion  of  the  throne  near  300  years.  Learn- 
ing fiouriflied  in  Spain,  while  the  reft  of  Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. But  the  Moorith  princes  by  degrees  became  weak  and  effeminate,  and  their 
chief  minifters  proud  and  infolent.  A  feries  of  civil  wars  enfued,  which  at 
laft  overturned  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  the  race  of  Abdoulrahman.  Several 
petty  principalities  were  formed  on  the  ruins  of  this  empire,  and  many  cities  of 
Spain  had  each  an  independent  fovereign.  Now,  every  adventurer  was  entitled 
to  the  conquefts  he  made  upon  the  Moors,  till  Spain  was  at  laft  divided  into 
twelve  or  fourteen  kingdoms  ;  and  about  the  year  1095,  Henry  of  Burgundy  was 
declared  by  the  king  of  Leon,  count  of  Portugal ;  but  his  fon  Alphonfo  threw 
off"  the  dependence  on  Leon,  and  declared  himfelf  king.  A  feries  of  brave 
princes  gave  the  Moors  repeated  overthrows  in  Spain,  till  about  the  year  1492, 
when  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Portugal  excepted,  were  united  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabella  the  heirefs,  and  afterwards 
queen  of  Caftile,  who  took  Granada,  and  expelled  out  of  Spain  the  Moors  and 
Jews,  who  would  not  be  converts  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  the  number  of  1 70,000. 
families. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in  a  manner  depopulated  Spain  of  artifts, 
labourers,  and  manufacturers ;  and  the  difcovery  of  America  not  only  added  to 
that  calamity,  but  rendered  the  remaining  Spaniards  moft  deplorably  indolent. 
To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  introduced  the  Popifli  in- 
quifition,  with  all  its  horrors,  into  their  dominions,  as  a  fafeguard  againft  the  re- 
turn of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  in  the  year  15 16.  The  extenfive  poffeflions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and,  above  all,  America,  from  whence  he  drew  immenfe 
treafures,  began  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  neighbouring  princes,  but  could  not  fa-, 
tisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles  j  and  .  we  find  him  conftantly  engaged  in  foreign- 
wars. 
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wars,  or  with  his  own  proteilant  fubjefts,  whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  bring 
back  to  the  catholic  church.  He  alfo  reduced  the  power  of  the  nobles  in  Spain,  . 
abridged  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  greatly  extended  the  regal  preroga- 
tive. At  laft,  after  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  he  came  to  a  refolution  that  filled 
all  Europe  with  aftoniflnnent,  the  withdrawing  himfelf  entirely  from  any  concern 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement  and  folitude  *. 

Agreeably  to  this  refolution,  he  refigned  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  with  great 
formality,  in  the  prefence  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  his  fon  Philip  11.  but  could 
not  prevail  on  thf^.  princes  of  Germany  to  ele6t  him  emperor,  which  dignity  they 
conterred  on  Ferdinand,  Charles  s  brother,  thereby  dividing  the  dangerous  power 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into  two  branches  j  Spain,  with  ail  its  poffefhons  in  Africa 
and  the  New  World,  alfo  the  Netherlands,  and  fome  Italian  ftates,  remained  with 
the  eider  branch ;  whilft  the  Empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  younger,  which  they  Itill  polTefs. 

Philip  11.  inherited  all  his  father's  vices,  with  few  of  his  good  qualities.  He 
was  auilere,  haughty,  immoderately  ambitious,  and  through  his  whole  life  a  cruel 
bigot  in  the  caufe  of  popery.  His  marriage  with  queen  Mary  of  England,  an 
unfeeling  bigot  like  himfelf,  his  unfuccefsful  addreffes  to  her  lifter  Elizabeth,  his- 
refentment  and  unfortunate  w^ars  with  that  princefs,  his  tyranny  and  perfecutions 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  revolt  and  lofs  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  other, 
particulars  of  his  reign,  have  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. 


*  Charles,  of  all  his  vaft  poffeffions,  referved 
nothing  for  himfelf  but  an  annual  penfion  of 
100,000  crowns  ;  and  chofe  for  the  place  of  his 
retreat,  a  vale  in  Spain,  of  no  great  extent,  water- 
ed by  a  fmall  brook,  and  furrounded  by  rifing 
grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  He  gave  ftrift 
ord-ers,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  building  which  he 
erected  there,  fliould  be  fuch  as  fuited  his  prefent 
lituation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  con- 
fifted  only  of  fix  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form 
of  friars'  cells,  with  naked  walls;  and  the  other 
two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare,  were  hung  with 
brown  cloth,  and  furniflied  in  the  moft  fimple  man- 
ner: they  were  all  level  with  the  ground,  with 
a  door  on  one  fide  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles 
himfelf  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with 
various  plants,  which  he  propofed  to  cultivate  with 
his  own  hands.  After  fpending  fome  time  in  the- 
city  of  Ghent  in  Flanders,  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, he  fet  out  for  Zealand  in  Holland,  where  he 
prepared  to  embark  for  Spain,  accompanied  by  his 
fon,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  princes  and  nobi- 
lity ;  and  taking  an  affeftionate  and  laft  farewel  of 
Philip  and  his  attendants,  he  fet  out,  on  the  1 7th 
of  September  1556,  under  convoy  of  a  large  fleet 
of  Spanifh,  Flemifli,  and  Englifh  fiiips.  As  foon 
as  he  landed  in  Spain,  he  fell  proftrate  on  the 
ground  ;  and  confidering  himfelf  now  as  dead  to  the 
world,  he  kilTed  the  earth,  and  faid,  "  Naked  came 
I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  now  re- 
turn to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind." 
Some  of  the  Spanilh  nobility  paid  their  court  to 
him  as  he  paffed  along  to  the  place  of  his  retreat ; 
but  they  were  fo  few  in  number,  and  their  attend- 
ance was  fo  negligent,  that  Charles  obferved  it,  and 


felt,  for  the  firft  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  . 
monarch.     But  he  was  more  deeply  affefled  with 
his  fon's  ingratitude  ;  who,  forgetting  already  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him- 
to  rem.ain  fome  weeks  on  the  road,  before  he  paid 
him  the  firft  moiety  of  that  fmall  portion,  wliich , 
was  all  that  he  had  referved  of  fo  many  kingdoms^ 
At  laft  the  money  was  paid ;  and  Charles  having 
difmilTed  a  great  number,  of.  his  domel'tics,  whofe 
attendance  he  thought  would  be  fuperfluous,  he 
entered  into  his  humble  retreat  with  twelve  do-- 
meftics  only.     Here,  he   buried  in  folitude,  and 
filence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with ' 
all  thofe  vaft  projefts  which,  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe  ;  filling 
every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of 
his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  fubjefted  to  his 
power, . 

New  amufements  and  new  objefts  now  occupied 
his  mind  ;  fometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in 
his  garden  with  his  own  hands ;  fometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horfe,  the  , 
only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  fingle  fervant 
on  foot.  He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard 
to  the  conftruftion  of  clocks  and  watches ;  and 
having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could 
not  bring  any  tv.'o  of  thetn  to  go  exaftly  alike,  he 
reflefted,  it  is  faid,  with  a  mi-xture  of  furprife  and 
regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bellowed  fo 
m.uch  time  and,  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of 
bringing  mankind  to  a  preclfe  ujiiformity  of  fenti- 
men't  concerning  the  intricate  and  myfterious  doc- 
trines of  religion.  And  here,  after  two  years'  re- 
tirement, he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  . 
him  off,,  in  the  59th  year,  of  his  age. 
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In  Portugal  he  was  more  fuccefsful.  That  kingdom,  after  being  governed  by  a 
race  of  wife  and  brave  princes,  fell  to  Sebaftian,  about  the  year  1557.  Sebaftian 
loft  his  life  and  a  fine  army,  in  a  headftrong,  unjuft,  and  ill-concerted  expedition 
againft  the  Moors  in  Africa  5  and  in  the  year  1 580,  Philip  united  Portugal  to  his 
own  dominions,  though  the  Braganza  family  of  Portugal  afferted  a  prior  right. 
By  this  acquifition,  Spain  became  poffelTed  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India, 
:,fome  of  which  the  flill  holds. 

The  defcendents  of  Philip  proved  to  be  very  weak  princes ;  but  Philip  and  his 
father  had  fo  totally  ruined  the  ancient  liberties  of  Spain,  that  they  reigned  almoft 
unmolefted  in  their  own  dominions.  Their  viceroys,  however,  were  at  once  fo 
tyrannical  and  infolent  over  the  Portuguefe,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  in  the 
year  1640,  the  nobility  of  that  nation,  by  a  well-condu£ted  confpiracy,  expel- 
led their  tyrants,  and  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza,  by  the  title  of  John  IV. 
upon  their  throne ;  and  ever  fmce,  Portugal  has  remained  a  feparate  kingdom. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  Auftrian  line,  failing  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  II. 
who  left  no  iffue,  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  to  the  dauphin  of  France, 
and  grandfon  to  Lewis  XIV.  mounted  that  throne  by  virtue  of  his  predeceffor's 
will,  and  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.  anno  1701.  After  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle 
with  the  German  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Aull:ria,  fupported  by  England,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  dignity,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  by  the  lliameful  peace  of 
Utrecht,  17 13.  And  thus  Lewis  XIV.  through  a  mafterly  train  of  politics  (for 
in  his  wars  to  fupport  his  grandfon,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  he  was  almoil 
ruined),  accomplillied  his  favourite  projefil  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Spain," 
with  all  its  rich  poffeffions  in  America  and  the  Indies,  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to 
that  of  his  own  family  of  Bourbon.  In  1734,  Philip  invaded  Naples,  and  got  that 
kingdom  for  his  fon  Don  Carlos,  the  Sicilians  readily  acknowledging  him  for  their 
fovereign,  through  the  oppreffion  of  the  Imperialifts. 

After  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was  difturbed  by  the  ambition  of  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Fer- 
dinand VI.  a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  who  reformed  many  abufes,  and  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  commerce  and  profperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  1759,  he  died  with- 
out iffue,  through  melancholy  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  Ferdinand  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother,'  Charles  III.  then  king  of  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  late  king  of 
Spain,  fon  to  Philip  V.  by  his  wife,  the  princefs  of  Parma. 

He  was  fo  warmly  attached  to  the  family  compaft  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  that 
two  years  after  his  accelTion,  he  even  hazarded  his  American  dominions  to  fupport 
it.  War  being  declared  between  him  and  England,  the  latter  took  from  him  the 
famous  port  and  city  of  Havannah,' in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  thereby  rendered 
herlelf  entirely  miftrefs  of  the  navigation  of  the  Spanifli  plate  fleets.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh,  their  miniflry  thought  proper  haftily  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  in  confequence  of  which  the  Havannah  was  reftored  to  Spain.  In 
1775,  an  expedition  was  concerted  againft  Algiers  by  the  Spanifli  miniftry,  which 
had  a  moft  unfuecefsful  termination.  The  troops,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of 
24,000,  and  who  were  commanded  by  lieutenant-general  Conde  de  O'Reilly, 
landed  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  eaftward  of  the  city  of  Algiers;  but  were 
difgracefully  beaten  back,  and  obliged  to  take  flielter  on  board  their  fliips,  having 
27  officers  killed,  and  191  wounded;  and  301  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2088 
wounded.  In  the  years  i78'"3,  and  1784,  they  renewed  their  attacks  againft  Algiers 
by  fea,  but  after  fpending  much  ammunition,  and  lofing  many  lives,  were  forced 
to  retire  without  doing  that  place  much  injury.. 

When  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  had  fubfifted  ' 
for  fome  time,  and  France  had  taken  part  with  the  latter,  the  court  of  Spain  was 
alfo  prevailed  upon  to  commence  hoftiiities  againft  Great  Britain.    In  particular, 
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the  Spaniards,  in  1779,  began  their  firft  operations,  by  clofely  befieging  Gibraltar, 
both  by  fea  and  land  ;  it  having  been  always  a  great  mortification  to  them,  that  this 
fortrefs  tliould  be  poffefTed  by  the  Englilh. 

The  fiege  was  continued  throughout  the  war  with  occafional  fierce  attacks  on 
both  fides,  though  what  the  garrifon  had  chiefly  to  dread  was  famine;  and  {o  foon 
did  this  begin  to  make  its  appearance,  that  about  the  middle  of  January,  1780, 
not  only  bread,  but  every  article  necefllary  to  the  fupport  of  life,  was  hard  to  be 
procured,  and  only  to  be  purchafed  at  exorbitant  prices.  Captain  Drinkwater,  in 
his  very  interefting  hiftory  of  this  fiege,  informs  us  that  veal,  mutton,  and  beef,  fold 
from  two  ihillings  and  fixpence  to  four  fhiUings  per  pound  ;  frelh  pork  from  two 
to  three  fliillings  ;  fait  beef  and  pork,  one  Ibilling  and  three  pence  per  pound;  fowls, 
eighteeen  Ihillings  per  couple  ;  ducks,  a  guinea  ;  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 
And  though  they  were  frequently  relieved,  yet  the  fame  difliculties  frequently  re- 
turned. However,  the  garrifon  ftill  held  out;  and  though  the  Spanifli  army  and 
train  of  artillerv  continued  daily  to  increafe,  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their  power  feem^ 
ed  to  be  infufficient  to  make  the  leaft  impreflion  on  this  impregnable  fortrefs.  So 
little  regard  indeed  was  paid  to  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
even  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  it  had  been  cufi:omary  with  general  Elliot, 
the  governor,  to  allow  them  to  bring  their  works  to  perfe6lion  and  then  to  demo- 
lifh  them.  The  more  frequently  the  befiegers  were  difappointed,  the  more  eager 
they  feemed  to  accomplifli  their  point.  The  molt  prodigious  number  of  cannon, 
mortars,  and  all  other  deftruftive  engines  of  that  kind,  that  perhaps  ever  were  af- 
fembled  in  anyone  enterprife,  were  now  brought  before  a  fingle  fortrefs,  without 
being  able  to  make  the  leaft  impreflion  upon  it.  By  the  violence  of  their  fire,  in- 
deed, the  houfes  were  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  remove 
to  England ;  but  the  fortifications  of  the  place  were  fcarce  ever  damaged  in  the 
leaft.  The  foldiers  were  fo  much  accuftomed  to  flaells  falling  and  burfting  near  , 
them,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  infenfible  of  danger ;  and  their  officers  were 
frequently  obliged  to  call  to  them  to  avoid  them,  when  juft  ready  to  burft  at  their 
feet.  Our  hiftorian  gives  many  inftances  of  their  deftruftive  power,  particularly  in 
a  wounded  matrofs,  when  a  fliell  from  the  mortar-boats  fell  into  the  ward  of  the  hof- 
pital,  and  rebounding  fell  upon  the  bed  where  he  lay.  The  convalefcents  and  fick, 
in  the  fame  room,  inftantly  fummoned  up  ftrength  to  crawl  out  on  hands  and  knees, 
whilft  the  fufe  was  burning,  but  this  wretched  viftim  was  kept  down  by  the  weight . 
of  the  fliell,  which  after  fome  feconds  burft,  took  off  both  his  legs,  and  fcorched 
him  in  a  dreadful  manner  ;  he  furvived  for  fome  time,  and  only  regretted  that  he 
had  not  been  killed  on  the  batteries.  What  was  more  furprifing,  though  the  fliells, 
by  reafon  of  their  fiery  train,  were  vifible  in  the  air,  and  from  the  length  of  way 
they  had  to  go,  m.ight  have  been  avoided,  the  fight  of  them  was  attended  with  a 
kmd  of  fafcination  in  the  beholder,  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of  motion,  of  which  fevera!  . 
inftances  are  related.  Amidft  this  dreadful  fcene  there  were  two  boys  who  proved 
of  fingular  ufe  to  the  garrifon,  the  acutenefs  of  their  fight  being  fuch  that  they 
could  trace  the  fliot  direftly  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  thus -give  warn- 
ing to  the  foldiers  of  their  danger. 

But  the  grand  attack  was  on  the  13th  of  September  1782,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  de  Criilon,  by  10  battering  fliips,  from  600  to  1400  tons  burden,  car- 
rying in  all  212  brafs  guns  entirely  new,  and  difcharging  fliot  of  26  pounds  weight. 
The  ihowers  of  fliot  and  fliells  which  were  direfited  from  them,  from  their  land- 
batteries,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  various  works  of  the  garrifon,  exhibited  a 
fcene,  of  which  perhaps  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can  furnilli  a  competent  idea. 
It  is  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  four  hundred  pieces  oi  the  heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at 
the  fame  moment;  an  inftance  which  has  fcarcely  occurred  in  any  fiege  fince  the  in- 
vention of  thofe  wonderful  engines  of  deftruftion. 
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The  irrefiftible  impreffion  of  the  red-hot  balls,  which  were  fent  from  the  gar- 
rifon  in  fuch  numbers,  and  in  fuch  direftions,  was  foon  confpicuous  ;  for  in  the 
afternoon  fmoke  was  perceived  to  ilTue  from  the  admiral's  fliip  and  another ;  and 
by  one  in  the  morning  feveral  were  in  flames,  and  numbers  of  rockets  were 
thrown  up  from  each  of  their  fliips  as  fignals  of  diftrefs.  To  refcue  from  the 
flames  thofe  who  were  now  incapable  of  acting  as  enemies,  could  not  be  done 
without  the  greateft  hazard,  by  reafon  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  fliips,  and  the 
previous  difcharge  of  the  guns  as  the  fire  reached  them.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  every 
danger,  brigadier  Curtis  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  an  eminent  manner  in  this  hu- 
mane undertaking,  and,  with  twelve  gun-boats,  faved  nine  officers,  two  priefts, 
and  334  men,  all  Spaniards,  befides  one  officer,  and  eleven  Frenchmen,  who  had 
floated  in  the  preceding  evening. 

Thus  ended  all  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  of  reducing  the  fortrefs  of  Gibral- 
tar. 

In  other  enterprifes  the  Spaniards  proved  more  fuccefsful.  The  ifland  of  Mi- 
norca was  furrendered  to  them  on  the  6th  of  February  1782,  after  having  been 
befieged  for  171  days.  The  garrifon  conlifted  of  no  more  than  2692  men,  while 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  16,000,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de 
Crillon.  The  Spanifii  commander  at  firft  attempted  to  corrupt  the  governor 
(general  Murray) ;  but  this  being  rejefted  with  indignation,  the  fiege  was  com- 
menced in  form ;  and  the  garrifon  would  have  fliewed  themfelves  equally  invin- 
cible with  thofe  of  Gibraltar,  had  it  been  pofiible  to  relieve  them  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fcurvy  foon  made  its  appearance,  and  reduced  them  to  fuch  a  de- 
plorable fituation,  that  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender,  in  fpite  of  every 
efixDrt  of  human  fortitude  or  fkill ;  and  fo  fenfible  were  both  parries  that  this  was 
the  true  caufe,  that  the  Spanifli  general  allowed  them  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  fhouldered,  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying,  while  the  difconfolate  Bri- 
tifli  foldiers  protefted  that  they  furrendered  their  arras  to  God^  and  not  to  the  Spa- 
niards. 

His  late  catholic  majefty  ufed  much  pains  to  oblige  his  fubjefts  to  defiit  from 
their  ancient  drefs  and  manners,  and  carried  his  endeavours  fo  far,  that  it  occa- 
fioned  an  infurre61ion  at  Madrid,  and  o'bliged  him  to  part  with  his  minifter,  the 
marquis  of  Squiilace ;  thereby  affording  an  inftance  of  the  neceility  that  even  de- 
ifpotic  princes  are  under,  of  paying  fome  attention  to  the  inclinations  of  their  fub- 
je6ls. 

The  government  of  Spain  teftified  much  uneafinefs  at  the  French  revolution, 
and  watched  narrowly  thofe  who  fpoke  in  favour  of  its  principles.  The  circula- 
tion of  all  public  papers  and  political  pamphlets  from  France  was  feverely  pro- 
hibited. Ihe  proclamation  againft  'tinkers  and  knife-grinders,  introducing  fedi- 
tious  papers  into  the  kingdom,  and  the  refcript  concerning  ftrangers,  fliew  all  the 
terror  and  weaknefs  of  defpotifm. 

A  fhort  war  arofe  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  The 
emperor  befieged  Ceuta ;  but  peace  is  fince  reftored.  It  was  unjuftly  furmifed, 
that  this  war  was  entered  into,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people,  who 
might  be  impreffed  with  the  afl?airs  of  France. 

The  fudden  difmilhon  of  count  Florida  Blanca  from  the  office  of  prime  minifter, 
originates  in  caufes  not  difciofed.  It  is  imagined  that  the  court  found  this  ftep 
neceffary,  to  appeafe  the  public  murmurs  at  fome  late  meafures,  particularly  the 
edift  concerning  ftrangers,  which  contributed  to.impofe  further  fetters  upon  com- 
merce, and  which  has  fince  been  repealed.  On  the  2Sth  of  February,  1792,  the 
minifter  was  removed,  and  count  dAranda,  an  old  ftatefman,  a  warm  friend  of 
.the  queen  and  nobility  of  France,  fucceeded  to  his  employments  till  fome  other  ar- 
langement  could  be  formed.    It  is  faid,  he  abolilhed  the  fupeiiatendant  tribunal 
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of  police,  a  kind  of  civil  inqullition ;  and  in  other  liberal  meafures,  appeared  to 
fee  the  real  intereil  of  monarchs,  which  is  certainly  to  concede  with  grace,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  defpair  of  the  people  from  recurring  to  force.  His  influence? 
however,  was  but  fliort;  and  has  been  fucceeded  by  that  of  the  duke  d'Alcudia. 

The  irregularities  committed  in  France,  the  indecent  reception  of  the  humane 
interference  of  the  court  of  Spain  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  the  induftry  of  the 
confederated  fovereigns,  have  at  length  engaged  his  catholic  majefly  in  open  hof- 
tilities.    His  declaration  of  war  is  dated  the  23d  of  March,  1793.    His  majefty 
obferves,  that  his  former  moderation  with  refpeft  to  France  proceeded  from  a 
hope,  that  there  might  be  a  polhbility  of  inducing  them  to  atl  on  a  rational  fyf- 
tem  ;  of  reftraining  their  boundlefs  ambition,  and  preventing  the  calamities  of  a 
general  war  throughout  Europe  ;  he  adds,  that  he  long  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  their  king,  Louis  the  XVIth,  and  that  of  his  family, 
Imprefled  with  thefe  fentiments,  he  had  formerly  ordered  two  notes  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  French  miniftry,  in  the  one  of  which  a  neutrality  was  fl:ipulated,  and 
in  the  other,  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops  from  the  frontiers.    That  he  had  in- 
ftrucled  his  charge  d'affaires  in  Paris  to  employ  the  molt  eflicacious  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  king  and  his  unhappy  family,  but  that  he  did  not  ftipulate  their 
enlargement  as  an  exprefs  condition,  hoping  that  it  would  be  fo  conftrued  by  im- 
plication, and  the  omiffion  proceeded  from  delicacy,  and  the  fear  of  injuring  a 
caufe  in  which  he  was  fo  deeply  interefted.    But  to  the  great  grief  and  horror  of 
himfelf  and  his  people,  they  had  proceeded  in  the  moll:  cruel  and  outrageous  of 
their  crimes,  the  ajj'ajfination  of  their  fovereign.    Finally,  that  the  French  had  declar- 
ed war  againft  Spain  on  the  yth  inftant,  which  they  were  already  waging  agairift 
that  country  fmce  the  26th  of  February,  as  appeared  by  letters  of  marque  found 
on  board  one  of  their  privateers,  captured  by  the  Spanifli  fhip  of  war,  the  Ligero, 
Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain,  born  November  11,  1748;  afcended  the  throne 
December  13,  1788  (upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  III.)  and  was  married 
to  Louifa-Maria-Therefa,  princefs  of  Parma,  September  4,  1765,  by  whom  he  has 
iflue, 

1.  Charlotte,  born  April  25,  1775. 

2.  Mary-Louifa,  born  July  9,  1777. 

3.  Philip,  born  Auguft  10,  1783. 

4.  Ferdinand,  born  Oftober  14,  1784. 

5.  Maria-Ifabella,  born  July  6,  1789. 

Brothers  to  the  king. 

1.  Ferdinand,  the  prefent  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  born  in  1751,  married  iti 

1768  to  the  archduchefs  Mary-Cardire-Louifa,  filter  to  Jofeph  11.  late  em- 
peror of  Germany. 

2.  Anthony-Pafcal,  born  December  31,  1755. 


PORTUGAL. 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length       300  l  J  37  and  4^  north  latitude.  - 

Breadth      100  3  1  7  and  10  welt  longitude. 

Containing  32,000  Square  Miles,  with  72  inhabitants  to  each. 

Bou  DARiEs  1  T'^     bounded  by  Spain  on  the  North  and  Ealt,  and  on  the  South 
■■J  A  and  Weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  being  the  moft  wefterly  king- 
dom on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

4  I  Ancient 
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Ancient  names  and  7    This  kingdom  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  called 
DIVISIONS.  3  Lufitania.    The  etymology  of  the  modern  name  is  un- 

certain. It  moft  probably  is  derived  from  fome  noted  harbour  or  port,  to  w^hich 
the  Gauls  (for  fo  ftrangers  are  called  in  the  Celtic)  reforted.  By  the  form  of  the 
country,  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  northern,  middle,  and  fouth- 
ern  provinces. 

Provinces:  Chief  Towns. 

fEntre  Minho  "1  fBraga 


The  Northern  Dm- ;  r\  j       [  !  r\  j  ir- 

r         ^  •  -V  Douro  and         <  Oporto  and  Viana 

lion  contains  i  r 


The  Middle  Divifion_ 
contains 


The  Southern  Divifion 
contains 


Tralos  Montes 
Beira 


iEftremadura 
Entre  Tajo 
Guadiaiia 
Alentejo 
Algarva 


[Miranda  and  Villa  Real 
Coimbra 

Guarda  Caftel  Rodigro 
Lisbon  1 38-42  N.  lat. 
i.isBON|  8-55W.lon. 

.St.  Ubes  and  Leira 
Ebora,  or  Evora 
Portalegre,  Elvas,  Beja 
Lagos 

Faro,  Tavora,  and  Silves 


Sq.  M. 

6814 


12640 


'  8397 


Soil,  air,  and  productions.]  The  foil  of  Portugal  is  not  in  general  equal 
to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  efpecially  in  corn,  which  is  imported  from  other 
countries.  The  fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  Spain,  but  not  fo  highly  flavoured.  The 
Portuguefe  wines,  when  old  and  genuine,  are  efteemed  to  be  very  friendly  to 
the  conftitution,  and  fafe  to  drink  *.  Portugal  contains"  mines,  but  they  are  not 
worked ;  variety  of  gems,  marbles,  and  mill-ftones,  and  a  fine  mine  of  falt-petre, 
near  Lifbon.  Their  cattle  and  poultry  are  but  indifferent  eating.  The  air,  efpe- 
cially about  LiAon,  is  reckoned  foft  and  beneficial  to  confumptive  patients  j  it  is 
not  fo  fearching  as  that  of  Spain,  being  refrefhed  by  the  fea  breezes. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather  rocky,  for  their 
mountains  are  generally  barren :  the  chief  are  thofe  which  divide  Algarva  from. 
Alentejo ;  thofe  of  Tralos  Montes,  and  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  or,  according  to  its  lateft  name,  Tajo. 

Water  and  rivers.]  Though  every  brook  in  Portugal  is  reckoned  a  river, 
yet  the  chief  Portuguefe  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  all  of  them  falling  into- 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  celebrated  for  its  golden  fand^ 
Portugal  contains  feveral  roaring  lakes  and  fprings  ;  fome  of  them  are  abforbent 
even  of  the  lightefl  fubftances,  fuch  as  wood,  cork,  and  feathers  ;  fome,  particu- 
larly one  about  45  miles  from  Lifbon,  are  medicinal  and  fanative ;  and  fome  hot 
baths  are  found  in  the  little  kingdom,  or  rather  province,  of  Algarva., 

Promontories  and  bays.]  The  promontories  or  capes  of  Portugal  are  Cape 
Mondego,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mondego ;  Cape  Roca,  at  the  north  en- 
trance of  the  river  Tajo  ;  Cape  Efpithel,  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the  river  Tajo ; 
and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  fouth-wefl  point  of  Algarva.  The  bays  are  thofe  of 
Cadoan,  or  St.  Ubes,  fouth  of  Lifbon,  and  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarva. 

Animals.]  The  fea-fifh,  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  are  reckoned  excellent; 
on  the  land,  the  hogs  and  kids  are  tolerable  eating.  Their  mules  are  fure,  and 
ferviceable  both  for  draught  and  carriage ;  and  their  horfes,  though  flight,  are 
lively. 


*  The  Port-wines  are  made  in  the  diftricft  round 
Oporto,  which  does  not  produce  one  half  the 
quantity  that  is  confumed  under  that  name  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  only.    The  merchants  in  that 


city  have  very  fpacious  wine  vaults,  capable  of 
holding  6  or  7000  pipes,  and  it  is  faid  that  20,000 
are  yearly  exported  from  Oporto. 

Population^ 
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PopiTLATiON,  INHABITANTS,  MAN-)     According  to  the  bell  Calculation,  Por- 
NERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  J  tugal  Contains  near  two  millions  of  in- 

habitants. By  a  furvey  made  in  the  year  1732,  there  were  in  that  kingdom  3344 
parilhes,  and  1,742,230  lay  perlbns  (which  is  but  522  laity  to  each  parilh  on  a  me- 
dium), befides  about  300,000  eccleliaftics  of  both  fexes. 

The  modern  Portuguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  enterpriling  fpirit  that  rendered 
their  forefathers  fo  illtiftrious  300  years  ago.  Ever  fince  their  fubjugation  by  Spain, 
they  have  degenerated  in  all  their  virtues ;  though  fome  noble  exceptions  are  ftill 
remaining  among  them,  and  no  people  are  fo  little  obliged  as  the  Portuguefe  are  to 
the  reports  of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  Their  degeneracy  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
weaknefs  of  their  monarchy,  which  renders  them  inactive,  for  fear  of  difobliging 
their  powerful  neighbours ;  and  that  inafilivity  has  proved  the  fource  of  pride,  and 
other  unmanly  vices.  Treachery  has  been  laid  to  their  charge,  as  well  as  ingrati- 
tude, and  above  all,  an  intemperate  paffion  for  revenge.  They  are,  if  poliible, 
.more  fuperftitious,  and,  both  in  high  and  common  life,  affeft  more  Hate  than  the 
Spaniards  themfelves.  Among  the  lower  people,  thieving  is  often  praSlifed ;  and 
ail  ranks  are  accufed  of  being  unfair  in  their  dealings,  efpecially  with  ftrangers. 
It  is  hard,  however,  to  fay,  what  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  charafter  of  the 
Portuguefe,  by  the  diminution  of  prieltly  influence,  and  by  that  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dency, with  regard  to  commercial  affairs,  which  is  now  fo  much  .encouraged  by 
their  court  and  miniftry. 

The  Portuguefe  are  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  Spanirds,  whofe  ha- 
bits and  cuftoms  they  imitate,  the  nobility  however  afFefting  to  be  more  gaily  and 
richly  dreifed.  The  charatleriftical  diftinftion  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Coftigan :  "  In  Spain  the  [Hidalgo)  nobleman  is  what 
he  ought  to  be  ;  brave,  .fincere,  and  liberal,  both  in  his  fentiments  and  aStions — in 
this  country  he  is  perfeftly  the  reverfe.  As  you  defcend  among  the  Spaniards,  the 
national  character  vitiates,  and  it  is  well  known  the  Spanifli  peafant  is  a  proud, 
beggarly,  infolent,  brutal  animal — in  this  country  (Portugal)  the  lower  you  defcend 
in  rank,  the  perfonal  charafter  rifes  and  improves  upon  you  ;  and  you  will  hardly 
meet  with  a  peafant  who  is  not  courteous  and  affable  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country."  The  Portuguefe  ladies  are  thin  and  fmall  of  ftature. 
Their  complexion  is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  expreflive,  and  their  features  gene- 
rally regular.  They  are  efteemed  generous,  m.odefl:,  and  witty.  They  drefs  like 
the  Spaniih  ladies,  with  much  awkwardnefs  and  affefted  gravity,  but  in  general 
more  magnificently  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  hufbands  to  exa6t  from  their  fer- 
vants  an  homage,  that  in  other  countries  is  paid  only  to  royal  perfonages.  The 
furniture  of  the  houfes,  efpecially  of  their  grandees,  is  rich  to  excefs ;  and  they 
maintain  an  incredible  number  of  domeitics,  as  they  feldom  difcharge  any  whofur- 
vive,  after  ferving  their  anceflors.  The  poorer  fort  have  fcarcely  any  furniture  at 
all ;  for  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  fit  always  crofs-legged  on  the  ground. 

The  Portuguefe  peafant  has  never  reaped  any  advantage  from  the  benefits  of 
foreign  trade,  and  of  the  fine  and  vaft  countries  the  kings  of  Portugal  poffelfed  in 
Africa  and  the  Eafl,  or  of  thofe  ftill  remaining  to  them  in  South  America.  The 
only  foreign  luxury  he  is  yet  acquainted  with  is  tobacco ;  and  when  his  feeble 
purfe  can  reach  it,  he  purchafes  a  dried  .Newfoundland  cod-fifh  but  this  is  a  regale 
he  dares  feldom  afpire  to.  A  piece  of  bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  faltcd 
pilchard,  or  a  head  of  garlick,  to  give  that  bread  a  flavour,  compofe  his  (landing 
difh;  and  if  he  can  get  a  bit  of  the  hog,  the  ox,  or  the.  calf  he  himfelf  fattens,  to 
regale  his  wretched  family  at  Chriftmas  or  Eafter,  he  has  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
w^orldly  happinefs. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  of  Portugal  is  popery  in  the  ftri£feft 
fenfe.    The  Portuguefe  have  a  patriarch ;  but  formerly  he  depended  entirely  upon 
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the  pope,  unlefs  when  a  quarrel  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Lifbon. 
The  power  of  his  holinefs  in  Portugal  has  been  of  late  fo  much  curtailed,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  religious  Itate  of  that  country :  what  is  certain  is,  that 
the  royal  revenues  are  greatly  increafed,  at  the  expence  of  the  religious  infti- 
tutions  in  the  kingdom.  The  power  of  the  inquifition  is  now  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  converted  to  a  ftate-trap  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crown. 

The  baneful  influence  of  their  fuperftition  is,  however,  too  obvious ;  for,  fays  a  late 
traveller,  this  little  country  prefents  a  llriking  inflance  how  far  the  human  mind 
and  charafter  may  be  depraved  and  corrupted,  by  the  unhappy  effefts  of  a  domi- 
neering and  fiftitious  mode  of  worlliip,  which  has  almoft  fupprelfed  every  fentiment 
of  virtue.    Here  the  practice  and  exercife  of  thofe  difpofitions  of  piety,  gratitude, 
generofity,  benevolence,  and  univerfal  charity,  which  would  often  arife  naturally  in 
the  breails  of  moft  men,  if  only  left  to  themfelves,  are  diverted,  and  another  and 
moft  pernicious  direftion  is  given  to  them.    The  great  objeft  of  charity,  all  over 
this  country  and  Spain,  is  the  relieving  of  the  fouls  in  purgatory,  by  lavifliing 
money  on  churches  and  convents,  for  maffes  to  be  faid  on  that  account :  and  fuch 
an  influence  has  the  belief  of  that  ideal  place  of  torment,  that  it  will  fqueeze  hard 
cafli  from  between  the  fingers  of  many  a  mifer,  when  no  other  confideration  could 
have  produced  that  effeft ;  nay,  fo  depraved  are  the  underftandings  of  the  beft- 
intentioned  people,  by  the  perverle  leffons  of  their  fpiritual  direftors,  that  their 
charitable  donations  to  people  in  diftrefs  are  unaccompanied  with  thofe  liberal  and 
difinterefted  motives  of  relieving  the  neceffitous  and  comforting  the  afflifted,  which 
are  the  bed  ftimulatives  to  fuch  actions,  and  are  divefted  of  much  of  their  excel- 
lency, by  being  beftowed  from  perfonal  and  felfilh  confiderations.    As  the  inter- 
ceffions  of  others,  efpecially  of  perfons  who  have  once  addrefs  enough  to  be  looked 
on  by  the  multitude  as  of  extraordinary  fan£l:ity,  are  reckoned  of  the  greateft  avail; 
fo  wherever  fuch  a  perfon  or  perfons  appear,  they  are  frequented  by  thofe  whofe 
Gonfciences  accufe  them  of  any  deadly  fins,  who  load  fuch  devotees  with  alms  and 
charitable  gifts,  charging  them  at  the  fame  time  to  intercede  earnefiily  in  their 
favour  with  the  Virgin,  or  with  their  particular  faint  or  angel,  to  reprefent  the 
charities  they  have  done,  and  to  requeftthat,  in  confideration  of  thefe,  fo  much  may 
be  difcounted  from  the  degree  of  punifhment  their  fins  may  be  found  to  deferve; 
uftabliChing  by  this  means  a  fort  of  account  current  of  debtor  and  creditor,  between 
themfelves  and  the  Almighty,  or  his  agents.  And  fo  univerfal  is  this  notion  among 
the  people,  that  when  they  give  charity  to  a  common  beggar  in  the  ftreets,  they 
charge  that  beggar  to  pray  for  them,  that  fuch  charity  may  be  admitted  in  difcount 
of  their  tranfgreffions,  and  which  the  beggar  faithfully  engages  to  do. 

Archbishopricks  and  bishopricks.]  The  archbifliopricks  are  thofe  of 
Braga,  Evora,  and  Lifbon.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  ten  fuffragan  bilhops  j  the 
fecond,  two;  and  the  laft,  ten,  including  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
abroad.  The  patriarch  of  Lilbon  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and  a  perfon  of  the 
higheft  birth. 

Language.]  The  Portuguefe  language  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Spain, 
and  that  provincially.  Their  Pater-nofter  runs  thus  :  Padre  nojjb  que  ejtas  tios  Ceos, 
fanBificado  Jeio  o  tu  nome  ;  venha  a  tios  tua  reyno,  feia  feita  a  tua  votade,  ajji  nos  Ceos, 
comma  na  terra.  O  paonejfa  de  cadadia,  dono  lo  oei  nejiro  dia.  E  perdoa  nos.,  fenhor,  as 
nojpis  dividas,  aJJi  como  nos  perdoamos  a  nos  nojfos  devedores.  E  nao  nos  dexes  cahir  om 
tentatio,  mas  libra  nos  do  mal.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Thefe  are  fo  few,  that  they  are  mentioned 
with  indignation,  even  by  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  themfelves,  who  have  the  fmall- 
cft  tincture  of  literature.  Some  efforts,  though  very  weak,  have  of  late  been  made 
by  a  few,  to  draw  their  countrymen  from  this  deplorable  ftate  of  ignorance.    It  is;. 
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unlverfally  allowed  that  the  defe£l:  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  genius/ but  of  a 
proper  education.  The  anceftors  of  the  prefent  Portuguefe  were  certainly  poffelTed 
of  more  true  knowledge,  with  regard  to  aftronomy,  geography,  and  navigation, 
than  any  European  nation,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  for  fome 
time  after.  Camoens,  who  himfelf  was  a  great  adventurer  and  voyager,  was 
poffelTed  of  a  true,  but  neglefted  poetical  genius. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are,  Coimbra,  founded  in  1291  by  king  Dennis;  and 
which  had  tifty  profefTors ;  but  it  has  been  lately  put  under  fome  new  regulations. 
Evora,  founded  in  1559  ;  and  the  college  of  the  nobles  at  Lilbon,  where  the  young 
nobility  have  an  opportunity  (of  which  few  of  them  profit)  of  being  educated  in 
every  branch  of  polite  learning,  and  the  fciences.  All  the  books  that  did  belong- 
to  the  ban  filed  Jefuits  are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  very  large  library.  The 
Engliih  lansrua^e  is  likewife  tauffht  in  this  college.  Here  is  alfo  a  collesre  where 
young  gentlemen  are  educated  in  the  fcience  of  engineering,  and  when  qualified, 
get  commilhons  in  that  corps. 

Curiosities.]  The  lakes  and  fountains  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of  fome  caftles  in  the  Mooriih  tafte  are  ftill 
ftanding.  The  Roman  bridge  and  aqueduft  at  Coimbra  are  almoft  entire,  and  de- 
fervedly  admired.  The  walls  of  Santareen  are  faid  to  be  of  Roman  work  likewife. 
The  church  and  monaftery  near  .,Lifbon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried, 
are  inexprelfibly  magnificent  ;  and  feveral  monafteries  in  Portugal  are  dug  out  of 
the  hard  rock.  The  chapel  of  St.  I^och  is  probably  one  of  the  fineft  and  richeft 
in  the  world  ;  the  paintings  are  mofaio  work,  fo  curioufly  wrought  with  ftones  of 
all  colours,  as  to  aftonifli'  the  behbMers.  To  thefe  curiofities  we  may  add,  that 
the  king  is  pofTeffed  of  the  largefi:,  though  not  the  moft  valuable  diamond,  in  the 
world.    It  was  found  in  Br-afil. 

Chief  cities.]  Lilbon  is  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  is  thought  to  contain 
200,000  inhabitants.  Great  part  of  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  which  alfo 
fet  the  remainder  on  fire,  upon  All-Saints'-day,  1755.  It  ftiil  contains  many  mag- 
nificent palaces,  churches,  and  public  buildings.  Its  fituation  (rifing  from  the 
Tagus  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent)  renders  its  appearance  at  once  delightful  and 
fuperb,  and  it  is  defervedly  accounted  the  greateft  port  in  Europe,  next  to  London 
and  Amfterdam.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  and  fecure,  and  the  city  itfelf  is  guard- 
ed from  any  fudden  attack  tovi^'ards  the  fea,  by  forts,  which  could  make  however 
but  a  poor  defence  againft  fliips  of  war.  All  that  part  of  the  city  that  was  demo- 
liflied  by  the  earthquake,  is  planned  out  in  the  moft  regular  and  commodious  form. 
Some  large  fquares  and  many  ftreets  are  already  built.  The  ftreets  form  right 
angles,  and  are  broad  and  fpacious.  The  houfes  are  lofty,  elegant  and  uniform  ; 
and  being  built  of  white  ftone,  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  llie  fecond  city  in 
this  kingdom  is  Oporto,  which  is  computed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
chief  article  of  commerce  in  this  city  is  wine ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  half  the 
fliops  in  the  city  are  coopers.  The  merchants  affemble  daily  in  the  chief  ftreet  to  . 
tranfadl:  bufinefs ;  and  are  protefted  from  the  fun  by  fail-cloths  hung  acrofs  from 
the  oppofite  houfes.  About  thirty  Englifh  families  refide  here,  who  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  wine  trade. 

Agriculture,  commerce,7     With  regard  to  agriculture,  this  country  is  in 
AND  manufactures.      J  a  moft  wretched  ftate,  producing  grain  for  only 
three  months'  confumption,  which  renders  corn  the  moft  confiderable  article  of 
importation. 

The,  Portuguefe  exchange  their  wine,  fait,  fruits,  and  moft  of  their  own  ma- 
terials, for  foreign  manufactures.  They  make  a  little  linen,  and  fome  coarfe  filk 
and  woollen,  with  a  variety  of  ftraw  work,  and  are  excellent  in  preferving  and 
candying  fruits.  The  commerce  of  Portugal,  though  feemingly  extenfive,  proves 
of  little  folid  benefit  to  her,  as  the  European  nations,  trading  with  her,  engrofs  all 
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die  produftlons  of  her  colonies,  as  well  as  her  own  native  commodities,  as  her 
gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  fugars,  cocoa-nuts,  fine  red-wood,  tobacco,  hides,  and 
4he  drugs  of  Brafil ;  her  ivory,  ebony,  fpices,  and  drugs  of  Africa  and  Eaft  India, 
in  exchange  for  the  almoft  numberlefs  manufactures,  and  the  vaft  quantities  of 
corn  and  fait  fifli,  fupplied  by  thofe  European  nations,  and  by  the  Engliih  North 
American  colonies. 

The  Portuguefc  foreign  fettlements  are,  however,  not  only  of  immenfe  value, 
but  vaftly  improVeable :  Brafil,  the  ifles  of  Cape  Verd,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 
They  bring  gold  from  their  plantations  on  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
likewife  flaves  for  manufacturing  th«ir  fugars  and  tobacco  in  Brafil  and  their  South 
American  fettlements. 

What  the  valu-e  of  thefe  may  be,  is  unknown,  perhaps,  to  themfelves ;  but  they 
certainly  abound  in  all  the  precious  ftones,  and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
•other  commodities  that  are  produced  in  the  Spanifh  dominions  there.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  king's  fifth  of  gold  fent  from  Brafil  amounts  annually  to  300,000!, 
fterling,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  contraband  trade.  The  little  fliipping  the  Por- 
tuguefe  have  is  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  Have  trade ;  and  in  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Goa,  their  chief  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  their  other 
pofTeffions  there,  as  Dieu,  Daman,  Macao,  &c. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  crown  of  Portugal  is  abfolute  ;  but 
the  nation  ftill  preferves  an  appearance  of  its  ancient  free  conftitution,  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cortes  or  ftates,  confifting,  like  our  parliaments,  of  clergy,  nobility,  and 
commons-  They  pretend  to  a  right  of  being  confulted  upon  the  impofition  of 
new  taxes,  but  the  only  real  power  they  have  is,  that  their  affent  is  neceffary  in 
every  new  regulation,  v/ith  regard  to  the  fucceflTion.  In  this  they  are  indulged, 
to  prevent  all  future  difputes  on  that  account. 

The  nature  of  this  government  may  be  fairly  pronounced  the  moft  defpotic  of 
any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  eftabliflied  law  is  generally  a  dead  letter,  except- 
ing where  its  decrees  are  carried  into  execution  by  the  fupplementary  mandates 
of  the  fovereign,  which  are  generally  employed  in  defeating  the  purpofes  of 
fafety  and  protection  which  law  is  calculated  to  extend  equally  over  all  the 
fubjeCts. 

Here  the  people  have  no  more  Ihare  in  the  direCtion  of  government,  in  enatting 
iaws,  and  hi  the  regulating  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  than  they  have  in  Ruflia, 
or  China.  How  would  an  Englilhman,  alive  to  all  the  feelings  of  civil  liberty, 
tremble  at  reading  the  preamble  of  every  new  law  publiflied  here !  and  which 
runs  thus,  /,  the  king,  in  virtue  of  my  ozvn  cat'taln  knowledge,  of  my  royal  will  and 
pleafure,  and  of  my  full,  fupreme,  and  arbitrary  poiver,  zvhich  I  hold  only  of  God,  and 
for  which  I  am  accountable  to  no  man  on  earth,  I  do  in  confequence  order  and  command, 
&c.  &c." 

All  great  preferments,  both  fplritual  and  temporal,  are  difpofed  of  in  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate,  which  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
with  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  A  council  of  war  regulates  all  military  affairs,  as  the 
tr  cafury  courts  do  the  finances.  The  council  of  the  palace  is  the  higheft  tTibunal 
that  can  receive  appeals^  but  the  Cafa  da  Supplicacao  is  a  tribunal  from  which  no 
appeal  can  be  brought.  The  laws  of  Portugal  are  contained  in  three  duodecimo 
voiumes,  and  have  the  civil  law  for  their  foundation. 

Revenues  and  taxe's.]  Ihe  revenues  of  the  crown  amount  to  above 
3,000,000  and  a  half,  fterling,  annually.  The  cuftoms  and  duties  on  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported  are  exceffive,  and  farmed  out  ;  but  if  the  Portuguefe 
miniftry  fhould  fucceed  in  all  their  projeCts,  and  in  eftabliihing  exclufive  compa- 
nies, to  the  prejudice  of  the  Britiih  trade,  the  inhabitants  will  be  able  to  bear 
thcfe  taxes  without  murmuring.    Foreign  merchandife  pays  23  per  cent,  on 
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Importation,  and  filli  from  Newfoundland,  25  per  cent.  Fifli  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bouring feas  and  rivers  pay  27  per  cent,  and  the  tax  upon  lands  and  cattle  that 
are  fold  is  10  per  cent.  The  king  draws  a  conliderable  revenue  from  the  feveral 
orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  he  is  grand  mafter.  The  pope,  in  confideration 
of  the  large  fums  he  draws  out  of  Portugal,  gives  the  king  the  money  arifing 
from  indulgences  to  eat  fiefli  at  times  prohibited,  &:c.  The  king's  revenue  is 
now  greatly  increafed  by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Jefuits,  and  other  religious  orders 
and  inftitutions. 

Military  and  marine  strength  ]  The  Portuguefe  government  ufed  to- 
depend  chiefly  for  protection  on  England ;  and  therefore,  for  many  years,  they 
greatly  negledied  their  army  and  fleet :  but  the  fame  friendly  connection  between. 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  does  not  at  prefent  fubfift.  In  the  late  reign,  though, 
they  received  the  mod  effeftual  alhftance  from  England,  when  invaded  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  his  moft  faithful  majefty  judged  it  expedient  to  raife  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops,  who  were  chiefly  difciplined  by  foreign  officers.  Since 
that  period  the  army  has  been  again  neglefted,  no  proper  encouragement  being 
given  to  foreign  officers,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  difcipline  of  the  troops  5  fo 
that  the  military  force  of  Portugal  is  now  again  inconffderable,  amounting^  it  is 
faid,  to  25,000  men.  The  naval  force  of  this  kingdom  is  about  feventeen  iliips  of 
war,  including  fix  frigates. 

Royal  titles  and  arms.]  The  king's  titles  are,  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
Algarves,  lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  navigation,  conqueft,  and  commerce  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Brafil.  The  lafl:  king  was  complimented ,  by  the 
pope,  with  the  title  of  His  Moil:  Faitliful  Majefty.  That  of  his  eldeff:  fon  is. 
Prince  of  BraffL 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  argent,  five  efcutcheons,  azure,  placed  crofs-wife, 
each  charged  with  as  many  befants  as  the  flrfl:,  placed  faltier-wife,  and  pointedg 
fable,  for  Portugal.  The  fliield  bordered,  gules,  charged  with  feven  towers,  or, 
three  in  chief,  and  two  in  each  flanch.  The  fupporters  are  two  winged  dragons, 
and  the  creff:  a  dragon,  or,  under  two  fianches,  and  the  bafe  of  the  fl:iield  appears 
at  the  end  of  it  5  two  croflTes,  the  firft  flower-de-luce,  vert,  which  is  for  the  order 
of  Aviez,  and  the  fecond  patee,  gules,  for  the  order  of  Chriffij  the  motto  is  change- 
able, each  king  aflTuming  a  new  one ,  but  it  is  frequently  thefe  words.  Pro  Rege  et 
Grege,  "  For  the  King  and  the  People." 

Nobility  and  orders.]  The  titles  and  diff:in6lions  of  their  nobility  are  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spain.  Their  orders  of  knighthood  are  three  ;  i.  That  of 
Avis,  or  Aviez,  firff:  inftituted  by  Alphonfus  Henriquez,  king  of  Portugal,  in  the 
year  1147,  as  a  military  and  religious  order,  on  account  of  his  taking  Evora  from 
the  Moors.  In  I2i3,it  was  fubjeft  to  the  order  of  Calatrava  in  Spain;  but  when 
Don  John  of  Portugal  feized  the  crown,  he  made  it  again  independent.  The  badge 
is  a  crofs  fleury,  enamelled  green,  and  between  each  angle  a  fleur-de-lis,  gold  :  it 
is  worn  pendent  to  a  green  ribbon  round  the  neck.  2.  The  "  Order  of  St.  James," 
inftituted  by  Dennis  I.  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1310,  becaufe  under  that 
faint's  protection  he  became  viftorious  over  the  Moors;  he  endowed  the  order 
with  great  privileges.  The  knights  profefs  chaftity,  hofpitality,  and  obedience, 
and  none  are  admitted  till  they  prove  the  gentility  of  their  blood.  Their  enflgn  is 
a  red  fword,  the  habit  white,  and  their  principal  convent  is  at  Dalmela.  3,  The 
"  Order  of  was  inftituted  in  13 17,  by  Dennis  I.  of  Portugal,  to  engage  the- 

nobility  to  affift  him  more  powerfully  againft  the  Moors.    The  knights- obtained . 
great  pofleflions,  and  elefted  their  grand  raafter,  till  1 52^,  when  Pope  Adrian  Vi._ 
conferred  that  office  on  John  III.  and  his  fucceffbrs  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This 
order  is  under  the  fame  regulations,  and  enjoys  the  fame  privileges  as  that  of 
Calatrava  in  Spain ;  the  badge  is  a  crofs  pattee,,  red,  charged  with  a  crofS;,  whit'], 
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worn  pendent  to  a  broad  fcarlet  ribbon  round  the  neck,  and  on  days  of  ceremony 
to  a  collar  compofed  of  three  chains  of  gold.  By  the  ftatutes,  the  knights  Ihould 
prove  the  nobility  of  their  defcent  for  four  generations;  but  the  order  is  now  indif- 
criminately  given  to  all  kinds  of  people  who  profefs  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  is  very  little  regarded.  Thefe  orders  have  fmall  commanderies  and  revenues 
annexed  to  them,  but  are  in  fmall  efteem.  The  "  Order  of  Malta''  hath  likewife 
23  commanderies  in  Portugal. 

History  of  Portugal.]  This  kingdom  comprehends  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ancient  Lufitania,  and  fliared  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  Spanifti  provinces 
in  the  contefts  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans ;  and  in  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empirCj  was  fucceflively  conquered  by  the  Suevi,  Alans,  Vifigoths, 
and  Moors.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Alphonfus  VI.  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon, 
rewarded  Henry,  grandfon  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  for  his  bravery  and  afliftance 
againft  the  Moors,  with  his  daughter,  and  that  part  of  Portugal  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chriftians.  Henry  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alphonfus  Henry,  in  the  year 
1095,  Vv'ho  gained  a  decilive  victory  over  five  Moorifli  kings,  in  July  1139.  This 
victory  proved  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  Portugal,  for  Alphonfus  was  then  pro- 
claimed king  by  his  foldiers.  He  reigned  40  years,  and  was  efteenied  for  his  cou- 
rag-e  and  love  of  learnin":.  His  defcendants  maintained  themfelves  on  the  throne 
for  fome  centuries ;  indeed  Sancho  11.  was  expelled  trom  his  dominions  for  cowar- 
dice in  the  year  1240. 

Dennis  I.  or  Dionyfius,  was  called  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  he  built  and  rebuilt 
44  cities  and  towns  in  Portugal,  founded  the  military  order  of  Chrift,  and  was  a 
very  fortunate  prince.  He  reigned  46  years.  Under  his  fuccelfor  Alphonfus  IV. 
happened  feveral  earthquakes  at  Liibon,  which  threw  down  part  of  the  city,  and 
dellroyed  many  lives.  John.  I.  was  illuftrious  for  his  courage,  prudence,  and  con- 
quefts  in  Africa  ;  under  him  Madeira  was  firlt  difcovered  in  the  year  1420,  and  the 
Canaries;  he  took  Ceuta,  and  after  a  reign  of  49  years,  died  in  the  year  1433. 
In  the  reign  of  Alphonfo  V.  about  1480,  the  Portuguefe  difcovered  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  John  II.  they  difcovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  kingdom  of  Moni-Congo,  and  fettled  colonies,  and  built  forts 
at  Guinea  in  Africa,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Emanuel,  furnamed  the  Great,  fucceed- 
ed him  in  1495,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecelTors,  fitting  out  fleets  for 
new  difcoveries.  Vafco  de  Gama,  under  him,  cruifed  along  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca and  Ethiopia,  and  landed  in  Indoftan ;  and  in  the  year  1500,  Alvarez  difcovered 
Brafil. 

John  III.  fucceeded  in  1521,  and  while  he  loft  fome  of  his  African  fettlements, 
made  new  acquiiitions  in  the  Indies..  He  fent  the  famous  Xavier,  as  a  mifi.ionary 
to  Japan,  and  in  the  height  of  his  zeal,  eftabliflied  that  infernal  tribunal,  the  in- 
quifition,  in  Portugal,  anno  1526,  againft  the  entreaties  and  remonftrances  of  his 
people.  Sebaftian,  his  grandfon,  fucceeded  him  in  1557,  andundq'took  a  crufade 
againft  the  Moors  in  Africa.  In  1 578,  in  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lucco,  he  was  defeated,  and  either  flain  or 
drowned.  Henry,  a  cardinal,  and  uncle  to  the  unfortunate  Sebaftian,  being  the 
fon  of  Emanueh  fucceeded,  but  died  without  iflfue  in  the  year  1580 ;  on  which, 
Anthony,  prior  of  Crato,  was  chofen  king,  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Phi- 
lip 11.  of  Spain,  as  has  been  obferved  in  our  hiftory  of  that  country,  pretended 
that  the  crown  belonged  to  him  becaufe  his  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  grandmother  of  the  |)rinces  of  Braganza  ;  and  fent  the  duke  of  Alva,  with  a 
powerful  force,  who  fubdued  the  country,  and  proclaimed  his  mafter  king  of  Por- 
tugal, the  1 2th  of  September,  1580. 

The  viceroys  under  Philip  and  his  two  fucceflbrs,  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  be- 
haved towards  the  Portugufe  with  great  rapacity  and  violence.    The  Spanifti  mi- 
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iilfters  treated  them  as  vaflals  of  Spain  ;  and  by  their  repeated  a£ts  of  oppreffion 
and  tyranny,  they  i'o  kindled  the  hatred  and  courage  of  the  Portuguefe,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  revolt  at  Lilbon,  the  ift  of  December,  1640.  The  people  obliged  John 
duke  of  Brnganza,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  to  accept  it,  and  he  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  John  IV.  almoft  without  bloodfhed,  and  the  foreign 
fettlements  alfo  acknowledged  him  as  their  fovereign.  A  fierce  war  fubfifted  for 
many  years  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  re- 
unite them  proved  vain,  fo  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  February,  1668,  by 
which  Portugal  was  declared  to  be  free  and  independent. 

The  Portuguefe  could  not  have  fupported  themfelves  under  their  revolt  from 
Spain,  had  not  the  latter  power  been  engaged  in  wars  with  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  that  prince,  having  mar- 
ried a  princefs  of  Portugal,  prevailed  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  give  up  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  kingdom.    Alphonfo,  fon  to  John  IV.  was  then  king  of  Portugal. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  difagree  at  once  with  his  wife  and  his  brother  Peter ; 
and  they  uniting  their  interefts,  not  only  forced  Alphonfo  to  refign  his  crown,  but 
obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  for  their  marriage,  which  was  aSlually  con- 
fummated.    Ihey  had  a  daughter;  but  Peter,  by  a  fecond  marriage,  had  fons,  the 
eldeil  of  whom  was  John,  his  fucceffor,  and  father  to  the  late  king  of  Portugal. 
John,  like  his  father,  joined  the  grand  confederacy  formed  by  king  William ; 
but  neither  of  them  were  of  much  fervice  in  humbling  the  power  of  France.  On 
the  contrary,  John  almoft  ruined  the  allies,  by  occalioning  the  lofs  of  the  great 
battle  of  Almanza,  in  1707.    He  died  in  1750,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Jofeph,  whofe  reign  was  neither  happy  to  himfelf,  nor  fortunate  for  his  people. 
The  fatal  earthquake,  in  1755,  overwhelmed  his  capital,  and  fliook  his  kingdom 
to  the  centre.    His  fucceeding  adminiftration  was  not  diftinguilhed  by  the  affec- 
tion that  it  acquired  at  home,  or  the  reputation  which  it  fuftained  abroad.    It  was 
deeply  ftained  with  domeftic  blood,  and  rendered  odious  by  excefTive  and  horrible 
cruelty.    In  September,  1758,  the  king  was  attacked  by  affafEns,  and  narrowly 
efcaped  with  his  lite,  in  a  folitary  place  near  his  country  palace  of  Belem.  The, 
families  of  Aveira,  and  Tavora,  were  deflroyed  by  torture,  in  confequence  of  an 
accufation  exhibited  againfl  them,  of  having  confpired  againfl  the  king's  life.  But 
they  were  condemned  without  any  proper  evidence,  and  their  innocence  has  been 
fince  publicly  and  authentically  declared.    From  this  fuppofed  confpiracy  is  dated 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  (who  were  conjectured  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot)  from  all  parts  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  being  one  of  the  moll  important  events 
which  have  hitherto  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  having  originated  in 
the  court  of  Portugal,  deferves  fome  notice  in  this  place.  The  attive  genius  of 
this  order,  which  penetrated  the  remotcfl  countries  of  Afia,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  preceding  centurv,  directed  their  attention  to  the  extenfive  continent  of 
America,  as  a  proper  object  of  their  miffions.  Conduced  by  their  diflinguiflicd 
leader,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  they  formed  a  confiderable  fettlement  in  the  province 
of  Paraguay,  and  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  inflrufting  the  Indians  in  arts,  religion, 
and  the  more  fimple  manutaftures,  and  accuftoming  them  to  the  bleffmgs  of  fecu- 
rity  and  order.  A  few  Jefuits  prefided  over  many  thoufand  Indians ;  they  foon, 
however,  altered  their  views,  and  direfted  them  altogether  to  the  increafe  of  the 
opulence  and  power  of  their  order.  Immenfe  quantities  of  gold  were  annually 
tranfporied  to  Europe  ;  and  in  the  defign  of  fecurmg  to  themfelves  and  independent 
empire  in  thefe  regions,  they  induflrioufly  cut  off  all  communication  with  both  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguefe  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  infpired  the  Indians 
with  the  mofi:  determined  oppofition  to  thofe  nations.    Such  was  the  llaie  of  af- 
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fairsj  when,  in  the  year  1750,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  courts  of  Lifbon 
and  Madrid,  which  afcertained  the  limits  of  their  refpe6tive  dominions  in  South 
America.  Such  a  treaty  was  death  to  the  proje61:s  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  confe- 
quence  was  a  violent  conteft  between  the  united  forces  of  the  tv/o  European  powers, 
and  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  incited  by  the  Jefuits.  The  crafty  and  vindiftive 
marquis  of  Pombal,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  from  performing  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mon foldier  in  the  chara£ler  of  a  cadet,  to  be  abfolute  mmifter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  could  not  eafiiy  forget  this  refra£lory  conduft ;  and  perhaps  he  might  ap- 
prehend the  downfall  of  his  own  authority,  unlefs  fome  decifive  check  was  given 
to  the  growing  influence  of  this  dangerous  fociety.  Whether  there  was  a  foundation 
or  not  for  the  report  of  the  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  king,  or  whether  the 
difcontented  Jefuits  were  really  concerned  with  the  unfortunate  noblemen  who 
fuffered  on  that  account,  or  not,  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  was  fufiicient  that  it 
afforded  a  fpecious  pretence  for  this  expert,  but  unprincipled  ftatefman,  to  rid 
himfelf  of  enemies,  whom  he  could  not  regard  in  any  other  than  a  formidable  light. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  therefore,  the  Jefuits  of  all  defcriptions  were 
baniflied  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  the  plea  that  certain  of  their  order  were 
concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king  in  1758,  and  their  efFefls  were 
confifcated.  The  hoflilities,  which  commenced  not  long  after  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  ferved  a  little  to  protraft  the  exiilence  of  the  Jefuits  in  the  latter  king- 
dom ;  the  jealoufy,  however,  which  their  conduft  had  excited  in  the  court  of 
Madrid,  lay  dormant  only  for  a  while,  and  when  a  fit  opportunity  prefentedj  no 
nation  in  Europe  was  more  clamorous  for  their  abolition. 

In  1762,  when  a  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England,  the  Spaniards,  and 
their  allies  the  French,  pretended  to  force  his  faithful  majefty  into  their  alliance, 
and  to  garrifon  his  fea-towns  againft  the  Englifli  with  their  troops.  The  king  of 
Portugal  rejetled  this  propofal,  and  declared  war  againft  the  Spaniards,  who,  with- 
out reTiftance,  entered  Portugal  with  a  confiderable  army,  while  a  body  of  French 
threatened  it  from  another  quarter.  Some  have  doubted  whether  any  of  thefe  courts 
were  in  earneft  upon  this  occafion,  and  whether  the  whole  of  the  pretended  war 
was  not  concerted  to  force  England  into  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in  confi- 
deration  of  Portugal's  apparent  danger.  It  is  certain,  that  both  the  French  and 
Spaniards  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very  dilatory  manner,  and  that,  had  they  been  in. 
earneft,  they  might  have  been  mafters  of  Lifbon  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
liili  troops  to  the  afTiftance  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  a  few  Englifli  battalions  put  an  effeflual  ftop,  by  their  courage 
and  manoeuvres,  to  the  progrefs  of  the  invafion.  Portugal  was  faved,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Fontainbleau  in  1763.  Notwithftanding  this  eminent  fervice, 
and  fimilar  favours  often  performed  by  the  Englifh  to  the  Portuguefe,  the  latter, 
ever  fince  that  period,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  beheld  their  deliverers  with  a  friendly 
eye.  The  moft  captious  diftinftions,  and  frivolous  pretences,  have  been  invented 
by  the  Portuguefe  rainifters  for  cramping  the  Engliih  trade,  and  depriving  them  of 
their  privileges. 

His  Portuguefe  majefty  having  no  fon,  his  eldeft  daughter  was  married,  by  dif- 
penfation  from  the  pope,  to  Don  Pedro,  her  own  uncle,  to  prevent  the  crown  from 
falling  into  a  foreign  family.  The  late  king  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1777, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  daughter,  the  prefent  queen.  One  of  the  firft  a61:s  of  her 
majefty's  reign  v,^as  the  removal  from  power  the  marquis  de  Pombal,  an  event 
which  excited  general  joy  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  might  naturally  be  expe6led 
from  the  arbitrary  and  opprefhve  nature  of  his  adminiftration,  though  it  has  been 
alleged  in  his  favour,  that  he  adopted  fundry  public  meafures,  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  real  interefts  of  Portugal. 
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On  the  loth  of  March,  1792,  the  prince  of  Brazil,  as  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  publiflied  an  edi6t,  declaring,  that  as  his  mother,  from  her  unhappy  fitu- 
ation,  was  incapable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  government,  he  would  place  his 
lignature  to  public  papers,  till  the  return  of  her  health  ;  and  that  no  other  change 
fhould  be  made  in  the  forms. 

The  queen  is  difordered  by  religious  melancholy ;  and  Dr.  Willis  has  been  call- 
ed to  cure  her :  but  her  infanity  remaining  incurable,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
tr}'  refts  with  the  prince  of  Brazil. 

Maria-Frances-Ifabella,  queen  of  Portugal,  born  December  17,  1734;  married, 
June  6,  1760,  to  her  uncle  Don  Pedro  Clement,  F.  R.S.  born  July  5,  1717,  who 
died  May  25,  1786.— Began  to  reign  February  24,  1777. 

Their  iffue. 

John-Maria- Jofeph-Lewis,  born  May  13,  1767;  married,  March  20,  1785, 
Maria-Louifa  of  Spain,  born  July  9,  1777. 

The  iffue  of  the  late  king. 

1.  Her  prefent  Majefty. 

2.  Anna-Frances-Antonietta,  born  Oflober  8,  1736. 

3.  Maria-Francifca-Benedi6;a,  born  July  24,  1746 ;  married,  in  1776,  to  her 

nephew  the  prince  of  Brazil,  who  died  September  11,  1788. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  6oo\  ,  .  C38  and  47  north  latitude. 
Breadth  400  i  "^^^^^^^  {  7  and  10  eaft  longitude. 

Containing  116,967  Square  Miles,  with  170  Inhabitants  to  each. 

THE  form  of  Italy  renders  it  very  difficult  to  afcertain  its  extent  and  dimen- 
lions ;  for,  according  to  fome  accounts,  it  is,  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  750  miles  in  length ;  and' 
.from  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  to  thofe  of  the  dominions  of  the  ftates  of 
Venice,  which  is  its  greateft  breadth,  about  400  miles,  though  in,  fome  parts  it  is 
fcarcely  100. 

Boundaries.]  Nature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Italy  ;  for  towards  the  Eaft 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  or  Adriatic  fea  ;  on  the  South  and  Weft  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea ;  and  on  the  North,  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Alps, 
which  divide  it  from  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  whole  of  the  ItaHan  dominions,  comprehending  Corfica,  Sardinia,  the  Ve- 
netian and  other  iflands,  are  divided  and  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
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Italy 


Countries'  Names. 


Chief  Cities. 


Piedmont 
Savoy 
Montferrat 
Aleffandrine 
Oneglia 
Sardinia  I. 
To  the  king  of  f  Naples 
■         I  Sicily  I. 
Milan 
<  Mantua 
(^Mirandola 


To  the  king  of 
Sardinia  ^ 


Naples 

To  the  Em- 
peror 


To  their  re- 
fpeftive 
princes 


Republics 

To  England 

To  the  re  - 
public of 
Venice 


Iflands  In  the 
Venetian  do-, 
minions 


Pope's  dominions 

'  Tufcany 
Mafla 
Parma 
Modena 
Piombino 
Monaco 
I  Lucca 
^  St.  Marino 
Genoa 
Corfica  I. 
Venice 
Iftria  P. 
Dalmatia  P. 
Ifles  of  Dalmatia 
'  Cephalonia 
Corfu,  or  Corcyra 
Zant,  or  Zacynthus 
St.  Maura 
Little  Cephalonia  1 
Ithaca  olim  j 


140 

87 
40 

27 
24 

135 
275 
180 

47 
19 
235 

"5 
16 
48 

65 
22 

12 

28 

160 
90 

175 
6 

135 

40 

31 
23 

12 


98, 

22, 
20; 

7, 

57: 

9^: 

70, 
27 
10 

143 

94 
II 

37 
39 
18 

4 
15 

25 
38 

95 
32 
20 


Turin 

Chambery 

Cafal 

Alexandria 

Oneglia 

Cagliarl 

Naples 

Palermo 

Milan 

Mantua 

Mirandola 

Rome  {  N.  Lat.  41-54. 
I  ^  E.  Lon,  ia-45. 

Florence 

jMafIa 

Parma 

Modena 

Piombino 

Monaco 

Lucca 

St.  Marino 

Genoa 

Baftia 

Venice 

Capo  d'lllria 

Zara 


18  Cephalonia 
10  Corfu 
i2|Zant 
7  St.  Maura 


S  UBDIVISIONS. 


The  King  of  SARDINIA  poffeffes  Piedmont,  Savoy^  Montserrat,  the- 
Island  of  Sardinia,  part  of  the  Milanese,  and  of  Genoa.. 


The  fubdivifions  in  thefe  territories  are, 


o 


Subdivifions. 
Piedmont 
Vereeil 
MafTeran 
Ivrea 
_  Afti 
■I  Sufa 
Saluzzo 
Vaudois 
Nice 
Tende 
^Aoulte 


Titles.  Chief  Towns. 

Proper  Turin,  Pignerol,  Carignam 

Lordfhip  Vereeil 

Principality  MalTeran 

Marquifate  Ivrea 

County  Aftl 

Marquifate  Sufa 

Marquifate  Saluzzo,  Coni" 

Vallies  Pragelas,  or  Clufom 

Territory  Nice 

County  Tende 

County  Aoufte 


Savoy 


Y. 
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o 
c 

o 


Subdivifions. 
rSavoy 
I  Geneva 
J  Chablais 

Tarantaife 


Maurienne 
[  Folligny 

c  S  ^  Montferrat 

*u     J  Tortonefe 
U     1  Aleffandrine 
g  I^Laumelin 


Oneglia 


Titles. 
Proper 
County 
County 

Valley 
Duchy 


Territory 


Chief  Towns. 
Chambery,  Montmeliart 
Annacy 

Tonor,  or  Thonon 
Mouftriers 

St.  John  de  Maurienne 
Bonneville 

Cafal,  Albi,  Aqui 


Tortona 

Alexandria 

Laumello 

Oneglia 


Subdivifions. 
Lavora 

Ultra  Princip, 
Citra  Princip.- 
Molife 
Bafilicata 
Citra  CaJabria 


The  dominions  of  the  King  of  N  A 


Chief  Towns. 
Naples,  Capua, 

Gaeta 
Benevento 
Salerno. 
Bojano 
Cerenza 
Cofenza 


Subdivifions. 
Ult.  Calabria; 
Ult.  Abruzzo' 
Ci4:ra  Abruzzo 
Capitinate,  or 

Apulia 
Bari 

Otranto- 


Subdivifions. 
Val  de  Mazara 
Val  de  Demona. 
Val  de  Noto. 

LIPARI 


L  E  S. 

Chief  Towns. 
Reggio 
Aquila 
Chieti 

Manfredonia 
Lucera 
Bari 
Otranto 
Brundifi; 
Tarenta 


Chief  Towns. 
Palermo 
Meflina 

Catania,  Syracufe,  Noto.- 
ISLANDS,  Nortb  of  Src i  l  y ., 


Lipari,  Strombulo,  Rotte,  Panaria,  Elicufa. 
ISLAND'S  on  the  West  Coast  of  Italy.. 
Capri,  Ifchia,  Ponza,  Pianofa,  &c. 


The.Houfe  of  AUSTRIA  pofleffes  the  Milanese,,  the  Mant.uan,  and. 

Tuscany.. 

The  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns  in  thefe  territories  are,, 


Subdivifions. 
Milanefe 
Pavefan 
Nacvarefe: 
Comafco 
Lodefan 
^Cremonefe 


Titles. 
Proper 


Chief  Towns. 
Milan 
Pavia 
Navara: 
Como 
Lodi 
Cremonai 


Flor^ntina 
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Subdivifions. 

>.  r 

g    \  Florentina 
^    )  Siennefe 
e2  [Pifa 

S     )  Mantua 

§  3  C 


Titles. 


Proper 


Chief  Towns. 

Florence 
Sienna 

Pifa,  Leghorn,  Piombino 
Mantua 


In  Tufcany  is  contained  the  republic  of  Lucca,  and  the  principality  of  Mafla 
Carara,  fubjeft  to  its  own  prince  ;  alfo  the  coaft  del  Prefidii,  of  which  the  capital 
is  Orbitello,  fubje£l  to  the  king  of  Naples. 


The  duke  of  PARMA  (of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon)  is  Sovereign  of  the 

Duchies  of 
Parma  r  Parma 

Placentia  >  Chief  Towns,  <  PI acentia 

Guaftalla  J  'Guaftalla,  Caftiglione,  Luzzara. 


The  fubdivifions  of  the  Genoefe 


Subdivifions. 
Genoa,  Proper 


Savona, 

Vado, 

Noli, 

Final, 

Albenga, 

Oneglia, 


Territory 
Territory 
Territory 
Territory 
Territory 
to  Sardinia 


Chief  Towns, 

Genoa 

Savona 

Vado 

Noli 

Final 

Albenga 

Oneglia 


territories,  with  their  chief  towns,  are, 
Subdivifions.  -         Chief  Towns. 


St.  Remo,  Territory 
Ventimiglia,  Territory 
Monaco,  Principality 
Rapallo,  Territory 
Lavigna 
Specia 


St.  Remo 

Ventimiglia 

Monaco 

Rapallo 

Lavigna 

Specia 


The  Duchy  of  M  O  D  E  N  A  is  fubje6l  to  its  own  Duke,  and  contains 
.  Duchies.  Chief  Towns. 


Modena 
Mirandola 
Rhegio 


Modena 
Mirandola 

Rhegio,  Borfello,  Carpi. 


The  Republic  of  V  E  N  I  C  E  is  fubdivided  in  the  following  manner : 


Subdivifions. 

Venice 

Paduan 

Veronefe 

Brefciano 

Cremafco 

Bergamafco 

Vincentino 


Chief  Towns.  Subdivifions. 

Venice  Rovigno 
Padua  ^ 
Verona 
Brefcia 
Crema 
Bergamo 
Vincenza 


1  revigiano 
Bellunefe 
Friuli 
Udinefe 
iftria,  part. 


Chief  Towns. 

Rovigno 

Trevifo 

Belluno 

Aquileia 

Udina 

Capo  de  Iftria 
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The  Patriarchate,  or  the  Dominions  of  the  P  O  P     are  fubdivided  thus : 


Subdivifions. 


Campania  of 
Rome 


St.  Peter's  Pa- 
trimony. 


Ombria,  or 
Spoletto 


Chief  Towns. 
''Rome 

Tivoli 

Frefcati 

Oftia 
.Albano 
'Viterbo 

Civita  Vecchia 

Bracciano 

Caftro 

Orvietto 
^Aquapendente 
'Spoletto 

Narni 

Terni 

Peruo^ia 


Subdivifions. 
Ancona,  Mar  qui. 

Urbino,  Duchy 

Romania 

Bolognefe 

Ferrarefe 

Republic  of  St. 
Marino 


Chief  Towns, 
f  Ancona 
Loretto 

iUrbino 
Pefaro 
Semigalia 
C  Ravenna 
L  Rimini 

Bologna 
I  Ferrara 
c  Comachia 

I  St.  Marino 


Ifland  of  Corsica,  now  united  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Chief  towns,  Baftia  and  Bonifacio. 
Ifland  of  Malta,  fubjeft  to  the  Knights.    Chief  town,  Valetta. 

Soil  AND  air.]  The  happy  foil  of  Italy  produces  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  in  great  abundance ;  each  difl:ri6t  has  its  peculiar  excellency  and  commo- 
dity ;  wines,  the  mofl  delicious  fruits,  and  oil,  are  the  moft  general  produftions. 
As  much  corn  grows  here  as  ferves  the  inhabitants ;  and  were  the  ground  properly 
cultivated,  the  Italians  might  export  it  to  their  neighbours.  The  Italian  cheefes, 
particularly  thofe  called  Parmefans,  and  their  native  filk,  form  a  principal  part  of 
their  commerce.  There  is  here  a  great  variety  of  air  :  and  fome  parts  of  Italy 
bear  melancholy  proof  of  the  alterations  that  accidental  caufes  make  on  the  face 
of  nature ;  for  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  where  the  ancient  Romans  enjoyed  the 
moft  falubrious  air  of  any  place  perhaps  on  the  globe,  is  aow  almoft  peftilential, 
through  the  decreafe  of  inhabitants,  which  has  occafioned  a  ftagnation  of  waters, 
and  putrid  exhalations.  The  air  of  the  northern  parts,  which  lie  among  the  Alps 
or  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and  piercing,  the  ground  being  in  many  places 
covered  with  (now  in  winter.  The  Appennines,  which  are  a  ridge  of  mountains 
that  longitudinally  almoft  divide  Italy,  have  great  effefts  on  its  climate  ;  the  coun- 
tries on  the  South  being  warm,  thofe  on  the  North  mild  and  temperate.  The  fea- 
breezes  refrefti  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fo  much,  that  no  remarkable  inconveniency 
of  air  is  found  there,  notwithftanding  its  fouthern  fituation.  In  general,  the  air  - 
of  Italy  may  be  faid  to  be  dry  and  pure. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  which 
form  the  chief  mountains  of  Italy.  The  famous  volcano  of  Mount  Vefuvius  lies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Rivers  and  la,kes.]  The  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var,  the  Adige,  the 
Trebia,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
famous  Rubicon  forms  the  fouthern  boundary  between  Italy  and  the  ancient 
Cifalpine  Gaul. 

The  lakes  of  Italy  are,  the  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifco,  and  Garda,  in  the 
North  ;  the  Perugia  or  Thrafimene,  Bracciana,  Terni,  and  Celano,  in  the 
middle.  . 

Seas, 
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Seas,  gulfs  oti  bays,  capes,")  Without  a  knowledge  of  tliefe,  neitlier 
PROMONTORIES,  AND  STRAITS.  J  the  ancicnt  Roman  authors,  nor  the  hiftory 
nor  geography  of  Italy,  can  be  underftood.  The  feas  of  Italy  are,  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  fea  ;  the  feas  of  Naples,  Tufcany,  and  Genoa  ;  the  bays  or 
harbours  of  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  Onegiia,  Final,  Savona,  Vado,  Spezzia,  Lucca, 
Pifa,  Leghorn,  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policaftro, 
Rhegio,  Quiiace,  Tarento,  Manfredonia,  Ravenna,  Venice,  Triefte,  Iftria,  and 
Fiunie ;  Cape  5partavento,  del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  Ancona ;  and  the  ftrait  of 
]\Ieffina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  gulfs  and  bays  in  the  Italian  iflands  are  thofe  of  Fiorenzo,  Baftia,  Talada, 
Porto  Novo,  Cape  Corfo,  Bonifacio,  and  Ferro,  in  Corfica  ;  and  the  ftrait  of  Boni- 
facio, between  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  The  bays  of  Cagliari  and  Oriftagni ;  Cape 
de  Sardis,  Cavello,  Monte  Santo,  and  Polo,  in  Sardinia.  The  gulfs  of  Mefhna, 
Melazzo,  Palermo,  Mazara,  Syracufe,  and  Catania;  Cape  Faro,  Melazzo,  Or- 
lando, Gallo,  Trapano,  Paffaro,  and  Aleffia,  in  Sicily ;.  and  the  bays  of  Porto 
Feraio,  and  Porto  Lougone,  in  the  ifland  of  Elba. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Many  places  of  Italy  abound  in  mineral  fprings; 
feme  hot,  fome  warm,  and  many  of  fulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  medicinal  qualities. 
Many  of  its  mountains  abound  in  mines  that  produce  great  quantities  of  emeralds, 
jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  valuable  ftones.  Iron  and  copper- 
mines  are  found  in  a  few  places  ;  and  a  mill  for  forging  and  fabricating  thefe  me- 
tals is  erected  near  Tivoli,  in  Naples.  Sardinia  is  faid  to  contaigi  mines  of  gold, 
iilver,  lead,  iron,  fulphur,  and  alum,  though  they  are  now  negle6ted  ;  and  curious 
cryftals  and  coral  are  found  on' the  coaft  of  Corfica.  Beautiful  marble  of  all  kinds 
is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Italy. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-7     Befides  the  rich  vegetable  productions 
DUCTioNS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.     J  mentioned  under  the  article  of  foil,  Italy 
produces  citrons,  and  fuch  quantities  of  chefnuts,  cherries,  plums,  itSid  other  fruits,- 
that  they  are  of  little  value  to  the  proprietors. 

There  is  little  difference  betvveen  the  animal  productions  of  Italy,  either  by  land 
or  fea,  and  thofe  of  France  and  Germany,  already  mentioned. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man- 7  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on  the  head 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  of  Italian  population.  This  may  be  owing 
to  the  partiality  which  every  Italian  has  for  the  honour  of  his  own  province.  The 
naraber  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  fubjeCts  in  Italy,  according  to  the  ftatement  of 
Mr.  Watkins  in  17S7,  when  he  viiited  this  country,  amount  to  2,695,727  fouls,  of 
which  Turin  contains  about  77,000.  The  city  of  Milan  itfelf,  by  the  beft  accounts, 
.conta!ns3oo,ooo;and  the  duchy  is  proportionably  populous,  Asto  the  other  provinces 
ofitaiy,  geographers  and  travellers  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  numbers  of 
natives  that  Jive  in  the  country,  and  inform  us  by  conjecture  only  of  thofe  who  in- 
habit the  great  cities.  Some  doubts  have  arifen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  it  contained  14,000,000  of  inhabitants.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  exceed  that  number.  The  Campagna 
di  Roma,  indeed,  and  fome  other  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  Italy,  are  at  pre- 
fent in  a  manner  defolate  ;  but  the  modern  Italians  being  in  a  great  meafure  free 
from  the  uninlermitting  wars,  which,  down  to  the  fixfeenth  century,  depopulated 
their  country,  as  fome  encouragement  is  now  given  to  agriculture  and  manufac' 
tures  of  all  kinds,  population  will  undoubtedly  be  promoted.  It  may  not  perhaps  be 
extravagant,  if  we  affign  toTtaly  20,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;  but  fome  calculation^ 
greatly  exceed  that  number       The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  and 

*  Mr.  Swinburne  faith,  that,  in  1779,  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ampijntefl 
to  4,a/}.cj,43o,  exclufjye  of  the  army  and  naval  eftabliftiment, 
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have  fuch  meaning  in  their  looks,  that  they  have  greatly  aflifted  the  ideas  of  their 
painters.  Their  -women  are  well  lhaped,  and  fprightly.  The  marriage  ties,  efpeci.ally 
of  the  higher  clafs,  are  faid  to  be  of  little  force.     Every  wife  has  been  reprefented 
to  have  her  gallant  or  cicifbeo,  with  whom  Ihe  keeps  company,  and  fometimes  co- 
habits, with  very  little  ceremony,  and  no  offence  on  either  fide.    But  the  reprefen- 
tations  which  have  been  made  of  this  kind  by  travellers,  appear  to  be  much  exag- 
gerated.   \\  ith  regard  to  the  modes  of  life,  the  beft  quality  of  the  modern  Italians 
is  fobriety,  and  they  fubmit  very  patiently  to  the  public  government.    With  great 
taciturnity  they  difcover  but  little  refletlion.    They  are  rather  vindiftive  than  brave, 
and  more  fuperftitious  than  devout.    The  middling  ranks  are  attached  to  their  na- 
tive cuiloms,  and  fecm  to  have  no  ideas  of  improvement.    Their  fondnefs  for 
greens,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  contributes  to  their  contentment  and  fa- 
tistaclion  ;  and  an  Italian  gentleman,  or  peafant,  can  be  luxurious  at  a  very  fmall 
expence.  ^fhough  perhaps  Italy  does  not  contain  many  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  yet  the  prefent  inhabitants  fpeak  of  themf^lves  as  fucceffors  to  the  con- 
querors of  the  world,  and  look  upon  the  reft  of  mankind  as  their  inferiors. 

The  drefs  of  the  Italians  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  they  affect  a  medium  between  the  French  volatility  and  the  folcmnity  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  Neapolitans  frequently  drcfs  in  black,  in  compliment  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Italians  excel  in  the  fine  arts  ;  though  they 
make  at  prefent  but  a  very  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  fciences.  They  cultivate  and 
enjoy  vocal  mulic  at  a  very  dear  rate,  by  emafculating  their  males  when  young;  to 
which  their  mercenary  parents  agree  without  remorfe.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  thefe 
wretched  martyrs  to  harmony  and  avarice  fucceed,  but  fortunately  they  are  receiv- 
ed as  chorifters  by  many  of  the  religious  fraternities,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  gain 
a  bare  fubfiftence. 

The  Italians,  the  Venetians  cfpecially,  have  very  little  or  no  notion  of  the  im- 
propriety of  many  cuftoms  that  are  confidered  as  criminal  in  other  countries.  Pa- 
rents, rather  than  their  fons  Ihould  throw  themfelvTS  away  by  unfuitable  marriage, 
or  contrafct  difeafes  by  promifcuous  amours,  hire  miftreffes  for  them,  for  a  month 
or  a  year,  or  fome  determined  time  ;  and  concubinage,  in  many  places  of  Italy,  is 
an  avowed  licenfed  trade.  The  Italian  courtezans,  or  bona  robas,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, make  a  kind  of  profeffion  in  all  their  cities.  Mafquerading  and  gaming,  horfe- 
races  without  riders,  and  converfations  or  affemblies,  are  the  chief  diverfions  of  the 
Italians,  except  religious  exhibitions,  in  which  they  are  pompous  beyond  all  other 
nations. 

A  modern  writer,  defcribing  his  journey  through  Italy,  gives  us  a  very  unfa- 
vourable pifture  of  the  Italians,  and  their  manner  of  living.  Give  what  fcope  you 
pleafe  to  your  fancy,  fays  he,  you  will  never  imagine  half  the  difagreeablenefs  that 
Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  and  Italian  naftinefs,  offer  to  an  Englifliman.  At 
Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  towns,  you  meet 
with  good  accommodations  ;  but  no  words  can  exprefs  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
other  inns.  No  other  beds  than  thofe  of  ftraw,  with  a  matrefs  of  ftraw,  and  next 
to  that  a  dirty  iheet,  fprinkled  with  water,  and  confequently  damp  :  for  a  covering, 
you  have  another  llieet  as  coarfe  as  the  firft,  like  one  of  our  kitchen  jack  towels, 
with  a  dirty  coverlet.  The  bedftead  confifts  of  four  wooden  forms  or  benches  :  an 
Englilli  peer  and  peerefs  muft  lie  in  this  manner,  unlefs  they  carry  an  upholfterer's 
fhop  with  them.  There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as  curtains  ;  and  in  all  their 
inns  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor  has  never  once  been  walTied  fince  it  was  firft 
iaid.  One  of  the  moft  indelicate  cuftoms  here  is,  that  men,  and  not  women,  make 
the  ladies  beds,  and  would  do  every  office  of  a  maid-fervant,  if  fuffered.  They 
never  fcour  their  pewter ;  their  knives  are  of  the  fame  colour.    In  thefe  inns  they 
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make  yo'u  pay  largely,  and  fend  up  ten  times  as  much  as  you  can  eat.  The  foup, 
iikC-  wafh,  with  pieces  of  liver  fwimming  in  it ;  a  plate  full  of  brains,  fried  in  the 
lliape  of  fritters  ;  a  difh  of^vers  and  gizzards ;  a  couple  of  fowls  (always  killed 
after  your  arrival)  boiled  to  rags,  without  any  the  leaft  kind  of  fauce  or  herbage  j 
another  fowl,  juft  killed,  ftewed,  as  they  call  it ;  then  two  more  fowls,  or  a  turkey 
roafted  to  rags.  All  over  Italy,  on  the  roads,  the  chickens  and  fowls  are  fo  ftringy 
you  may  divide  the  breaft  into  as  many  filaments  as  you  can  a  halfpenny-worth  of 
thread.  Now  and  then  we  get  a  little  piece  of  mutton  or  veal:  and,  generally 
fpeaking,  it  is  the  only  eatable  morfel  that  falls  in  our  way.  The  bread  all  the  way 
is  exceedingly  bad  ;  and  the  butter  fo  rancid,  that  it  cannot  be  touched,  or  even 
borne  within  the  reach  of  your  fmell.  But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than 
any  of  the  above  recited,  are  the  infinite  number  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas,  and  lice, 
which  infeft  us  by  day  and  night. 

We  beg  leave  to  add  a  ftill  more  modern  defcription  of  the  national  character  of 
the  Itahans,  given  lately  by  the  abbe  Jagemann,  member  of  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy of  Agriculture;  "  Confidering  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  uncommon 
fertility  of  the  foil,  the  fituation  of  moft  towns  and  boroughs  on  hills,  the  excel- 
lent fpring-water  from  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines,  the  number  of  mineral  waters, 
and  baths,  the  fpaciounefs  of  the  ftreets  and  houfes,  the  delightful  views,  the  fre- 
quent refidence  of  the  Italians  on  their  villas,  the  fragrancy  and  healthinefs  of  the 
air,  the  temperate  diet,  the  facility  of  getting  cured  of  difeafes  in  the  hofpitals,  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  corporeal  frame  of  an  Italian,  if  not  enervated  in  early 
youth,  cannot  but  be  ftrong,,  healthy,  and  beautiful.    The  handfbmeft  perfons  of 
either  fex  are  found  in  Tufcany.    The  Italians,  in  general,  are  alfo  endowed 
with  good  fenfe  and  difcernment;  apt  to  defpife  mere  theoretical  fpeculations,  and 
to  judge  by  their  own  feelings  and  experience  :  but  education  is  rather  negledted. 
The  chief  part  of  their  religion  confifts  in  an  external  obfervance  and  practice  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  rites,  ceremonies,  and  injundlions.    An  Italian,  not  enlightened  by  re- 
flexion and  experience,  will  fooner  commit  adultery  than  eat  any  flefh-meat  on  a 
Friday ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  wifties  to  pafs  for  a  Roman  catholic,  needs  only  ta 
ftick  to  his  window  an  atteftation,  by  a  phyfician,  that  his  ftate  of  health  requires 
a  flefli-meat  diet  ;  and  he  may,  without  any  rifk,  eat  flefli-meat  in  Lent.    Such  at- 
teftations  may  be  purchafed  in  coffee-houfes,  at  Florence.    The  Italians  are  very 
fenfual ;  exceedingly  fond  of  mufic ;  impatient  of  delay  in  their  paflrons  for  the  fair 
fex  ;  jealous  of  the  French;  but  fond  of  the  national  chara6ters  of  the  Englifli  and 
the  Germans.  They  ftill  breathe  their  ancient  fpirit  of  liberty  and  republicanifm,  and 
are  averfe  to  monarchical  governm.ent,  to  which  they  were  fubje£ted  by  force.  Hence, 
a  true  bom  Italian,  of  an  independent  fortune,  feldom  courts  public  employments  ; 
hence  their  beft  geniufes  too  are  little  known  ;  hence  alfo  their  almoft  general  in- 
clination to  fatire,  and  the  bitternefs  of  their  fa  tires.    Hence  their  general  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  military  fervice,  and  for  the  minifters  and  executors  of  crimi- 
nal jurifdi^tion.    Their  drefs  and  their  whole  conduct  prove  their  fondnefs  of  liberty 
and  eafe,  and  their  averfion  to  conftraint,  ceremony,  and  compliments.    As  fo  great 
a  variety  of  enjoyments  and  conveniencies  are,  for  an  Italian,  fo  many  neceffaries  of 
life,  he  muft  be  a  rigid  oeconomift;  but  thofe  moft  famous  for  their  oeconomical 
management,  are  the  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe.    Hence  their  habitual  cuftora 
of  entering  into  the  moft  minute  details  and  calculations,  and  of  ftrictly  adhering  to 
rules.    Hence  their  peculiar  talents  and  Ikill  for  commerce,  trade,  political  oecono- 
my,  finances,  their  avidity  for  gahi,  and  their  envy  at  the  profperity  of  other  people. 
Their  refentment  lafts  only  till  they  have  produced  a  fatisfa£tion  adequate  to  a  wrong 
fubftained;  they  are  lefs  irafcible  than  many  other  nations;  but  when  grofsly  in- 
jured in  their  charadter  or  fortunes,  they  are  capable  of  every  excefs.    Of  affaftina' 
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tlons,  Kowever,  abbe  Jagemann  recollefts  only  three  inftances  in  Tufcany,  in  fifteen 
years.  From  their  mutual  diftruft,  an  Italian  indeed  feldom  becomes  an  intimate 
friend  to  another  Italian  ;  but  then  their  friendfliip  proves  the  more  cordial  and 
lafting.  No  nation  is  more  compaflionate  to  the  diftrefled,  or  more  ready  to  ferve 
ftrangers ;  yet  letters  of  recommendation  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  travellers." 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman-catholic.  The  inquifition 
here  is  little  more  than  a  found;  and  perfons  of  all  religions  live  unmolefted  in  Italy, 
provided  no  grofs  infult  is  offered  to  their  worfliip.  In  the  Introduftion;  we  have 
given  an  account  of  the  rife  and  eftablifliment  of  popery  in  Italy,  from  whence  it 
ipread  over  all  Europe  ;  likewife  of  the  caufes  and  fymptoms  of  its  decline.  The 
ecclehaftical  government  of  the  papacy  has  employed  many  volumes  in  defcribing 
it.  The  cardinals,  who  are  next  in  dignity  to  his  holinefs,  are  feventy  :  but  that 
number  is  feldom  or  never  complete  :  they  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  takes 
care  to  have  a  majority  of  Italian  cardinals,  that  the  chair  may  not  be  removed 
from  Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon  in  France,  the  then  pope  being  a  French- 
man. In  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  the  cardinalfliip,  the  pope  regulates  himfelf 
according  to  the  nomination  of  the  princes  who  profefs  that  religion.  His  chief 
minifter  is  the  cardinal  patron,  generally  his  nephew,  or  near  relation,  who  im- 
proves the  time  of  the  pope's  reign  by  amafling  what  he  can.  When  met  in  a  con- 
liftory,  the  cardinals  pretend  to  control  the  pope,  in  matters  both  fpiritual  and 
temporal,  and  have  been  fometimes  known  to  prevail.  The  reign  of  a  pope  is 
feldom  of  long  duration,  being  generally  old  men  at  the  time  of  their  eleSlion. 
Tlie  conclave  is  a  fcene  where  the  cardinals  principally  difplay  their  parts  and 
their  characters.  During  the  eleftion  of  a  pope  in  1721,  the  animofities  ran  fo 
high,  that  they  came  to  blows  with  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  the  ink- 
ftandilhes  at  each  other.  We  fliall  here  give  an  extraft  from  the  creed  of  pope 
Pius  IV.  1560,  before  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  which  contains  the  principal 
points  wherein  the  church  of  Rome  differs  from  the  proteftant  churches.  After 
declaring  his  belief  in  one  God,  and  other  heads  wherein  Chriftians  in  general  are 
agreed,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  I  moft  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apoftolical  and  ecclefiaftical  traditions, 
and  all  other  conftitutions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  I  do  admit  the  holy  fcriptures  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  holy  mother-church  doth, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  fenfe  and  interpretation  of  them  ;  and  I  will 
interpret  them  according  to  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  fathers. 

"  I  do  profefs  and  believe  that  there  are  feven  facraments  of  the  law,  truly  and 
properly  fo  called,  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  and  neceffary  to  the  falva- 
tion  of  mankind,  though  not  all  of  them  to  every  one  ;  namely,  baptifm,  confirm- 
ation, eucharift,  penance,  exireme  unclion,  orders,  and  marriage,  and  that  they  do 
confer  grace ;  and  that  of  thefe,  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  orders,  may  not  be  repeat- 
ed without  facrilege.  I  do  alfo  receive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved  rites 
of  the  catholic  church  in  her  folemn  adminiftration  of  the  abovefaid  facraments. 

"  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that  hath  been  defined  and  de- 
clared by  the  holy  council  of  Trent  *  concerning  original  fin  and  juftification. 

"  I  do  alfo  profefs,  that  in  the  mafs  there  is  offered  unto  G  od  a  true,  proper,  and 
propritialory  facrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  that  in  the  mofi:  holy  facra- 
ment  of  the  eucharift  there  is  truly,  really,  and  fubftantiaily,  the  body  and  blood, 

•*  A  convocation  of  Roman-catholic  cardinals,  1546,  and  devoted  to  him,  to  determine  upon  ter- 
archbifiiopp,  bif^'ops,  and  divines,  w  ho  aflembled  tain  points  of  faith,  and  to  fupprefs  what  they  were 
at  Trent,  \>y  virtue  of  a  bull  from  the  pope,  anno     pleafed  to  term  the  Rifing  Herefies  in  the  church. 
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together  with  the  foiil  and  divuiity,  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
Gonverfion  made  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
fubftancc  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  ;  which  converfion  the  catholic  church  calls 
Tranfubftantiation.  I  confefs  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and  entire,  Chrift 
and  a  true  facrament  is  taken  and  received. 

"  1  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory  ;  and  that  the  fouls  kept  prifoners 
there  do  receive  help  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  faithful. 

"  I  do  likewife  believe  that  the  faints,  reigning  together  with  Chrift,  are  to  be 
worfliipped  and  prayed  unto;  and  that  they  do  offer  prayers  unto  God  for  us,  and 
that  tlieu"  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

"  I  do  moft  firmly  affert,  that  the  images  of  Chrifl,  of  the  blefled  Virgin  the 
mother  of  God,  and  of  other  faints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due 
honour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  unto  them  *. 

"  I  do  likewife  afhrm,  that  the  power  of  indulgencies  was  left  by.  Chrifl  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to  Chriflian  people  f. 

"  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy,  catholic,  and  apoftolical  Roman  church  to  be  the 
mother  and  miftrefs  of  all  churches;  and  1  do  promife  and  fwear  true  obedience  to 
the  biihop  of  Rome,  the  fuccefTor  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apoflles,  and  vicar 
of  Jefus  Chrifl. 

"  1  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profcfs  all  other  things  which  have  been  deli- 
vered, defined,  and  declared  by  the  facred  canons  and  oecumenical  councils,  and  efpe- 


*  An  Englifli  traveller,  fpeaking  of  a  religious 
proceffion  fonie  years  ago  at  Florence,  in  Italy, 
defcribes  it  as  follows  :  I  had  occafion,  fays  he,  to 
fee  a  proceffion,  where  all  the  noblefle  of  the  city 
attended  in  their  coaches.  It  was  the  anniverfary 
of  a  charitable  inftitution  in  favour  of  poor  maid- 
ens, a  certain  number  of  whom  are  portioned 
every  year.  About  two  hundred  of  thefe  virgins 
walked  in  proceffion,  two  and  two  together.  They 
were  preceded  and  followed  by  an  irregular  mob  of 
penitents,  in  fack-cloth,  with  lighted  tapers,  and 
monks  carrying  crucifixes,  bawling  and  bellowing 
the  litanies  ;  but  the  greateft  objeft  was  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  big  as  the  life,  ftanding 
within  a  gilt  frame,  drefTed  in  a  gold  fluff,  with  a 
large  hoop,  a  great  quantity  of  falfe  jewels,  her 
face  painted  and  patched,  and  her  hair  frizzled 
and  curled  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  fafhion. 
Very  little  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  image  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  crofs ;  but  when  tlie.  Lady  JMo- 
ther  appeared  on  the  flioulders  of  three  or  four 
Itifty  friars,  the  whole  populace  fell  upon_^  their 
knees  in  the  dirt^ 

f  A  long  lift:  of  indulgencies,  or  fees  of  the 
pope's  chanchery,  juay  be  feen  in  a  book  printed 
150  years  ago,  by  authority  of  the  then  pope.  It 
has  been  trandated  into  Englifli,  under  the  title  of 
Rome  a  great  Cujlom-Houfefor  Sin  ;  from  which  we 
fliall  give  a  few  extrads. 

ABSOLUTIONS.  - 

For  him  thatflole  holy  or  cpnf&crated  things  out. 

of  a  holy  place,  ids.  6d. 
For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church,  9s, 
For  a  layman  for  murdering  a  layman,  7s.  6d. 


For  him  that  killeth  hia  father,  mothef, 
fifter,  I  OS,  6d. 


afe,  OS 


For  laying  violent  hands,  on  a  clergyman^  fo  it  be 

without  effufion  of  blood,  los.  6d. 
For  a  prieft  that  keeps  a  concubine :  as  alfo  his 

difpenfation  for  being  irregular,  10.  6d. 
For  him  that  lyeth  with  his  own  mother,  Jijlcr^  or 

godmother,,  7s.  6d. 
For  him  that  burns  his  neighbour's  houfe,  12s. 
For  him  that  forgeth  the  pope's  hand,  il.  7s. 
For  him  that  forgeth  letters  apoftolical,  il.  7s.. 
For  him  that  takes  two  holy  orders  in  one  day,  2L 

6s. 

For  a  king  for  going  to  the  holy  fepulchre  without 
licen-ce-,  7I.  los.. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  baftard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  i8s. 
For  a  man  or  woman  that  is  found  hanged,  that 
they  may  have  Chriftian  burial,  il.  7s.  6d. 

LICENCES. 

For  a  layman  to  change  his  vow  of  going  to  Rome 
to  vifitthe  apoftolic  churches,  i8s. 

To  eat  flefh  and  white,  meats  in  Lent,  and  other, 
fafting  days,  los.  6d. 

That  a  king  or  queen  flialLenjoy  fuch  indulgencies, 
as  if  they  went  to.  Rome,  15I. 

For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child,  300I,. 

To  marry  in  times  prohibited,  2!.  5,5. 

To  eat  flefli  in  times  prohibited,  il.  4s. 

Not  to  be  tied  to  fafting  day3,.il.  4s. 

For  a  town  to  take  out  of  a  chuixh  them  (mur- 
derers) that  haye  taken  faniVuary  therein,  4I.  los.. 

FACULTIES. 

To  abfolve  all  the  delinquents,  3I.. 
To  difpenfe  with  irregularities,  3I. 

dally. 
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cially  by  the  holy  fynod  of  Trent.  And  all  other  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  he' 
relies  condemned,  rejefted,  and  anathematifed  by  the  church,  I  do  likewife  condemn' 
rejetl,  and  anathematife." 

Archbishopricks.}  There  are  thirty-eight  archbifhopricks  in  Italy,. but  the  fuf- 
fragans  annexed  to  them  are  too  indefinite  and  arbitrary  for  the  reader  to  depend 
upon,  the  pope  creating  or  fuppreflmg  them  as  he  pleafes. 

Language.]  The  Italian  language  is  remarkable  for  its  fmoothnefs,  and  the 
facility  Avith  which  it  enters  into  muiical  compofitions.  The  ground-work  of  it  is 
Latin,  and  it  is  ealily  mallered  by  a  good  claffical  fcholar.  Almoft  every  ftate  in 
Italy  has  a  different  dialeft  ;  and  the  prodigious  pains  taken  by  the  literary  focieties 
there,  may  at  lall  fix  the  Italian  into  a  ftandard  language.  At  prefent  the  Tufcan 
ftyle  and  writing  is  moft  in  requefi:. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus  :  Padre  nojiro,  che  fei  nel  cielo,  Jia  fanElificato  il  tua' 
nome  ;  il  tuo  regno  venga  ;  la  tua  volimta  Jia  fatta,  Jiccome  in  cielo  coji  anche  in  terra  y 
dacci  oggi  il  noftro  pane  cotidiano  ;  e  rimettici  i  nojlri  debit  a,  Jiccome  noi  ancora  rimettiamw 
a  nojiri  debitori :  e  non  inducici  in  tentatione,  ma  liber aci  dal  maligno ;  percioche  tuo  e  il  reg- 
no, e  la  potenza,  e  la  gloria  in  fempiterno.  Amen.. 

Learning  AND  LEARNED  MEN,  PAINTERS,  7     In  the  Introduftion,  we  have 

STATUARIES,  AR c H I T E c T s,  AND  AR T I s Ts .  3  particularifcd  fouic  of  the  great 
men  which  ancient  Italy  produced.  In  modern  times,  that  is,  fmce  the  revival  of 
learning,  fome  Italians  have  Oione  in  controverfial  learning.  The  mathematics  and. 
natural  philofophy  owe  much  to  Galileo,  Toricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  feveral 
other  Italians.  Strada  is  an  excellent  hiftorian  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  by  the  celebrated  Father  Paul,  is  a  work  of  great  merit..  Guicciardini,. 
Bentivoglio,  and  Davila,  have  been  much  commended  as  hiflorians  by  their  feveral 
admirers.  Machiavel  is  equally  famous  as  an  hiftorian  and  as  a  political  writer. 
His  comedies  deferve  fome  praife  for  the  liberality  of  his  fentiments,  confidering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the  profe  writers  in  the  Italian  language,  Boccace 
has  been  thought  one  of  the  moft  pure  and  correft  in  point  of  ftyle :  he  was  a  very 
natural  painter  of  life  and  manners,  but  his  produfitions  are  too  licentious.  Petrarch,, 
who  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  revived  among  the  moderns  the  fpirit  and 
genius  of  ancient  literature  :  but  among  tbe  Italian  poets,  Dante,  Ariofto,  and  Taffo,. 
are  the  moft  diftinguiihed.  There  are  faid  to  be  upwards  of  a  thoufand  comedies 
in  the  Italian  language,  though  not  many  that  are  excellent :  but  Metaftafio  has 
acquired  a  great  reputation  by  writing  dramatic  pieces  fet  to  mufic.  Sannazarius,. 
Fracaftorius,  Bcmbo,  Vida,  and  other  natives  of  Italy,  have  diilinguiflied  themlelves. 
by  the  elegance,  correcfnefs,  and  fpirit  Q.f  their  Latin  poetry,  many  of  their  com- 
pofitions approaching  in  fome  degree  to  the  claftics  themfelves.  Socinus,  who  waS' 
fo  much  diftinguiftied  by  his  oppofition  to  the  do6trine  of  the  Trinity,  was  a  native 
of  Italy. 

The  Italian  painters,  fculptors,  architefts,  and  muficians,  are  unrivalled,  not  only 
in  their  numbers,  but  their  excellencies.  The  revival  of  learning,  after  the  fack  of 
Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  tafte  likewife,  and  gave  mankind  a  relifh  for 
truth,  and  beauty  in  defign  and  colouring.  Raphael,  from  his  own  ideas,  affifted  by 
the  ancients,  ftruck  out  a  new  creation  by  his  pencil,  and  ftill  ftands  at  the  head 
of  painting.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  excelled  at  once  in  painting,  fculpture,, 
and  architefture.  The  colouring  of  Titian  has  perhaps  never  yet  been  equalled, 
Bramante,  Bernini,  and  many  other  Italians,  carried  fculpture  and  archite6Uire  to 
an  amazing  height.  Julio.  Romano,  Correggio,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others,  are, 
as  painters,  unequalled  in  their  feveral  manners.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Corelli,, 
and  other  Italians,  in  mufic.  At  prefent,  Italy  cannot  juftly  boaft.  of  any  paramount 
gejiius  in  the  fine  arts. 
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Universities.].  Thofe  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  ATantua, 
Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pifa,  Naples,  Salerno,  and 
Perufia.  .  _ 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  Italy  is  the  native  country  of  all  that  is 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  3  ftupcndous,  great,  or  beautiful,  either  in  au- 
jcient  or  modern  times.  A  library  might  he  filled  by  defcriptions  and  delineations 
of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  the  arts  ;  but  the  bounds  of  this  work  admit  only 
of  a  very  brief  account  of  thofe  objefts  that  are  moft  diftinguifhed  either  for  anti- 
quity or  excellence. 

The  amphitheatres  claim  the  firfl:  rank,  as  a  fpecies  of  the  moft  ftriking  magni- 
ficence :  there  are  at  Rome  confiderable  remains  of  that  which  was  erefl:ed  by 
Vefpafian,  and  finiflied  by  Domitian,  called  the  Coliffeo.  Twelve  thoufand  Jewifli 
.captives  were  employed  by  Vefpafian  in  this  building;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  eighty-feven  thoufand  fpeftators  feated,  and  twenty  thou- 
fand ftanding.  The  archite£hire  of  this  amphitheatre  is  perfeftly  light,  and  its 
proportions  are  fo  juft,  that  it  does  not  appear  near  fo  large  as  it  really  is.  But 
it  has  been  ftripped  of  all  its  magnificent  pillars  and  ornaments,  at  various 
tim«s,  and  by  various  enemies.  The  Goths,  and  other  barbarians,  began  its  de- 
ftruftion,  and  popes  and  cardinals  have  endeavoured  to  complete  its  ruin.  Car- 
dinal Farnefe,  in  particular,  robbed  it  of  fome  fine  remains  of  its  marble  cornices, 
friezes,  &c.  and,  with  infinite  pains  and  labour,  got  away  what  was  prafticable  of 
•the  outfide  cafing  of  marble,  which  he  employed  in  building  the  palace  of  Far- 
nefe. The  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  erefted  by  the  conful  Flaminius,  is  thought 
to  be  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  Italy.  There  are  forty-five  rows  of  fteps  carried  all 
iFGund,  formed  of  fine  blocks  of  marble  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  each,  and 
above  two  feet  broad.  Twenty-two  thoufand  perfons  may  be  feated  here  at  their 
eafe,  allowing  one  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfon.  This  amphitheatre  is  quite  per-  - 
fe£l,  and  has  been  lately  repaired  with  the  greateft  care,  at  the  expence  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  frequently  exhibited  in  it  plays,  combats  of  wild  beafts,  and  other 
public  fpe£lacles.  The  ruins  of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  are  alfo  vifible  in  other 
places.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Vefpafian,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Conftantine  the 
Great,  are  ftill  ftanding,  though  dedcayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths,  palaces,  and 
temples,  are  correfpondent  to  the  higheft  ideas  we  entertain  of  the  Roman  gran- 
,deur.  The  Pantheon,  which  is  at  prefent  converted  into  a  modern  church,  and  which, 
from  its  circular  figure,  is  commonly  called  the  Rotunda,  is  more  entire  than  any 
other  Roman  temple  now  remaining.  It  was  built  by  Agrippa,  the  fon-in-law  of 
Auguftus,  and  called  Pantheon,  from  the  univerfality  of  its  celeftial  dedication^ 
The  afcent  to  it  was  originally  by  feven  fteps,  but  the  ground  on  which  Rome  ftood 
being  raifed  from  12  to  30  feet  by  its  ruins,  for  feveral  ages  it  was  entered  by  a 
defcent  of  13  fteps ;  but  Alexander  the  Seventh  caufed  the  earth  that  furrounded 
at  to  be  removed,  fo  that  the  exterior  furface  is  now  upon  a  level  with  its  floor. 
There  are  ftill  left  feveral  of  the  niches  which  anciently  contained  the  ftatues  of 
ihe  Heathen  deities.  The  outfide  of  the  building  is  of  Tivoli  freeftone,  and  within, 
it  is  encrufted  with  marble.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  dome,  without 
pillars,  the  diameter  of  which  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four  feet ;  and  though  it  has 
no  windows,  but  only  a  round  aperture  in  the  centre  of  this  dome,  it  is  very  light 
in  every  part.  The  pavement  confifts  of  large  fquare  ftones  and  porphyry,  flop- 
ing  round  towards  the  centre,  where  the  rain-water,  falling  down  through  the 
aperture  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  conveyed  away  by  a  proper  drain  covered 
with  a  ftone  full  of  holes.  The  colonade  in  the  front,  which  confifts  of  fixteen 
columns  of  granite,  thirty-feven  feet  high,  exclufive  of  the  pedeftals  and  capitals, 
e^ch  cut  out  of  a  fingle  block,  and  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  can  hardly  be  . 
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Yiewed  without  afloniihment.  Tlie  entrance  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  columns 
forty-eight  feet  high,  and  the  architrave  is  formed  of  a  fmgle  piece  of  granite.  On 
the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  portico,  is  a  large  antique  vafe  of  Numidian  marble ; 
and  in  the  area  before  the  church  is  a  fountain,  with  an  antique  bafon  of  porphyry. 
The  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  the  former  175  feet  high,  and  the  latter  cover- 
ed with  inftruflive  fculptures,  are  ftill  remaining.  A  traveller  forgets  the  devafta- 
tions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  when  he  fees  the  roftrated  column  ereiSted  by 
Duillius,  in  commemoration  of  the  firft  naval  viftory  the  Romans  gained  over  the 
Carthaginians  :  the  ftatue  of  the  wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  with 
vilible  marks  of  the  ftroke  of  lightning,  mentioned  by  Cicero;  the  very  original 
brafs  plates  containing  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables;  and  a  thoufand  other  identical 
antiquities,  tranfmitted  unhurt  to  the  prefent  times  ;  not  to  mention  the  infinite 
variety  of  medals,  feals,  and  engraved  ilones  which  abound  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  Many  palaces,  all  over  Italy,  are  furnilhed.  with  bulls  and  ftatues  fabri- 
cated in  the  times  of  the  republic  and  the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian,  Flaminian,  and  /Emilian  roads,  the  firft  200  miles,  the  fecond  130, 
and  the  third  50  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  ftill  entire  :  and  magnificent 
ruins  of  villas,  refervoirs,  bridges,  and  the  like,  prefent  themfelves  all  over  Italy. 

The  fubterraneous  conftru£tions  of  Italy  are  as  ftupendous  as  thofe  above  ground ; 
witnefs  the  cloaca:,  and  the  catacombs,  or  repofitories  for  dead  bodies,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  and  Naples.  It  is  not  above  thirty  years  fince  a  painter's  appren- 
tice difcovered  the  ancient  city  of  Peeftum  or  Pofidonia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
ftill  ftanding  ;  for  fb  indiflferent  are  the  country  people  of  Italy  about  objeSs  of  an- 
tiquity, that  it  was  a  new  difcovery  to  the  learned.  Many  curiofities-  are  frequent- 
ly dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  between  Naples  and  Vefu- 
vius,  which  in  the  reign  of  Nero  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  af- 
terwards, in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  anno  79,  overwhelmed  by  a  ftream 
©f  the  lava  of  Vefuvius.  The  melted  lava  in.  its  courfe  filled  up  the  ftreets  in  fome 
places  to  the  height  of  fixty-eight  feet  above  the  tops  of  the.  latter,  and  in  others 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  lava  is  now  of  a  confifteney  which  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  removed  or  cleared  away  :  it  is  compofed  of  bituminous 
particles,  mixed  with  cinders,  minerals,  metallics,  and  vitrified  fandy  fubftances, 
which  altogether  form  a  clofe  and  heavy  mafs.  In  the  revolution  of  fo  many  age«, 
the  fpot  it  flood  upon  was  entirely  forgotten  ;  but  in  the  year  17 13,  upon  digging, 
in  thefe  parts,  fomewhat  of  this  unfortunate  city  was  difcovered,  and  many  anti- 
quities were  dug  out  ;  but  the  fearch  was  afterwards  difcontinued,  till  the  year 
1736,  when  the  king  of  Naples  employed  men  to  dig  perpendicularly  eighty  feet 
deep,  whereupon  not  only  the  city  made  its  appearance,  but  alfo  the  bed  of  the  river 
which  ran  through  it.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  then  brought  to  light,  and  the 
whole  of  the  theatre.  In.  the  temple  was  found  a  ftatue  of  gold,  and  the  infcription 
that  decorated  the  great,  doors  of  entrance.  In  the  theatre,  the  tragments  of  a  gilt- 
chariot  cf  bronze,  with  horfes  of  the  fame  metal,  likewife  gilt:  this  had.  been' 
placed  over  the  principal  door  of  entrance.  They  likewife  found  among  the  ruins, 
of  this,  city  multitudes  of  ftatues,  bufts,  pillars,  paintings,  manufcripts,  furni- 
ture, and  various  utenfils  ;  and  the  fearch  is  ftill  continued.  The  ftreets  of  the- 
town  appear  to  have  been  quite  ftraight  and  regular,  and  the  houfes  well  built,  and 
much  alike  ;  fome  of  the  rooms  paved  with  mofaic,  others  with  fine  marbles,  others 
again  with  bricks,  three  feet  long  and  fix  inches  thick,  it  appears  that  the  town 
was  not  filled  up  fo  unexpeftedly  with  the  melted  lava,  as  to  prevent  the  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  from  efcaping  with  many  of  their  rich  eftedls ;  for  when 
the  excavations  were  made,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  fkeletons  found,  and 
but  little  of  gold,  filver,  or  precious  ftones.  The  difficulty  of  removing  the  rub- 
bilh  induced  his  majefty  to  fill  it  up  again  as  he  went  on,  after  coiietiing  all  the 
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moveables  of  any  cbnfequence.  The  theatre  alone  is  left  open.  It  is  larger  than 
any  in  England ;  and  the  ends  of  the  beams  burnt  to  coal,  are  ftill  feen  fticking 
in  the  walls  ;  but  all  the  ornaments  that  withftood  the  eruption  are  removed  to 
Portici. 

The  town  of  Pompeia  was  deftroyed  by  the  fame  eruption  of  Mount  VefuviuSj 
which  occafioned  the  deftru6tion  of  Herculaneum;  but  it  was  not  difcovered  till 
near  forty  years  later.    One  ftreet,  and  a  few  detached  buildings  have  been  clear- 
ed ;  and  that  with  more  faciUty  than  at  Herculaneum,  no  lava  having  ever  gone 
over  the  allies  which  buried  Pompeia.    The  ftreer  is  well  paved  with  the  fame 
kind  of  ftone  of  which  the  ancient  roads  are  made,  and  narrow  caufeways  are 
raifed  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide  for  the  conveniency  of  foot  pafTengers.  The 
ftreet  itfelf  is  not  fo  broad  as  the  narroweft  part  of  the  Strand,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  tradCvS-people.    The  traces  of  wheels  of  carriages  are  to 
be  feen  on  the  pavement.    The  houfes  are  fmall,  but  give  an  idea  of  neatnefs  and 
conveniency.    The  ftucco  on  the  walls  is  fmooth  and  beautiful,  and  as  hard  as 
inarble.    Some  of  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with  paintings,  moitly  fingle  figures, 
reprefenting  animals.    They  are  tolerably  well  executed,  and  on  a  little  water  be- 
ing thrown  on  them,  the  colours  appear  furprifingly  frefh.    Moft  of  the  houfes  are 
-built  on  the  fame  plan,  and  have  one  fmall  room  from  the  pafTage,  which  is  con- 
jcftured  to  have  been  the  fliop,  with  a  window  to  the  ftreet,  and  a  place  which 
feems  to  have  been  contrived  for  fhewing  the  goods  to  the  greatell  advantage.  In 
another  part  of  the  town  is  a  reftangular  building,  with  a  colonade  towards  the' 
court,  fomething  in  the  flyle  of  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London,  but  fmaller. 
'J'his  has  every  appearance  of  a  barrack  and  guard-room  ;  the  pillars  are  of  brick, 
covered  with  fliining  ftucco,  elegantly  fluted  ;  the  fcrawlings  and  drawings  ftill  vi- 
fible  on  the  walls,  are  fuch  as  might  be  naturally  expe6ted  on  the  walls  of  a  guard- 
room, where  foldiers  are  the  deligners,  and  fwords  the  engraving  tools.  They  con-., 
fift  of  gladiators  fighting,  fome  with  each  other,  fome  with  wild  beafts ;  the  games 
of  the  circus,  as  chariot  races,  wreftling,  and  the  like  ;  a  few  figures  in  caricatura, 
deligned  probably  by  fome  of  the  foldiers  in  ridicule  of  their  companions,  or  per- 
haps of  their  officers ;  and  there  are  many  names  infcribed  on  various  parts  of  the 
wall,  particularly  Cn.  Balbus,  Lu.  Jun.  Rufus,  &c.  &c.    At  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  barrack  is  a  temple  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  brick, 
Ituccoed  like  thofe  of  the  guard-room  ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  magnificent  in 
the  appearance  of  this  edifice.    The  beft  paintings,  hitherto  found  at  Pompeia,  are 
thofe  of  this  temple  ;  they  have  been  cut  out  of  the  walls,  and  removed  to  Por- 
tici. Few  fkeletons  were  found  in  the  ftreets  of  this  town,  but  a  confiderable  num- 
ber in  the  houfes.    In  one  apartment  (fays  Mr.  Sutherland)  we  faw  the  fkeletons  of 
feventeen  poor  wretches,  who  were  confined  by  the  ancles  in  an  iron  machine. 
Many  other  bodies  were  found,  fome  of  them  in  circumftances  which  plainly  fhew 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  efcape,  when  the  eruption  overtook  them. 

With  regard  to  modern  curiofities  in  Italy,  they  are  as  bewildered  as  the  remains 
of  antiquity.  Rome  itfelf  contains  300  churches,  filled  with  all  that  is  rare  in  archi- 
tefture,  painting,  and  fculpture.  Each  city  and  town  of  Italy  contains  a  proportion- 
able number. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  is  the  moft  aftonifhing,  bold,  and  regular  fab- 
ric, that  ever  perhaps  exifted ;  as  neither  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  nor  thofe  of 
Ephefus,  Eleulis,  or  of  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens,  could,  from  what  hiftory  has 
recorded  of  them,  be  ranked  with  it  in  this  refpeft.  The  femicircular  colonades 
that  enclofe  its  fpacious  court :  the  Egyptian  obelifk  in  the  center  brought  from 
HeJiopolis  to  Rome  by  Caligula  :  and  the  fountains  on  each  fide,  which  generally 
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throw  up  columns  of  water  fufficiont  to  fill  the  bed  of  a  fmall  river,  are  the 
grandcft  objeds  of  the  kind  which  the  world  can  produce.  The  front  of  this  edi- 
fice is  generally  thought  lefs  noble  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  which  was 
built  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter's ;  but  when  the  whole  is  viewed  together,  crowned 
with  its  majeltic  dome  of  617  feet  in  circumference,  its  general  fuperiority  will  be 
manifert. 

The  Vatican,  which  is  thelargefl:  palace  in  Chriftendom,  is  faid  to  contain  13,000 
chambers  and  clofets.  It  Hands  clofe  to  St.  Peter's,  the  pcrfpettive  of  which  lofcs 
much  of  its  effeft  by  their  junftion,  as  the  exterior  of  theVatican  but  ill  accords  with 
the  grand  and  regular  appearance  of  the  church  ;  being  an  immenfe  pile  of  build- 
ing without  order,  raifed  by  different  architefts,  and  at  different  times.  The  libra- 
ry of  this  palace  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  moll:  numerous  and  valuable  col]e6tiou 
of  books,  &c.  in  the  world.  On  going  into  it,  you  look  up  an  immenfe  room, 
which  had  little  the  appearance  of  what  it  is,  the  volumes  being  fliut  up  in  armo- 
ries. It  is  faid  to  contain  120,000  in  printed  and  manufcript ;  but  this  affertion  is 
rather  dubious.  The  houfe  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich  beyond  imagination,  not- 
withftanding  the  ridiculous  romance  that  compofes  its  hiftory. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  though  remarkable,  are  not  fo  numerous  as  its 
artificial.  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  is  five  Italian  miles  diftant  from  the  city  of 
Naples,  and  Mount  ^Etna,  in  Sicily,  are  remarkable  for  emitting  fire  from  their 
tops.  The  declivity  of  Mount  Vefuvius  towards  the  fea,  is  every  where  planted 
with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  it  is  equally  fertile  towards  the  bottom.  The  cir- 
cumjacent plain  affords  a  delightful  profpeft,  and  the  air  is  clear  and  wholefome. 
The  South  and  Weft  fides  of  the  mountain  form  very  different  views,  being,  like 
the  top,  covered  with  black  cinders  and  ftones.  The  height  of  Mount  Vefuvius 
has  been  computed  to  be  3900  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  It  hath  been  a 
volcano  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory  or  tradition.  An  animated  defcription  of  its 
ravages  in  the  year  79,  is  given  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  what 
he  wrote.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1631,  its  eruptions  were  but  fmall  and  mo- 
derate :  however  then  it  broke  out  with  accumulated  fury,  and  defolated  miles  around. 
In  1694,  was  a  great  eruption,  which  continued  near  a  month,  when  burning  mat- 
ter was  thrown  out  with  fo  much  force,  that  fome  of  it  fell  at  thirty  miles  diftance, 
and  a  vaft  quantity  of  melted  minerals,  mixed  with  other  matter,  ran  down  like  a 
river  for  three  miles,  carrying  every  thing  before  it  which  lay  in  its  way.  In  1707, 
when  there  was  another  eruption,  fuch  quantities  of  cinders  and  allies  were  thrown 
out,  that  it  was  dark  at  Naples  at  noon-day.  In  1767,  a  violent  eruption  happen- 
ed, which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  twenty-feventh  from  that  which  deftroyed  Hercu- 
laneum  in  the  time  of  Titus.  In  this  eruption  the  afhes,  or  rather  fmall  cinders, 
Ihowered  down  fo  faft  at  Naples,  that  the  people  in  the  ftreet  were  obliged  to  ufe 
umbrellas,  or  adopt  fome  other  expedient,  to  guard  themfelves  againft  them. 
The  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  the  balconies,  were  covered  with  thefe  cinders  ;  and 
Ihips  at  fea,  twenty  leagues  from  Naples,  were  annoyed  by  them,  to  the  great 
aftonilhment  of  the  failors.  An  eruption  happened  alfo  in  1766,  and  another  in 
1779,  which  has  been  particularly  defcribed  by  fir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaiStions. 

This  gentleman,  the  Britifh  envoy  at  the  court  of  Naples,  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  inveftigate  the  phenomena  of  this  volcano.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Naples,  in  1764,  he  paid  particular  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  mountain  at  all 
times,  and  obferves  t'nat  the  fmoke  is  much  more  confiderable  in  bad,  than  in  fair 
weather;  and  that  the  inward  explofions  of  the  mountain  are  often  heard  at  Na- 
ples in  bad  weather,  which  is  fix  miles  diftant.  On  looking  into  the  mouth  from 
whence  the  fire  iflTues,  in  fair  weather  the  fmoke  has  fonietinies  been  fo  little,  that 
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he  has  feen  a  great  way  down,  and  obferved  the  fides  to  be  incrufted  with  falts  and" 
minerals  of  various  colours,  white,  green,  deep  and  pale  yellow.  In  bad  weather 
alfo  the  fmoke  was  moift,  white,  and  much  lefs  ofFenfive  than  the  fleams  which  if- 
faed  from  the  cracks  in  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  The  figns  of  an  approaching 
eruption  are  an  increafe  of  the  fmoke  in  fair  weather;  and  after  this  has  continued 
for  fome  time,  a  puff  of  black  fmoke  is  frequently  feen  to  fhoot  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  white  kind  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  thefe  puffs  are  attended  with  confi- 
derable  explofions.  While  Vefuvius  was  in  this  ftate,  fir  William  afcended  to  the  ' 
top.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain was  then  covered  with  fnow.  A  little  hillock  of  fulphur,  about  fix  feet  high, 
had  been  thrown  up  by  the  mountain,  and  burned  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  top : 
but  while  our  author  was  examining  this  phsettomenon,  a  fudden  and  loud  report 
was  heard,  a  column  of  black  fmoke  fhot  up  with  violence,  and  was  followed  by  a 
reddifh  flame.  A  fhower  of  ftones  fell,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  ;  and  he  in- 
forms us,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fafe  to  approach  too  near  to  the  mountain  in  this 
ftate,  as  fome  gentlemen,  whom  he  mentions,  were  wounded  by  the  ftones  which 
were  thrown  out  by  an  explofion  of  this  kind.  As  the  eruption  proceeds,  the. 
fmoke  becomes  totally  black  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  appears  like  clouds 
tinged  by  the  fetting  fun.  Afterwards  it  appears  like  flame  in  the  night ;  fhowers 
of  afhes  are  thrown  out,  earthquakes  are  produced,  and  great  volleys  of  red-hot 
ftones  are  difcharged  to  an  immenfe  height  in  the  air.  The  height  and  diftance  to 
which  thefe  ftones  are  thrown  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
volcano  which  emits  them,  and  hence  the  explofions  of  Vefuvius  are  commonly 
lefs  terrible  than  thofe  of  ^Etna;  but  the  eruption  in  1779  from  Vefuvius  feems  to 
have  been  as  violent  as  we  have  an  account  of  in  any  volcano  whatever.  The 
largeft  ftone  thrown  out  by  Vefuvius,  whofe  dimenfions  have  been  meafured,  was 
12  feet  in  length,  and  45  in  circumference.  It  was  projefted  to  the  diftance  of  a, 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  it  was  emitted  ;  but  much  larger  ones  have 
been  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  of  a  fuperior  magnitude  ;  and  Mr.  Brydone  was 
affured  by  the  Canon  Recupero,  that  he  had  feen  ftones  of  immenfe  magnitude 
thrown  out  from  ^tna,  to  the  height  of  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  as  he  calculated  from  the  time  they  took  in  falling.  Along  with  thefe 
dreadful  phsenomena,  the  fmoke  which  iffues  from  the  mountain  is  in  a  highly 
eleftrified  ftate  :  the  fmall  aflies,  which  the  mountain  continually  throws  out  along 
with  the  ftones  and  cinders,  are  attracted  by  the  fmoke,  and  form  with  it  one  vaft, 
and,  to  appearance,  denfe  column,  from  whence  continual  flafhes  of  forked,  or  zig- 
zftg  lightning  iffue,  fometimes  attended  with  thunder,  and  fometimes  not,  but 
equally  powerful  with  the  ordinary  lightning.  This  phaenomenon  has  been  taken 
notice  of  in  the  accounts  of  all  volcanoes.  Pliny  mentions  it  in  his  account  of  the 
o-reat  eruption  in  79  ;  it  has  been  obferved  in  thofe  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes  ;  in 
TEtna ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  more  than  once  feen  it  proceed  from  the 
fmoke  of  Vefuvius 

The  eruption  of  lava  in  1766  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March,  about  feven  at 
nio-ht.  The  lava  began  to  boil  over  in  one  ftream,  but  foon  after  divided  itfelf  into 
two.  It  was  preceded  by  a  partial  earthquake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tain, occafioned  by  a  violent  explofion,  and  a  fliower  of  red-hot  ftones  and  cinders 
were  thrown  up  to  a  confiderable  height.  The  lava  had  the  appearance  of  red-hot 
and  liquid  metal,  fuch  as  the  vitrified  matter  of  the  glafs-houfes,  on  which 
were  large  floating  cinders  half  lighted,  androlling  one  over  another  down  the 
mountain  with  great  precipitation,  forming  a  raoft  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcade. 
The  colour  of  the  fire  was  much  paler  and  brighter  the  firft  night  than  any  of  the 
fubfequent  ones,  when  it  became  of  a  deep  red,  probably  owing,  fays  Sir  William,, 
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to  its  having-  been  more  Impregnated  with  fulphur  at  firft  than  afterwards.  In  the 
day  time,  unlefs  you  are  very  near  it,  the  lava  has  no  appearance  of  fire,  but  its 
courfe  is  marked  by  a  thick  white  fmoke. 

The  heat  of  the  lava  was  fuch,  that  one  could  not  approach  nearer  than  within 
ten  feet  of  the  ftream,  and  of  fuch  confiftence  (though  it  appeared  as  liquid  as  wa- 
ter) as  alraoft  to  relift  the  impreffion  of  a  long  ftick,  with  which  the  experiment 
was  made.  Large  ftones  thrown  upon  it  with  all  his  force  did  not  fink;  but,  mak- 
ing a  flight  imprellion,  floated  on  the  furface,  and  were  carried  out  of  fight  in  a 
Ihort  time  ;  for,  notwithfl:anding  the  confiftency  of  the  matter,  it  ran  with  great 
velocity ;  not  lefs,  in  our  author's  opinion,  than  that  of  the  river  Severn  at  the  paf- 
fage  near  Briftol.  The  ftream  was  about  ten  feet  wide  at  its  fource,  but  foon  extend- 
ed itfelf,  dividing  into  three  branches,  fo  that  thefe  rivers  of  fire,  communicating 
their  heat  to  the  cinders  of  former  lavas,  between  one  branch  and  the  other,  had 
the  appearance  at  night  of  a  continued  flieet  of  fire,  four  miles  long,  and  in  fome 
places  near  two  in  breadth. 

Next  year  there  was  a  much  more  violent  eruption  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
frequent  emiflions  of  red-hot-flones  and  cinders,  which  took  place  previous  to  the 
eruption,  had  at  lafl:  formed  a  fmall  mountain  within  the  mouth  of  the  great  one, 
by  their  continually  falling  back  into  the  place  from  whence  they  were  emitted  ;  and 
from  the  top  of  this  little  mountain  the  fmoke  ifliied  fo  thick,  that  it  feemed  to 
have  a  difficulty  in  effeft ing  a  paflage  ;  while  volleys  of  great  ftones  were  every  mi- 
nute thrown  up  to  an  immenfe  height.  At  laft  the  whole  took  the  fliape  of  a  huge 
pine  tree,  which  appearance  was  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny  in  his  account  of  the 
eruption  in  79.  The  column  afcended  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  height,  as,  when 
bent  by  the  wind,  to  reach  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  not  lefs  than  28  miles  from  Vefu- 
vius.  Thefe  violent  fymptoms  ceafed  on  the  burfting  forth  of  the  lava ;  after  which, 
our  author,  fuppofing  the  danger  was  over,  went  to  the  mountain  to  make  his  ob- 
fervations.  But  while  he  was  employed  in  this  manner,  a  violent  noife  was  heard 
within  the  mountain,  immediately  after  which  the  lava  broke  out  from  a  new  mouth 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  from  where  he  flood,  fpringing  up  to  a  confiderable 
height  in  the  air,  and  rolling  dire£tly  towards  him.  He  was  now  in  extreme  danger, 
the  earth  fliaking  with  fuch  violence  as  to  endanger  the  fall  of  fome  of  the  rocks 
under  which  he  muft  necefllarily  pafs,  while  the  fliowersof  cinders  and  pumice-ftone 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him;  and  the  clouds  of  fmoke  produced  fuch  an  intenfe 
darknefs,  that  he  could  not  fee  which  way  to  go.  The  fulphureous  fmell  was  like- 
wife  very  offenfive,  and  the  explofions  of  the  mountain  were  much  louder  than  thun- 
der. In  this  fituation  he  ran  three  miles  before  he  got  out  of  danger,  and  afterwards 
perceived  that  the  lava  had  actually  covered  the  road  by  which  he  retreated,  and 
that  to  the  depth  of  no  lefs  than  60  or  70  feet.  The  concuflions  of  the  air  were  fo 
violent  upon  this  occafion,  that  windows  and  doors  of  houfes, even  though  locked, 
were  burft  open.  There  was  likewife  a  continual  and  rumbling  fubterraneous 
noife  ;  which  lafted  for  feveral  hours,  and  which  fir  William  conjeftured  to  have 
been  owing  to  rain-water  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain,  and  meeting  with 
the  lava. 

The  eruption  of  1779  was  much  more  violent  than  that  already  defcribed.  It 
commenced  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  befides  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  volleys  of 
ftones,  immenfe  clouds  of  fmoke,  &c.  a  moft  extraordinary  fcene  was  prefented  by 
the  approach  of  a  thunder  cloud.  No  fooner  did  this  come  over  the  mouth  of  the 
inflamed  volcano,  than  the  fire  from  its  bowelsfpouted  out  in  a  vaft  column  to  meet 
that  in  the  cloud  ;  both  together  producing  an  appearance  not  to  be  paralleled.  Next 
night  the  lava,  which  had  not  hitherto  got  fufiicient  vent,  after  a  moft  aftonilhing 
explofion,  fpouted  up  to  the  height  of  at  leaft  10,000  feet  above  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  while  the  fmoke  around  it,  emitting  continual  flalhcs  of  zig-zag  liglit- 
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ning,  gave  an  appearance  much  more  awful  and  tremendous,  though,  according  to 
fir  William,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  of  the  preceding  evening.  On  this  occalion 
the  town  of  Ottaiano,  upon  which  the  volcanic  fliower  was  driven  by  the  wind, 
narrowly  efcaped  the  fate  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  of  old.  The  vaft  ftream  of 
lava  indeed  did  not  reach  them,  otherwife  it  muft  have  been  irrefiftible. 

To  the  fubterraneous  fires  by  which  the  volcanoes  are  produced,  we  muft  un- 
doubtedly afcribe  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in  this  country.  In  the  year  1783, 
the  fouthern  part  of  Italy  was  ruined  by  one  of  the  moft  violent  earthquakes  men- 
tioned in  hiftory.  It  affefted  alfo  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  but  lefs  violently  than  the 
country  already  mentioned.  Its  extent,  however,  was  much  lefs  than  that  of  feve- 
ral  others.  Sir  William  Hamilton  fixes  the  centre  of  its  force  at  the  town  of  Op- 
pido  ;  and  from  the  furvey  which  he  made  of  the  country  which  had  fuiFered,  com- 
putes that  its  violent  effefts  were  confined  within  a  circle  whofe  circumference  is 
220  Italian  miles,  and  its  centre  the  town  of  Oppido  ;  nor  did  it  produce  any  fen- 
fible  elFefts  beyond  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  was  72  fuch  miles,  and 
Oppido  the  centre. 

The  moft  violent  fhock  happened  about  noon  on  the  5th  of  February  ;  it  came 
on  inftantaneoufly,  without  any  warning,  and  the  fliock  feemed  to  be  directed  per- 
pendicularly upwards.  The  city  of  Oppido  is  fituated  on  a  mountain,  furrounded 
by  two  rivers,  in  a  very  broad  and  deep  ravine.  Into  this  there  were  vaft  pieces  of 
the  plain  detached,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  both  the  rivers,  and  to 
form  two  great  lakes.  Part  of  the  rock  on  which  Oppido. ftood  was  alfo  precipitated 
into  the  fame  hollow,  with  feveral  houfes  which  had  been  built  upon  it.  Vaft  trafts 
of  land,  with  large  plantations  of  vines  and  olive  trees,  were  thrown  from  one  fide 
of  the  hollow  to  the  other,  though  the  diftance  was  more"  than  half  a  mile  ;  and  with 
one  of  thefe  vaft  pieces  of  earth  a  countryman  was  tranfported  along  with  his  field, 
and  two  oxen,  who  were  dragging  a  plough,  to  the  diftance  above  mentioned,  with-r 
out  receiving  any  hurt.  The  moft;  extraordinary  circumftance,  however,  was,  tha-t 
a  hill  about  250  feet  high,  and  1300  in  circumference,  was  moved  from,  it&  place 
near  four  miles  down  this  ravine,  before  it  fettled.  In  feveral  places  alfo  the  foil, 
though  there  was  no  appearance  of  fire  upon  it,  had  run  like  the  lava  of  a  volcano, 
and  overflowed,  like  it,  the  neighbouring  grounds. 

At  Terra  Nuova,  the  ground  on  which  the  town  ftood  was  fplit  under  it,  and  ma- 
ny hundred  houfes,  with  the  earth  on  which  they  ftood,  were  in  a  fimilar  manner 
thrown  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where  they  ftood;  and,  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, fome  of  the  inhabitants  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins  alive,  and  even  unhurt. 
At  Cafal  Nuova,  the  princefs  Gerace  Grimaldi,  with  more  than  4000  of  her  fub- 
jefts,  were  deftroyed  in  a  moment.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  dug 
alive  out  of  the  ruins,  declared  that  they  felt  their  houfes  fuddenly  lifted  from  the 
foundation,,  without  having  had  the  leaft  previous  warning.  An,  inhabitant  of  the 
place,  who  happened  to.  be  on  an  hill  which  overlooks  the  town,  at  that  time, 
turned  about  on  feeling  the  fliock,  but,  inftead  of  the  town,  faw  only  a  vaft  cloud 
of  white  duft  in  the  place  where  it  had  been.  The  whole  indeed  was  fo  effeftually 
overthrown,  that  no  veftige  of  houfe  or  ftreet  remained,  all  being  converted  into 
one  promifcuous  heap,  of  ruins 

Kear  Scilla,  a  mountain  fell  into  the  fea,  and  raifed  fuch  a  vaft  wave,  as  fwept 
away  the  prince  of  Scilla,  with  2473  of  his  fubjefts  at  once.  A  great  part  of  the 
town  of  Meliina  was  overthrown.-  The  part  or  Calabria  which  was  moft  afFefted 
by  this  grievous  calamity,  was  that  which  is  comprehended,  between  58  and  39. 
degrees. 

Such  were  fome  of  the  particulars  of  this  earthquake,  remarkable  not  only  for 
its.  violence,  but  for  the  number  and  continuance  of  its  fliocks,  which  fcarcely 

ceafed; 
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ceafed  for  a  whole  year  after  its  commencement  The  number  of  perfons  who  loft" 
their  lives  was  computed  not  to  be  lefs  than  40,000,  and  the  damage  in  other 
refpetls  was  prodigious, 

,  It  has  been  obferved  by  a  modern  traveller,  that  though  Mount  Vefuvius  often 
/fills  the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet  as  few  things  in  nature  are  fo  abfo- 
C  lutely  noxious  as  not  to  produce  fome  good ;  even  this  raging  volcano,  by  its  ful- 
phureous  and  nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat  of  its  fubterraneous  fires,  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  country  around  it,  and  to  the  profufion 
of  fruits  and  herbage  with  which  it  is  every  where  covered.  Befides,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  mountain,  being  open  and  atlive,  proves  lefs  hoftile  to  Naples,  than  it 
would  be,  if  its  eruptions  were  to  ceafe,  and  its  ftruggles  confined  to  its  own  bowels ; 
for  then  might  enfue  the  moft  fatal  fliocks  to  the  unliable  foundation  of  the  whole 
diftrift  of  lerra  di  Lavora*. 

The  plain  of  Soifaterra,  [(o  called  from  the  vaft  quantities  of  fulphur,  which  are' 
continually  forced  out  of  the  cliffs  by  fubterranean  fires),  which  is  juftly  confidered 
as  one  of  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  and  is  fituated  between  the  lakes  Agnana- 
and  Puzuoli,  is  no  other  than  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano,  or  the  hollow  from 
whence  its  eruptions  formerly  iffued.  in  the  plain  within  the  hollow,  fm  ke  fiill 
ilTues  from  many  parts,  as  well  as  from  many  places  in  the  fides.  From  thefe 
places  they  colletl  a  kind  of  fal  ammoniac,  but  in  a  very  aukward  manner,  by  heap- 
ing rtones  upon  one  another  to  colle61:  the  vapours  as  they  rife.  From  the  foil  of 
the  plain,  fulphur  and  alum  are  extracted  ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  by 
careful  management  this  fpot  might  produce  a  very  conliderable  revenue,  though  at' 
prefent  it  does  not  yield  above  200I.  annually.  The  hollow  found  produced  by 
throwing  a  heavy  ftone  upon  the  plain  of  Soifaterra,  feems  to  indicate  that  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  kind  of  vault:  audit  is  alfo  probable,  that  there  is  underneath  it  a  pool 
of  water,  which  boils  by  the  heat  of  a  fubterraneous  fire.  This  fuppofition  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  moill:  fteam  which  iflues  from  the  cracks  in  the  ground, 
and  runs  off  in  great  drops  from  a  piece  of  cold  iron  prefented  to  it.  On  the  out- 
fide,  and  towards  the  lake  Agnano,  water  guflies  out  of  the  rock  fo  hot  as  to  raife- 
the  quickfilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  the  boiling  point.  After  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  however,  the  heat  of  this  fountain  is  much  lefs.  When  you  hold  your 
ear  near  the  rocks  from  whence  the  water  iifues,  you  hear  a  horrid  boiling  noife, 
which  feems  to  proceed  from  the  huge  cauldron  that  may  be  fuppofed-  to  be  under 
the  Soifaterra. 

Mount  ^Etna  is  10,954  feet  in  height ;  its  afcent  by  roads,  about  26  miles  ;  and  the* 
circumference  at  the  bafis  160.  From  the  very  fummit  of  yEtna,  our  adventurous 
traveller,  Mr.  Watkins,  for  a  few  feconds  gazed  into  the  crater:  but  how  great  was 
his  furprife,  when,  inftead  of  a  fliallow  bafon  as  that  of  Vefuvius,  he  faw  a  horridi 
gulf,  not  lefs  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  lined  with  immenfe  rocks,  and  deep- 
er than  the  eye  could  fathom.!  Ihis  crater  was  the  grave  of  Empedocles,  who  un- 
fortunately forgot  to  leave  his  iron  fandals  behind  hin],  before  he  attempted  to  im- 
pofe  upon,  the  world  a  belief  of  his  im-inortaJity,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  it.  ^tna' 
ftands  feparate  from  all  other  mountains,  its  figTire  is  circular, and  it  terminates  in  a 
cone.    The  lower  parts  of  it  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  fugar-canes  ;  the  middle 


^  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the 
earthquakes  in  Calabria- Ultra,  and  Sicily,  from 
February  5th,  to  May  1783,  gives  feveral  reafons 
for  believing  that  the.  were  oc  alioiied  by  the  ope- 
ration of  a  volcano,  the  ieat  of  which  lay  deep  ei-- 
ther  under  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  between  Strom- 
boli,  and  the  coaft  of  Calabna,  or  under  the  parts 
of  the-plain  towards  Opj  ido  and  .  erra  Nuova.  He. 
plainly  obferved  a  gradation. in  the  damage  done  to- 


the  buildings-,  as  alfo  in  the  degree  of  mortality,  in- 
proportion  as  the  countries  wer  -  more  or  lefs  dift.^.nt 
from  this  fuppofed  centre  ot  the  evil.  One  circum-- 
Itance  he  particularly  remarked  :  if  two  towns  wtre 
fituated  at  an  equal  dillance  from  this  centre,  tne 
one  on  a  hill,  the  other  on  the  plain,, or  in  a  bottom,, 
the  latter  had  always  futfered  greatly  more  by  the 
fliocks  of  the  earthquakes  tha.i  the  former:  a  fuffi-- 
cient  proof  to  him  ot  the  caufecommgfrom  beneath,. 
9.  abounds- 
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abounds  with  woods,  olive-trees,  and  vines  :  and  the  upper  part  is  almoft  the  whole 
year  covered  with  fnow.  Its  fiery  eruptions  have  always  rendered  it  famous  ;  in  one 
of  thefe,  which  happened  in  1669,  fourteen  towns  and  villages  were  deftroyed, 
and  there  have  been  feveral  terrible  eruptions  fince  that  time.  There  is  generally 
an  earthquake  before  any  great  eruption.  In  1693,  the  port-town  of  Catania  was 
overturned,  and  18,000  people  perilhed. 

The  grotto  del  Cane  is  remarkable  for  its  poifonous  fteams,  and  is  fo  called  from 
its  killing  dogs  that  enter  it,  if  forced  to  remain  there  ;  and  doubtlefs,  it  would 
have  the  fame  efxecl  on  man,  or  any  other  animal,  whofe  head  was  held  near  to  the 
ground.  This  noxious  vapour  is  no  other  than  fixed  air,  which  is  produced  pro- 
bably from  the  effervefcence  of  an  acid  and  alkaline  mixture ;  and  this  being  hea- 
vier than  common  air,  is  near  the  earth,  and  fatal  to  thofe  aniinals  whofe  heads 
are  fo  low  as  to  breathe  it.  Scorpions,  vipers,  and  ferpents,  are  faid  to  be  com- 
mon in  Apulia. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  thofe  vaft  bodies  of  fnow,  and  ice,  which 
arc  called- the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  deferve  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  There  are 
five  glaciers,  which  inclofe  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  and  are  feparated  by  wild  foreftsj 
corn-fields,  and  rich  meadow's  ;  fo  that  immenfe  trafts  of  ice  are  blended  with  the 
higheft  cultivation,  and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other,  in  the  moft  Angular  and 
ftriking  vicifi!itude.  All  thefe  feveral  vallies  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite  together  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc  ;  the  highell  mountain  in  Europe,  and,  probably  of  the  ancient  world  : 
but  for  a  fuller  defcription  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  and  of  the  glaciers  that 
furround  it,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  account  of  Switzerland. 

States  of  Italy,  constitu-|  Thus  far,  of  Italy  "in  general  ;  but  as  the 
TiON,  AND  CHIEF  CITIES.  3  Italian  ftates  are  not,  like  the  republics  of  Hol- 
land, or  Switzerland,  or  the  empire  of  Germany,  cemented  by  a  political  confede- 
racy, to  which  every  member  is  accountable  (for  every  .Jtalian  ftate  has  diftinft 
forms  of  government,  trade,  and  interefts),  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  take  a  feparate  view 
of  each,  to  affill  the  reader  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  duke  of  SAVOY,  or,  'as  he  is  now  ftyled,  king  of  SARDINIA  *,  taking 
his  royal  title  from  that  ifland,  is  a  powerful  prince  in  Italy,  of  which  he  is  called 
the  Janus,  or  keeper,  againft  the  French.  His  capital  is  Turin.  This  noble  citv 
which  fi:ands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Po,  is  perhaps,  if  taken  all  in  all, 
the  beft  built,  bed  fortified,  and  the  moft  uniform  in  Europe.  Its  form  is  oval,  the 
ftreets  are  wide,  and  extend  in  ftraight  lines  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
Through  the  middle  of  which  the  clear  ftream  of  the  Doria  is  made  to  flow  in 
little  channels  that  keep  them  clean,  and  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  good  water. 
The  fronts  of  the  houfes  m  every  ftreet  are  fimilar  to  each  other,  being  built  of 
hewn  ftone,  three  ftories  high.    The  late  king,  who  was  what  kings  fliould  be,  the 


Charles-Emanuel-Ferdinand-Marie,  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  duke  of  Savoy,  born  May  24,  1751; 
married,  in  1775,  to  Maria  Adelheid,  filterto  Louis 
XVI.  the  late  unfortunate  king  of  the  French. 
Brothers  and  fillers  of  tlie  king. 

1.  Maria-Jofepha-Louifa,  born  September  2, 
1753  ;  married  to  the  Count  de  Provence,  vid. 
France. 

2.  Maria-Therefa,  bora  January  31,  1756; 
maniedto  the  Count  d'Artois. 

3.  Anna-Maria-Carolina,  born  December  17, 


4.  Viftor-Emanuel-Cajetan,  due  d'Aofte,  born. 
July  24,  1759;  married,  April  25,  1 789,  Maria 
Therefa,  niece  to  tlie  prefent  emperor. 

5.  Maurice-Jofeph-Maria,  due  de  Montferrat, 
born  September  12,  1762. 

6.  Maria-Ciiarlotta,  born  January  1  764. 

7.  Charles-Jofeph,  due  de  Genevois,  born  April 
6,  1765. 

8.  Jofeph-Benedid,  comte  de  Maurienne!,  born 
0£tober  5,  1 766. 
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father  of  his  country,  began  thefe  improvements,  and  might  be  called  the  fecond 
founder  ;  for  fo  great  is  the  alteration,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  any  perfon, 
who  had  feen  it  before  the  new  plan  was  executed,  to  know  it  in  the  prefent  time. 
The  venerable  appearance  of  the  royal  palace  makes  it  look  like  the  great  anceftor 
ot  the  city:  its  heavy  and  ill  proportioned  ftrufture  ftands  as  a  memento  of  the 
rude  and  barbarous  ages  of  Italy.  The  duchy  of  Savoy  and  principality  of  Pied- 
mont are  more  populous  than  they  were;  by  the  laft  returns,  the  number  is  found 
to  amount  to  2,695,727  fouls,  of  which  Turin  contains  about  77,000.  The  autho- 
rity of  his  Sardinian  majefty  is  as  abfolute  as  his  will,  being  neither  controuled  by 
parliaments  nor  conditions  of  government.  The  troops  of  his  majefty,  on  the  peace 
eftablithment,  amount  to  between  25,000  and  30,000  men,  befides  a  militia  of  about 
15,000,  who  are  called  out  during  one  month  in  the  year,  and  receive  a  third  of 
the  pay  of  the  regulars  ;  and  four  Swifs  regiments,  one  of  which  is  a  proteftant 
corps,  and  has  a  minifter,  paid  100  louis  per  ann.  partly  by  the  king  and  partly  by 
the  regiment. 

The  MILANESE,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  is  a  confiderable  ftate, 
and  formerly  predominant  in  italy,  when  under  the  government  of  its  own  dukes. 
The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  are  almoft  incredible.    Milan,  the  capital, 
and  its  citadel,  are  very  ftrong,- and  furnitbed  with  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  the 
Gothic  tafte,  which  contains  a  very  rich  treafury,  conlifting  chiefly  of  ecclefiaftical 
furniture,  compofed  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones.    Few  travellers  come  to 
Milan  who  are  not  foon  after  their  arrival  taken  to  a  place  called  La  Cafa  Si- 
monetta,  an  uninhabitted  fe^t,  two  miles  from  the  city,  remarkable  for  its  echo, 
which  repeats  the  human  voice  38,  and  the  report  of  a  piftol  57  times.    It  is  at' a 
back  part  of  the  houfe,  and"Teems-to  be  produced  by  the  projeftion  of  two  wings 
from  the  body,  that  forms  a  kind  of  court-yard,  but  probably  there  muft  be  fome 
other  unknown  caufe  for  fo  fmgular  an  eifeft.    The  military  eftabliibment  of  the 
country  is  from  16  to  203000  men,  the  population  1,000,000,  including  the  capital,, 
which  is  faid  to  contain  116,000..  The  revenue  of  the  duchy  is  above  300,000]. 
annually.    The  natives  are  fond  of  literjCry  and  political  alTemblies.    With  all  its. 
natural  and  acquired  advantages;  the  natives  of  xViilan  make  but  few  exports  ;  fo 
that  its  revenue,  unlefs  the  court  of  Vienna  fhould  purfue  fome  other  fyftem  of  im-- 
provement,  cannot  be  much  bettered.    The  duchy  of  Mantua,  being  now  incor-- 
porated  with  it,  the  province  is.to  take  the  name  of  Auftrian  Lombardy. 

The  republic  of  GENOA  is  vaftly  degenerated  from  its  ancient  power  andopu-- 
lence,  though  the  fpirit  of  trade  ftill  continues  among  its  nobility  and  citizens. 
Genoa  may  be  called  a  city  of  marble  palaces  ;  but  unfortunately  it  ftands  on  fuch 
a  confined  flip  of  land,  between  the  fea  and.  the  mountain' behind  it,  that  thefe- 
noble  edifices  prefs  upon  one  another.    Add  to  this,  the  ftreets  are  fo  narrow,  as  - 
to  prevent  the  paffenger  from  feeing  their  ftyle  of  architecture  to  advantage.  The- 
two  principal  are  La  Strada  Nuova,  and  La  Strada  Baibi,    The  firft  confifts  of 
fourteen  fuperb  palaces,  that  contain  a  profafion  of  m.arbles,  and  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  among  which  are  many  moft  admirable  pieces  of  Titian,  the  Caracci, 
and  Guido  Rene.  Ihis  city  is  feen  from  the  fea  to  the  greateft  advantage,  and  forms 
a  very,  magnificent  fcene,  comprehending  the  city,  the  furrounding  hills,  and  the 
num.erous  villas  that  occupy  every  part  of  them.    Amongft  its  palaces  as  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  are  thofe  of  Doria  *,  and  Durazzo.    The  inhabitants  of 

*  Andrew  Doria,  the  head  of  this  family,  fam- •  ftate,  but  refufed  it,  and  gave  to  the  people  thr,t 

ous  for  his  military  exploits,  and  the  deliverer  of  repiibhcarj  form  of  government  which  Itill  fublills  : 

Genoa, .was  born  in  the'territory  of  Genoa,  in  tlie  he  lived  to  the  age  of  93,  the  refuge  and  friend  of 

year  1463  :  he  was  offered  tne  fovereignty  of  the  the  unfortunate. 

7,  diftinCriou: 
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diftinftion  drefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if  not  an  uncouth  manner,  perhaps  to  fave 
^expences.  Their  chief  manufactures  are  velvets,  damafics,  gold  and  filver  tiflues, 
and  paper.  The  city  of  Genoa  contains  about  1 50,000  inhabitants  (but  fome 
writers  greatly  diminiih  that  number),  among  whom  are  many  rich  trading  indivi- 
duals. Its  maritime  pov/cr  is  dwindled  down  to  fix  gallies.  The  chief  fafety  of 
this  republic  confiils  in  the  jealoufy  ot  other  European  powers,  becaufe  to  any  one 
of  them  it  would  be  a  mod  valuable  acquifition.  The  common  people  are 
wretched  beyond  exprellion,  as  is  the  foil  ot  its  territory.  Near  the  fea  fome  parts 
are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The  government  of  Genoa  is  ariftocratical,  being 
veiled  in  the  nobility  :  the  chief  perfon  is  called  the  Doge,  or  Duke  ;  to  which 
dignity  no  perfon  is  promoted  till  he  is  fifty  years  of  age.  Every  two  years  a  new 
doge  is  chofen,  and  the  former  is  incapable,  during  five  yearsv  of  holding  the  fame 
poft  again.  The  doge  gives  audience  to  ambalTadors  ;  all  orders  of  government 
are  iffued  in  his  name,  and  he  is  allowed  a  body-guard  of  two  hundred  Germans. 

VENICE  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  republics  in  the  world,  on  account  both 
of  its  conftitution  and  former  power.  It  commands  feverai  fine  provinces  on  the 
continent  of  Italy,  fome  illands  in  the  Adriatic,  and  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  city 
of  Venice  is  feated  on  72  iflands  at  the  bottom  of  the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic 
fea,  and  is  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  marfliy  lake  of  five  Italian  miles  in 
breadth,  too  fliallow  for  large  fliips  to  navigate,  which  forms  its  principal  ftrength. 
Venice  preferves  many  veftiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence  and  ilrictly  adheres  to 
its  ancient  ceremonies.  As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic,  it  was  originally 
democratical,  the  magiftrates  being  chofen  by  a  general  affembly  of  the  people, 
and  fo  continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  various  changes  afterwards 
took  place  ;  doges,  or  dukes,  were  appointed,  who  were  inverted  with  great 
power,  which  they  often  grofsly  abufed,  and  fome  of  them  were  afifaffinated  by  the  • 
people.  By  degrees  a  body  of  hereditary  legiflative  nobility  was  formed  ;  and  a 
complete  ariftocracy  was  at  length  eftabliflied  upon  the  ruins  of  the  popular  go- 
vernment. The  nobility  are  divided  into  fix  clalfes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
2500,  each  of  whom,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  a  right  to  be  a  member 
of  the  grand  council.  Thefe  ekft  a  doge  or  chief  magiftrate  by  ballot.  The  doge 
is  in  veiled  with  great  Hate,  and  with  emblems  of  fupreme  authority,  but  has  very 
little  power,  and  is  not  permitted  to  ftir  from  the  city  without  the  permillion  of  the 
grand  council.  The  government  and  laws  are  adminiftered  by  different  councils 
of  the  nobles. 

Tlie  college  otherwife  called  the  feigniory,  is  the  fupreme  cabinet  council  of  the 
ftate,  and  alfo  the  reprefentative  of  the  republic.  This  court  gives  audiencCj  and 
delivers  anfvvers,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  foreign  ambaifadors,  to  the  de- 
puties of  towns  and  provinces,  and  to  the  generals  of  the  army.  It  alfo  receives  all 
r£que1ls  and  memorials  on  ftate  affairs,  fummons  the  fenate  at  pleafure,  and  arranges 
the  bufmefs  to  be  difcuffed  in  that  afifembly.  The  council  of  ten  takes  cognizance 
of  flate  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  feizing  accufed  perfons,  examining  them  in 
prifon,  and  taking  their  anfweri  in  writing,  with  the  evidence  againft  them.  But 
the  tribunal  of  flate  inquifitors,  which  confifls  only  of  three  members,  and  which 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  defpotic  in  its  manner  of  proceeding,  has  the  power  of  de- 
ciding without  appeal,  on  the  lives  of  every  citizen  belonging  to  the  Venetian 
flate  ;  the  highefl  of  the  nobility,  even  the  doge  himfelf,  not  being  excepted.  To 
thefe  three  inquifitors  is  given  the  right  of  employing  fpies,  and  ilfuing  orders 
to  feize  all  perfons  whofe  words  or  aftions  they  thmk  reprehenfible,  and  afterwards 
trying  them,  and  ordering  them  to  be  executed,  when  they  think  proper.  They 
have  keys  to  every  apartment  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  can,  whenever  they  pleafe, 

penetrate 
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penetrate  into  the  very  bed-chamber  of  the  doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine 
his  papers.  They  continue  in  office  only  one  year,  but  are  not  rofpondblc  after- 
wards for  their  condutl  whiUl:  they  were  in  authority.  So  much  diflruft  and  jeal- 
oufy  are  difplayed  by  this  government,  that  the  noble  Venetians  decline  having 
any  intercourfe  with  foreign  ambaffadors,  or  with  foreigners  who  villt  them.. 

All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are  drefled  in  black  gowns,  large  wigs,  and 
caps  vv'hich  they  hold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  ot  the  doge's  marrying  the 
Adriatic  once  a  year,  from  his  bucentaur  or  ftate-barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all 
the  nobility,  is  the  moft  fuperb  exhibition  in  Venice,  and  according  to  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  much  more  fplendid  than  that  of  our  lord  Mayor.  When  the  bucentaur  pro- 
ceeds to  a  certain  diftance,  on  a  fignal  given,  a  general  filence  enfucs.  The  doge, 
leaning  over  the  water  from  the  ftern  of  his  nuptial  velTel,  extends  his  right  arm, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  ring,  and  pronouncing  aloud,  Te,  mare,  defponfamus  in  Jignum 
vert  psrpetniqtie  donmii  *,  dropt  it  into  the  bofom  of  his  bride.  This  pageant  was 
inllituted  in  the  dogelhip  of  Sebaftian  Ziani,  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Third.  The 
naval  force  which  Venice  then  maintained  in  its  gulph,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Archipelago,  gave  it  fome  countenance;  but  time  has  effefted  fuch  a  change,  that 
in  the  prefent  age  it  is  become  quite  ridiculous.  The  inhabitants  of  Venice  are 
faid  to  amount  to  200,000.  The  grandeur  and  convenience  of  the  city,  par- 
ticularly the  public  palaces,  the  treafury,  and  the  arfenal,  are  beyond  exprefiion. 
Over  the  feveral  canals  of  Venice,  are  laid  near  500  bridges,  the  greateft  part  of 
whicli  are  fi:one.  The  Venetians  ftill  have  fome  manufacfures  in  fcarlct  cloth,  gold 
and  filver  fluffs,  and  above  all,  fine  looking-glaifes,  which  bring  in  a  confiderable 
revenue  to  the  owners  ;  that  of  the  ftate  annually  is  faid  to  amount  to  8,000,000  of 
Italian  florins,  each  valued  at  twenty-pence  of  our  money.  Out  of  this  are  de- 
frayed the  expences  of  the  ftate  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which  in  time  of  peace 
confifts  of  16,000  regular  troops  (always  commanded  by  a  foreign  general),  and 
10,000  militia.  They  keep  up  a  fmall  fleet  for  curbing  the  infolences  of  the  pira- 
tical ftates  of  Barbary,  and  they  have  among  them  fome  orders  of  knighthood,  the 
chief  of  which  are  thofe  of  the  Stola  d'oro,  fo  called  from  the  robe  they  wear,  which 
is  conferred  only  on  the  firft  quality,  and  the  military  order  of  St.  Mark ;  of  which 
in  the  proper  place. 

In  eccleiiaftical  matters  the  Venetians  have  tvv^o  patriarchs ;  the  authority  of  one 
reaches  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them  have  much  power ;  and  botli 
of  them  are  chofen  by  the  fenate  ;  and  all  religious  fefcts,  even  the  Mahometan 
and  Pagan,  excepting  Proteftants,  are  here  tolerated  in  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion. 

The  Venetians  are  a  lively,  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of  public 
amufements,  with  a,n  uncommon  relifli  for  humour.  They  are  in  general  tali  and 
well  made ;  and  many  fine  manly  countenances  are  met  with  in  the  ftreets  of  Venice, 
refembiing  thofe  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  Veronefe  and  Titian.  The 
*  women  are  of  a  fine  ftyle  of  countenance,  with  expreffive  features,  and  are  of  an 

eafy  addrefs.  The  common  people  are  rem.arkably  fober,  obliging  to  ftrangers, 
and  gentle  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  As  it  is  very  much  the  cuftom  to 
go  about  in  mafks  at  Venice,  and  great  liberties  are  taken  during  the  time  of  the 
carnival,  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  there  is  much  more  licentioufnefs  of  man- 
ners here  than  in  other  places.  Great  numbers  of  ftrangers  vifit  Venice  during  the 
carnival,  and  eight  or  nine  theatres  are  then  open. 

The  dominions  of  Venice  confift  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Dalmatia,  of  four 
towns  in  Greece,  and  of  the  iflands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Antipachfu,  Santa  Maura, 


*  Thee,  O  Sea,  we  efpoufe,  in  token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  dominion  over  thee. 

4  N  Curzolari, 
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Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.  The  V enctian  territories  in 
Italy  contain  the  duchy  of  Venice,  the  Paduanefe,  the  peninfala  of  Pvovigo,  the 
Veronefe,  the  territories  of  Vicenza  and  Brefcia,  the  diilritls  of  Bergamo,  Cre- 
mafco,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  Math  part  ot  the  country  of  FriiiH.  The  fub- 
jefts  of  the  Venetian  repubUc  are  not  opprefled  :  the  fenate  has  found,  that  mild- 
treatment  and  good  ufage  are  the  bell  policy,  and  more  efieftual  than  armies  in 
preventing  revolts. 

The  principal  city  of  TUSCANY  is  Florence,  which  is  now  polTefTed  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  after  being  long  held  by  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Medicis,  who  made  their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all  that  is  valuable,  rich, 
and  niafterly  in  architefture,  literature,  and  the  arts,  efpecially  thofe  of  painting 
and  fculpture.    It  is  thought  to  contain  above  yo,ooo  inhabitants.    The  beauties 
and  riches  of  the  grand  duke's  palaces  have  been  often  defcribed  ;  but  all  defcrip- 
tion  falls  flrort  of  their  excellence.    The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medicis,  juftly 
deemed  the  llandard  of  female  beauty  and  proportion,  ftands  in  a  room  called  the 
Tribunal.    The  infcription  on  its  bafe  mentions  its  being  made  by  Cieomenes,  an 
Athenian,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus.    It  is  of  white  marble,  and  furrounded  by  other 
mafter-pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxiteles, 
and  other  Greek  mafters.    Among  the  proofs  of  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  at 
Florence,  may  be  particularly  noticed  the  anti-chamber  and  ftair-cafe  to  the  library 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  from  a  dcfign  of  that  great  artift  :  they  are  uncommonly  elegant. 
The  library  itfelf  is  well  contrived,  and  contains,  as  appears  from  the  catalogue 
made  by  the  prefent  librarian,  a  very  valuable  collection  of,  books :  among  which 
are  the  Pandefts  of  Juilinian,  in  two  large  volumes,  written  very  fairly  on  parch- 
ment, and  in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  were  brought  from  Amalphi.    Every  corner 
of  this  beautiful  city,  which  ftands  between  mountains  covered  with  olive-trees, 
■vineyards,  and  delightful  villas,  and  divided  by  the  Arno,  is  full  of  wonders  in  the 
arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  architeQure.    It  is  a  place  of  fome  ilrength,  and 
contains  an  archbifliop's  fee,  and  an  univerfity.    The  inhabitants  boaft  of  the  im- 
provements they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue,  by  means  of  their  Academia 
della  Crufca ;  and  feveral  other  academies  are  now  eftablillied  at  Florence, 
Though  the  Florentines  affeft:  great  ftate,  yet  their  nobility  and  gentry  drive  a  re- 
tail trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar-windows,  and  fometimes  they 
even  hang  out  a  broken  fla&,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be  bought.     They  deal, 
befides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  ftlver  fluffs.    Peter  Leopold,  the  late  emperor 
of  Germany,  when  he  governed  this  duchy,  by  his  mild  and  wife  regulations  pro- 
moted a  great  reformation  in  the  government ;  and  improved  the  manufactures, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  finances.    It  is  thought  that  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcany 
could  bring  into  the  field,  upon  occafion,  30,000  fighting  men,  and  that  its  prefent 
revenues  are  above  500,0001.  a  year.    The  other  principal  towns  of  Tufcany  are„ 
Pifa,  Leghorn,  and  Sienna  ;  the  firft  and  laft  are  much  decayed  j  but  Leghorn  is  a 
very  handfome  city,  built  in  the  modern  tafte,  and  with  fuch  regularity  that  both 
gates  are  feen  from  the  market-place.  It  is  well  fortified,  having  two  forts  towards, 
the  fea,  befides  the  citadel.    The  ramparts  afford  a  very  agreeable  profpe6f:  of  the 
fea,  and  of  many  villas  on  the  land  fide.    Here  all  nations,  and  even  the  Maho- 
metans, have  free  accefs,  and  may  fettle.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  com- 
puted at  40,000,  among  whom  are  faid  to  be  20,000  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city,  have  a  handfome  fynagogue,  and,  though  fubjeft  to  very  heavy 
impoftsj-are  in  a  thriving  condition,  a  confiderable  part  or  the  commerce  of  this 
city  gohig  through  their  hands. 
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The  inhabitants  of  LUCCA,  a  fmall  free  commonwealth,  lying  on  the  Tufcan 
fea,  in  a  delightful  plain,  are  the  moft  induftrious  of  all  the  Italians.  They  have 
improved  their  country  into  a  beautiful  garden,  fo  that  though  they  do  not  exceed 
120,000,  their  annual  revenue  amounts  to  8o,oool.  fterling.  Their  capital  is 
Lucca,  which  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  mercery  goods, 
wines,  and  fruits,  efpecially  olives.  Some  veftiges  of  the  fplendour  of  Lucca,  in 
former  ages,  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  An  olTuarium  and  a  cinerarium  were  difcovered 
in  1692,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  people  were,  formerly,  buried  and  burnt 
within  the  walls  of  the  town,  contrary  to  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables  *,  which  the 
independent  fpirit  of  the  people  difregarded,  as  well  as  to  all  falutary  regulations. 
The  remains  of  its  magnificent  amphitheatre,  into  which  whole  foreils  and  oceans 
were  occafionally  introduced,  and  which  was  alternately  filled  with  the  beafts  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  and  with  the  fleets  and  monftcrs  of  the  deep,  are  now  converted 
into  the  walls  of  a  prifon  ftill  to  reverberate  Avith  the  founds  of  guilt  and  mifery. 
The  materials  of  this  amphitheatre  have  been  employed  in  the  ereftion  of  churches, 
in  honour  of  that  religion  which  fuppreffed  the  barbarous  fpeftacles  therein  exhi- 
bited. This  republic  is  under  the  prote<i^ion  of  the  emperor.  The  vicinity  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tufcany  keeps  the  people  of  Lucca  conftantly  on  their  guard,  in 
order  to  preferve  their  freedom  ;  for  in  fuch  a  lituation,  an  univerfal  concord  and 
harmony  can  alone  enable  them  to  tranfmit  to  poilerity  the  blellings  of  their  dar- 
ling liberty,  whofe  name  they  bear  on  their  arms,  and  whofe  image  is  not  only  im- 
preiled  on  their  coin,  but  alio  on  the  city  gates,  and  all  their  public  buildings.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  republic,  being  in  poffefiion  of 
freedom,  appear  with  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty,  feldom  to  be  found  among 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  republic  of  St.  MARINO  is  here  mentioned  as  a  political  curiofity.  Its 
territories  confift  of  a  high  craggy  mountain,  with  a  few  eminences  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  inhabitants  boaft  of  having  preferved  their  liberties,  as  a  republic,  for  1300 
years.  It  is  imder  the  proteftion  of  the  pope ;  and  the  inofFenfive  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  not  above  7000  in  all,  with  the  fmall  value  of  their  territory, 
have  preferved  its  conftitution. 

The  duchy  and  city  of  PARMA,  together  with  the  duchies  of  Placentia  and 
Guaftaila,  now  form  one  of  the  moil  flouriibing  ftates  in  Italy.  The  foils  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  are  fertile,  and  produce  the  richeft  fruits  and  pafturages,  and  con- 
tain confiderable  manufatlures  of  filk.  Parma  is  a  bilhop's  fee,  and  has  an  uni- 
verfity ;  and  fome  of  its  magnificent  churches  are  painted  by  the  famous  Correggio, 
The  prefent  duke  f  of  Parma  is  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fon  to  the 
late  Don  Philip,  the  king  of  Spain's  younger  brother.  This  country  was,  fome 
years  paft,  the  feat  of  a  bloody  war  between  the  Auilrians,  Spaniards,  and  Neapo- 
litans. The  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  enriched  with  magnificent  build- 
ings ;  but  his  catholic  majefty,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  is  faid  to 
have  carried  with  him  thither  the  mofl  remarkable  pidlures  and  moveable  curiofities. 
The  duke's  court  is  deemed  one  of  the  politeft  in  Italy,  and  his  revenues  are  com- 
puted at  loOjOool.  fterling  a  year.  The  city  of  Parma  contains  50,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

*  In  Urbe  ne  urito  neve  fepelito. 

t  Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma,  born  Jan.  20,  1751,  married  to  the  archduchess  Maria- Amelia-Jofepha, 
June  27,  1769.    Their  illlie  are,  a  prince  and  two  princeffes. 

4  N  2  MANTUA. 
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MANTUA,  formerly  a  rich  duchy,  bringing  to  its  own  dukes  500,000  crowns 
a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  government  of  it  is  annexed  to  that  of  the 
Miianefe,  in  poffeffion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  capital  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
fortreffes  in  Europe,  and  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants,  who  boaft  that  Virgil 
was  a  native  of  iheir  country.  By  an  order  of  the  emperor  in  1785,  this  duchy  is- 
incorporated  with  that  of  Milan  into  one  province,  and  is  now  to  be  called  Auftrian 
Lombardy. 

The  duchy  of  MODENA  (formerly  Mutina)  is  ftill  governed  by  its  own  duke  *,. 
the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Efle,  from  whom  the  family  of  Brunfwic  defcended. 
Modena  is  a  very  elegant  town  ;  its  ftreets  are  regular  and  remarkably  neat :  the 
winding  arcades  which  are  feen  in  feme  of  them  have  a  good  effect.  The  tovm- 
is  not  large  ;  it  may  contain  about  20,000  men.  The  duke  is  abfolute  within  his-- 
own  dominions,  which  are  fruitful.  The  duke  is  under  the  proteftion.of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  is  a  valTal  of  the  empire.  His  dominions  are  not  flourilhing,  though 
very  improveabie. 

The  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE,  which  contains  Rome,  formerly  the  ca^ 
pital  of  the  world,  lies  about  the  middle  of  Italy,  The  bad  eflfefts  of  Fopifh  ty- 
ranny, fuperftition,  and  oppreffion,  are  here  too  vifible.  Thofe  fpots  which,  un- 
der the  mafters  of  the  world,  were  formed  into  fo  many  terreftrial  paradifes,  fur- 
rounding  their  magnificent  villas,  and  enriched  with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and 
nature  could  produce,  are  now  converted  into  peftilential  marfhes ;  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants,  affords  a  fcanty 
iubiiftence  to  a  thoufand  miferable  peafants.  Notwithftanding  this  the  pope  '\  is  a 
confiderable  temporal  prince,  and  fome  fuppofe  that  his  annual  revenue  amounts 
to  above  a  million  fterling  :  other  authors  rate  it  much  higher.  When  we  fpeak  com- 
paratively, the  furn  of  a  million  fterling  is  too  high  a  revenue  to  raife  from  his  ter- 
ritorial pofTeflions ;  his  accidental  income,  which  formerly  far  exceeded  that  fum3. 
is  now  diminiflied,  by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  order  of  Jefuits,  from  whom  he  drew 
vaft  fupplies,  and  the  meafures  taken  by  the  popiflr  pov»^ers  for  preventing  the 
great  ecclefiaftical  iifues  of  money  to  Rome.  According  to  the  lateft  accounts,  the 
taxes  upon  the  provifions  and  lodgings  furnifhed  to  foreigners,  who  fpend  iramenfe 
fums  in  vifiting  his  dominions,  form  now  the  greateft  part  of  his  accidental  reve- 
nues. Some  late  popes  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  their  territories,  but' 
their  labours  have  not  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs.  The  difcouragement  o£ 
induftry"  and  agriculture  feems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  conftitution  of  the  papal 
government ;  but  the  poverty  and  floth  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Italy  do  not  proceed-: 
from  their  natural  difpofitions. 

Modern  Rome,  which  ftands  on  the  Campus  Martins,  &c.  is  thirteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  fuppofed,  in  J787,  to  contain  (according  to  Mr.  Watkins) 
160,000  inhabitants.  Within  its  circuit  there  is  a  vaft  number  of  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. It  ftands  upon  the  Tiber,  an  inconfiderable  river  when  compared  to  the 
Tham.es,  and  navigated  by  frnall  boats,  barges,  and  lighters.  7  he  caftie  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  though  i-ts  chief  fortrefs,  would  be  found  to  be  a  place  of  fmall  ftrength,  were 
it  regularly  belieged.  The  city  ftanding  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  lies  much, 
higher,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  feven  hills  on  which  it  was  originally 

*  Hercules-Renaud,  duke  of  Modena,  born  f  His  holinefs,  pope  Pius  VI.  (formerly  count 
Nov.  22,  1727;  mariied  April  i6,  1741,  to  the  Brafchi)  was  bora  at  Cafcena,  Dec.  27,  1717; 
princefs  of  Maiik  Caraia.    Tlieir  iflf'ue,  created  a  cardinal  in  1773  ;  and  eleded  pope,  Feb 

Mary  Beatrix,  born  V^pril  29,  1750;  married  to     15,  1775. 
Fcrdiiisnd,  archduke  of  Auftria,  1771. 
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built.  No  city,  in  its  general  appearance,  as  the  lafl  mentioned  traveller  oLferves, 
cgn  unite  more  magnificence  and  poverty  than  this ;  as  adjoining  the  moll:  fuperb 
palaces.,  we  fee  the  meaneft  habitations ;  and  temples,  the  boalled  ornaments  of 
antiquity,  choked  up  by  flieds  and  cottages.  From  the  drawings  of  this  city,  Mr. 
W'atkins  expected  to  fee  the  ilreets  at  leatl:  as  broad  as  in  London;  but  was  difap- 
pointed.  II  Corfo,  the  principal  and  moft  admired,  is  little  more  fo  than  St.  Mar- 
tin's lane  ;  but  this  mode  of  building  their  ftreets  fo  narrow,  is  done  with  the  view 
of  intercepting  as  much  as  poQible  the  fun's  heat.  There  is  nothing  very  par- 
ticular in  the  pope's  temporal  government  at  Rome.  Like  other  princes,  he  has 
his  guards,  and  Ibirri,  who  take  care  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  under  proper  nia- 
girtrates,  both  eccleliaftical  and  civil.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  contains 
Rome,  is  under  the  infpeftion  of  his  holinefs.  In  the  other  provinces  he  governs 
by  legates  and  vice-legates.  He  monopolifes  all  the  corn  in  his  territories,  and  has 
always  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  on  foot,  under  proper  oflicers,  to  keep  the 
provinces  in  awe.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  wifely  difclaimed  all  intention  of  oppoiing; 
any  arms  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  but  thofe  of  prayers  and  fupplications. 

Next  to  Rome,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is  the  molt  coniiderable 
citv  in  the  eccleliaftical  ftate,  and  an  exception  to  the  indolence  of  its  other  inha 
bitants.    It  is  faid  to  contain  55,000  people.    Though  in  the  churches  and  palaces 
we  have  fome  fpeciniens  of  noble  architecture,  its  general  appearance  is  unplea- 
ling,  from  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  building  all  the  houfes  with  piazzas  or  por- 
ticos before  them,  which,  however  ufetul  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,. 
elofe  up  and  disfigure  the  ftreets.    Bologna  is,  above  all  other  cities,  Rome  ex- 
cepted, remarkable  for  its  colIe£tion  of  paintings.    It  was  the  birth-place  and- 
fchool  of  the  Caracci. 

The  public  mufeum,  or  Iftituto,  founded  by  pope  Lambertini,  who  was  a  Bo-- 
lognefe,  is  a  noble  colleftion  of  every  thing  that  can  promote  and  facilitate  the. 
ftudy  of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  apartments  for  che~ 
miftrv,  botany,  and  furgery,  lull  of  anatomical  preparations  in  wax  :  a. cabinet  of 
natural  hiitory  ;  an  obfervatory  :  fchools  for  the  polite  arts :  a  colleftlon  of  genuine, 
and  counterfeit  medals  for  that  ftudy:  in  fliort,  itis  a  complete  praClical  encyclope-- 
dia,  with  appointed  profefibrs  for  each,  refpeftive  branch.  The  government  is,, 
mider  a  legate  a  latere^  who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  changed  every  three  years.. 
The  people  here  live  more  fociably  and  comfortably  than  the  other  fubjecls-  of  the- 
pope  and  perhaps  their  diftance  of  near  two  hundred  miles  fromx:Ronie  has.  con- 
ti-ibuted  to  their  eafe.  The  reft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  contains  many  towns, 
celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory,  and  even  now  exhibiting  the  moft  ftriking  veftiges  of 
their  fiourifliing  ftate  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

The  grandeur  ot  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rlmini,  Urbino  (the  native  city  of- 
the  celebrated  painter  Raphael),  Ancona,  and  many  other  ftates  and  cities,  iJluf-? 
trious  in  former  times  are  novv^  to  be  feen  only  in  their  rains  and  ancient  hiftory. 
LoRETTo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obfcure  fpot  never  thought  or  heard  of  in  times, 
of  antiquity,  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  the  riches  it  contains,  and: 
the  prodigious  refort  to  it  of  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  from  a  notion  induftri- 
oufly  propagated  by  the  Rornilh  clergy,  that  the  houfe  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  faid.  to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried  thither  through  the  air  by  angels,  at- 
tended with  many  other  miraculous  circumftances,  fuch  as  that  all  the  trees,  on  the.- 
arrival  of  the  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundeft  reverence  ;  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  bits  of  the  materials  of  this  houfe  from  being  carried 
to  other  places,  and  expofed  as  relics,  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  1  he  nnage  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  divme  infant,  are  of  cedar,  placed. in  a  fniall  apart- 
ment, feparated..  from,  the  others  by  a  filver  baliuftrade,  which  has  a  g^ate  of  the 
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fame  metal.  It  is  impoflible  to  defcrlbe  the  gold  chains,  the  rings  and  jewels, 
emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  wherewith  this  image  is  or  was  loaded ;  and  the 
angels  of  Iblid  gold,  who  are  here  placed  on  every  lide,  are  equally  enriched  with 
the  moft  precious  diamonds.  To  the  fuperftition  of  Rom.an  catholic  princes,  Lo- 
retto  is  indebted  for  this  mafs  of  treafure.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprize,  that  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Turks  or  Barbary  ftates  upon  Loretto,  efpecially 
as  it  is  badly  fortified,  and  itands  near  the  fea ;  ^but  it  is  now  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  real  treafure  is  withdrawn,  and  metals  and  Hones  of  lefs  value  fubftituted 
in  its  place.  - 

The  king  of  NAPLES  and  SICILY,  or,  as  he  is  more  properly  called,  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (the  name  of  Sicily  being  common  to  both),  is  poffeffed 
of  the  largeft  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Italy,  as  they  comprehend  the  ancient 
countries  of  Samnium,  Campania,  Apulia,  Ma^na  Grsecia,  and  the  iiland  .of  Sicily, 
containing  in  all  about  32,000  fquare  miles.  They  are  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  except  on  the  north-eaft,  where  Naples  terminates 
on  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The  Apennine  runs  through  it  from  North  to  South, 
and  its  furface  is  eftimated  at  3500  fquare  leagues.  The  air  is  hot,  and  its  foil 
fruitful  of  every  thing  produced  in  Italy.  The  wines,  called  Vino  Greco  and  La- 
chryma  Chrifti,  are  excellent.  The  city  of  Naples,  its  capital,  which  is  extremely 
fuperb,  and  adorned  with  all  the  profufion  of  art  and  riches,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
would  be  one  of  the  moft  delightful  places  in  Europe  to  live  in,  were  it  not  for 
their  vicinity  to  the  volcano  of  Vefuvius,  which  fometinies  threatens  the  city 
with  deftru6tion,  and  the  foil  being  peftered  with  infefts  and  reptiles,  fome  of  which 
are  venomous.  The  houfes  in  Naples  are  inadequate  to  the  population,  but  in  ge- 
neral are  five  or  fix  ftories  in  height,  and  flat  at  the  top  :  on  which  are  placed 
numbers  of  flower  vafes,  or  fruit-trees,  in  boxes  of  earth,  producing  a  very  gay  and 
agreeable  efleft.  Some  of  the  ftreets  are  very  handfome  :  no  ftreet  in  Rome  equals 
in  beauty  the  Strada  di  Toledo  at  Naples ;  and  ftill  lefs  can  any  of  them  be  com- 
pared with  thofe  beautiful  ftreets  that  lie  open  to  the  bay.  The  richeft  and  moft 
commodious  convents  in  Europe,  both  for  male  and  female  votaries,  are  in  this 
city  j  the  moft  fertile  and  beautiful  hills  of  the  environs  are  covered  with  them  ; 
and  a  fmall  part  of  their  revenue  is  fpent  in  feeding  the  poor,  the  monks  diftri- 
buting  bread  and  foup  to  a  certain  number  every  day  before  the  doors  of  the 
convents. 

Though  above  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  hands  of 
ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants  live  here  with  great  freedom  ^  and  though  his  Neapo- 
litan majefty  prefents  to  his  holinefs  every  year  a  palfrey,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  of  the  pontificate,  yet  no  inquifition  is  eftabliflied  ia 
Naples.  The  prefent  revenues  of  that  king  amount  to  above  750,000!.  fterling  a 
year;  but  it  is  m.ore  than  probable  that,  in  confequence  of  the  new  fyftem  purfued 
by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  of  abridging  the  influence  and  revenues  of 
the  clergy,  his  Neapolitan  majefty's  annual  income  v/ill  confiderably  exceed  a  mil- 
lion fterhng.  The  exports  of  the  kingdom  are  legumes,  hemp,  anifeeds,  wool, 
oil,  wine,  cheefe,  fifli,  honey,  wax,  manna,  faffron,  gums,  capers,  macaroni,  fait, 
pot-afti,  flax,  cotton,  fllk,  and  divers  manufa6tures.  The  king  has  a  numerous 
but  generally  poor  nobility,  conlifting  of  princes,  dukes,  marquiftes,  and  other 
high-founding  titles  ;  and  his.  capital,  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Italy,  contains 
at  leaft  350,000  inhabitants.  Among  thefe  are  about  30,000  lazaroni,  or  black- 
guards, the  greater  part  of  whom  have  no  dwelling-houfes,  but  fleep  every  night 
in  furaraer  under  porticos,  piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  Ihelter  they  can  find,  and  in  the 
winter  or  rainy  time  of  the  year,  which  lafts  feveral  weeks,  the  rain  falling  by  pail- 
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fuls,  they  refort  to  the  caves  under  Capo  di  Monte,  where  they  flecp  in  crowds  hke 
llieep  in  a  penfold.  Thofe  of  them  who  have  wives  and  children,  hve  in  the  fuburbs 
of  Naples,  near  Paulilippo,  in  huts,  or  in  caverns  or  chambers  dug  out  of  that 
mountain.  Some  gain  a  Hvelihood  by  fifliing,  others  by  carrying  burthens  to  and 
from  the  fliipping  ;  many  walk  about  the  itreets  ready  to  run  on  errands,  or  to  per- 
form any  labour  in  their  power  for  a  very  fmall  recompence.  As  they  do  not  meet 
with  conftant  employment,  their  wages  are  not  fufhcient  for  their  maintenance;  but 
the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  the  foup  and  bread  which  are  diftributed  at  the  doors 
of  the  convents. 

The  Neapolitan  nobih'ty  are  exceflively  fond  of  fliew  and  fplendour.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  brilliancy  of  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  rich- 
nefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titles  According  to  Mr.  Swinburne, 
luxury  of  late  hath  advanced  with  gigantic  ftrides  in  Naples.  Expence  and  ex- 
travagance are  here  in  the  extreme.  The  great  families  are  oppreffed  with  a  load 
of  debt  ;  the  working  part  of  the  community  always  fpend  the  price  of  their  la- 
bour before  they  receive  it ;  and  the  citizen  is  reduced  to  great  parfimony,  and  al- 
moft  penury,  in  his  houfe-keeping,  in  order  to  anfwer  thefe  demands  of  external 
fliew:  ihort  commons  at  home  whet  his  appetite  when  invited  out  to  dinner  ;  and 
it  is  fcarcely  credible  w^iat  quantities  of  vicluals  he  will  devour.  The  nobility  in 
general  are  well  ferved,  and  live  comfortably;  but  it  is  not  their  cuftom  to  admit 
ftrangers  to  their  table  ;  the  number  of  poor  dependents  who  dine  with  them,  and 
cannot  properly  be  introduced  into  company,  prevents  the  great  families  from  in- 
viting foreigners :  another  reafon  may  be,  their  lleeping  after  dinner  in  fo  regular  a 
manner  as  to  undrefs  and  go  to  bed  :  no  ladies  or  gentlemen  finiOi  their  to  let  till 
the  afternoon,  on  which  account  they  dine  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  The  great 
ofHcers  of  ftate,  and  minilters,  live  in  a  different  manner,  and  keep  fumptuous. 
tables,  to  which  ftrangers  and  others  have  frequent  invitations. 

Through  every  fpot  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  traveller  may  be  faid  to 
tread  on  claffic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with  more  beautiful  pro- 
fpetls.  There  are  Hill  traces  of  the  memorable  town  of  Canna? ;  as  fragments  of 
altars,  cornices,  gates,  wails,  vaults,  and  under-ground  granaries  :  and  the  fcene 
of  aftion  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  is  ftill  marked  out  to  pofterity  by  the 
name  of  pezzo  di fangm,  "  field  of  blood."  Taranto,  a  city  that  was  once  the  rival 
of  Rome,  is  now  remarkable  for  little  elfe  than  its  fifneries.  Sorento  is  a  city 
placed  on  the  brink  of  fteep  rocks,  that  over-hang  the  bay,  and,  of  all  the  places  in 
the  kingdom,  hath  the  moft  delightful  climate.  Nola,  ance  famous  for  its  amphi- 
theatres, and  as  the  place  where  Auguftus  Caefar  died,  is  now  hardly  worth  obfer- 
vation. 

Brundufium,  now  Brindifi,  was  the  great  fupplier  of  oyfters  for  the  Rom^an  ta- 
bles. It  hath  a  fine  port,  but  the  buildings  are  poor  and  ruinous ;  and  the  fall  of 
the  Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  a  ftate  of  inactivity  and  poverty, 
from  which  it  hath  not  yet  emerged.  Except  Rome,  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many 
remains  of  ancient  fculpture  as  Benevento ;  here  the  aich  of  Trajan,  one  of  the 
moft  magnificent  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  erefted  in  the  year  114,  is  ftill  in 
tolerable  prefervation.  Reggio  hath  nothing  remarkable  but  a  Gothic  cathedraJo. 
The  town  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  before  tlie  Marfian  war,  and  rebuilt  by 
Julius  Casfar ;  part  of  the  wall  ftill  remains,  and  was  much  damaged  by  the  earth- 
quake in  1783,  but  not  deftroyed  :  only  126  loft  their  lives  out  of  16,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  ancient  city  of  Oppido  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  the 
5th  of  February,  and  the  greateft  force  thereof  feems  to  have  been  exerted  near 
that  fpot,  and  at  Cafal  Nuova,  and  Terra  Nuova.  From  Tropea  to  Squillace,  moft 
of  the  towns  and  villages  were  either  totally  or  in  part  overthrown,  and  many  of 
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the  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins.'  To  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  ravages,  fir  V/il- 
Ihm  Hamilton,  who  furveyed  it,  gives  the  following  defcription  :  "  If  on  a  map  of 
Italy,  and  with  your  compaffes  on  ihe  fcale  of  Italian  miles,  you  were  to  meafurc 
off  22,  and  then  fixing  your  central  point  in  the  city  of  Oppido  (which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  earthquake  had  exerted  its  greateft  force)  form  a 
circle  (the  radii  of  which  will  be,  as  I  juft  faid,  22  miles)  you  will  then  include  all 
the  towns  and  villages  that  have  been  utterly  ruined,  and  the  fpots  where  the  greatcfl 
mortality  has  happened,  and  where  there  have  been  the  moft  vifible  alterations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  extend  your  corapafs  on  the  fame  fcale  to  72  miles, 
preferving  the  fame  centre,  and  form  another  circle,  you  wiil  include  the  whole  of 
the  country  that  has  any  mark  of  having  been  aliefted  by  the  earthquake." 

The  ifland  of  SICILY,  once  the  granary  of  the  Roman  world,  ftill  continues 
to  fupply  Naples,  and  other  parts,  with  the  commodity  of  corn  :  but  its  cultivation, 
and  confequently  fertility,  is  greatly  diminillied.  its  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
animal  produtlions,  are  pretty  much  the  fame  Vvith  thofe  of  Italy. 

Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  maintained,  that  Sicily  was  originally  joined 
to  the  continent  of  Italy,  but  gradually  feparated  from  it  by  the  encroachments  of 
'  the  fea,  and  the  fliocks  of  earthquakes.  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot,  that  even 
in  the  beginning  of  January  the  fliade  is  refreiliing ;  and  chilling  winds  are  only 
felt  a  few  days  in  March,  and  then  a  fmall  fire  is  fufficient  to  banifli  the  cold. 
The  only  appearance  of  winter  is  fc  und  towards  the  fummit  of  MountVEtna,  where 
fnow  fails,  which  the  inhabitants  have  a  contrivance  for  preferving.  Churches, 
convents,  and  other  religious  foundations,  are  here  extremely  numerous  :  the 
buildings  are  handfome,  and  the  -revenues  confiderabie.  'There  are  a  great  num.- 
ber  of  fine  remains  of  antiquity.  Some. parts  of  this  ifland  are  remarkable  for  fe- 
male beauty.  Palermo,  the  capital,  is  computed  to  contain  120,000  inhabitants. 
The  two  principal  ftreets  crofs  each  other,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  only  tov\^n  in  all  Italy  which  is  lighted  at  night  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  It  carries  on  a  confiderabie  trade.  Ihe  dead  at  Palermo  are  never  bu- 
ried ;  but  their  bodies  are  carried  to  the  Capuchin  convent,  where,  after  the  fu- 
neral fervice  is  performed,  they  are  dried  in  a  ftove,  heated  by  a'compofition  of 
lime,  which  makes  the  fkin  adhere  to  the  bones.  They  are  then  placed  ere6l  in 
niches,  and  fartened  to  the  wall  by  the  back  or  neck,  A  piece  of  coarfe  drab  is 
thrown  over  the  llioulders  and  round  the  waift,  and  their  hands  are  tied  together, 
holding  a  piece  of  paper  with  their  epitaph,  containing  their  names,  age,  and 
when  they  died.  "  We  of  courfe"  (fays  Mr.  Sutherland)  "  vifited  this  famous  re- 
pofitory,  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  corpfes  would  imprefs  one  with 
reverence  and  awe.  It  was  near  dufk  when  we  arrived  at  the  convent.  We  palfed 
the  chapel,  where  one  of  the  order  had  juft  finiihed  faying  vefpers,  by  the  gloomy 
glimmering  of  a  dying  lamp.  We  were  then  conduced  through  a  garden,  where 
the  yew,  the  cyprefs,  and  the  barren  orange,  obfcured  the  remaining  light,  and 
where  melancholy  filence  is  only  difturbed  by  the  hollow  murmuring  of  a  feeble 
water-fall.  All  thefe  circumftances  tuned  our  minds  for  the  difmal  fcene  we  were 
going  to  behold,  but  we  had  ftill  to  defcend  a  flight  of  fi"eps  impervious  to  the  fun; 
and  thefe  at  laft  conveyed  us  to  the  dreary  manfion  of  the  dead.  But  notwithfland- 
jngthe  chilling  fcene  we  had  gone  through;  notwithftanding  our  being  in  the  mndft 
of  more  than  a  thoufand  Ijfelefs  bodies,  we  could  not  help  fmiling.  For  the  phyfi- 
ognomies  of  the  deceafed  are  fo  ludicrouUy  mutilated,  and  their  mufcles  fo  con- 
trafted  and  diftorted  in  the  drying,  that  no  French  mimick  could  equal  their  grima- 
jces.  Moft  of  the  corpfes  have  loft  the  lower  part  of  the  nofe — their  necks  are  ge- 
nerally a  little  twifted-^their  mouths  drawn  awry  in  one  dire6iion — theii*  nofes.in 
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another — their  eyes  funk  and  pointed  difTerent  wavs — one  ear  perhaps  turned  up — 
the  other  drawn  down.  The  relations  of  the  deceafed  are  bound  to  fend  two  wax 
tapers  every  year  for  the  ufe  of  the  convent  ;  in  default  of  which  the  corpfe  is  taken 
down  and  thrown  into  the  charnel-houfe.  Women  are  dried  as  well  as  the  men, 
but  are  not  expofed.    Nobles  are  thut  up  in  chefts. 

Mellina  was  formerly  a  place  of  conliderable  trade,  and  before  the  earthquake 
in  lyijj^vas  a  large  and  well-built  city,  containing  many  churches  and  convents, 
generally  elegant  ftruftures.  By  that  earthquake  a  great  part  of  the  lower  diftrift 
of  the  city  and  of  the  port  was  deftroyed,  and  confiderable  damage  done  to  the  lofty 
uniform  buildings  called  the  Falaz'z.ata,  in  the  fliape  of  a  crefcent,  which  extended 
along  the  water  fide,  for  above  two  thoufand  yards,  adorned  with  pilafters  and  pedi- 
ments, and  a  grand  efplanade  open  to  the  fea,  which  at  once  formed  a  noble  pier, 
and  a  delightful  public  walk,  flanked  by  a  fort  at  each  end.  The  houfes  were  built 
with  great  tafte,  all  four  ftories  high,  and  nearly  alike.  Of  this  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent range,  only  the  outfide  fliell  remains  ;  the  reft,  with  all  the  town,  except 
one  or  two  churches,  was  entirely  deftroyed  ;  but  of  30,000,  the  fuppofed  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  only  700  are  faid  to  have  periflied. 

The  ifiand  of  SARDINIA,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  of  Savoy*,  lies 
about  150  miles  fouth  by  weft  of  Leghorn,  and  hath  feven  cities  or  towns.  Its  capi- 
tal, Cagliari,  is  an  univerlity,  an  archbifhoprick,  and  the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  contain- 
ing about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  thought  that  his  Sardinian  majefty's  revenues, 
from  this  ifland,  do  not  exceed  5000I.  fterling  a  year,  though  it  yields  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine,  and  has  a  coral  fiftiery.  Its  air  is  bad,  from  its  marfhes  and  high 
mountains  on  the  North,  and  therefore  was  a  place  of  exile  for  the  Romans.  It 
was  formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was 
given  to  the  emperor,  and  in  1 7 1 9  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy. 

The  iffand  of  CORSICA  lies  oppofite  to  the  Genoefe  continent,  between  the  gulf 
of  Genoa  and  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  and  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  nobJe  ftand  which 
the  inhabitants  made  for  their  liberty  againft  the  Genoefe  tyrants,  and  afterwards, 
though  unfuccefsfully,  againft  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  meafures  of  the  French  to 
enflave  them.  Though  mountainous  and  woody,  it  produces  corn,  wine,  figs,  al- 
monds, chefnuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  It  has  alfo  fome  cattle  and  horfes,  and 
is  plentifully  fupplied,  both  by  fea  and  rivers,  with  fifti.  The  inhabitants  are  faid 
to  amount  to  120,000,  Baftia,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength  j  though 
other  tovms  of  the  ifland  appear  to  have  been  but  poorly  fortified.  Baftia,  and 
foon  after  the  reft  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 
in  the  furamer  of  1794,  to  whom  the  ftates  have  prefented  the  crown  of  Corfica. 

Capri,  the  ancient  Caprea,  is  an  ifland  to  which  Auguftus  Czefar  often  came 
for  his  health  and  recreation,  and  which  Tiberius  made  a  fcene  of  the  moft  infa- 
mous pleafures.  It  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  that  part  of  the  main  land  which 
projects  fartheft  into  the  fea.  It  extends  four  miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  about  one  in  breadth.    The  weftern  part  is,  for  about  two  miles,  a  continued 


*  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  third 
fon  of  his  late  catholic  majefty,  the  king  of  Spain, 
born  Jan.  12,  1751  ;  afcended  the  throne  Oft.  5, 
1759;  and  married  April  7,  1768,  to  the  arch- 
duchefs  Maria-Carolina-Louifa,  fifter  to  the  late 
emperor ;  by  whom  he  has  had  iffue  1 5  children, 
tea  of  whom  are  living;  among  whom  are, 


1 .  Maria-Therefa,  prefent  emprefs  of  Germany, 
born  June  6,  i  772. 

2.  Therefa-Clementina,  born  Nov.  23,  i775> 
married  Sept.  17,  1790,  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 

3.  Francis  [annarins,  prince  loyal,  born  Aug. 
17,  1777;  married  Maria-Clemendna,  the  arch- 
duchefs,  Sept.  j  790. 
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rock,  high,  and  almoft  inacceffible  ;  yet  Ano  Capri,  the  largefl:  town  of  the  ifland, 
IS  fituated  here ;  and  in  this  part  are  feveral  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful 
foil.  The  eaftern  end  of  the  ifland  alfo  rifes  up  in  precipices  that  are  nearly  as 
high,  though  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  wefl;ern.  Between  the  rocky  mountains,  at 
each  end,  is  a  flip  of  lower  ground  running  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  one  of  the  plea- 
fanteft  fpots  conceivable  ;  covered  with  myrtles,  olives,  almonds,  oranges,  figs, 
vineyards,  and  corn-fields,  which  aftbrd  a  moft  delightful  landfcape,  when  viewed 
from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here  is  fituated  the  town  of  Ca- 
prea,  two  or  three  convents,  and  the  bifliop's  palace.  In  the  midft  of  this  fertile 
traft  rifes  a  hill,  which  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  probably  covered  with  build- 
ings, fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  But  the  moft  confiderable  ruins, 
are  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  eaftern  promontory,  from  which  there  is  a  very 
noble  profpeft ;  on  one  fide  of  it  the  fea  extends  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach  ; 
juft  oppofite  is  the  green  promontory  of  Sarentum,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  bay 
of  Naples. 

IscHiA,  and  fome  other  Iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Naples  and  Italy,  have  nothing 
to  diftinguifli  them  but  the  ruins  of  their  antiquities,  and  their  being  now  beautiful 
■fummer  retreats  for  their  owners.  Elba  hath  been  renowned  for  its  mines  from  a 
period  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory.  Virgil  and  Ariftotle  mention  it.  It  lies  tea 
•miles  S.  W.  from  Tufcany,  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  near  7000 
inhabitants  ;  it  is  divided  between  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom  Porto  Longone 
belongs,  and  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  is  mafter  of  Porto  Ferraio,  and  the 
prince  of  Piombino.  The  fruits  and  wine  of  the  ifland  are  very  good,  and  the 
tunnery,  fiftiery,  and  fait,  produce  a  good  revenue. 

I  fliall  here  mention  the  ifland  of  Malta,  though  it  is  not  properly  ranked  with 
the  Italian  iflands.    It  was  formerly  called  Melita,  and  is  fituated  in  1 5  degrees 

Ion.  and  45  degrees  N.  lat.  60  miles  fouth  of  Cape  Paflaro  in  Sicily,  and  is  of 
an  oval  figure,  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  Its  air  is  clear,  but  fcorching :  the 
whole  ifland  feems  to  be  a  white  rock  covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth,  pro- 
ducing excellent  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  ifland  *,  or  rather  rock,  was  given 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  in  1 530,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when 
the  Turks  drove  them  out  of  Rhodes,  under  the  tender  of  one  falcon  yearly  to  the 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sicily  for  their 
protestors  :  they  are  now  known  by  the  diftin6tion  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  They 
are  under  vows  of  celibacy  and  chaftity ;  but  they  keep  the  former  much  better 
than  the  latter.  They  have  confiderable  pofiTeflTions  in  the  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries on  the  continent,  and  are  under- the  government  of  a  grand-mafter,  who  is 
elefted  for  life.  The  lord  prior  of  the  order  was  formerly  accounted  the  prime 
baron  in  England.  The  knights  are  in  number  1000:  500  are  to  refide  on  the 
ifland,  the  remainder  are  in  their  feminaries  in  other  countries,  but  at  any  fummons 
are  to  make  a  perfonal  appearance.  They  had  a  feminary  in  England,  till  it  was 
fupprefled  by  Henry  VIII.  They  were  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom 
agamft  the  Turks  on.  that  fide.  They  wear  the  badge  of  the  order,  a  gold  crofs  of 
eight  points  enamelled  white,  pendant  to  a  black  watered  ribband  at  the  breaft, 
and  the  badge  is  decorated  fo  as  to  diftinguilh  the  country  of  the  knight.  They 
are  generally  of  noble  families,  or  fuch  as  can  prove  their  gentility  for  fix  defcents, 
and  are  ranked  according  to  their  nations.  There  are  16  called  the  great  crofi!es, 
oat  of  whom  the  officers  of  the  order,  as  the  marftial,  admiral,  chancellor.  Sec.  are 

*  The  ifland  of  Malta  is  governed  by  a  grand  mafter.. 
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chofen.  When  the  great-mafter  dies,  they  fuffer  no  veflel  to  go  out  of  the  iOand 
till  another  is  chofen,  to  prevent  the  pope  from  interfering  in  the  eleStion.  Out  of 
the  1 6  great  crofles,  the  great-mafter  is  elefted,  vvhofe  title  is,  "  The  moll  illuftrious, 
and  moft  reverend  prince,  the  lord  friar  A.  B.  great  mafter  of  the  hofpital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  prince  of  Malta,  and  Gaza."  All  the  knights  are  fworn  to  de- 
fend the  church,  to  obey  their  fuperiors,  and  to  live  on  tlie  revenues  of  their  order 
only.  Not  only  their  chief  town  Valetta,  or  Malta,  and  its  harbour,  but  their 
whole  ifland  is  fo  well  fortified,  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.  On  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, there  is  an  annual  procellion  at  JVIalta,  in  memory  of  the  Turks  raifing  the 
liege  on  that  day,  1563,  after  four  months  alTauIt,  leaving  their  artillery,  &;c, 
behind. 

Arms  and  orders.]  The  chief  armorial  bearings  in  Italy  are  as  follow  :  The 
pope,  as  fovereign  prince  over  the  land  of  the  church,  bears  for  his  efcutcheon, 
gules,  confifting  of  a  long  headcape,  or,  furmounted  with  a  crofs,  pearled  and  gar- 
nilhed  with  three  royal  crowns,  together  with  the  two  keys  of  St.  Peter,  placed  in 
faltier.  The  arms  of  Tufcany,.  or,  five  roundels,  gules,  two,  two,  and  one,  and 
one  in  chief,  azure,  charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or.  Thofe  of  Venice, 
azure,  a  lion  winged,  fejant,  or,  holding  under  one  of  his  paws  a  book  covered, 
argent.  Thofe  of  Genoa,  argent,  a  crofs,  gules,  with  a  crown  clofed  for  the  ifland 
of  Corfica  ;  and  for  fupporters,  two  griiflns,  or.  The  arms  of  Naples,  are,  azure, 
femee  of  fleurs-de-lis,  or,  with  a  label  of  five  points,  gules. 

The  order  of  "  Sl  Januarins''  was  infl:ituted  by  the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  when 
king  of  Naples,  in  July  1738.    The  number  of  knights  is  limited  to  30.  They 
muft  prove  the  nobility  of  their  defcent  for  four  centuries,  and  are  to  be  addrefled 
by  the  title  of  excellency.    The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  crofs  of  eight  points,  en- 
amelled white,  edged  with  gold,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  bilhop  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  book  and  crofier,  and  below  his  waifl:  is  this  motto,  "  In  Janguine  foedus 
on  the  reverfe  is  a  book,  on  which  are  two  red  pillars  furmounted  with  palms, 
enamelled  in  their  proper  colours.    The  knights  wear  the  badge  of  the  order  pen- 
dent to  a  broad  red  ribband,  worn  fcarfwife,  and  a  gold  fl:ar  of  eight  points  with 
fleurs-de-lis  at  the  angles  embroidered  on  their  outer  garment.    St.  Januarius,  the 
celebrated  patron  of  Naples,  is  the  patron  of  the  order.    The  order  of  "  Annun- 
ciation," was  infl;ituted  in  the  year  1355,  by  Amadeus  V.  count  of  Savoy,  in  me- 
mory of  Amadeus  I.  who  bravely  defended  Rhodes  againft  the  Turks,  and  with 
thofe  arms  which  are  now  borne  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  gules,  a  crofs  argent. 
It  at  firft  conflflied  of  15  knights,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  enlarged  At  pre- 
fent their  number  is  fmall,  limited  by  the  will  of  the  prince,  fovereign  of  the  order. 
It  is  counted  amongfl:  the  moil  refpeftable  orders  in  Europe ;  the  knight  mufl:  not 
only  be  of  a  noble  family,  but  alfo  a  papifl:.    The  colour  of  the  order  is  compofed 
of  golden  rofes,  enamelled  red  and  white,  with  lovers'  knots  of  the  fame.    To  the 
end  of  the  middle  rofe  is  pendent  the  badge,  which  conflfts  of  three  chains  of  gold, 
encircling  an  oval,  and  difpofed  in  knots.    On  the  oval  is  reprefented  the  faluta- 
tion,  as  defcribed  by  St.  Luke,  enamelled  in  proper  colours.    In  the  year  1572,, 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  infl:ituted  the  order  of  "  St.  Lazarus"  and  re- 
vived and  united  the  obfolete  order  of  St.  Maurice  to  it :  which  was  confirmed  bv 
the  pope  on  the  condition  of  maintaining  two  gallies  againfl:  the  Turks.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  a  crofs  pornette,  white,  upon  a  crofs  of  eight  points,  green,  and  is 
worn  pendant  to  a  green  ribband. 

In  the  year  828,  it  is  pretended,  that  the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  removed  from 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  to  Venice.  Accordingly  this  faint  has  been  taken  for  their 
tutelar  faint  and  guardian,  and  his  pifture  was  formerly  painted  on  their  eniigns 
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and  banners.  When  the  order  of  "  St.  Mark"  was  firft  inftltuted,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  an  order  conferred  by  the  doge,  or  duke  of  Venice,  and  the  fenate,  on  per- 
fons  of  eminent  quality,  or  who  have  done  fome  fignal  fervice  to  the  republic. 
The  knights  when  made,  if  prefent,  are  dubbed  with  a  fword  on  their  fhoulders, 
the  duke  faying,  "  Ejio  miles  Jide/is,"  (be  a  faithful  foldier ;)  abfent  perfons  are  in- 
veiled  by  letters  patent ;  but  their  title,  "  Knights  of  St.  Mark,"  is  merely  hono- 
rary :  they  have  no  revenue,  nor  are  they  under  any  obligations  by  vows  as  other  or- 
ders. The  badge  is  a  medal  of  gold,  pendant  to  a  gold  chain  :  on  one  fide  is  the 
emblem  of  St.  Mark,  a  winged  lion  fejant  with  elevated  wings,  holding  in  his  finiller 
paw  a  drawn  fword  ere£t,  and  in  his  right  an  open  book  with  the  words,  "  Pax  tibi, 
Marce  Evangelifia  meus ;"  on  the  reverfe,  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  doge,  with  the 
image  of  St.  Mark,  delivering  a  ftandard  to  him. 

About  the  year  1460,  Frederic  Hi.  emperor  of  Germany,  inftituted  the  order 
of  "  St.  George,"  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  George,  tutelar  faint  and  patron  of 
Genoa.  The  doge  is  perpetual  grand  mailer;  the  badge  a  plain  crofs,  enamelled, 
gules,  pendent  to  a  gold  chain,  and  worn  about  their  necks.  The  crofs  is  alfo 
embroidered  on  their  cloaks.  In  the  year  1561,  Cofmo  of  Medieis,  firft  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany,  inftituted  the  order  of  "  St.  Stephen,"  in  memory  of  a  victory,  which 
fecured  to  him  the  fovereignty  of  that  province.  He  and  his  fucceffors  were  to  be 
grand  mafters.  The  knights  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  their  two  principal  con- 
ventual houfes  are  at  Pifa.  It  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  military  order,  but  the 
knights  of  Juftice  and  the  Ecclefiaftics  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  nobility  of 
four  defcents.  They  wear  a  red  crofs  with  right  angles,  orled  or,  on  the  left  fide 
of  their  habit,  and  on  their  mantle. 

The  order  of  the  "  Holy  Ghoji"  was  founded  with  their  chief  feat,  the  hofpital 
of  that  name  in  Rome,  by  pope  Innocent  III.  about  the  year  1198.  They  have-a 
grand  mafter,  and  profefs  obedience,  chaftity,  and  poverty.  Their  revenue  is  efti- 
mated  at  24000  ducats  daily,  with  which  they  entertain  ftrangers,  relieve  the 
poor,  train  up  deferted  children,  &c.  Their  enfign  is  a  white  patriarchal  crofe 
with  twelve  points  fewed  on  their  breaft  on  the  left  fide  of  a  black  mantle.  The 
order  of  "  Jefus  Chriji,"  inftituted  by  pope  John  XXII.  was  reformed  and  im- 
proved by  pope  Paul  V.  The  reigning  pope  was  to  be  always  fovereign  of  it,  and 
it  was  defigned  as  a  mark  of  diftin6lion  for  the  pope's  Italian  nobility,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  frequent  proftitution,  it  hath  fallen  into  difcredit.  The  order  of  the 
"  Golden  Spur"  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  pope  Pius  IV.  1559,  and  to  have 
been  conne£led  with  the  order  of  Pius,  inftituted  a  year  afterwards  ;  but  the 
badges  were  different.  The  knights  of  Pius  are  fuppreffed,  and  all  that  the  knights, 
^  of  the  Golden  Spur  have  preferved  to  themfelves,  is  the  title  of  counts  of  the  facred 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  The  badge  is  a  ftar  of  eight  points,  white  j  and  between 
the  two  bottom  points,  a  fpur,  gold. 

FIi STORY.]  Italy  was  probably  firft  peopled  from  Greece,  as  we  have-  men- 
tioned in  the  Introduftion,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
this  country,  which,  for  many  ages,  gave  law  to  the  then  known  world  under  the 
Romans. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814,  foon  experienced  the  fame  fate 
Vvith  that  of  Alexander,  iJnder  his  fucceflbrs  it  was  in  a  Ihort  time  entirely  dif- 
membered.  His  fon,  Lewis  le  Debonair,  facceeded  to  his  dominions  in  France 
and  Germany,  while  Bernard,  the  grandfon  of  Charlemagne,  reigned  over  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  illands.  But  Bernard  having  loft  his  life  by  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle, 
againft  whom  he  had  levied  war,  and  Lewis  himfelf  dying  in  840,  his  dominions 
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were  divided  among  his  fons,  Lothario,  Lewis,  and  Charles.  Lothario,  with  the 
title  of  emperor,  retained  Italy,  Provence,  and  the  fertile  countries  fituated  between 
the  Saone  and  the  Rhine;  Lewus  had  Germany;  and  France  fell  to  the  fliare  of 
Charles,  the  your.geft  of  the  three  brothers^  Shortly  after  this,  Italy  was  ravaged 
by  many  contendmg  princes;  but  in  964,  re-united  by  Otho  the  Great,  to  the 
Imperial  dominions.  I-taiy  afterwards  fuffered  much  by  the  conteft.  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors  ;  it  was  harrafled  by  wars  and  internal  divifions  ;  and  at 
length  various -principalities  and  ftates  were  eretted  under  different  heads. 

Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  time,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  counts  of  Maurienne,  the  an-r- 
ceftois  of  his  prefent  Sardinian  majefty,  whofe  father  became  king,  of  Sardinia,  im 
virtue  of  the  quadruple  alliance  concluded  in  171 8. 

The  great  duehy  of  Tufcany  belonged  to  the  emperors  of  Germany,  who  go- 
verned it  by  deputies  to  the  year  1240,  when  the  famous,  diftinftions  of  the^ 
Guelphs,  who  were  the  partifans  of  the  pope,  and  , Gibellines,  who  were  in  the 
emperor's  intereft,  took  place.  The  popes  then  perfuaded  the  imperial  governors  ■ 
m  Tufcany  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  church  ;  but  the  Floren- 
tines, in  a  fliort  time,  formed  themfelves  into  a  free  commonwealth,  and  bra/ely 
defe;ided  their  liberties  againft  both  parties  by  turns.  Faftion  at  laft  fliook  their- 
freedom ;  and  the  family  of  Medici,  long  before  they  were  declared  either  princes 
or  dukes,  in  fatl  governed  Florence,  though  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
feemed  ftill  to  exift.  The  Medici,  particularly  Cofmo,  who  was  defervedly  called 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  being  in  the  fecret,  fhared  with  the  Venetians  in  the 
immenfe  profits  of  the  Eaft  India  trade,  before  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  Portu- 
guefe.  His  revenue,  in  r^ady  money,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  fovereign  prince 
in  Europe,  enabled  his  fuccelTors  to  rife  to  fovereign  power;  and  pope  Pius  V. 
gave  one  of  his  defcendants,  Cofmo,  (the  great  patron  of  the  arts),  the  title  of: 
Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  in  1 570,  which  continued  in  his  family  ta  the  death  i  of 
Gallon  de  Medicis  in  1737,  without  ilTue.  The  great  duchy  was  then  .claimed  by: 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  a  fief  to  the  empire,  and  given,  to  his  fon-in-law  the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  (afterwards  emperor,  and  father  of  JofepKTI.)  in  lieu  of  the 
duchy  of  Lorrain,  which  was  ceded  to  France  by  treaty.  Leopold,  his  fecond  fon, 
(brother  and  -fuceelTor  to- the  emperor  Jofeph  11.)  upon  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  be- 
came Grand  Duke.  When  he^  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  crown,  his  fon  Ferdi- 
nand entered  upon  the  fovereignty  of  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcany,  who  has  now 
fucceeded.his  father  in  the  empire  of  Germany.  Leghorn,  which  belongs  to  the 
great  duchy,  carries  on  a  great  trade  ;  and  feveral  fliips  of  very  confiderable  force 
are  now  Rationed,  on  the  Tufcan  cjDafts,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Barbary, 
rovers-  and  pirates. 

No  country  has  undergone  greater  •  viG-illitudes  ■  of  government  than  Naples  or 
Sicily,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inconflancy  of  the  natives.    Chriftians  and  Saracens  by 
turns  conquered;  it.    The  Normana  under  Tancred  drove  out  the  Saracens,  and  by 
their  cor.ne£tions  with-the.  Greeks,  eftablillied  there,  while  the  refl  of  Europe  was, 
plunged  in  monkiih  ignorance,  a  molt,  refpe&able  monarchy  flouriflnng  in  arts  and 
arms.    About  the  year  11 66,  the  popes  being  then  all-powerful  in  Europe,  theiit  • 
intrigues  broke  the  fucceiijon  of  Tancred.'s  Line,  and  Naples  and  Sicily  at  laft:, 
came.into  the  polTeffion  of  the  French  ;  and  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  with  forae. intern 
ruptions,  and  tragical  revolutions,  held  it  till  the  Spaniards  drove  them  out  in  1504^  , 
and  it  was  then  annexed  to.  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The.  government  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  Auftrian  line  was  fa  oppreffiv€j- 
that  it  gave. rife  to  the  famous  revolt,  headed  by  Mafianielio,  a  young  filherman,.:, 
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without  flioes  or  ftocklngs,  in  the  year  1647.  His  fuccefs  obliged  the  haughty 
Spaniards  to  abolifii  oppreflive  taxes,  and  to  confirm  the  hberties  of  the  people. 
Before  thefe  could  be  re-eftabliflied  perfeftly,  he  turned  delirious,  through  his  con- 
tinual agitations  of  body  and  mind,  and  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  head  of  his 
own  mob.  Naples  and  Sicily  remained  to  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1700,  when 
the  extinftion  of  the  Auftrian  line  opened  a  new  fource  of  litigation.  In  1706, 
the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  took  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom.  By- 
virtue  of  various  treaties,  which  had  introduced  Don  Carlos,  the  king  of  Spain's 
fon,  to  the  pofleflion  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  a  new  war  broke  out  in  1733,  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  about  the  pofleffion  of  Naples;  and 
.Don  Carlos  was  received  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  both 
Sicilies  :  this  was  followed  by  a  very  bloody  campaign,  which  terminated  in  a  peace 
between  France  and  the  emperor,  to  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Naples  at 
firft  demurred,  but  afterwards  acceded  in  1736,  and  Don  Carlos  remained  king 
of  Naples.  Upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  1759,  it  being  found,  by 
the  infpeftion  of  phyficians,  and  other  trials,  that  his  eldefl  fon  was  by  nature  in- 
capacitated for  reigning,  and  his  fecond  fon  being  heir  apparent  to  the  Spanifli 
monarchy,  he  refigned  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  third  fon,  Ferdinand  IV.  who 
.married  an  archduchefs  of  Auftria. 

The  Milanefe,  the  faireft  portion  of  Italy,  went  through  feveral  hands ;  the 
Vifcontis  were  fucceeded  by  the  Galeazzos  and  the  Sforzas,  but  fell  at  laft  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  about  the  year  1525,  who  gave  it  to  his  fon  Phi- 
lip II.  king  of  Spain.  It  remained  with  that  crown  till  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Italy,  in  1706,  by  the  Imperialifts.  They  were  difpoffefled  of  it  in  1743  ;  but  by 
the  emperor's  ceffion  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  it  returned 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who  governs  it  by  a  viceroy. 

Mantua,  with  its  duchy,  was  formerly  governed  by  the  family  of  Gonzaga,  who 
adhering  to  France,  the  territory  was  forfeited,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which  now  poffefles  it,  the  laft  duke  dying  without  male  iffue ;  but 
Guaftalla  was  feparated  from  it  in  1 748,  and  made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

The  firft  duke  of  Parma  was  natural  fon  to  pope  Paul  III.  the  duchy  having 
been  annexed  to  the  holy  fee,  in  1545,  by  pope  Julius  II.  The  defcendants  of  the 
houfe  of  Farnefe  terminated  in  the  late  queen  dowager  of  Spain,  whofe  fon,  his 
prefent  Catholic  majefty,  obtained  that  duchy  ;  and  his  nephew  now  holds  it,  with 
the  duchy  of  Placentia. 

As  a  maritime  power  the  Venetians  were  foririerly  the  moft  formidable  in  Europe. 
In  1 1 94,  they  conquered  Conftantinople  itfelf,  and  held  it  for  a  ftiort  time,  to- 
gether with  valuable  provinces  in  Europe  and  Afia.  They  were  more  than  once 
brought  to  the  brink  of  deftruftion,  by  the  confederacies  formed  againft  them 
among  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  efpecially  by  the  league  of  Cambray,.in  1509, 
■but  were  as  often  faved  by  the  difunion  of  the  confederates.  The  difcovery  of  a 
paffage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  the  firft  blow  to  their  greatnefs, 
as  it  loft  them  the  Indian  trade.  By  degrees  the  Turks  took  from  them  their  beft 
pofleftions  on  the  continent;  and  fo  late  as  the  year  171 5,  they  loft  the  Morea. 

The  Genoefe  often  difputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  with  the 
Venetians,  but  were  feldom  or  never  able  to  maintain  their  own  independency 
by  land,  being  generally  protefted,  and  fometimes  fubjefted,  by  the  French  and, 
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ImperialUls.  Their  doge,  or  firfl:  magiftrate,  ufed  to  be  crowned  king  of  Corfica, 
though  it  does  not  clearly  appear  by  what  title.  The  fuccefsful  effort  they  made 
in  driving  the  vitlorious  Auftrians  out  of  their  capital,  during  the  war  which  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1 74S,  has  few  parallels  in  hiftory, . 
and  ferves  to  Ihew  the  eftefts  of  defpair  under  oppreffion.  At  prefent  they  are 
polTefled  of  revenue  barely  fufficient  to  prefervethe  appearance  of  a  fovereign  ftate. 

With  the  hiftory  of  Chriftendom  itfelf,  that  of  the  Papacy  is  connected.  The 
moft  folid  foundations  for  its  temporal  power  were  laid  by  the  famous  Matilda, 
countefs  of  Tufcany,  and  heirefs  to  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  who  bequeathed  a 
large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  the  famous  pope  Gregory  VII.  (who,  before  his 
accelhon  in  1073,  was  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Hildebrand.)  It  would  be 
too  tedious  here  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and  the  other 
caufes  that  operated  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papacy,  previous  to  the  Re- 
formation Even  fince  that  zera  the  ftate  of  Europe  has  been  fuch,  that  the  popes 
have  had  more  than  once  great  weight  in  its  public  affairs,  chiefly  through  the 
weaknefs  and  bigotry  of  temporal  princes. 

The  papal  power  is  evidently  now  upon  the  decline.  The  order  of  Jefus,  which 
was  not  improperly  called  its  Janizaries,  has  been  exterminated  in  France,  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Portugal ;  and  is  but  juil  tolerated  in  other  popifli  countries.  The 
pope  himfelf  is  treated  by  Roman  catholic  princes  with  very  little  more  ceremony' 
than  is  due  to  him  as  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  pofleffed '  of  a  temporal  principality. 
This  humiliation,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  will  terminate  in  a  total  feparation 
from  the  holy"  fee  of  all  its  foreign  emoluments,  which,  even  fince  tlie  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  were  immenfe,  and  in  the  redu£lion  of  his  holinefs  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  ecclefiaftical  functions  as  firft  bilhop  of  Chriftendom, 

A  vehement  memorial  has  been  fent  by  the  pope  to  moft  European  courts,  againft 
the  condufl:  of  the  French  aflembly,  in  refuming  Avignon,  and  the  Comtat  Venailhn  :  . 
but  the  pontiff's  memorials  are  now  as- little  regarded  as  his  bulls  j  and  the  papal : 
power  is  falling  with  increafing  velocity. 

The  invafion  of  the  Sardinian  dominions  by  France,  and  the  appearance  of  a  5 
French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  thrown  Italy  into  the  greateft  alarms.  The 
pope  held  a  feletl  confiftory,  and  reinforced  the  garrifon  at  Civita  Vecchia  with  ^ 
fome  hundreds  of  men,  at  the  fame  time  viftualling  his  capital.    An  army  of  ten 
thoufand  men  has  been  raifed  for  the  defence  of  the  papal  dominions.  Lombardy 
is  alfo  alarmed,  and  a  dread  prevails,  that  the  French  will  invade  it  by  the  way  of 
Genoa,    The  Milanefe  territory  has  no  ftrong-holds,  and  would  eafily  fall  a  prey . 
to  the  ftronger  army.    Amid  the  panic  Tufcany  alone  remains  tranquil. 

Lord  Hervey,  the  Britifh  ambaffador,  having  given  notice  to  the  fecretary  of 
ftate  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  of  the  arrival  of  the  combined  Britifli  and 
Spanifh  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  exprelfed  his  fcruples  refpefting  the  neu-  - 
trality  adopted  by  the  Grand  Duke  towards  the  belligerent  powers,  received  for 
anfwer  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  the  Grand  Duke  would  not  depart  from  ^ 
the  neutrality  he  had  hitherto  obferved. 

The  meafures  takeato  induce  the  fmall  republic  of  Genoa  to  declare  againft  1 
France  will  perhaps  require  fome  detail.,  On  the  5th  of  October,  1793,  the  Eng-  • 
lifli  admiral  Gell  entered  the  port  of  Genoa,,  and  captured  the  Modefte,  a  French 
frigate,  which  was  followed,  by  that  of  two  French  tartans,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  crev^^s.  Thefe,  with  other  a£ts  of  hoftility,  incenfed  all  ranks  of  ' 
people  againft  the  Englifh.  But  although  the  minds,  of  the  Genoefe  appear  to  be  • 
alienated  from  the  Engiifli,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  rulh  into  the  oppolite  ex-  • 
treme,  and  become  the  partizans  of  the  French. 

John  Angelo  Brafchi,  born  in  171 7,  was  elefted  pope  in  1775,  and  took  upon  ! 
him  the  name  of  Pius  VI. 
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The  Grand  Signior's  Dominions  are  divided  into 

Sq.  M. 

1 .  TURKEY  I N  EUROPE.  ^ 

2.  TURKEY  IN  ASIA.       }  960,060 

3.  TURKEY  IN  AFRICA.  3 


TURKEY    IN  EUROPE. 

Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  1000  7  ^gj^^^gj^  S  ^7       4°  "^^^  longitude. 
Breadth   900)  136  and  49  north  latitude. 

Containing  181,400  Square  Miles,  with  44  Inhabitants  to  each. 

nr.^l^.r^^^r^^l  O^UNDED  by  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  Sclavonia,  on  the 
koundaries.j  ^^^^  .       Circaffia,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Propontis,  Helle- 

fpont,  and  Archipelago,  on  the  Eall;  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Souths  by  the 
fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  Auftrian  territories,  on  the  Weft. 


Divi^ons.  Subdivifions. 

^Crim  and  Little  Tartary,' 
and  the  ancient  Taurica 
Cherfonefus  * 


On  the  north  coaft  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  the* 
provinces  of 


Budziac  Tartary 
fBeffarabia 


North  of  the  Danube   a/t^u  ta  • 

^,  .  Moldavia,  ohm  Dacia 

are  the  provinces  or ' 

Walachia,  another  part  of 
the  ancient  Dacia 


Chief  Tovv^ns. 
Precop 
Brachiferia 
Kaffa 


.South  of  the  Danube 
are 


r 


Bulgaria,  the  eaft  part  of 
the  ancient  Myfia 


.  Oczakow 
Bender 
Belgorod 


Jazy 
^  i  Choczira 
Falczin 


Tergovifc 


Widin 
Nicopoli 
Siliftra 
Scopia 


] 
I 


Sq.  M. 

26,200 


12,000 
8,000 


26,009 
10,500 

17,000 


*  The  Ruffians,  la  1783,  feized  on  the  Crimea,    ban  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  of  that  name, 
the  principal  part  of  this  divifion,  and  by  a  treaty,     The  Turks  have  now  only  the  Tartar  nations  be- 
fi^ned  January  Qth,  1784,  the  Turks  ceded  it  to    yond  the  river  C^ban,^nd  from  the  Black  Sea. 
ihem  with  the  iue  of  Taman,  and  that  part  of  Cu- 

South 
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Divifions. 


Subdlvifions. 


;  Servia,  the  weft  part  of  My- 
Southofthe  Danube  are "(     fia       -  - 


Chief  Towns. 
Belgrade  ^ 
Semendria  I 
NiiTa  J 


On  the  Bofphorus  and 
Helkfpont    -  - 


Bofnia,  part  of  the  ancient  j  j  Seraio 
Illyricum 


Romania,  olim  Thrace 
Macedonia 


f  Conftantinople,  \ 
>H  N.L.4i.E.L.29.i 

J  ^  Adrianople 
Strymon 
Conteffa 


22,570 
8,640 


21, 


200 


South  of  Mount  Rho- 

dope  or  Argentum,^  ThefTaly,  now  Janua 
the  north  part  of  the 

ancient  Greece  Achaia  and  Bceotia,  now 

Livadia 

I 

L 

"Epirus 


Salonichi 


On  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or 
Guh'  of  Venice,  the 
ancient  Illyricum 


Albania 


In  the  Morea,  the  an- 
cient Peloponnefus. 


Dalmatia 


Ragufa  republic  * 
i'Corinthia 


Argos 


Sparta 


Larifla 
Athens 
Thebes 
Lepanto 
'  Chimera 
Burtinto 
Scodra 
Durazzo 
^  Dulcigno 

Zara 
Narenza 


Ragufa 
Corinth 


1 


18,980 

4,650 

3,420 
7'955 

6,375 

4,560 

43^ 


*  The  republic  of  Ragufa,  though  reckoned  by 
geographers  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  not  un- 
der the  Turkifh  government.  It  is  an  ariftocrati- 
cal  ftate,  formed  nearly  after  the  model  of  that  of 
Venice.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobility;  and  the  chief  of  the  republic,  who  is 
ftyled  redor,  is  changed  every  month,  and  elefted 
by  fcrutiny  or  lot.  During  his  fhort  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  lives  in  the  palace,  and  wears  a  ducal  ha- 
bit. As  the  Ragufans  are  unable  to  protein  them- 
felves,  they  make  ufe  of  their  wealth  to  procure 
them  proteftors,  the  chief  of  whom,  for  many 
years,  was  the  grand  fignior.  They  endeavoured  a!fo 
to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  the  Venetians,  and 
other  neighbouring  dates.  But  in  the  year  1783, 
a  difpute  arofe  between  them  and  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, refpefting  a  claim  of  right  to  his  appointing  a 
commander  of  the  Ragufan  troops.  It  was  termi- 
nated by  the  republic's  putting  itfelf  under  that 


Argos 

Napoli  de  Romania 
Lacedaemon,  now  Mifitra, 
on  the  river  Eurotas 


king's  protection.  The  city  of  Ragufa  is  not  above 
two  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  is  well  built,  and 
contains  fome  handfome  edifices.  The  ancient 
Epidaurus  was  lituated  not  far  from  this  city.  The 
Ragufans  profefs  the  Romifli  religion,  but  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Turks,  are  tolerated.  Almoft  all 
the  citizens  are  traders,  and  they  keep  fo  watchful 
an  eye  over  their  freedom,  that  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Ragufa  are  allowed  to  be  open  only  a  few- 
hours  in  the  day.  1  he  language  chiefly  in  ufe 
among  the  Ragufans  is  the  Scla^^onian,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  them  fpeak  the  Italian.  They  have 
many  trading  veffels,  and  are  great  carriers  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  conflantly  at  peace  with  the 
piratical  ftates  of  Barbary.  i  he  city  of  Gravofa, 
and  Stagno,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Ragufa,  are  v\  ithin 
the  territories  of  this  republic,  and  there  are  alfo 
five  fmall  iflands  belonging  to  it,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Mclida. 

4  P  In 
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Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  Thwiis. 


In  the  Morea,  the  an- 
cient Peloponnefus, 
being  the  fouth  divi- 
iion  of  Greece,  are 


Olympia,  where  the 
Games  were  held 

Arcadia 


Elia 


J 


Olympia,  or  Longinica, 
on  the  river  Alpheus 

I  Modon 
(-Coron 

Partas 

Elis,  or  Belvldere,  on  the 
river  Peneus. 


>1 


12Q 


Soil,  air,  seasons,  and  water.]  Nature  haslaviflied  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Turkey  all  her  bleffings,  in  thofe  four  particulars.  The  foil,  though,  unimproved, 
is  luxuriant  beyond  defcription.  The  air  is  falubrious,  and  friendly  to  the  imagina- 
tion, unlefs  when  it  is  corrupted  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  through  the 
indolence  or  uncleannefs  of  the  Turkifli  manner  of  living.  The  feafons  are  here- 
regular,  and  the  climate  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  The 
Turks  are  invited  to  frequent  bathings,  by  the  purity  and  wholeforaenefs  of  the^ 
water  all  over  their  dominions. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  the  moft  celebrated  in  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  raoft  fruitful.  Mount  Athos  lies  on  a  peninfula,  running  into  the  Egean  Sea; 
the  Mounts  Pindus  and  Olympus,  celebrated  in  Grecian  fables,  feparate  ThefTaly 
from  Epirus.  Parnaffus,  in  Achaia,  fo  famous  for  being  confecrated  to  the  Mufes, 
is  vv'ell  known.  Mount  Haemus  is  likewife  often  m'entioned  by  the  poets :  but 
moft  of  the  other-  mountains  have  changed  their  names  ;  witnefs  the  mountains 
Shua,  Witolka,  Staras,  Plamina,  and  many  others.  Even  the  moft  celebrated 
mountains  abovementioned  have  modern  names  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Turks, 
their  new  mafters,  and  others  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Seas.]  The  Euxine  or  Black  Sea;  the  Palus  Meeotis,  or  Sea  of  Afoph  ;  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  which  feparates  Europe  from  Afia;  the  Archipelago;  the  Ionian  Sea„ 
and  the  Levant,  are  fo  many  evidences  that  Turkey  in  Europe,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  where  Conftantinople  ftands,  of  all  other  countries,  had  the  beft  claim 
to  be  miftrefs  of  the  world. 

Straits  ]  Thofe  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  are  joined  to  the  fea  of  Mar- 
mora,* and  are  remarkable  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  hiftory.  The  former,  viz. 
the  Hellefpont,  or  Dardanelles  *,  is  only  two  miles  and  an  half  in  breadth,  and  is- 
famous  for  the  paffage  of  Xerxes  over  it  when  about  to  invade  Greece,  and  of  Alex- 
ander in  "his  expedition  againft  Afia.  .Xerxes,  for  the  more  eafy  tranfportation 
of  his  numerous  forces,  laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  it.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  by  the 
poets  in  the  ftory  of  two  lovers.  Hero  and  Leander,  of  whom  the  latter  fwam  acrofa 
it  to  his  miftrefs;  but  one  night  was  unhappily  drowned.  The  Bofphorus  is  about 
the  fame  breadth,  but  has  not  been  fo  much  celebrated  by  hiftorians  and  poets. 

Rivers.]  The  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Neifter,  the  Neiper,  and  the  Don,  are 
the  beft  known  rivers  in  this  country ;  though  many  others  have  been  celebrated 
hy  poets  and  hiftorians. 

Lakes.]  .  Thefe  are  not  extremely  remarkable,  nor  are  they  mentioned  with  any 
great  applaufe,  either  jDy  the  ancients  or  moderns.    The  Lago  di  Scutari  lies  in 


'*  The  Dardanelles  are  two  ancient  and  ftrong 
eaftles  of  Turkey,  one  of  which  is  in  Romania, 
'  the  other  in  Natoiia,  on  each  fide  the  canal,  former- 


ly called  the  Hellefpont.  The  mouth  of  the  canal 
is  four  miles  and  a  half  over. 

Albania. 
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Albania.  It  communicates  with  the  Lago  di  Plave  and  the  Lago  di  Holti.  The 
Stymphakis,  lb  famous  tor  its  harpies  and  ravenous  birds,  Hes  in  the  Morea  ;  and 
Peneus,  from  its  qualities,  is  thought  to  be  the  lake  from  which  the  Styx  iffues, 
conceived  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  paffage  into  hell. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Turkey  in  Europe  contains  a  variety  of  all  forts  of 
mines,  and  its  marbles  are  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  world. 

Vegetable  productions.]  Thefe  are  excellent  all  over  the  European  Tur- 
key, efpecially  when  allifted  by  the  fmallefl;  degree  of  induftry.  Befides  pot  and 
garden  herbs  of  almoft  every  kind,  this  country  produces  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  almonds,  olives, 
cotton,  and  many  drugs,  not  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Animals.]  The  ThelTalian  or  Turkifli  horfes  are  excellent  both  for  their 
beauty  and  fervice.  The  black  cattle  are  large,  efpecially  in  Greece.  The  goats  are 
highly  prized  for  the  nutrition  they  afford,  both  of  milk  and  flefli.  The  large  eagles 
Avhich  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badadagi,  furnifii  the  beft  feathers  for  ar- 
rows for  the  Turkilh  archers,  and  they  fell  at  an  uncommon  price.  Partridges  are 
very  plentiful  in  Greece  ;  as  are  all  other  kinds  of  fowls  and  quadrupeds  all  over 
Turkey  in  Europe  ;  but  the  Turks  and  Mahometans  in  general  are  not  very  fond 
of  animal  food. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  ">  Almoft  every  fpot  of  ground,  every  river 
natural  and  artificial.  land  every  fountain  of  Greece,  prefents  the 
traveller  with  celebrated  antiquities.  On  the  ifthmus  of  Corinthj  the  ruins  of  Nep- 
tune's temple,  and  the  theatre  where  the  Ifthmian  games  were  celebrated,  are  ftill 
vifible.  Athens,  which  contains  at  prefent  above  10,000  inhabitantSj  is  a  fruitful 
fource  of  magnificent  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Miner- 
va, built  of  white  marble,  and  encompaffed  with  forty-fix  fluted  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  forty-two  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  :  the 
architrave  is  adorned  with  baffo-relievos,  admirably  executed,  reprefenting  the 
wars  of  the  j\thenians.  To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Acropolis,  a  citadel  which  defends 
the  town,  are  feventeen  beautiful  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  thought  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Adrian's  palace.  They  are  of  fine  white  marble, 
about  fitty  feet  high,  including  the  capitals  and  bafes.  Juft  without  the  city  llands 
the  temple  of  Thefeus,  furrounded  with  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order  :  the 
portico  at  the  weft  end  is  adorned  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs,  in  baflb-relievo  j 
that  at  the  eaft  end  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fame  hiftory  i  and  on  the 
outfide  of  the  porticos,  in  the  fpaces  between  the  triglyphs,  are  reprefented  the 
exploits  of  Thefeus.  On  the  fouth-weft  of  Athens  is  a  beautiful  ftru£ture,  com- 
monly called  the  Lantern  of  Dem,ofthene3  :  this  is  a  fmall  round  edifice  of  white 
marble,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthiau 
order,  nine  feet  and  an  half  high  )  in  the  fpace  between  the  columns  are  pannels  ot 
marble  j  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  cupola,  carved  with  the  refeiiiblance  of 
fcales ;  and  on  the  frieze  are  beautifully  reprefented  in  relievo  the  labours  of 
Hercules.  Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  the  temple  of  the  Winds  ;  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus  ;  the  magnificent  aquedu£l  of  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  and  Auguftus.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  are  ftill  vifible  at  Caftri,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  ParnafTus  j  and  the 
marble  fteps  that  defcend  to  pleafant  running  water,  fuppofed  to  be  the  renowned 
Caftalian  fprin^,  with  the  niches  for  ftatues  in  the  rock,  are  ftill  difcernible.  The 
famous  cave  ot  Trophonius  is  ftill  a  natural  curiofity  in  Livadia,  the  old  Bceotia. 

Mount  A.tho3,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  com.moniy 
called  Monte  Santo,  lies  on  a  peninfula  which  extends  into  the  ^Egean  fea,  and  is 
indeed  a  chain  of  mountains,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  peninfula,  feven 
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Turkifh  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  :  but  it  is  only  a  [ingle  mountain  that 
is  properly  called  Athos.  This  is  fo  lotty,  that  on  the  top,  as  the  ancients  relate, 
the  fun-rifing  was  beheld  fourlhours  fooner  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  ; 
and,  at  the  folftice,  its  fliade  reached  into  the  Agora  or  market-place  of  Myrina, 
a  town  in  Lenmos,  which  ifland  was  diftant  eighty-feven  miles  eaftward.  There 
were  twenty-two  convents  on  mount  Athos,  befides  a  great  number  of  cells  and 
grottos,  with  the  habitations  of  no  lefs  than  fix  thoufand  monks  and  hermits  j 
though  the  proper  hermits,  who  live  in  grottos,  are  not  above  twenty ;  the  other 
monks  are  anchorites,  or  fuch  as  live  in  cells.  Thefe  Greek  monks,  who  call 
themfelves  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  mountain,  are  fo  far  from  being  a  fet  of 
flothful  people,  that,  befides  their  daily  ofrices  of  religion,  they  cultivate  the  olive 
and  vineyards,  are  carpenters,  mafons,  ftone-cutters,  cloth-workers,  taylors.  Sec. 
They  alfo  live  a  very  auftere  life;  their  ufual  food,  inftead  of  flefli,  being  veget- 
ables, dried  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit ;  onions,  cheefe,  and  on  certain  days» 
Lent  excepted,  fifti.  Their  fafts  are  many  and  fevere ;  which,  with  the  healthful- 
nefs  of  the  air,  renders  longevity  fo  common  here,  that  many  of  them  live  above 
an  hundred  years.  It  appears  from  ^lian,  that  anciently  the  mountain  in  general, 
and  particularly  the  fummit,  was  accounted  very  healthy,  and  conducive  to  long- 
life  :  whence  the  inhabitants  were  called  Macrobii,  or  long-lived.  We  are  farther 
informed  by  Philoftratus,  in  the  life  of  Apollonius,  that  numbers  of  philofophers 
ufed  to  retire  to  this  mountain,  for  the  better  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  nature. 

Cities.]  Confl:antinop.le,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire,  is  fituated  on  the 
European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  built  upon  the.  ruins  of  the  ancient  By- 
zantium, by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great,  as  a  more  inviting  fitua- 
tion  than  Rome  for  the  feat  of  empire.  It  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  having  efcaped  the  deib'uftive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
was  the  greateft  as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one 
during  the  Gothic  ages,  in  which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance 
in  manners  and  arts.  While  it  remained  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
it  was  the  only  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  derived 
great  advantages  from  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  crufaders  ;  and  being  then 
in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  the  European  writers,  in  the  ages  of  the  crufades, 
fpeak  of  it  with  aftonhhment.  "  O  what  a  vafl:  city  is  Conftantinople  !  (exclaims 
one  when  he  firft  beheld  it),  and  how  beautiful  !  How  many  raonafteries  are  there 
in  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with- wonderful  art  !  How  many  manufacturers 
are  there  in  the  city  amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  aftonifiiing  to  relate  how  it 
abounds  with  gold,  filver,  and  ftuflTs  of  various  kinds  j  every  hour  (hips  arrive  in  the 
port  with  all  things  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  man."  Confi:antinople  is  at  this  day 
jone  of  the  fineft  cities  in  the  world  by  its  fituation  and  its  port.  The  profpeft 
from  it  is  noble  ;  but  the  traveller  who  vifits  Conftantinople  is  almoft  as  much 
difappointed  at  the  internal,  as  delighted  with  the  exterior  appearance  of  it.  The 
houfes  are  wooden,  low,  and  mean  :  the  ftreets  narrow,  hollow,  and  dirty  :  in 
every  objeft  he  beholds  the  little  progrefs  the  Turks  have  made  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  laments  that  its  beauty  fliould  be  confined  to  its  fituation. 

The  capital  of  the  Turks  being,  like  its  parent  city  Rome,  fituated  upon  feven 
hills,  is  divided  in  four  parts; — Conftantinople,  called  by  the  Turks  Stamboul,.  Pera, 
Galata,  and  Scutari.  _^The  fecond  and  third  divifions  are  feparated  from  the  firft 
by  a  branch  of  the  fea,  called  the  Port,  near  half  a  mile  acrofs,  and  the  laft  on 
the  Afiatic  coaft,  is  divided  from  thefe  by  the  Bofphorus,  which  is  not  lefs  than 
,  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  circumference  of  the  whole  is  probably,  including  the 
water,  from  17  to  20  miles,  and  the  population  in  time  of  peace,  about  750,000 
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fouls.  There  is  no  city  in  Europe — perhaps  in  the  world,  that  contains  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  inhabitants  ; — Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Franks,  Jews,  &c.  &c.  The 
three  firft  of  thefe  nktions  are  fcattered  over  the  whole,  though  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  have  diftinft  places  in  which  the  body  of  them  refides.  The  moft  re- 
gular part  is  the  Beleftin,  inclofed  with  walls  and  gates,  where  the  merchants  have 
their  fliops  excellently  rifnged.  In  another  part  of  the  city  is  the  Hippodrome,  an 
oblong  fquare  of  400  paces  by  200,  where  they  exercife  on  horfeback.  The 
Meidan,  or  parade,  is  a  large  fpacious  fquare,  the  general  refort  of  all  ranks.  On 
the  oppofite  lide  of  the  port  are  four  towns,  but  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  fuburbs, 
their  diftance  being  fo  fmall,  a  perfon  may  ealily  be  heard  on  the  other  fide.  They 
are  named  Pera,  Galata,  Pacha,  and  Tophana.  In  Pera,  the  foreign  ambalfadors 
and  all  the  Franks  or  ftrangers  refide,  not  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  city  :  Ga- 
lata alfo  is  moflly  inhabited  by  Franks  and  Jews,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  The 
city  abounds  with  antiquities  :  the  tomb  of  Conftantine  the  Great  is  ftill  preferved. 

The  mofque  of  Santa  Sophia,  once  a  Chriftian  church,  called  by  the  Greeks  'H  ayioe, 
£o(pi«,  it  having  been  confecrated  by  the  emperor  Juftinian  the  firft,  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  is  thought  in  fome  refpetls  to  exceed  in  grandeur  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
It  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated  in  the  fineft  part  of  Conftantinople,  upon  an 
eminence,  with  a  gradual  defcent  to  the  fea.    It  is  of  a  long  fquare  form,  about 
100  paces  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth,  but  in  the  infide  it  is  round.    A  portico, 
or  piazza,  about  36  feet  in  breadth,  fupported  by  marble  pillars,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  front.    This  communicates  with  the  body  of  the  church  by  nine 
folding-doors  of  brafs,  the  middlemoft  of  which  has  fome  remains  of  Mofaic  work 
and  paintings.  This  portico  is  joined  to  another  which  has  five  brazen  doors.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  almoft  covered  by  a  cupola  of  admirable  ftru6lure,  at  the 
•foot  of  which  runs  a  colonnade  fupporting  a  gallery  of  nine  yards  broad,  formerly 
fet  apart  for  the  women.    Over  this  run  two  baluftrades,  juft  broad  enough  for  one 
perfon  to  pafs ;  which,  in  the  time  of  their  Ramafan,  or  Lent,  are  adorned  with 
lamps,  and  make  a  fine  appearance.    The  dome  is  34  yards  from  fide  to  fide,  and 
refts  upon  four  vaft  pillars,  at  leaft  15  yards  in  circumference.    It  is  a  perfeft  he- 
mifphere,  illuminated  by  24  windows  placed  at  equal  diftances.    In  the  infide  are 
upwards  of  100  pillars  of  various  kinds  of  marble,  fome  of  which  are  porphyry, 
and  others  Egyptian  granite.    The  whole  dome,  and  indeed  all  the  walls,  are  cu- 
rioufly  lined  with  marble,  and  the  incruftations  of  the  gallery  are  Mofaic,  generally 
done  with  fmall  glafs  cubes,  which  are  continually  loofening  from  their  cement 
but  the  colours  are  unchangeable.    The  Turks  have  added  four  minarets,  or  tall 
fiender  fteeples,  fomewhat  refembling  the  monument  in  London,  and  terminatinff 
in  fpires,  with  gilded  crefcents  on  the  top. 

The  city  is  built  in  a  triangular  form,  with  the  feraglio  ftanding  on  a  point  of 
one  of  the  angles,  from  whence  there  is  a  profpeft  of  the  delightful  coaft  of  the 
LeflTer  Afia.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  feraglio,  we  do  not  mean  the  apartments 
merely  in  which  the  grand  fignior's  women  are  confined  ;  but  the  whole  inclofure 
of  the  Ottoman  palace,  which  might  well  fuffice  for  a  moderate  town.  The  wall 
-which  furrounds  the  Seraglio  is  thirty  feet  high,  having  battlements,  embrafures 
and  towers,  in  the  ftyle  of  ancient  fortifications.  There  are  in  it  nine  gates,  but 
only  two  of  them  magnificent  5  and  from  one  of  thefe  the  Ottoman  court  takes  the 
name  of  the  Porte,  or  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  all  public  tranfaftions  and  records. 
The  town  is  furrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall  with  battlements  after  the  Ori- 
ental manner,  and  towers,  defended  by  a  lined  but  lhallow  ditch,  the  works  of 
which  are  double  on  the  land-fide.  The  beft  authors  think  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain above  800,000  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  faid  to  be  Greeks  and 
Armenians^  and  the  reft  are  Jews  and  Turks.    The  city  hath  been  frequently  af- 
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failed  by  fires,  either  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets  and  the  ftruQ:ure  of  the 
houfes,  or  the  arts  of  the  Janizaries.  In  Auguft,  1784,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
quarter  ifituated  towards  the  harbour,  and  fpread  into  other  quarters,  and  about 
10,000  houfes  (moft  of  which  had  been  rebuilt  fince  the  fire  in  1782)  were  con-' 
fumed. 

Oppofite  to  the  feragho,  on  the  Afiatic  fide,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  diftant 
acrofs  the  water,  is  Scutari,  adorned  with  a  royal  mofque,  and  a  pleafure-houfe  of 
the  grand  fignior.  On  the  brow  of  an  adjacent  hill  is  a  grand  profpeft  :  in  one 
view  are  the  cities  of  Conftantinople,  Galata,  and  Pera,  the  fmall  feas  of  the  Bof- 
phorus  and  Propontis,  with  the  adjacent  countries  on  each  fhore. 

As  to  the  population,  manners,  religion,  government,  revenues,  learning,  mi- 
tary  ftrength,  commerce,  and  manufaftures  of  the  Turks,  thefe  feveral  heads 
depending  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  empire,  fliall  be  mentioned  under 
Turk EY  in  Asia. 

Crim-Tartary,  or  the  Crimea,  is  the  ancient  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  and  is  a 
peninfula,  lying  on  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  Vv^eft 
and  South,  and  on  the  Eaft  and  North  Eaft,  by  of  that  Afoph.  It  is  between  44 
and  46  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  34  and  37  degrees  of  eaft  longitude. 

This  Peninfula  was  efteemed  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  until  it  was  ceded  to 
Ruflia  in  confequence  of  the  peace  in  1784.  Many  cities  were  built  on  it  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  thofe  of  Kherfon,  Theodofia,  Panticapeum,  and  fome  others, 
which  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Scythians,  as  well  as  with  the  Greek  cities, 
on  the  continent.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  modern  towns  of  this  country 
are  not  fituated  exactly  in  the  fame  places  with  thofe  builf  by  the  Greeks.  Eupa- 
toria,  now  Kofleo,  is  but  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Eupatorium, 
if  not  exactly  in  the  fame  fpot;  and  Sebaftool  ftands  but  a  very  little  way  from  - 
the  Kherfon  of  the  Greeks ;  the  ruins  of  which  laft  are  ftill  extant.  Strabo  men- 
tions a  place,  named  Portus  Symbolon,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with  that  named 
Symbol  by  the  Genofe,  and  in  more  modern  times  Balylava ;  Janikale  is  the  Panti- 
capeum of  the  ancients  ;  and  Theodofia,  lately  called  Kaffa,  has  now  received  its 
ancient  appellation  of  Theodofia  again. 

The  moll  confiderable  rivers  in  the  Crimea  are  thofe  of  Karafu  and  Salagir,  both 
which,  taking  an  eafterly  courfe,  and  uniting  their  ftreams,  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  20  werfts  from  the  fea,  run  into  the  gulf  of  the  fea  of  Afoph,  which  is  in- 
terpofed  between  the  main  land  of  Crimea,  and  a  long  narrow  peninfula. 

Of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  world  we  have  but  very  flight  defcriptions  ; 
and  indeed  where  the  country  has  been  fo  often  the  feat  of  war,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  ftill  fo  rude,  very  little  can  be  expefted  from  their  buildings.  Lady  Cra- 
ven, now  the  margravine  of  Anfpach,  who,  without  doubt,  had  accefs  to  the  beft 
lodgings  in  the  country,  informs  us,  that  "  a  Tartar's  houfe  is  a  very  flight  building 
of  only  one  ftory,  without  any  chair,  table,  or  piece  of  wooden  furniture.  Large 
cufliions  are  ranged  round  the  100m  for  feats ;  but  what  is  extremely  convenient, 
there  is  more  than  double  the  fpace  of  the  room  behind  the  wainfcoat,  which  draws 
back  in  moft  places ;  fo  that  in  a  place  where  the  room  appears  exceedingly  fmall 
and  confined,  there  is  yet  every  conveniency  to  be  met  with.  A  Tartar  houfe  has 
always  another  building,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it,  for  the  convenience  of  ftrangers 
or  travellers,  whom  the  noble  Tartar  always  treats  with  the  greateft  hofpitaiity. 
The  palace  of  the  khan  at  Bacziferia  is  an  irregular  building ;  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  of  one  floor,  raifedupon  pillars  of  wood,  arched  and  gilt  m  a  fanciful  and  lively 
manner  ;  the  arch,  or  laft  door-way,  is  finely  proportioned,  and  is  adorned  with  an 
infcription  in  letters  of  gold.    The  whole  was  entirely  in  ruins,  but  the  governor 
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caufed  it  to  be  repaired,  and  new  gilt  and  painted  for  the  reception  of  the  cmprefs- 
Court  within  court,  and  garden  within  garden,  make  a  variety  of  apartments, 
where  the  khan  walked  from  his  own  refidence  to  the  haram,  which  is  fpacious, 
and  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  buildings.  Several  of  the  fquare  places  under  his 
apartment  were  paved  with  marble,  and  have  in  the  centre  fountains  which  play 
conftantly. 

Among  the  curiofities  in  this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  fource  of  the  river 
Karafu,  which  is  fituated  among  rocks,  in  a  very  romantic  manner,  and  rifes  in  a 
conliderable  ftream.  It  was  vifited  by  Lady  Craven  in  1786.  No  lefs  wonderful  are 
thofe  lakes  which  receive  the  rivulets,  without  anv  vilible  outlet.    This  celebrated 
female  traveller  mentions  a  houfe,  near  Sebaftopool,  fituated  in  a  very  romantic 
manner,  at  the  foot  of  fome  works,  from  which  iffue  many  clear  fprings  that  amp- 
ly fupply  the  houfes  and  baths  with  water.     On  the  fummit  of  thefe  rocks,  there 
-are  places  where  immenfe  cables  have  certainly  paffed  and  been  tied.    The  Tartars 
infift  that  the  fea  was  once  clofe  to  the  foot  of  them,  and  fliips  were  fallened  there. 
Near  Bacziferia  there  is  a  mine  of  earth,  exaftly  like  foap,  which  is  reckoned  very 
good  for  the  fkin,  and  vaft  quantities  of  it  are  confumed  by  the  women  at  Con- 
llantinople.    Our  fair  traveller  beftows  the  greateft  encomiums  on  the  flieep,  which 
in  this  peninfuia  are  innumerable,  and  afford  the  moft  beautiful  and  coftly  fleeces. 
The  Ihieep  are  all  fpotted ;  the  lambkins  very  beautiful,  and  they  kill  the  ewes  to 
have  them  before  birth,  when  their  Ikins  have  fmall  fpots,  and  are  fmooth  like  the 
fineft  and  lighteft  fattins.    Coats  lined  with  thefe  fkins  are  called  Pelilfes ;  and  as  a 
great  number  of  thefe  fmall  animals  muft  be  killed  to  make  the  lining  of  one  coat, 
this  is  one  of  the  fineft  prefents  the  emprefs  can  make  to  an  ambaffador.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  peninfuia,  there  are  many  ruins  of  ancient  towns^  particularly 
one  at  Soudak,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  Genoefe  on  the  defcent  of  fteep  rocks. 
The  fummit  of  thefe  overlooks  the  fea ;  and  here  there  is  a  chapel,  with  a  granite 
pillar,  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  on  the  firft  fliake  it  muft  fall  perpendicularly 
into  it. 

The  peninfuia  of  the  Crimea  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  what  is  called  Aiorocco' 
leather,  of  various  colours,  which  is  to  be  had  very  cheap,  and  like  fattin.  At 
Bacziferia  there  is  a  great  trade  of  fword-blades,  knives,  and  hangers,  many  of  which 
are  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  made  at  Damafcus. 


ISLANDS  BELONGING    TO   TURKEY    in  EUROPE, 

BEING     PART     OF    AnCIENT  GREECE. 

I Shall  mention  thefe  iflands  chiefly  fo.r  the  uft  of  fuch.  readers  as  are  converlant 
with  ancient  hiftory,  of  which  they  make  fo  diftinguifhed,  a  part. 

Negrqpont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  ftretches  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft, 
and  lies  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Achaia  or  Livadia.  It  is  90  miles  long,  and  25 
broad,  and  contains  about  1300  fquare  miles.  Here  the  Turkifli  gallies  lie.  The 
tides  on  its  coafts  are  irregular  3  and  the  ifland  itfelf  is  very  fertile,  producing  corn,, 
wine,  fruit,  and  cattle,  in  fuch  abundance,  that  all  kinds  of  provifions  are  extremely 
cheap.  The  chief  towns  are,  Negcopont,  called  by  the  Greeks^  Egripos,  fituated 
on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  on.  the  narrovveft  part  of  the  Ibaiti  and  Caftel 
Koffb,  the  ancient  Caryftus. 

LEMNOS;^ 
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Lemnos,  or  Stalimene,  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  yEgean  fea  or  Archipe- 
lago, and  is  almoft  a  fquare  of  25  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Though  it  produces 
corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches  arife  from  its  mineral  earth,  much  ufed  in 
medicine,  fometimes  called  terra  Lemna,  or  Jigillata,  becaufe  it  is  fealed  up  by  the 
Turks,  who  derive  from  it  a  confiderable  revenue. 

Tenedos  is  remarkable  only  for  its  lying  oppofite  to  Old  Troy,  ^nd  its  being 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  retired,  and  left  the  Trojans 
in  a  fatal  fecurity ;  it  ^ath  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 

ScYROs  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  it  contains  :  about  300  Greek  families  inhabit  it. 

Lesbos,  or  Mytelene,  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for  the  number  of 
philofophcrs  and  poets  it  produced.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  noted  for  their 
prodigality.  Formerly  it  had  many  cities,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  extant,  and 
was  fo  powerful  by  fea,  as  to  difpute  the  empire  of  the  ^gean  with  Athens. 
Among  its  illuftrious  characters  were  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece^ 
Sappho,  the  poet  Alcaeus,  and  Arion,  who,  they  tell  you,  was  fo  ikilled  in  mufick, 
that  he  even  won  the  affeftions  of  a  dolphin.  It  was  in  this  ifland  that  Pompey 
left  his  Cornelia  when  he  went  to  difpute  with  Ceefar  at  Pharfalia  the  power  of 
enflaving  his  country. 

Scio,  or  Chios,  lies  about  80  miles  weft  of  Smyrna,  and  is  about  100  miles  in 
circumference.  This  ifland,  though  rocky  and  mountainous,  produces  excellent 
wine,  but  no  corn.  It  is  inhabited  by  100,000  Greeks,  10,000  Tui'ks,  and  above 
3,000  Latins.  It  hath  300  churches  befides  chapels  and  monafteries  ;  and  a  Tur- 
kifli  garrifon  of  1400  men.  The  inhabitants  have  manufaftures  of  filk,  velvet, 
gold  and  filver  ftuffs.  The  ifland  likewife  produces  oil  and  filk,  and  the  kntilk- 
tree,  or  maftic,  from  which  the  government  draws  its  chief  revenue.  The  women 
of  this,  and  almoft  all  the  other  Greek  iflands,  have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for 
their  beauty,  and  their  perfons  have  been  the  moft  perfeft  models  of  fymmetry  to 
painters  and  ftatuaries.  A  late  learned  traveller.  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  fays, 
"  The  beautiful  Greek  girls  are  the  moft  ftriking  ornaments  of  Scio.  Many  of 
thefe  were  fitting  at  the  doors  and  windows,  twilling  cotton  or  filk,  or  employed 
in  fpinning  and  needle-work,  and  accofted  us  with  familiarity,  bidding  us  welcome, 
as  we  paffed.  The  ftreets  on  Sundays  and  holidays  are  filled  with  them  in  groups. 
They  wear  fliort  petticoats,  reaching  only  to  their  knees,  with  white  filk  or  cot- 
ton hofe  Their  head-drefs,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  is  a  kind  of  turban, 
the  linen  fo  white  and  thin,  it  feemed  fnow.  Their  flippers  are  chiefly  yellow,  with 
a  knot  of  red  fringe  at  the  heel.  Some  wore  them  faltened  with  a  thong.  Their 
garments  were  of  filk  of  various  colours;  and  their  whole  appearance  fo  fantaftic 
and  lively,  as  to  afford  us  much  entertainment.  The  Turks  inhabit  a  feparate 
quarter,  and  their  women  are  concealed."  Among  the  poets  and  hiftorians  faid  to 
be  born  here,  the  inhabitants  reckon  Homer,  and  fliew  a  little  fquare  houfe,  which 
they  call  Homer's  fchool.  - 

■  Samos  lies  oppofite  to  Ephefus,  on  "the  coaft  of  the  Lefler  Afia,  about  feven 
miles  from  the  continent,  ft  is  30  miles  long,  and  15  broad.  This  ifland  gave 
birth  to  Pythagoras,  and  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Chriftians,  v/ho  are  well  treated  by 
the  Turks, .  their  mafters.  The  mufcadine  Samian  wine  is  in  high  requeft  j  and 
the  Ifland  alfo  produces  wool,  which  they  fell  to  the  French;  oil,  pon^egra- 
9  nates. 
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nates,  and  filk.  This  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  native  country  of  Juno 
and  fome  travellers  think  that  the  ruins  of  her  temple,  and  of  the  ancient  city  of 
mos,  are  the  fineft  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Levant. 

To  the  fouth  of  Samos  lies  Patmos,  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  but  fo 
barren  and  dreary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than  an  ifland.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  convenient  haven;  and  the  few  Greek  monks  who  are  upon  the  ifland  fliew 
a  cave  where  St.  John  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  the  Apocalypfe. 

The  Cyclades  iflands  lie  like  a  circle  round  Delos,  the  chief  of  them,  which 
is  fouth  of  the  iflands  Mycone  and  Tirfe,  and  almofl:  midway  between  the  conti- 
nents of  Afia  and  Europe.  Though  Delos  is  not  above  fix  miles  in  circumference, 
it  is  one  of  the  niofl:  celebrated  of  all  the  Grecian  iflands,  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  whofe  temples  are  fl:ill  vifible.  This 
ifland  is  almofl:  defl:itute  of  inhabitants. 

Paros  lies  between  the  Iflands  of  Luxia  and  Melos.  Like  all  the. other  Greek 
iflands,  it  contains  the  moft  llriking  and  magnificent  ruins  of  antiquity ;  but  is 
chiefly  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  whitenefs  of  its  marble; 

Cerigo,  or  Cythera,  lies  fouth-eaft  of  the  Morea,  and  is  about  50  miles  in 
circumference,  but  rocky  and  mountainous.  When  Venus  was  born  of  the  fea, 
flie  is  faid  to  have  landed  at  this  ifland,  of  which  flie  became  the  prefiding  deity, 
and  was  from  it  called  Cythere. 

Santorin  is  one  of  the  moft  fouthern  Iflands  In  the  Archipelago,  and  was  for* 
merly  called  Califta,  and  afterwards  Thera.  Though  feemingly  covered  with  pu- 
raice-ftones,  yet,  through  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  10,000, 
it  produces  barley  and  wine,  with  fome  wheat.  One  third  of  the  people  are  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  fubjeft  to  a  popifli  bifhop.  Near  this  ifland  another  arofe,  of 
the  fame  name,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  of  its  birth  there 
was  an  earthquake,  attended  with  moft  dreadful  lightnings  and  thunders,  and  boil- 
ings of  the  fea  for  feveral  days,  fo  that  when  it  rofe  out  of  the  fea,  it  was  a  mere 
volcano,  but  the  burning  foon  ceafed.  It  is  about  200  feet  above  the  fea  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  its  firft  emerging,  was  about  a  mile  broad,  and  five  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, but  it  has  fince  increafed.  Several  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  appear 
to  have  had  the  like  original,  although  the  fea  in  their  neighbourhood  is  fo  deep  as 
not  to  be  fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  fituated  in  the  28th  degree  of  eaft  longitude, 
■and  36  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  about  20  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Lefler  Alia,  being  about  60  miles  long,  and  25  broad.  This  ifland  is 
healthful  and  pleafant,  abounds  in  wine,  and  many  of  the  neceflaries  of  life;  but  the 
inhabitants  import  their  corn  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  chief  town,  of 
the  fame  name,  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  fronting  the  fea,  and  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, interfperfed  with  gardens,  minarets,  churches,  and  towers.  The  har- 
bour is  the  Grand  Signior's  principal  arfenal  for  fhipping,  and  the  place  is  efteem- 
ed  among  the  ftrongeft  fortreflfes  belonging  to  the  Turks.  The  coloffus  of  brafs 
which  anciently  ftood  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  was  50  fathom  wide,  and 
defervedly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  :  one  foot  being  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  harbour,  ftiips  pafling  between  its  legs ;  and  it  held  in  one  hand  a 
iight-houfe  for  the  direction  of  mariners.    The  face  of  the  colollus  reprcfented  the 

4  Q  iua. 
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fun,  to  whom  this  image  was  dedicated  ;  and  its  height  was  about  135  feet.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  formerly  mafters  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  Rhodian  law 
was  the  direftory  of  the  Romans  in,  maritime  affairs.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem,  after  lofmg  Paleftine,  took  this  ifland  from  the  Turks  in  1308,  but  loft 
it  to  them  in  1522  after  a  brave  defence,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Malta. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  ftill  renowned  for  its  hundred  cities,  for  its  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  and  the  fountain  of  legiflation  for  all  Greece.  It 
lies  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  latitude,,  being  200  miles  long,  and  60 
broad,, almoft  ecjually  diftant  from  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  contains  3220 
fquare  miles,  llie  famous  iVlount  Ida  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  and  is 
no  better  than  a  barren  rock  ;  and  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid  ftreara. 
Some  of  the  vallies  of  this  ifland  produce  wine,  fruits,  and  corn  ;  all  of  them  re- 
markably excellent  in  their  kinds.  The  fiege  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland, 
in  modern  times,  was  far  iBore  wonderful  and  bloody  than  that  of  Troy.  The 
Turks  inverted  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645,  ^^^^  Venetian  garrifon, 
after  bravely  defending  itfelf  againft  56  ftorms,  till  the  latter  end  of  September 
1669,  made,  at  laft,  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  fiege  coft  the  Turks  180,000 
men,  and  the  Venetians  80,000. 

Cyprus  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  30  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Syria  and 
Paleftine.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and  70  broad,  and  lies  at  almoft  an  equal  diftance 
from  Europe  and  Africa.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  worfliip  of  Venus,  the 
Cyprian  goddefs  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  was  a  rich  flouriftiing  king-  • 
dom,  -inhabited  by  Chriftians.  Its  wine,  efpecially,  that  which  grows  at  the  bottom 
of  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympus,  is  the  moft  palatable  and  the  richeft  of  any 
that  grows  in  the  Greek  iflands.  Ticofia  is  the  capital,  in  the  midft  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifliop  ;  indeed  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands  are  Greeks.  Famagufta,  its  ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour  ;  and  the 
natural  produce  of  the  ifland  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  find  their  ac- 
count in  keeping  confuls  refiding  upon  it;  but  the  opprefllons  of  the  Turks 
have  depopulated  and  impoveriflied  it  to  fuch  a  furprifing  degree,  that  the  revenue 
they  get  from  it  does  not  exceed  1250I.  a  year.  The  ifland  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  is  made,  and  alfo  cotton  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  and  oil,  filk,  and  turpentine.  Its  female  inhabitants  do  not  degenerate 
.  I  from  their  anceftors  as  devotees  to  Venus  ;  and  Paphos,  that  ancient  feat  of  plea- 
fure  and  corruption,  is  one  of  the,  divifions  of  the  ifland.  Richard  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, fubdued  Cyprus,  on  account  of  its  king's  treachery  5  and  its  royal  title  was 
transferred  to  Guy  Lufignan,  king  of  Jerufalem,  from  whence  it  pafl^ed  to  the 
Venetians,  who  ftill  hold  that  empty  honour. 

The  iflands  in  the  Ionian  fea  are,  Sapienza,  Stivali,  Zante,  Cephalonia, 
Santamaura,  Corfu,  Fannu,  arid  others  of  fmaller  note,  particularly  Isola 
DEL  Compare,  which  would  not  deferve  mention,  had  it  not  been  the  ancient 
Ithaca,  the  birth-place  and  kingdom  of  UlyflTes.  Thefe  iflands  in  general  are  fruit- 
ful and  belong  to  the  Venetians. 

Zante  has  a  populous  capital  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade,  efpecially  in  currants*,  grapes,  and  wine.  There  are  but  few  fliips  bound 
to  the  Adriatic  that  do  not  touch  here ;  fome  of  them  take  in  a  cargo  of  currants. 
This  rich  and  wholefome  article  of  confumption  is  the  dried. fruit  of  grapes,  which 

*  So  called  from  a  corruption  of  Corinth,  from  whence  the  vines  were  originally  imported. 
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are  peculiar  to  a  few  of  thefe  iilands,  and  to  part  of  the  Mor(^.  They  are  as  in- 
terior in  fize  as  fuperior  in  flavour  to  all  other ;  and  perhaps^^the  molt  delicious 
ever  tafted.  There  are  two  forts,  the  black  and  the  purple,  both  of  which  are 
ripe  in  July  ;  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  gather  them  till  Auguft,  when  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  till  dried,  then  put  into  hogiheads  and  trodden  down  by  naked 
feet  to  comprefs  and  preferve  them  the  better.  Zante  freights  fix  or  feven  iliips 
annually,  and  Cephalonia  four,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  Englifli.  The 
citadel  is  ereftcd  on  the  top  of  a  large  hill,  ftrong  by  nature,  but  now  little  better 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Here  is  a  garrifon  of  500  men,  but  their  chief  dependence 
is  on  their  fleet  and  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  The  inhabitants  of  Zante  are  about 
30,000,  moftly  Greeks,  and  friendly  to  ftrangers.  Corfu,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Corcyra,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general  over  all  the  other 
iilands,  is  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and  its  circumference  about  four  miles.  The 
Venetians  are  faid  to  concern  themfelves  very  little  about  the  welfare  or  govern- 
ment of  thefe  iilands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  Greeks,  bear  a 
very  indiiferent  charatter.  Their  number  at  Corfu  is  eftimated  at  50,000,  and  their 
manners  more  fevere  than  at  Zante. 


ASIA. 

AS  Alia  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  in  extent  of  territory,  it  is  alfo  fuperior  to 
them  in  ferenity  of  air,  fertility  of  foil,  the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the 
fragrancy  and  balfamic  qualities  of  its  plants,  fpices,  and  gums ;  the  falubrity  of 
its  drugs ;  the  quantity,  variety,  beauty,  and  value  of  its  gems ;  the  richnefs  of 
its  metals,  and  the  finenefs  of  its  filks  and  cottons.    It  was  in  Afia,  according  to  the 
facred  records,  that  the  all-wife  Creator  planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he 
formed  the  iiril  m.an  and  iirfl  woman,  from  whom  the  race  of  mankind  was  to  fpring. 
Afia  became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defcendants 
of  Noah  difperfed  their  various  colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was 
in  Afia  that  God  placed  his  once  favourite  people,  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  enlighr- 
ened  by  revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  Oracles 
of  Truth.    It  was  here  that  the  great  and  merciful  work  of  our  redemption  was  ac- 
compliilied  by  his  divine  Son  ;  anc^  it  was  from  hence  that  the  light  of  his  glorious 
gofpel  was  carried  with  amazing  rapidity  into  all  the  knovm  nations  by  his  difci- 
ples  and  followers.    Here  the  firii  Chriiiian  churches  were  founded,  and  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated  and  cheriihed  even  with  the  blood  of  innumer- 
able martyrs.    It  was  in  Afia  that  the  firil  edifices  v/ere  reared,  and  the  firfl  em- 
pires founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  ani- 
mals.   On  ail  thefe  accounts,  this  quarter  claims  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft ;  but 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  great  change  hath  happened  in  that  part  of  it  called  Tur- 
key, which  hath  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplendour.    The  other  parts  of  Afia  con- 
tinue much  in  their  fornier  condition,  the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
as  moft  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  indolence,  efFeminacy,  and,  luxury.    This  effe- 
minacy is  much  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ;  whence  the  Tartars,  who 
live  near  the  fame  latitudes  with  us,  are  as  brave,  hardy,  ftrong,  and  vigorous,  as 
any  European  nation.    What  is  wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  their  bodies  among 
the  Chinefe,  Mogul  Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  fouthern  regions, 
is  in  a  great  meafure  compenfated  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity 
in  various  kinds  of  workmaniliip. 

4  Q  2  This 
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This  vail  extent  of  territory  was  fucceffively  governed  ia  pall  times  by  the  AfTy- 
riaos,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Greeks ;  but  the  irnuienfe  regions  of  India 
and  China  were  fcarcely  known  to  Alexander,  or  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient 
world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires,  great  part  of  Afia  fubmitted.  to  the 
Roman  arms ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  fuceffors  of  Mahom^et,  or 
as  they  are  ufually  called,  Saracens,  founded  in  Afia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe, 
a  more  extenfive  empire  than  that  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  even  the  Roman  when 
in  its  height  of  power.  The  Saracen  greatnefs  ended  with  the  death  of  Tamer- 
lane;  and  the  Turks,  conquerors  on  every  fide,  took  polTeffion  of  the  middle 
regions  of  Alia,  which  they  ftill  enjoy.  Befides  the  countries  pofTelTed  by  the 
Turks  and  Ruillans,  Afia  contains  at  prefent  three  large  empires,  the  Chinefe, 
the  Mogul,  and  the  Perfian,  upon  which  the  lefler  kingdoms  and  fovereignties  de- 
pend. The  prevailing  form  of  government  in  this  divifion  of  the  globe  is  abfolute 
monarchy.  If  any  of  them  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  fome  fliare  of  liberty,  it  is  the 
wandering  tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  when 
the  Dutch  firft  came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  poflible  for  any 
people  to  live  under  any  other  form  of  government  than  that  of  a  defpotic  monarchy. 
Turkey,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India,  profefs  Mahometan- 
ifm.  The  Perfian  and  Indian  Mahometans  are  of  the  feci  of  Hali,  and  the  Turks 
of  that  of  Omar ;  but  both  acknowledge  Mahomet  for  their  law-giver,  and  the 
Koran  for  their  rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  the  other  parts  of  Tartary,  India,  China> 
Japan,  and  the  Afiatic  Iflands,  they  are  generally  heathens  and  Idolaters.  Jews 
are  to  be  found  every  where  in  Afia.  Chriftianity,  though  planted  here  with  won- 
derful rapidity  by  the  apofl:ies  and  primitive  fathers,  XufFere^  an  almoft  total  eclipfe 
by  the  conquell  of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Turks.  Incredible  indeed 
have  been  the  hazards,  perils,  and  fufFerings  of  popifh  miffionaries,  to  propagate 
their  doflrines  in  the  moll  diilant  regions,  and  among  the  grofieft  idolaters  3  but 
their  labours  have  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  own 
avarice,  and  the  cruelty  and  injuilice  of  the  Europearis,  who  refort  thither  in  fearcK 
of  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  principal  languages  fpoken  in  Afia  are,  the  modern  Greek,  the  Turkilh, 
the  Ruifian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perfian,  the  Arabic,  the  Malayan,  the  Chinefe, 
and  the  Japanefe.  The  Portuguefe  and  other  European  languages  are  alfo 
fpoken  upon  the  coafi:s  of  India  and  China. 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  fituated  between  25  and  180  degrees  of  eaft  longitude, 
and  between  10  degrees  of  fouthern,  and  80  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It  is 
about  4740  miles  in  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  on  the  Weft,  to  the  eaftern. 
fhore  of  Tartary :  and  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  moft  fouthern  part 
of  Malacca,  to  the  moft  northern  cape  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north ;  on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Africa  by  the  Red, 
Sea,  and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Bofphorus,  the  Black  Sea,  the  river  Don,  and  a. 
line  drawn  from  it  to  the  river  Tobol,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which 
falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
South  Sea,  which  feparates  it  from  America :  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian. 
Ocean ;  fo  that  it  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  principal  regions  which, 
divide  this  country  are  as  follow  ; 
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>^  L 
^  % 

^  < 

Nations, 

Lsrgtli. 

Bread. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Chief  Cities. 

Dirt. and 
bear,  from 
London. 

Diif.  of 
time  from 
London. 

Religions. 

Kullian 
Chinele 
iMogulean 
Independent 

The  bounds  of 
thefe  parts  are 
unlimited, each 
power  piifliing 
onhisconquelts 
as  far  as  he  can 

3  0  ^0  000 
644.000 
1 8  c  5  CO 
600,060 

Toboifk             2160  N.  E. 
Chynian            I4480  N.  E. 
Tibet                I3780  E. 
Samarcand,  and  2800  E. 
Laffa                  4  > '  0 

4  10  bef. 
8    4  bef. 

5  40  bef. 
4  36  bef. 

Chria.  &  Pag. 

Pagans 
Pagans 
Pagans 

China 

1440 

1000 

1. 10:;  ,000 

Peking               43-o  J^-  E. 

7  24  b.f. 

i'agans 

Moguls 

2COO 

1500 
1000 

1,116  000 

Delhi                 3720  8,  E. 

5    6  bef. 

ft 
J\ 

lah.  &  Pag. 

India  beyond 
the  Ganges 

2000 

741,500 

Siam,  Pegu         I5040  S.  E. 

i 

6  44  bef. 

lah.  Pag. 

Turkey  in  Afia. 

Ferfia 

1300 

1 100 

8oo,ooo|llpahan              ,2460  S.  E. 

3  20  bef 

Mahonietans. 

Part  of  Arabia 

I  300 

1200 

700,000 

iMecca               ,2640  b.  E. 

2  52  bef. 

Mahometans. 

Syria 

2;o 

160 

29,000 

Aleppo 

i860  S.  E. 

2  30  bef. 

Chi-ift.  &Mah. 

Holy  Land  210 

90 

7,600 

Jerufiilem 

1920  6.  E. 

2  24  bef. 

Chnit.  &  Mah. 

Natolia 

750 

390 

195,000 

Burfa  or  Smyrna 

(440  S.  E. 

I  4S  bef. 

Mahonietans. 

Diarbeck  or 
Mefopotamia 

240 

210 

27,600 

Diarbeck 

2060  S.  E. 

2  56  bef 

Mahome- 
tans, with 
'fome  few 
Chrillians. 

Irac,  or  Chal- 
dea 

420 

243 

50,400 

■  ; 

Bagdad 

 \-  :• 

2240 

Turcomania, 
or  Armenia 

360 

'  300 

55,000 

Erzerutn 

'i860  S.  E. 

2  44  bef. 

Georgia  * 

240 

i  i.8o' 

25,600 

Teflis'              ■  I1920  E. 

3  Lo  bef. 

Curdiitan,  or 
Affyria 

210 

■.  205 

■  23,900 

MoufuL  . 

2220  E. 

3  00  bef. 

Mahometans. 

All  the  illands  of  Afia  ("except  Cyprus,  already  defcribed,  in  the  Levant,  belong 
ing  to  the  Turks)  lie  in  the  Pacific  or  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Seas,  of 
which  the  principal,  where  the  Europeans  trade  or  have  fettlements,  are 


Iflands. 


The  Japanefe  illes   

The  Ladrones  — .  — 
Formofa       -  —  — 

Anian  — —  — 
The  Philippines  — — 

The  Molucca,  or  Clove  ifles 
The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg  ifles 
Amboyna     1    furrounding  the 
Celebes        >      Molucca  and 
Gilolo,  Sec.  3       Banda  ifles 

r  Borneo 
The  Sunda  ifles  \  Sumatra 
t  Java,  &c. 
The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  ifles 

Ceylon  • 

The  Maldives  — • 
Bombay  —  — 

The  Kurile  ifles,  and  thofe  in 
vered  by  the  Ruflaans  — 


Towns. 


1 38,000 


. 1 7,000 
•1 1,900 
133,700 


Jeddo,  Meaco  — 
Guam  —  — 
Tai-ouan-fou 
Kionteheow  — 
Manilla  _  — 
ViftoriaTort,  Ternate 
Lantor  —  — 
Amboyna  — 
Macafler  — 
Gilolo  —  — 
Borneo,  Caytongee 
Achen,  Bencoolen 
Batavia,  Bantam  — 
Andaman,  Nicobar  — 
Candy  — 
Caridon  ~ 
Bombay  —  — 
the  fea  of  Kamfcatka,  lately  difco- 


Sq.  M. 


Trade  with  or  belong  to. 


Dutch 
Spain 

I  China 


Spain 
Dutch 
Dutch 
400  Dutch 
68,400  Dutch 
10,400  Dutch 
228,000  All  nations 
129,000  Englifli  and  Dutck. 
38,250  Dutch 

All  nations 
Dutch 
All  nations- 
Englifli 


Ruflia.. 


27.730 


•  Georgia  hath  lately  claimed  independence,  and  put  itfelt' under  the  protection  of  Ruflia, 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Length 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

10007    ,   ^  c  27  and  46  eaft  lonj^itude.  1  „ 

o     >    between    ^    A      •,  ^        .i  w-.  j     f  £;2o,820. 
8003  (.28  and  45  north  latitude.  3 

lOUNDED  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Circaffia,  on  the  North; 
by  Perfia,  on  the  Eaft ;  by  Arabia  and  the  Levant  Sea,  on 
the  South  ;  and  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont,  and  Propontis,  which  fepa- 
ratc^it  from  Europe,  on  the  Weft. 


Breadth 
Boundaries.] 


Divifions. 


The  eaftern 
provinces  are 


Subdivifions. 

I.  Eyraca  Arabic  or  Chaldea 
,.  Diarbec  or  Mefopotamia 
;.  Curdiftan  or  Affyria 
..  Turcomania  or  Armenia 


Chief  Towns. 

Baffora  and  Bagdad. 
Diarbec,  Orfa,  &c. 
Mouful  and  Betlis- 
Erzerum  and  Van. 


Georgia,  including  Mengrelia"^  r 

and  part  of  ^ Teflis,Amarchia,  andGonie. 


Natolia,  or  the 
LefTer  Afia,  ^ 
on  the  weft.  I 


and  Imaretta, 
Circaffia 

Natolia  proper 
Amafia 


I  3.  Aladulia 
(.4.  Caramania 


HBurfa,    Nici,  Smyrna,  and 
Ephefus. 

H Amafia,  Trapefond,  and  Si- 
nope. 
Ajazzo  and  Marat. 
Satalia  and  Teraflb. 


Eaft  of  the  Le-r  Syria  with  Paleftine,  or  the  HolyM^^^^P^^^f 

\     Land  ii     lyre,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  Scan- 


vant  Sea. 


deroon,  and  Jerufalem. 


Mountains.],  Thefe  are  famous  in  facred  as  Well  as  profane  writings^  The 
moft  remarkable  are,  Olympus  ;  Taurus,  and  Anti-taurus ;  Caucafus  and  Ararat ; 
Lebanon ;  and  Hermon. 

Rivers.]  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  rivers,  which  are  the  Euphrates; 
Tgris  ;  Orontes ;  Meander  ;  Sarabat ;  Kara ;  and  Jordan. 

Air  and  climate.]  Though  both  are  delightful,  and  naturally  falubrious  to 
the  human  conftitution,  yet  fuch  is  the  equality  with  which  the  author  of  nature 
has  difpenfed  his  benefits,  that  Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  is  often  vifited 
by  the  plague  ;  here  doubly  deftruftive,  from  the  native  indolence  of  the  Turks, 
and  their  fuperftitious  belief  in  predeftination,  which  prevents  them  from  taking 
any  precautions  againft  this  calamity. 

Soii,  and  produce.]  As  this  country  contains  the  moft  fertile  provinces  of 
Alia,  I  need  fcarcely  inform  the  reader  that  it  produces  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
in  the  utmoft  abundance,  notwithftanding  the  indolence  of  its  owners.  Raw  fiJk, 
corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  of  every  fpecies,  coffee,  myrrh,  frankincenfe,  and  odo- 
riferous  plants  and  drugs,  are  produced  here  with  little  culture,  which  is  praftifed 
chiefly  by  Greek  and  Armenian  Chriftians.  The  olives,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
figs,  and  dates,  are  highly  delicious,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  coft  the  inha- 
bitants a  mere  trifie.  Their  afparagus  is  uncommonly  large,  and  their  grapes 
far  exceed  in  fize  thofe  of  other  countries. 

9  Animal- 
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Animai-  productions  by  >     The  breed  of  the  Turkifli  and  Arabianhorfes,  the 
SEA  AND  land.  5  Matter  efpecially,  are  valuable  beyond  any  in  the 

world,  and  have  confiderably  improved  that  of  the  Englifh.  We  knovi^  of  no  qua- 
drupeds that  are  peculiar  to  thefe  countries,  but  they  contain  all  that  are  neceffary 
tor  the  ufe  of  mankind.  Camels  are  here  in  much  requeft,  from  their  ftrength, 
their  agility,  and  above  all,  their  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking.  Their  mar 
nutafturc,  known  by  the  name  of  camlets,  was  originally  made  by  a  mixture  of 
camels'  hair  and  filk,  though  it  is  now  often  made  with  wool  and  filk.  Their  kids 
and  Iheep  are  exquilite  eating,  and  arc  faid  to  furpafs,  in  flavour  and  tafte,  thofe  of 
Europe  ;  but  their  butchers'  meat  in  general,  beef  particularly,  is  not  fo  fine. 

As  to  birds,  they  have  wild  fowl  in  great  perfection  :  their  oftriches  are  well 
known  by  their  tallnefs,  fwiftnefs  in  running,  and  llupidity.  The  Roman  epi- 
cures prized  no  fifli,  except  lampreys,  mullets,  and  oyfters,  but  thofe  that  were 
found  in  Afia. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  This  country  contains  all  the  metals  difcovered  in 
the  richeft  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe  ;  and  its  medicinal  fprings  and  baths 
exceed  thofe  of  any  in  the  known  world.  < 

Of  the  TURKS   in  EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

Population,  INHABITANTS,  MAN- ■)  nPHE  population  of  this  great  country 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  is  by  110  means  equal  either  to  its 
extent  or  fertility,  nor  have  the  beft  geographers  been  able  to  afcertain  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  Chriftian  asra,  or  even  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  ;  owing  to  various  caufes,  and  above  all  to  the  tyranny  under  which 
the  natives  live,  and  their  polygamy,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  enemy  to  population, 
iince  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  among  whom  it  is  not  pra6tifed,  are  incompa- 
rably more  prolific  than  the  Turks,  notwithftanding  the  rigid  fubjeftion  in  which 
they  are  kept  by  the  latter.  The  plague  is  another  caufe  of  depopulation.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  fubjecls  of  the  Turkifli  empire  are  computed  at  49,000,000. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally  well  made  and  robuft :  when  young, 
their  complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handfome  ;  their  hair  and  eyes  are  black 
or  dark  brown.    The  women,  when  young,  are  fometimes  handfome,  but  they 
generally  look  old  at  thirty.    In  their  ordinary  demeanour,  the  Turks  are  grave, 
fedate,  and  paflive  ;  but  when  agitated  by  paflion,  furious,  raging,  ungovernable  ; 
big  with  dilfimulatiori,  jealous,  fufpicious,  and  vindictive :  in  matters  of  religion, 
tenacious,  fuperfliitious,  and  niorofe.    Interefl:  is  their  fupreme  good,  and  when 
that  comes  in  competitioTi,  all  ties  of  religion,  confanguinity,  or  friendfliip,  are 
with  the  generality  fpeedily  diflfolved.    The  morals  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  are  far 
preferable  to  thofe  of  the  European.    They  are  faid  to  be  charitable  to  one  an- 
other, punctual  in  their  dealings,  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers.    They  have  no  inns 
in  Turkey,  but  houfes  called  Kans,  or  Caravanferais,  ereCted  by  charitable  perfons 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrim  or  traveller.    Thefe  are  fquare  buildings, 
not  diilimilar  to  the  fmaller  quadrangles  at  Oxford,  with  galleries,  into  which  the 
apartments  open.    With  the  fame  laudable  view  they  fearch  out  the  befl:  fprings, 
and  dig  wells,  which  in  thofe  countries  are  a  luxury  to  weary  travellers.    7  he 
Turks  fit  crofs-legged  upon  mats,  not  only  at  their  meals  but  in  company.  Their 
ideas,  except  what  they  acquire  from  opium,  are  fimple  and  confined,  leldoni  reach- 
ing without  the  walls  of  their  own  houfes ;  where  they  fit  converfing  with  their 
women,  drinking  coffee,  fmoking  tobacco,  or  chewing  opium.    They  have  little  • 
curiofity  to  be  informed  of  the  fi:ate  of  their  own  or  any  other  country.    It  a  vifier, 

bafliaw. 
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badiaw,  or  other  officer,  is  turned  out  or  ftrangled,  they  fay  no  more  on  the  occa- 
fion  than  that  there  will  be  a  new  vifier  or  governor,  feldom  enquiring  into  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  difgrace  of  the  former.  They  are  perfeft  ftrangers  to  wit  and  agreeable 
converfation.  They  have  few  printed  books,  and  feldom  read  any  other  than  the 
Koran,  and  the  comments  upon  it.  Nothing  is  negotiated  in  Turkey  v/ithout  pre- 
fents;  and  here  juftice  may  commonly  be  bought  and  fold. 

The  Turks  dine  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  fup  at  five  in  the 
winter,  and  fix  in  the  fummer,  and  fupper  is  their  principal  meal.  Among  the 
g.reat  people  their  diflies  are  ferved  up  one  by  one ;  but  they  have  neither  knife 
nor  fork,  and  they  are  not  permitted  by  their  religion  to  ufe  gold  or  filver  fpoons. 
Their  viftuals  are  always  high-feafoned.  Rice  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
fort,  and  fometimes  it  is  boiled  up  with  gravy ;  but  their  chief  difli  is  pilau, 
which  is  mutton  and  fowl  boiled  to  rags,  and  the  rice  being  boiled  quite  dry,  the 
foup  is  highly  feafoned,  and  poured  upon  it.  They  drink  water,  .flierbet,  and 
coffee  ;  and  the  only  debauch  they  know  is  In  opium,  which  gives  them  fenfations 
refembling  thofe  of  intoxication.  Guefts  of  higher  rank  fometimes  have  their 
beards  perfumed  by  a  female  flave  of  the  family.  They  are  temperate  and  fober 
from  a  principle  of  their  religion,  which  forbids  them  the  ufe  of  wine ;  though  in 
private  many  of  them  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  Their  com- 
mon falutation  is  by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  laying  their  right  hand  on  their 
-breaft.  They  fleep  in  linen  waiftcoats  and  drawers,  upon  mattreifes,  and  cover 
themfelves  with  a  quilt.  Few  or  none  of  the  confiderable  inhabitants  of  this  vaft 
empire  have  any  notion  of  walking  or  riding  either  for  health  or  diverfion. 
The  moft  religious  among  them  find,  however,  fufficient  exercife  when  they  con- 
form themfelves  to  the  frequent  ablutions,  prayers,  and  rites  prefcribed  them  by 
Mahomet. 

Their  aflive  diverfions  confift  in  fliootlng  at  a  mark,  or  tilting  it  with  darts,  at 
which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  fond  of  hunting,  and 
take  the  field  with  num.erous  equipages,  which  are  joined  by  their  inferiors;  but 
•this  is  often  done  for  political  purpofes,  that  they  may  know  the  ftrength  of  their 
dependents.  Within  doors,  the  chefs  or  draught-board  are  the  ufual  amufements  ; 
and  if  they  play  at  chance  games  they  never  bet  money,  that  being  prohibited  by 
the  Koran. 

Dress.]  The  men  fliave  their  heads,  leaving  a  lock  on  the  crown,  and  wear 
their  beards  long.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  turban,  which  they  never  take 
off  but  when  they  fleep.  Their  fliirts  are  without  collar  or  wriftband,  and  over 
them  they  throw  a  long  veil,  which  they  tie  with  a  fafh,  and  over  the  veft  they 
wear  a  loofe  gown  fomewhat  fliorter.  Their  breeches,  or  drawers,  are  of  a  piece 
with  their  ftockings ;  and  inftead  of  flio.es  they  wear  flippers,  which  they  put  off 
when  they  enter  a  temple  or  houfe.  They  fuffer  no  Chriflians,  or  other  people,  to 
wear  white  turbans.  The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  little  from  that  of  the  men, 
only  they  wear  ftifl'ened  caps  upon  their  heads  with  horns  fomething  like  a  mitre, 
and  wear  their  hair  down.  When  they  appear  abroad,  they  are  fo  muffled  up  as 
not  to  be  known  by  their  nearefl  relations.  Such  of  the  women  as  are  virtuous 
make  no  ufe  of  paint  to  heighten  their  beauty,  or  to  difguife  their  complexion  j 
but  they  often  tinge  their  hands  and  feet  with  henna,  which  gives  a  deep  yellovV. 
The  men  make  ufe*  of  the  fame  expedient  to  colour  their  beards. 

Marriages.]    Marriages  in  this  country  are  chiefly  negotiated  by  the  ladies. 
When  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom  pays  down  a  fum  of  money,  a 
licence  is  taken  out  from  the  cadi,  or  magiftrate,  and  the  parties  are  married.  The 
-bargain  is  celebrated,  as  in  other  nations,  with  mirth  and  jollity,  and  the  money 
is  generally  employed  in  furnifliing  the  houfe  of  the  young  couple.    Thev  are  not 
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allowed  by  their  law  more  than  four  wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many  concubines 
as  they  can  maintain. 

Funerals.]  The  burials  of  the  Turks  are  decent.  The  corpfe  is  attended  by 
the  relations,  chanting  paffages  from  the  Koran  ;  and  after  being  depofited  iu  a 
mofque  (for  fo  they  call  their  temples),  they  are  buried  iu  a  lield  by  the  iman  or 
priell:,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  fermon  at  the  time  of  the  interment.  The  male 
relations  exprefs  their  forrow  by  alms  and  prayers ;  the  women  by  decking  the 
tomb  on  certain  days  with  flowers  and  green  leaves  ;  and  in  mourning  for  a  huf- 
band  they  wear  a  particular  head-drefs,  and  leave  off  all  finery  for  twelve  months. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religion  is  the  Mahomedan,  fo  called  from  Maho- 
med, the  author  of  it ;  fome  account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following 
hiftory  of  Arabia,  the  native  country  of  that  impollor.  The  Turks  profefs  to  be 
of  the  feft  of  Omar;  but  are  fplit  into  as  many  fubdiviiions  as  their  neighbours 
the  Chriftians.  There  is  no  ordination  among  their  clergy ;  and  any  perfon  may 
be  a  prieft  that  choofes  to  take  the  habit,  and  perform  the  funttions  of  his  order, 
and  may  lay  down  his  office  when  he  pleafes.  Their  chief  prieft,  or  mufti,  enjoys 
great  power  in  the  ftate. 

Ecclesiastical  INSTITUTIONS ")     Thefe  are  tolerated  becaufe  they  are 
OF  CHRISTIANS.  j  profitable;  but  the  fines  impofed  on  the 

Greek  church  are  fuch  as  muft  always  difpofe  that  people  to  favour  innovation. 
Conftantinople,  Jerufalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  are  patriarchates ;  and  their 
heads  are  indulged,  according  as  they  pay  for  their  privilege,  with  a  civil  as  well 
as  an  ecclefiaftical  authority  over  their  votaries.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
Neftorian  and  Armenian  patriarchs ;  and  every  great  city  that  can  pay  for  the 
privilege  has  its  archbilhop  or  bifhop.  All  male  Chriftians  pay  alfo  a  capitation 
tax  from  feventeen  years  old  to  fixty,  according  to  their  ftations. 

Language.]  The  radical  languages  of  this  empire  are  the  Sclavonian,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  mother-tongue  of  the  ancient  Turks  ;  the  Greek  modern- 
ized, but  ftill  bearing  a  relation  to  the  old  language  ;  the  Arabic,  and  the  Syriac, 
a  dialeft  of  which  is  ftill  fpoken.  A  fpecimen  of  the  modern  Greek  follows  in 
their  Paternofter : 

Pater  hemas,  opios  ifo  ees  tos  oiiranous  :  Jiagiajihito  to  onoma  foil :  na  erti  he  bajilia  fou  : 
to  thelema  fou  na  genetez  itzon  eii  to  ge,  os  is  ton  our  anon  :  to  ptfomi  hemas  doze  hemas 
femoren :  ka  Ji  chorafe  hemos  ta  crimata  hemon  itzone,  k^e  hemas  Jichorajomen  eklnous 
opou :  mas  adikouuka:  meti  ternes  hemais  is  to  pirafmo,  alia  fofon  hemas  apo  to  kaxa. 
Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Turks  till  of  late  profefled  a  fovereign 
contempt  for  our  learning.  Greece,  which  was  the  native  country  of  genius,  arts,  ' 
and  fciences,  produces  at  prefent,  befides  Turks,  numerous  bands  of  Chriftian 
bilhops,  priefts,  and  monks,  who  in  general  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Turks  themfelves, 
and  are  divided  into  various  abfurd  fects  of  what  they  call  Chriftianity.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Turks  feldom  extends  farther  than  reading  the  Turkilh  language  and 
the  Koran,  and  writing  a  common  letter.  Some  few  of  them  underftand  aftro- 
nomy  fo  far  as  to  calculate  the  time  of  an  eclipfe,  and  are  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinary perfons. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  Thefe  are  fo  various,  that  they  have  fur- 
natural  and  artificial.  j  niflied  matter  for  many  voluminous  publi- 
cations, and  others  are  appearing  every  day.  Thefe  countries  contained  all  that 
was  rich  and  magnificent  in  architefture  and  fculpture ;  and  neither  the  neglefit 
of  the  Turks,  nor  the  depredations  they  have  fuffered  from  the  Europeans,  feem 
to  have  diminiftied  their  number.  Many  of  the  fineft  temples  are  converted  aito 
Turkifti  mofques,  or  Greek  churches,  and  are  more  disfigured  than  thofe  which 
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remain  in  ruins.  Amidft  fuch  a  plenitude  of  curiofities,  we  fhall  felefl  the  moft 
ftriking. 

Balbec  is  fituated  on  a  rifmg  plain,  between  Tripoli  in  Syria  and  Damafcus,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  is  the  Heliopolis  of  Cselo  Syria.  Its  remains  of 
antiquity  difplay,  according  to  the  beft  judges,  the  boldeft  plan  that  ever  was  at- 
tempted in  archite61:ure.  The  portico  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  is  inexpreffibly 
grand,  though  disfigured  by  two  Turkifli  towers.  The  hexagonal  court  behind 
it  is  now  known  only  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Its  walls  were  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilafters  and  ftatues,  and  it  opens  into  a  quadrangular  court  of 
the  fame  tafte  and  grandeur.  The  great  temple  to  which  this  leads  is  now  fo 
ruined,  that  it  is  known  only  by  an  entablature,  fupported  by  nine  lofty  columns, 
each  confifting  of  three  pieces  joined  together,  by  iron  pins,  without  cement. 
Some  of  thofe  pins  are  a  foot  long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter ;  and  the  fordid  Turks 
are  daily  at  work  to  deftroy  the  columns,  for  the  fake  of  the  iron.  A  fmall  tem- 
ple is  ftill  Handing,  with  a  pedeftal  of  eight  columns  in  front,  and  fifteen  in  flank, 
and  every  where  richly  ornamented  with  figures  in  alto  relievo,  exprefilng  the  heads 
of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors.  To  the  weft  of  this  temple  is  another,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  order,  but  disfigured  with  mofques  and 
houfes.    The  other  parts  of  this  ancient  city  are  proportionably  magnificent. 

Various  have  been  the  conjeftures  concerning  the  founders  of  thefe  immenfe 
buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Afia  afcribe  them  to  Solomon,  but  fome  make 
them  fo  modern  as  the- time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Perhaps  they  are  of  different 
aeras ;  and  though  that  prince  and  his  fuccelTors  may  have  rebuilt  fome  part  of 
them,  yet  the  boldnefs  of  their  architefture,  the  beauty  of  their  ornaments,  and 
the  ftupendous  execution  of  the  whole,  feem  to  fix  their  foundation  to  a  period 
before  the  Chriftian  sera,  but  without  mounting  to  the  ancient  times  of  the  Jews 
or  the  Phoenicians,  who  probably  knew  little  of  the  Greek  ftyle  in  building  and 
ornamenting.  Balbec  is  at  prefent  a  little  city,  encompalTed  with  a  wall.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  about  5000  in  number,  chiefly  Greeks,  live  in  or  near  the 
circular  temple,  in  houfes  built  out  of  the  ancient  ruins.  A  free-ftone  quarry,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  furniftied  the  ftones  for  the  body  of  the  temple ;  and  one  of 
the  ftones,  not  quite  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  is  70  feet  long, 
14  broad,  and  14  feet  five  inches  deep,  and,  reduced  to  our  meafure,  is  1135 
tons.  A  coarfe  white  marble  quarry,  at  a  greater  diftance,  furniftied  the  orna- 
mental parts. 

Palmyra,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  Tadmor  in  the  Defert,  is  fituated 
in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  about  33  deg.  N.  lat.  and  200  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Aleppo.  It  is  approached  through  a  narrow  plain,  lined  as  it  were  with  the 
remains  of  antiquity  ;  and,  opening  all  a;t  once,  the  eye  is  prefented  with  the  moft 
ftriking  objefts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  lies  in 
ruins ;  but  the  accefs  to  it  is  through  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  Corinthian  co- 
lumns of  white  marble,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  can  only  be  known  by 
the  plates  of  it,  publiflied  by  Mr.  Wood,  who,  with  his  friends,  vifited  it  fome 
years  ago,  purpofely  to  preferve  fome  remembrance  of  fuch  a  curiofity.  As  thofe 
drawings,  or  copies  from  them,  are  now  common,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to 
them,  efpecially  as  he  can  form  no  very  adequate  ideas  of  the  ruins  from  a.  printed 
relation.  Superb  arches,  amazing  columns,  a  colonade  extending  4000  feet  in 
length,  terminated  by  a  noble  maufoleum,  temples,  fine  porticos,  periftyles,  inter- 
columniations,  and  entablatures,  all  of  them  in  the  higheft  ftyle,  and  finiflied  with 
the  moft  beautiful  rnaterials,  appear  on  every  fide,  but  fo  difperfed  and  disjointed, 
that  it  is  impoflible  from  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  when  perfect.  Thefe 
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ftriking  ruins  are  contralted  by  the  miferable  huts  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  refide  in 
or  near  them. 

Nothing  but  ocular  proof  could  convince  any  man,  that  fo  fuperb  a  city,  fon- 
merly  10  miles  in  circumference,  could  exift  in  the  raidft  of  a  fandy  defert.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  Palmyra  was -formerly  the  capital  of  a 
great  kingdom  ;  that  it  was  the  pride  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eaftern  world, 
and  that  its  merchants  dealt  with  the  Romans,  and  the  weftern  nations,  for  the  mer- 
chandifes  and  luxuries  of  India  and  Arabia.  Its  prefent  altered  fituation,  there- 
fore, can  be  accounted  for  only  by  natural  caufes,  which  have  turned  the  more 
fertile  trafts  into  barren  deferts.  The  Afiatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as  well  as  Bal- 
bee,  owes  its  original  to  Solomon  ;  and  in  this  they  receive  fome  countenance 
from  facred  hiilory.  In  profane  hirtory  it  is  not  mentioned  before  the  time  of 
Marc  Anthony ;  and  its  moft  fuperb  buildings  are  thought  to  be  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, about  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Odenathus,  the  laft  king  of  Palmyra,  was 
highly  carelTed  by  that  emperor,  and  even  declared  Auguftus.  His  widow  Zenobia 
reigned  in  great  glory  for  fome  time,  and  Longinus,  the  celebrated  critic,  was  her 
fecretary.  Not  being  able  to  brook  the  Roman  tyranny,  Ihe  declared  war  againfl 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  took  her  prifoner,  led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and 
butchered  her  principal  nobility,  and  among  others  the  excellent  Longinus.  That 
emperor  alfo  deftroyed  her  city,  and  maflacred  its  inhabitants,  but  expended  large 
fums  out  of  Zenobia's  treafures  in  repairing  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  majeftic 
ruins  of  which  have  been  mentioned.  None  of  the  Palmyrene  infcriptions  reach 
above  the  Chriftian  sera,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  itfelf  is  of 
much  higher  antiquity.  The  emperor  Juftinian  made  fome  efforts  to  reftore  it  to 
its  ancient  fplendour,  but  without  effeft,  for  it  dwindled  by  degrees  to  its  prefent 
wretched  ftate.  It  has  been  obferved  very  juftly,  that  its  architecture,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  its  columns,  are  by  no  means  equal  in  purity  to  thofe  of  Balbec. 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  boafted  antiquities  fliewn  by  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  prieils  in  and  near  Jerufalem,  which  is  well  known  to  have  been  fo  often 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  rebuilt  anew,  that  no  one  fcene  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
fufferings  can  be  exaftly  afcertained  ;  and  yet  thofe  ecclefiaftics  fubfift  by  pretend- 
ing to  guide  travellers  to  every  fpot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  under  fevere  contributions  to  the  Turks,  but  the  trade  ftili 
goes  on,  though  much  diminifhed  in  its  profits.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, as  it  is  called,  faid  to  be  built  by  Helena,  mother  to  Conftantine  the  Great, 
is  ftill  ftanding,  and  of  tolerable  good  architefture ;  but  its  different  divifions,  and 
the  difpofitions  made  round  it,  are  chiefly  calculated  to  fupport  the  forgeries  of  its 
keepers.  Other  churches,  built  by  the  fame  lady,  are  found  in  Paleftine  ;  but  the 
country  is  fo  altered  in  its  appearance  and  qualities,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft:  de- 
Tpicable  of  any  in  Afia,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  a  modern  traveller  to  attempt  to  trace 
in  it  any  veftiges  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  let  a  fertile  country 
be  under  the  frowns  of  heaven,  and  abandoned  to  tyranny  and  wild  Arabs,  it  will 
in  time  become  a  defert.  Thus  opprellion  foon  thinned  the  delicious  plains  of 
Italy ;  and  the  noted  countries  of  Greece,  and  Alia  the  Lefs,  once  the  glory  of  the 
world,  are  now  nearly  deftitute  of  learning,  arts,  and  people. 

Mecca  and  Medina  are  curiofitles  only  through  the  fuperftition  of  the  Mahorae- 
dans.  Their  buildings  are  mean,  when  compared  to  European  houfes  or  churches  ; 
and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca,  in  point  of  architeiSture,  makes  but  a  forry  appear- 
ance, though  ere6ted  on  the  fpot  where  the  great  prophet  is  faid  to  have  been  born. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  rnofque  at  Medina,  where  that  impollor  \\  as  buried  ; 
fo  that  the  vail  fums  fpent  yearly  by  Mahomedan  piigrims,  in  viiiting  thufe  places, 
are  undoubtedly  converted  to  temporal  ufes.    I  ihall  not  amufc  the  reader  wiih  any 
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accounts  of  the  fpot  which  is  faid  to  have  formed  Paradife,  and  to  have  been  fitu- 
ated  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  where  there  are  fome  trafts  which 
undoubtedly  deferve  that  name.  The  different  ruins,  fome  of  them  inexpreffibly 
magnificent,  that  are  to  be  found  in  thofe  immenfe  regions,  cannot  be  affigned  with 
any  certainty  to  their  original  founders.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  pronounce  whether 
the  ftyle  of  their  buiMings  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  Saracen  j  but  all  other  informa- 
tion muft  come  from  their  infcriptions. 

I  he  neighbourhood  of  bmyrna  (now  called  Ifmir)  contains  many  valuable  anti- 
quities. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Aleppo,  and  a  number  of  other  places  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  The  fite  of  Old  Troy  cannot  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  fmalleft 
veftige,  and  is' known  only  by  its  being  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Tenedos,  and  the 
name  of  a  brook,  which  the  poets  magnified  into  a  wonderful  river^  A  tem- 
ple of  marble  built  in  honour  of  Augufl:us  Csefar,  at  Milaflfo  in  Caria,  and  a 
few  fi:ru6lures  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  among  the  antiquities 
that  are  ftill  entire.  Three  theatres  of  white  marble,  and  a  noble  circus  near 
Laodicea,  now  Latichea,  have  fuflTered  very  little  from  time  or  barbarifm ;  and 
fome  travellers  think  that  they  difcern  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana, 
near  Ephcfus. 

Chief  cities,  mosques,  and  1     Thefe  are  very  numerous,  and  at  the  fame 
OTHER  BUILDINGS.  J  time  Very  infignificant,  becaufe  they  have  lit- 

tle or  no  trade,  and  are  greatly  decayed  from  their  ancient  grandeur.  Scanderoon, 
ftands  upon  the  fite  of  Old  Alexandria,  but  is  now  almoft  depopulated.  Su- 
perb remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  Aleppo,  however, 
holds  a  refpeftable  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  Afiatic  Turkey.  It  is  ftill  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  is  fuperior  in  its  buildings  and"  conveniencies  to  moft  of  the 
Turkifli  cities.  Its  houfes,  as  ufual  in  the  Eaft,  confift  of  a  large  court,  with  a 
dead  wall  to  the  ftreet,  an  arcade  or  piazza  running  round  it,  paved  with  marble, 
and  an  elegant  fountain,  of  the  fame,  in  the  middle.  Aleppo  and  its  fuburbs  are 
feven  miles  in  compafs,  ftanding  on  eight  fmall  hills,  on  the  higheft  top  of  which 
the  citadel  or  caftle  is  erefted,  but  of  no  great  llrength.  An  old  wall  and  a  broad 
ditch,  now  in  many  places  turned  into  gardens,  furround  the  city,  which  contains 
235,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  are  Chriftians,  and  5000  are  Jews.  It 
is  furniihed  with  moft  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  except  good  water,  within  the 
walls,  and  even  that  is  fupplied  by  an  aquedu£l,  diftant  about  four  miles,  faid  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  emprefs  Helena.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved 
with  large  fquare  ftones,  and  are  kept  very  clean.  Their  gardens  are  pleafant, 
being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive,  fig,  and  piftachio  trees  ;  but  the  country  round 
it  rough  and  barren.  Foreign  merchants  are  numerous  here,  and  tranfaft  their  bu- 
finefs  in  caravanferas,  or  large  fquare  buildings,  containing  their  warehoufes,  lodg- 
ing-rooms, and  compting-houfes.  1  he  city  abounds  in  mofques,  public  bagnios, 
and  bazars,  or  market-places,  which  are  formed  into  long,  narrow,  arched  or  co- 
vered ftreets,  with  Jittle  fliops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  The  coffee  is  excel- 
lent, and  confidered  by  the  Turks  as  a  high  luxury ;  and  their  fweetmeats  and 
fruits  arc  delicious.  European  merchants  live  here  in  greater  fplendour  and  fafety 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  which  is  owing  to  particular  capitu- 
lations with  the  Porte.  Coaches  or  carriages  are  not  ufed  here,  but  perfons  of 
quality  ride  on  horfe-back  with  a  number  of  fervants  before  them,  according  to 
their  rank.  The  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  confuls,  who  are  much  re- 
fpe^ted,  and  appear  abroad,  the  Englifli  efpecially,  with  marks  of  diftintlion. 

Tht;  heat  of  the  country  makes  it  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to  fleep  in  the 
open^ir,  here,  over  all  Arabia,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Eaft,  for  which  rea- 
fon  their  houfes  are  flat  on  the  top.    This  pra6tice  accounts  for  the  early  acquaint- 
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ance  thofe  nations  had  with  aftronomy,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  explains  fome  parts  of  the  holy  fcripture.  As  the  Turks  are  very  uniform  in 
their  way  of  living,  this  account  of  Aleppo  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
other  Turkilh  cities. 

Bagdad,  built  upon  the  Tigris,  not  far,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  fite  of  ancient 
Babylon,  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  the  ca- 
liphiite,  under  the  Saracens  in  the  twelfth  century.  Ihis  city  retains  but  few 
marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  fquare,  and  rudely 
fortified :  but  the  conveniency  of  its  tituation  renders  it  one  of  the  feats  of  the 
Turkifli  government,  and  it  has  ftill  a  confiderable  trade,  being  annually  vifited 
by  the  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  weftern  caravans.  The  houfes  of  Bagdad  are  gene- 
rally large,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and  arched  over  to  admit  the  freer  circu- 
lation of  air :  many  of  their  windows  are  made  of  elegant  Venetian  glafs,  and  the 
ceiiing  ornamented  with  chequered  work.  Moil  ot  ihe  houfes  have  alfo  a  court- 
yard before  them,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmail  plantation  of  orange  trees. 
The  number  of  houfes  is  computed  at  80,000,  each  of  which  pays  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  Baihaw,  which  is  calculated  to  produce  300,0001.  fterling.  Their 
bazars,  in  which  the  tradefmen  have  their  fliops,  are  handfome  and  extenfive, 
filled  with  Ihops  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  to  the  number  of  12,000.  Thefe 
were  erected  by  the  Perlians,  when  they  were  in  polTellion  of  the  place,  as  were 
alfo  their  bagnios,  and  almoft  every  thing  here  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  city 
are  five  inofques,  two  of  which  are  well  built,  and  have  handfome  domes,  covered 
with  varnilhed  tiles  of  different  colours.  Two  chapels  are  permitted  for  thofe 
of  die  Romifli  and  Greek  perfuafions.  On  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  city  flands 
the  caille,  which  is  of  white  ftone,  and  cumraands  the  river,  conlifting  of  curtins 
and  baftions ;  on  which  fome  large  cannon  are  mounted,  with  two  mortars  on 
each  baftion ;  but  in  the  year  1779,  they  had  become,  through  negleft,  altogether 
unferviceable.  Below  the  caftle,  by  the  water-fide,  is  the  palace  of  the  Turkifli 
governor ;  and  there  are  feveral  fumraer-houfes  on  the  river,  which  make  a  fine 
appearance.  The  Arabians,  who  inhabited  this  city  under  the  caliphs,  were  re- 
markable for  the^ 'purity  and  elegance  of  their  diale£t. 

Ancient  Aflyria  is  now  called  the  Turkifli  Curdiftan,  though  part  of  it  is  fubje£l 
to  the  Perfians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan  ;  the  ancient  Nineveh  being  now  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Curdiftan  is  faid  to  be  for  the  moft  part  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  is 
the  refidence  of  a  viceroy,  or  beglerbeg.  Orfa,  formerly  Edeffa,  is  the  capital 
of  the  fine  province  of  Mefopotamia.  It  is  now  a  mean  place,  and  chiefly  fup- 
ported  by  a  manufafture  of  Turkey  leather.  Mouful  is  alfo  in  the  fame  province, 
a  large  place,  fituated  on  the  weftern  fliore  of  the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  where  Nineveh 
formerly  flood. 

Georgia,  or  Gurgiftan,  now  no  longer  fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  is  chiefly  peopled  by 
Chriftians,  a  brave,  warlike  race  of  men.  Their  capital,  Teflis,  is  a  handfome 
city,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  :  all  the  houfes  are  of  flone,  neat  and  clean,  with 
flat  roofs,  which  ferve  as  walks  tor  the  women,  but  the  fircets  are  dirty  and  nar- 
row: its  inhabitants  are  about  30,000.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
by  the  fide  of  the  river  Kur,  and  is  furrounded  by  ftrong  walls,  except  on  the  fide 
of  the  river.  It  has  a  large  fortrefs  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which  is  a 
place  of  refuge  for  criminals  and  debtors,  and  the  garrifon  confilfs  of  native  Per- 
lians. There  are  thirteen  Greek  churches  in  Teflis,  feven  Armenian,  and  one 
Roman  catholic  church :  the  Mahomedans  who  are  here,  have  no  mofques.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  many  pleafant  houfes,  and  fine  gardens.  The 
Georgians  are  faid,  by  fome  travellers,  to  be  the  handfomeft  people  in  the  world ; 
and  fome  think  that  they  owe  their  beauty  to  the  long  ufe  of  inoculation  for  the 
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fmall-pox.  They  make  no  fcruple  in  felling  and  drinking  v/ines  in  their  capital," 
and  other  towns  ;  and  their  valour  has  procured  them  many  diftinguifliing  liber- 
ties and  privileges.  Lately  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ruffia,  under  the  brave 
prince  Heraclius  j  as  hatli  the  czar  or  prince  Solomon,  fovereign  of  Immeretta,  a 
dillrift  between  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Seas,  who  is  diftinguiflied  from  his  fubjects 
(all  of  the  Greek  religion)  by  riding  on  an  afs,  and  wearing  boots. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  ftill  retain  part  of  their  former 
trade.  Damafcus  is  called  Sham,  and  the  approach  to  it  by  the  river  is  highly 
beautiful,  it  contains  a  fine  mofque,  which  was  formerly  a  Chriftian  church.  It 
is  ftill  famous  for  its  fteel  works,  fuch  as  fword-blades,  knives,  and  the  like ;  the 
excellent  temper  of  which  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  a  quality  in  the  water.  The  in- 
habitants manufacture  alfo  thofe  beautiful  filks,  called  Damafks  from  their  city, 
and  carry  on  a  confiderable  trafihck  in  raw  and  worked  filk,  rofe-water  extra6led 
from  the  famous  damalk  rofes,  fruits,  and  wine. 

Sidon,  now  Said,  which  lies  within  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  has  ftill  fome  trade, 
and  a  tolerable  harbour.  The  town  is  furrounded  with  a  ftone  wall,  a  citadel  on 
the  land  fide,  and  another  towards  the  fea.  The  houfes  are  built  chiefly  of  ftone, 
and  are  two  ftories  high.  The  inhabitants  are  about  16,000,  chiefly  Chriftians,  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  place  is  the  feat  of  a  bifliop  of  that  perfuafion.  There 
are  in  the  town  two  public  baths,  and  two  mofques.  It  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land 
over  againft  Tyre,  and  both  form  a  bay  of  about  1 6  miles  in  breadth. 

Tyre,  now  called  Sur,  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Sidon,  fo  famous  formerly 
for  its  rich  dye,  is  now^  inhabited  by  fcarcely  any  but  a  few  fifhermen,  who  live 
in  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  There  are  ftrong  walls  on  the  land  lide,  of 
ftone,  18  feet  high,  and  feven  broad.  The  circumference  of  the  place  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half ;  and  Chriftians  and  Mahomedans  make  the  number  of  50Q. 
Some, of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tyre  are  ftill  vifible.  The  pavements  of  the  old 
city,  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us  that  he  faw,  and  obferves  that  they  were  74-  feet  lower  than 
the  ground  upon  which  the  prefent  city  ftands. 

Pafling  by  Tyre  (fays  our  author,  who  deferves  much  praife  for  fome  happy  elu-  - 
cidations  of  fcripture)  1  came  to  be  a  mournful  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  that  pro- 
phecy. That  Tyre,  the  queen  of  Nations,  ftiould  be  a  rock  for  fifliers  to  dry  their 
nets  on*.  Two  wretched  fiibermen,  with  miferable  nets,  having  juft  given  over 
their  occupation  with  very  little  fuccefs,  I  engaged  them,  at  the  expence  of  their 
nets,  to  drag  in  thofe  places  where  they  faid  iliell-fifli  might  be  caught,  in  hopes  to 
have  brought  out  one  of  the  famous  purple-fifli.  I  did  not  fucceed,  but  in  this 
I  was,  I  believe,  as  lucky  as  the  old  fifliers  had  ever  been.  The  purple-fifli  at 
Tyre  feems  to  have  been  only  a  concealment  of  their  knowledge  of  cochineal, 
as,  had  they  depended  upon  the  fifli  for  their  dye,  if  the  whole  city  of  Tyre  ap- 
plied to  nothing  elfe  but  fifliing,  they  would  not  have  coloured  twenty  yards  of 
cloth  in  a  year  f . 

Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lydia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  or  Amafia,  all  of  them 
territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  are  now,  through  indolence 
and  tyranny,  either  forfaken,  or  a  theatre  of  ruins.  The  fites  of  ancient  cities  are 
ftill  difcernible ;  and  fo  luxuriant  is  nature  in  thofe  countries,  that  in  many  places 
ilie  triumphs  over  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  man.  The  felfifli  Turks  cultivate  no 
more  land  than  maintains  themfelves ;  and  their  gardens  and  fummer-houfes  fill 
up  the  circuit  of  their  moft  flourifliing  cities.  The  moft  judicious  travellers,  upon 
an  attentive  furvey  of  thofe  countries,  fully  vindicate  all  that  has  been  faid  by  fa- 
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cred  and  profane  writers  of  their  beauty,  ftrength,  fertility,  and  population.  Even 
Palelline  or  Judea,  the  moll  defpicable  at  prefent  of  them  all,  lies  buried  under 
the  luxuries  of  its  own  foil.  The  Turks  feem  particularly  fond  of  reprefenting 
Judea  in  the  moft  dreadful  colours,  and  have  formed  a  thoufand  falfehoods  con- 
cerning it,  which  being  artfully  propagated  by  fome  among  ourfelves,  have  im- 
pofed  upon  weak  Chriftians  *. 

Under  the  government  of  Sheik  Daher,  the  ally  of  the  famous  Ali  Bey,  fome  • 
part  of  Paleftme  revived.  He  enlarged  the  buildings  and  walls  of  St.  John  de 
Acre,  formerly  Ptolemais,  and  lliewed  great  indulgence  to  the  Chriftians.  Its  in- 
habitants were  lately  computed  at  40,000.  Caifa,  which  ftands  on  the  declivity 
of  mount  Carmel,  diftant  about  20  miles  from  Acre,  was  alfo  new  built  and  en- 
larged by  Daher.  The  ancient  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  50  miles  weft  from  Jerufalem, 
ftands  on  a  rocky  hill,  hath  an  harbour  for  fmall  veffels,  and  its  circumference  is 
about  two  miles.  The  nun?ber  of  inhabitants  is  7000  ;  the  weftern  part  of  the 
town  is  filled  with  Chriftians.  The  prefent  ftate  of  Ramah  is  deplorable,  its  walls 
in  decay,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  empty,  though  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
ftill  between  3  and  4000.  Not  a  houfe  is  ftanding  of  the  once  magnificent  city  of 
Cefarea,  but  the  remains  of  the  walls  teftify  its  former  grandeur.  Azotus  is  about 
two  miles  in  circumference,  the  inhabitants  are  near  3000,  and  moftly  Maho- 
medans  :  an  old  ftru£lure  is  fhewn  here,  with  fine  marble  pillars,  which  is  faid 
to  be  the  houfe  that  Sampfon  pulled  down,  when  infulted  by  the  Philiftines.  Gaza 
is  ftill  refpeftable  ;  it  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  three  miles,  and  is  a  mile  in  breadth, 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  laft  is  inhabited  by  the  inferior  Turks 
and  Arabs;  amounting  to  26,000.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  fea,  aad  with- 
out the  walls  is  a  market  for  the  country  people  to  difpofe  of  their  commodities 
to  the  inhabitants,  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  town.  The  country 
around  is  very  fertile,  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  bees'-wax,  flax,  and  cotton. 

Whether  thofe  countries  of  Afia  could  ever  be  reftored  to  their  ancient  grandeur, 
trade,  and  population,  may  be  a  queftion  with  fome ;  but  it  is  moft  likely  that  it 
would  now  be  impoffible  (let  the  Turkifli  government  be  ever  fo  beneficent)  to  . 
divert  commerce  (without  which  all  attempts  of  that  kind  muft  be  feeble)  from  its 
European  channels.  There  can,  however,  be  no  queftion,  that  a  government  lefs  : 
brutal  and  bigoted  than  that  of  the  Turks,  might  make  the  natives  a  powerful  as 
well  as  a  happy  people.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
other  fefts  of  eaftern  Chriftians,  partake  but  too  much  of  the  Turkifli  ftupidity. 
Though  they  are  not  fuffered  to  wear  white  turbans,  or  to  ride  on  horfeback,  and 
are  fubjefted  to  a  thoufand  indignities  and  miferies,  and  are  even,  in  many  places, 
far  more  numerous  than  their  oppreffors,  yet  fo  abjeft  is  their  fpirit,  that  they  m.ake 
no  efforts  for  their  own  deliverance.  If  they  are  lefs  indolent  than  their  op-r 
preffors,  it  is  becaufe  they  muft  otherwife  ftarve ;  and  they  dare  not  enjoy 
even  the  property  they  acquire,  left  it  fliould  be  difcovered  and  feized  by  their, 
tyrants. 


*  The  late  reverend  Dr.  Shaw,  profefTor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford,  who  feems  to  have  examined 
that  co-untry  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  accu- 
racy, and  was  qualified  by  the  foundeft  philofophy 
to  make  jutt  obfervations,  fays  that  were  the 
Holy  Land  as  well  cultivated  as  in  former  times, 
it  would  be  more  fertile  than  the  very  beft  parts  of 
Svria  and  Phoenicia,  becaufe  the  foil  is  generally 
mucn  richer,  and,  every  thing-  confidered,  yields 
larger  crops.  1  herefore  the  barrennefs,  fays  he, 
of  v.'hich  fome  authors  comjlain,  does  not  proceed 


from  the  natural  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  but 
from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the  indolence  which 
prevails  among  the  few  who  poflefs  it,  and  the 
perpetual  difcords  and  depredations  of  the  petty 
princes  who  fliare  this  fine  country.  Indeed  the 
inhabitants  can  have  but  little  inclination  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth.  "  In  Paleftine,  fays  Mr.  Wood, 
"  we  have  often  feen  the  hulhandman  fovving,  ac 
Gompanied  by  an  armed  friend,  to  prevent  his 
"  being  robbed  of  the  feed." 
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Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  nature  of  the  Turkifli  government 
deftroys  that  happy  fecurity  which  is  the  mother  of  arts,  induftry,  and  commerce. 
The  advantages  or  Tyre,  Sidon,  Alexandria,  and  all  thofe  countries  which  car- 
ried on  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  are  overlooked.  The  Turks  com- 
mand the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  opens  a  communication  to  the  fouth- 
ern  ocean,  and  prefents  them  with  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies.  Whoever  looks 
on  a  map  of  Turkey  muft  admire  the  fituation  of  its  capital,  upon  a  narrow  ftrait 
that  feparates  Europe  from  Afia,  and  communicates  on  the  fouth  with  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  thereby  opening  a  paffage  to  all  the  European  nations  as  well  as  the 
coafls  of  Africa.  The  fame  ftrait,  communicating  northwards  with  the  Black  Sea, 
opens  a  paflage,  by  means  of  the  Danube  and  other  great  rivers,  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  RuJiia. 

In  this  extenfive  empire,  where  all  the  commodities  neceffary  for  the  largeft  plan 
of  induftry  and  commerce  are  produced,  the  Turks  content  themfelves  with  ma- 
nufafturing  cottons,  carpets,  leather  and  foap.  The  moft  valuable  of  their  com- 
modities, fuch  as  filk,  a  variety  of  drugs,  and  dying  ftuffs,  they  generally  export, 
without  giving  them  any  additional  value  from  their  own  labour.  The  internal 
commerce  of  the  empire  is  extremely  fmall,  and  managed  entirely  by  Jews  and 
Armenians,  In  their  traffic  with  Europe  the  Turks  are  altogether  paffive.  The 
Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  refort  thither  with  their  commo- 
dities, and  bring  back  thofe  of  Turkey  in  the  fame  bottoms.  The  Turks  feldom 
undertake  diftant  voyages,  and  polTefs  only  a  few  coafting  velTels  in  the  Afiatic 
Turkey ;  their  chief  royal  navy  lying  on  the  fide  of  Europe.  The  inattention  of 
the  Turks  to  objefts  of  commerce  is  perhaps  the  beft  fecurity  to  their  government. 
The  balance  of  power  eftabliftied  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  their  jealoufies 
of  each  other,  fecure  to  the  Infidels  the  pofleffion  of  countries,  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ruffians,  or  any  a£l:ive  ftate,  might  endanger  the  commerce  of  their  neigh- 
bours, efpecially  their  trade  with  India. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Turkifh  government  is  commonly 
exhibited  as  a  pifture  of  all  that  is  ffiocking  and  unnatural  in  arbitrary  power.  But 
from  the  late  accounts  of  fir  James  Porter,  who  refided  at  the  Porte  in  quality  of 
ambaffador  from  his  Britannic  majefty,  it  appears  that  the  rigours  of  that  defpotic 
government  are  confiderably  moderated  by  the  infl^uence  of  religion.  For  though 
in  this  empire  there  is  no  hereditary  fucceffion,  the  property  of  families  may  be 
fixed  and  perpetuated  by  being  annexed  to  the  church,  which  is  done  at  an  incon- 
fiderable  expence.  Even  Jews  and  Chriftians  may  in  this  manner  fecure  the  en- 
joyment of  their  lands  to  the  lateft  pofterity  ;  and  fo  facred  and  inviolable  has  this 
law  been  held,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  an  attempt  on  the  fide  of  the  prince  to 
trefpafs  or  reverfe  it.  Neither  does  the  obfervance  of  this  inftitution  altogether  de- 
pend on  the  fiiperftition  of  the  fultan  ;  he  knows  that  an  attempt  to  violate  it 
would  ffiake  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  which  is  folely  fupported  by  the  laws  of 
religion.  The  laws  eriafted  in  the  Koran  having  all  the  force  of  religious  preju- 
dices to  fupport  them,  are  inviolable ;  and  by  them  the  civil  rights  of  the  Maho- 
medans  are  regulated.  Even  the  comments  upon  this  book,  which  explain  the 
law  where  it  is  obfcure,  or  extend  and  complete  what  Mahomed  had  left  imper- 
fefl:,  are  conceived  to  be  of  equal  validity  with  the  firft  inftitutions  of  the  prophet  j 
and  iio  member  of  the  fociety,  nor  even  its  head,  can  tranfgrefs  them  without  cen- 
fure,  or  vioiute  them  without  punifliment. 

The  iiliatic  Turks,  or  rather  fubjefts  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  who  hold  their  pof- 
feffions  by  a  kind  of  militan  cenure,  on  condition  of  their  ferving  in  the  field  with 
a  particular  liumber  of  men,  think  themfelves,  while  they  perform  that  agreement, 
a.lmoft  independent  of  the  emperor.    The  moft  unhappy  fubje6ts  of  the  Turkiffi 
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government,  are  thofe  who  attain  the  highefl:  dignities  of  Hate,  and  whofe  fortunes 
depend  on  the  breath  of  their  mafter.  There  is  a  gradation  of  great  officers  in 
Turkey,  of  whom  the  grand  vilir,  the  prime  minifter,  the  chiaya,  fecond  in  power 
to  the  vizir  ;  the  reis  effendi,  or  fecretary  of  ftate ;  and  the  aga  of  the  janizaries, 
are  the  moil;  confiderable.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  mufti,  or  high  priefl:,  the  balTiaws, 
or  governors  of  provinces,  the  civil  judges,  and  many  others,  are  commonly  raifedi 
by  their  application  and  afliduity,  from  the  meaneft  ftations  in  life,  and  are  often 
the  children  of  Tartars,  or  Chriftian  Haves  taken  in  war.  Tutored  in  the  fchool  o-f 
adverlitv,  and  arriving  at  pre-eminence  through  a  thoufand  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, tliefe  men  are  generally  as  diftinguillied  for  abilities,  as  deficient  in  virtue. 
They  poflefs  all  the  diffimulation,  intrigue,  and  corruption  which  often  accom- 
panies ambition  in  a  humble  rank  ;  and  they  have  farther  reafon  for  plunder- 
ing the  people,  becaufe  they  are  uncertain  how  long  they  ffiall  enjoy  the  dig- 
nities to  which  they  have  attained.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice,  therefore,  is  ex- 
tremely corrupt  over  the  whole  empire ;  but  this  proceeds  from  the  manners  of 
the  judges,  and  not  from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  founded  upon  very 
■equitable  principles. 

Revenues.]  The  riches  drawn  from  the  various  provinces  of  this  empire  muft 
be  immenfe.  According  to  Baron  de  Tot,  the  revenues  eflimated  on  the  records 
amount  to  25,400,000!.  but  produce  effectively  only  3,200,000!.  to  tlie  public 
treafury.  The  revenues  arife  from  the  culloms,  and  a  variety  of  taxes  which  fall 
chiefly  on  the  Chriftians  and  other  fubjefts,  not  ot  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  the 
rich  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  30  fhillings  a  year  j  tradefmen  15  {hillings,  and  com- 
mon labourers  6  lliillings  and  10  pence  hialf-penny.  Another  branch  of  the  re- 
venue arifes  from  tlie  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  bor- 
dering upon  Turkey,  but  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  laws.  All  thefe, 
howev^er,  are  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  vail  fums  extorted  by  the  governors 
of  provinces,  and  officers  of  ftate,  under  the  name  of  prefents.  Thefe  harpies, 
to  indemnify  themfelves,  exercife  every  fpecies  of  oppreflion,  till,  becoming  wealthy 
from  the  vitals  of  the  country,  their  riches  frequently  give  rife  to  a  pretended  fuf- 
picion  of  difloyalty  or  mifconduft,  and  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender  devolves 
to  the  crown.  The  devoted  vi£lim  is  feldom  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  the  names  of  his  accufers ;  but,  without  giving  him  the  leaft  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  defence,  an  officer  is  difpatched,  with  an  imperial  decree,  to  take 
off  his  head.  The  unhappy  bafliaw  receives  it  with  the  higheft  refpe£t,  and  after 
he  has  read  it,  favs.  The  zviil  of  God  and  the  emperor  be  done,  or  fome  fuch  expreflion, 
teftifying  his  entire  refignation.  Then  he  takes  the  filken  cord,  which  the  officer 
has  in  his  bofom,  and  having  tied  it  about  his  neck,  and  faid  a  fliort  prayer,  the  offi- 
cer's fervants  throw  him  on  the  floor,  and  ftrangle  him  by  drawing  the  cord  ftrait ; 
after  which  his  head  is  cut  off,  and  carried  to  court. 

Forces.]  The  militia  of  the  Turkifh  empire  is  of  two  forts  :  the  firft  has  cer- 
tain lands  appointed  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  other  is  paid  out  of  the  trea- 
fury. Thofe  that  have  certain  lands  amount  to  about  268,000  effeftive  men. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  certain  auxiliary  forces  raifed  by  the  tributary 
nations  ;  as  the  Tartars,  Walachians,  Moldavians,  and,  till  of  late,  the  Georgians, 
who  are  commanded  by  their  refpeftive  princes.  The  Kan  of  the  Crim  Tartars, 
before  his  country  was  fubjefted  to  Ruflia,  was  obliged  to  furnifli  100,000  men  and 
ferve  in  perfon,  when  the  grand-fignior  took  the  field.  In  every  war,  befides  the 
above  forces,  there  are  great  numbers  of  volunteers,  who  live  at  then*  own  charge, 
in  expeftaiion  of  fucceeding  the  officers.  Thefe  adventurers  not  only  proniife 
themfelves  an  eftate  if  they  furvive,  but  are  taught,  that  if  they  die  in  the  war 
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againft  the  Chriftians,  they  fliall  go  immediately  to  paradife.  The  forces  which 
receive  tlieir  pay  from  the  treafury,  are  called  the  Spahis,  or  horfe-guards,  and  are 
in  number  about  12,000  ;  and  the  janizaries,  or  foot-guards,  who  are  efteeraed  the 
beft  foldiers  in  the  Turkifli  armies,  amounting  to  about  25,000  men,  who  are 
quartered  in  and  near  Conftantinople.  They  frequently  grow  mutinous,  and  have 
often  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  depofe  the  Sultan.  They  are  educated  in  the  feraglio, 
and  trained  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms  from  their  infancy  ;  and  there  are  no  lefs 
than  100,000  foot  foldiers,  fcattered  over  every  province  of  the  empire,  who  are 
rcgiflered  in  this  body,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  janizaries,  who  are  fubjetl  to 
no  jurifdiftion  but  that  of  their  aga,  or  chief  commander. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  emperor's  titfes  are  fvi^elled  with  all  the  pomp  of 
eaftern  magnificence.  He  is  fiyied  by  his  fubjefts,  t]ie  Shadow  of  God,  a  God 
on  Earth,  Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Difpofer  of  all  earthly  crowns,  iSc.  The 
grand-fignior's  arms  are,  vert,  a  crefcent  argent,  crefted  with  a  turban,  charged 
with  three  black  plumes  of  heron's  quills,  with  this  motto,  Donee  totim  impleat 
orb  em. 

Court  and  seraglio.]  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  education  of  the  youths 
deftined  to  employments  in  the  ftate,  the  army,  or  the  navy  ;  but  they  are  feldom 
preferred  till  about  40  years  of  age,  and  they  rife  by  their  merit.  They  are  gene- 
rally the  children  of  Chriftian  parents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  prefents 
from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant  provinces,  the  moft  beautiful,  well 
made,  and  fprightly  children  that  can  be  met  with,  and  are  always  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  grand-fignior,  before  they  are  fent  to  the  colleges  or  fe- 
minaries,  where  they  are  educated  for  employments  according  to  their  genius  and 
abilities. 

•  The  ladies  of  the  feraglio  are  a  colleftion  of  beautiful  young  women,  chiefly 
fent  as  prefents  from  the  provinces  and  the  Greek  iflands,  moft  of  them  the  children 
of  Chriftian  parents.  The  brave  prince  Heraclius  hath  for  fome  years  paft  abo- 
liflied  the  infamous  tribute  of  children  of  both  fexes,  which  Georgia  formerly  paid 
every  year  to  the  Porte.  The  number  of  women  in  the  harem  depends  on  the 
tafte  of  the  reigning  monarch  or  fultan.  Selim' had  2000.  Achmet  had  but  300, 
and  the  prefent  fultan  hath  nearly  1600.  On  their  admifQon  they  are  committed 
to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  to  few  and  embroider,  mulic,  dancing,  and  other 
accomplifliments,  and  furnifhed  with  the  richeft  cloaths  and  ornaments.  They  all 
fleep  in  feparate  beds,  and  between  every  fifth  there  is  a  preceptrefs.  Their  chief 
governefs  is  called  Katon  Kiaga,  or  governefs  of  the  noble  young  ladies.  There  is 
not  one  fervant  among  them,  for  they  are  obliged  to  wait  on  one  another  by  rota- 
tion ;  the  laft  that  is  entered  ferves  her  who  preceded  her.  Thefe  ladies  are  fcarce- 
ly  ever  fuffered  to  go  abroad,  except  when  the  grand-fignior  removes  from  one 
place  to  another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs  conveys  them  to  the  boats,  which 
are  inclofed  with  lafices  and  linen  curtains  ;  and  when  they  go  by  land  they  are 
put  in  clofe  chariots,  and  fignals  are  made  at  certain  diftances,  to  give  notice  that 
none  approach  the  roads  through  which  they  march.  The  boats  of  the  harem, 
which  carry  the  grand-fignior's  wives,  are  manned  with  24  rowers,  and  have  white 
covered  tilts,  Ihut  alternately  by  Venetian  blinds.  Among  the  emperor's  attend- 
ants, are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  aft  and  converfe  by  figns,  with  great  quicknefs, 
and  fome  dwarfs  who  are  exhibited  for  the  diverfion  of  his  majefty. 

When  he  permits  the  women  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  feraglio,  all  people 
arc"  ordered  to  retire,  and  on  every  fide  there  is  a  guard  of  black  eunuchs,  with  fa- 
bres  in  their  hands.  If  unfortunately  any  one  is  found  in  the  garden,  even  through 
ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he  is  undoubtedly  killed,  and  his  head  brought  to  the 
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feet  of  the  grand-iignior,  who  rewards  the  vigilant  guard.  Sometimes  the  grand- 
lignior  paHcs  mto  the  gardens  to  amufe  himfelt,  when  the  women  are  there :  and  it  is 
then  that  they  make  ufe  of  their  utmoft  efforts,  by  dancing,  finging,  feducing  geftures, 
and  amorous  btandilhments,  to  enfnare  the  affections  of  the  monarch.  It  is  not 
permitted  that  the  monarch  ihould  take  a  virgin  to  his  bed  except  during  the  fo- 
lemn  feftivals,  and  on  occafion  of  fome  extraordinary  rejoicings,  or  the  arrival  of 
fome  good  news.  Upon  fuch  occafions,  it  the  fuhan  choofes  a  new  companion  to 
his  bed,  he  enters  into  the  apartment  of  the  women,  who  are  ranged  in  files  by  the 
governeffes,  to  whom  he  fpeaks,  and  intimates  the  perfon  he  likes  beft  :  the  cere- 
mony of  the  handkerchief  which  the  grand-lignior  is  faid  to  throw  to  the  girl  that 
he  elefts,  is  an  idle  tale.  As  foon  as  the  grand-fignior  has  chofen  the  girl  that 
he  has  deftined  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  all  the  others  follow  her  to  the  bath, 
wafning  and  perfuming  her,  and  drelhng  her  fuperbly,  conducting  her,  finging, 
dancing,  and  rejoicing,  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  grand-fignior,  who  is  generally, 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  already  in  bed.  No  fooner  has  the  new-ele£ted  favourite  en- 
tered the  chamber,  introduced  by  the  grand  eunuch  who  is  upon  guard,  than  fhe 
kneels  down,  and  when  the  fultan  calls  her,  Ihe  creeps  into  bed  to  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  if  the  fultan  does  not  order  her,  by  efpecial  grace,  to  approach  by  the 
lide :  after  a  certain  time,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  fultan,  the  governefs  of  the 
girls,  with  all  her  fuite,  enter  the  apartment,  and  take  her  back  again,  conducting 
her  with  the  fame  ceremony  to  the  women's  apartments ;  and  if  by  good  fortune 
Ihe  becomes  pregnant,  and  is  delivered  of  a  boy,  flie  is  called  afaki  fnltanefs,  that  is 
to  fay,  fultanefs-mother ;  for  the  firft  fon,  ihe  has  the  honour  to  be  crowned,  and 
fhe  has  the  liberty  of  forming  her  court,  as  before  mentioned.  Eunuchs  are  alfo 
afligned  for  her  guard,  and  for  her  particular  fervice.  No  other  ladies,  though  de- 
livered of  boys,  are  either  crowned  or  maintained  with  fuch  coftly  diftinftion  as 
the  firft :  however,  they  have  their  fervice  apart,  and  handfome  apointments. 
After  the  death  of  the  fultan,  the  mothers  of  the  male  children  are  fliut  up  in  the 
old  feraglio,  from  whence  they  can  never  come  out  any  more,  unlefs  any  of  their 
fons  afcend  the  throne.  Baron  de  Tott  informs  us,  that  the  female  flave  who  be- 
comes the  mother  of  a  fultan,  and  lives  long  enough  to  fee  her  fon  mount  the 
throne,  is  the  only  woman  who,  at  that  period  alone,  acquires  the  diftimStion  of 
Sultana  Mother:  fhe  is  till  then  in  the  interior  of  her  prifon,  with  her  fon.  The 
title  of  Bache  Kadim,  principal  woman,  is  the  firft  dignity  of  the  grand-fignior's  ha- 
rem, and  flie  hath  a  larger  allowance  than  thofe  who  have  the  title  of  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  woman,  which  are  the  four  free  women  the  Koran  allows. 

Origin  and  progress  of  the  Turks.]  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  more 
fouthern  and  fertile  parts  of  Afia,  at  different  periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  war- 
like and  hardy  race  of  men,  who  inhabit  the  vaft  country,  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the  moderns  by  that  of  Tartary.  One  tribe  of 
thefe  people,  called  Turks  or  Turcomans,  which  name  fignifies  Wanderers,  extend- 
ed its  conquefts  under  various  leaders,  and  during  feveral  centuries,  from  the  fliore 
of  the  Cafpian  to  the  ftraits  of  the  Dardanelles.  Being  long  refident  in  the  capa- 
city of  body  guards,  about  the  courts  of  the  Saracens,  they  embraced  the  doftrine 
of  Mahomet,  and  a£led  for  a  long  time  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  contending 
princes.  Their  chief  refidence  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucafus, 
from  whence  they  removed  to  Armenia  Major,  and  after  being  employed  as  mer- 
cenaries by  the  fultans  of  Perfia,  they  feized  that  kingdom  about  the  year  1037, 
and  fpread  their  ravages  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Bound  by  their  re- 
ligion to  make  converts  to  Mahometanifm,  they  never  were  without  a  pretence  for 
invading  and  ravaging  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  were  fometimes 
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commanded  by  very  able  generals.  Upon  the  declenfion  of  the  caliphate  or  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens,  they  made  themfelves  raafters  of  Paleftme  ;  and  the  vifiting 
the  Holy  City  of  jerufalem,  being  then  part  of  the  Chriftian  exercifes,  in  which 
they  had  been  tolerated  by  the  Saracens,  the  Turks  laid  the  European  pilgrims 
under  fuch  heavy  contributions,  and  exercifed  fuch  horrible  cruelties  upon  the 
Chriftian  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  gave  rife  to  the  famous  Crufades,  which 
we  have  mentioned  more  fully  in  the  Introdu6tion. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  Greek  emperors  were  generally  more  jealous 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  Chrillians  than  of  the  Turks ;  and  though,  after  oceans  of 
blood  were  fpilt,  a  Chriftian  kingdom  was  erefted  at  Jerufalem  under  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors  were  poffefled  of  any  fufficient  power  for 
maintaining  it.  The  Turks,  about  the  year  1299,  extended  their  dominions 
on  every  fide,  and  polTefTed  themfelves,  under  Othman,  of  fome  of  the  fineft  pro- 
vinces in  Afia,  of  Nice,  and  Prufa  in  Bithynia,  which  Othman  made  his  capital : 
from  Othman  they  took  the  name  of  Othmans,  the  appellation  of  Turks,  as  it  lig- 
nifies  in  the  original,  wanderers,  or  banilhed  men,  being  confidered  by  them  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Othman  was  fucceeded  by  a  race  of  the  moft  warlike  princes 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  About  the  year  1357,  Turks  pafted  the  Hellefpont,  and 
got  a  footing  in  Europe,  and  Amurath  fettled  the  feat  of  his  empire  at  Adrian- 
ople,  which  he  took  in  the  year  1360:  under  him  the  order  of  janizaries  was 
eftablilhed.  Bajazet  I.  after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  defeating  the  Greek  em- 
peror Sigifmund,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople,  in  hopes  of  fubjefting  all  the  Greek 
empire.  His  greatnefs  and  infolence  provoked  Tamerlane,  a  Tartarian  prince, 
who  was  juft  then  returned  from  his  eaftern  conquefts,  to  declare  war  againft  him. 
A  decifive  battle  was  fought  between  thofe  rival  conquerors,  in  Natolia,  in  the 
plain  where  Pompey  defeated  Mithridates,  when  Bajazet's  army  was  cut  in 
pieces,  and  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  fliut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  where  he  ended 
his  hfe. 

The  fucceffors  of  Tamerlane,  by  declaring  war  againft  one  another,  left  the 
Turks  more  powerful  than  ever  ;  and  though  their  career  was  checked  by  the  va- 
lour of  the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and  the  famous  Scanderbeg,  a  prince  of  Epirus, 
they  gradually  reduced  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors;  and,  after  a  long 
fiege,  Mahomet  II.  took  Conftantinople  in  1453.  Thus,  after  an  exiftence  of  ten 
centuries,  from  its  firft  commencement  under  Conftantine  the  Great,  ended  the 
Greek  empire ;  an  event  which  had  been  long  forefeen,  and  was  owing  to  many 
caufes  ;  the  chief  was  the  total  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  emperors  themfelves,  their 
courts,  and  families ;  the  diflike  their  fubje6ts  had  to  the  popes,  and  the  weftern 
church,  one  of  their  patriarchs  declaring  publicly  to  a  Romifh  legate,  "  that  he 
would  rather  fee  a  turban  than  the  pope's-  tiara  upon  the  great  altar  of  Conftan- 
tinople." But  as  the  Turks,  when  they  extended  their  conquefts,  did  not  exter- 
minate, but  reduce  the  nations  to  fubje£tion,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ftill 
exift,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  particularly  in  Conftantinople,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands ;  where,  though  under  grievous  oppreflions,  they  profefs  Chriftian- 
ity  under  their  own  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
falem. The  Armenians  have  only  three  patriarchs,  who  are  richer  than  thofe 
of  the  Greek  church,  the  Armenians  being  richer  than  the  Greeks,  and  more  con- 
verfant  with  trade. 

The  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  was  followed  with  the  fubmiflion  of  all 
Greece;  and  from  this  time  the  Turks  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  European 
power. 

Mahomet  died  in  148 1,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Bajazet  II.  who  carried  on  war 
againft  the  Hungarians  and  Venetians,  as  well  as  the  Perfians  and  Egyptians.  Ba- 
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Jazet  falling  ill  of  the  gout,  became  indolent,  was  harraffed  by  family  diffenfions, 
and  at  lall,  by  order  of  his  fecond  fon,  Selim,  he  was  poifoned  by  a  Jew  phyfician. 
8eliai  afterwards  ordered  his  eldelt  brother  Achmet  to  be  ftrangled,  with  many 
other  princes  of  the  Othman  race.  He  defeated  the  Perfians  and  the  prince  of 
Mount  Taurus  but  being  unable  to  penetrate  into  Periia,  he  turned  his  arms 
againil:  Egypt,  which,  after  many  bloody  battles,  he  annexed  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, in  the  year  151 7,  as  he  did  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Gaza, 
and  many  other  towns. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1520,  bv  his  fon,  Soliman  the  Magnificent;  who,  taking, 
advantage  of  the  dilferences  which  prevailed  among  the  Chriftian  powers,  took. 
Rhodes,  and  drove  the  knights  from  that  idancl  to  Malta,  which  was  given  them 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  reign  of  Soliman,  after  this,  was  a  continual  war 
with  the  Chriftian  powers,  and  generally  fuccefsful,  bothby  fea  and  land.  He  took 
Buda,  the  metropolis  of  Hungary  at  that  time,  and  Belgrade,  and  carried  off  near 
200,000  capti\  es,  A.  D.  1526,  and,  two  years  attervvards,  advanced  into  Auftria' 
and  befieged  Vienna,  but  retired  on  the  approach  of  Charles  V.  He  mifcarricd 
alfo  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  ifle  of  Malta.  This  Soliman  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greateft  prince  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Othman. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1566,  by  his  fon,  Selim  II.  In  his  reign,  the  Turkifli. 
marine  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  from  the  Chriftians,  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.* 
This  defeat  might  have  proved  fatal  to  theTurkiHi  power,  had  the  blow  been  pur- 
fued  by  the  Chriftians,  efpecially  the  Spaniards.  Selim,  however,  took  Cyprus, 
from  the  Venetians,  and  Tmiis  in  Africa,  from  the  Moors.  He  was  fucceeded,  in. 
1575,  by  his  fon  Amurath  III.  who  forced  the  Perfians  to  cede  Taurus,  Teflis,  and 
many  other  cities,  to  the  Turks.  He  likewife  took  the  important  fortrefs  of  Raab, 
in  Hungary,  and  in  1593,  was  fucceeded  by  Mahomet  IIL  The  memory  of  this, 
prince  is  diftinguiflied  by  his  ordering  nineteen  of  his  brothers  to  be  ftrangled,  and. 
ten  of  his  father's  concubines,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  pregnant,  to  be  thr-own 
into  the  fea.  He  was  often  unfuccefsful  in  his  wars  with  the  Chriftians,  and  died 
of  the  plague  in  1 604.  His  -  fucceflbr  Achmet  was  beaten  by  the  Perfians,  but 
forced  the  Auftrians  to  a  treaty  in  i6o6,  by  which  he  retained  his  conquefts  in 
Hungary.  Ofman,  a  prince  of  great  fpirit,  but  no  more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,, 
being  unfuccefsful  againft  the  Poles,  was  put  to  death  by  the  janizaries.  Morad 
IV.  fucceeded  in  1623^  and  took  Bagdad  from  the  Perfians.  His  brother  Ibrahim, 
fucceeded  him  in  1640;  a  worthlefs,  inaftive  prince,  and  ftrangled  by  the  janiza-- 
ries,  in  1648.  His  fucceflTor  Mahomet  IV.  was  excellently  well,  ferved ,  by  his. 
grand  vizir  Cuperli.  He  took  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  it  had  been  be- 
fieged for  30  years.  This  conqueft  coft  the  Venetians,  and,  their  allies,  80,000 
men,  and  the  Turks,  it  is  faid,  180,000.  A  bloody  war  fucceeded  between  the 
Imperialifts  and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  latter  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  they  laid 
fiege  to  Vienna,  but  were  forced  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  to  raife  it  with 
great  lofs,  by  John  Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland,  and  other  Chriftian  generals.  Ma- 
homet was,  in  1687,  lliut  up  iiiprifon  by  his  fubjetts,  and  fucceeded.  by  his  bro^ 
ther  Soliman  II. 

The  Turks  continued  unfuccefsful  in  their  wars  during  this  reign,  and  that  of 
his  brother  and  fucceflbr,  Achmet  II.  but  Muftapha  II.  who  mounted  the  throne 
in  1694,  headed  his  armies  in  perfon  ;  after  fome  brilk  campaigns,  he  was  defeated, 
bv  prince  Eugene ;  and  the  peace  of  Carlovvitz,  between  the  Imperialifts  and 
Turks,  was  concluded  in  1699.  Soon  after,  Muftapha  was  depofcd,  his  mufti  was 
beheaded,  and  his  brother  Achmet  ill.  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  the  prince 
who  gave  ihelter,  at  Bender,  to  Charles  Xii.  of  Swedeiij  and.  ended  a  war  with 
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the  RaiTians,  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Prutli.  When  the  Ruffian  army  was  fur- 
l  ounded  without  hopes  of  efcape,  the  Czarina  inchned  the  grand  vizir  to  peace 
by  a  prefent  of  all  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels  that  were  in  the  army  ;  but  the 
Riiffiaas  delivered  up  to  the 'Turks,  Afoph,  Kaminieck,  and  Taiganrog,  and  agreed 
to  evacuate  Poland.  Achmet  alterwards  made  war  on  the  Venetians,  which 
alarnied  the  Chriftiam  powers.  The  fcene  of  aclion  was  changed  to  Hungary, 
where  the  Imperial  genera!,,  prince  Eugene,  gave  fo  many  repeated  ciefeats  to  the 
infidels,  that  they  were  forced  to  conclude  a  difgraceful  peace,  at  Faffarowitz,  in 
1718.  An  unfortunate  war  with  the  Ferfians,  under  Kouii  Khan,  fucceding,  the 
populace  demanded  the  heads  of  the  vizir,  the  chief  admiral,  and  fecretary,  which 
were  accordingly  ftruck  off;  but  the  fultan  alfo  was  depofed,  and  Mahomet  V. 
advanced  to  the  throne.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  his  wars  with  Kouli  Khan,  and 
at  laft  obliged  to  recognife  that  ufurper  as  king  of  Perfia.  He  was,  after  that, 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Imperialiits  and  Ruffians ;  againfl:  the  former  he  was 
vitiorious ;  but  the  fucceffes  of  the  latter,  which  threatened  Conftantinople  itfelf, 
forced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  after  that  another  with 
the  Ruflians.    Mahomet  died  in  1754. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ofman  II.  who  died  in  1757,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Muftapha  III.  who  died  on  the  2ifi;  of  January,  1774,  whilft 
■  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Ruflians.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  a 
confiderable  Ruffian  fleet  was  titted  out,  which  fet  fail  from  the  Baltic,  with  a  view 
of  fliaking  the  remote  parts  of  the  Arcliipelago.  This  fleet  having  arrived  at  Mi- 
norca, departed  from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  February  1770,  and  fliaped  its 
courfe  for  the  Morea,  Count  Orlow  having  debarked  fuch  land  forces  as  he  had 
with  him  at  Maina,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  cape  Metapan,  and 
about  50  miles  to  the  fouth-Weft  of  Mifitra,  the  ancient  Sparta  >  the  Mainotes,  de- 
fcendants  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  Hill  poffeffing  the  country  of  their  anceftors, 
under  fuhjetfion  to  the  grand-fignior,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  joined  the 
Ruflians  by  thoufands,  from  their  averfion  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  The  other 
Greeks  immediately  followed  their  example,  and  the  wliole  Morea  was  in  com- 
motion. The  open  country  was  quickly  over-run,  and  Mifitra,  Arcadia,  and  fe- 
veral  other  places,  as  fpeedily  taken  ;  while  the  Rufiian  fliips,  that  had  been  fepa- 
rated,  or  that  put  into  Italy,  arrived  fuccefiively,  and  landed  their  men  in  different 
quarters,  where  every  fmall  detachment  foon  fwelled  to  a  little  army,  and  the 
Turks  were  every  where  attacked  or  intercepted.  In  the  mean  time  the  Greeks 
gratified  their  revenge,  and  flaughtered  the  Turks  without  mercy ;  and  the  rage 
and  fury  with  which  the  inhabitants  on  the  cohtinent  were  feized  extended  itfelf  to 
the  iflands,  where  alfo  the  Turks  were  maffacred  in  great  numbers.  They  were, 
indeed,  unable' to  make  head  againft  the  Ruflians  and  Greeks  in  the  field  :  their 
only  protection  was  found  within  their  fortreffes.  The  malcontents  had  fo  much 
increafed  fince  the  firft  debarkation  of  the  Ruffians,  that  they  inverted  Napoli  di 
Romania,  Corinth,  and  the  caftle  of  Patras,  with  feveral  other  places  of  lefs  note. 
But  whilfl:  they  were  employed  in  thefe  enterprifes,  an  army  , of  thirty  thoufand 
men,  compofed  chiefly  of  Albanians  and  Epirotes,  entered  the  Morea,  commanded 
by  Serafkier,  bafliaw  of  Bofnia.  This  Turkiih  general  quickly  recovered  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninfala;  and  the  Greeks  that  Were  found  in  arms,  or  out 
cf  their  villages,  were  inftantly  put  to  death.  The. Ruflians  were  now  driven  back 
to  their  fliips  ;  but  about  the  fame  time  another  Ruflian  fquadron,  commanded  by 
admiral  E!phinfl:on,  arrived  from  England,  to  reinforce  count  Orlow's  armament. 
The  Turkiih  fleet  alfo  appeared,  and  an  obn:inate  engagement  was  fought  in  the 
channel  of  Scio,  which  divides  that  ifland  from  Natolia,  or  the  Leffer  Alia.  The 
7  Turk- 
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Turklfli  fieet  was  confiderably  fuperior  in  force,  confifting  of  fifteen  fhips  of  the 
iine,  from  lixtv  to  ninety  guns,  befides  a  number  ot  chebeques  andgallies,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  near  thirty  fail;  the  Ruffians  had  only  ten  fliips  of  the  line,  and 
five  frigates.  Some  of  the  ihips  engaged  with  great  reiblution,  whilft  others  on  ' 
both  fides  found  various  caufes  for  not  approaching  fufficiently  near.  But  Spiritof, 
a  Ruilian  admiral,  encountered  the  capiain  pacha,  in  the  Sultane  of  ninety  guns,  ■ 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm  ;  they  both  fought  with  the  greateft  fury,  and  at  length 
run  fo  clofe,  that  they  locked  themfelves  together  with  grappling  irons  and  other 
tackling.  In  this  fituation,  the  Ruilians,  by  throwing  hand-granades  from  the 
tops,  fet  the  Turkiih  Ihip  on  fire,  and  as  they  could  not  now  be  difentangled,  both 
fliips  were  in  a  little  time  equally  in  flames.  I'hus  dreadfully  circumftanced,  with- 
out a  poffibility  of  fuccour,  they  both  at  length  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explofion. 
The  commanders  and  principal  ofiicers  on  both  lides  were  faved  ;  but  the  crews 
were  almoil:  totally  loft.  The  dreadful  fate  of  thefe  ihips,  as  well  as  the  danger  to 
thofe  that  were  near  them,  produced  a  kind  of  paufe  ;  after  which  the  aftion  was 
renewed,  and  continued  till  night,  without  any  material  advantage  on  either  fide. 
When  it  became  dark,  the  Turkiih  fleet  cut  their  cables,  and  run  into  a  bay  on 
the  coaft  of  Natolia:  the  Ruflians  furrounded  them  thus  clofely  pent  up,  and  in 
the  night  fome  fire-fliips  were  fuccefsfully  conveyed  among  the  Turkifli  fleet,  by 
the  intrepid  behaviour  of  lieutenant  Dugdale,  an  Englifliman  in  the  Ruffian  fer- 
vice,  who,  thougli  abandoned  by  his  crew,  himfelt  direfted  the  operations  of  the 
fire-fliips.  The  fire  took  place  fo  efifedfually,  that  in  five  hours  the  whole  fleet, 
except  one  man  of  war  and  a  few  gallies  that  were  towed  off  by  the  Ruffians,  was 
totally  defi:royed ;  after  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  and  bombarded  and  can- 
nonaded the  town,  and  a  cafl:le  that.  prote£l:ed  it,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  a  fliot 
having  blown  up  the  powder  magazine  in  the  latter,  both  were  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  rubbiih.  Thus  was  there  fcarcely  a  veftige  left,  at  nine  o'clock,  of 
a  town,  a  caffle,  and  a  fine  fleet,  which  had  been  all  in  exifl:ence  at  one  the  fame 
morning. 

Some  of  the  principal  military  tranfaftions  by  land,  in  the  war  between  Ruflja 
and  Turkey,  having  been  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  former  empire,  we 
ffiall  here  only  add,  that,  after  a  moft  unfortunate  war  on  the  fide  of  the  Turks,  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  between  them,  and  the  Ruflians,  on  the  21ft  of  July,  1774, 
a  few  months  after  the  acceflion  of  the  late  grand-fignior  Achmet  IV.  The 
emperor,  Muftapha  III.  left  a  fon,  then  only  in  his  13th  year  ;  but  as  he  was  too 
young  to  manage  the  reins  ot  government,  in  the  then  critical  fituation  of  the 
Turkifh  afiairs,  rvlufl:apha  appointed  his  brother,  the  late  emperor,  to  fucceed 
him  in  the  throne  :  and  to  this  prmce,  under  the  fi:rongeft  terms  of  recommendation, 
he  confided  the  care  of  his  infant  fon.  . 

The  perfeverance  of  the  Turks,  fupplied  by  their  numerous  Afiatic  armies,  and 
the  implicit  fubmiflion  to  their  officers,  rather  than  any  excellency  in  military  dif- 
cipline  or  courage  in  war,  have  been  the  great  fprings  of  thofe  fucceffes  which 
have  rendered  their  empire  fo  formidable.  The  extenlion,  as  well  as  duration  of 
their  empire,  may  indeed  be  in  fome  m^eafure  owing  to  the  military  inftitution  of 
the  janizaries,  a  corps  originally  compofed  of  the  children  of  fuch  Chriftian  pa- 
rents as  could  not  pay  their  taxes..  Thefe  being  collefted  together,  v/ere  formed 
to  the  exercife  of  arms  under  the  eyes  of  their  officers  in  the  feraglio.  They  were 
generally  in  numiber  about  40,000,  long  deemed  invincible  :  and  are  ftill  the 
flower  of  the  Turkiih  armies ;  but  the  Ottoman  power  has  been  long  on  the  de- 
cline.  The  political  ftate  of  Europe,  and  the  jealoulies  that  fiib/ii]:  among  its  princes,  . 
is  now  the  fureft  bafis  of  this  empire,  and  the  princip'al  reafon  why  the  fineft  pro- 
vinces 
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vinces  in  the  world  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  pofleffion  of  thcfe  Ignorant  and 
haughty  infidels. 

Notwithftanding  the  peace  which  was  eftablidied  in  1774  between  Ruffia  and 
the  Forte,  various  fources  ot  difcord  were  left  open  between  them.  For  an  ac- 
count of  thefe  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  hiilorical  narrative  of  the  former  em- 
pire. Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1786,  the  Turks  feem  to  have  adopted  a 
regular  fyftem  of  indirect  hoftility  againft  the  Ruflians,  who  were  continually  making 
fuch  encroachments  as  made  the  Turks  refolve  to  tempt  again  the  fortune  of  war. 
Scarcely  had  the  emprefs  returned  from  the  fplendid  journey  which  the  made  to 
Cherfon,  before  a  declaration  of  Turkith  hoftilities  was  announced  at  Peterfburg. 
What  part  the  emperor  of  Germany  would  take  in  this  war,  was  not  at  firft  known. 
The  capricioufnefs  of  his  charatler  kept  the  fpirit  of  curiofity  in  fufpenfe  for  fome 
little  time  ;  but  he  foon  declared  himfelf  determined  to  fupport  all  the  claims 
which  Ruffia  had  upon  the  Porte. 

Inilead  of  being  diflieartened  at  the  formidablenefs  of  the  confederacy  that  had 
broken  out  againft  them,  the  Turks  applied  themfelves  with  redoubled  ardour  to 
prepare  for  reliftance,  But  an  event  that  feems  greatly  to  have  contributed  to 
the  bad  fuccefs  experienced  by  the  crefcent  in  the  year  1789,  was  the  death  of 
Achmet  the  Fourth,  grand  fignibr,  on  the  7th  of  April. 

This  prince,  if  we  make  fuitable  allowances  for  the  difadvantages  under  which 
he  laboured  as  a  defpotic  monarch,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  country,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  poflefs  fome  claim  to  our  toleration.  He  filled  the  throne  of  Conftanti- 
nople  without  reflecting  difgrace  upon  human  nature.  His  temper  appears  to 
have  been  mild  and  humane.  He  not  only  permitted  Selim  his  nephew,  fon  of 
the  late  emperor,  to  live,  but  even  publicly  acknowledged  him  for  his  fucceffor. 
His  reign  was  not  ftained  with  fo  many  arbitrary  murders  as  thofe  of  his  prede- 
cefTors,  nor  did  he  think  it  at  all  neceffary  that  a  difgraced  minifler  fliould  part  at 
once  with  his  office  and  his  life.  He  fuffered  his  countrymen  to  improve  by  the 
arts  and  military  difcipline  of  Europe,  YfTouf,  his  prime  minifler  during  the  three 
lafl  years  of  his  life,  though  by  no  means  confiflently  great,  muft  be  allowed  to  de- 
ferve  our  a'pplaufe  j  and  will  be  better  known  to  poflerity  as  the  patron  of  the 
Turkiili  traullation  of  the  Encyclopedic,  than  as  the  victorious  and  Ikilful  rival  of 
tlie  Auftrian  arms  in  the  Bannat  of  Tranfylvania, 

Achmet  died  at  the  unenterprizing  age  of  fixty-four,  and  Selim  the  Third  fuc- 
ceeded  at  tv/enty-eight.  In  the  vigour  of  youth  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  diftin- 
guiih  himfelf  by  fomething  extraordinary  j  and  at  firfl  purpofed  to  put  himfelf  at 
tlie  head  of  his  forces.  He  was  eafily,  as  might  be  expefiled  from  his  effeminate 
education,  difiaaded  from  this  ralh  and  ridiculous  projett.  But  he  conceived  that 
at  leaft  it  became  him  to  difcountenance  the  minifters  of  his  predeceflbr,  to  con- 
found their  plans,  and  reverfe  all  their  proceedings.  Thefe  minifters  had  acquired 
in  fome  degree  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  afted  under  their  command ;  and  it 
appeared  in  the  fequcl,-  that  the  fanraflic  fplendour  of  a  new  and  juvenile  fove- 
reign  could  not  compenfate  for  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  changes  with  which 
his  acceffion  w^as  accompanied. 

In  the  year  1788  Cho.ckzim  and  Oczakow  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  Ruffia,  as 
will  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country;  and  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  1789,  the 
Auftrian  forces  fat  down  before  Belgrade,  and  with  that  good  fortune  which  feem- 
ed  almoll  conftantly  to  attend  their  prefent  comrhander  marilial  Laudohn.  The 
■  place,  together  with  its  numerous  garrifons,  furrendered,  after  a  vigorous  reliftance, 
on  the  8  th  of  October.  Ihe  reft  of  the  campaign  was  little  elfe  than  a  fucceiiion 
of  the  mail  important  fucceifes ;  and  a  circumltance  that  did  not  a  little  contri- 
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bute  to  this,  was  the  fvftem  adopted  by  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  of  fuffering  the 
Turkilh  troops  to  march  out  of  the  feveral  places  they  garrifoned  without  molefta- 
tion.    Buchareft,  the  capital  of  VValachia,  fell  without  oppofition  into  the  hands 
of  prince  Cobourg  ;  while  Akerman  on  the  Black  Sea  was  reduced  by  the  RuOi- 
ans ;  and  Bender  furrendered  to  prince  Potenikin,  not  without  fufpicion  of  finifter 
praftices,  on  the  15th  of  November.    One  only  check  prefented  itfelf  to  the  allied 
arms.    The  garrifon  of  Orfova  difplayed  the  moft  indexible  conftancy^  and  mar- 
flial  Laudohn  was  obliged  to  raife  the  liege  of  this  place  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, after  having  remained  before  it  for  a  period  of  fix  weeks.    In  a  fiiort  time 
after,  the  fiege  was  renewed,  and  Orfova  was  reduced  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1790.- 
After  the  reduftion  of  Orfova,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  languor  on  the  pai't 
of  Auftria ;   and  in  the    month  of  June  a  conference  was  agreed  upon  at, 
Reichenbach,  at  which  the  minifters  of  PrulTia,  Auftria,  England,  and  the  United 
Provinces  affifted,  and  at  which  alfo  an  envoy  from  Poland  was  occafionally  prefent. 
After  a  negociation,  which  continued  till  the  17th  of  Auguft,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  peace  fliould  be  concluded  between  the  king  ot  Hungary  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
that  the  bafis  of  this  treaty  Ihould  be  a  general  furrender  of  all  the  conquefts  made 
by  the  former,  retaining  only  Choczim  as  a  fccurity  till  the  Porte  fliould  accede  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  when  it  was  alfo  to  be  reftored.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  of  Pruffia  gave  up  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  even  promifed  his  alliftance 
in  reducing  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  king  of  PrulTia  was  lefs  fuccefsful  in  his  mediation  with  Ruffia.  Catherine 
had  not,  like  Leopold,  an  imperial  crown  at  ftake,  which,  unfubftantial  as  it  is, 
has  always  its  charms  with  thofe  who  are  educated  in  the  habitual  adoration  of 
rank  and  dignities.  Her  conquefts  alfo  on  the  fide  of  Turkey  were  too  important 
to  be  ealily  relinquiflied  j  and  the  confidered  her  dignity  attacked  by  the  infolent 
ftyle  of  Pruffian  mediation.  The  fubft^ce  of  her  anfvver  to  the  Pruifian  memorial 
was  therefore,  "  That  the  ^mprefs  of  Ruffia  would  make  peace  and  war  with 
whom  fhe  pleafed,  without  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power." 

The  campaign  of  1791  opened  on  the  part  of  Ruffia  with  the  taking  of  Mac- 
zin,  on  the  4th  ot  April,  by  prince  Gallitzin  ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  viftory  on  the 
12th  by  the  fame  general,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brailow,  the  Turks  loft  not  lefs 
than  4000  men,  and  upwards  of  100  officers,  befides  many,  pieces  of  cannon  On 
the  14th  the  Ruflian  arms  experienced  a  check,  by  which  they  loft  about  700  men, 
and  were  obliged  to  relinquifli  the  intention  of  befieging  Brailow.    After  rein- 
forcing this  place,  the  vizir  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  near  Siliftria ; 
and  by  means  of  a  bridge  which  he  threw  acrofs  the  river,  his  advanced  pofts  were 
enabled  to  make  incuriions  on  the  oppofite  fide.    The  ability  of  the  vizir,  and  the 
valour  of  the  Turks,  were  however  exerted  in  vain  againft  the  difcipline  and  ex- 
perience of  European  armies.    In  the  month  of  June,  15,000  Turks  were  defeated 
by  a  party  of  cavalry  under  general  Kutufow.    On  the  3d  of  July  the  fortrefs  of 
Anape  was  taken  by  general  Gudowitfch,  and  the  garrifon  to  the  amount  of  6,000 
men  made  prifoners.    This  event  was  followed  on  the  9th  of  the  fame  month  by 
a  fignal  victory  which'  prince  Repnin  obtained  near  Maczin  over  a  body  of  70,000, 
the  flower  of  the  Turkilh  army.    The  Ottomans  left  upwards  of  4000  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  and  loft  their  entire  camp  equipage,  colours,  and  30  pieces  of 
cannon.    The  Ruffians  are  faid  to  have  loll  only  150  men  killed,  and  between  z 
and  300  wounded. 

While  the  war  was  thus  vigoroufly  carried  on,  the  mediating  powers  were  not 
inactive.  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia,  in  particular,  declared  themfelves  determined 
to  fupport  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  force  the  emprefs  to  peace  upon  the  bafis 
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of  a  Jlatus  quo.  Of  the  mterference  of  Britain  in  this  difpute,  we  have  treated  more 
largely  in  another  place.  To  the  firft  applications  of  the  Engliili  ininifter  the  em- 
prefs  anfwered  in  nearly  the  fame  terras  in  which  fhe  had  before  replied  to  the 
memorial  of  Pruilia — "  That  the  Britifti  court  would  not  be  permitted  to  diftate 
the  terms  of  peace."  In  the  courfe  of  the  negociation,  however,  her  demands  be- 
came more  moderate  ;  and  as  the  northern  powers,  and  particularly  Denmark,  be- 
gan to  exert  themfelves  for  the  prevention  of  hoftilities,  flie  confined  her  views  to 
the  pofleirion  of  Oczakow,  with  the  diftrift  extending  from  the  Bog  to  the  Niefter,. 
and  even  then  providing  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  latter  river.  The  negoci- 
ation was  protrafted  to  the  iith  of  Auguft,  when  at  length  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  czarina  and  the  Porte,  nearly  upon  thefe  terms: — terms,  which,  con- 
fidering  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  war,  cannot  be  accounted  very  difadvantageous  to  the 
Porte,  who  has  loft  a  fortrefs  more  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  annoying  Ruffia,  than 
for  defending  its  own  territories ;  but  certainly  of  confiderable  importance  to  Ruf- 
fia, which,  by  this  cefTion,  has  fecured  the  peaceable  poifeffion  of  the  Crimea. 

It  is  computed  that  in  the  laft  war  Turkey  loft  200,000  foldiers,  Ruffia  1 00,000  j 
the  Auftrians,  who  fell  in  battle,  or  in  the  unhealthy  marflies,  are  fuppofed  to  ex- 
ceed 130,000. 

The  new  divifion  of  Poland  is  not  likely  to  prove  agreeable  to  the  Porte ;  the 
fertile  province  of  the  Ukraine,  from  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turkifli  em- 
peror's dominions,  and  being  one  of  the  diftrifts  lately  feized  by  Ruflia,  muft  in  any 
future  war  become  very  convenient  to  the  latter  court,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
eftablifliments  and  magazines.  The  policy  of  the  court  of  Conftantinople  proba- 
bly  m.ay  view  thefe  approaches  as  preliminary  fteps  to  a  fimilar  attack  upon  the 
difciples  of  Mahomet. 

Intelligence  was  received  at  Conftantinople  in  December  1 793,  that  Giafar  Khan, 
fovereign  of  the  Chiras,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  or  Perfia,  had  been  de- 
throned by  his  brother,  Mahomet  Khan,  who  entered  into  the  poffeffion  of  his  do- 
minions. This  new  Perfian  ufurper  is  now  threatening  the  Turkifti  dominions 
with  a  powerful  invafion.  A  far  more  formidable  enemy  has  lately  arifen  in  Ara- 
bia, who  menaces  the  Sublime  Porte  with  no  lefsthan  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion.  This  enemy  is  a  Scheich  Hujabi,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous Arabian  tribe,  encamped  between  Mecca  and  BalTora.  He  profeffes  to 
deny  the  divine  miffion  of  Mahomet,  the  fanftity  of  the  Alcoran,  and  all  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  Mahometanifm.  He  and  his  tribe  adore  the  Divinity  in  the 
open  field,  defpifing  the  inftitution  of  mofques  or  temples.  Thefe  new  feftaries.- 
feem  to  menace  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  contain  immenfe  treafure. 

The  divan  is  at  prefent  fo  far  from  taking  any  fteps  inimical  to  the  new  republic 
of  France,  that  it  feems  to  have  more  predileftion  for  its  caufe  than  avowed  amity 
for  that  of  the  powers  combined  againft  it'. 

Selim  III.  Grand  Signior,  born  in  1761,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Turkey  o^, 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  late  fultan,  April  7,,  1789. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  40007  between  I  ^°  longitude. 
Breadth  2400  3  1  30  and   72  north  latitude. 

r,  T  TT  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  defire  him  to  depend  upon 

rJOUNDARIES.      I    ^1  ^      •  1  1  £-^1  ,^ 

JL  the  accounts  given  us  by  geographers,  or  the  extent,  limits, 
and  fituations  of  thefe  vaft  regions.  Even  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  and  her  miniftry 
are  ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with  the  Chinefe,  the  Perfians,  and  other  nations. 
Tartary,  taken  in  its  fulleft  extent,  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  North ; 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft ;  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
on  the  South  ;  and  by  Mufcovy  on  the  Weft. 

Grand  Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns.         Sq.  M. 

■NT   .1      a  A-  T      f  Kamtfchatka  Tartars  7  f  Kamtfchatka 

ISorth-eaft  divifion  [j^^^,^^-  Tartars  1  1  Jakutlkoi 

rBratlki  "J  r  Bratflci  ^ 

South-eaft  divifion  ^Thibet   and  Mogul    Tar-W  p^,^^^*"  C  985,380 


tars 


'  )  Polon 
(.Kudak 


Nor,h-wea  divifion  {  }  [ 

c  n.  J-  -r      f  Circaflian    and   Aftracan  7  f  Terki 

South-weit  divilion  <  ^  (  i  \n 

I     lartary  3  c  Altracan 

^Siberia  1  r  Tobollk 

Middle  divifion      <  Kalmuc  Tartary  >  ^  Bocharia  850,000 

C Ufheck  Tartary  *  '  Saniarcand  339,840 

Kamtfchatka  is  a  great  peninfula,  which  extends  from  North  to  South  about  fe- 
ven  degrees  thirty  minutes.  It  is  divided  into  four  diftritls,  Bolcherelk,  Tigil- 
ikaia  Krepoft,  Vcrchnei  or  Upper  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog,  and  Niihnei  or  Lower 
Kamtfcatkoi  Oftrog. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  are  Caucafus  in  Circaflia  and  thofe 
of  Taurus  and  Ararat  fo  contiguous  to  it,  that  they  appear  like  a  continuation  of 
the  fame  mountain,  which  crofles  all  Afia,  from  Mongrelia  to  the  Indies,  and  the 
mountains  of  Stolp,  in  the  North. 

Seas.]    Thefe  are  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  vv^hich  runs  a  courfe  of  two 
thoufand  miles;  the  Oby,  which  divides  Afia  from  Europe ;  the  Tabol,  Irtis  ,Ge- 
nefa  or  Jenfka ;  the  Burrampooter,  the  Lena,  and  the  Argun,  which  divides  the 
RufiTian  and  Chinefe  empires. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  |    The  air  of  this  country  is  very  different,  by  reafon  of 
AND  PRODUCE.      J  its  vaft  extent  from  north  to  fouth  ;  the  northern  parts 
reaching  beyond  the  arftic  polar  circle,  and  the  fouthern  being  in  the  fame  lati- 
tudes with  Spain. -France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Turkey. 
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Nova  Zembla,  and  Ruffian  Lapland,  are  moft  uncomfortable  regions  ;  the  earth, 
which  is  covered  with  fnow  nine  months  in  the  year,  being  extremely  barren,  and 
every  where  incumbered  with  unwholefome  marfhes,  uninhabited  mountains,  and 
impenetrable  thickneffes.    The  climate  of  Siberia  is  cold,  but  the  air  pure  and 
wholefome  ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  obferyes,  that  its  inhabitants  in  all  probability  would 
live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  if  they  were  not  fo  much  addifted  to  fpirituous  liquors. 
Siberia  produces  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  almoft  to  the  60th  degree  of  northern  la- 
titude.   Cabbages,  radiflies,  turnips,  and  cucumbers,  thrive  here  tolerably  well : 
but  fcarcely  any  other  greens.    All  experiments  to  bring  fruit  trees  to  bear,  have 
hitherto  proved  vain :  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  induftry  and  patience 
may  at  length  overcome  the  rudenefs  of  the  climate.    Currants  and  ftrawberries 
of  feveral  forts  are  faid  to  grow  here  in  as  great  perfedion  as  in  the  Englifli 
gardens.     Herbs,  as  well  medicinal  as  common,  together  with  various  edible 
roots,  are  found  very  generally  here:   but  there  are  no  bees. in  Siberia.  Aftra- 
can,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Tartary,  are  extremely  fertile,  owing  more  to 
nature  than  induftry.    The  parts  that  are  cultivated  produce  excellent  fruits  of  al- 
moft all-the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  efpecially  grapes,  which  are  reckoned  the 
largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world.    Their  fummers  are  very  dry  ;  and  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  beginning  of  O6lober,  the  air  is  peftered,  and  the  foil  fometimes  ruined, 
by  incredible  quantities  of  locufts.    Mr  Bell,  who  travelled  with  the  Ruffian  am- 
baifador  to  China,  reprefents  fome  parts  of  Tartary  as  defirable  and  fertile  coun- 
tries, the  grafs  growing  fpontaneoufly  to  an  amazing  height.    The  country  of 
Thibet  is  the  higheft  in  Afia,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  elevated  region,  which 
gives  rife  to  the  rivers  of  India  and  China,  and  thofe  of  Siberia  and  other  part$ 
of  Tartary. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  It  is  faid  that  Siberia  contains  mines  of  gold, 
filver,  copper,  iron,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  loadftones ;  a  fort  of  large  teeth  found 
here  creates  difpute  among  the  naturalifts,  whether  they  belong  to  elephants  or 
fiffies. 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  other 
land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  horfes  are, of  a  good  fize  for  the  faddle,  and  very  hardy ;  "as  they  run  wild  till 
they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  they  are  generally  headftrong.  Near  Aftracan  there 
is  a  bird  called  by  the  Ruffians  baba,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  fomething  larger  than 
a  fwan  ;  he  has  a  broad  bill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag  that  may  contain  a  quart  or 
more  ;  he  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  on  feeing  a  ffioal  or  fry  of  fmall  fiffies, 
fp reads  his  wings  and  drives  them  to  a  ffiallow  where  he  gobbles  as  many  of  them 
as  he  can  put  into  his  bag,  and  then  going  affiore,  eats  them  or  carries  them  to  his 
young.    Some  travellers  take  this  bird  to  be  the  pelican. 

The  forefts  of  Siberia  are  well  flocked  with  a  variety  of  animals,  fome  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  Thefe  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  food 
and  cloaths ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  furniffi  them  with  commodities  for  an  advan- 
tageous trade.  Siberia  may  be  confidered  as  the  native  country  of  black  foxes, 
fables,  and  ermines,  the  fkins  of  which  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  part  of  the 
.  world.  "  Horfes  and  cattle  are  in  great  plenty,  and  fold  at  low  prices. 

The  Bos  grunniens  of  Linnaeus,  or  grunting  ,ox,  which  inhabits  Tartary  and 
Thibet,  hath  a  tail  of  uncommon  beauty,  full  and  flowing,  of  a  glc'Jy  and  filky 
texture.  Thefe  tails  are  a  confiderable  article  of  exportation  from  Thibet,  The 
Indians  faften  fmall  bundles  of  the  hair  to  a  handle,  which  they  ufe  for  fly-flaps  j 
the  Chinefe  dye  tufts  of  it  with  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  to  decorate  their  caps,  and  the 
Turks  employ  it  as  ornaments  to  their  ftandards  i  by  fome  erroneoufly  called 
horfe- tails. 
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Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  j  We  can  form  no  probable  con- 
cvsTOMs,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.'  j  jcfture  as  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tartary  ;  but  from  many  circumftances  they  are  far  from  being  pro- 
portional to  its  extent.  They  are,  in  general,  ftrong  made,  ftout  men ;  their  faces 
broad,  their  nofes  flattilh,  their  eves  fmall  and  black,  but  very  quick  ;  their  beards 
are  fcarcely  vilible,  as  they  continually  thin  them  by  pulling  up  the  hairs  by 
the  roots. 

The  beauty  of  the  Circaffian  vv^omen  is  a  ftaple  commodity ;  for  parents  make 
no  fcruple  of  felling  their  daughters  to  recruit  the  feraglios,  or  rather  harems,  of 
the  great  men  of  Turkey  and  Perfia.  1  hey  are  purchafed,  when  young,  by  mer- 
chants, and  taught  fuch  accorapliflmients  as  fuit  their  capacities  to  render  them 
more  valuable  ao-ainft  the  dav  of  fale. 

According  to  ftlr.  hruce,  the  Circaflian  women  are  extremely  well  fliaped,  with 
exceeding  fine  features,  fmooth,  clear  complexions,  and  beautiful  black  eyes,  which 
with  their  black  hair  hanging  in  two  treffes,  one  on  each  fide  the  face,  give  them 
a  moft  lovely  appearance  :  they  wear  a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a 
fine  white  cloth  tied  under  the  chin.    During  the  fummer  they  all  wear  only  a. 
thin  garment  of  divers  colours,  open  fo  low  before,  that  one  may  fee  below  their' 
navels :  this,  with  their  beautiful  faces  always  uncovered,  (contrary  to  the  cuftom  . 
of  moll:  of  the  other  provinces  in  thofe  parts),  their  good  humour  and  lively  freedom 
in  converfation,  contributes  to  render  them  very  defirable :  they  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  chafte,  although  it  is  an  eftabliilied  point  of  good  manners  among 
them,  that  as  foon  as  any  perfon  comes  to  fpeak  to  the  wife,  the  hufband  goes  out 
of  the  houfe.    Their  language  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  neighbouring 
Tartars,  although  the  chief  people  among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  of  the  Ruf- 
fian i  the  apparel  of  the  men  of  Circaflia  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Nagay- 
ans,  only  their  caps  are  fomething  larger,  and  their  cloaks  being  likewife  of  coarfe  ■ 
cloth  or  fheep-fkins,  are  faftened  only  at  the  neck,  with  a  firing,  and  as  they  are. 
not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  they  turn  them  round  according  to  the 
wind  and  weather. 

The  Tartars  are  in  general  great  wanderers ;  in  their  peregrinations  they  fet  out 
in  the  fpring,  their  number  in  one  body  being  frequently  10,000,  preceded  by  their 
flocks  and  herds.  When  they  come  to  an  inviting  fpot,  they  live  upon  it  till  the 
verdure  is  confumed.  They  have  little  money,  except  what  they  get  from  their  , 
neighbours  the  RuiTians,  Perfians,  or  Turks,  in  exchange  for  cattle  :  with  this  they 
purchafe  cloth,  filks,  fi:uflFs,  and  other  apparel  for  their  women.  They  have  few 
mechanics,  except  thofe  who  make  arms.  They  avoid  all  labour  as  the  greatefr , 
flavery ;  their  only  employment  is  tending  their  flocks,  hunting,  and  .managing 
their  horfes.  If  they  are  angry  with  a  perfon,  they  wifli  he  may  live  in  one  fixed 
place,  and  work  like  a  Rufiian.  Among  themfelves  they  are  focial,  and  extremely 
hofpitable  to  fl:rangers  and  travellers,  who  confidentially  put  themfelves  under  their 
protection.  They  are  naturally  of  an  eafy  chearful  temper,  always  difpofed  to 
laughter,  and  feldom  depVeflTed  with  care  or  melancholy.  There  is  a  fi:rong  refem- 
blance  between  the  northern  and  independent  Tartars  and  fome  nations  of  Ca- 
nada in  North  America  ;  particularly,  when  any  of  their  people  are  infirm  through  . 
great  age,  or  feized  with  difi:empers  reckoned  incurable,  they  make  a  fmall  hut 
for  the  patient  near  fome  river,  in  which  they  leave  him  with  fome  provifions,  and 
feldom  or  never  return  to  vifit  him.  On  fuch  occafions  they  fay  they  do  their  pa-  - 
rents  a  good  oflice,  in  fending  them  to  a  better  world.  Notwithftanding  this  be- 
haviour, many  nations  of  the  Tartars,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth,  are  tractable, 
humane,  and  fufceptible  of  pious  and  virtuous  fentiments.  Their  affettion  for 
their  fathers,  and  their  fubmilUon  to  their  authority,  cannot  be  exceeded  j  and 
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this  noble  quality  of  filial  love  has  diftinguiflied  them  in  all  ages.  Hiftory  tells  us, 
that  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  having  invaded  them  with  all  the  forces  of  I-is  empire, 
and  the  Scythians  retiring  by  little  and  little,  Darius  fe.nt  an  ambalTador  to  demand 
where  it  was  they  propofed  to  conclude  their  retreat,  and  when  they  intended  to 
begin  fighting.  They  returned  for  anfwer,  "  That  they  had  no  cities  or  cultivated 
fields,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  flioud  give  him  battle  ;  but  when  once  he  was 
come  to  the  place  of  their  fathers'  monuments,  he  fliould  then  underftand  in  what 
manner  the  Scythians  ufed  to  fight." 

The  Tartars  are  inured  to  horfemanfliip  from  their  infancy ;  they  feldom  appear 
on  foot.    They  are  dextrous  in  fliooting  at  a  mark,  infomuch  that  a  Tartar,  while 
at  full  gallop,  will  fplit  a  pole  with  an  arrow,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 
The  drefs  of  the  men  is  very  fimple,  and  fit  for  a6tion ;  it  generally  confifts  of  a 
fliort  jacket,  with  narrow  fleeves  made  of  deer  fkin,  having  the  fur  outward ; 
trowfers  and  hofe  of  the  fame  kind  of  fkin,  both  of  one  piece,  and  tight  to  the 
limbs.    The  Tartars  live  in  huts  half  funk  under  ground  3  they  have  a  fire  in  the 
middle,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  benches  round  the  fire  to 
fit  or  -lie  upon.    This  feems  to  be  the  common  method  of  living  among  all  the 
northern  nations,  from  Lapland  eaftward  to  the  Japanefe  ocean.    In  the  extreme 
northern  provinces,  during  the  winter,  every  family  burrows  itfelf  under  ground ; 
and  we  are  told,  that  fo  fociable  are  they  in  their  difpofitions,  that  they  make  fub- 
terraneous  communications  with  each  other,  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  to  live  in  an 
inviiible  city.    The  Tartars  are  immoderately  fond  of  horfe-flefli,  efpecially  if  it  be 
young,  and  a  little  tainted,  which  makes  their  cabins  extremely  naufeous.  Though 
horfe-flelh  be  preferred  raw  by  fome  northern  tribes,  the  general  way  of  eating  it  is 
after  it  has  been  fmoked  and  dried.    The  Tartars  purchafe  their  wives  with  cattle. 
In  their  marriages  they  are  not  very  delicate.    Little  or  no  difference  is  made  be- 
tween the  child  of  a  concubine  or  flave,  and  that  of  the  wife  3  but  among  the  heads 
of  tribes  the  wife's  fon  is  always  preferred  to  the  fucceflion.    After  a  wife  is  turned 
of  forty  {he  is  employed  in  menial  duties  as  another  fervant,  and  as  fuch  mufl  attend 
the  young  wife  who  fucceeds  to  her  place ;  nor  is  it  uncommon,  in  fome  of  the 
more  barbarous  tribes,  for  a  father  to  marry  his  own  daughter. 

The  defcendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are  ftill  mofl  of  them  idolaters.' 
They  confifl:  of  many  nations,  entirely  differing  from  each  other  in  their  manner  of 
living,  religion,  language,  and  countenances.  But  in  this  they  agree,  that  none  of 
them  follow  agricultue,  which  is  carried  on  by  fome  Tartar  tribes,  chiefly  by 
thofe  converted  to  Chriflianity.  A  few  of  them  breed  cattle,  and  others  follow 
hunting.  The  population  of  Siberia  has  been  much  increafed  fince  it  became  a 
Ruffian  province ;  for  the  RulTians  have  founded  therein  a  number  of  tovv^ns,  for- 
treffes,  ajid  villages.  Notwithftanding  which  it  prefents  but  a  void  and  defert  viewj 
Jince,  by  its  extent  it  is  capable  of  fupporting  feveral  millions  more  than  it  at  pre- 
fent  contains.  For  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  other  Tartars  belonging  to  the 
Ruffian  empire,  we  refer  to  our  account  of  that  country. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Tartars  is  varioufly  modified  by  that  of  their 
neighbours;  for  it  partakes  of  the  Mahometan,  the  Gentoo,  the  Greek,  and  even 
the  Fopilh  religions.  Some  of  them  are  idolaters,  and  worlhip  little  rude  images 
dreflfed  up  in  rags.  Each  has  his  own  deity,  with  whom  he  makes  very  free  when 
matters  do  not  go  according  to  his  mind. 

The  CircaPiians  are  Pagans,  for  notwithftanding  theyufe  circumcifion,  they  have 
neither  prieft,  alcoran,  or  mofque.  Every  body  here  offers  his  own  facrifice  at 
pleafare,  for  which,  however,  he  has  certain  days,  eflabliflied  rather  by  cuflom 
than  any  pofitive  command:  their  mofl  folemn  facrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of 
itheir  nearefl  friends,  upon  which  occafion  both  men  and  women  meet  in  the  field 
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to  be  prefent  at  the  offering,  which  is  a  he-goat ;  and  having  killed  it,  they  flay  it, 
and  llretch  the  Ikin  with  the  head  and  horns  on,  upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  long 
pole,  placed  commonly  in  a  quickfet  hedge,  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it),  and  near 
the  place  the  facrifice  is  offered  by  boiling  and  roafting  the  fiefli,  which  they  af- 
terwards eat.  When  the  fealt  is  over,  the  men  rife,  and  having  paid  their  ado- 
ration to  the  fkin,  and  muttering  certain  prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and  the 
men  conclude  the  ceremony  with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  aqua  vita?,  and  often 
with  a  quarrel. 

But  the  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  and  Laffa,  a  large 
tra£t  of  Tartarv,  bordering  upon  China,  are  moft  worthy  of  attention.    The  Thibe- 
tians  are  governed  by  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Delai  Lama,  who  is  not  only  fubmitted 
to,  and  adored  by  them,  but  is  alfo  the  great  objeft  of  adoration  for  the  various 
tribes  of  Heathen  Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  vail  traft  of  continent  v^^hich 
ftretches  from  the  banks  of  the  VVolga,  to  Korea  on  the  fea  of  Japan.  He  is  not  only 
the  fovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Deity  on  earth  :  but,  as  fuperflition  is. 
ever  the  ftrongefl  where  it  is  moft  removed  from  its  objeft,  the  "more  remote  Tar- 
tars abfolutely  regard  him  as  the  Deity  himfelf.    They  believe  him  to  be  im- 
rrortal,  and  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every  year  they  come  up  from 
different  parts,  to  worihip  and  make  rich  offerings  at  his  ihrine :  even  the  emperor 
of  China,  who  is  a  Manchou  Tartar,  does  not  fail  in  acknowledgments  to  him  in 
his  religious  capacity,  though  the  Lama  is  tributary  to  the  emperor,  and  a£tually 
entertains,  at  a  great  expence,  in  the  palace  of  Peking,  an  inferior  Lama,  deputed 
as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.    The  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  reputed  the  mofl  or- 
thodox among  the  Thibetians  is,  that  when  the  Grand  Lama  feems  to  die,  either, 
of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his  foul  in  faft  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation,  to  look  for- 
another  younger  or  better,  and  it  is  difcovered  again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by- 
certain  tokens  known  only  to  the  lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears. 
In  1774,  the  Grand  Lama  was  an  infant,  which  had  been  difcovered  fome  time  be- 
fore by  the  Tayolhoo  Lama,  who  in  authority  and  fantlity  of  charatfer  is  next  to^ 
the  Grand  Lamia,  and  during  his  minority  afts  as  chief.    The  lamas,  who  form 
the  moft  numerous,  as  well  as  the  moft  powerful  body  in  the  ftate,  have  the  prieft- 
hood  entirely  in  their  hands;  and,  befides,  fill  up  many  monaftic  orders,  which 
are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them.    The  refidence  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  at-. 
Patoli,  a  vaft  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks  of  the  Burrampooter,  about  fevem 
miles  from  Laffa.    The  Englifli  Eaft  India  Company  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lama, 
in  1774*.    The  religion  of  Thibet,  though  in  many  refpefifs  it  differs  from  that, 
of  the  Indian  Bramins,  yet  in  others  has  a  great  affinity  to  it.    The  Thibetians 
have  a  great  veneration  for  the  cow,  and  alfo  highly  refpett  the  waters  of  the. 
Ganges,  the  fource  of  which  they  believe  to  be  in  heaven.    The  Sumiiaffes,  or  In- 
dian pilgrims,  often  vifit  Thibet  as  an  holy  place,  and  the  Lama  aKvays  entertains:- 
a  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.    Befides  his  religious  influence  and  au-- 
thority,  the  Grand  Lama  enjoys  unlimited. power  throughout  his  dominions,  whichi 
are  very  extenfive,  and  ftretch  to  Bengal. 

Another  religion,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Tartars,  is  that  of  Scha-- 
manifm.    The  profeffors  of  this  religious  fe£l  believe  in  one  fupreme  God,  the  ^ 
Creator  of  all  things.    They  believe  that  he  loves  his  creation,  and  all  his  creatures 
that  he  knows  every  thing,  and  is  all  powerful;  but  that  he  pays  no  attention  to^ 
the  particular  aftions  of  men,  being  too  great  for.  them  to  be  able  to  ofiend  or; 

*  The  fort  of  Dellamcotta,  which  commanded  the  principal  upafs  through  the  ridge  of  thfe  Bootan ; 
mountains,  was  taken  by  ftorm  by  captain  Jones,  in  1773,  and  the  fame  of  this  exploit  roadexthe  Thi-- 
beiians  fue  for  peace. 
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.  pleafe'him.  But  thev  alfo  maintain,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  divided  the  go- 
vei-nment  of  the  world,  and  the  deftiny  of  men,  among  a  great  number  of  fubaltern 
divinities,  under  his  command  and  control,  but  who  neverthelefs  generally  a6l  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancies ;  and  therefore  mankind  cannot  difpenfe  with  ufing 
all  the  means  in  their  power  for  obtaining  their  favour.  They  likewife  fuppofe, 
that,  for  the  moft  part,  thefe  inferior  deities  abominate  and  punith  premeditated 
villainy,  fraud,  and  cruelty.  They  are  all  firmly  perfuaded  of  a  future  exiftence ; 
but  they  have  many  fuperftitious  notions  and  praftices.  Among  all  the  Schamanes, 
-women  are  confidered  as  beings  vaftly  inferior  to  men,  and  are  thought  to  have 
been  created  only  for  their  fenfual  pleafure,  to  people  the  world,  and  to  look  after 
Jioufchold  affairs :  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  they  are  treated  with 

•  Severity  or  contempt. 

Learning.]  The  reader  may  be  furprifed  to  find  this  article  in  fpeaking  of- 
Tartars  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  under  Zingis  Khan  and  Tamerlane^ 
-and  their  early  defcendants,  Aftracan  and  the  neighbouring  countries  were  the 
feats  of  learning  as  well  as  empire.  Modern  luxury,  be  it  ever  fo  fplendid,  falls 
Ihort  of  the  magnificence  of  thofe  princes ;  and  fome  remains  of  their  tafte  in  archi- 
tecture are  ftill  extant,  but  in  fpots  fo  defolate  that  they  are  almoft  inaccefi!ible.  The 
encouragement  of  learning  v/as  the  firft  care  of  the  prince,  and  it  was  generally- 
cultivated  by  his  own  relations  or  principal  grandees.  They  wrote  in  the  Perfian 
and  Arabic  tongues ;  and  their  hiftories,  many  of  which  are  ftill  extant  in  manu- 
fcript,  carry  with  them  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  authenticity. 

Curiosities.]  Thefe  are  comprehended  in  the  remains  of  the  buildings  left 
by  the  above  mentioned  great  conquerors  and  their  fucceflbrs.  Remains  of  ditches 
and  ramparts  are  frequently  met  with,  ^which  heretofore  either  furrounded  towns, 
HOW  quite  demoliflied,  or  defended  camps,  forts,  or  caftles,  the  veftiges  of  which 
are  often  to  be  difcovered.  The  flabode,  or  Tartarian  fuburb  of  Kafimof,  on  the 
Oha,  feeras  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  a  khan.  In  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of 
that  city  is  a  round  and  elevated  tower,  called  in  their  language  Mifquir,  a  fort  of 
'temple.  Here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  palace  ;  and  in  one  of  the  ma- 
farets,  or  burial  places,  is  a  very  confiderable  maufoleum,  all  which  edifices  are 
built  of  hewn  ftone  and  bricks.  From  an  Arabic  infcription  we  learn,  that  the  khan 
Schagali  was  buried  there  in  the  962,d  year  of  the  hegira,  or  the  1520th  of  the 
Chriftian  a^ra.  Near  Mount  Caucafus  are  ftill  very  conliderable  remains  of  Mad- 
fchar,  a  celebrated  city  of  former  times.  Near  Derbent  are  numerous  tombs  covered 
with  cylindrical  ftones,  exceeding  the  ufual  ftature  of  men,  with  Arabic  infcriptions. 

-  In  the  environs  of  Aftracan  the  ruins  of  ancient  Aftracan  are  very  vifible  ;  and  the 
rubbifti  and  ramparts  of  another  refpe£table  town  ftill  exift  near  Tzaritzin,  on 
the  left  fliore  of  the  Wolga.  A  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kama  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  above  mentioned  river,  are  many  fuperb  monuments  of  the  ancient  city 
Bulgaria,  confifting  of  towers,  mofques,  houfes  and  fepulchres,  all  built  of  ftone  or 
brick.  The  oldeft  epitaphs  have  been  there  more  than  eleven  centuries,  and 
the  moft  modern  at  leaft  four  hundred  years.  Not  faj  from  hence,  on  the  Tfche- 
remtfcham,  a  little  river  that  runs  into  the  Wolga,  are  found  ruins  fomewhat  more 
injured  by  the  depredations  of  time:  they  are  thofe  of  Boulymer,  an  ancient  and 
very  confiderable  city  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Tartars  have  ereiSted  upon  its  fite 
the  fmall  town  of  Bilyairik. 

in  the  fortrefs  of  Kafaa  is  a  monument  of  the  ancient  Tartarian  kingdom  of  that 
name.  Its  lofty  walls  are  fo  broad,  that  they  ferve  at  prefent  for  ramparts  ;  the 
turrets  of  which,  as  well  as  the  old  palace  of  the  khan,  are  built  of  hewn  ftone. 
Afcending  the  river  Kafanha,  we  meet  with  the  ftrong  ramparts  of  the  old  iiafan. 
JMe^ar  the  Oufa  are  cemeteries  full  of  innumerable  infcriptions,  and  feveral  fepul- 
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chral  vaults.  The  ramparts  of  Sibir,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tartary,  are  flill  feen 
about  Tobollk  upon  the  Irtifch.  The  lofty  walls  or  Tontoura  appear  yet  in  the 
Baraba,  a  little  gulf  of  the  river  Om  ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oural  are  the 
ditches  of  the  city  Saratfchik.  There  are  other  ruins  in  Siberia;  r>nd  the  defert  of 
Kirguis  abounds  in  relics  of  opulent  cities.  Some  gold  and  filver  coins  have  been 
found  there,  with  feveral  manufcripts  neatly  written,  which  Av'cre  carried  to  Pc- 
terlburg.  In  1720  there  were  found  in  Kalmuc  Tartary  a  fubterraneous  houfe  of 
ftone,  fome  urns,  lamps,  and  ear-rings,  an  equeftriah  flatue,  an  Oriental  prince 
with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  two  women  feated  on  thrones,  and  a  roll  of  manu- 
fcripts, which  was  fent  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at 
Paris,  and  proved  to  be  in  the  language  of  Thibet.  About  80  miles  from  Laffa 
is  the  lake  Palte,  or  Jangfo  ;  of  fuch  extent,  according  to  the  natives,  that  it  re- 
quires 18  days  to  walk  round  it.  In  the  middle  of  it  are  iflands,  one  of  which  is 
the  feat  of  the  LamiJJh  Turcopama,  or  \}^q  great  regeuerate,  in  whom  the  Thibetians 
think  a  divine  fpirit  inhabits  as  in  the  Great  Lama.  The  quantity  of  gold  orna- 
ments found  in  the  tombs  of  Siberia,  and  of  elegant  workmanfliip,  as'  bracelets, 
collars  in  the  fliape  of  ferpents,  vafes,  crowns,  rings,  bucklers,  fabres^  figures  of 
animals,  Tartar  idols,  &c.  is  furprizing.  It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  burial-places 
were  made  about  the  time  of  Zinghis  Khan,  and  that  the  fuperftition  prevailed  in 
thofe  parts,  of  departed  fouls  following  the  fame  kind  of  life  they  did  in  this 
world,  and  therefore,  on  the  death  of  a  prince,  they  facrificed  his  favourite  wife, 
&c.  and  buried  Avith  him  his  arms  and  other  valuable  things. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Of  thefe  we  know  little  but  the  names,  and  that  they 
are  in  general  no  better  than  fixed  hordes.  They  may  be  faid  to  be  places  of  abode 
rather  than  towns  or  cities,  for  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  under  any  regular  govern- 
ment, or  that  they  can  make  a  defence  againft  an  enemy.  The  few  places,  how- 
ever, that  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  divifions  of  this  country,  merit  notice. 
Tobollk  and  Aftracan  are  confiderable  cities ;  the  firll  contains  1  5,000,  and  the 
latter  70,000  inhabitants.  Forts,  villages,  and  towns,  have  alfo  been  lately  erefted 
in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  for  civilizing  the  inhabitants,  and  rendering  them  obe- 
dient to  the  Ruffian  government. 

Teki,  the  capital  of  Circaffian  Tartary,  is  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain  on  an  iQand 
formed  by  the  rivers  Teki  and  Buftrow,  and  is  garrifoned  by  2000  regulars,  and 
1000  Corfacks.  It  is  fortified  with  ramparts  and  baftions  in  the  modern  llyle,  well 
ftored  with  cannon,  and  has  always  a  confiderable  garrifon  in  it,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  governor.  The  Circaffian  prince  who  refides  here,  is  allowed  five  hun- 
dred Ruffians  for  his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjefts  are  permitted  to  dwell 
within  any  part  of  the  fortifications.  Ever  fince  the  redu6iion  of  thofe  parts  to  the 
obedience  of  Ruffia,  they  have  put,  in  all  places  of  ftrength,  not  only  Ruffian  gar- 
rifons  and  governors,  but  magiftrates,  and  priefts  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  ;  yet  the  Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by  their  own  princes,  lords,  and 
judges;  but  thefe  adminifter  jultice  in  the  name  of  the  emprefs,  and  in  matters  of 
importance,  not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian  governors,  being  all  obliged 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  Imperial  majefty. 

Tarku  is  the  capital  of  Dageftan,  and  contains  3000  houfes,  two  ftories  hio-h, 
platformed  at  top  for  vs^alking.  The  Tartars  of  this  province  are  numerous^  and 
Mahometans,  governed  by  a  lliefkal,  whofe  office  is  eleflive.  The  city  of  Der- 
■bent  is  fituated  on  the  Cafpian  ffiore,  and  called  the  frontier  of  Ferfia.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  firll:  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  he  here  received  th;  vifi't 
■from  the  Amazonian  queen  Thaleftris.  It  is  now  inclofed  with  a  bi'oad  ftrong  vt-all, 
built  with  large  fquare  ftones,  hard  as  marble,  from  the  quarries  in  Caucafus.  Laffa 
is  a  fniall  city,  but  the  houfes  are  of  ftone,  .and  are  fpacious  and  lofty. 
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Commerce  and  manufactures.]  This  head  makes  no  figure  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  Tartaiy,  their  chief  traffic  confifting  in  cattle,  the  line  ox  tails,  flcins,  bea- 
vers, rhubarb,  mufk,  and  fifh.  The  Aftracans,  notwithftanding  their  interruptions 
by  the  wild  Tartars,  carry  on  a  conliderablc  traffic  with  Perfia,  to  which  they  e-x- 
port  leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  fome  European  manufactures.  The 
Bucharians  alfo  are  a  very  commercial  people:  their  caravans  travel  through  a 
great  part  of  Afia,  and  traffic  with  Thibet,  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  Ruiria.  1  heir 
principal  marts  are  Tomfk  and  Orenburgh  Gold  duft  is  often  found  in  the  fand 
of  the  rivers  of  Bucharia. 

History.]  Though  it  is  certahi  that  Tartary,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Scythia,  peopled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  furniihed  thofe  amazing  fwarms 
of  warriors  that  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  is  now  but  very  thinly  inha- 
bited ;  and^hofe  fine  provinces,  where  learning  and  the  arts  refided,  are  now  fcenes 
of  horror  and  barbarity.  This  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  dreadful  maflacres 
made  among  the  natives  by  the  two  above-mentioned  conquerors  and  their  defcend- 
ants  ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  in  their  hiftories  than  their  putting  to  the  fword 
three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  people  in  a  few  days. 

The  country  of  Ufbec  Tartary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  more  powerful  empire 
than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece.  It  was  not  only  the  native  country,  but  the  fa- 
vourite refidence  of  Zingis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who  enriched  it  with  the  fpoils 
of  India  and  the  eaftern  world.  The  former,  about  the  year  1200  made  himiclt 
matter  of  thcfe  regions,  which  form  at  this  day  the  Afiatic  part  of  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire ;  and  his  fon  Baton  Sagin  conquered  Southern  Ruffia,  and  peopled  it  with 
Tartar  colonies,  which  are  now  confounded  or  blended  with  the  Ruffians.  Long 
and  heavily  did  the  Tartar  yoke  gall  the  neck  of  Ruffia, -till  alleviated  by  divilions 
among  the  conquerors.  But  not  till  the  time  of  Ivan  III.  who  afcended  the  Ruf- 
fian throne  in  1462,  were  the  Ruffians  delivered  from  thefe  warlike  invaders. 
Ivan  repeatedly  defeated  them,  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Kafan  and  other  pro- 
vinces, and  made  his  name  refpe£fed  in  all  that  quarter. 

Tamerlane's  fame  hath  been  more  permanent  than  that  of  Zingis  Khan.  His 
defeat  of  the  Turkiffi  emperor  Bajazet  hath  been  before  noticed  in  the  hiftory  of 
that  nation.  The  honour  of  being  allied  to  him  is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the 
Khans  and  petty  princes  of  Tartary,  but  by  the  emperor  of  Indoflan  himfelf.  The 
capital  of  this  country  is  Bokaria,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Bucharia;  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  39  degrees  15  minutes,  and  13  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  once  famous  city  of  Samarcand,  the  birth-place  of  Tamerlane,  who 
died  in  the  year  1405. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  common  compofe  innumerable  tribes, 
who  range  at  pleafure  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  old  patriarchal  manner. 
Their  tribes  are  commanded  by  feparate  Khans  or  leaders,  who,  upon  parti- 
cular emergencies,  eledt  a  great  Khan,  invelled  with  a  paramount  power  over 
ftrangers  as  well  as  natives,  and  whofe  forces  often  amount  to  100,000  horfemen. 
His  palace  is  a  military  ftation,  which  is  moved  and  fliifted  according  to  the  chance 
of  war,  and  other  occafions.  When  the  vaft  dominions  of  Zenghis  Khan  fell  to 
pieces  under  his  fuccefTors  in  the  i6th  century,  the  Mogul  and  Tartar  hordes,  who 
had  formed  one  empire,  again  feparated,  and  have  fince  continued  diftinft. 

Befides  what  may  be  learned  from  their  hiftory  and  traditions,  the  ftandard  or 
colours  of  the  refpetf ive  tribes  form  a  diflin£f  ive  mark,  whereby  each  Tartar  knows 
the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  Thefe  marks  of  diftincfion  confifl  of  a  piece  of 
Chinefe  linen,  or  other  coloured  fluffs,  fufpended  on  a  lance,  twelve  feet  in  leno-th 
among  the  Pagan  Tartars.  The  Mahometan  Tartars  write  upon  their  fiandards 
the  name  of  God,  in  the  Arabic  language.    The  Kalmucs  and  the  Mogul  Tartars 
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diftinguilh  theirs  by  the  name  of  fome  animal ;  and  as  all  the  branches  or  divlfions 
of  a  tribe  preserve  the  figure  drawn  upan  the  ftandard  of  that  tribe,  adding  only 
the  particular  denomination  of  each  branch,  thofe  ftandards  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
a.  genealogical  tree  or  table. 

The  Tartars  are  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  Ruffian,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul, 
the  Perlian,  and  the  Tiu'kifli  empires ;  each  of  whom  are  pufliing  on  their  con^ 
<.]^uofts  in  this  extenfive,  and  in  fome  places,  fertile  country.  The  Khans  pay 
tribute,  or  acknowledgment  of  their  dependency,  to  one  or  other  of  their  powerful, 
njeighbours,  who  treat  them  with  caution  and  lenity;  as  the  friendfliip  of  thefe  bar- 
barians is  often  of  the  utraoil  confequence.  Some  tribes  maintain  total  indepen- 
djcncy ;  and  when  united  form  a  powerful  body,  and  of  late  have  been  very  for- 
r^idable  to  their  neighbours,  particularly  to  the  Chinefe,  as  w;e  lliall  mention  in 
Oiur  accoimt  ot  that  empire.  The  method  of  carrying  on  vyar  by  devaftation  is 
vpry  angient  among  the  Tartars,  and  prattifed  by  all  of  them  from  the  Danube 
ealtward.  This  circumftance  renders  them  a  dreadful  enemy  to  regular  troops, 
who  mufr  thereby.be  deprived  of  fublillence  ;  while  the  Tartars,  having  always 
njiany  fpare  horfes  ta  kill  and  eat,  are  at  no  lofs  for  provifions. 
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SiTU-ATION  AND  ExTENT. 


Miles. 

Length  14507 
Breadth  1260  J 


Degrees. 


between  $  2°  ^"^  4^  north  latitude, 
t  98  and  123  ea.il  longitude. 
Chinefe  Tartary. 


Sq.  Miles. 

1,105,10a 

.  644,000 


Boundaries.]  J 


T  is  bounded  by  the  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  an  amazing  ftone 
wall,  of  five  hundred  leagues  in  length,  on  the  North ;  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Narth  America,  on  the  Eaft ;  by  the  Chinefian 
Sea,  South  ;  and  by  Tonquin,  and  the  Tartarian  countries  and  mountains  of  Thibet 
and  Ruffia,  on  the  Weft. 

Divisions.]  The  great  divifion  of  this  empire,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  and  the  abbe  Grolier,  in  his  general  Defcription  of  China,  is 
into  fifteen  provinces  (excluiive  of  lliat  of  Lyau-Tong,  which  is  fituated  without 
the  Great  Wall,  though  under  the  fame  dominion) ;  each  of  which  might,  for  their 
largenefs,  tertility,  populoufnefs,  and  opulence,  pafs  for  fo  many  diftinct  kingdoms. 
We  have  the  following  account  of  the  divifion  of  this  kingdom  from  the  beft  au- 
thority.   It  will  be  of  ufe  in-  confulting  the  map. 
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C         H  I 
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Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

CHINESE  TARTARY. 

This  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sibe- 
ria;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  Kamtf- 
chatka  and  the  eaftern  fea  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  China ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  country 
of  the  Kalmouks,  who  are  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  Cafpian  fea,  and  Cafghar. 

EASTERN  CHINESE  TARTARY 

Extends  north  and  fouth  from  the  41ft 
to  the  55  th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
eaft  and  weft  from  about  the  137th  degree 
of  longitude  to  the  eaftern  fea  Ft  is  hniind- 
ed  on  the  north  by  Siberia  j  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Gulf  of  Lea-tong  and  Corea  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  eaftern  fea ;  and  on  the  wefi 
by  the  country  of  the  Moguls.    The  coun- 
try is  divided  into  three  grand  departments. 

Pe-l'cheli 

Kiang-nan 

Kiang-li 

Fo-kien 

Tehe-kiang 

Hou-quang 

Ho-nan 

Chang-tong 

Chan-fi 

Chenfi 

Se-tchuen 
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Quan-fi 

Yun-nan 

Koei-Teheou 

Fekin 

Kiang-ning-fou 

Nan-tchang-fou 

Fou-tcheou-fou 

Hang-tcheou-fou 

Vou-tchang-fou 

Cai-fong-;  ou 

Tfi-nan-fou 

Tai-yuen-fou 

Si-no-an-fou 

Tching-tou-fou 

wdlilUll- 

Quei-ling-fou 

YiOnan-fou 

Koei-Yang 

States  tributary  to  China. 

Corea 
Ton-king 

Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cochin  China 
Thibet 

The  country  of  Ha- 
The  ifles  of  Lieou  ] 

mie 

cieou 

Chen-yang 

Kirin 

Tritcicar 

Mougdon 

Kirin 

Tritcicar 

But  it  is  neceflary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  information  contained  in  Du 
Halde's  voluminous  account  of  China,  is  drawn  from  the  papers  of  Jefuits,  and 
other  monks  fent  hither  by  the  pope,  but  whofe  millions  have  been  at  an  end  for 
above  half  a  century.  Some  of  thofe  fathers  were  men  of  penetration  and  judg- 
ment, and  had  great  opportunities  of  information  ;  but  their  accounts  of  this  em- 
pire are  juftly  to  be  fufpefted.  They  had  powerful  enemies  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  footing  by  magnifying  their  own  labours 
and  fucceifes,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  Chinefe  empire  If  their  accounts 
are  to  be  received  with  much  caution,  much  more  are  thofe  of  fucceeding  travel- 
lers, who  have  feldom  penetrated  farther  into  the  empire  than  was  neceffary  for 
the  purpofe  of  trade. 

Name.]    It  is  probably  owing  to  a  Chinefe  word,  fignifying  Middle,  from  a  no 
tion  entertained  by  the  natives  that  their  country  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  world. 
■  Mountains.]    China,  except  to  the  north,  is  a  plain  country,  and  contains  no 
remarkable  mountains. 

Rivers  and  water.]  The  chief  are  the  Yamour  and  the  Argun,  which  are 
the  boundary  between  the  Ruflian  and  Chinefe  Tartary ;  the  Croceus,  or  Whambo, 
or  the  Yellow  River; the  Kiam,  or  the  Blue  River;  and  the  Tay.  Common  water 
in  China  is  often  fo  bad  that  it  muft  be  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 

Bays.]    The  chief  are  thofe  of  Nankin  and  Canton. 

Canals.]  The  commodioufnefs  and  length,  of  the  canals  of  the  Chinefe  are 
wonderful.  The  chief  of  them  are  lined  with  hewn  ftone  on  the  fides,  and  they  are  fo 
deep  that  they  carry  large  veffels,  and  fometimes  extend  above  1000  miles  in  length 
lliat  Is  a  moft  celebrated  canal  which  extends  from'Canton  as  far  as  Pekin,and  which 
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forms  a  communication  between  the  fourthern  and  northern  provinces.  This  work, 
which  is  called  The  Royal  Canal,  is  fix  hundred  leagues  in  length  ;  and  its  naviga- 
tion is  no  where  interrupted  but  by  the  mountain  Mcliing,  where  paOen gel's  are 
obliged  to  travel  ten  or  twelve  leagues  over  land.  In  this  principal  canal  many 
others  end,  which  ftretch  out  into  the  country,  and  form  a  communication  between 
the  neighbouring  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  private' 
canals  have  been  made  by  the  mdullry  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  cities  and 
towns,  who  have  fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence  to  obtain  an  eafy  conveyance 
of  their  goods  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  veffels  which  navigate 
thefe  canals  are  provided  with  all  the  conveniencies  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
by  feme,  that  in  China  the  water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land.  The 
canals  are  furniOied  with  ftone  quays,  and  fometimes  with  bridges  of  an  amazing 
conftruction.  The  navigation  is  flow,  and  the  veflels  fometimes  drawn  by  men. 
No  precautions  are  wanting,  that  could  be  formed  by  art  or  perfeverance,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  paffengers,  in  cafe  a  canal  is  crolfed  by  a  rapid  river,  or  expofed  to 
torrents  from  the  mountains.  Thefe  canals,  and  the  variety  that  is  feen  upon  their 
borders,  renders  China  delightful  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  fertile,  even  in  places  na- 
turally barren  and  difagreeable. 

Forests.]  Such  is  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  are  not  encumbered 
with  forerts  ;  but  no  country  is  better  fitted  for  producing  timber  of  all  kinds. 
They  fufiTer  none  to  grow  but  for  ornament  or  ufe,  or  on  the  fides  of  mountains, 
from  whence  the  trees,  when  cut  down,  can  be  conveyed  by  water. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  this  empire  varies  much,  according  to 
local  fituation.  Towards  the  north  it  is  fliarp,  in  the  middle  mild,  and  in  the  fouth 
hot.'  All  travellers  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  China,  and  of  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  plains.  Neither  inclofure,  hedges,  nor  ditches  are  feen 
in  them ;  fcarcely  is  there  to  be  found  a  fingle  tree :  fo  careful  is  the  hufbandmaii 
not  to  lofe  the  fmalled  portion  of  his  land.  The  plains  of  the  northern  provinces 
produce  wheat,  thofe  of  the  fouth,  rice,  becaufe  the  country  is  low,  and  even  co- 
vered with  water.  In  feveral  provinces  there  are  two  crops  in  a  year  ;  and  even 
in  the  interval  between  the  harvefts,  the  people  fow  feveral  kinds  of  pulfe,  and  other 
fmall  grain.  The  culture  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rice  fields,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  are  clothed  and  fed,  is  extremely  ingenious.  The  rare  trees^ 
and  aromatic  productions,  either  ornamental  or  medicinal,  that  abound  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  China,  and  fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  cotton-tree,  \\\<t  produce  of  which  forms  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  branches 
of  Chinefe  commerce,  is  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 
Even  on  the  very  day  that  the  labourers  have  reaped  their  grain,  they  fow  cotton 
in  the  fam^e  field,  after  having  turned  up  the  earth  llightly  with  a  rake.  When  the 
rain  or  dew  has  moiftened  the  ground,  a  flirub  is  feen  infenfibly  fpringing  up,  whicli 
rifes  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  The  flowers  appear  about  the  beginning,  or  to- 
wards the  middle  of  Augufl:.  They  are  generally  yellow  but  fometimes  red.  To 
the  flower  fucceeds  a  button,  which  increafes  in  the  form  of  a  pod,  till  it  acquires, 
the  fize  of  a  walnut.  The  fortieth  day  after  the  flower  has  appeared,  this  pod 
burfts,  divides  itfelf  into  three  parts,  and  difcovers  three  or  four  fmall  cotton  balls 
of  a  bright  white  colour,  the  figure  of  which  is  almoft  like  that  of  thofe  produced 
bv  filk-worms.  Thefe  fmall  downy  balls,  when  freed  from  the  feeds  by  an  inge- 
nious procefs,  is  then  carded  and  fpun  ;  and  afterwards  made  into  cloth. 

The  tallow-tree  has  a  iliort  trunk,  a  fmcoth  bark,  crooked  branches,  red  leaves 
fnaped  like  a  heart,  and  is  about  the  height  of  a  common  cherry-tree.  "  Its  fruit 
has  all  the  qualities  of  our  tallow,  and  when  manufattured  with  oil  ferves  th.e 
natives  as  candles  j  but  for  want  of  purifying,  as  vv'c  purify  tallow  in  Europe,  it 
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fmells  ftrong,  nor  is  the  light  clear.  Of  the  other  trees  peculiar  to  China,  are 
fome  which  yield  a  kind  of  flour  ;  fonie  partake  of  the  nature  of  pepper.  "J  he 
guru  of  fonie  is  poifonous,  but  affords  the  fineil  black  Japan  in  the  world.  The 
Chincfe,  nuthwithllanding  their  induftry,  are  fo  wedded  to  their  ancient  cuftoms 
that  thefe  trees  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  meliorated  by  cultivation.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  their  richefl:  fruits,  which,  in  general,  are  far  from  being  fo  delicious  as 
thofe  of  Europe,  or  indeed  of  America.  This  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  grafting, 
or  inoculation  of  trees,  and  other  branches  of  experimental  gardening. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw-lilk,  which  fo  much 
iibounds  in  China,  and  above  all,  the  tea-plant,  or  flirub.  It  is  planted  in  rows, 
and  pruned  to  prevent  its  luxuriancy.  Notwithftanding  our  long  intercourfe  with 
Chiira,  writers  are  ftill  divided  about  the  different  fpccies  and  culture  of  this  plant. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  green  and  bohea  grows  on  the  fame  fhrub,  but  that 
the  latter  receives  fome  kind  of  preparation,  which  takes  away  its  raking  qualities^ 
and-  gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  '1  he  other  kinds,  which  go  by  the  names  of  imperial, 
congo,  .linglo,  and  the.  like,  probably  owe  their  differences  to  the  qualities  of  the 
foil  on  which  they  refpetfively  grow.  It  is  thought  that  the  fineft,  which  is  callcci 
the  flower  of  tea,  is  imported  o^■cr-!and  to  Ruflia  but  there  fccms  to  be  little  dif- 
ference in  the  efletts  of  different  teas  on  the  human  body.  Thegreateft  is  between 
the  bohea  and  the  green. 

The  Portugueic  had  the  ufe  of  tea  long  before  the  Englifli,but  it  was  introduced 
among  the  latter  before  the  Reiloration,  lince  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  firft  act 
of  parliament,  that  fettled  the  excife  on  the  king  for  life  in  1660.  Catharine  of 
Lifbon,  wife  to  Charles  II.  rendered  the  ufe  of  it  common  at  court.  The  ginfengy 
fo  famous  among  the  Chinefe  as  the  univerfal  remedy, -and  monopolifed  even  by 
their  emperors,  is  now  found  to  be  but  a  common  root,  and  is  plentiful^  in  North 
America.  When  brought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  diftinguiflied  for  its  healing  qua- 
litiesand  this  inflance  alone  ought  to  teach  us  with  what  ,  caution  the  former 
accounts  of  China  are  to  be  read.  The  ginfeng,  however,  is  a  native  of  the  Chi- 
nefe Tartary.  ^  _  . 

Metals  and  minerals.]  China  (if  we  are  to  believe  naturalifts)  produces  all 
metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world.  White  copper  is  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  and  is  fo  pure  and  fine  that  it  approaches  near  to  filver.  Thofc  who  are  de- 
fu'ous  of  preferving  its  fplendor  and  beautiful  colour,  add  to  it  a  fifth  part  of  filver. 
The  gold  mines  are  but  flightLy  worked,  for  fuch  is  the  policy  of  the  Chinefe, 
that  they  have  always  feared,  that  if  their  men  fliould  be  expofed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  thefe  artificial  riches,  they  would  be  induced  to  forfake  the  more  ufeful  la,-, 
hours  of  agriculture.  The  currency  of  gold  is  principally  fupplied  by  the  grains 
the  people  pick  up  in  the  fand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The  filver  fpecie  is  fur- 
'  niflied  from  the  mines,  of  Honan. 

Iron,  lead,  and  tin  mines  muff  be  very  common,  fmce  thefe  metals  are  fold  at 
a  low  rate  throughout  the  empire  ;  and  it  appears  from  very  authentic  documents, 
that  the  ufe  of  iron  in  particular  was  very  ancient  there.  Quarries,  and  coal-mines, 
abound  in  almoft  every  province.  Coals  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  provinces  of  Chen-fi,  Chan-fi,  and  Fe-tcheli ;  they  are  ufed  by  workmen 
in  their  furnaces,  in  all  kitchens,  and  in  the  floves  with  which  the  Chinefe  warm 
their  apartments  during  winter. 

Population  and  inhabitants.]  According  to  fome  accounts,  there  are  fifty- 
eight  millions  of  inhabitants  in  China  ;  and  all-  between  twenty  and  fixty  years  of 
age  pay  an  annual  tax.  But  according  to  father  Amiot,  who  was  at  great  pains 
to  inveffigatc  this  point,  it  would  feem  that  China  contains,  at  prefent,  two  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.    This  enormous  population  the  abbe  Grofier  endeavours 
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to -prove,  by  a  detail  of  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  fifteen  provinces,  to  be  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  The  extreme  populoufnefs  of  China  often  occafions  dearths, 
and  fometimes  famine.  Parents,  who  cannot  fupport  their  female  cliildren,  are  al- 
lowed to  call:  them  into  the  river ;  but  they  farten  a  gourd  to  the  child  that  it  may 
lioat  on  the  water  ;  and  companionate  people  are  often  moved  by  its  cries  to  fave  it 
from  death.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  perfons,  are  middle-fized,  their  faces  broad, 
their  eyes  black  and  fmall,  their  nofes  rather  iliort.  They  have  peculiar  ideas  of 
beauty.  They  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  by  the  roots  with 
tweezers,  leaving  a  few  ftraggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tartar  princes 
compel  them  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and,  like  Mahometans,  to  wear  only 
a  lock  on  the  crown.  Their  complexion  towards  the  north  is  fair,  towards  the 
fouth  fwarthy,  and  the  fatter  a  man  is,  they  think  him  the  handfomer.  Men  of 
quality  and  learning,  who  are  not  much  expofcd  to  the  fun,  are  delicately  com- 
plexionedj  and  they  who  are  bred  to  letters  Jet  the  nails  of  their  fingers  grow  to 
an  enormous  length,  to  Ihew  that  they  are  not  employed  in  manual  labour. 

The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump  rofy  lips,  black  hair,  regular  features,  and 
a  delicate,  though  florid  complexion.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  is  reckoned  a 
principal  part  of  their  beauty,  and  no  fwathing  is  omitted,  when  they  are  young, 
to  .give  them  that  perfetlion,  fo  that  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to 
totter  rather  than  walk.  This  fanciful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by 
the  ancient  Chinefe,  to  palliate  their  jealoufy. 

To  enter  into  all  the  ftarch  ridiculous  formalities  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  of 
their  men  ot  quality  when  paying  or  receiving  vifits,  would  give  little  information, 
and  lefs  amufement.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  legiilators  of  China  looking 
upon  fubmilhon  and  fubordination  as  the  corncr-ftones  of  all  fociety,  devifed  thofe 
outward  marks  of  refpect,  ridiculous  as  they  appear  to  us,  as  the  teft  of  duty  and 
refpecf  from  inferiors  to  fuperiors;  and  their  capital  maxim  was,  that  the  man  who 
was  deficient  in  civility  was  void  of  good  fenfe. 

The  Chinefe  in  general  have  been  reprefented  as  the  moil  diflioneft,  low,  thieving- 
fet  in  the  world,  employing  their  natural  quicknefs  only  to  improve  the  arts  of 
cheating  the  nations  they  deal  with,  efpecially  the  Europeans,  but  they  obferve  that 
none  but  a  Chinefe  can  cheat  a  Chinefe.  They  are  fond  of  law-difputes  beyond 
any  people  in  the  world.  Their  hypocrify  is  without  bounds  ;  and  the  men  of 
property  among  them  practife  the  moft  avowed  bribery,  and  the  loweft  meaneffes 
to  obtain  preferment.  It  ihould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  fome  of  the  late 
accounts  of  China  have  been  dravvn  up  by  thofe  who  were  little  acquainted  with 
any  parts  of  that  empire  but  the  fea-port  towns ;  in  which  they  probably  met  with 
manv  knavifh  and  deligning  people.  But  it  feems  not  juft  to  attempt  to  charafterife 
a  great  nation  by  a  tew  inibances  of  this  kind,  though  well  attefted;  and  we  appear 
not  to  be  iufhciently  acquainted  with  the  interior  parts  of  China  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  inhabitants.  By  fome  of  the  Jefuit 
miilionaries  the  Chinefe  feem  to  have  been  too  much  extolled,  and  by  the  later  wri- 
ters too  much  degraded. 

Dress.]  This  varies  according  to  the  diftinftion  of  ranks,  and  is  entirely  un 
dcr  the  regulation  of  the  law,  which  has  even  fixed  the  colours  that  diftinguifh 
the  ditferent  conditions.  The  emperor,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  have  alone  a 
right  to  wear  yellow;  certain  mandarines  are  intitled  to  wear  fatin  of  a  red  ground, 
but  only  upon  days  of  ceremony;  in  general,  they  are  clothed  in  black,  blue,  or 
violet.  The  colour  to  which  the  common  people  are  confined,  is  blue  or  black  j 
iand  their  drefs  is  ahvays  compofed  of  plain  cotton  cloth.  .  The  men  wear  caps  on 
their  heads  of  the  fafliion  of  a  bell ;  thofe  of  quality  are  ornamented  with  jewels. 
The  reft  of  their  drefs  is  eafy  and  loofe,  confilfing  of  a  vcft  and  a  fafli,  a  coat  or  a 
gown,  thrown  over  them,  fiik  boots  qviilted  with  cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  The 
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ladies  towards  the  fouth  wear  nothing  on  their  head.  Sometimes  their  hair  is  drawn 
up  in  a  net,  and  fonietimcs  it  is  diflievelled.  Their  drefs  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  the  men,  only  their  gown  or  upper  garment  has  very  large  open  fleeves.  The 
Chinefe  muSle  themfelves  up  clofely  in  the  morning  ;  as  the  heat  increafes  they 
gradually  throw  off  their  covering,  and  again  wrap  themfelves  up  at  the  approach 
of  evening. 

Marri  ages.]  The  parties  never  fee  each  other  in  China  till  the  bargain  is  con- 
cluded by  the  parents,  and  that  is  generally  when  the  parties  are  perfecf  children. 
Next  to  being  barren,  the  greateft  fcandal  is  to  bring  females  into  the  world ;  and 
jf  a  woman  of  a  poor  family  happens  to  have  three  or  four  girls  fucceffively,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  flie  will  expofe  them  on  the  high  roads,  or  caff  them 
into  a  river. 

Funerals.]  People  of  note  caufe  their  coffins  to  be  made,  and  their  tombs  to 
be  built  in  their  life-time.  No  perfons  are  buried  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  nor 
is  a  dead  corpfe  fuffered  to  be  brought  into  a  town,  if  a  perfon  died  in  the  coun- 
try. Every  Chinefe  keeps  in  his  houfe  a  table,  upon  which  is  written  the  names 
of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  before  which  they  frequently 
burn  incenfe,  and  proftrate  themfelves;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family  dies, 
the  name  of  the  great-grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  that  of  the  deceafed  is 
added. 

Language.]  The  Chinefe  language  contains  only  three  hundred  and  thirty 
words,  all  of  one  fyllable  :  but  then  each  v/ord  is  pronounced  with  fach  various 
modulations,  and  each  with  a  different  meaning,  that  it  becomes  more  copious 
than  could  be  eafily  imagined,  and  enables  them  to  exprefs,  themfelves  very  well  on 
the  common  occafions  of  life.  The  miffionaries,  who  adapt  the  European  charac- 
ters, as  well  as  they  can,  to  the  expreffion  of  Chinefe  words,  have  devifed  eleven 
different,  and  fome  of  them  very  compounded,  marks  and  afpirations,  to  fignify  the 
various  modulations,  elevations,  and  depreffions  of  the  voice,  which  diftinguifli  the 
feveral  meanings  of  the  fame  monofyllable.  The  Chinefe  oral  language  being  thus 
barren  and  contracted,  their  literature  is  comprifed  in  arbitrary  charafters,  Avhich 
are  amazingly  complicated  and  numerous  :  according  to  fome  writers  they  amount 
to  twenty-five  thoufand  ;  to  thirty  or  forty  thoufand,  according  to  others ;  but  the 
latefl  accounts  fay  they  amount  to  eighty  thoufand,  though  he  is  reckoned  a  vety 
learned  man,  who  is  matter  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand.  This  language  being 
v/holly  addreffed  to  the  eye,  and  having  no  affinity  with  the  oral,  the  latter  hath 
ffill  continued  in  its  original  uncultivated  ftate,  while  the  former  has  received  all 
poffible  improvements. 

The  Chinefe  charafters,  Mr.  Aftle  obferves,  which  are  by  length  of  time  be- 
come fymbolic,  were  originally  imitative ;  they  ftill  partake  fo  much  of  their  ori- 
ginal hieroglyphic  nature,  that  they  do  not  combine  into  words  like  letters  or  marks 
for  founds ;  but  we  find  one  mark  for  a  man,  another  for  a  horfe,  a  third  for  a  dog, 
and  in  ffiort  a  feparate  and  diftin£t  mark  for  each  thing  which  has  a  corporeal  form. 
The  Chinefe  alfo  ufe  a  great  number  of  marks  entirely  of  a  fymbolic  nature,  to 
jmprefs  on  the  eye  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  which  have  no  corporeal  forms, 
though  they  do  not  combine  thefe  lafi:  marks  into  words,  like  marks  for  founds  or 
lelters  ;  but  a  feparate  mark  is  made  to  reprefent  or  ftand  for  each  idea,  and  they, 
life  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  their  abridged  pi6ture-chara6ters,  which 
wre  originally  imitative  or  hieroglyphic. 

The  Chinefe  books  bcg'in  from  the  right  hand  ;  their  letters  are  placed  in  per- 
pendicular columns,  of  which  there  are  generally  ten  in  a  page..  They  are  read 
4ownwards,  bcgi]ining  from  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  paper.  Sometimes  a. title  is 
placed  horizouta.I!y,  and  this  likcwife  read  from  the  right  hand. 
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Gejjius  and  learning.]  The  g'onlus  of  the  Chinefe  is  peculiar  to  themfelres-. 
Thev  have  no  conception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  writing,  regular  in  architefture,  or 
natural  in  painting;  and  yet  in  gardening,  aiul  planning  their  grounds,  they 
hit  upon  the  true  fublime  and  beautiful.    They  perform  all  the  operations  of  arith- 
metic with  prodigious  quicknefs,  but  differently  from  the  Europeans.    Till  tlie 
latter  came  among  them,  they  were  ignorant  of  mathematical  learning,  and  all  its 
depending  arts.     They  had  not  any  good  apparatus  for  aftronomical  obfervations ; 
and  the  metaphylical  learning,  which  exifted  among  them,  was  only  known  to 
their  philofophers ;  but  even  the  arts  introduced  b\'  the  Jefuits  were  of  fliort  dura- 
tion, and  lafted  little  longer  than  the  reign  of  Cang-hi,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  our  Charles  II.  nor  is  it  very  probable  they  will  ever  be  revived.    It  has 
been  generally  faid,  that  they  underftood  printing  before  the  Europeans  ;  but  that 
can  be  only  applied  to  block-printing,  for  the  fufile  and  moveable  types  were  un- 
doubtedly Dutch  or  German  inventions.    The  Chinefe,  however,  had  almanacks, 
which  were  ftamped  from  plates  or  blocks,  many  hundred  years  before  printing  was 
difcovered  in  Europe. 

The  difficulty  of  maftering  and  retaining  fuch  a  number  of  arbitrary  marks  and 
characters,  as  there  are  in  what  may  be  called  the  Chinefe  written  language,  greatly 
retards  the  progrefs  of  their  erudition.    But  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
learning  is  attended  wdth  fuch  honours  and  revi^ards,  where  there  are  more 
powerful  inducements  to  cultivate  and  purfue  it.    The  literati  form  the  only  order 
of  nobles  in  China.    If  their  birth  be  ever  fo  mean  and  low,  they  become  man- 
darins of  the  higheft  rank,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  learning.    On  the 
other  hand,  however  exalted  their  birth  may  be,  they  quickly  fink  into  poverty 
and  obfcurity,  if  they  negleft  thofe  itudies  which  raifed  their  fathers.    It  has  been 
obferved,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  where  the  firft  honours  of  the  ffate 
He  fo  open  to  the  lowefl  of  the  people,  and  where  there  is  lefs  of  hereditary  great- 
nefs.  The  Chinefe  range  all  their  works  of  literature  into  four  clafTes.  The  firfl  is  the. 
clafs  of  King^  or  the  facred  books,  which  contains  the  principles  of  the  Chinefe 
religion,  morality,  and  government,  and  feveral  curious  and  obfcure  records,  rela- 
tive to  thefe  important  fubjefts.    Hiftory  forms  a  clafs  apart  ;  yet,  in  this  firft 
clafs,  there  are  placed  fome  hiftorical  monuments  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
religion  and  government,  and  among  others  the  Tekun-tficou,  a  work  of  Confucius, 
which  contains  the  annals  of  twelve  kings  of  Low,  the  native  country  of  that  il- 
luftrious  fage.    The  fecond  clafs  is  that  of  the  Su,  or  Che,  that  is,  of  hiflory  and 
the  hiflorians.    The  third  clafs,  called  TJu,  Tfe^  comprehends  philofophy  and  the 
philofophers,  and  contains  all  the  works  of  the  Chinefe  literati,  the  produ6tions 
alfo  of  foreign  fe£fs  and  religions,  which  the  Chinefe  confider  only  in  the  light  of 
philofophical  opinions,  and  all  books  relative  to  mathematics,  aftronomy,  phyfic, 
military  fcience,  the  art  of  divination,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  fciences  in  ge- 
neral.   The  fourth  clafs  is  called  Tele,  or  Mifcellanies,  and  contains  all  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Chinefe,  their  pieces  of  eloquence,  their  fongs,  romances,  tragedies, 
and  com-edies.    The  Chinefe  literati,  in  all  the  periods  of  their  monarchy,  have 
applied  themfelves  lefs  to  the  fludy  of  nature,  and  to  the  refearches  of  natural 
philofophy,  than  to  moral  inquiries,  the  pradical  fcience  of  life,  and  internal 
polity  and  manners.-    It  is  faid,  that  it  was  not  before  the  dynaily  of  the  Song,  in 
the  loth  and  nth  centuries  after  Chriil:,  that  the  Chinefe  philofophers  formed  hy- 
pothefes  concerning  the  fyflem  of  the  univerfe,  and  entered  into  difcuffions 
of  a  icholaftic  kind,  in  confequence,  perhaps,  of  the  intercourfe  they  had  long- 
kept  up  with  the  Arabians,  who  ftudied  with  ardour  the  works  of  Ariftotle.  And 
fmce  the  Chinefe  have  begun  to  pay  fome  attention  to  natural  philofophy,  their 
progrefs  in  it  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans. 
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The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  juftly  claimed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  made  ufe  of 
it  againft  Zingis  Khan  and  Tamerlai:ie.  They  feemto  have  known  nothing  offmali 
fire-arms,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  cannon,  which  they  call  the  fire- 
pan. Their  induilry  in  their  manufaclures  of  ftuffs,  porcelane,  japanning,  and  the 
like  fedentary  trades,  can  be  equalled  only  by  their  labours  in  the  field,  in 
their  junks  and  making  canals,  levelling  mountains,  raifmg  gardens,  and  navigating 
boats. 

Antiqjjities  and  curiosities.]  Few  natural  curiofities  prefent  themfelves 
in  China,  that  have  not  been  comprehended  under  foreign  articles.  Some  volca- 
noes, and  rivers  and  lakes  of  particular  qualities,  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire  ;  the  volcano  of  Linefung  is  faid  fometimes  to  make  fo  furious  a  dif- 
charge  of  fire  and  allies,  as  to  occafion  a  tempeft  in  the  air  ;  and  fome  of  their  lakes 
are  faid  to  petrify  fifhes  when  put  into  them.  The  artificial  curiofities  of  China  are 
ftupendous.  The  great  wall,  feparating  China  from  Tartary,  to  prevent  the  in- 
curiions  of  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  from  1200  to  1500  miles.  It  is 
carried  over  mountains  and  valleys,  and  reaches,  according  to  Mr.  Grofier,  froiii 
the  provinxe  of  Shenfi  to  the  Whang-Hay,  or  Yellow  Sea.  It  is  in  moft  places 
built  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  are  fo  well  tempered,  and  built  fo  clofely,  as  not 
to  admit  the  leaft  entrance  for  any  inftrument  of  iron,  that  though  it  has  flood 
for -1 800  years,  it  has  fuffered  but  little,  and  in  fuch  a  dry  climate  may  remain  in 
the  fame  condition  for  many  ages.  The  beginning  of  this  wall  is  a  large  bulwark 
of  ffone  raifed  in  the  fea,  in  the  province  of  Petcheli,  to  the  eaft  of  Peking  and  al- 
mofi:  in  the  fame  latitude  :  it  is  built  like  the  walls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  em- 
pire, but  much  wider,  being  tarraffed  and  cafed  with  bricks,  and  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  high.  It  is  flanked  with  towers,  two  bow-fhots  diftant  one  from 
the  other,  which  add  to  its  ftrength,  and  render  it  much  ealier  to  be  defended. 
One  third  of  the  able  bodied  men  in  China  were  employed  in  conftrufting  this 
wall,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  begun,  and  completely  finifhed  in  the  fliort  fpace  of 
five  years  ;  and  it  is  farther  reported,  that  the  workmen  flood  fo  clofe  for  many 
miles,  that  they  could  hand  the  materials  from  one  to  another.  P.  Regis,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  who  took  a  map  of  thefe  provinces,  often  flretched  a  line  on 
the  top,  to  meafure  the  balls  of  triangles,  and  to  take  diflant  points  with  an 
inflrument.  They  always  found  it  paved  wide  enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemen  to 
tJ'avel  a-breafl  with  eafe. 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent  on  their  tops,  temples,  monafteries,  and  other 
edifices.  The  Chinefe  bridges  cannot  be  fufhciently  admired.  They  are  built  fome- 
.  times  upon  barges  ftrongly  chained  together,  yet  fo  as  to  be  parted,  and  to  let  the 
vciTels  pafs  that  fail  up  and  down  the  river.  Some  of  them  run  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  and  confift  only  of  one  arch";  that  over  the  river  Saffrany  is  400  cubits 
long,  and  500  high,  though  a  lingle  arch,  and  joins  two  mountains  ;  and  fome  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  empire  are  faid  to  be  ftill  more  ftupendous.  The  triumphal 
arches  raifed  in  honour  of  their  great  men,  form  the  next  fpecies  of  artificial  curio- 
iitics.  Ihiough  they  are  not  built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  flyle  of  architecture,  yet 
they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful.  They  are  faid  to  be  eleven  hundred,  in  number, 
two  hundred  of  which  are  particularly  magnificent.  Their  fepulchral  monuments 
make  likcwifc  a  great  figure.  The  towers,  the  models  of  which  are  now  fo  com- 
mon in  Europe  under  tl)e  name  of  pagodas,  are  vaft  embellifhments  to  the  face 
of  their  country.  They  feem  to  be  conftrucfed  by  a  regular  order,  and  moft  of 
ihem  are  finilhed  with  exquifite  carvings  and  gildings,  and  other  ornaments.  That 
.at  Nanking,  which  is  200  feet  high,  and  40  in  diameter,  is  the  moft  admired.  It 
is  called  tlie  Porcelane  Tower,  becaufe  it  is  lined  with  Chinefe  tiles.  Their  tem- 
ples arc  chieliy  remarkable  for  the  fanciful  tafte  in  which  they  are  built,  for  their 
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capacloufnefs,  their  whimfical  ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols  they  cont^iin. ' 
The  Chinefe  are  remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  give  name  to  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal fellivals.  A  bell  of  Peking  weighs  120,000  pounds,  but  its  found  is  faid  to' 
be  difagreeable.  The  laft  curiolity  1  lhall  mention,  is  their  fire-^?v'orks,  which  in 
China,  exceed  thofe  of  all  other  nations.  Their  buildings,  except  their  pagodas, 
being  confined  to  no  order,  and  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  have  a  wdld 
variety,  and  a  pleafing  elegance  not  void  of  magnificence,  agreeable  to  the  eye  and 
the  imagination,  and  prcfent  a  diverfity  of  objects  not  to  be  found  in  European  ar- 
chite6ture. 

Chief  cities.]  The  empire  is  faid  to  contain  4400  walled  cities  ;  the  chief  of 
which  are  Peking,  Nanking,  and  Canton.  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  whole  em- 
pire of  China,  and  the  ordinary  reiidence  of  the  emperors,  is  fituated  in  a  very  fer- 
tile plain,  twenty  leagues  diilant  from  the  great  wall.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare,  and 
is  divided  into  two  cities:  that  which  contains  the  emperor's  palace  is  called  the 
Tartar  city,  becaufe  the  houfes  w^ere  given  to  the  Tartars  w^ien  the  prefent  family 
came  to  the  throne  ;  and  they  refuling  to  fuller  the  Chinefe  to  inhabit  it,  forced 
them  to  live  without  the  walls,  where  they  in  a  lliort  time  built  a  new  city  ;  wdiich^ 
by  being  joined  to  the  other,  renders  the  whole  ot  an  irregular  form,  fix  leagues  ia 
compafs.  The  walls  and  gates  of  Peking  are  of  tlie  furpriiing  height  of  fifty  cubits. 
To  that  they  hide  the  whole  city  ;  and  are  fo  broad,  that  centineis  are  placed  upon 
them  on  horfeback  ;  for  there  are  Hopes  within  the  city  of  confiderable  length,  by 
which  horfemen  may  afcend  the  w^alls  ;  and  in  feveral  places  there  are  houfes 
built  for  guard.  The  gates,  which  are  nine  in  number,  are  neither  embellifli- 
ed  with  ftatues,  nor  carvings,  all  their  beauty  confifting  in  their  prodigious  height, 
which  at  a  diftance  gives  them  a  noble  appearance.  The  arches  of. the  gates  are 
built  of  rnarble,  and  the  reft  with  large  bricks,  cemented  with  excellent  mortar. 
IVIoft  of  the  ftreets  are  built  in  a  direct  line ;  the  largeft  are  about  120  feet  broa^i, 
and  a  league  in  length.  The  fliops  w'here  they  fell  filks  and  China-ware  generally 
take  up  the  wdiole  ftreet,  and  afford  a  very  agreeable  profpeft.  Each  fliop-keeper 
places  before  his  fliop,  on  a  fmall  kind  of  pcdeflal,  a  board  about  twenty  feet 
high,  painted,  varnilhed,  and  often  gilt,  on  which  are  wTitten  in  large  chara6ters 
t-he  names  of  the  feveral  commodities  he  fells.  Thefe,  being  placed  on  each  fide 
of  the  ftreet  at  nearly  an  equal  diiiance  from  each  other,  have  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  houfes  are  poorly  built  in  front,  and  very  low,  moft  of  thera 
having  only  a  ground  ffoor,  and  none  exceeding  one  ftory  above  it.  Of  all  the 
buildings  in  this  great  city,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  imperial  palace,  the  gran- 
deur of  which  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  the  noblencfs  and  elegance  of  the  archi- 
tefture  as  in  tlie  multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  all  regularly  dif- 
pofed  :  for  within  the  walls  are  not  only  the  emperor's  houfe,  but  a  little  tow-n^ 
inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  a  multitude  of  artificers  employed  and 
kept  by  the  emperor  ;  but  the  houfes  of  the  courtiers  and  artificers  arc  low 
and  ill  contrived.  F.  Attiret,  a  French  Jefuit,  wlio  was  indulged  with  a  fight /of 
the  palace  and  gardens,  fays,  that  the  palace  is  more  than  three  miles  in  civcum- 
ference,  and  that  the  front  of  the  builcling  fliines  wdtli  gilding,  paint,  and  varniih, 
while  the  inlide  is  fet  off  and  furniQicd  with  every  thing  that  is  moft  beautiful  aad 
precious  in  China,  the  Indies,  and  Europe.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  large 
tracts  of  grounds,  in  which  are  raifed,  at  proper  diitances,  artificial  mountains,  from 
20  to  60  feet  high,  which  form  a  number  of  fmull  vallies,  plentifully  watered  bv 
canals,  which  uniting,  form  lakes  and  meres.  Beautiful  and  magnificent  bai'ks 
fail  on  thefe  pieces  of  water,  and  the  banks  are  ornamented  with  ranges  of  build- 
ings, not  any  two  of  which  are  faid  to  have  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  which 
diverfity  produces  a  very  pleafing  effeft.    Every  valley  has  its  houfe  of  pleafure, 
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Jar^^  enough  to  lodge  one  of  our  greateft  lords  in  Europe  with  all  his  retinue : 
many  of  thefe  houfes  are  built  with  cedar,  brought  with  a  vaft  expence  the  dift- 
ance  of  500  leagues.  Of  thefe  palaces,  or  houfes  of  pleafure,  there  are  more  than 
200  in  this  vaft  enclofure.  In  the  middle  of  a  lake,  which  is  near  half  a  league  in 
diameter  every  way,  is  a  rocky  ifland,  on  which  is  built  a  palace,  containing  more 
than  a  hundred  apartments.  It  has  four  fronts,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  magni- 
ficent ftrufture.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  particularly 
fuch  as  produce  beautiful  and  aromatic  flowers  ;  and  the  canals  are  edged  with- 
ruftic  pieces  of  rock,  difpofed  with  fuch  art,  as  exaftJy  to  refernble  the  wildnefs  of 
nature. 

"The  citv  of  Peking  is  computed  to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants;  the 
ftreets  arc  not  paved  ;  the  longeft  are  about  fix  miles,  crolling  each  other  at  right 
angles,  as  in  Fhiiadelphia,  and  from  90  to  130  feet  in  breadth.  The  houfes  are 
only  one  ftory  high.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  of  an  immenfe  height,  and  the 
principal  ftreets  terminate  at  the  gates,  v<^hich  are  very  magnificent.  Nanking  aifo 
is  faid  to  be  every  large  both  in  extent  and  populoufnefs,  Tienfin  is  fituated  at  the 
confluence  of  three  large  rivers,  and  is  a  place  of  extenfive  commerce.  Its  popu- 
lation (from  the  accounts  of  the  late  embafi!y)  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  thoufands 
but  by  millions,  the  burying-ground.  only,  an  immenfe  plain,  extends  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  appears  only  bounded  by  the  horizon.  Other  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  this  place  would  appear  incredible  were  they  recorded  here. 

The  greateft  port  in  China,  and  the  only  one  much  frequented  by  Europeans,  is 
Canton.  The  city  wall  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  with  very  pleafant 
walks  around  it.  From  the  top  of  fome  adjacent  hills^  oh  which  forts  are  built, 
you  have  a  fine  profpeft  of  the  country.  It  is  beautifully  interfperfed  with  moun- 
tains, little  hills  and  vallies,  all  green  ;  and  thefe  again  pleafantly  diverfified  with 
fmall  towns,  villages,  high  towers,  temples,  the  feats  of  mandarins  and  other  great 
men,  which  are  watered  with  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and  fmall  branches  from  the 
river  Ta ;  on  which  are  numberlefs  boats  and  junks,  failing  different  ways  through 
the  moft  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  city  is  entered  by  feven  iron  gates,  and 
withinfide  of  each  there  is  a  guard-houfe.  The  ftreets  of  Canton  are  very  ftraight, 
but  generally  narrow,  and  paved  with  flag-ftones.  There  are  many  pretty  build- 
ings in  this  city,  great  numbers  of  triumphal  arches,  and  temples  replete  with  images. 
The  ftreets  of  Canton  are  fo  crowded,  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  in  them  ;  yet  wo- 
men of  any  fafliion  are  feldom  to  be  feen,  unlefs  by  chance,  when  coming  out  of 
their  chairs.  There  are  great  numbers  of  market-places  for  filh,  flefli,  poultry,  ve- 
getables, and  all  kinds  of  provifions,  which  are  fold  very  cheap.  There  are  many 
private  walks  about  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  where  thofe  of  the  better  fort  have  their 
houfes,  which  are  very  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  whofebufinefs  lies  chiefly  in 
the  trading  parts  of  t\\Q  city,  where  there  are  only  fliops  and  warehoufes.  Few  of 
the  Chinefe  traders  of  any  fubftance  keep  their  families  in  the  houfe  where  they  do 
bufinefs,  but  either  in  th^  city,  in  the  more  remote  fuburbs,  or  farther  up  in  the 
country.  Ihey  have  all  fuch  a  regard  to  privacy,  that  no  windows  are  made  to- 
wards the  ftreets,  but  in  fliops  and  places  of  public  bufinefs ;  nor  do  any  of  their 
windows  look  towards  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  The  fliops  of  thofe  that  deal  in 
fiik  are  very  neat,  make  a  fine  fliow,  and  are  all  in  one  place:  for  tradefmen,  or 
dealers  in  one  kind  of  goods,  herd  together  in  the  fame  ftreet.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  in  this  city,  and  its  fuburbs,  1,200,000  people  ;  and  there  are  often  5000 
trading  velfels  tying  in  its  harbour. 

,  Trade  and  manufactures.]  China  is  fo  happily  fituated,  and  produces  fuch 
a  variety  of  materials  for  manufaftureSj  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  land 
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of  indullry  ;  but  it  is  an  Induftry  without  tafte  or  elegance,  though  carried  on  with 
valt  art  and  neatnefs.  They  make  paper  ot"  the  bark  of  bamboo,  and  other  trees,, 
as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not  comparable,  for  records  or  printing,  to  the  European* 
Their  ink,  for  the  ufe  of  drawing,  is  well  known  in  England,  and  is  faid  to  be  made 
of  oil  and  lamp-black.  The  antiquity  ot  their  printing,  which  they  perform,  by  cut- 
ting their  characters  on  blocks  of  wood,  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  manufac- 
ture of  that  earthen  ware,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  China,  was  long  a  fecret 
in  Europe,  and  carried  immenfe  fums  from  thence.  Though  the  Chinefe  affett  to 
keep  that  manufatlure  llill  a  fecret,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  principal  material 
is  a  prepared  pulverized  earth,  and  that  feveral  European  countries  far  exceed  the 
Chinefe  in  manufafturing  this  commodity  *.  The  Chinefe  filks  are  generally  plain 
and  flowered  gaufes,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  in  that 
country,  where  the  art  of  rearing  hlk-worms  was  firft  difcovered.  They  manufac- 
ture lilks  likewife  of  a  more  durable  kind,  and  their  cotton,  and  other  cloths,  are 
famous  for  furnithing  a  light  warm  wear. 

Their  trade,  it  is  well  known,  is  open  to  all  the  European  nations,  with  whom 
they  deal  for  ready  money  ;  for  fuch  is  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  Chinefe,  that 
they  think  no  manufattures  equal  to  their  own.  But  it  is  certain  that  fnice  the 
difcovery  of  the  porcelane  manufactures,  and  the  vaft  improvements  the  Euro- 
peans have  made  in  the  weaving  branches,  the  Chinefe  commerce  has  been  on  the 
decline. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  original  plan  of  the  Chinefe  go- 
vernment was  patriarchal,  almoft  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word.  Duty  and 
obedience  to  the  father  of  each  family  was  recommended  and  enforced  in  the 
moft  rigorous  ma'-iner  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  emperor  was  confidered  as  the 
father  of  the  whole.  His  mandarins,  or  great  officers  of  Hate,  were  looked  upon  as 
his  fubifitutes ;  and  the  degrees  of  fubmiffion  which  were  due  from  the  inferior 
ranks  to  the  lupenor,  were  fettled  and  obferved  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  preci- 
lion,  and  in  a  manner  that  to  us  feems  highly  ridiculous.  This  fimple  claim  of 
obedience  required  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  render  it 
effectual ;  and  the  Chinefe  legiilators,  Confucius  particularly,  appear  to  have  been 
men  of  wonderful  abilities.  They  enveloped  their  maxims  in  a  number  of  mylti- 
cal  appearances,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  people  with  awe  and  veneration.  The  manda- 
rins had  modes  of  fpeaking  and  writing  different  from  thofe  of  other  fubjects,  and 
the  people  v^'ere  ta>  ght  to  believe  that  their  princes  partook  of  divinity,  fo  that 
they  were  feldom  feen,  and  more  feldom  approached. 

Though  this  fyftem  preferved  the  public  tranquillity  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  yet  it  had  a  fundamental  defect  that  often  convulfed,  and  at  laft  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  flate,  becaufe  the  fame  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  military  as  to  the 
civil  duties.  The  Chinefe  had  paflions  like  other  men,  and  fometimes  a  weak  or 
wicked  adminiftration  drove  them,  into  arms,  and  a  revolution  eafily  fucceeded 
which  they  juftified  by  faying,  that  their  fuvereign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father. 
During  thofe  commotions,  one  of  the  parties  naturally  invited  their  neighbours  ti-;e 
Tartars  to  their  aiiiftance,  who,  poffeiiing  great  fagacity,  became  acquainted  wiih- 
the  weak  fide  of  their  conftitution,  invaded  and  conquered  the  empire,  but  ■Gra- 
dually conformed  to  the  Chinefe.  inllitutions. 
Belides  the  great  doftrine  of  patriarcha!  obedience,  the  Cliinefe  had  fumotuarv 


*  The  Englifli  in  particular  have  carried  this 
branch  to  a  high  degree  of  perfe(9:ion,  as  appears 
from  the  commiffions  which  have  been  recei  .  ed  of 
late  from  feveral  princes  of  Europe;  and  we  liope 


that  a  manufaftiire,  fo  generally  ufcful,  will  meet 
with  encou.>-agement  from  every  true  pat.  iot  ainono- 
ourfelvcs.  .  ^ 
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laws  and  regulations  for  the  expences  of  all  degrees  of  fubjecls,  v/hlch  were  very 
ufeful  in  preferving  the  public  tranquillity,  and  preventing  the  effe6ts  of  ambi- 
tion. By  their  inftitutions  likewife  the  mandarins  might  remonfti  ate  to  the  em- 
peror, but  in  the  moft  fubmilhve  manner,  upon  the  errors  of  his  government ;  and 
when  he  was  a  virtuous  prince,  this  freedom  was  often  attended  with  the  moft  fa- 
lutary  efFe£ls.  No  country  in  the  w^orld  is  fo  well  provided  with  magiftrates  for 
the  difcharge  of  juftice,  both  in  civiPand  criminal  matters,  as  China  3  but  they 
'arc  often  ineffeStual,  through  want  of  public  virtue  in  the  execution.  The  em- 
peror is  ftyled,  "  Holy  Son  of  Heaven,  Sole  Governor  of  the  Earth,  Great  Father  of  his 
"  Peopkr 

Religion.]  This  article  is  nearly  connefiled  with  the  preceding.  Though  the 
ancient  Chinefe  worfliipped  idols,  yet  their  philofophers  and  legiflators  had  jufter 
notions  of  the  Deity,  and  indulged-  the  people  in  the  worihip  of  fenfible  objefts, 
only  to  make  them  more  fubmiilive  to  governmeat.  'i  he  Jefuits  made  little  oppo- 
fition  to  this,  when  they  attempted  to  convert  the  Chinefe;  and  fuffered  their  profe- 
lytes  to  worfhip  Tien,  pretending  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name  of  God.  The 
truth  is,  Confucius,  and  the  Chinefe  legiflators,  introduced  a  moft  excellent  fyftem 
of  morals  among  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  juft  ideas  of 
a  future  ftate,  by  prefcribing  to  them  the  worftiip  of  inferior  deities.  Their  morali- 
ty approximates  to  that  of  Chriilianity  ;  but  as  we  know  little  of  their  religion, 
only  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the  numerous  inftances  which 
they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thofe 
fathers,  it  niuft  be  owned,  were  men  of  great  abilities,  and  made  a  wonderful  pro- 
grefs  above  a  century  ago  in  their  converiions ;  but  the.y  rniftook  the  true  chara£ler 
of  the  emperor,  who  was  their  patron;  for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  were  in 
faft  afpii  ing  to  the  dircftion  of  the  government,  than  he  expelled  them,  levelled 
their  churches  with  the  ground,  and  prohibited  the  exgrcife  ot  their  religion ;  fuice 
which  time  Chriftianity  has  made  no 'figure  in  China. 

Public  roads.]  The  fecurity  ^f  travellers,  and  an  eafy  mode  of  conveyance 
for  palfengcrs  and  merchandise  of  -every  kind^  are  obJe6\s  to  which  particular  at- 
tention feems  to  have  been  paid  by  the  government  in  China.  The  manner  in  wh4ch 
the  public  roads  are  managed  greatly-contribtites.to  tire  former. 

Thefe  roads  are  in  general  very  broad ;  the^'mre  -  paved  in  all  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, and  fo  me  of  this  northern.  Valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and  paifages  have 
been  cut  through  rocks  and  mountains,  in  order  to  make  commodious  highways, 
and  to  preferve  them  as  nearly  as  poflible  on  a  level.  They  are  generally  bordered 
with  very  lofty  trees,  and  fometimes  with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to 
prevent  travellers  from  entering  into  the  fields.  Openings  are  left  in  them  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  which  give  a  pafl'age  into'crofs  roads,  that  conduft  to  different  vil- 
lages. On  all  the  great  roads,  covered  feats  are-ere^ed  at  proper  diftances,  where 
the  traveller  may  Ibelter  himfelf  from  the  inclemency  of  winter,  or  the  exceffive 
heats  of  fummer.  -  ,  . 

There  is  no  want  of  inns  on  the  principal  highways,  and  over  the  crofs  roads. 
The  former  are  very  fpacious,  but  they  are  badly  fupplied  with  provifions.  People 
are  even  obliged  to  carry  beds  w^ith  them,  or  to  fleep  on  a  plain  mat.  Government 
requires  of  thofe  who  inhabit  them,  to  give  lodging  only  to  thofe  who  aik  and 
pay  for  it. 

We  meet  with  many  turrets  (fays  Mr.  Bell),  called  poft-houfes,  erefted  at  cer- 
tain diftances  one  from  another,  with  a  flag-ftalT,  on  which  is  hoifted  the  imperial 
pendant.  Thefe  places  are  guarded  by  foldiers,  v/ho  run  from  one  poft  to  another 
with  great  fpeed^  carrying  letters  which  concern  the  emperor.    The  turrets  are  in 
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fight  of  one  another,  and  by  fignals  they  can  convey  intelligence  of  any  remark- 
able event.  By  thcfe  means  the  court  is  informed  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  of  what- 
ever dillurbance  may  happen  in  the  molt  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Revenltes.]  Thefe  are  faid  by  feme  to  amount  to  twenty  millions,  or  accord- 
ding  to  the  abbe  Grolier,  to  forty-one  millions  llerling,  a  year ;  but  this  cannot  be 
meant  in  money,  which  does  not  generally  abound  in  China.  The  taxes  collefted  for 
the  ufe  of  government  in  rice,  and  other,  commodities,  are  certainly  very  great, 
and  may  be  ealily  impofed  with  equality,  as  an  account  of  every  man's  family  and 
fubrtance  is  annually  enrolled  ;  and  muil  amount  to  a  great  fum. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  China  is,  at  this  time,  a  far  more  power- 
ful empire  than  it  was  before  its  conqueit  by  the  eaftern  Tartars  in  1644.  'I  his  is 
owing  to  the  confummate  policy  of  Chun-tchi,  the  firft  Tartarian  emperor  of 
China,  who  obliged  his  hereditary  fubjefts  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  Chincfe 
manners  and  policy,  and  the  Chinefe  to  wear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The 
two  nations  were  thereby  incorporated.  The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to  all  the 
civil  othces  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  made  Peking  the  feat  of  his  government, 
and  the  Tartars  quietly  fubmitted  to  a  change  of  their  country  and  condition  which 
was  fo  much  in  their /avour. 

This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tartars,  takes  from  them  all 
military  objetfs  ;  the  Tartar  power  alone  being  formidable  to  that  empire.  The 
onlv  danger  that  threatens  it  at  prefent,  is  the  difufe  of  arms.  The  troops  of  this 
empire  amount  to  more  than  feven  hundred  thoufand.  This  numerous  army  brings 
to  our  remembrance  what  hiftorians  tell  us  concerning  Ninus,  and  Semiramis,  and, 
to  defcend  to  later  times,  of  the  forces  of  Xerxes  and  Darius.  But  this  multitude 
will  appear  lefs  aftonilliing  in  China,  when  we  confider  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
and  its  enormous  population.  Many  thoufands  are  employed  in  the  col!e6lion  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  canals,  the  great  roads,  and  the  public 
peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to  about  30,000.  As  to  the  marine  force,  it  is 
compofed  chieHy  of  the  junks,  already  mentioned,  and  other  fmall  fliips,  that  trade 
coalt-ways,  or  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  which  are  employed  to  prevent 
fudden  defcents. 

At  reatife  on  the  military  art,  tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  publilbed  at  Paris  ir^ijya,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Chinefe  are 
well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  die  art  of  war:  but  caution,  and  care,  and  circum- 
fpeftion,  are  much  recommejided  to  their  generals  ;  and  one  of  their  maxims 
is,  never  to  fight  with  enemies  either  more  numerous  or  better  armed  than 
themfelves. 

PI  I  story.]  The  Chinefe  pretend  to  an  antiquity  beyond  all  meafure  of  credi- 
bility; and  their  annals  have  .been  carried  beyond  the  period  to  which  the  fcrip- 
ture  chronology  ailigns  the  creation  of  the  world.  Poan-Kou  is  faid  by  them  to 
have  been  the  firft  man  ;  aii^  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  him  and  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  Confucius,  which  was  in  the  year  before  Chrift  479,  hath  been  reck- 
oned from  276,000  to  96,961,740  years.  But  upon  an  accurate  inveftigation  of 
this  fubjetl  it  appears,  that  all  the  Chinefe  hiftorical  relations  of  events,  prior  to  the 
■reign  of  the  emperor  Yao,  who  lived  2057  years  before  Chrift,  are  entirely  fabu- 
lous, compoled  in  modern  times,  unfupported  by  authentic  records,  and  full  of 
contradiftions.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  origin  of  the  Chinefe  empire  cannot  be 
placed  higher  than  two  or  three  generations  before  Yao.  But  even  this  is  carrying 
the  empire  of  China  to  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  materials  for 
Chinefe  hiftory  are  extremely  ample.  The  grand  annals  of  the  empire  are  com- 
prehended in  668  volumes,  and  confift  of  the  pieces  that  have  been  compofed  by 
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the  tribunal,  or  department  of  hiftory,  eftabliflied  in  China  for  tranfmitting  to  poftc- 
rity  the  public  events  of  the  empire,  and  the  lives,  charafters,  and  tranfaftions  of 
its  fdvereigns.  It  is  faid,  that  all  the  fafts,  which  concern  the  monarchy  fince  itg 
foundation,  have  been  depofited  in  this  department,  and  from  age  to  age  have  been 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  under  the  infpeftion  of  government,  and 
with  all  the  precautions  againfi:  illufion  or  partiality  that  could  be  fuggefted.  Thefe 
precautions  have  been  carried  fo  far,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  each  imperial 
family  has  only  been  publiflied  after  the  extinfclion  of  that  family,  and  was  kept  a 
profound  fecret  during  the  dynafty,  that  neither  fear  nor  flattery  might  adulterate 
the  truth.  It  is  afferted,  that  many  of  the  Chinefe  hiftorians  expofed  themfelves  to 
exile,  and  even  to  death,  rather  than  difguife  the  defeOis  and  vices  of  the  fovereign. 
But,  the  emperor  Chi-hoangti,  at  whofe  command  the  great  wall  was  built,  in  the 
year  213  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  ordered  all  the  hiftorical  books  and  records, 
which  contained  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  the  ancient  government, 
with  the  medals,  infcriptions,  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  to  be  burnt,  that  they 
might  not  be  employed  by  the  learned  to  oppofe  his  authority,  and  refift  the 
changes  he  propofed  to  introduce  into  the  monarchy;  and  that  there  might  re- 
main no  earlier  record,  date,  or  authority,  relative  to  religion,  fcience,  or  politics, 
than  thofe  of  his  own  reign.  Four  hundred  literati  were  burnt  with  their  books: 
yet  this  barbarous  ediO:  had  not  its  full  effeft ;  feveral  books  were  concealed, 
and  efcaped  the  general  ruin.  After  this  period,  ftrift  fearch  was  made  for  the 
ancient  books  and  records  that  yet  remained ;  but  though  much  induftry  was 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  appears  that  the  authentic  hiftorical  fources  of 
the  Chinefe,  for  the  times  anterior  to  the  year  200  before  Chrift,  are  very 
few,  and  that  they  are  ftill  in  fmaller  number  for  more  remote  periods.  But 
notwithftanding  the  depredations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  Chinefe  hiftory, 
it  is  ftill  immenfely  voluminous,  and  has  been  judged  by  fome  writers  fuperior 
to  that  of  all  other  nations.  Of  the  grand  annals  before  mentioned,  which 
amount  to  668  volumes,  a  copy  is  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  French  na- 
tion. A  chronological  abridgment  of  this  great  work,  in  one  hundred  volumes, 
was  publifhed  in  the  42d  year  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi ;  that  is,  in  the  year  1703. 
This  work  is  generally  called  Kammo,  or  the  Abridgment.  .  From  thefe  materials 
the  abbe  GroTier  propofed  to  publifli  at  Paris,  in  the  French  language,  a  General 
Hiftory  of  China,  in  12  volumes,  4to.  Some  of  which  have  been  printed  ;  and  a 
fmaller  work  in  12  volumes  8vo,  by  the  late  Father  de  Mailla.  miffionary  at  Peking, 
hath  been  lately  publiflied. 

But  the  limits  to  which  our  work  is  confined  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon 
fo  copious  a  fubje6l  as  that  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory.  The  original  form  of  govern- 
ment was  probably  monarchical ;  and  a  fucceflion  of  excellent  princes,  and  a  du- 
ration of  domeftic  tranquillity,  united  legiflation  with  philofophy,  and  produced 
their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hiftory  is  wrapped  up  in  myfteries,  their  Li-Laokum,  and 
above  all,  their  Confucius,  at  once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates  of  China.  Their 
Jong  ftruggle  with  the  Tartars,  which  lafted  feveral  centuries,  and  the  violence  of 
domeftic  fatlions,  produced  bloody  wars,  and  many  revolutions  ;  fo  that  thouo-h 
the  Chinefe  empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperial  fucceflion  has  been  often  interrupt- 
ed. Upwards  of  twenty  dynafties,  or  different  lines  and  families  of  fucceflion,  are 
enumerated  in  their  annals. 

Neither  the  great  Zinghis  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though  they  often  defeated  the 
Chinefe,  could  fubdue  their  empire  ;  and  neither  of  them  could  preferve  the  con- 
quefts  they  made.  After  their  invafions  were  over,  the  Chinefe  went  to  war  with 
the  Manchew  Tartars,  while  an  indolent  worthlefs  emperor,  Tfontching,  was  upon 
the  throne.    In  the  mean  time,  a  bold  rebel,  named  Li-cong-tfe,  in  the  province  of 
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Se-tchuen,  dethroned  the  emperor,  who  hanged  himfelf,  as  did  moftof  his  courtiers 
and  women.  Ou-lan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tartary,  refafed 
to  recognile  the  ufurper,  and  made  a  peace  with  Tfongate,  or  Chun-tchi,  the  Man- 
chew  prince,  who  drove  the  nfurper  from  the  throne,  and  took  poffefllon  of  it  him- 
felf, about  the  year  1644  The  Tartar  maintained  himfelf  in  his  authority,  and, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  wifely  incorporated  his  hereditary  fubje£ts  with  the 
Chinefe,  fo  that  in  effeft  Tartary  became  an  acquifition  to  China.  He  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  prince  of  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  who  was  the  patron  of  the 
Jefuits,  but  knew  how  to  check  them  when  he  found  them  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  his  government.  About  the  year  1661,  the  Chinefe,  under  this  Tartar 
family,  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  which  the  latter  had  taken 
from  the  Portuguefe. 

In  the  year  177 1,  all  the  Tartars  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  Tour- 
gouths,  left  the  fettlements  which  they  had  under  the  Ruflian  government  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  laick,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  in  a  vail  body  of  fifty  thoufand  families,  they  palled  through  the  country 
of  the  Hafacks.  After  "a  march  of  eight  months,  in  which  they  furmounted 
innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  arrived  in  the  plains  that  lie  on  the 
frontier  of  Carapen,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  lly,  and  offered  them- 
felves  as  fubjefts  to  Kien-long,  emperor  of  China,  who  was  then  in  the  thirty-fixth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  received  them  gracioufly,  furniflied  them  with  provifions, 
cloaths,  and  money,  and  allotted  to  each  family  a  portion  of  land  for  agriculture 
and  pafturage.  The  year  following  there  was  a  fecond  emigration  of  about  thirty 
thoufand  other  Tartar  families,  who  alfo  quitted  the  fettlements  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  RulTian  government,  andfubmitted  to  the  Chinefe  fceptre.  The  emperor 
caufed  the  hiftory  of  thefe  emigrations  to  be  engraven  upon  flone,  in  four  diflerent 
languages. 

The  hopes  which  were  lately  indulged  of  the  great  and  manifold  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  embafTy  of  lord  Macartney  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  have  ended  in 
difappointment.  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  character  better  qualified  for  the 
management  of  an  embafTy  of  fuch  delicacy  and  importance,  than  lord  Macartney; 
but,  notwithffanding  his  lordfhip's  adroitnefs,  he  found  it  utterly  impofhble  to  carry 
either  of  the  two  points  he  was  fo  defirous  to  effeft.  Nay,  indeed,  fo  early  in  the 
train  of  negociation  was  his  lordfhip  convinced  that  the  idea  of  obtaining  permiffion 
for  the  reiidence  of  an  Engliflimian  at  the  capital  of  China,  as  ambaffador,  conful, 
or  in  any  other  character,  was  not  to  be  accompliihed,  that  he  abandoned  all  hope 
of  its  fuccefs,  after  the  fecond  or  third  interview;  and,  in  anfwer  to  the  applica- 
tion for  an  exclufive  fettlement  for  the  Englifli  within  the  Chinefe  dominions, 
even  on  a  temporary  grant,  and  folely  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  the  Imperial  nega- 
tive was  moft  decidedly  peremptory.  According  to  a  fundamental  principle  in  Chi 
nefe  politics,  innovation,  of  v/hatever  kind,  is  held  to  be  inevitably  pregnant  with 
mifchief  and  ruin.  And  hence,  while  the  doctrines  of  reform  and  regeneration  are 
fo  falhionable  in  the  European  world,  the  Chinefe  government  would  confider  its 
political  exiftence  at  an  end,  were  they  to  allow  any  encroachment,  not  only  on 
their  laws,  but  on  eftablifhed  prejudices,  which  with  them  are  held  equally  vene- 
rable, and  pofTefs  the  fame  force  as  pofitive  ordinances.  On  this  principle  alone 
it  is  that  the  emperor  declined  to  admit  a  foreign  refident  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  or 
to  expand  the  principles  on  which  our  commercial  intercourfe  with  this  country 
are  at  prefent  regulated  and  confined. 

The  embafTy  arrived  in  the  river  Tienfm,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Ftcheli  Gulph,  on 
the  26th  July  1793.  At  Tacao,  and  Tong-Chu,  about  10  miles  from  Pekin,  they 
continued  till  Augufl  21,  when  the  ambafTador  and  hisfuite  fet  out  for  Pekin,  which 
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they  reached  about  9  o'clock  that  morning.  They  remained  here  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  they  were  condafted  to  Jehor,  one  of  the  emperor's 
country  refidences  in  Tartary,,diftant  about  40  or  50  leagues  from  Pekin.  Thitlier 
they  proceeded  by  eafy  ftages,  and  were  fumptuoudy  accommodated  on  the  way 
in  the  emperor's  palaces,  of  which  many  intervene  between  Pekin  and  Jehor. 

Had  the  emperor  ailented  to  the  propofition  of  a  Britifh  ambaffador  or  refident 
at  Pekin,  fir  George  Staunton  was  to  have  remained  there  in  that  charafter,  with  an 
allowance  of  i2,oool.  fterling,  per  annum.  Lord  Macartney  is  to  receive 
30,0001.  for  the  embalTy. 

The  prefents  that  have  been  given  by  the  emperor  are  immenfe,  both  in  point  of 
quantity  and  value;  two  of  which  are  fo  fmgular,  as  to  claim  particular  notice. 
The  one  is  an  epic  poem,  addreffed  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  the  compohtion  of  the 
emperor  himfelf,  and  hi  his  own  hand  writing  :  it  is  lodged  in  a  black,  wooden,  carved 
box,  of  no  great  value,  but  as  an  antique — to  which  charafter  it  has  a  juft  claim,  hav- 
ing been  2000  years  in  pofTeffion  of  the  Imperial  family  of  China.  The  other  prefent 
is  a  mafs  of  coftiy  agate  of  unequalled  fize  and  beauty.  It  has  always  been  the 
pra£lice  with  the  emperor  to  hold  this  agate  in  his  hand,  and  to  fix  his  eyes  upon 
It  whenever  he  fpoke  to  a  mandarine  or  any  of  his  miniflers;  as  to  look  upon_a 
fubjeft  is  conlidered  as  not  only  derogatory  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  to  confer 
too  much  honour  on  the  individual  addreffed. 

The  failure  in  this  bufmefs  cannot  be  eafily  accounted  for.  It  is,  however,  fup- 
pofed  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  fome  evil  imprelTion 
made  upon  the  Chinefe  court  by  fome  of  the  native  princes  of  India  telling  them 
to  beware  how  they  allowed  the  Englifli  to  obtain  a  footing  among  them  ;  and 
Itrengthening  their  admonition  by  falfely  flating,  that  the  fame  people  had  firft,  as 
friends,  obtained  a  fmall  fettlement  in  India,  which  they  afterwards  increafed  by 
repeated  wars,  driving  many  of  the  original  owners  from  their  dominions,  and  efla- 
blifliing  upon  their  rum  an  immenfe  empire  for  themfelves. 
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Situation  and  -1 '^"^HIS  vaft  country  is  fituated  between  the  66th  and 
BOUNDARIES.  j  J_  lopth  degrees  of  Eaft  longitude,  and  between  ]  and 
40  of  North  latitude.  It  is ,  bounded  on  the  North,  by  the  countries  of  Ufbec 
Tartary  and  Thibet;  on  the  South,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  Eafl,  by  China 
and  the  Chinefe  Sea ;  and  on  the  Weft,  by  Perfia  and  the  Indian  Sea. 

Divisions.]  I  fliall  divide,  as  others  have  done,  India  at  large  into  three 
great  parts;  firft,  the  Peninfula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  called  the  Farther 
Feninfula;  fecondly,  the  main  land,  or  the  Mogul's  empire ;  thirdly,  the  Penin- 
fula within  or  on  thisTide  the  Ganges;  ail  of  them  vaft,  populous,  and  extended 
empires.  But  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fave  many  repetitions,  to  premife  an  ac- 
count of  fome  particulars  common  of  thofe  numerous  nations,  which  fliall  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  raoft  enlightened  of  our  modern  writers  who  have  viiited  the  coun- 
try in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company. 

_  Population  and  inhabitants.]  Mr.  Orme,  an  excellent  and  an  authentic 
hiftorian,  comprehends  the  two  latter  diviiions  under  the  title  of  Indoftan,  The 
Mahometans  (fays  he),  who  are  called  Moors,  of  Indoftan,  are  computed  at  ten 
millions,  and  the  Indians  at  an  hundred  millions.  Above  half  the  empire  is  fubje£l 
to  rajahs,  or  kings,  who  derive  their  defcent  from  the  old  princes  of  India,  and 
cxercife  all  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  only  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
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obferving  the  treaties  by  which  their  anceftors  recognifed  his  fuperlorlty.  In  other 
refpeits,  the  government  of  Indollan  is  full  of  wife  checks  upon  the  overgrowing 
greainefs  of  any  fubjeft ;  but  (as  all  precautions  of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  ad- 
miniftration)  the  indolence  and  barbarity  of  the  moguls  of  emperors,  and  their 
great  viceroys,  have  rendered  them  fruitlefs. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  called  Gentoos ;  or,  as  others  call  them, 
Hindoos,  and  the  country  Hindooftan.  They  pretend  that  Brumma,  who  was  their 
legiflator  both  in  politics  and  religion,  was  inferior  only  to  God,  and  that  he  ex- 
illed  many  thoufand  years  before  our  account  of  the  creation.  This  Brumma,  pro- 
bably, was  feme  great  and  good  man,  whofe  beneficence,  like  that  of  the  pagan 
legiiiators,  led  his  people  and  their  pofterity  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  The  Bra- 
mins  (for  fothc  Gentoo  priells  are  called)  pretend  that  he  bequeathed  to  them  a 
book  called  the  Vedam,  containing  his  dottrines  and  inftitutions;  and  that  though 
the  original  is  loft,  they  are  ftill  poffeffed  of  a  facred  commentary  upon  it,  called 
the  Shahftah,  which  is  written  in  the  Shanfcrite,  now  a  dead  language. 

The  foundation  of  Brumma's  doclrine  confiiled  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
who  created  a  regular  gradation  of  beings,  fome  fuperior,  and  fome  inferior  to 
man  jandof  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  its  tranfmigration  into  different  bodies, 
according  to  the  lives  led  in  a  pre-exifbent  fhate.  From  this  it  appears  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Pythagorean  metempfychofis  took  its  rife  in  India.  The  necef- 
lity  of  inculcating  this  fublime,  but  otherwife  complicated  do6lrine,  into  the  lower 
ranks,  induced  the  Bramins,  who  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  doftrines,  to 
have  recourfe  to  fenfible  reprefentations  of  the  Deity  and  his  attributes  ;  fo  that  the 
original  docb-ines  of  Brumma  have  degenerated  into  idolatry,  in  the  worfliip  of 
different  animals,  and  various  images,  and  of  the  moft  hideous  figures,  delineated 
or  carved.  Wooden  images  are  placed  in  all  their  temples,  and  on  certain  feltivals 
are  exhibited  in  the  high-roads  and  in  the  ftreets  of  towns.  The  human  figures 
with  elephants'  heads,  which  are  the  obje6ts  of  their  devotion,  have  many  hands, 
and  are  enormoufly  corpulent. 

The  Hindoos  have,  trom  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into  four  great  tribes. 
The  firft  and  moft  noble  tribe  are  the  Bramins,  who  alone  can  officiate  in  the 
priefthood,  like  the  Jewifli  tribe  of  Levi.  They  are  not,  however,  excluded 
from  government,  trade,  or  agriculture,  though  they  are  ftricfly  prohibited 
from  all  menial  oflices.  The  fecond  in  order  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  according 
to  their  original  inftitution,  ought  to  be  all  military  men;  but  they  frequently 
follow  other  proteffions.  The  third  is  the  tribe  of  Beife  or  Bhyfe,  who  are  chierly 
merchants,  bankers,  and  banias  or  fliop-keepers.  The  fouith  tribe  is  that  of 
Sudder,  who  ought  to  be  menial  fervants ;  and  they  are  incapable  of  raiiing  them- 
fclvcs  to  any  fuperior  rank.  If  any  Gentoo  Ihould  be  excommunicated  from  any  of 
the  four  tribes^  he  and  his  pofterity  are  for  ever  ihut  out  from  the  fociety  of  every 
body  in  the  nation,  except  that  of  the  Harri  caft,  who  are  held  in  utter  detefta- 
tion  by  all  the  other  tribes,  and  are  employed  only  in.  the  meaneft  and  vileft  offices. 
Ibis  circumftance  renders  excommunication  fo  dreadful,  that  any  Gentoo  will 
fuffer  torture,  and  even  death  itfelf,  rather  than  deviate  from  one  article  of  his 
faith. 

Befides  this  divifion  into  tribes,  the  Gentoos  are  alfo  fubdivided  into  cn/is,  or 
fmaller  claffes  and  tribes;  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there  are  eight)-iour  of 
thefe  cafts,  though  fome  have  fuppofed  there  was  a  greater  number.  'Ihe  order  of 
pre-eminence  of  all  the  cafts,  in  a  particular  city  or  province,  is  generally  indif- 
putably  decided.  The  Indian  of  an  inferior  would  think  himfelf  honoured  by 
adopting  the  cuftoms  of  a  fuperior  caft ;  but  this  laft  v.'ould  give  battle  fooner  than 
not  vindicate  its  prerogatives :  the  inferior  receives  the  victuals  prepared  by  a  fupe- 
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rior  caft  with  refpeft,  but  the  fuperior  will  not  partake  of  a  meal  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  hands  of  an  inferior  caft.  Their  marriages  are  circumfcribed  by 
the  fame  barriers  as  the  reft  of  their  intercourfes:  and  hence,  befides  the  na- 
tional phyfiognomy,  the  members  of  each  caft  preferve  an  air  of  ftill  greater  re- 
femblance  to  each  other.  There  are  fome  cafts  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and 
others  as  remarkable  for  their  uglinefs.  The  moft  ftriking  features  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Hindoos,  are  their  fuperftition,  and  veneration  for  the  inftitutions  and 
tenets  of  their  anceftors. 

I  he  members  of  each  caft,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  adhere  invariably  to  the  pro- 
feflion  of  their  forefathers.    From  generation  to  generation,  the  fame  families  have 
followed,  and  will  always  continue  to  follow  one  uniform  line  of  life.    To  this  may 
be  afcribed  that  high  degree  of  perfeftion  confpicuous  in  many  of  the  Indian  ma-  ' 
nufaftures ;  and  though  veneration  for  the  praftices  of  their  anceftors  may  check 
the  fpirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to  thefe,  they  acquire  fuch  an  expertnefs 
and  delicacy  of  hand,  that  Europeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fuperior  fcience,. 
and  the  aid  of  more  complete  inftruments,  have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  ex^ 
quifite  execution  of  their  workmanihip.    While  this  high  improvement  of  their 
more  curious  manufaftures  excited  the  admiration,  and  attra61ed  the  commerce  of 
other  nations,  the  feparation  of  profefTions  in  India,  and  the  early  diftribution  of 
the  people  into  claffes,  attached  to  peculiar  kinds  of  labour,  fecured  fuch  abundance 
of  the  more  common  and  ufeful  commodities,  as  not  only  fupplied  their  own  wants, 
but  miniftered  to  thofe  of  the  countries  around  them. 

To  this  early  divifion  of  the  people  into  cafts,  we  muft  likewife  afcribe  a  ftriking 
peculiarity  in  the  ftate  of  India,  the  permanence  of  its  inftitutions,  and  the  immu- 
tability in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  What  now  "is  in  India  always  was  there, 
and  is  ftill  likely  to  continue  :  neither  the  ferocious  violence  and  ilHberal  fanaticifm 
of  its  Mahomedan  conquerors,  nor  the  power  of  its  European  mafters,  have  effefted 
any  confiderable  alteration.  The  fame  diftinftions  of  condition  take  place,  the 
fame  arrangements  in  civil  and  domeftic  fociety  remain,  the  fame  maxims  of  reli- 
gion are  held  in  veneration,  and  the  famefciences  and  arts  are  cultivated.  Hence, 
in  all  ages,  the  trade  with  India  has  been  the  fame ;  gold  and  filver  have  uniformly 
been  carried  thither,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  fame  commodities  with  which  it  now 
fupplies  all  nations  j  and  from  the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  prefent  times,  it  has  always 
been  confidered  and  execrated  as  a  gulf  which  fwallovvs  up  the  wealth  of  every 
other  country,  that  flows  inceffantly  towards  it,  and  from  which  it  never  returns  *. 

Religion.]  The  inftitutions  of  religion,  publickly  eftablilhed  in  all  the  exten- 
teniive  countries  ilretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  prefent 
to  view  an  afpeft  nearly  limilar.  They  form  a  regular  and  complete  fyftem  of  fu- 
perftition,  ftrengthened  and  upheld  by  every  thing  which  can  excite  the  reverence 
and  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  people.  1  he  tejnples,  confecrated  to  their  deities, 
are  magnificent,  and  adorned  not  only  with  rich  ofterings,  bat  with  the  moft  ex- 
quiute  works  in  pcrinting  and  fcuipture,  which  the  artifts,  higheft  in  eftimation 
among  them,  were  capable  of  executing.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  wor- 
ihip  are  pompous  and  fp'endid,  and  the  performance  of  them  not  only  mino-les  in 
all  the  tranfa6tions  of  common  life,  but  conftitutes  an  effcntial  part  of  them.  The 
Bramins,  who,  as  minifters  of  religion,  prefide  in  all  its  functions,  are  elevated 
above  every  other  order  of  men,  by  an  origin  deemed  not  only  more  noble,  but  ac- 
knowledged to  be  facre<:l.  They  have  eftabliftied  am.ong  thernfelyes  a  regular  hier- 
archy and  gradation  of  ranks,  which,  by  fecuring  fubordination  in  their  own  order, 
adds  weight  to  their  authority,  and  gives,  them  a  m-ore  abfjlute  dominion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.    Ihis  dominion  they  fupport  by  the  command  of  the  immenfe 

5  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hillorical  Difq  lifiticrt  concerning  India.    Appendix,  p.  261,  262. 
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revenues,  with  which  the  liberality  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devo- 
tees, have  enriched  their  pagodas. 

We  ihall  not  enter  into  any  minute  defcription  of  this  vaft  and  complicated 
fyftem  of  fjperftition.  An  attempt  to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  deities  which 
are  the  objetts  of  adoration  in  India  ;  to  defcribe  the  fplendour  of  worlhip  in 
their  pagodas,  and  the  immenfe  variety  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies;  to  recount 
the  various  attributes  and  functions  which  the  craft  of  priefts,  or  the  credulity 
ef  the  people,  have  afcribed  to  their  divinities,  together  with  the  numerous  and 
often  fanciful  fpeculations  and  theories  of  learned  men  on  this  fubject,  would  too 
much  extend  the  limits  of  this  work. 

In  the  various  fuperftitions  which  have  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  invifible  b.nngs,  who  are  the  firli  objefts  of  our  veneration,  have  every  where 
a  near  refemblance.  The  powers  of  man  in  the  more  early  ftages  of  his  progrefs' 
are  very  limited.  He  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  diftinft  caufe  of  every  remarkable  ef- 
fect, and  afcribes  to  a  feparate  power  every  event  which  attrafts  his  attention,  or 
excites  his  terror.  He  fancies  that  it  is  the  province  of  one  deity  to  point  the  light- 
ning, and  with  an  awful  found  to  hurl  the  irrefiftible  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of  the 
guilty  ;  that  another  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and,  at  his  pleafure,  raifes  or  ftills  the 
tempeft;  that  a  third  rules  over  the  ocean;  and  that  a  fourth  is  the  god  of  battles. 
We  may  here  recognife  a  ftriking  uniformity  of  features  in  the  fyftem  of  fuperftition 
eftabliflied  throughout  every  part  of  the  earth  ;  more  particularly,  among  the  Greeks 
in  Europe,  and  the  Indians  in  Afia,  the  two  people,  in  th©fe  great  diviiions  of  the 
earth,  who  were  moft  early  civilifed.  What  is  fuppofed  to  be  performed  by  the 
power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  yEolus,  of  Mars,  of  V enus,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  Weft,  is  afcribed  in  the  Eafl  to  the  agency  of  Agnee,  the  god 
of  fire;  Varoon,  the  god  of  oceans;  Vayoo,  the  god  of  wind;  Cama,.  the  god  of . 
love  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  divinities. 

But  it  is  w-ell  known  that  in  Greece,  although  the  generality  of  the  people  enter- 
tained thefe  grofs  ideas,  men  of  refllefting  minds,  in  proportion  as  fcience  advancedj 
thought  more  juflly  concerning  the  great  firfl  caufe.  Accordingly,  fome  philo- 
fophers  among  them  difcerning  the  wifdom,  the  forefight,  and  the  gooduefs  dif- 
played  in  creating,  preferving,  and  governing  the  world,  perceived  that  the  cha- 
racters of  the  divinities  w^hich  were  propofed  as  the  objefts  of  their  adoration  in  . 
their  temples,  could  not  entitle  them  to  be  confidered  as  the  prefiding  powers  in 
namre.  They,  therefore,  formed  ideas  concerning  the  perfedfions  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  ;  as  juft  and  rational  as  have  ever  beea  . 
attained  by  the  unaffifted  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

If  from  Europe  we  now  turn  to  Afia,  wefliall  find,  that  from  the  progrefs  which 
the  mofl  eminent  perfons  of  the  Bramin  call:  made  in  the  various  branches  of  fci- 
ence, they  formed  fuch  a  jufl  idea  of  the  fyftem  of  nature,  and  of  the  power,  wifdom-,  , 
and  goodnefs,  difplayedin  the  formation  and  govermricnt  of  it,  as  elevated  their  minds  .. 
above  the  popular  fuperftition,  and  led  them  to  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being, 

the  Creator  of  ail  things  (to  ufe  their  ov/n  expreiiion),  and  from  whom  all  things 
proceed  *." 

In  India,  the  dominion  of  religion  extends  to  a  thoufand  particulars,  which  . 
in  other  countries  are  governed  either  by  the  civil  laws,  or  by  tafte,  cuftom,  or 
taQiion.  Drcfs,  food,  the  common  intercourfes  of  life,  marriages,  protelhons,  . 
are  ail  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  religion,  which  prefcribes  rules  of  conduct  in  all 
circumftances  and  all  fituations.  'i  he  original  government  of  ihe  Hindoos  was 
in  reality  an  hierarchy;  for  among  that  religious  people,  the  higheft  authority  was 
poiTeffed  by  the  priefthood,  or  the  Bramin  caft^    Nor  is  it  in  this milange only,  that. 


*  Ba^hvat-Geeta.  p.  84  . 
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we  find  a  refemblance  between  the  natives  of  India  and  the  Jews.  Not  only  were 
the  governments  of  both  nations  hierarchical,  but  in  both  there  was  a  vaft  variety 
of  religious  obfervances  and  ceremonies  extending  to  many  particulars,  which  in 
other  countries  are  matters  ot  choice  or  of  indifference  ;  and  both  entertained  the  moll 
profound  refpeft  and  venerationfortheir  anceftors.  All  the  calls  acknowledge  the  Bra- 
mins  for  their  priefts,  and  from  them  derive  their  belief  of  the  tranfmigration;  which 
leads  many  of  them  to  afBift  themfelves  even  at  the  death  of  a  fly,  although  occafioned 
by  inadvertence.  But  the  greater  number  of  cafts  are  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  eat,  al- 
though very  fparingly,  both  of  fifli  and  flelh  ;  but,  like  the  Jews,  not  of  all  kinds  in- 
differently. The  food  ot  the  Hindoos  is  fimple,  confifting  chiefly  of  rice,  ghee, 
which  is  a  kind  of  imperfe£l  butter,  milk,  vegetables,  and  oriental  fpices  of  different 
kinds,  but  chiefly  what  is  called  in  the  Eall,  chilly,  and  in  the  Weft,  green  or  Cay- 
enne pepper.  The  warrior  caft  may  eat  of  the  flefli  of  goats,  mutton,  and  poultry. 
Other  fuperior  cafts  may  eat  poultry  and  fifli;  but  the  inferior  cafts  are  prohibited 
from  eating  flefii  or  filh  of  any  kind.  Their  greateft  luxury  confifts  in  the  ufe  of 
the  richeft  fpiceries  and  perfumes,  which  grow  almoft  fpontaneoully  in  their  gar- 
dens. They  efteem  milk  the  pureft  of  foods,  becaufe  they  think  it  partakes  of  fome 
of  the  properties  of  the  ne6far  of  their  gods,  and  becaufe  they  efteem  the  cowitfelf 
almoft  like  a  divinitv- 

Their  manners  are  gentle ;  their  happinefs  confifts  in  the  folaces  of  domeftic 
life  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  religion,  that  matrimony  is  an  indifpenfable  duty 
in  every  man,  who  does  not  entirely  feparate  himfelf  from  the  world  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  devotion.  Their  religion  alfo  permits  them  to  have  feveral  wives;  but  they 
feldom  have  more  than  one:  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that  their  wives  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  a  decency  of  demeanour,  a  folicitude  in  their  families,  and  a  fidelity 
to  their  vows,  which  might  do  honour  to  human  nature  in  the  moft  civilifed  coun- 
tries. The  amufements  of  the  Hindoos  confift  in  going  to  their  pagodas,  in  aflift- 
ing  at  religious  fliews,  and  in  fulfilling  a  variety  of  ceremonies  prefcribed  to  theni 
by  the  Bramins.  Their  religion  forbids  them  to  quit  their  own  fliores  *,  nor  do 
they  want  any  thing  from  abroad.  They  might,  therefore,  have  lived  in  much 
tranquillity  and  happinefs,  if  others  had  looked  on  them  with  the  fame  indifference 
with  which  they  regard  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foldicrs  are  commonly  called  Rajah-poots,  orperfons  defcended  from  rajahs, 
and  r-efide  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  are  generally  more  fair-complex- 
ioned  than  the  people  of  the  fouth.  Thefe  rajah-poots  are  a  robuft  and  brave 
people,  and  ferve  faithfully  thofe  who  pay  them  well;  but  when  the  leader  falls  in 
battle,  they  think  that  their  engagements  to  him  are  finiflied,  and  they  run  off  the 
field  without  any  ftain  upon  their  reputation. 

Customs  and  dress.]  The  cuftom  of  women  burning  themfelves,  upon  the 
death  of  their  hufbands,  ilill  -j-  continues  to  be  praftifed  among  fome  of  high  caft 

and 


*  The  Gentoos  are  perfuaded,  that  the  waters 
of  the  three  great  rivers,  Ganges,  Kiftna,  and  In- 
dus, have  the  facred  virtue  of  purifying  thofe  who 
bathe  in  them,  from  all  pollutions  and  fins.  This 
religious  idea  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  principle  of 
policy,  and  intended  to  reRrain  the  natives  from 
migrating  into  diftant  countries :  for  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  facred  rivers  are  fo  fituated,  that 
there  is  not  any  part  of  India  where  the  inha- 
bitants may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  vvafhing  a- 
vvay  their  fins.  The  Ganges,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  with  its  different  branches, 
.ruiis  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 


Orixa,  and  the  upper  provinces  of  Oude,  Rohil- 
cund,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore.  The  Kiflna  di- 
vides the  Carnatic  from  Golconda,  and  runs 
through  the  Vifiapore  into  the  interior  parts  of  the. 
Decan.  And  the  Indus,  bounding  the  Guzarat  ■ 
provinces,  feparates  Indoftan  frorn  the  dominions 
of  Perfia. 

f  While  I  was  purfuing  (fa)-s  Mr.  Hodges)  my 
profefGonal  labours  in  Benares,  I  received  infor- 
mation of  a  ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  ou 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  which  greatly  excited 
my  curiofity.  I  had  often  read  and  repeatedly 
heard  of  that  moft  horrid  cuftom  amongft,  perhaps, 
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and  condition,  though  much  lefs  frequently  than  formerly  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the 
Bramins  now  do  not  encourage  it.  One  particular  clafs  of  women  are  allowed  to 
be  openly  proftituted :  thefe  are  the  famous  dancing  girls.  Their  attitudes  and 
movements  are  very  eafy,  and  not  ungraceful.  Their  perfons  are  delicately  formed, 
gaudily  decorated,  and  highly  perfumed.    By  the  continuation  of  wanton  attitudes, 

they 


the  moft  mild  and  gentle  of  the  hiimnn  race,  the 
Hindoos  ;  the  facrifice  of  the  wife  on  the  death 
of  the  hulband,  and  that  by  a  means  from  which 
nature  feenis  to  lluink  with  the  utmofl  abhorrence, 
by  burning.  Many  inflances  of  this  praftice  have 
been  given  by  travellers;  thofe  wJiom  I  have 
met  with,  onlv  mention  it  as  taking  place  among 
the  highell  clalTes  of  foctety,  whofe  vanity,  united 
vith  fuperftitious  prejudices,  might  have  dictated 
the  circumftance  ;  and  I  confcfs  I  could  not  en- 
tertain any  other  ideas,  when  I  obferved  the 
theatrical  parade  that  feemed  to  attend  it.  INIr. 
Holwell,  in  his  curious  work,  entitled  Hiftorical 
Events  relative  to  India,  thus  accounts  for  this 
more  than  inhuman  praflice  :  "  At  the  demife  of 
"  the  m  ;rtal  part  of  the  Hindoo  great  lawgiver 
"  and  prophet,  Bramah,  his  wives,  inconfolable 
"  for  his  lofs,  refolved  not  to  furvive  him,  and 
"  offered  them.felves  voluntary  victims  on  his  fu- 
"  neral  pile.  Tfce  wives  of  the  chief  rajahs,  the 
"  firft  officers  of  the  ftate,  being  unwillir.g  to 
"  have  it  thought  that  they  were  deficent  in  fide- 
"  lity  and  affeciion,  followed  the  heroic  example 
"  fet  them  by  the  wives  of  Bramah.  The  Bra- 
*^  mins,  a  tribe  then  newly  eftablidied  by  their 

great  le  riflator,  pronounced  and  declared,  that 
"  the  fpirits  of  thofe  heroines  immediately  ceafed 
"  from  their  tranfmigrations,  and  had  entered  the 
*'  firft  boboon  of  purification  :  it  followed,  that 
«'  their  wives  claimed  a  right  of  making  the  fame 
«  facrifice  of  their  mortal  forms  to  God  and  the 
«'  manes  of  their  deceafed  hu '.bands.    The  wives 

of  every  Hindoo  caught  the  enthufiaflic  (now 
"  pious)  flam;.  Thus  the  heroic  acts  of  a  few 
<'  women  brought  about  a  general  cullom.  The 
«'  Bramins  had  given  it  the  ftamp  of  religion,  and 

inftituted  the  forms  and  l  eremonials  that  were 
*'  to  accompany  the  facrifice,  fubjeft  to  reftridi- 
"  ons,  which  leave  it  a  voluntary  aft  of  glory, 

piety,  and  fortitude."  The  author  proceeds 
to  ftate  exprefsly,  that  lie  has  been  prefent  at 
many  of  thefe  facrifices,  and  particularly  and  mi- 
nutely records  one  that  happened  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1742 — 3,  near  to  Colfimbuzar,  of  a 
young  widow,  between  feventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  leaving  at  fo  early  an  age  three 
children,  two  boys,  and  a  girl ;  the  eldeft  he  men- 
tions ^s  not  th;n  being  four  years  of  age.  This 
infatuated  heroine  was  ftrongly  urged  to  live,  for 
the  future  care  of  her  infants;  but  notwlthftand- 
ing  this,  though  the  agonies  of  death  were  painted 
to  her  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  terms,  fixe, 
■with  a  calm  and  refolved  countenance,  put  her 
finger  into  the  fire,  and  held  it  there  a  confiderable 
time  ;  flie  then  with  one  hand  put  fire  in  the  palm 
of  the  other^  fprinked  incenfe  on  it,  and  fumigated 
the  Bramins.  She  was  then  given  to  underftand, 
by  fome  of  her  friends,  that  flie  would  not  be 
permitted  to  burn  herfelf ;  and  this  intimation  ap. 


peared  to  give  her  deep  affliftion  for  a  few  mo- 
ments;  after  which  fli.e  relblutely  replied,  that 
death  was  in  her  own  power,  and  that  if  ftie  was 
not  allowed  to  burn  according  to  the  principles 
of  her  caft,  ftie  would  ftarve  herfelf.  Her  friends 
finding  her  thus  peremptory  wei-e  obliged  at  laft 
to  confent  to  the  dreadful  facrifice  ot  this  lady, 
who  was  of  high  rank. 

The  perfon  whom  I  faw  (obferves  Mr. 
Hodges)  was  of  the  Bhyfe  (merchant)  tribe  or 
caft  ;  a  clafs  of  people  we  fliould  naturally  fup- 
pofe  exempt  from  the  high  and  impetuous  pride 
of  rank,  and  in«whom  the  r^atural  defire  to  pre- 
ferve  life  fhould  in  general  predominate,  undi- 
verted from  its  proper  courfe  by  a  profpedt  of 
pofthumous  fame.  I  may  add,  that  thofe  motives 
are  greatly  ftrengthend  by  the  exemption  of  this 
clafs  from  that  infamy  with  which  the  refufal  is- 
inevitably  branded  lij  their  fuperiors.  Upon  my 
repairing  to  the  fpot,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  I  found 
the  body  of  the  man  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with 
linen,  already  brought  down  and  laid  at  the  edge 
of  the  river.  At  this  time,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, only  a  few  people  were  affembled,  who  ap- 
peared deftitute  of  feeling  at  the  cataftrophe  that 
was  to  take  place  ;  I  may  even  fay  that  they  dif- 
played  the  moft  perfeft  apathy  and  indifference.. 
After  waiting  a  confiderable  time,  the  wife  ap- 
peared, attended  by  the  Bramins,  and  mufic,  with 
fome  few  relations.  The  proceffion  was  flow  and 
folcmn  ;  the  viftim  moved  with  a  fteady  and 
firnn  ftep;  and,,  apparently  with  a  perfeft  compo- 
fure  of  countenance,  approached  clofe  to  the  body 
of  her  hufband,  where  for  fome  time  they  halted. 
She  then  addrefied  thofe  who  were  near  her,  witlx 
compofure,  and  without  the  leaft  trepidation  of 
voice  or  change  of  countenance.  She  held  in  her 
left  hand  a  cocoa  ,  nut,  in  which  was  a  red  colour 
mixed  up,  and  dipping  in  it  the  fore-finger  of  her 
right  hand,  flie  marked  thofe  near  her,  to  whonr 
flie  wiuied  to  fliew  the  laft  aft  of  attention.  As  at 
this  time  I  ftood  clofe  to  her,  flie  obferved  me  at- 
tentively, and  with  the  colour  marked  me  on  the 
forehead.  She  might  be  about  twenty-four  or 
five  years  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when  the  bloom 
of  beauty  has  generally  fled  the  cheek  in  India  ; 
but  ftill  flie  preferved  a  fufficient  fliare  to  prove 
that  flie  muft  have  been  handfome  :.  her  figure  was 
fmall,  but  elegantly  turned  ;  and  the  form  of  her- 
hands  and  arms  was  particularly  beautiful.  Her 
drefs  was  a  loofe  robe  of  white  flowing  drapery,, 
that  extended  from  her  head  to  the  feet.  The 
place  of  facrifice  was  higher  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  fpot 
where  we  now  ftood.  The  pile  was  compofed  of 
dried  branches,  leaves  and  rufiies,  with  a  door 
on  one  fide,  and  arched  and  covered  on  the  top  t 
by  the  fide  of  the  door  flood  a  man  with  a  lighted 
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they  acquire,  as  thev  grow  Avarm  in  the  dance,  a  frantic  lafcivioufnefs,  and  com- 
municate, by  a  natural  contagion,  the  moil  voluptuous  defires  to  the  beholders. 

The  Gentoos  are  as  careful  of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  their- public 
works  and  conveniences,  as  the  Chinefe;  and  remarkably  honeft  and  humane: 
there  fcarcely  is  an  inftance  of  a  robbery  in  all  Indoftan,  though  the  diamond-mer- 
chants travel  without  defenfive  weapons.  According  to  a  late  writer,  the  Hindoos, 
as  vl'ell  as  the  Feriians,  Tartars,  and  adjoining  nations,  who  have  inhabited  Indof- 
tan fmce  it  was  invaded  by  Tamerlane,  though  of  diiferent  nations,  religions, 
law's,  and  culioms,  polTefs  neverthelefs,  in  equal  degrees,  hofpitaiity,  politenefs, 
and  addrefs.  In  refinement  and  eafe  of  manners  they  are  fuperior  to  any  people 
to  the  weftvvard  of  them.  In  politenefs  and  addrefs,  in  gracefulnefs  of  deport- 
ment, and  f[)eech,  an  Indian  is  as  much  fuperior  to  a  Frenchman  of  fafliion,  as  he 
is  to  a  Dutch  burgomaller  of  Dort.  A  Frenchman's  eafe  is  mixed  with  forward 
familiarity,  with  confidence,  and  feif-conceit ;  but  the  good  breeding  of  the  Hin- 
doos, efpecially  thofe  of  the  higher  cafts,  is  referved,  modeft,  and  refpeflful. 

Tiie  complexion  of  the  Gentoos  is  black,  their  hair"  is  long,  their  perfons  are 
.ftraight  and  elegant,  their  limbs  finely  proportioned,  their  ^fingers  long  and  taper- 
ing, their  countenances  open  and  pleafant,  and  their  features  exhibit  the  mofl  de- 
licate lines  of  beauty  in  the  females,  and  in  the  males  a  kind  of  manly  foftnefs. 

Their  walk  and  gait,  as  well  as  their  whole  deportment,  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
graceful.  The  drefs  of  the  men  is  a  kind  of  clofe-bodied  gown,  like  our  women's 
gowns,  and  wide  trowfers,  refembling  petticoats,  reaching  down  to  their  flippers. 
Such  of  the  women  as  appear  in  public,  have  fliawls  over  their  heads  and  fhoulders, 
ihort  clofe  jackets,  and  tight  drawers  which  come  down  to  their  ankles.  Hence 
the  drefs  of  the  men  gives  them,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  an  appearance  of  efFe^ 
minacy;  whereas  that  of  the  women  appears  rather  mafculine. 

Their  houfes  cover  much  ground,  and  have  fpacious  galleries  and  accommoda- 
tions of  various  kinds.  The  apartments  are  fmall,  and  the  furniture  not  very  ele^ 
gant,  if  we  except  the  rich  Perfian  carpets.  The  grandeur  of  their  palaces  con- 
Irfls  in  baths,  perfumes,  temples,  gods,  and  harems.  The  harems  or  zezanas,  that 
is,  the  refidences  of  the  women,  are  removed  from  the  front  of  the  houfe,  and 
lighted  only  from  a  fquare  fpace  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  building  The  apparel 
of  the  women  is  inconceivably  rich  ^  they  have  jewels  on  their  fingers  and  about 


brand.  From  the  time  the  woman  appeared,  to  the 
taking  up  of  the  body  to  convey  it  into  the  pile, 
there  elapfed  the  fpace  of  halt  an  hour,  which  was 
emp!oyed  in  prayer  with  the  Bramins,  in  attenti- 
ons to  thofe  who  Hood  near  her,  and  converfation 
with  her  relations.  When  the  body  was  taken  up, 
fhe  followed  clofe  to  it,  attended  liy  the  chiei^ 
Bramiii ;  and  when  it  was  depofited  in  the  pile, 
file  bowed  to  all  around  her.  and  entered  without 
fpeaking.  The  moment  fhe  entered,  the  door 
was  clofed  ;  the  fire  w;is  put  to  the  combuftibles, 
•H'hi-ch  inftantly  flamed,  and  immenfe  quantities 
of  dried  wood  and  other  matters  were  thrown  upon 
it.  This  laft  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  fliouts  of  the  multitude,  who  now 
became  numerous,  and  the  whole  feemed  a  mafs 
of  confufe<i  rejoicing.  For  my  part,  I  felt  rny- 
feif  aftuated  by  very  different  fentiments :  tfie 
e/tnt  that  1  had  been  witnefs  to  was  fuch,  that 
the  mini:teft  circumftance  attending  it  could  not 
be  erafed  f-n.m  my  memory;  and  when  the  melan- 
choly which  had  overwhelmed  me  was  fomewhat 
abated,  I  made  a  drawing  of  the  fubjeft. 

In  other  parts  of  India,  as  the  Carnatic,  this 
dreadful  cuftom  is  accompanied  in  the  execution 


of  it  with  Hill  greater  horror.  It  is  averted  that 
they  dig  a  pit,  in  which  is  depofited  a  large  quan- 
tity of  combuftible  matter,  which  is  fet  on  fire, 
and  the  body  being  let  down,  the  viftim  throws 
herfelf  into  the  flaming  mafs.  In  other  places  a 
pile  is  raifed  extremely  high,  and  the  body  vcith 
the  wife  is  placed  upon  it,  and  the  whole  is  fet  on 
fire.  Whatever  be  the  means,  reafon  and  nature 
fo'  revolt  at  the  idea,  that,  were  it  not  a  well 
known  and  well  authenticated  circumftance,  it 
would  hardly  obtain  credit.  In  truth,  I  cannot 
but  confefs,  that  fome  degree  of  incredulity  was 
mingled  with  curiofity  on  this  occafion;  and  the 
defire  of  afcertaining  fo  extraordinary  a  fa6t  was 
my  greateft  inducement  to  be  a  fpcftator.  -  See 
Hodges'  Travels  in  India,  during  the  years  1780, 
I  781,  1782  and  1783,  p.  79—84,  where  the  reader 
will  find  this  affecting  fcene  reprcfented,  from  a 
paintiiig  by  Mr.  Hodges,  in  a  very  elegant  print. 
— Lieut.  Moor,  in  his  Narrative' of  the  Opera- 
tions of  Capt.  Little's  Detachment,  p.  133,  relates 
an  account  of  another  viftim  to  this  ho, rid  fu- 
perftition,  in  Oftober  1791,  in  the  camp  of  Pur- 
ieram  Bhow. 
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their  necks,  and  alfo  in  their  ears  and  noftriis,  with  bracelets  on  their  wrifts  and 
arms,  and  around  their  ankles. 

Pagodas.]  The  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos  areftupendous  but  difguft- 
'ful  ftone  buildings,  ereited  in  every  capital,  and  under  the  direftion  of  the  l3ra- 
niins. 

To  this,  however,  there  are  fome  exceptions ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  different  countries  of  India  in  opulence  and  reiineinent,  the  Itruclure  of  their 
temples  gradually  improved.  From  plain  buildings  they  became  highly  ornamented 
fabrics,  and,  both  bv  their  extent  and  magnificence,  are  monuments  of  the  power 
and  talle  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  erefted.  In  this  highly  finilhed  ftyle 
there  are  pagodas  of  great  antiquity  in  different  parts  ot  Indoftan,  particularly  in 
the  fouthern  provinces,  which  were  not  expofed  to  the  dcftruclive  violence  of  Ma- 
homedan  zeal.  In  order  to  alhft  my  readers  in  torminga  proper  idea  of  thefe  build- 
ings, i  lhail  briefly  defcribe  two,  of  which  we  have  the  moft  accurate  accounts. 
The  entry  to  the  pagoda  of  Chillambrum,  near  Porto  Novo,  on  the  Coromandel 
coal^,  held  in  high  veneration  on  account  ot  its  antiquity,  leads  through  a  ftately  gate 
imder  a  pyramid  an  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  built  with  large  Hones 
above  forty  feet  long,  and  more  than  five  feet  fquare,  and  all  covered  with  plates  of 
copper,  adorned  with  an  imnienfe  variety  of  figures  neatly  executed.  The  Vv  hole  ftruc- 
ture  extends  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-tvvo  feet  in  one  diretlion,  and 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-fix  in  another.  Some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  finiflied 
with  an  elegance  entitled  to  admiration. 

The  pagoda  of  Seringham  is  fuperior  in  fanftity  to  that  of  Chillambrum,  and  fur- 
palTes  it  as  much  in  grandeur.  This  pagoda  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  weft- 
ern  extremity  of  the  iiland  of  Seringham,  formed  by  the  divifion  of  the  great  river 
Caveri  into  two  channels.  It  is  compofed  of  feven  fquare  enclofures,  one  within 
the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  Thefe  en- 
clofures are  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  diftantfrom  each  other,  and  each  has  four 
large  gates  with  a  fquare  tower,  which  are  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  fide 
of  the  enclofure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  outward  wall  is  near 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the  fouth  is  ornamented  with  pil- 
lars, feveral  of  which  are  fingleftones  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  thofe  which  form  the  roof  are  ftill  larger ;  in  the  inmoll  enclofures  are 
the  chapels.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  great  pagodas  of  India,  the  Bramins  live  in  a 
fubordination  which  knows  no  refiilance,  and  flumber  in  a  voluptuoufnefs  which 
knows  no  wants. 

There  is  a  beautiful  ilrufture,  at  Triple  Cane,  two  miles  fouth  of  Madagafcar. 
It  is  of  confiderabie  magnitude ;  and  as  the  top  of  the  building  rifes  confiderably 
above  the  trees,  it  is  feen  all  over  the  country.  Adjoining  to  the  temple  is  a  large 
tank,  with  fteps  defcending  to  the  bottom,  filled  with  water.  The  whole  is  of 
ftone,  and  the  mafonry  excellent.  On  the  furface  of  the  temple  ^re  many  baffo  re- 
lievos, which  probably  relate  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  ;  but  whether  they 
are  connected  with  the  rites  and  worflrip  of  Bramah,  or  not,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  : 
fome  of  them  are  of  the  moft  indecent  kind  *.  Mr.  Kodges  has  given  a  very 
elegant  print  of  the  great  pagoda  at  Tanjore. 

If  the  Bramins  are  mafters  of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcience,  they  frequently  turn 
it  to  the  purpofes  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  votaries.  Mr.  Scrafton  fays,  that 
they  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes  ;  and  that  judicial  altrology  is  fo  prevalent 
among  them,  that  half  the  year  is  taken  up  with  unlucky  days;  tliC  head  aftrologer 
being  always  confulted  in  their  councils.    The  Mahometans  likewife  encourage 


*  Hodges'  Travels  in  India,  from  1780  to  1783,  p.  ic. 
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tbofe  faperrtiuon-s,  and  look  upon  all  the  fruits  of  the  Gentoo  induftry  ?.s  belonging^ 
to  themfelves.  The.  Gentoos  are  entirely  paiiive  under  all  their  opprellions,  having 
littie  of  that  refentment  in  their  nature  that  animates  the  reft  of  mankind ;  yet 
they  are  fufceptible  of  avarice^  and  fometimes  bury  their  money,  and  rather  than 
difcoyer  it,  put  themfelves  to  death  by  poifon  or  otherwife.  This  praQice,  which 
it  feems  is  not  uncommon,  accounts  for  the  great  fcarcity  of  filver  that  till  of  late 
-prevailed  in  Indoftan. 

Influence  of  food  and  early  marriages.]  The  reafons  above  mentioned 
account  likewife  for  their  being  lefs  under  the  influence  ot  their  paflions  than  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries.  The  perpetual  ufe  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives 
them  but  little  nourirnment ;  and  their  marrying  early,  the  male  before  fourteen 
.and  their  women  at  ten- or  eleven  years  ot  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their 
perfons.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  - life  at  thirty,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women 
begins  to  decay  at  eighteen:  at  twenty-five  they  have  all  the  markis  of  old  age. 
We  are  not  there foje  to  Vv^onder  at  their  being  foon  ftrangers  to  all  perfonal  exertion 
■and  vigour  of  mind  :  and  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  a  recent  traveller  among  them 
obf^rves,  it  is  certain,  that  death  isj:egarded  with  lefs  korror  in  India  than  m  any 
other  country  in  the  v/orld.  T  he  origin  and  the  end  of  all  things,  fay  the  philo- 
fophers  of  India  of  the  prefent  times,  is  a  vacuum.  A  ftate  of  repofe  is  the  ftate 
of  greateft  perfeftion  ;  and  this  is  the  ftate  alter  v/hich  a  wife  man  afpires.  "  it  is 
better",  fay  the  Hindoos,.  "  from  a  favourite  book,  to  fit  than  to  walk,  to  lie  down 
than  to  lit,  and  to  fleep  than  to  wake ;  but  death  is  the  beft  of  all  f".  According 
,to  the  Gentoo  laws,  criminals  fentenced  to  death  are  not  to  be  ftrangled,  fufiocat-. 
.ed,  or  poifoned,  but  to  be  cut  off  by  the  fv/ord ;  becaufe,  without  an  effufion  of 
blood,  malefaftors  are  fuppofed  to  die  with  all  their  fms  about  them ;  but  the 
ihedding  of  their  blood,  it  is  thought,  expiates  their  crimes. 

The  iN-fahometans,  who,  in  Indoftan,  are  called  Moors',  are  chiefly  of  Perfian, 
Turkifli,  and  Arabic  extraftion.  They  early  began,  in  the  reigns  of  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  to  invade  Indoftan.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  Delhi,  wliich  they  made 
their  capital.  They  fettled  colonies  in  feveral  places,  whofe  defcendants  are  called 
Pytans;  but  their  empire  was  overthrown  by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  the  Mogul 
..government,  which  ftill  fubfifts.  Thofe  princes  being  ftri6l  Mahometans,  received 
under  their  prote6tion  all  that  profeffed  the  fame  religion,  and  who  being  a  brave^ 
,a£tive  people,  counterbalanced  the  numbers  of  the  natives.  They  are  faid  to  have 
introdiiced  the  divifion  of  provinces,  over  which  they  appointed  foubahs ;  and 
thofe  provinces,  each  of  which  might  be  ftyled  an  empire,  were  fubdivided  into  na- 
bobfliips ;  each  nabob  being  immediately  accountable  to  his  foubah,  who  in  pro- 
.cefs  of  time  became  almoft  independent  of  the  Great  Mogul,  except  in  paying  hini 
an  annual  tribute.  The  vaft  retort  of  Ferfian  and  Tartar  tribes  has  likewife  ftrength- 
ened  the  Mahometan  government:  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, the  proj^eny  of  all  thofe  adventurers,  who  brought  nothing  with  them  but 
.  .their  horfes  and  their  fwords,  degenerated  into  eaftern  indolence  and  fenfuality. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Mahrattas  at  prefent  make  the  greateft  figure.  They  are 
a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who  live  on  the  mountains  between  Indoftan  and  Perfia.. 
They  commonly  ferve  on  horfeback,  and,  when  well  commanded,  they  have  been 
known  to  give  law  even  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  Though  they  are  originally  Gen- 
■  toos,  yet  they  are  of  bold  adlive  fpirits,  and  pay  no  great  refpeft  to  the  principles, 
of  their  religion.  Mr,  Scrafton  fays,  that  the  Mahometans  or  Moors  are  void  of 
every  principle  even  of  their  own  rehgion  and  if  they  have  a  virtue,  it  is.  an  ap- 
pearance of  hofpitality,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only  ;  for  while  they  are  drinking, 

\  Refleaions^  5av7/>(?a,  p.  17.    Britilh  India  aualyfed,  latrcduftion,  p.  25. 
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with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  ftab  him  to  the  heart.  But  it  is  probable' 
that  thete  rcprefentations  of  their  moral  depravity  are  exaggerated. 

The  manner  of  drinking  among  the  Gentoos  is  remarkable.  They  religioufly 
avoid  touching  the  veffel  that  contains  the  liquor  with  their  lips,  and  pour  it  into 
their  mouths,  holding  the  bottle,  or  other  vefiel,  at  a  foot's  diilance.  Their  idea 
h,  that  they  would  be  polluted  by  ftagnating  water.  They  will  drink  from  a  pump, 
or  of  any  running  ftreara,  but  not  out  of  a  pool. 

Political  constitution  and  form")  Thefewill  afford  a  very  ftf  iking  proof 
OF  GOVERNMENT.  J  of  the  early  and  high  civilization  of 

the  people  ot  india.  "  The  Indians  trace  back  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country 
through  an  immenfe  fuccedion  of  ages,  and  afiert  that  all  Afia,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  on  the  well,  to  the  confines  of  China  on  the  eaft,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Ihibet  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  fouth,  formed  a  vaft  enipire,  fub- 
jecl  to  one  mighty  fovercign,  under  whom  ruled  feveral  hereditary  princes  and  ra- 
jahs. But  their  chronology,  which  meafures  the  life  of  man  in  ancient  times  by 
thoufands -of  years,  and  computes  the  length  of  the  feveral  periods,  during  which 
it  fuppofes  the  world  to  have  exifted,  by  millions,  is  fo  wildly  extravagant,  as  not 
to  merit  any  ierious  difcuffion.  We  muff  reft  fatisfied  then,  until  fome  niore  certain 
information  is  obtained  with  refpeft  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  India,  with  taking  the 
firll  accounts  ot  that  country,  which  can  be  deemed  authentic,  from  the  Greeks, 
who  ferved  under  Alexander  the  Great.  They  found  kingdom.s  of  conliderable  nsag* 
nitude  eftabliihed  in  that  country.  The  territories  of  Porus,  and  of  Taxiles,  com- 
prehended a  great  part  of  the  Panjab*,  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  and  beft  cultivated 
countries  in  India.  The  kin.gdom  of  the  Prahj,  or  GangaridcC,  ftretched  to  a  great 
extent  on  both  fides  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  three,  as  appears  from  the  ancienC 
Greek  writers.  Were  powerful  and  populous, 

"  This  defcription  of  the  partition  of  India  into  ftates  of  fuch  magnitude,  is  • 
alone  a  convincing  proof  of  its  having  advanced  far  in-civilifation.  In  whatever  re- 
gion of  the  earth  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  progrefs  of  men 
in  fecial  life,  they  appear  at  firft  in  fmall  independent  tribes  or  communities.  Their 
common  wants  prompt  them  to  unite ;  and  their  mutual  jealoufies,  as  well  as  the 
necellity  of  fecuring  fubliftence,  compel  them  to  drive  to  a  diflance  every  rival  who 
might  encroach  on  thofe  domains  which  they  confider  as  their  own.  Many  ages 
elapfe  before  they  coalefce,  or  acquire  fufficient  forefight  to  provide  for  the  wants, 
or  fufficient  wifdom  to  conduft  the  affairs  of  a  numerous  fociety.  Even  under  the 
genial  climate,  and  in  thvj  rich  foil  of  India,  more  favourable  perhaps  to  the  union 
and  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  the  formation 
of  fuch  extenfive  ftates,  as  were  eftabliflied  in  that  country  when  firft  vihted  by  Eu- 
ropeans, muft  have  been  a  work  of  long  time ;  and  the  members  of  them  muft  have 
been  long  accuftoriied  to  exertions  of  ufeful  induftry. 

"  Though  monarchical  government  was  eftablifiied  in  all  the  coun-tries  of  India, 
to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended,  the  fovereigns  were  far  from 
polleffing  uncontrouled  or  defpotic  power.  The  monarchs  of  India,  who  are  all  taken 
from  the  fecond  of  the  four  clafies  formerly  defcribed,  which  is  intrufted  with  the 
funtlions  of  government  and  exercife  of  war,  behold  among  their  fubjefls  an  order 
of  men  far  fuperior  to  themfelvcs  in  dignity,  and  fo  confcious  of  their  own  pre-emi- 
nence, both  in  rank  and  in  fandity,  that  they  would  deem  it  degradation  and  pol- 
lution, if  they  were  to  eat  of  the  fame  food  with  their  fovereign. 

"  While  the  facred  rites  of  the  Bramins  oppofed  a  barrier  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  regal  power  on  one  hand,  it  was  circumfcribed  on  the  otlicr  by  the 


*  This  term  means  the  country  watered  by  the  five  eaftern  branches  of  the  Indus. 
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ideas  which  thofe  who  occupied  the  highefl  ftations  in  foclety  entertained  oF  their 
own  dignity  and  privileges. — Nor  were  the  benefits  of  thefe  reftraints  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  fovereign  confined  wholly  to  the  two  fuperior  orders  in  the  ftate  ;  they  ex- 
tended, in  fome  degree,  to  the  third  clafs  employed  in  agriculture  ^. 

Laws  and  judicial  proceedings.]  In  the  early  and  rude  ages  of  fociety,  the 
few  difputes  with  refpc£f  to  property  which  arife,  are  terminated  by  the  interpoli- 
tion  of  the  old  men,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  in  every  fmall  tribe  or  com- 
munity ;  their  decifions  are  dictated  by  their  own  difcretion,-  or  founded  on  plain 
and  obvious  maxims  of  equity.  But  as  controverfies  multiply,  cafes  fimiiar  to  fuch 
as  have  been  formerly  determined  muft  recur,  and  the  awards  upon  thefe  grow  gra- 
dually into  precedents^  which  ferve  to  regulate  future  judgments.  Thus,  long  be- 
fore the  nature  of  property  is  defined  by  pofitive  ftatutes,  there  is  gradually  formed, 
in  every  ftate^  a  body  of  cuftomary  or  common  law  by  which  judicial  proceedings 
are  direQed. 

In  this  Hate  the  adminlftration  of  juftice  feems  to  have  been  in  India,  when  firft 
vifited  by  Europeans.  Though  the  Indians,  according  to  their  account,  had  no 
vmtten  laws,  but  determaned  every  controverted  point,  by  recollefting  what  had 
been  formerly  decided;  they  alfert  that  juftice  was  difpenfed  among  them  with 
great  accuracy,  and  that  crimes  were  feverely  puniflied.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  Akber  the  Sixth,  in  defcent  from  Tamerlane,  mounted  the 
throne  of  Indoftan.  As  in  every  province  of  his  extenfive  emxpire  the  Hindoos 
formed  the  great  body  of  his  fubjefts,  he  laboured  to  acquire  a  perfett  knowledge 
of  their  religion  and  inft itutions ;  in  order  to  arrange  every  part  of  his  government, 
particularly  the  adminiftratioh  of  juftice,  in  a  manner  the,  beft  accommodated  to 
their  own  ideas.  In  this  generous  undertaking  he  was  -feconded  with  zeal  by  his 
vizier  Abul  Fazel,  a  minifter  whofe  underftanding  was  not  lefs  enlightened  than 
that  6f  his  mafter.  By  their  affiduous  refearches,  and  confultation  of  learned  men, 
fuch  information  was  obtained  as  enabled  Abul  Fazel  to  publifli  a  brief  compen- 
dium hf  Hindoo  jurifprudence,  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  which  may  be  confidered  a& 
the  firft  genuine  communication  of  its  principles  to  perfons  of  a  different  religion. 
About  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  illuftrious  example  of  Akber  was  imitated  and 
furpalfed  by  Mr.  Haftings,  the  governor-general  of  the  Britifli  fettlements  in  India. 
By  his  authority,  and  under  his  infpeftion,  the  moft  eminent  Pundits,  or  Bramins 
learned  in  the  laws  of  the  provinces  over  which  he  prefided,  were  affembled  at 
Calcutta ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years  compiled,  from  their  moft  ancient  and 
approved  authors,  a  full  code  of  Hindoo  laws ;  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  moft 
valuable  and  authentic  elucidation  of  Indian  policy  and  manners  that  has  been  hi- 
therto communicated  to  Europe. 

According  to  the  Pundits,  fome  of  the  writers  upon  whofe  authority  they  found 
the  decrees  which  they  have  inferted  in  the  code,  lived  feveral  millions  of  years  be- 
fore their  time.  Without  entering  into  any  examination  of  what  is  fo  extrava- 
gant, we  may  conclude,  that  the  Hindoos  have  in  their  poffeffion  treatifes  concern- 
ing the  laws  and  jurifpirudence  of  their  country,  ot  more  remote  antiquity  than  are 
to  be  found  in. any  other  nation.  The  truth  of  this  depends  not  upon  their  owii 
teftimony  alone,  but  it  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  one  circumftance,  that  all  thefe  trea- 
tifes are  written  in  the  Shanlkreet  language,  which  has  not  been  fpoken  for  many 
ages  in  any  part  of  Indoftan,  and  is  now  underftood  by  none  but  the  moft  learned 
bramins.  1  hat  the  Hindoos  were  a  people  highly  civilized,  at  the  time  when  their 
laws  were  compofed,  is  moft  clearly  eftabliflied  by  internal  evidence  contained  in 
the  Code  itfeif.    Among  nations  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarifm,  the  regula- 

'  *  Dr.  Robertfon's  Difquilitioii  concerning  India,  Appendix,  p.  262— 266. 
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tions  of  law  are  extremely  limple,  and  applicable  only  to  a  few  obvious  cafes  of 
tlaily  occurrence.    Men  mufc  have  been  long  united  in  a  focial  ftate,  their  tranfac- 
tions  muft  have  been  numerous  and  complex,  and  judges  muft  have  determined  an 
imnienfe  variety  of  controverfies  to  which  thefe  gave  rife,  before  the  fyftem  of  law 
becomes  voluminous  and  comprehenfive.   In  that  early  age  of  the  Roman  republic, 
when  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  promulgated,  nothing  more  was  required 
than  the  laconic  injunftions  which  they  contain  for  regulating  the  declfions  of  courts 
of  julHce;  but,  in  a  later  period,  the  body  of  civil  law,  ample  as  its  contents  are, 
was  found  hardly  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.    To  the  jejune  brevity  of  the  twelve 
tables,  the  Hindoo  code  has  no  refemblance ;  but  with  refpe6t  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  points  it  conliders,  it  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  the  celebrated  digeft  of 
Juftiniau    or  with  the  fyftems  of  jurifprudence  in  nations  mofl:  highly  civilifed.  The 
articles  of  which  the  Hindoo  code  is  compofed,  are  arranged  in  natural  and  lumi- 
nous order.    They  are  numerous  and  comprehenfive,  and  inveftigated  with  all  that 
minute  attention  and  difcernment  which  are  natural  to  a  people  diftinguilhed  for 
acutenefs  and  fubtility  of  underlianding,  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  judicial  proceedings,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  refinements  of  legal 
practice.    The  decuions  concerning  every  point,  with  a  few  exceptions  occafioned 
by  local  prejudices  and  peculiar  culloms,  are  founded  upon  the  great  and  immut- 
able principles  of  juftice  which  the  human  mind  acknowledges  and  refpefts,  in 
every  age,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  *. 

The  iMahometan  inftitutes  prevail  only  in  their  great  towns  and  their  neighbour- 
hood. Ihe  empire  is  hereditary,  and  the  emperor  is  heir  only  to  his  own  officers. 
All  lands  go  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  continue  in  that  Hate  even  down  to  the 
fabtenants,  while  the  lord  can  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  latter  their  rent;  both  which 
are  immutabiy  fixed  in  the  public  books  of  each  dillritl.  The  imperial  demefne 
lands  are  thofe  of  the  great  rajah  families,  which  teil  to  Tamerlane  and  his  fuccef- 
fors.  Certain  portions  of  them  are  called  jaghire  lands,  and  are  beftowed  by  the 
crown  on  the  great  lords  or  omrahs,  and  upon  their  death  revert  to  the  emperor  ; 
but  the  rights  even  of  the  fabtenants  of  thofe  lands  are  indefeaiible. 

According  to  the  Gentoo  conftitution,  land  (houfes  and  gardens  excepted)  is 
not  private  property,  but  belongs  to  the  community,  in  the  feveral  villages  ]  which, 
are  fupplied  with  their  refpeftive  public  officers,  as  the  headman,  to  execute  juf- 
tice ;  the  conicopoly,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  village ;  the  corn-meter,' fmith, 
barber,  doctor,  afirologer,  &:c.  The  grounds  are  cultivated  by  the  community, 
and  the  produce  fliared  out  in  certain  proportions  to  all.  One  is  allotted  to  the 
pagodas  and  Bramins,  one  to  the  government,  another  to  the  public  officers,  one 
to  the  repair  of  tanks,  or  refervoirs  of  water,  and  the  reft  diftributed  among  the 
community:  but  we  underftand  that  the  Mahometan  government,  and  the  ii^tru- 
fion  of  Europeans,  have  introduced  fome  innovations  in  this  ancient  conftitutjion, 
particularly,  by  farming  the  circar,  or  government  fliares. 

Literature.]  The  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  literature  of  the  Indians  is 
rendered  more  interefting  bv  being  derived  from  a  fource  of  knowledge  which 
the  laudable  curiofity  of  our  countrymen  has  opened  to  the  people  of  Europe 
within  thefe  few  years.  That  all  the  fcience  and  literature  poffefied  by  the  Bra- 
mins, were  contained  in  books  wnrten  in  a  language  underftood  by  a  few  onlv 
of  the  moft  learned  among  them,  is  a  fa6t  which  has  long  been  known  ;  and  all 
the  Europeans  fettled  in  India  during  three  centuries,  have  complained  that 
the  Bramins  obftinately  refufed  to  inftruft  any  perfon  in  this  language.  But  at 
length,  by  addrefs,  mild  treatment,  and  a  perfuafion  that  the  earneftnefs  with  which 
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inftruSlion  was  fQliclted,  proceeded  not  from  any  intention  of  turning  their  religion 
into  derilion,  but  from  a  defire  of  acquiring  a  perfetl  knowledge  of  their  fciences 
and  literature,  their  fcruples  have  been  overcome.  Several  Britilh  gentlemen  are 
now  completely  matters  of  the  Shanfkreet  language  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  five 
years,  the  curioiity  of  the  public  has  been  gratified  by  two  publications,  as  fmgular 
as  they  were  unexpeQed.  Ihe  one  is  a  tranflation,  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  anEpifode 
from  the  Mahabw-nd,  an  epic  poem,  in  lugh  eftimation  among  the  Hindoos,  com- 
pofed,  according  to  their  account,  by  Kreeflma  Dwypayen  Veias,  the  moft  emi- 
nent of  their  Bramins,  above  three  thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian  eera.  The 
other  is  Sacontala,  a  dramatic  poem,  written  about  a  century  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  tranilated  by  hr  William  Jones. 

The  Mahabarad  is  a  voluminous  poem,  confiding  of  upwards  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  lines.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  tranilated  more  than  a  third  of  it ;  but  only  a 
ihort  epifode,  entitled  Baghvat-Gecta,  is  hitherto  publiHied,  and  from  this  fpecimen 
we  muft  form  an  opinion  with  rcfpett  to  the  whole.  1  he  fubjecl  of  the  poem  Is 
a  famous  civil  war  between  two  brandies  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Bhaurat.  When 
the  forces  on  each  fide  were  formed  in  the  field,  and  ready  to  decide  the  conteft 
by  the  fvvord,  Arjoon,  the  tavourite  and  pupil  of  the  god  KreeAma,  who  accompa- 
nied him  in  this  hour  of  danger,  requefted  of  him  to  caufe  his  chariot  to  advance 
between  the  two  hoftile  armies.  He  looked  at  both  armies,  and  beheld,  on  either 
fide,  none  but  grandfires,  uncles,  coufins,  tutors,  fons  and  brothers,  near  relations 
or  bofom  friends :  and  when  he  had  gazed  for  a  while,  and  faw  thefe  prepared 
for  the  fight,  he  was  feized  wdth  extreme  pity  and  compuncfion,  and  uttered  his 
forrows  in  the  following  words  : — "  Having  beheld,  O  Kreejlma  I  my  kindred  thus 
waiting  anxious  tor  the  fight,  my  members  fail  me,  my  countenance  w^ithereth,  the 
hair  ftandeth  an  end  upon  my  body,  and  all  my  franie  trembleth  with  horror ! 
Even  Gandeev,  my  bow,  efcapeth  from  my  hand,  and  my  flcin  is  parched  and  dried 
up. — When  I  have  deftroyed  my  kindred,  ihall  I  longer  look  for  happinefs  ?  I  wifli 
not  for  viftory,  Kree/Ima  ;  I  want  not  dominion  ;  I  want  not  pleafure  ;  for  what  is 
dominion,  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  or  even  life  itfelf,  when  thofe  to  whom  do- 
minion, pleafure  and  enjoyment  were  to  be  coveted,  have  abandoned  life  and  for- 
tune, and  ftand  here  in  the  field  ready  for  the  battle.  Tutors,  fons  and  fathers, 
grandfires  and  grandfons,  uncles,  nephews,  coufins,  kindred,  and  friends!  although 
.they  would  kill  me,  I  with  not  to  fight  them  ;  no  not  even  for  the  dominion  of  the 
three  regions  of  the  univerfe,  much  lefs  for  this  little  earth  "*." 

The  drama  of  Sacontala  mufi;  be  deemed  a  great  literary  curiofity ;  but  from 
this  the  nature  of  our  prefent  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any  extraft.  We  fliall 
therefore  refer  our  curious  readers  either  to  the  tranflation  above  mentioned,  or  to 
feveral  quotations  from  it,  which  he  will  find  in  Dr.  Robertfon's  elegant  Appendix 
on  the  manners  and  inftitutions  ot  the  people  of  India ;  to  which  we  fhall  add  one 
remark,  namely,  that  it  is  only  to  nations  confiderably  advanced  in  refinement,  that 
the  drama  is  a  favourite  entertainmicnt.  The  Greeks  had  been  for  a  good  time  a 
poliflied  people  ;  Alca^us  and  Sappho  had  compofed  their  odes,  and  Thales  and 
Anaximander  had  opened  their  fchools,  before  tragedy  made  its  firfi:  rude  efibrt  in 
the  cart  of  Thefpis  ;  and  a  good  time  elapfed  before  it  attained  to  any  confiderable 
degree  of  excellence.  From  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  then,  we  mull  form  an  ad- 
vantageous idea  of  the  ftate  of  improvement  in  that  fociety  to  whofe  taft:e  it  Was, 
fuited. 

Befides  the  two  works  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  we  (hall  enum.erate 
fome  other  pieces  which  have  been  tranflated  from  the  Shanfkreet  language. — -i.To 

*  Baghvat  Geeta,  p.  30,  31. 
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Mr.  Wilkins  we  are  Indebted  for  Heeto-pades,  or  Amicable  Injlruciion,  in  a  feries  of 
conneded  fables,  interfperfed  with  moral,  prudential,  and  political  maxims. — 2. 
In  the  firll  Number  of  the  New  Afiatic  Mifcellany,  we  have  a  tranllation  of  a  cele- 
brated compofition  in  the  Eaft,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Five  Gems.  It  confiils  of 
ftanzas  by  live  poets,  who  attended  the  court  ot  Abiffura,  king  of  Bengal.  Some 
of  thefe  Itanzas  are  funpie  and  elegant. — 3.  An  Ode  tranilated  from  W  ulli ;  in  which 
that  extravagance  of  fancy,  and  thofe  far-tetched  and  unnatural  conceits,  which  fo 
often  dlfgult  Europeans  with  the  poetical  compofitions  of  the  Eaft,  abound  too 
much. — 4.  Some  original  grants  of  land,  of  very  ancient  dates,  tranflated  by  Mr. 
M'ilkins.  It  may  feem  odd,  that  a  charter  of  legal  conveyance  of  property  lliould 
be  ranked  among  the  literary  compofitions  of  any  people.  But  fo  widely  do  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoos  differ  from  thofe  of  Europe,  that  as  our  lawyers  multiply 
words  and  claufes,  in  order  to  render  a  grant  complete,  and  to  guard  againft  every 
thing  that  may  invalidate  it,  the  Pundits  kem  to  difpatch  the  legal  part  of  the  deed 
with  brevity,  but,  in  a  long  preamble  and  conclufion,  make  an  extraordinary  dif- 
play  of  their  own  learning,  eloquence,  and  powers  of  compofition,  both  in  profe 
and  in  verfe.  The  preamble  to  one  of  thefe  deeds  is  an  encomium  of  the, monarch 
who  grants  the  land,  in  a  bold  ftrain  of  eaftern  exaggeration  :  "  When  his  innu- 
merable armv  marched,  the  heavens  were  fo  filled  with  the  duft  of  their  feet,  that 
the  birds  of  the  air  could  reft  upon  it.  His  elephants  moved  like  walking  moun- 
tains, and  the  earth,  oppreffed  by  their  weight,  mouldered  into  dult." — 5.  The  tranf- 
lation  of  part  of  the  Shafter,  publiihed  by  colonel  Dow,  in  the  year  1768:  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Bramin,  who  explained  the  Shafter  in  Perfian,  and  tlie  vulgar 
language  of  Bengal. 

Commerce.]  In  every  age,  it  has  been  a  commerce  of  luxury  rather  than  of 
neceffity,  which  has  been  carried  on  between  Europe  and  India,  lis  elegant  manu- 
failures,  fpices,  and  precious  ftones,  are  neither  objects  of  deiire  to  nations  of  fim- 
ple  manners,  nor  are  fuch  nations  poflelfed  ot  wealth  fufficient  to  purchafe  them. 
The  three  great  articles  ot  general  importation  from  India  were  fpices  and  aromatics, 
precious  ftones  and  pearls^  and  filk. —  i.  Spices  and  aromatics.  From  the  mode  of 
religious  worfliip  in  the  heathen  world  ;  from  the  incredible  number  of  the  deities,, 
and  of  the  temples  confecrated  to  them  ;  the  confumption  of  frankincenfe  and  other 
aromatics,  which  were  ufed  in  every  facred  tuntlion,  muft  have  been  very  great : 
but  the  vanity  of  men  occafioned  a  greater  confumption  of  thefe  fragrant  fubftan- 
ces  than  their  piety.  It  was  the  cuftora  of  the  Romans  to  burn  the  bodies  of  their 
dead;  and  they  deemed  it  a  difplay  of  magnificence  to  cover,  not  only  the  body, 
but  the  funeral  pile  on  which  it  was  laid,  with  the  moft  coftly  fpices. — 2.  Precious, 
ftones,  together  with  which  pearls  may  be  clafled,  feem  to  be  the  article  next  in 
value  imported  from  the  Eaft. — 3.  Another  produ6fion  of  India  in  great  demand  at 
Rome,  was  filk. 

In  two  particulars,  however,  our  importations  from  India  differ  greatly  from  thofe 
of  the  ancients.  The  drefs,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  almoft  entirely 
woollen,  which,  by  their  trcquent  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  was  renderedi  abundantly 
comfortable.  Their  confumption  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  was  much  inferior  to 
that  of  modern  times,  when  thefe  are  worn  by  perfons  in  every  rank  of  life.  Ac- 
cordingly a  great  branch  oi  modern  importation  from  that  part  of  India  with  which 
the  ancients  Vv-ere  acquainted,  conilRs  in  piece-goods  ■,compreherAing  under  that  mer- 
cantile term,  the  immenfe  variety  of  fabrics  which  Indian  ingenuity  has  formed  of 
cotton.  Befides  thefe,  we  import,  to  a  confiderable  extent,  various  comraoditiesy 
which  are  to  be  confidered  merely  as  the  materials  of  our  domeftic  manufattures. 
Such  are  the  cotton-wool  of  Iiidoftan,  the  filk  of  China,  and  the  falt-petre  of  Ben- 
gal. 2 
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We  have  already  given  the  outUncs  of  the  government  by  which  this  great  empire 
long  fublifted,  without  almoft  the  fembiance  of  virtue  among  its  great  officers,  ei- 
ther civil  or  military.  It  was  fliaken,  however,  after  the  overthrow  of  Mahomet 
Shah,  by  Kouli  Khan,  which  was  attended  by  fo  great  a  diminution  of  the  impcr 
rial  authority,  that  the  foubahs  and  nabobs  became  abfolute  in  their  own  govern- 
ments. Though  they  could  not  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  property,  yet  they 
invented  new  taxes,  which  beggared  the  people,  to  pay  their  armies  and  fupport 
their  power;  fo  that  many  of  the  people,  a  few  years  ago,  after  being  unmercifully 
plundered  by  collecfors  and  tax-mafters,  we?  e  left  to  perifli  through  want.  To  fum 
up  the  mifery  ot  the  inhabitants,  thofe  foubahs  and  nabobs,  and  other  Mahometan 
governors,  employ  the  Gentoos  thenifelves,  and  fome  even  of  the  Bramins,  as  the 
minifters  of  their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelties.  Upon  the  whole,  ever  fmce  the  in- 
vafion  of  Kouii  Khan,  Indoftan,  from  being  a  well  regulated  government,  became 
a  fcene  of  mere  anarchy  or  ftratocracy;  every  great  man  protefting  himfelf  ia 
his  tyranny  by  his  foldiers,  whofe  pay  far  exceeded  the  natural  riches  of  his  govern- 
ment. As  private  aiTaifmations  and  other  murders  were  here  committed  with  impu- 
nity, the  people,  who  knew  they  could  not  be  in  a  worfe  ftate,  concerned  themfelves 
very  little  in  the  revolutions  of  government.  To  the  above  caufes  are  owing  the  late 
fucceffes  of  theEnglifli  inlndolian.  The  reader,  from  this  reprefentation,  may  perceive, 
that  all  the  Englim  have  acquired  in  point  of  territory,  has  been  gained  from  ufurp- 
ers  and  robbers ;  and  their  polTeiiion  of  it  being  guarantied  by  the  prefent  lawful 
emperor,  is  thus  founded  upon  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  that  country. 

The  Peninsula  of  INDIA  beyond  the  Ganges,  called  the 

Farther  Peninsula. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  2000  1   i^q^-^qq^^   f     ^  3"*^  3°  north  latitude.  } 
Breadth  1000  3     ^  i  92  and  109  eall  latitude.  J  74i55°^ 

„  f  I  1  HI S  peninfula  is  bounded. by  Thibet  and  China,  on  the 

Boundaries.]  North;  by  China  and  the  Chinefe  fea,  on  the  Eaft;  by  the 

-fame  fea  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Hither  India,  on  the  Weft.  The  fpace  between  Bengal  and  China  is 
now  called  the  province  of  Mecklus,  and  with  other  diftri6ls,  is  fubjecl  to  the 
king  of  Ava  or  Burmah. 

Grand  Divifions.      Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

vAcham         1  CCamdara  •% 

On  the  north-weft  )Ava  ><Ava  >•  180,000 

(Arracan        j  (Arrracan  J 
fPegu  i  rPegu,  E.  Ion.  97.  N.  lat.  17.  30  50,000 

^    ,     r     ^       o.  jMartaban       ( jMartaban 

On  the  fouth-weft  ^siasi  QSiam,  E.  Ion.  100.  55.  N.  lat.  14.  18.  170,000 

'Malacca  J  (.Malacca,  E.  Ion.  10 1.  N.  lat.  2.  12.  48,000 
C Tonquin        1  (  Cachao,  or  Keccio,  E.  Ion.  105.  N.  ^ 

On  the  north-eaft  <      ^  [<    lat.  21-30.  i  112,000 

(Laos  3  (Lanchang  59j400 

r  Cochin  China's  rThoanoa  •  61,900 

Oh  the  fouth-eaft  V  Cambodia      WKambodia  7  , 

(Chiampa       ^  (Padram  | 

Name,] 
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Name.]  The  name  of  India  is  taken  from  the  river  Indus,  which  of  all  other.'* 
^vas  belt  known  to  the  Ferfians.  The  wholeof  this  peninfulawas  unknown  to  tiic 
ancients,  and  is  partly  fo  to  the  moderns. 

Air  and  climate.]  The  air  of  the  fouthern  parts  is  hot  and  dry,  but  in  fon.ic 
places  moill  and  confequently  unhealthy.  The  climate  is  fubjeft  to  hurricanes, 
lightnings,  and  inundations,  fo  that  the  people  build  their  houfes  upon  high  pil- 
lars to  defend  them  from  floods  ;  and  they  have  no  other  idea  of  feafons,  but  wet 
and  dry.    Eallerly  and  Wefterly  monfooiis,  or  trade-winds,  prevail  in  this  country. 

Mountains],  Thefe  run  from  North  to  South  almofi:  the  whole  length  of 
the  country,  but  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  low,  and  annually  overflowed  in  the 
rainy  feafon. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  are  Sanpoo  *  or  Burrampooter  f  Domea,  Mecon,  Menau 
and  Ava,  or  the  great  river  Nou  Kian. 

Of  thefe  the  Burrampooter,  called  Sanpoo,  in  the  upper  part  oS  its  courfe,  is  by 
far  the  moft  conliderable.  This  rival  filter  of  the  Ganges  hfues  from  the  fame 
mountains;  but  taking  a  contrary,  i.  e.  an  eafterly  direction  through  Thibet,  winds 
to  the  fouth-weff  through  Affam,  and  entering  Indoftan,  Hows  to  the  fouth,  affumes 
the  name  of  Megna,  and  joins  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  an  immenfc 
body  of  water,  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  the  Ganges  itfelf. 

Thefe  two  noble  rivers,  when  they  approach  the  fea,  divide  into  fuch  a  multitude 
of  channels  ;  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  navigable  ftreams,  that  a  trafl:  of  country^ 
nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain  in  extent,  enjoys  by  their  means  an  inland  naviga- 
tion which  gives  conffant  employment  to  30,000  boat-men.  Thefe  channels  are 
fo  numerous  that  very  few  places  in  that  trad  are  even  in  the  dry  feafon  25  miles 
from  a  navigable  ftream  ;  and  in  the  feafon  of  the  periodical  rains,  they  overflow 
their  banks  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  form  an  inundation  that  fertilizes  the  foil 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  100  miles  J. 

Bays  and  straits.]  The  bays  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin  China.  The  llraits 
of  Malacca  and  Sincapora.   The  promontories  of  Siam  and  Banfac. 

Soil  and  product  of  the  l  The  foil  of  this  peninfula  is  fertile,  producing 
different  nations.  3  all  the  delicious  fruits  that  are  found  in  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Ganges.  Ava  affords  falt-petre,  and  the  befl:  teek- 
timber,  or  Indian-oak,  which  for  fliip-building  in  warm  climates  is  of  much  longer 
duration  than  any  European  oak.  Teek  fliips  of  40  years  old  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  Indian  feas.  This  peninfula  abounds  likewiie  in  filks,  elephants,  and  qua- 
drupeds, both  domeflic  and  wild,  that  are  common  in  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of 
Afia.  The  natives  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  gold,  diamonds,  rubies,  topazes,  amethyfts, 
and  other  precious  ftones.  Tonquin  produces  little  or  no  corn  or  wine,  but  is  the 
moft  healthful  country  of  all  the  peninfula.  In  fome  places,  efpecially  towards 
the  north,  the  inhabitants  have  fwellings  in  their  throats,  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
badnefs  of  the  water. 

Ii^HABiTANTS,  CUSTOMS,  7  The  Tonquiucfc  are  excellent  mechanies  and  fair 
AND  diversions.  j   traders  ;  but  greatly  oppreifed  by  their  king  and 

great  lords.  His  raajelty  engroffcs  the  trade,  and  his  factors  fell  by  retail  to  the 
Dutch  and  other  nations.  I'he  To3,;quinefe  are  fond  of  lacker  houfes,  which  are 
unwholefome  and  poifonous.  The  people  in  the  fouth  are  a  favage  race,  and  go 
aimoft  naked ;  they  wear  large  filver  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  coral,  amber,  or  fliell 
bracelets.    In  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  the  two  fexes  are  fcarcely  diftinguifli- 


*  Sanpoo,  in  the  language  of  Thibet,  means  The 
River. 

+  The  orthography  of  this  word,- as  given  here,  is 
according  to  the  commo.a  pronunciation  in  Ben- 


gal ;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  written  in  the  Shanfcrit 
language,  Braluna-pootm-,  which  fignifies  the  Jon  of 
Brahna.    Major  Kennel's  Memoir,  255. 
X  Rennel,  255. 
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able  by  their  drefs,  which  refembles  that  of  the  Perfians.  The  people  of  quality- 
are  fond  of  Engiiih  broad-cioth,  red  or  green  ;  and  others  wear  a  dark-coloured 
cotton  cloth.  ■  Jn  Azem,  which  is  thought  one  of  the  beft  countries  in  Alia,  the  in- 
habitants prefer  dogs-flelh  to  all  other  animal  food.  The  people  of  that  kingdom 
pay  no  taxes,  becaufe  the  king  is  fole  pr-oprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  filver,  and  other 
metals,  found  in  his  kingdom.  They  live,  however,  very  comfortably.  Almoft 
every  houfe-keeper  has  an  elephant  for  the  conveniency  of  his  wives  and  women, 
polygamy  being  praftifed  all  over  India. 

It  is  unqueftionable  that  thofe  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  had  the  ufe  of 
gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe;  and  the  invention  is  generally  afcribed 
to  the  Azeraefe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  divifion  of  this  peninfula  go  under 
the  name  of  Malayans,  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Malacca. 

Though  the  fuperftitlons  that  preval  in  this  peninfula  are  extremely  grofs,  yet 
the  people  believe  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and  when  their  kings  are  interred,  a  number 
of  anim^^ls  are  buried  with  them,  and  fuch  veffels  of  gold  and  filver  as  they  think 
canine  of  ufe  to  them  in  their  future  life.  The  people  in  this  peninfula  are  com- 
monly very  lond  of  fliow,  and  often  make  an  appearance  beyond  their  circum_ftances. 
^hey  arc  delicate  in  no  part  of  their  drefs  but  in  their  hair,  which  they  buckle  up 
in  a  very  agreeable  mianner.  In  their  food  they  are  loathfome  ;  for  beflde  dogs,  they 
eat  rats,  mice,  ferpents,  and  {linking  fidi.  The  people  of  Arracan  are  indelicate  in 
their  amours,  and  value  their  women  moft  when  in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy.  Their 
treatment  of  the  iick  is  fo  inhuman  that  when  a  patient  is  judged  to  be  incurable,  he 
is  often  expofed  on  the  bank  of  fome  river,  where  he  is  either  drowned,  or  de>- 
voured  by  birds  or  beafts  of  prey.  Notwithflanding  the  great  antiquity  of  moll: 
Indian  nations,  it  is  confidently  alTerted,  that  on  the  confines  of  Arracan  and  Pegu,, 
there  is  a  people  (if  folitary  favages,  roaming  through  woods  in  queft  of  prey, 
deferve  the  nam^e  of  people)  that  appear  to  be  in  the  very  firft  ftage  of  fociety. 
They  go  abfolutely  naked,  without  the  fmalleft  covering  on  any  part  of  their 
bodies.  They  live  on  fruit,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly,  in  the  uncultivated  defert 
they  inhabit,  in  great  abundance ;  and  on  the  flefli  of  animals,  which  they  tear 
alive  and  devour  raw.  They  fit  on  their  hams,  with  their  legs  and  arms  difpofed 
in  the  manner  of  monkeys.  At  the  approach  of  men,  they  fly  into  their  woods. 
They  take  care  of  their  offspring,  and  live  in  famiUes,  but  have  no  ideas  of  civil 
government. 

The  diverfions  common-in  this  country  are  filhing  and  hunting,  celebrating  fefti- 
vals,  and  afting  comedies,  by  torch-light,  from  evening  to  morning. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Pei-fian,  but  in  this  pe- 
ninfula,it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  interfperfed  with  other  dialecls. 

Learning  and  learned  men.}  The  Bramuns,  who  are  the  tribe  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  defcend  from  thofe  Brachmans  mentioned  vv-ith  fo  much  reverence  by  anti- 
quity ;  and  although  much  inferior,  either  as  phiiofophers,,  or  men  of  learning,  to- 
the  reputation  of  their  anceftors,  their -religious  doctrines  are  ftill  implicitly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vv/hole  nation;  and  as  preceptors,  they  are  the  fource  of  all  the  know- 
ledge which  exifts  in  Indoftan.  But  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  their  mathematical  know- 
ledge feem.s  to  be  the  calculation  of  eciipfes.  They  have  a  good  idea  of  logic  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  treatifes  on  rhetoric  ;  their  ideas  of  mufic,, 
if  we  may  judge  trom  their  practice,  are  barbarous  ;  and  in  micdicine  they  dtrrive 
no  affiftance  from  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  fince  diffeftions  are  repugnant  to 
their  religion. 

The  poetry  of  the  Afiatics  is  too  turgid,  and  full  of  conceits,  and  the  diftion 
of  their  hiftorians  verbofe :  but  though  the  manner  of  eaftern  corapofitions  differs, 
from  the  correct  tafte  of  Europe,  there  are  many  things  in  the  writings,  of  Afiatic 
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authors  worthv  the  attention  of  literary  men.  Mr.  Dow  obferves,  that  in  the  Shan- 
fcrit,  or  learned  language  of  the  Bramins,  which  is  the  grand  repofitory  of  the  reli- 
gion, philofophy,  and  hiilory  of  the  Hindoos,  there  are  many  hundred  volunies  in  profe 
which  treat  of  the  ancient  fndians  and  their  hiftory.  The  fame  writer  alfo  remarks, 
that  the  Shanfcrit  records  contain  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  VVefteni  Afia,  probably 
more  authentic  than  thofe  given  by  the  Arabians. 

No  princes  in  the  Avorld  ever  patronized  men  of  letters  with  more  generofity 
end  relpecf  than  the  Mahometan  emperors  of  Indollan.  A  literary  genius  was  not 
only  the  certain  means  to  acquire  a  degree  of  wealth  which  muft  aftonilh  Europeans, 
but  an  infallible  road  for  rifmg  to  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate.  The  chara61er  of 
the  learned  was  at  the  fame  time  fo  facred,  that  tyrants,  who  made  a  paftime  of 
embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  other  fubjefts,  not  only  abftained  from 
offering  violence  to  men  of  genius,  but  ftood  in  fear  of  their  pens. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  ]  Thefe  vary  in  the  different  countries  of 
this  peninfula  ;  but  the  chief  brancheshave  been  already  mentioned.  The  inhabitants, 
in  fome  parts,  are  obliged  to  manufatlure  their  fait  out  of  allies.  In  all  handicraft 
trades  that  they  underiland,  the  people  are  more  induftrious,  and  better  workmen 
than  moft  of  the  Europeans ;  and  in  weaving,  fev/ing,  embroidering,  and  fome 
limilar  employnients,  it  is  faid  that  the  Indians  do  as  much  work  with  their  feet  as 
their  hands.  Their  painting,  though  they  are  unlkilful  in  drawing,  is  amazingly 
vivid  in  its  colours.  The  finenefs  of  their  linen,  and  the  filligree  work  in  gold  and 
filver,  are  uniivalled.  The  commerce  of  India,  in  fliort,  is  courted  by  all  trading 
nations,  and  probably  has  been  fo  from  the  earlieft  ages  :  it  was  not  unknown  even 
in  Solomon's  tim^e ;  and  the  Greeks  a:nd  Romans  drew  from  thence  their  higheft 
materials  of  luxury.  The  greateft  ihare  of  it  is  now  centered  in  England,  though 
that  of  the  Dutch  is  ftill  very  confiderable ;  that  of  the  French  has  for  fome  time 
declined,  nor  is  that  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  of  much  importance. 

Constitution,  government,  ")     This  article  is  fo  extcnfive,  that  it  reqiures 
RARITIES,  AND  CITIES.  |  a  flight  rcvicw  of  the  kingdoms  that  form 

this  peninfula.  In  Azem,  it  hath  been  already  obferved,  the  king  is  proprietor  of 
all  the  gold  and  filver;  he  pays  little  or  nothing  to  the  Great  Mogul;  his  capital  is 
Ghergong  or  Kirganu.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipi-a,  but 
that  It  was  anciently  fubjetf  to  the  kings  of  Arracan  ;  and  that  they  fend  to  the  Clii- 
iiefe  gold  and  lilk,  for  which  they  receive  filver  in  return.  Arra.can  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  Tipra,  and  is  governed  by  twelve  princes,  fubjeft  to  the  chief  king,  who  refides 
in  his  capital.  His  palace  is  very  large,  and  contains,  as  we  are  told,  feven  idols 
call  in  gold  of  two  inches  thick,  each  of  a  man's  height,  and  covered  over  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  ftones.  Pegu  is  about  350  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  The  riches  ot  the  kingdom,  when  an  independent  ftate, 
were  almoft  incredible  ;  fome  idols,  as  big  as  life,  being  of  maffy  gold  and  filver. 
The  king's  revenues  arofe  from  the  rents  of  lands,  of  which  he  was  fole  proprietor, 
and  from  duties  on  merchandifcj  fo  that  fome  thought  him  the  richeft  monarch  in 
fne  world,  except  the  Chinefe  emperor.  He  was  faid  to  be  able  to  bring  a  million, 
and  on  occaiion  a  million  and  a  half,  of  foldiers  to  the  field,  well  clothed  and  armed ; 
and  to  be  mafter  of  800  trained  elephants,  each  with  a  caftie  on  his  back  holding 
four  foldiers.  The  conftitution  of  this  eiTipire  is  of  the  feudal  kind,  for  the  prince 
alTigns  lands  and  towns  to  his  nobles  upon  military  tenures.  In, the  year  1754,  Pegu 
was  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  dependent  province  by  the  kingoF^Ava.  Maca-o  is  the 
great  mart  of  trade  in  that  .proyihce. 

We  know  little  of^the  kingdom  of  Ava.  Monchaboo  was  the  refidence  of  the 
king,  and  not  Ava,  in  1755.  It  is  faid,  the  honours  the  king  affumes  are  next  to 
divine.  His  fubjefts  trade  chiefly  in  mufk  and  jewels,  rubies,  and  fapphires.  In  other 
particulars,  the  inhabitants  refemble  thofe  of  Pegu.    In  thofe  kingdoms,  and  indeed 
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in  the  greateft  part  of  this  peninfula,  the  doQrines  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet 
prevail,  as  well  as  ihofe  of  the  Bramins. 

The  kingdom  of  Laos  or  Lahos,  formerly  included  that  of  Jangoma  or  Jangomay, 
but  that  is  now  fubje6t  to  Ava  ;  we  know  few  particulars  of  it  that  can  be  depende'd 
upon.  It  is  faid  to  be  immenfely  populous,  to  abound  in  all  the  rich  commodities 
as  well  as  the  grofs  fuperftitions  of  the  eaft,  and  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  kingdonis,  all  of  them  holding  of  one  fovereign,  who,  like  his  oriental  bre- 
thren, is  abfolutely  defpotic,  and  lives  in  inexpreiiible  pomp  and  magnificence ; 
but  is  of  the  Lama  religion,  and  often  the  Have  of  his  prieits  and  minifters. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  rich  and  iiourifliing,  and  approaches,  in  its  government, 
policy,  and  the  acutenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  very  nearly  to  the  fame  of  China.  .  The 
kingdom  of  Siam  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  on  the  eaft  fide  feparate 
it  from  the  kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Laos ;  on  the  weft,  from  Pegu ;  and  on  the 
horth,  from  Ava,  or,  more  properly,  from  Jangoma  ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  waflied  by 
tlic-river  Siam,  and  joins  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  the  north-weft  part  whereof  is 
under  its  dominion.  The  extent  of  the  country,  however,  is  very  uncertain,  and  it 
is  but  indifferently  peopled.  The  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  are  diftinguiftied  by 
their  modefty.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  education  of  children.  Marriages  are 
hmple,  and  performed  by  talapoins,  or  priefts,  fprinkling  holy  water  upon  the 
couple,  and  repeating  fome  prayers.  The  government  is  defpotic  ;  fervants  muft 
appear  before  their  mafters  in  a  kneeling  pofture  ;  and  the  mandarins  are  proftrate 
before  the  king.  Siam,  the  capital,  is  reprefented  as  a  large  city,  but  fcarcely  a 
fixth  part  of  it  inhabited ;  and  the  palace  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 
Bankok,  which  ftands  about  i8  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Siam,  and  12  miles  from 
the  fea,  is  the  only  place  towards  the  coaft  that  is  fortified  with  walls,  batteries, 
and  brafs  cannon ;  and  the  Dutch  have  a  faftory  at  Ligor,  which  ftands  on  the  eaft 
lide  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  but  belonging  to  Siam. 

The  peninfula  of  Malacca  is  a  large  country,  and  contains  feveral  kingdoms  or 
provinces.  The  Dutch,  however,  are  faid  to  be  real  mafters  and  fovereigns  of  the 
whole  peninfula,  being  in  poffeflion  of  the  capital  (Malacca).  The  inhabitants  are 
fmiple,  or  rather  grofs,  in  their  manner  of  living;  and  yet  the  Malayan  language 
is  reckoned  the  pureft  of  any  fpoken  in  all  the  Indies.  VVe  are  told  by  the  lateft 
travellers,  that  its  chief  produce  is  tin,  pepper,  elephants'  teeth,  canes,  and  gums. 
The  excellent  fituation  of  this  country  admits  of  a  trade  with  India  ;  fo  when  it 
was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Dutch, 
Malacca  was  the  richeft  city  in  the  eaft,  next  to  Goa  and  Ormus  being  the  key 
of  the  China,  the  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Siinda  trade;  of  which  the  moft 
valuable  is  that  with  the  Chinefe.  This  degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who  were 
formerly  an  induftrious  and  ingenious  people,  is  eafily  accounted  for  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Dutch,  whofe  intereft  it  is  that  they  fliould  never  recover  from  their  prefent 
ftate  of  ignorance  and  flavery. 

The  Engiifn  carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade  in  tl^^eir  country  fhips,  from  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  Malacca.  This  commerce  is  connived  at  by 
the  Dutch  governor  and  council,  who  little  regard  the  orders  of  their  fuperiors, 
provided  they  can  enrich  themfelves. 

Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  is  a  country  little  known  to  the  Europeans ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  information,  its  greateft  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  520 
Engliih  miles;  and  its  .greateft  breadth,  from_  weft  to  eaft,^  nbout  398.  Ihis 
kingdom  has  a  fpacious  river  running  through  it,  the  banks  of  which  are  the  only 
habitable  parts  of  the  country,  on  account  of  its  fultry  air,  and  the  peflifcrous  gnats, 
fcrpents,  and  other  animals  bred  in  the  woods.  Its  foil,  commodities,  trade, 
animals,  and  produfts  by  fea  and  land,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  other 
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kingdoms  of  this  vaft  peninfiila.  The  betel,  a  creeping  plant  of  a  particular 
flavour,  and,  as  they  fay,  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  thofe  difeafes  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kali  Indies,  is  the  higheft  luxury  of  the  Cambodians, 
from  the  king  to  the  peafant ;  but  is  very  unpalatable  and  difagreeable  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Between  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China  lies  the  little  kingdom  of  Chiampa, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  faid  to  have  gained  in  civility  by  their  commercial  in- 
terconrfe  with  the  Chinefe. 

Cochin-China,  or  the  weftern  China,  is  fituated  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  ex- 
tends, according  to  fome  authors,  about  500  miles  in  length  ;  but  it  is  much  lefs. 
exteniive  in  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  well.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Chiampa,  as 
well  as  fome  other  fmaller  kingdoms,  are  tributary  to  Cochin-China,  whofe  king 
is  faid  to  be  immenfely  rich,  his  kingdom  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  commerce 
that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  but  this  mighty  prince,  as  well 
as  the  king  of  Tonquin,  are  fubjefil  to  the  Chinefe  emperor. 

The  government  of  Tonquin  is  particular.  The  Tonquinefe  had  revolted  from 
the  Chinefe,  which  occafioned  a  civil  war.  A  compromife  at  laft  took  place  be- 
tween the  chief  of  the  revolt,  and  the  reprefentative  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  former  iliould  have  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  name  of  theChouah;  but  that  the  Bua,  or  king  by  birth,  fliould  re- 
tain the  royal  titles,  and  enjoy  cuftomary  honours  within  his  palace,  from  which 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  ca^i  ftir  without  the  permiflion  of  the  chouah. 

The  chouah  refides  generallv  in  the  capital-j  Cachao,  which  is  fituated  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  Bua's  palace  is  a  vaft  ftru^lure,  and  has  a  fine  arfenal. 
The  Englifli  have  a  very  flourifliing  factory  on  the  north-lide  of  the  city. 
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Situation  and  Extent^  including  the  Peninfula  weft  of  the  Ganges. 


Miles. 

Length  2000") 
Breadth  1 500  j 


between 


Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

f    7  and  40  north  latitude.  1    g  ^ 

1  66  and  92  eaft  longitude.  1  yo,gio. 


t?  1  'T~'<HIS  empire  is  bounded  by  Ufbec  Tartary  and  Thibet,  on 

Eoundaries.J  North;  by  Thibet  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  Eaft ; 

bv  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  South ;  by  the  fame  and  Perfia,  on  the  Weft.  The 
main  land  being  the  Mogul  empire,  or  Indoftan,  properly  fo  called. 

Grand  Divifions. 


Provinces. 
'Bengal  Proper 


The  north-eaft  divifion 
of  India,  containing  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  on 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges^ 
and  thofe  of  the  mountains 
of  Naugracut, 


Naugracut 

Jefuar 

Patna 

Necbal 

Gore 

Rotas 


Chief  Towns. 
Culcutta 
Fort  William -J 
Hoogly         >  Englifli 
Dacca  3 
Malda,  Englifli  and  Dutch 
Chatio-an 
"  i  Caflumbazar 
Naugracut 
Rajapour 
Patna 
Necbal 
Gore 
Rotas 
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The  north- weft  divifion 
on  the  frontiers  of  Ferlia, 
and  on  the  river  of  Indus, 


The  middle  divifion. 


Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

'Soret        -       -  " 

f  Jaganal 

Jeffelmere 

]  Jeffelmere 

1  lata,  or  binda  - 

Tata 

1  1 

J  Bucknor   -  - 

;  J  Bucknor 

Moultan  - 

i 

Moultan 

Haican 

1 

Haican 

Cabul 

1 

Cabul 

Xandifli  - 

'Medipour 

Berar        -   ■  - 

berar 

Chitor 

Chitor 

Katipor 

i\cuipor 
Navar 

rvavar 

Gualeor  - 

Guaieor  ' 

Agra  *      -       -  J 

'  Agra 

j  Delhi       -       -  1 

Delhi,  E.  Ion.  77-40 
N.  lat.  28-40. 

Lahor,  or  Pencah 

Lahor 

IJendowns 

Hendowns 

Caflimcre 

1 

Cainmere 

Jengapour 

Jengapour 

^  Afmer,  or  Bando 

1 

I 

A.fmer. 

The  Britifii  nation  poffeffes  in  full  fovereignty  the  whole  foubah  of  Bengal,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  Bahar.  In  Oriffa,  or  Orixa,  only  "the  diftrifts  of  Midnapour. 
The  whole  of  the  Britifii  poffeffions,  before  the  termination  of  the  late  war  in  India, 
were,  according  to  Major  Rennel  f,  computed  to  be  182,122  fquare  miles  J,  con- 
taining nearly  eleven  millions  of  people  ;  the  total  net  revenue,  including  Be- 
nares, was  about  287  lacks  of  Sicca  rupees,  which  may  be  reckoned  equal  to 
3,050,0001.  But  a  conhderable  addition,  both  to  the  territory  and  revenue  of  the 
Eaft  India  company,  was  obtained  by  the  ceirion*in  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  the  amount  of  15,374  fquare  miles,  affording  a  revenue  of 
13,16,765  Koonteary  pagodas §;  equal  to  411,4501.11  With  their  allies  and  tribu- 
taries, they  now  occupy  the  whole  navigable  courfe  of  the  Ganges,  from  its  entry 
on  the  plains  to  the  fea,  which,  by  its  winding  courfe,  is  more  than  IC550  miles. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for  fix  months 
from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from  the  north.  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
are  exceffively  hot,  but  refreRied  by  fea  breezes ;  and  in  fome  dry  feafons,  the  hur- 
ricanes, which  tear  up  the  fands,  and  let  them  fall  in  dry  fliowers,  are  exceffively 
difagreeable.  The  Engiifli,  and  Europeans  in  general,  who  arrive  at  Indoftan,  are 
commonly  feized  with  fome  illnefs,  fuch  as  flux  or  fever  in  their  different  appear- 
ances ;  but  when  properly  treated,  efpecially  if  the  patients  are  abfteraious,  thev 
recover,  and  afterwards  prove  healthy.  ^ 

Mountains.]  The  mofl  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  of  Caucafus  and 
Naugracut,  which  divide  India  from  Perfia,  Ufbec  Tartary,  and  Thibet,  and  are 
inhabited  by  Mahrattas,  Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  other  |!teople  more  warlike  than' 
the  Gentoos. 


*  The  eaftern  part  Agra,  betiveen  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  is  cailed  the  Doah,  or  country  between  the 
two  rivers. 

t  Rennell's  Memoir  of  his  Map  of  Hindofran, 
Jntroducftion,  p.  cxiii. 

/  ■ 

2. 


t  This  is  30,000  more  than  are  contained  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

§  Rennell's  Memoir  of  his  Map  of  the  Peninfula 
of  India,  p.  34. 

II  Ibid.  p.  35. 

The 
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The  mountains  named  the  Ghauts,  Gattes,  or  Indian  Appenine,  and  which  ex- 
tend from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Tapty,  or  Surat  river,  are  alio  called  Balla-Ghaut, 
throughout  their  whole  extent :  meaning,  literally,  the  higher  or  upper  Ghauts  ^.  In 
the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges,  this  term  is  applied  in  contradirtinftion  to  Payen- 
Ghaut,  or  the  lower-Ghauts :  but  in  the  Deccan,  it  appears  to  be  ufed  only  as  a  pro- 
per name,  and  not  as  a  correlative ;  we  having  never  heard  of  the  Deccan,  Payen- 
Ghaut. 

That  vaft  chain  of  mountains  is  frequently  in  fight  from  the  weftern  fea  at  the 
diftance  of,  from  twenty,  and  lefs,  to  fixty  miles:  the  country  in  general  between 
the  fea  and  the  Ghauts  is  hilly :  above  the  Ghauts  it  is  called  the  table  land,  but 
mull:  not  be  underlh;od  as  a  level  flat  country ;  on  the  contrary,  many  parts  of  it 
are  very  mountainous.  If  the  table  land,  or  upper  country,  is  fuppofed  to  be  level, 
it  is  evident  there  mull  be  an  abrupt  defcent  to  the  eaftward,  proportionate  to  the 
elevation  of  the  weftern  range:  this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  as  the  farface  of  the 
land  declines  to  the  eaftward,  which  is  proved  hy  the  rivers,  with  partial  excep- 
tions, all  taking  that  direftion. 

Major  Rennell,  with  happy  boldnefs,  calls  the  upper  country  an  inclined  plane  j. 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  is,  however,  very  trifling,  and  is  interrupted  by  ranges 
of  hills  of  abrupt  defcent,  running  parallel  with  the  weftern  range : — how  many^ 
there  may  be,  cannot,  perhaps,  from  their  irregularity,  be  afcertained.  As  the 
Ghauts themfeives are  not  uninterrupted,  major  Rennell  informs  us  (Memoirs, p.  276.) 
there  is  a  break  in  their  continuity  oppolite  Paniany;  fo  thefe  inferior  Ghauts,  in. 
fome  places,  admit  rivers  to  wind  through  them  ;  in  others  they  are  precipitated 
from  the  upper  country  to  the  lower. 

A  traveller  journeying,  let  us  fuppofe,  from  Mafulipatam  to  Goa,  would  have  to 
afcend  the  whole  way  from  the  eaftern  fea  to  the  weftern  Ghauts  ;  fometimes  by 
gentle  acclivities,  fometimes  by  abrupt  ranges ;  then  to  defcend  the  Ghauts  ab- 
ruptly, and  by  a  gentle  declivity  reach  the  weftern  Ihore :  this  will  be  farther  ex- 
plained by  an  account  of  the  cataract  to  the  weft  ward  of  Gocauk  f . 

The  famous  Appenine,  vvhich  marks,  with  more  precifion  perhaps  than  any- 
other  boundary  v.'hatever,  the  line  of  fummer  and  winter,  or  rather  of  dry  and  wet, 
extends  13  degrees  of  latitude ;  that  is,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Surat  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  valley  or  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  ridge  of  thefe  mountains,  op- 
polite  to  Paniany)  at  unequal  diftances  from  the  coaftj  feldom  more  than  feventy 
miles,  and  commonly  about  forty :  and  within  one  fliort  fpace  only,  it  approaches, 
within  lix  miles.  Although  the  altitude  of  thefe  mountains  is  unknown,  yet  it  is. 
fufiiciently  great  to  prevent  the  great  body  of  clouds  from  pafling  over  them ;  and  ' 
accordingly  the  alternate  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  winds  (called  the  monfoons)  occauon  a 
rainy  feafon  on  one  iide  of  the  mountains  only  ;  that  is,  on  the  windward  fide.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  clouds  enough  do  pafs  over,  to  occafion  a  rainy  fea- 
fon, at  a  confiderable  diftance  to  leeward,  where  thofe  clouds  defcend;  as  we  may 
fuppofe  them  to  do,  although  at  the  time  they  palTed  over  at  the  Ghauts,  they  mull 
iieceiTarily  have  been  too  high,  and  of  courfe  too  light,  to  condenfe  and  fall  in  rain 
there.  This  appears  from  Lieut.  Ewart's  account  of  the  weather  at  Nagpour,  in 
the  very  centre  of  India ;  where  the  feafons  differ  but  little  from  their  ufual  courfe 
in  Bengal,  and  on  the  weftern  fide  of  India:  that  is,  the  S.  W.  monfoon  occahons  a 

*  Gaut,  or  Ghaut,  fignifies  either  a  pafs  by  ridges  of  mountains  abounding  with  pafles  and 
through  mountains,  or  landing-place  on  the  bank  defiles. 

of  a  river.  In  the  former  fenfe,  the  term  has  f  Lieut.  Moor's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of 
been  applied  to  the  Carnatic,  which  is  divided     Capt.  Little's  Detachment,  p.  261. 
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rainy  foafon  -.  but  the  rains  are  not  fo  violent,  nor  of  fuch  long  continuance  as 
in  thofo  places.  '  At  the  mouth  of  the  Godaverry  river  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
S.  W.  monfoon  occafions  a  rainy  feafon  alfo  ;  and  the  Godaverry  is  then  fwoln  and 
overiiovvs  :  and  this  part  is  about  as  far  to  leeward  of  the  Ghauts,  as  Nagpour  is.  We 
may  conclude  then,  that  the  ridge  of  the  Ghauts  flielters  a  particular  traft  only ; 
beyond  which  the  ligiU  and  elevated  clouds  that  pafs  over  it  defcend  in  rain. 
Madras  is  within  the  limits  of  the  iheltered  tract,  though  at  lead  three  hundred 
miles  to  leeward  of  the  Ghauts:  Rajamundry  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Godaverry) 
may  be  about  five  hundred.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  the  exatl  limit  of  wet; 
and  dry. 

Usitil  lately  it  was  a  general  opinion,  that  the  Gauts  extended  from  the  northern 
(or  Boctan)  mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  occafioned  a  diverfity  of  feafons,  at 
one  and  the  fome  time,  throughout  all  India.  But  the  truth  is,  that  different  fea- 
fons exift  at  the  fame  moment,  only  in  a  part  of  the  peninfula :  for  the  caufe  ceafes 
in  the  parallel  of  Surat ;  where  the  S.  W  .  wind,  no  longer  oppofed'  by  a  wall  of 
mountains,  carries  its  fupplies  of  moifture  uninterruptedly  both  far  and  near,  over 
.the  *  whole  face  of  the  country. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  both  of  them  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  even  veneration,  by  the  modern  inha- 
bitants. The  Indus  is  by  the  natives  called  Sinde  f  or  Sindeh,  and  is  formed  of 
about  ten  principal  ftreams  which  defcend  from  the  Perfian  and  Tartarian  moun- 
tains on  the  north-eall  and  north-weft.  From  the  city  of  Attock  down  to  Moultan, 
it  is  commonly  ftyled  the  River  Attock ;  below  Moultan  it  is  often  named  the 
Soor,  until  it  divides  itfelf  into  many  channels  near  Tatta,  where  the  principal  branch 
takes  the  name  of  Mehran.  Thefe  channels  form  and  interfeO:  a  large  triangular 
ifland,  which  they  fertilize  by  their  periodical  inundations.  The  principal  rivers 
it  receives  are  the  Behat,  or  Hydafpes,  and  the  Hyphafis,  which  formed  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  the  conquefts  of  Alexander. 

The  Ganges  J,  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  of  the  world,  iffues  from  Kentaiffe,  one  of 
±he  vaft  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  750  miles,  through  moun- 
tainous regions  little  known,  enters  Indoftan  at  the  defile  of  Kupele,  fuppofed  by 
the  natives  to  be  its  fource.  From  hence  this  fine  river  (which  is  revered  by  the 
Hindoos  as  a  deity  that  is  to  wafh  away  all  their  ftains)  Rows  through  delightful  plains, 
wiih  a  fmooth  navigable  ftream,  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  during  the  remain- 
der of  its  courfe,  which  is  about  1350  miles,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  it 
falls  by  two  larger,  and  a  multitude  of  lelTer  channels,  that  form  and  interfeft  a  large 
triangular  ifland,  whofe  bafe  at  the  fea  is  near  200  miles  in  extent.  The  entire 
courfe  of  the  Ganges  is  2100  miles,  and  is  to  that  of  the  Thames  as  94^  to  i.  §.  The 
navigation  of  the  eaftern  branch  being  dangerous,  is  little  frequented.  The  weftern 
branch,  called  the  Little  Ganges,  or  River  of  Hoogly,  is  navigable  by  large  fliips,  and 

moft 


*  Major  Rennell's  Memoirs,  p.  213,  214. 

f  Tt.e  name  of  Sinde  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans  :  InJus  incolu  S'lndus  appellatus.  Pliny, 
Book  vi. 

J  The  proper  name  of  this  river,  in  the  language 


of  Hindooftan  (or  Indoftan),  Is  PuJJa,  or  Padda. 
It  is  alfo  named  Buna  Gonga.  or  the  Great  River  ; 
and  Gonga  the  river,  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  from 
this,  doubtlefs,  the  European  names  of  the  River 
are  derived.  Rennel's  Memoir,  255.. 


§  Tlie  proportionable  lengths  of  courfe,  of  fome  of  the  moft  noted  rivers  in  the  world,  are  fliewn  nearly 

by  the  following  numbers  : 
'  Thames  —  •—  —  —  i 

T-  .  I  Rhine  —  —  —  —  ci 

£«ropean  nvcrs  -        ^Danube  -  -  -  7 

Wolga  «.  _  ^  _  91. 
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mofl  generally  re  forted  to.  The  Ganges  receives  11  rivers,  fome  of  which  are 
equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  inferior  to  the  Thames. 

Befides  thefe  rivers,  many  others  water  this  country, as  the  Behut,  or  Thylura,  (the 
Hydafpes  of  Alexander)  the  Jenauor  the  ancient  Acefines,  the  Beyah,Set!ege,  Jumna, 
and  the  Rauvee,  formerly  the  Hydraotes,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  which  ftands  the  city 
of  Lahor. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  Thefe  are  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  Bay  of-Bengal;- 
the  gulf  of  Cambaya  ;  the  ftraits  of  Ramanakoel ;  Capes  Coraorin  and  Diu. 

Inhabitants.]  To  what  was  faid  of  their  religion  andfects,  in  the  general  review 
of  this  great  empire,  we  may  add,  that  the  fakirs  are  a  kind  of  Mahometan  mendi- 
cants or  beggars,  who  travel  about,  pratlifmg  the  greateft  auflerities;  but  manv  of 
them  are  impoftors.  Their  number  is  faid  to  be  800,000.  Another  fet  of  mendi- 
cants are  the  joghis,  who  are  idolaters,  and  much  more  numerous,  but  moft  of  them 
are  vagabonds  and  impoftors,  who  live  by  amufing  the  credulous  Gentoos  with 
foolifh  fitlions.  The  Banians,  who  are  fo  called  from  their  innocence  of  life,  ferve 
as  brokers,  and  profefs  the  Gentoo  religion. 

The  Parfees  are  the  principal  native  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Bombay,  in  re- 
gard to  wealth  and  numbers :  not  only  the  moft  valuable  eftates,  but  a  very  con(i- 
derable  part  of  the  fliipping  of  the  port,  belong  to  them;  and  no  merchants 
tranfport  their  goods  in  finer  fhips  than  the  Bombay  merchants,  not  excepting  even 
the  honourable  Eaft  India  Company.  The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  commer- 
cial opulence  of  this  little  ifland,  when  he  learns,  that  befides  the  great  number  of 
Ihips  from  Europe  and  America,  that  yearly  clear  from  the  cuftom  houfe,  there  are, 
in  carpenters'  meafurement,  belonging  to  the  port  and  ifland,  27,500*  tons  of  fiiip- 
ping  conftantly  employed  trading  to  every  part  of  Afia,  navigated  by  Englifli  of- 
ficers. Befides  this,  there  are  country  fhips,  veifels  and  boats,  to  an  immenfe  amount 
in  tonnage,  going  to  and  fro, between  Bombay  and  the  Red  Sea,  Perfian  Gulf,  &c.  &c. 

To  return  to  the  Parfees — we  have  obferved  them  as  the  favourites  of  fortune  ; 
let  us  add,  they  are  defervedly  fo,  for  we  find  them  doing  very  extenfive  acts  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  In  the  Bombay  Herald  of  the  4th  Oftober  1790,  we  read 
the  following  paragraph  :  "  We  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  li- 
"  berality  of  Soorabjee  Muncherjee,  whofe  conduct  does  honour  to  humanity :  du- 
"  ring  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  provifions,  he  daily  feeds  upwards  of  two  thoufand  peo- 
"  pie  of  different  cafts,  at  his  own  expence."  Other  public  inftances  might  be  given. 

Some  of  them  alfo  have  poor  Europeans  on  their  penfion  lifl,  to  whom  are  given 
a  weekly  allowance,  and  food  and  cloathing.  To  their  private  charity  and  bene- 
volence, thejadd  all  the  pubhc  fliow  and  expence  neceffary  to  give  dignity  to  their 
riches.    Some  of  them  have  two  or  three  country  houfes  furnifhed  in  all  the  ex. 

plndus  (probably)  —  — ;  — .  6' 

I  Euphrates           '  — .   '  _  gj 

I  Ganges             —         ■  —  ' —  —  gf 

I  Burrampooter  .  —  _  ^? 

j  Nou  Kian,  or  Ava  River  —  -  — -  _              —  ot 

AGatic  rivers          ^   .    •<  Jennifea  —  _ — .  10 

Amoor         —                                —  —  n  * 
Lena            —  —              —  —  n  i. 
Hoanho  (of  China)                      .  —  .  j^j- 
KianKeu  (of  ditto)  —  — .  — , 
African  rivers         —          Nile                 —  —               —  —  12' 

American  rivers       -        1  Miffifippi  •      -  —  _  g  • 

American  riveis      —       {  Amafons  —  —  —  .  i^y 

RenneM's  Memoir,  p. .25:4.. 

The  tonnage  of  the  port  of  London  is  about  1 78,000  ton  ^  of  the  merchant  fliips  of  Great  Bi  itain. 

5  B  '  '  travagaiice 
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travagance  of  European  tafte  j  with  elegant  and  extenfive  gardens,  where  Euro- 
pean gentlemen  are  frequently  invited  ;  and  where  they  are  always  welcome  to 
entertain  their  own  private  parties,  and  retire  to  enjoy  the  rural  pleafures  of  the 
country,  free  from  the  noife  and  buftle  of  a  bufy  dirty  town.  Parfee  merchants 
give  balls,  fuppers,  and  entertainments  to  whole  fettlements  ;  and  fome  of  them 
ride  in  Englifli  chariots,  fuch  as  a  nobleman  in  England  need  not  be  aftiamed  to 
own,  drawn  by  beautiful  animals,  that  every  nobleman  cannot  equal  in  his  ftud. 
The  Parfees  have  been  often  known  to  behave  to  Englifli  gentlemen,  refpefting  pe- 
cuniary concerns,  in  a  manner  highly  liberal ;  and  although  inftances  might  be 
given  to  the  contrary,  and  inftances  might  alfo  be  given,  where  individuals,  elated 
by  their  riches,  have  forgotten  the  refpe6t  due  to  the  Englifh,  ftill  they  are 
but  inftances,  and  are  not  more  reprobated  by  any  than  themfelves. 

A  Parfee  beggar  was  never  known  ;  and  their  women,  who  are  as  fair  as  Euro- 
peans, are  proverbially  chafte  ;  fo  that  a  harlot  is  as  rare  as  a  beggar.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  are  a  very  handfome  race  of  people. 

An  inquiry  into  the  hiftory  and  cuftoms  of  the  Parfees  would  we  think  be  cu- 
rious. Their  hiftory  commences  at  the  period  of  the  troubles  caufed  by  the  Saracen 
conquerors  of  Perfia  ;  M'hen,  perfecuted  for  their  religious  opinions,  a  few  Perfians 
took  refuge  in  the  ifle  of  Ormus,  whence,  fome  time  after,  they  failed  for  India, 
and  landed  in  Gudjraat,  where  they  found  an  afylum,  on  condition,  that  they  ftiould 
reveal  the  myfteries  of  their  creed,  fhould  renounce  their  own  language  and  drefs, 
that  their  women  fhould  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  their  nuptials  be  celebrated  in 
the  evening.  Thefe  reftriftions  were  all  complied  with,  and  the  Parfees'  drefs  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  tlie  Hindoos,  and  they  ufe  theriagri  charafter.  So  far  is 
their  own  language  forgotten,  that  perhaps  there  are  not  ten  Parfees,  we  know  not 
of  one  on  the  Ifland  of  Bombay,  that  can  fpeak  it. 

Tavernier  in  his  Perfian  Travels,  p.  163,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Guars,  by 
whom  he  evidently  means  this  people  ;  but  he  isfo  unfortunate  as  to  err  notorioufly 
in  a  number  of  particulars  *. 

Worship  and  funerals  of  the  Parsees.]  They  never  intermarry,  nor 
have  they  any  public  places  of  prayer ;  like  their  progenitors,  the  puritans  of  the 
caft,  they  do  not  think  temples,  as  places  of  worfhip,  at  all  neceffary,  merely  as  fuch : 
they  pray  in  the  open  air,  and  make  their  proteftations  to  the  fun,  as  the  grandeft 
emblem  in  nature  of  the  Deity,  whofe  temple  is  the  univerfe,  and  the  all-pervading 
element  of  fire,  his  only  fymbol. 

Moft  of  their  original  cuftoms  are,  however,  fomewhat  altered.  No  one,  per- 
haps, is  fo  fingularly  curious  as  their  method  of  fepulture. 

The  defun^l,  after  lying  a  proper  time  in  his  own  houfe,  for  the  purpofes  of 
mourning,  is  carried,  followed  by  his  relations  and  friends,  the  females  chaunting 
a  requiem,  and  depofited  in  a  tomb  of  the  following  conftru6tion.  It  is  a  circular 
building,  open  at  top,  about  fifty-five  feet  diameter,  and  twenty-five  in  height, 
filled  to  within  five  feet  of  the  top,  excepting  a  well  of  fifteen  feet  diameter  in  the 
centre.  The  part  fo  filled,  is  terraced  with  a  flight  declivity  toward  the  well.  Two 
circular  grooves,  three  inches  deep,  are  raifed  round  the  well,  the  firft  at  the  diftance 
of  four,  the  fecond  at  ten  feet  from  the  well.  Grooves  of  the  like  depth,  or  height, 
and  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  outer  circle,  are  car- 
ried ftraight  from  the  wall  to  the  well,  communicating  with  the  circular  ones,  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  oflf  the  water,  &c.  The  tomb,  by  this  means,  is  divided 
into  three  circles  of  partitions  :  the  outer  abaut  feven  feet  by  four  ;  the  middle,  fix 
by  three;  the  inner,  four  by  two:  the  outer  for  the  men,  the  middle  for  the  women, 
the  inner  for  the  children  ;  in  which  the  bodies  are  refpeftively  placed,  wrapped 


*  Lie%rt.  Moor's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Gapt.  XJttle's  Detachment,  p.  383. 
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loofely  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  left  to  bfe  devoured  by  the  vultures  ;  which  is  very 
loon  done,  as  numbers  of  thofe  animals  are  always  fecn  hovering  and  watching 
about  thefe  charnel-houfes,  in  expeftation  of  their  prey.  The  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  or  the  perfons  who  have  charge  of  the  tomb,  come  at  the  proper  time,  and 
throw  the  bones  into  their  receptacle,  the  well  in  the  centre  ;  for  which  purpofe 
iron  rakes  and  tongs  are  depofited  in  the  tomb.  The  entrance  is  clofed  by  an  iron 
door,  four  feet  fquare,  on  the  eaftcrn  fide,  as  high  up  as  the  terrace,  to  which  a  road 
is  raifed.  Upon  the  wail,  above  the  door,  an  additional  wall  is  raifed,  to  prevent 
people  from  looking  into  the  tomb,  which  the  Parfees  arc  particularly  careful  to 
prevent.  A  Perfian  infcription  is  on  a  ftone  inferted  over  the  door,  which  we  once 
copied,  but  have  forgotten  its  tenor.  From  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  fubterranean 
palfages  lead,  to  receive  the  bones,  &c.  and  to  prevent  the  well  from  filling. 

Men  of  great  property  fometimes  do  not  chule  to  be  depofited  in  thefe  indifcri- 
minate  receptacles,  and  caufe  a  fmall  one  to  be  built  tor  their  own  families,  i^oor- 
abjee,  a  rich  merchant  formerly  of  Bombay,  is  laid  in  a  private  one  in  the  garden 
to  his  houfe  on  Malabar  Hill ;  and  we  underftand  his  tomb  is  grated  over;  if  fo,  it 
is  the  only  one  on  the  ifland  fo  covered.  The  public  tombs  are,  we  think,  five  in 
number,  but  not  now  all  in  ufe,  lituated  about  three  miles  north-wefterly  from  Boni- 
bay  fort :  the  largeft  (for  they  are  of  diiferent  iizes)  is  that  here  defcribed.  We 
have  feen  accounts  of  this  cuftom  of  the  Parfees,  and  defcriptions  of  their  tombs, 
but  never  any  corre£l:  *. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  rank  delight  in  hunting  with  the  bow  as  well  as  the 
gun,  and  often  train  the  leopards  to  the  fports  of  the  field.  They  love  Ibady  walks, 
and  cool  fountains,  like  other  people  in  hot  countries.  They  are  fond  of  tumblers, 
mountebanks,  and  jugglers  ;  of  barbarous  mufic,  both  on  wind  and  ftringed  inftru- 
ments,  and  play  at  cards  in  their  private  parties.  Their  houfes  are  mean,  and  gene- 
rally thatched,  which  renders  them  fubjeft  to  fire  ;  but  the  infide  of  houfes  belonging 
to  the  principal  perfons  are  commonly  neat,  commodious,  and  fome  magnificent. 

Commerce  of  Indostan.]  To  what  has  been  already  given  on  this  article, 
and  the  manufactures  of  India,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Mahometan  merchants 
carry  on,  in  a  particular  fpecies  of  veilels  called  junks,  a  trade  with  Mecca,  in  Ara- 
bia, from  the  wetlern  parts  of  this  empire,  up  the  Red  Sea.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
junks,  befides  the  cargoes,  will  carry  1700  Mahometan  pilgrims  to  viiit  the  tomb 
of  their  prophet.  At  Mecca  they  meet  with  Abyffinian,  Egyptian,  and  other  tra- 
ders, to  whom  they  difpofe  of  their  cargoes  for  gold  and  filver ;  fo  that  a  Maho- 
metan junk  returning  from  this  voyage  is  often  worth  2oo,oool. 

Provinces,  cities,  and  other")     The  province  of  Agra  is  the  largeft  in  all 

BUiLDiNGSjPUBLic  ANDPRIVATE.3  Indoftan,  containing  40  large  towns  and 
340  villages.  Agra  is  the  greateft  city,  and  its  caftle  the  largeft  fortification  in  all 
the  Indies.    The  Dutch  have  a  factory  there,  but  the  Englifli  have  none. 

The  city  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  is  likewife  the  capital 
of  Indoftan.  It  is  defcribed  as  a  fine  city,  and  contains  the  imperial  palace,  which 
is  adorned  with  the  ufual  magnificence  of  the  Eaft.  Its  ftables  formerly  contained 
12,000  horfes,  brought  from  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Tartary  ;  and  .500  elephants. 
When  the  forage  is  burnt  up  by  the  heats  of  the  feafon,  thefe  horfes  are  faid  to  be 
fed  in  the  morning  with  bread,  butter,  and  fugar,  and  in  the  evening  with  rice- 
milk  properly  prepared. 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sindy,  is  a  large  city,  in  which  a  plague  in  1699  carried 
off  above  80,000  of  its  manufatturers  in  filk  and  cotton.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  palanquins,  a  kind  of  canopied  couchts,  on  which  the  great  men 
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all  over  India,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  repofe  when  they  appear  abroad. 
They  are  carried  by  four  men,  who  will  trot  along,  morning  and  evening, 
40  miles  a  day ;  10  being  ufually  hired,  who  carry  the  palanquin  by  turns,  four  at 
a  time.  Though  a  palanquin  is  dear  at  firft  coft,  yet  the  porters  may  be  hired  for 
nine  or  ten  {hillings  a  month  each,  out  of  which  they  maintain  themfelves.  The 
Indus,  at  Tatta,  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  famous  for  its  fine  carp. 
■  Though  the  province  of  Moultan  is  not  very  fruitful,  yet  it  yields  excellent  iron 
and  canes  j  and  the  inhabitants,  by  their  fituation,  are  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
Perlians  and  Tartars  yearly  for  above  60,000  horfes.  The  capital  is  Moultan,  about 
800  miles,  by  the  courfe  of  the  river,  from  the  fea. 

The  province  of  Caflimere,  being  furrounded  with  mountains,  is  difficult  of 
accefs,'biit  when  entered,  it  appears  to  be  the  paradife  of  the  Indies.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  100,000  villages,  to  be  ftored  with  cattle  and  game,  without  any  beafts  of 
prey.  The  Capital  (Caflimere)  ftands  by  a  large  lake  ;  and  both  fexes,  the  women 
cfpecially,  are  almofl;  as  fair  as  the  Europeans,  and  are  faid  to  be  witty,  dexterous, 
and  ingenious. 

The  province  and  city  of  Labor  formerly  made  a  great  figure  in  the  Indian 
hiftory,  and  is  ftill  one  of  the  largefl  and  fineft  in  the  Indies,  producing  the  belt 
fugars  of  any  in  Indoftan.  Its  capital  was  once  about  nine  miles  long,  but  is  now 
much  decayed.  We  know  little  of  the  provinces  of  Ayud,  Varad,  Bekar,  and 
Hallabas,  excepting  that  they  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  men,  who  feem  ne- 
ver to  have  been  conquered ;  and  though  they  fubmit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  an 
eafy,  independent  ftate.  In  fome  of  thofe  provinces  many  of  the  European  fruits, 
plants,  and  flowers,  thrive,  as  in  their  native  foil. 

BRiTisJa  POWER  IN  India.]  The  relation  fubfifting" between  Great  Britain  and 
its  Afiatic  dominions,  has  been  explained  under  the  article  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  of  England. 

In  ancient  times,  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Afia  was  carried  on,  partly 
by  land,  partly  by  the  courfe  of  great  rivers  and  a  clogged  coafting  navigation.  The 
Eaftern  fiiks,  fpices,  aromatics,  and  precious  ftones,  were  in  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion  among  a:ll  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  but  the  conquefts  even  of  Alexander,  in 
India,  were  limited  to  the  Panjab,  while  thofe  of  the  Romans  never  led  their  le- 
gions beyond  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

At  the  time  when  the  modern  Europeans  began  to  affume  a  civilized  charafter, 
they  alfo  imbibed  a  tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  Afia.  The  flrips  of  the  Italian  free  ftates, 
for  this  end,  took  up  the  Indian  goods,  which  by  means  of  caravans  and  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers  had  reached  the  fiiores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  difFufed  them 
over  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  ^ 

Towards  the  clofe  of  thefixteenth  century,  the  minds  of  the  Europeans,  in  gene- 
ral, began  to  take  an  adventurous  turn.  This  bias  was  ftrengthened  by  the  difcd- 
veries  which  had  l)een  made  in  thofe  natural  fciences  that  are  fubfervient  to  the 
ufeful  arts,  and  it  terminated  in  exciting  a  general  defire  to  make  difcoveries  and 
to  encourage  trade. 

In  this  nevy  and  bold  career,  Spain  and  Portugal  unexpeftedly  took  the  lead : 
both  courts  patronized  fchemes  for  exploring,  not  only  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
which  hitherto  had  been  concealed  from  the  Europeans,  but  for  finding  out  trafts, 
which  fliould  be  better  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  trade,  than  thofe  which  had  hitherto 
been  purfued.  -  , 

Under  this  impreflSon,  Columbus  fought  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  but, 
by  an  accident,  was  driven  to  the  continent  of  America,  there  to  rear  a  new  pillar 
of  the  world,  on  which  the  crown  of  Spain  was  to  lean. 

Va|£o  de  Gama,  foon  afterwards,  on  the  original  plaii  of  Columbus^  of  finding 
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a  pafTage  to  the  countries  in  the  Eaft  which  had  been  dcfcribed  by  Marco  Polo, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  failed  alon^  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  reached 
the  great  peninfula  of  Afia.  Gama,  by  this  difcovery,  gave  to  Portugal  a  trade, 
more  valuable  than  that  which  Columbus  had  conferred  on  Spain,  though  he 
could  not  annex  to  his  country,  either  territories  fo  extenlive,  or  a  trade. fo  imme- 
diately produftive. 

The  Dutch  had  already  thrown  off  their  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
"were  ftruggling  to  eftabhfh  their  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Ihefe  new  repub- 
licans had  motives  to  induflry  of  every  kind;  they  poffeffed  a  country  which  did  not 
afford  provilions  for  a  third  'part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  had  no  other  refource, 
but  in  their  induftry  and  maritime  fkill.  Patient  in  their  tempers  and  perfevering 
in  their  purpofes,  trained  too  in  a  country,  where  navigation,  if  not  the  only,  was 
certainly  the  principal  purfuit  ;  they  caught,  at  once,  theifpirit  of  enterprize,  be- 
caufe  it  promifed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  power  and  ample  gain.  For  ihefe 
purpofes  they  fent  their  armed  fhips  to  the  eaft,  eftablilhed  faftories,  became  the 
rivals  and  fupplanters  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Portuguefe,  and,  at  laft, 
erefted  their  feveral,  but  connefted,  Eaft  India: companies. 

The  Englilh  nation  had,  during  thefe  events,  neither  been  infenfible  to  the  s^alue 
of  this  commercial  objett,  nor  flow  in  its  efforts  to  extend  its  trade  and  navigation  : 
poflefled  of  more  national  ardour,  and  yet  equally  perfevering  with  the  Dutch  ; 
emerging  too  from  civil  and  religious  thraldom,  it  determined  to  participate  with 
the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  commercial  adventurers,  in  the  profits  of  the  trade  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  In  confequence  of  the  wife  meafures  adopted  by  thofe  who 
governed  the  aflfairs  of  India,  the  adminiftration  of  our  poffeflTions  and  trade  there  has 
become  regular  and  efficient  ;  the  credit  of  our  Eaft  India  Company  has  increafed  ; 
the  price  of  India  ftock  rifen  higher  than  the  moft  fanguine  of  the  proprietors 
could  have  expefted;  the  trade  of  the  Company  has  been  almoft  doubled;  tran- 
quillity for  a  courfe  of  years  maintained ;  and  a  war,  not  lefs  neceflTary  than  politic, 
fupported  with  dignity,  and  happily  terminated  with  fuccefs  and  honour. 

As  Mr.  Dundas's  late  bill  is  to  be  henceforth  the  great  regulator  of  our  Indian 
concerns  (fee  page  2481),  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  find  the  following  abridge- 
ment of  that  moft  beneficial  aft  : 

The  controul  at  home.]  The  aft  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
board  of  controul  for  the  affairs  of  India  in  all  its  parts,  except  that,  inftead  of 
the  fecretary  of  ftate  being  the  prefident,  the  perfon  firft  named  in  the  king's  com- 
miffion  is  to  be  the  prefident  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  commifi!ion  being  limited  to  fix- 
privy  counfellors,  the  number  is  indefinite,  refting  on  the  king's  pleafure  ;  of 
which,  however,  the  two  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  and  the  chanoellor  of  the 
exchequer  are  to  be  three  :  and  his  majefty  may,  if  he  pleafes,  add  to  the  lift  tvs^o 
commiflSoners,  who  are  not  of  his  privy  council. 

By  the  former  aft,  no  falaries  were  given  to  the  commiflloners  for  India  ;  and 
thofe  of  their  fecretary  and  other  officers  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  lift. .  By 
the  new  aft,  the  king  may  give  5,000!.  a  year  amongftfuchof  the  oommilhoners  as 
he  pleafes ;  which,  together  with  the  falaries  of  the  fecretary  and  officers,  and  other, 
cxpences  of  the  board,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  India  company,  and  not  by  the  civil 
lift.  The  whole  is  not  to  exceed  i6,oool,  a  year,  the  commiflioiiers'  falaries  in- 
cluded. 

The  governments  abroad.]  The  prefent  forms  of  government  over  the 
prefidencies  of  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Madras,  are  continued  in  all  their 
eflential  parts.  For  Bengal,  by  a  governor  general  and  three  members  of  council. 
For  each  of  the  others,  a  governor  and  three  members.  Thefe  latter,  in  refpeft 
to  treaties  with  the  native  powers  of  India,  levying  war,  making  peace,  collefting 
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and  applying  revenues,  levying  and  employing  forces,  or  other  matters  of  civil  or 
military  g-overnment,  are  to  be  under  the  controul  of  the  government  general  of  Ben- 
gal;  and  are,  in  all  cafes  whatever,  to  obey  its  orders,  unlefs  the  direftors  lliall 
have  fent  to  thofe  fettiements  any  orders  repugnant  thereto,  not  known  to  the 
government  general ;  of  which,  in  that  cafe,  they  are  to  give  the  government  ge- 
neral immediate  advice. 

The  court  of  direftars  are  to  appoint  to  thefe  feveral  governments  ;  namely,  the 
governor  general,  the  two  other  governors,  and  the  members  of  all  the  councils,  and 
likewife  the  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces,  and  the  three  provincial  com- 
manders in  chief.  None  of  the  commanders  in  chief  are,  ex  officio,  to  be  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  they  are  not  difqualified  from  being  fo  it  the  dire6tors  fliall  think  fit  to  ap- 
point them,  and,  when  they  are  members  of  the  council,  they  are  to  have  prece 
dence  of  the  other  counfellors.  The  civil  members  of  council  are  to  be  appointed 
from  the  lift  of  civil  fervants,  who  have  refided  twelve  years  in  the  fervice  in  India. 

Patronage  and  rule  of  promotion.]  The  direftors  are  to  appoint  fo 
tnany  cadets  and  writers  only,  as  to  fupply  vacancies  according  to  returns  from 
abroad.  Their  ages  fliall  not  be  under  fifteen,  nor  exceed  twenty-two,  unlefs 
any  cadet  fliall  have  been  one  year  in  the  king's  fervice,  and  then  his  age  is  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  years.  All  fliall  have  promotion  by  feniority  of  fervice  only. 
Three  years  fervice  qualifies  a  civil  fervant  for  a  place  of  500I.  a  year  ;  fix  years 
for  one  of  1,5001.  nine  years,  3000I.  twelve  years,  4000I.  a  year  or  upwards. 
None  to  take  two  offices,  where  the  joint  emoluments  fliall  exceed  this  rule.  AU 
colleftors  of  the  revenue  are  to  take  the  oath  prefcribed  in  the  aft  againft  the  ac- 
ceptance of  prefents,  and  for  faithfully  rendering  to  the  company  all  they  fliall 
receive. 

The  trade.]  The  company's  term  is  extended  for  20  years,  from  the  ift  of 
March  1794;  fubjeft  to  be  determined  at,  or  after  that  period,  on  three  years 
previous  notice  by  parliament,  fignified  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
fubjeft,  however,  as  to  the  trade  to  and  from  India,  to  the  following  limitations  in 
favour  of  fuch  private  merchants  as  may  choofe  to  trade  thither.  In  other  re- 
fpefts,  and  to  and  from  China  and  other  places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  former  reftriftions  againft  private  traders  are  continued  in  force  ;  and  if  the 
exclufive  trade  thus  limited,  fliall  be  hereafter  difcontinued,  the  company  are  ftill 
to  retain  their  corporate  capacity,  with  power  to  trade  with  ajoint  ftock  in  common 
with  other  people.  If,  however,  any  new  fettlement  fliall  be  obtained  from  the 
Chinefe  government  feparate  from  the  continent  of  Afia,  an  export  trade  thither 
is  referved  to  private  merchants,  under  certain  conditions  and  regulations  ;  and 
there  is  alfo  a  claufe  to  preferve  the  fouthern  whalers  in  the  benefit  of  their  carry- 
ing trade  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the'  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  limited  to  180  degrees  weft  longitude  from  London  ;  and  ftiips  from 
Nootka  Sound  are  to  be  licenfed  to  trade  from  thence  with  Japan  and  China,  but 
are  not  to  bring  any  goods  of  the  produce  or  manufaiSlure  of  thofe  countries  to 
Great  Britain. 

Limitations  on  the  exclusive  trade  to  and  from  India.]  All  per- 
fons  may  export  and  import  goods  to  and  from  India  in  the  company's  fliips,  ex- 
cept that  they  fliall  not  export  military  ftores  ammunition,  malts,  fpars,  cordage, 
anchors,  pitch,  tar,  or  copper  ;  nor  import  India  callicoes  dimities,  mufiius,  or  other 
piccegoods,  made  or  manufaftured  with  filk  or  cotton, or  withfilk  or  cottonmixed, 
or  with  other  mixed  materials,  unlefs  it  be  done  by  leave  of  the  company.  If  the 
market  fliall  not  be  fufiiciently  fupplied  with  the  excepted  articles  of  import  or 
.expert^  with  an  exception  pf  military  ftores  and  copper,  the  board  of  controul  may 
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open  that  trade  alfo  to  individuals.  If  the  company  fliould  not  export  1500  tons  of 
copper  annually,  private  traders  may  export  copper  in  the  company's  Ihips,  to  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency. 

The  company  are  to  furniili  private  traders,  till  1796,  with  3000  tons  of  fliipping 
yearly,  computed  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  company's  own  tonnage  is  computed. 
The  quantity  may  be  increafed  by  order  of  the  board  of  controul,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  private  traders ;  and  if  the  board  order  more  than  the  company  ap- 
prove, they  may  appeal  from  the  order  to  the  king  in  council.  And  the  com- 
pany are  reftrifted  from  charging  any  higher  freight  than  5I.  per  ton  outwards, 
and  15I.  per  ton  inwards,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  in  circumftances  incidental 
to  war,  or  preparations  for  war,  when  they  may  charge  an  increafed  rate  of 
freight,  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  rates  at  which  they  lliall  take  up  their  own 
fliipping,  but  the  propofed  increafe  can  only  be  made  by  the  confent  of  the  India 
board,  before  whom  the  directors  are  alfo  required,  in  1794,  and  in  every  third  year 
afterwards,  to  lay  a  ftatement  of  the  affairs  of  fliipping,  and  to  abide  by  their 
order,  touching  any  continuance,  increafe,  or  abatement  of  the  rate  of  freight  on 
private  trade. 

Private  traders  are  required  to  notify  to  the  company's  fecretary  at  home,  and 
to  the  proper  officers  in  India,  at  a  time  limited,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  wanted 
by  them  for  the  enfuing  feafon,  with  the  place  of  deflination,  and  the  time  when 
the  goods  will  be  ready  for  fhipping.  At  home,  this  notice  is  to  be  given  before 
the  31ft  Auguft  for  the  fhips  of  the  enfuing  feafon ;  and  before  the  15th  Septem- 
ber, they  are  to  depofit  the  fum  for  the  tonnage,  or  give  fecurity  to  the  direftors 
for  payment  of  it.  Before  the  30th  of  Ocfober,  they  are  to  deliver  a  lifl  of  the 
forts  and  quantities  of  the  goods  intended  to  be  fent.  In  failure  of  having  them 
ready  by  the  day  fpecified  in  the  notice,  they  are  to  forfeit  their  depofit,  or  the  fe- 
curity, and  alfo  their  tonnage  for  that  turn.  Similar  rules  are  prefcribed  for  fliip- 
ping, &c.  goods  in  India  ;  but  it  is  left  to  the  governments  there  to  fix  the  times, 
and  to  name  the  officers,  to  whom  notices  are  to  be  given.  The  company  is  to 
have  the  benefit  of  all  forfeited  and  vacant  tonnage,  and  if  more  is  demanded  for 
private  trade  than  the  quantity  limited,  every  perfon  is  to  have  his  due  propor- 
tion; and  notice  is  to  be  given  him  thereof,  feven  days  before  the  day  for  making 
the  depofits.  All  private  trade  is  to  be  regiffered  in  the  company's  books,  and  in 
default  of  being  regill;ered,  it  is  to  be  Conlidcred  as  illicit  trade,  and  puniihable 
accordingly. 

Appropriations.]  Firfl:,  in  India.  The  territorial  revenues  are  to  be  applied, 
in  the  firft  place,  in  defraying  all  charges  of  a  military  nature.  Secondly  ;  in 
payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  debts  there  already,  or  hereafter  to  be  incurred. 
Thirdly;  in  pavment  of  the  civil  and  commercial  eftablifliments.  Fourthly;  in 
payments  of  not  lefs  than  one  million  per  annum  for  the  company's  inveftments 
of  goods  to  Europe,  and  remittances  and  inveftments  to  China;  and  the  furplus, 
if  any  fliall  remain,  is  to  be  applied  in  the  difcharge  of  debts,  or  fuch  other  pur- 
pofes  as  fliall  be  directed  from  home. 

Secondly,  at  Home.  The  net  produce  of  the  company's  funds  at  home,  after 
payment  of  current  charges,  are  thus  appropriated:  Firft;  in  payment  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  annual  dividend,  on  the  prefent  or  any  increafed  amount  of  the  capital 
Itock  of  the  company.  Secondly;  of  500,0001.  per  annum  to  be  fet  apart  on  the 
firft  March  and  the  firft  September,  half  yearly;  and  applied  in  the  difcharge 
of  the  before-mentioned  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  aforefaid  redu£tion  of  the  la- 
dia  debt.  Thirdly ;  of  a  like  annual  fum  of  500,0001  to  the  exchequer,  to  be 
applied  by  parliament  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  to  be  paid  on  the  ift  of  Janu- 
ary 
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ary  and  firft  of  July,  half  yearly,  by  equal  inftalments.    A.nd,  laftly  ;  the  furplu 
may  be  applied  in  the  more  fpeedy  reduftion  of  the  India  debt,  till  reduced  to  two 
millions  ;  or  in  difcharging  debts  ^thome,  fo  as  not  to  diminifli  the  bond  debt  belov/ 
1,300,000!. 

Bengal  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  moft  interefting  to  an  Englifh 
reader.  Its  natural  fituation,  (as  defcribed  by  Major  Rennel,  late  furveyor  general 
in  Bengal)  is  hngularly  happy  with  refpecl  to  fecurity  from  the  attack  of  foreign 
enemies.  On  the  north  and  eaft  it  hath  no  warlike  neighbours,  and  hath  moreover 
a  formidable  barrier  of  mountains,  rivers,  or  extenlive  waftes  towards  thofe  quar- 
ters, ihould  an  enemy  ftart  up.  On  the  fouth  is  a  fea-coaft  guarded  by  fliailows  and 
impenetrable  woods,  and  with  only  one  port,  which  is  of  difficult  accefs,  in  an  ex- 
tent of  joo  miles.  Only  on  .the  weft  can  an  enemy  be  apprehended  :  but  there  the 
natural  barrier  is  ftrong ;  and  with  its  population  and  refources,  and  the  ufual  pro- 
portion of  Britifil  troops,  Bengal  might  bid  defiance  to  any  power  of  Indoftan.  It 
is  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and,  in  fertility,  exceeds  Egypt.  The  pro- 
duce of  its  foil  confifts  of  rice,  fugar-canes,  corn,  fefamum,  fmall  mulberry  and 
other  trees;  befides  callicoes,  filk,  falt-petre,  lakka,  opium,  wax,  and  civet,  are 
fent  to  the  moft  diftant  countries.  Provifions  are  incredibly  cheap,  efpecially 
pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe.  The  country  is  interfered  by  canals  cut  out  of  the 
Ganges  for  the  benefit  of  commerce ;  and  extends  near  100  leagues  on  both  fides 
that  noble  river,  full  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  caftles. 

In  Bengal,  the  worfliip  of  the  Gentoos  is  praftifed  in  its  greateft  purity;  and 
their  facred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  magnificent  pagodas  or  tem- 
ples. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  defcriptiori  of  one  Indian  "city  is  a  defcription  of  all ; 
Ijeing  all  built  on  one  plan,  with  exceeding  narrow,  confined,  and  crooked  ftreets  ; 
with  an  incredible  number  of  refervoirs,  ponds,  and  gardens.  A  few  of  the  ftreets  are 
paved  with  brick.  The  houfes  are  varioufly  built  :  fome  of  brick,  others  with 
mud,  and  a  ftill  greater  proportion  with  bamboos,  and  mats:  which  ftanding  inter- 
mixed with  each  other,  form  a  motley  appearance.  The  bamboo  houfes  are  in- 
variably of  one  ftory,  and  covered  with  thatch.  Thofe  of  brick  feldom  exceed 
t-wo  floors,  and  have  flat,  terraced  roofs,  but  are  often  fo  thinly  fcattered,  that  fires, 
which  often  happen,  do  not  fometimes  meet  with  the  obftru6tion  of  a  brick  houfe 
■through  a  whole  ftreet,* 

Calcutta  is  in  part  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  building,  the  quarter  inhabited 
by  the  Englifli  being  compofed  entirely  of  brick-buildings,  many  of  which  have 
more  the  appearance  of  palaces  than  of  private  houfes ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
city,  and  by  much  the  greateft  part,  is  built  according  to  the  general  defcription 
of  Indian  cities;  Within  20  or  25  years, .Calcutta  has  been  wonderfully  improved, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  the  falubrity  of  its  air  ;  for  the  ftreets  have  been  pro- 
perly drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up  ;  thereby  removing  a  vaft  furface  of  ftagnant 
water,  the  exhalations  from  which  were  particularly  hurtful.  Calcutta  is  well 
known  to  be  the  emporium  of  Bengal,  and  the  feat  of  the  governor-general  of  In- 
dia. It  is  fuppofed  at  preCent  to  contain,  at  leaft,  500,000  inhabitants.  Its  local 
litaation  is  not  fortunate  ;  for  it  has  fome  extenfive  muddy  lakes,  and  a  vaft  foreft, 
clofe  to  it.  It  is  a  modern  city,  having  rifen  on  the  fite  of  the  village  of  Govind- 
pour,  about  90  years  ago*. 

it  is  about  I  op  miles  from  the  fea,  fituate  on  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
whi.ch  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  for  the  lafgeft  fliips  that  vifit  India. 

The  city  of  Calcutta  extends  from  the  weftern  point  of  Fort  William,  along 

*  B-eiuiell's  Memoir.of  his  Map  of  Indoftan,  p..  58,  59. 
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the  banks  of  the  river,  ahiiollto  the  village  of  Coffipoor:  that  is  about  four  and  a 
half  Engliih  miles.  The  breadth  in  many  parts  is  inconfiderable.  The  ftreets  are 
broad  ;  the  line  of  buildings,  furrounding  two  fides  of  the  efplanade  of  the  fort, 
is  magnificent ;  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  fuperb  appearance,  that  the  houfes  are 
detached  from  each  other,  and  infulated  in  a  great  fpace.  The  buildings  are  all 
on  a  large  fcale,  from  the  neceflity  of  having  a  free  circulation  of  air,  in  a  climate, 
the  heat  of  which  is  extreme.  The  general  approach  to  the  houfes  is  by  a  flight  of 
Heps,  with  great  projetting  porticoes,  or  furrounded  by  colonnades  or  arcades,  which 
give  them  the  appearance  of  Grecian  temples  ;  and  indeed  every  houfc  may 
be  confidered  as  a  temple  dedicated  to  hofpitality. 

Calcutta,  from  a  fmall  and  inconfiderable  fort,  which  yet  remains  (and  in 
which  is  the  famous  black-hole,  fo  fatal  to  many  of  our  countr)Mnen  in  1756),  and 
a  few  warelioufes,  w^as  foon  raifed  to  a  great  and  opulent  city,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englith.  For  its  magni- 
ficence, however,  it  is  indebted  folely  to  the  liberal  fpirit  and  excellent  taile  of  the 
late  governor  general  ;  and  it  muft  be  contefled,  that  the  firft  houfe  was  raifed  by 
Mr.  Haftings  which  deferves  the  name  of  a  piece  of  architecture :  in  faft  it  is  even 
in  a  purer  ftyle  than  any  that  has  been  built  fince,  although  it  is  on  a  fmaller  fcaie 
than  many  others. 

The  mixture  of  European  and  Afiatic  manners,  which  may  be  obferved  in  Cal- 
cutta, is  curious — coaches,  phaetons,  fingle-horfe  chaifes,  with  the  pallankeens 
and  hackaries  of  the  natives — the  pafling  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos — the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  the  fakirs — form  a  fight  perhaps  more  novel  and  extraordinary 
than  any  city  in  the  world  can  prefent  to  a  ftranger  *. 

In  1756,  an  unhappy  event  took  place  at  Calcutta.  The  nabob  or  foubah' 
quarrelled  with  the  company,  and  invefted  Calcutta  with  a  large  body  of  black 
troops.  The  governor,  and  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  place,  threw  them- 
felves,  with  their  chief  efFe6ls,  on  board  the  fliips  in  the  river  :  they  who  re- 
mained, for  fome  hours,  bravely  defended  the  place  ;  but  their  ammunition  being 
expended,  they  furrendered  upon  terms.  The  foubah,  a  capricious  tyrant,  in- 
ftead  of  obferving  the  capitulation,  forced  Mr.  Holwell,  the  governor's  chief 
fervant,  and  145  Britilh  fubjefts,  into  a  little  but  fecure  prifon,  called  the  Black- 
hole,  a  place  about  eighteen  feet  fquare,  and  fliut  up  from  almoft  all  communica- 
tion of  free  air.  Their  miferies  during  the  night  were  inexprelhble,  and  before 
morning  no  more  than  twenty-three  were  found  alive,  the  reft  dying  of  fuffocation, 
which  was  generally  attended  with  a  horrible  phrenfy.  Among  thofe  faved,  was 
Mr.  Holwell  himfelf,,wdio  has  written  a  moft  afFe6ting  account  of  the  cataftrophe. 
The  infenfible  nabob  returned  to  his  capital,  after  plundering  the  place,  imagining 
he  had  rooted  the  Engliih  out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the  feafonable  arrival  of 
admiral  Watfon,  and  colonel  (afterwards  lord)  Ciive,  put  them  once  more,  with 
fome  difficulty,  in  poffelTion  of  the  place ;  and  the  war  was  foon  concluded  by  the 
battle  of  Plafly,  gained  by  the  colonel,  and  the  death  of  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowla, 
in  whofe  place  Mhir  JafFeir,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  foubahfliip. 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  is  Muxadabad,  or 
Moorlhedabad.  Benares,  lying  in  the  fame  province,  is  the  Gentoo  univerfity,  and 
celebrated  for  its.fanflity.  This  zemindary,  which  includes  alfo  the  circars  of  Gazy- 
pour  and  Chunar,  conftituted  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Oude  till  1774,  when  its 
tribute  or  quit-rent  of  24  lacks  was  transferred  to  the  Englifli. 

Dacca  is  fituated  in  the  eaftern  quarter  of  Bengal,  and  beyond  one  principal 
ftream  of  the  Ganges,  while  another  runs  to  the  eaft  of  it.    Few  lituations  are 


*  Hodges'  Travels  iti  India,  from  1780  to  1783,  p.  15. 
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better  calculated  for  an  inland  emporium  of  trade,  than  this,  as  the  Dacca  river  com- 
municates with  all  the  other  inland  navigations ;  and  that  not  by  a  circuitous,  but 
by  a  diretl:  communication.  It  is  the  third  city  of  Bengal  in  point  of  extent  and  po- 
pulation, and  has  a  vaft  trade  in  muflins,  and  in  thofe  manufaftures  of  the  moft  de- 
licate kinds,  which  are  fo  much  fought  after  in  Europe.  The  cotton  is  produced 
within  the  province.  Dacca  has  in  its  turn  been  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  that 
within  the  prefent  century.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ftrong  fortrefs  in  it ; 
and,  within  thefe  few  years,  there  was  near  it  a  cannon  of  extraordinary  weight  and 
dimenfions  *■  j  but  it  has  fmce  fallen  into  the  river,  together  with  the  bank  on  which 
it  refted. 

The  city  of  Agra  is  fltuated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Jumna,  which  at  this 
place  is  not  fordable.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  of  high  antiquity.  The  prefent 
city,  however,  was  i^aifed  by  the  emperor  Acbar,  about  1 566,  and  named  from  him 
Acbarabad,  and  was  the  principal  feat  of  his  government|. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Agra  is  a  beautiful  monument,  raifed  by  the  em- 
peror Shah  Jehan,  for  his  beloved  vvifeTaje  Mahel,  whofename  it  bears,  and  is  call- 
ed, by  way  of  eminence,  the  Taje  Mahel.  When  this  building  is  viewed  from  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river,  it  pofleffes  a  degree  of  beauty  from  the  perfeftion  of  the  ma- 
terials and  from  the  excellence  of  the  workmanfhip,  which  is  only  furpaffed  by  its 
grandeur,  extent,  and  general  magnificence.  The  bafeft  material  that  enters  into 
the  central  part  of  it  is  white  marble,  and  the  ornaments  are  of  various  coloured 
marbles,  in  which  there  is  no  glitter :  the  whole  together  appears  Irke  a  moft  per- 
feft  pearl  on  an  azure  ground.  The  effeft  is  fuch,  as  I  confefs  (fays  Mr.  Hodges)  I 
never  experienced  from  any  work  of  art.  The  fine  materials,  the  beautiful  form, 
and  the  fymmetry  of  the  whole,  with  the  judicious  choice  of  fituation,  far  furpafles 
any  thing  I  ever  beheld  J. 

The  city  of  Lucknow  is  extenfive  but  meanly  built:  the  houfes  are  chiefly  mud 
walls,  covered  with  thatch,  and  many  confift  entirely  of  mats  and  bamboos,  and  are 
thatched  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa  nut,  palm  tree,  and  foraetimes  with  ftraw.  Very 
few,  indeed,  of  the  houfes  of  the  natives  are  built  with  brick  :  the  ftreets  are  crook- 
ed, narrow,  and  the  worft  our  traveller,  Mr.  Hodges,  faw  in  India.  In  the  dry 
feafon,the  duft  and  heat  are  intolerable ;  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  mire  is  fo  deep,  as 
to  be  fcarcely  palfable  ;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  elephants,  belonging  to 
the  nabob  and  the  great  men  of  his  court,  which  are  continually  pafling  the  ftreets, 
either  to  the  palace,  or  to  the  river,  to  the  great  danger  and  annoyance  of  the  foot 
paflenger,  as  well  as  the  inferior  clafs  of  fhopkeepers. 

The  palace  of  the  nabob  is  on  a  high  bank,  near  to  the  river,  and  commanding 
an  extenfive  view  both  of  the  Goomty  and  the  country  on  the  eaftern  fide.  A  fmall 
part  of  it  was  raifed  by  the  late  Nabob  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  the  father  of  Afoph  ul 
Dowlah.  It  has  however  been  greatly  extended  by  the  prefent  prince,  who  has 
crefted  large  courts  within  the  walls,  and  a  durbar,  where  he  receives  publicklv  all 
perfons  that  are  prefented.,   This  durbar  is  a  range  of  three  arcades,  parallel  to 


*  Major  Rennell  gives  the  dimenfions  of  this 
gun.  The  meafures  were  taken  by  himfelf  very 
carefully  throughout.  It  was  made  of  hammered 
iron;  it  being  an  immenfetube  formed  of  14  bars, 
with  rings  of  2  or  3  inches  wide  driven  over  them, 
a.'id  hammered  down  into  a  fmqoth  furface ;  fo  that 
its  appearance  was  equal  to  the  beft  executed  piece 
of  brafs  ordnance,  although  its  proportions  were 
faulty. 

'  Whole  length    -      -     •    21  feet  lo'  inches. 
Diameter    the  breech    -      3  3 
I 


Diameter  4  feet  from  the  muzzle  2  feet  10  inches. 

—  the  muzzle       -      -      2  24. 

— —  of  the  bore       .      -  i 

The  gun  contained  234,413  cubic  inches  of 
wrought  iron:  and  confequently  weighed  64,814 
pounds  avoirdupoife,  or  about  the  weight  of  eleven. 
32  pounders.  Weight  of  an  iron  fliot  for  the  gun, 
465  pounds. 

f  Hodges' Travels  ill  India,  p.,  117. 

J  Ibid.  p.  126. 
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each  other,  and  fupported  by  columns  in  the  Mooriih  fty!e :  the  ceih'ng;,  and  the 
whole  oF  this,  is  beautifully  gilt,  and  painted  with  ornaments  and  flowers.  It  is 
afcended  by  fteps  from  a  flower  garden  laid  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  iu 
Indian  paintings,  which  are  all  in  fquare  plats,  in  which  are  planted  Mo\Yers  of  the 
Itrongeit  fcent ;  fo  ftrong,  indeed,  as  to  be  oftenfive  at  tirll  to  the  nerves  of  an  Euro- 
pean. The  exterior  of  the  building  is  not  to  be  commended;  being  hmilar  ta 
what  might  be  the  flyle  of  a  baron's  caftle  in  Europe,  about  the  twelfth  century  *. 

The  city  of  Fyzabad  is  of  conliderable  extent,  and  appears  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  people,  chiefly  of  the  loweft  clafs ;  for  the  court  being  removed  to  Luck- 
now,  drew  after  it  the  great  men,  and  the  molt  eminent  of  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  flirotfs,  or  money  changers.  Thefe  lafl:  are  perfons  in  all  the  towns,  and  even 
villages,  who  make  large  funis  by  their  knowledge  of  the  exchange,  which  in  India, 
is  in  a  Hate  of  conflant  fluctuation,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  poor  and  the  induf- 
trious. 

The  remains  of  the  palace  built  by  the  late  nabob  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  is  a  vafl 
building,  covering  a  great  extent  of  ground,  having  feveral  areas  or  courts,  and 
many  feparate  buildings  in  them.  In  the  inner  court  are  the  i-emains  of  the  durbar,^ 
or  hall  of  public  audience ;  an  elegant  building  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  already 
mentioned  in  the  palace  at  Lucknow,  but  much  richer;  the  painting  and  gilding 
greatly  gone  to  decay.  There  are  many  other  buildings  deflgned  for  offices,  or 
other  accommodations.  Within  an  interior  court  is  a  large  extent  of  building,  the 
principal  front  of  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and,  when  it  was  firft  raifed, 
muft  have  been  very  handfome.  This  was  the  part  defigned  for  the  domeftic  habit- 
ation of  the  nabob.  Adjoining  are  other  buildings,  defigned  for  the  Zenanah,  or 
feraglio,  and  in  which  are  the  remnants  of  the  gardens.  The  grand  entrance  to  the 
palace  is  through  a  large  and  handfome  gate,  the  fuperftru6ture  of  which  v/as  a 
place  of  arms,  and  there  is  Itill  a  guard  kept  in  it.  On  the  top  of  the  gate  was  thq 
lituation  of  the  nobut  (a  great  drum),  which  is  an  appendage  of  royalty  in  India,  and, 
when  beaten,  is  heard  over  a  great  city.  The  nobut  is  ufually  beaten  at  fun-rife  and 
fun-fet.  Nearly  adjoining  Fyzabad  are  the  remains  of  the  very  ancient  city  of 
Oud,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  imperial  city  of  Hindooftan,  and  to  have 
been  built  by  their  hero  Kriflien.  In  colonel  Dowe's  tranflation  of  Feriflita's  hif- 
tory,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  nine  years  previous  to  the  chriftian  sera ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
famous  Hindoo  work  in  Shanfcrite  (the  learned  language  of  the  Bramins)  the  Ma- 
haberet,  under  the  name  of  Adjudea.  Whatever  m.ay  have  been  faid  of  its  for- 
mer elegance  and  magniflcence,  no  traces  of  them  are  now  left  f . 

Chandenagore  is  the  principal  place  poffelTed  by  the  French  in  Bengal :  it  lies 
higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  But,  though  ftrongly  fortified,  furniflied  with  a 
garrifon  of  500  Europeans,  and  1200  Indians,  and  defended  by  123  pieces  of 
cannon  and  three  mortars,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifli  admirals  Watfon  and  Po^ 
cocke,  and  colonel  Clive,  and  alfo  was  obliged  to  furrender  in  the  laft  war,  but  re- 
ftored  by  the  peace.  Hoogley,  which  lies  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta,  upon 
the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious  trade  for  the  richeft  Indian  commodities. 
The  Dutch  have  here  a  well-fortified  fa£tory.  The  fearch  for  diamonds  is  carried 
on  by  about  10,000  people  from  Saumelpour,  which  lies  thirty  leagues  to  thenorth 
of  Hoogley,  for  about  fifty  miles  farther.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Cafl^umbazar, 
Chinchura,  Barnagua,  and  Maldo;  befides  a  number  of  other  places  of  lefs  note, 
but  all  of  them  rich  in  the  Indian  manufactures. 

*  Hodges'  Travels  in  India,  p.  100,  f.  Ibid.  p.  105. 
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We  know  little  concerning  the  province  or  foubah  of  Malva,  which  lies  to  the 
weft  of  Bengal,  of  which  Sindia  and  Holkar  divide  the  largeft  part ;  but  that  it  is  as 
fertile  as  the  other  provinces,  and  that  its  chief  cities  are  Ratifpor,  Ougein,  and 
Indoor.  The  province  of  Candeifli  includes  that  of  Berar  and  part  of  Oriffa,  whofe 
capital  is  Brampur,  or  Burhampoor,  afiourifhing  city,  which  carries  on  a  vaft  trade 
m  chintzes,  callicoes,  and  embroidered  ftufFs.  Cattack  is  the  capital  of  Orifia,  and 
lies  in  the  only  road  between  Bengal  and  the  Northern  circars,  and  belongs  to  the 
Berar  Rajah  Moodajee  Boofla,  whofe  dominions  are  very  extenfive.  Of  the  five' 
Northern  circars  *,  Cicacole,  Rajamundry,  EUore,  and  Condapilly  are  in  poiTeffion 
of  the  Englifli,  and  Guntor  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam.  The  four  firft  occupy  the 
fea-coaft  from  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cattack,  to  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Kiftna  river ;  forming,  comparatively,  a  long,  narrow  flip  of  country,  350  miles 
long,  and  from  20  to  75  wide  f. 

Ihe  above  are  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Mogul's  empire  to  the  north  of 
what  is  properly  called  the  Peninfula  within  the  Ganges.  Thofe  that  lie  to  the 
fouthv/ard  fall  into  the  defcription  of  the  peninfula  itfelf. 

History.]  The  firft  invader  of  India  whofe  expedition  is  authentically  recorded 
was  the  famous  Alexander  of  Macedon  ;  and  where  the  fortrefs  of  Rotas  now  ftands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Behat,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  put  in  execution  his  ftratagem 
for  croffing  the  river,  whilft  the  oppofite  fhore  was  pofieffed  by  Porus.  Zinghis 
Khan  alfo  direfted  his  force  there  in  the  year  1221,  and  made  the  emperor  forfake 
his  capital.  The  feat  of  government  was,  indeed,  often  changed,  as  from  Gaznato 
Delhi,  to  Lahore,  to  Agra,  and  to  Canage.  This  laft  place  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Porus,  and  long  afterwards,  the  capital  of  Indoftan,  but  is-now  reduced  to  a  mid- 
dling town,  though  the  ruins  are  of  great  extent  J. 

Tamerlane  croffed  the  Indus  nearly  at  the  fame  place  with  Alexander:  but,  long 
before  Tamerlane,  Mahomedan  princes  had  entered,  made  conquefts,  and  planted 
colonies.  Valid,  the  fixth  of  the  caliphs,  named  Ommiades,  who  afcended  the 
throne  in  the  708th  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  in  the  90th  of  the  Hegira,  made 
conquefts  in  India :  fo  that  the  Koran  was  introduced  very  early  into  this  country. 
Mahmoud,  fon  of  Sebegtechin,  prince  of  Gazna,  the  capital  of  a  province  feparated 
by  mountains  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  India,  and  fituated  near  Kandahar,  carri- 
ed the  Koran  with  the  fword  into  Indoftan  in  the  year  1000  or  1002  of  the  Chriftian 
•a;ra.  He  treated  the  Indians  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  conqueror,  and  all  the  fury 
of  a  zealot,  plundering  treafures,  demolifhing  temples,  and  murdering  idolaters. 
The  wealth  found  by  him  in  Indoftan  is  reprefented  as  immenfe.  The  fucceftbrs  of 
this  Mahmoud  ar^  called  the  dynafty  of  the  Gaznavides,  and  maintained  themfelves 
in  a  great  part  of  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered  in  India  until  the  year  1 155, 
or  1 157,  when  Kofrou  Schah,  the  13th  and  laft  prince  of  the  Gaznavide  race,  was 
depofed  by  Kufiain  Gauri,  who  founded  the  dynafty  of  the  Gaurides,  which  fur- 
niihed  five  princes,  who  polTeffed  nearly  the  fame  dominions  as  their  predeceffors 
the  Gaznavides.  Scheabbedin,  the  fourth  of  the  Gauride  emperors,  during  the 
life  of  his  brother  and  predecelTor  Gaiatheddin,  eonquered  the  kingdoms  of  Moul- 
tan  and  Delhi,  and  drew  from  thence  prodigious  treafures.  But  an  Indian,  who 
had  been  rendered  defperate  by  the  pollutions  and  infults  to  which  he  faw  his  gods 

*  Thefe  circars,  or  provinces,  were  originally  f  Ibid, 

denominated  from  their  pofition  in  refpe<St  to  Ma-  J  Suppofed  tobe  the  Faliobothra  of  theancientsj 

dras,  on  which  they  depend  ;  Snd  the  term  nort/i-  In  the  fixth  century  it  contained  50,000  fhops,  in 

er>t  circars  has  at  length  been  adopted  by  the  En-  which  betel-nut  was  fold,  and  there  were  alio 

glirti  in  general.    Major  Rennell'fc  Introdudion  to  60,000  muficians  and  lingers,  who  paid  a  tax  t& 

his  Me.noir,  p.  134,  government. 
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and  temples  expofed,  made  a  vow  to  aflallinate  Scheabbedin,  and  executed  it. 
'Jhe  race  of  Gaurides  ended  in  the  year  1212,  in  the  perfon  of  Mahmoud,  fucceflbr 
and  nephew  to  Scheabbedin,  who  was  alfo  cut  off  by  alTafilns.  Several  revolutions 
followed  till  trie  time  of  Tamerlane,  whofe  troops  entered  India  at  the  end  of 
the  year  139S,  defcending,  more  terrible  than  all  its  former  inundations,  from  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Caucafus.  This  invincible  barbarian  met  with  no  refiflance 
fufficient  to  jultify,  even  by  the  mih'tary  maxims  of  Tartars,  the  cruelties  with 
which  he  marked  his  way.  But,  after  an  immenfe  flaughter,  he  at  length  ren- 
dered himfelf  lord  of  an  empire  which  extended  from  Smyrna  to  the  franks  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  over  Indoflan  with  little  interruption 
more  than  350  years,  were  magnificent  and  defpotic  princes,  and  committed  their 
provinces,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  rapacious  governors,  or  to  their  own 
fons,  by  which  their  empire  was  often  miferably  torn  to  pieces.  The  provinces 
of  Indoftan  have  feldom  continued  under  one  head  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  the  earlieil  hiltory  down  to  the  reign  of  Acbar  in  the  i6th  century.  Bengal, 
Guzerat,  and  other  provinces,  were  in  turn  independent,  and  fometimes  the  em- 
pire of  Indoltan  was  confined  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  province  itfelt ;  the 
hiftory  of  which  furniflics  an  excellent  leffon  to  princes  not  to  grafp  at  too  exten- 
sive dominion*.  At  length,  the  famous  Aurengzebe,  in  the  year  1667,  though  the 
youngefi:  among  many  fons  of  the  reigning  emperor,  after  defeating  or  murdering 
all  his  brethren,  mounted  the  throne  of  Indoftan,  and  maybe  confidered  as  the  real 
founder  and  legiflator  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  great  and  politic  prince,  and  the 
firft  who  extended  his  dominion  over  the  Peninfula  within  the  Ganges.  He  lived 
fo  late  as  the  year  1707 ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  his  great  officers  of  ftate  were- 
alive  in  the  year  1750. 

In  1 7 13,  four  of  his  grandfons  difputed  the  empire,  which,  after  a  bloody 
ftruggle,  fell  to  the  eldeft,  Mauzoldin,  who  took  the  name  of  Jehander  Shah.  This 
prince  was  a  Have  to  his  pleafures,  and  was  governed  by  his  miftrefs,  fo  abfolutely, 
that  his  great  Omrahs  confpired  againft  him,  and  raifed  to  the  throne  one  of  his 
nephews  who  ftruck  off  his  uncle's  head.  The  new  emperor,  whofe  name  was- 
Furrukhfij,  was  governed,  and  at  laft  enflaved  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Seyd, 
who  ufurped  his  power  fo  abfolutely,  that,  being  afraid  to  punifli  them  publickly, 
he  ordered  them  both  to  be  privately  affaffmated.  Difcovering  his  intention,  they 
dethroned  the  emperor,  in  whofe  place  they  raifed  a  grandfon  of  Aurengzebe,  by 
his  daughter,  a  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  after  imprifoning  and  ftrangling 
Furrukhfir.  The  young  emperor  proved  difagreeable  to  the  brothers,  and  being 
foon  poifoned,  they  raifed  to  the  throne  his  elder  brother,  who  took  the  title  of 
Shah  Jehan.  The  rajahs  of  Indoftan,  whofe  anceftors  had  entered  into  ftipulations, 
or  what  may  be  called  paSIa  conventa,  when  they  admitted  the  Mogul  family,  took 
the  field  againft  the  two  brothers  5  but  the  latter  were  viftorious,  and  Shah  Jehau 
was  put  in  tranquil  poffeflion  of  the  empire,  and  died  in  17 19.  He  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  another  prince  of  the  Mogul  race,  who  took  the  name  of  Mahommed  Shah, 
and  entered  into  private  meafures  with  his  great  rajahs  for  deftroying  the  Seyds, 
who  were  declared  enemies  by  Nizam  al  Muluck,  one  of  Aurengzebe's  favourite- 
generals.  Nizam,  it  is  faid,  was  privately  encouraged  by  the  emperor  to  declare 
himfelf  againft  the  brothers,  and  to  proclaim  himfelf  foubah  of  Deccan,  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  Seyds,  who  was  affaffmated  by  the  emperor's  order,    1  he 

*  Some  parts  of  the  empire  were  1000  miles     and  Indus,  in  the  year  1774;  for  they  doled  their 
diftant  from  the  feat  of  government.    The  Eng-     campaign  that  year  at  Loldong,  i  lOQ  niileafrom 
Jifti  conquefts  in  India  met  thofe  of  Tamerlane  in  Calcutta, 
a  point  e^uidiftant  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges^ 

younger 
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younger  Seyd  no  fooner  underftood  what  had  happened,  than  he  proclahned  the 
fujtan  Ibrahim,  another  of  the  Mogul  princes,  emperor.  A  battle  enfued  in  1720,, 
■  in  which  the  emperor  was  viQorious,  and  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  conquell  with 
great  moderation,  for  he  remitted  Ibrahim  to  the  prifon  from  whence  he  liad  be.ea 
taken  ;  and  Seyd  being  likevyife  a  prifoner,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment ;  but  the  emperor  took  poffeffion  of  his  vaft  riches.  Seyd  did  not  long  fur- 
■^vive  his  confinement ;  and  upon  his  death  the  emperor  abandoned  himfelf  to 
the  fame  courfe  of  pleafures  that  had  been  fo  fatal  to  his  predecefTors.  As  to 
.Nizam,  he  became  now  the  great  imperial  general,  and  was  often  employed  againft 
;the  Mahrattas,  whom  he  defeated,  when  they  had  almoft  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  Agxa.and  Delhi.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  foubahfliip,  and  was  confidered  as 
the  firft  fubjett  in  the  empire.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  his  motives  for  inviting 
Nadir  Shah,  otherwife  Kouli  Khan,  the  Perfian  m.onarch,  to  invade  Indoftan.  it 
.is  thought  that  he  had  intelligence  of  a  ftrong  party  formed  againft  him  at  court ; 
but  the  .truth  perhaps  is,  that  Nizam  chd  not  think  that  Nadir  Shah  Could  have 
fuccefs,  and  at  firft  wanted  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  by  oppofing  him.  The  fuccefs 
■of  Nadir  Shah  is  well  known,  and  the  immenfe  treafures  which  he  carried  from 
Indoftan  in  1739.  Beiides  thofe  treafures,  he  obliged  the  Mogul  to  furrender 
to  him  all  the  lands  to  the  weft  of  the  rivers  Attock  and  Sind,  comprehending 
the  provinces  of  Peyflior,  Cabuh  and  Gagna,  with  many  other  rich  and  populous 
principalities. 

This  invafion  coft  the  Gentoos  200,000  lives.  As  to  the  plunder  made  by  Nadir 
Shah,  fome  accounts,  and  thofe  ftrongly  authenticated,  make  it  amount  to  the  in- 
credible fum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  fterling.  The  moft  moderate 
fay  that  Nadir's  own  fhare  amounted  to  confiderably  above' feventy  millions.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah  may  be  confidered  as  putting  a  period 
to  tlie  greatnefs  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Nadir,  however,  having  raifed  alf  the 
jnoney  he  could  in  Delhi,  reinftated  the  Mogul,  Mahommed  Shah,  in  the  fove- 
reignty,  and  returned  into  his  own  country.  A  general  defeftion  of  the  provinces 
foon  after  enfued  ;  none  being  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  a  prince  deprived  of 
.the  .power  to  enforce  it.  The  provinces  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Indus  had  been 
ceded  Xo  Nadir  Shah,  who  being  afTafliinated  in  1 747,  Achmet  Abdalla,  his  trea- 
furer,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  poflefi!ed  of  great  intrepidity,  found  means,  in  the 
general  confufion  occafioned  by  the  tyrant's  death,  to  carry  oflF  three  hundred  ca- 
rnels  loaded  with  wealth,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  march  againft  Delhi  with  fifty  thoufand  horfe.  Thus  was  the  wealth 
-drawn  from  Delhi,  made  the  means  of  continuing  thofe  miferies  of  war  which  it 
liad  at  firft  occafioned.  In  this  extremity,  prince  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Mogul's  eldeft 
fon,  and  the  vizier,  with  other  leading  men,  took  the  field,  with  eighty  thoufand 
horfe,  to  oppofe  the  invader.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,  and 
Mahommed  Shah  died  before  its  termination.  His  fon,  Ahmed  Shah,  then  mounted 
ihe  imperial  throne  at  Delhi ;  but  the  empire  fell  every  day  more  into  decay.  Ab- 
.dallah  erefted  an  indepeiident  kingdom,  of  which  Candaharis  the  capital. 

The  Mahrattas,  a  warlike  nation,  poftefling  the  north-weftern  peninfula  of  India*, 
had,  before  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  exaffed  a  chout,  or  tribute  from  the  em- 

*  Malwa,  Berar,  OrifTa,  Candeifh,  and  Vifi-  the  Kiftna  fouthward,  forming  a  trail  of  about 

pour,  the  principal  part  of  Amednagur  or  Dow-  looo  miles  long,  and  700  wide.    This  extenfive 

iatabad,  half  of  Gvizerat,  and  a  fmall  part  of  country  is  divided  among  a  number  of  chiefs, 

Agimere,  Agra,  and  Allahabad^  are  comprized  whofe  obedience  to  the  Paithwah,  or  Head,  is  mere- 

within    their   empire,   which  extends  from  fea  ly  nominal,  and  they  are  often  at  war  among  them- 

Xo  {m  acrofs  the  wideft  part  of  the  peninfula,  felves,  and  alfo  witli  their  head.     Their  power 

kjid  T'rom  the  confines  of  Agra  nor.th.vard,  to  hath  been  on  the  decline  for  the  laft  twenty  years. 
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pire,  arifing  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  which  being  with-held 
in  confequencc  of  the  enfeebled  ftate  of  the  empire,  the  Mahrattas  became  cla- 
morous. The  empire  began  to  totter  to  its  foundation  ;  every  petty  chief,  by  coun- 
terfeiting grants  trom  Delhi,  laying  claim  to  Jaghires  *  and  to  diftrifts.  The 
country  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  groaned  under  every  fpecies  of  do- 
mellic  confufion.  Ahmed  Shah  reigned  only  feven  years,  after  which  much  more 
dilorder  and  confufion  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  the  people  fuffered  great  ca- 
lamities. At  prefent,  the  imperial  dignity  of  Indoftan  is  veiled  in  Shah  Allum  or 
Zadah,  who  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  heir  of  the  Tamerlane  race ; 
but  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  a  fmall  territory  round  it,  is  all  that  is  left  remaining  to 
the  houfe  and  heir  of  Tamerlane,  who  depends  upon  the  proteftion  of  the  Englith, 
whofe  interell:  it  is  to  fupport  him,  as  his  grant  to  the  company  is  the  beft  legal  gua- 
rantee of  their  poflellions. 

We  fliall  now  conclude  the  hiftory  of  Indoftan  with  fome  account  of  the  Britifb 
tranfaftions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  fince  1765,  when  they  were  quietly  fettled 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa;  not  indeed  as  ab- 
folute  Sovereigns,  but  as  tributaries  to  the  emperor.  This  Hate  of  tranquillity,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  continue  ;  for  in  1767  they  found  themfelves  engaged  in  a  very 
dangerous  war  w^ith  Hyder  Ally,  the  fovereign  of  Myfore  This  man  had  origin- 
ally been  a  military  adventurer,  who  learned  the  rudiments  of  war  in  the 
French  camp  ;  and,  in  the  year  1753,  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  their  fervice. 
In  1763,  having  been  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Myfore,  he  de- 
pofed  his  fovereign,  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  authority  under  the  title  of  regent, 
in  a  fliort  time  he  extended  his  dominions  on  all  fides,  except  the  Carnatic,  until 
at  lafi:  his  dominions  equalled  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  in  extent,  with  a  revenue 
of  not  lefs  than  four  millions  fterling  annually.  The  difcords  which  took  place  in 
various  parts  of  Indoftan,  particularly  among  the  Mahrattas,  enabled  him  to  ag- 
grandife  his  power,  but  rendered  him  an  objeft  of  jealoufy  to  his  neighbours  ;  and 
in  T  767,  he  found  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  attacked  on  one  fide  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Britifli.  The  former  were  bought  off  with  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  latter  were  in  confequence  obliged  to  retire.  Having  foon,  ho^-ever, 
alTembled  all  their  forces,  feveral  obftinate  engagements  took  place  5  and  the  Bri- 
tifh  now,  for  the  firft  time,  found  a  fteady  oppoiition  from  an  Indian  prince.  The 
war  continued  with  various  fuccefs  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  part  of  1769, 
when  Hvder,  with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  his  army,  pafling  by  that  of  the  Britifn, 
advanced  within  a  little  dillance  of  Madras,  where  he  intimidated  the  government 
into  a  peace  upon  his  own  terms.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  peace,  however, 
were  quickly  loft  by  an  unfortunate  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom,  in  the 
year  1771,  he  received  a  moft  dreadful  defeat,  almoft  his  whole  army  being  killed 
or  taken.  Hyder  was  now^  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  allowing  his  enemies  to  de^ 
folate  the  country,  till  they  retired  of  their  own  accord  ;  after  which  he  retrieved 
his  affairs  with  incredible  perfeverance  and  diligence,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  he  be- 
came more  formidable  than  ever.  In  1772,  the  Mahrattas  made  various  attempts  to 
get  pofTellion  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  fome  others,  but  were  oppofed  by  the 
Britifli,  who,  next  year,  defeated  and  drove  them  acrofs  the  river  Ganges,  when 
they  had  invaded  the  country  of  the  Rohillas.  On  this  occafion  the  latter  had 
afted  only  as  the  allies  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  to  whom  the  Rohilla  chiefs  had  prornifed 
to  pay  40  lacks  of  rupees  for  the  proteftion  afforded  them ;  but  when  the  money 
came  to  be  paid,  it  was  under  various  pretences  refufed  ;  the  confequence  of  Vv'hich 

•  Jaghire  means  a  grant  of  land  from  a  fovereign  to  a  fubjeft,  revocable  indeed  at  pleafure,  but  ge- 
nerally held  for  life. 
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-\vas,  that  the  Rohilla  country  was  next  year  (1774)  invaded  and  conquered  fcy  the 
Britilh,  as  well  as-feveral  other  large  trails  of  territory  ;  by  which  means  the  boun- 
dary of  Oude  was  advanced  to  the  weftward,  within  25  miles  of  Agra;  north-weft- 
ward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  courfe  of  the  Ganges;  and  fouth-weftward 
to  the  Jumna  river. 

In  1 778,  a  new  war  commenced  with  the  Mahrattas ;  on  which  occafion  a  brigade, 
confrfting  of  7000  Indian  troops,  commanded  by  Britifli  officers,  traverfed  the  whole 
empire  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  river  Jumna  to  the  weftern  ocean.  About  this  time 
the  war  with  France  broke  out,  and  Hyder  Ally,  probably  expelling  affiftance  from 
the  French,  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men.  For  fome  time  he  carried  every  thing  before  him,  and,  having  the  good  for- 
tune to  defeat,  or  rather  deftroy  a  detachment  of  the  Britifli  army  under  colonel 
Baillie,  it  was  generally  imagined  that  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  v/orld 
would  foon  be  annihilated.  By  the  happy  exertions  of  fir  Eyre  Coote,  how- 
ever, to  whom  the  management  of  affairs  was  now  committed,  the  progrefs  of  this 
formidable  adverfary  was  flopped,  and  he  foon  became  weary  of  a  war,  which  was 
attended  with  incredible  expeiice.to.  himfelf,  without  any  reafonable  profpeft  of 
fuccefs.  By  the  year  1 782, "therefore,  Hyder  Ally  was  fmcerely  defirous  of  peace, 
but  died  before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  conclufion ;  and  his  rival,  fir  Eyre  Coote, 
did  not  furvive  him  above  five  months ;  a  very  remarkable  cirCumftance,  that  the 
commanders  in  chief  of  two  armies,  oppofed  to  each  other,  fliould  both  die  natural 
deaths,  within  fo  fliort  a- fpace  of  time.  \    '  • 

To  Hyder  Ally  fucceede'd  his  fon  Tippoo  Sultan,  whofe  military  prowefs  is  well 
known.  Of  all  the  native  princes  of  India,  Tippoo  was  the  mofl  formidable  to  the 
Britifh  government,  and  the  m.ofl:  hoflile  to  its  authority.  The  peace  of  Mangalore 
in  1784  had,  it  was  fuppofed,  fecured  his  fidelity  by  very  feeble  ties:  and  the 
fplendid  embaffy  which/notlong  after  that  event,  he  difpatched  Xo  France,  afforded 
-much  reafon  to  apprehend  that  fome  plan  was  concerted  between  the  old  govern- 
ment of  that  country  and  the  tyrant  of  Myfore,  for  the  annoyance  of  Great  Britain 
in  its  Indian  poffeffions ;  but  this  plan  was  happily  defeated  by  the  French  revo- 
lution. 

The  increafing  power  of  Tippoo  was  not  lefs  formidable  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  the 
vicinity  of  Cochin,  their  mofl  flourifliing  fettlement  on  the  continent  of  India,  to 
.the  territories  of  that  afpiring  moriarch,  made  them  tremble  for  its  fafety.  That  fa- 
gacious  people,  however,  have  feldom  been  without  their  refources.-  Befides 
Cochin,  the  Dutch  were  pofTefTed  of  two  other  forts,  which  were  fituated  between 
Myfore  and  their  favourite  fettlement  ;  and  one  of  them,  Cranganore,  had  been 
taken  by  Hyder  Ally  in  1779,  or  1780.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1780  between 
Hyder  and  the  Englifn,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  his  garrifons  on  the  Malabar 
eoafl  to  employ  his  force  in  the  Carnatic  ;  and  Holland  and  France  being  foon  after 
united  with  Hyder  againfl  the  Englilh,  the  Dutch  embraced  the  opportunity  of. 
clandefllnely  taking  poffeflion,  and  regarrifoning  the  fort ;  a  meafure  which  greatly 
offended  Hyder,  and  of  which  he  loudly  complained.  By  the  mediation,  however, 
of  France,  a  compromife  took  place,  but  upon  what  terms,  is  uncertain. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Cranganore  and  Acottah  to  his  boundary,  and  their  fitua- 
tion  within  the  territory  of  an  acknowledged  tributary  to  Myfore  (the  rajah  of 
Cochin),  the  pofTeliion  of  them  was  a  moft  defirable  objeft  with  Tippoo.  In  the 
month  of  June  1789,  he  marched  a  formidable  force  towards  Cranganore,  with  a 
profefTed  intention  of  making  liimfelf  mafler  of  it,  upon  a  claim  chiefly  founded 
upon  the  tranfadlions  we  havejuft  related.  Unable  therefore  to  retain  the  pof- 
.fellion  of  the  forts  themfelves,  and  fearing  for  a  fettlement  of  much  fuperior  value, 
ib.e -Dutch  readily  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  rajah  of  Travancore  for  the 
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piirchafe  of  them.  That  politic  people  eafily  faw,  that,  by  placing  them  in  his 
hands,  they  erefted  a  mofl:  powerful  barrier,  no  lefs  than  the  whole  force  of  Great 
Britain  (who  was  bound  by  treaty  to  allift  him)  againft  the  encroachments  of  their 
ambitious  neighbour  upon  their  fettlement  at  Cochin.  The  imprudence  of  the- 
rajah,  in  entering  upon  fuch  a  purchafe  while  the  title  was  difputed,  drew  down 
upon  him  the  heavieft  cenfures  from  the  government  at  Madras;  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly cautioned,  both  by  iir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Holland  his  fucceflbr 
in  the  government,  not  to  proceed  in  the  negociation.  Such  however  was  the  ar- 
dour and  temerity  of  the  rajah  in  making  this  acquifition,  that  he  not  only  con- 
cluded the  purchafe  with  the  Dutch,  but  even  treated  with  the  rajah  of  Cochin, 
without  the  privity  of  Tippoo,  though  he  was  the  acknowledged  tributary  of  that 
prince,  for  fome  adjacent  territory.  The  bargain  was  concluded  in  July  1789, 
though  it  was  not  till  the  4th  ofvAuguft  that  the  rajah  informed  the  Madras 
government  through  their  refident  Mr.  Powney,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
the  purchafe. 

It  was  not  probable  that  Tippoo  would  remain  an  indifferent  fpeftator  of  thefe 
tranfaftions.  He  infilled  on  the  claim  which  he  retained  over  thefe  forts,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  being  conquered  by  his  father,  and  in  confequence  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  compromife.  .  He  ailerted,  that,  according  to  the  feudal  laws,  no  tranf- 
fer  of  them  could  take  place  without  his  confent,  as  foyereign  of  My  fore  ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  December,  he  made  with  a  confiderable  force  a  direft  attack  upon 
the  lines  of  Travancore.  Oi^  receiving  a  i^emonllrance  from  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George,  he  defrft^^d  and  eveto-apologized.  From  the  29th  of  De- 
cember to  the  I  ft  of  Mareh,  Tippoo  (ultan  remained  perl'eftly  quiet,  Hill  alTerting 
his  claims  to  the  feudal  fovereignty  oT  the  forts,  but  (it  is  confidently  affirmed) 
offering  to  fubmit  the  .difpute  to  any  impartial  arbitration. 

On  the  I  ft  of  March  1790,  the  rajah's  troops  ntiade-^i  offenl?ve  attack  upon 
Tippoo,  who  had  continued  quiet  within  his  hWs  from  the  29th  of  December. 
An  engagement  took  place  ;  and  the  Britilh  government  conceived  themfelves 
bound  to  take  an  aclive  part.  No  period  appeared  more  favourable  to  humble 
Tippoo,  if  that  was  the  object  of  the  Britifh  ajdminiftration.  With  all  the  other  pow- 
ers of  India  we  v/ere  not  only  at  peace,  biit  treaties  of  alliance  exifted  between 
Great  Britain,  and  the  two  moft  powerful '  ftates  of  India,  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas  ;  and  both  declared  themfelves  in  perfect  readinefs  to  exert  their  ut- 
iiioft  force  to  crufli  the  rifmg-ppwer  of  Myfore.       .      '  --..^ 

Events  of  fuch  magnitude  &s  the  iclofe  of  this  war  in 'India,  by  which  the 
Britifli  power  is  more  than  ever  eftabliflied  on  the  continent  of  Alia,  naturally  ex- 
cite an  eager  curiofity  in  all  the  fubjefls  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  We  wifh 
to  be  minutely  informed  by-  what  fteps  lb  great  advantages  were  fecured,  what 
obftacles  were  furmounted,  and  by  v/hat  means  ;■  how  far  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try is  increafed  by  the  manner,  as  well  as  hehintereil  promoted  by  the  nature,  of 
the  conqueft.  We  are  happy, 'therefore,  frofi^  .a  narrative  drawn  up  by  major  Di- 
rom  from  journals  and  authentic  docyraents,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  moft  fa- 
tistaclory  information  upon  thefe  fubje6ls. 

It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  tlie  campaign  here  recorded  was  the  third  of  our 
war  with  Tippoo  fultan.  Ihe ^rji  commenced  in  June  1790,  and  concluded  with 
that  year.  It  was  carried  on  below  the  Ghauts.  I  he  Jecond  campaign  contained  the 
capture  of  Bangalore,  which  fixed  the  feat  of  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
concluded  with  the  retreat  of  lord  Cornwallis  from  Seringapatam,  towards  the 
end  of  May  1791.  The  third  commences  almoft  from  tliat  point,  and  terniinatcs 
iii  March  1792.    Obferving,  however,  as  the  author  very  properly  Itates,  that,  in 
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the  fine  climate  of  Myfore,  campaigns  are  regulated  rather  by  plans  of  operations, 
than  by  feafons.  " 

The  narrative  commences  with  unfavourable  circumftances  ;  the  retreat  of  the 
two  armies  under  general  Abercromby  and  lord  Cornwallis  ;  the  lofs  of  cannon 
in  both-  ;  an  epidemic  diforder  among  the  cattle  ;  and  a  dreadful  fcarcity  of 
grain.  Thefe  evils,  however,  vanifli  by  degrees  ;  the  jun£lion  of  the  Mahrattas 
affords  a  fupply  of,  neceffaries,  arrangements  are  made  for  obtaining  in  future  the 
moll  ample  and  regular  provifion  of  bullocks  and  grain,  and  for  replacing  the 
bat'.ering  guns.  On  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Bangalore,  the  opera- 
tiors  began,  which  were  to  fecure  the  communication  with  the  Carnatic,  and 
reduce  this  power  of  the  enemy  in  thofe  parts.  The  Britifli  force  was  immediately 
and  fuccefsfuUy  employed  to  reduce  Oufibor,  Rayacotta,  and  the  other  hill-forts 
commanding  the  Policode  Pafs.  The  next  objeft  was  the  forts  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Bangalore,  which  interrupted  the  communication  with  the  Nizam's  army  and  with 
the  Carnatic,  by  that  route.  Thefe  being  foon  reduced,  Nundydroog,  built  on  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain  about  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  feet  in  height,  a  place  of 
greater  magnitude  and  ftrength,  was  attacked,  and,  after  being  befieged  from  Sept. 
2  2d,  was  carried  by  affault,  on  the  i8th  of  06lober,  in  fpite  of  obftacles  which 
might  reafonably  have  been  deemed  infurmountable. 

By  means  of  difpofitions  made  for  that  purpofe,  fupplies  of  all  kinds  now  came 
in  from  the  Carnatic.  Penagra  was  taken  at  the  end  of  Oftober  ;  and  Kiftna- 
gheri  attacked  on  the  7th  of  November:  this  was  almoft  the  only  enterprife  that 
was  not  completely  fuccefsful :  the  lower  fort  and  pettah  were  taken ;  but  the  up- 
per fort  maintained  its  defence,  and  the  attack  was  relinquiflied.  It  feems  that 
ii  could  only  have  been  carried  by.  a  coup  de  main,  which- unluckily  failed.  On  the 
2d  of  the  fame  month  another  inftance  of  ill  fuccefs  happened  to  us  :  the  relief 
of  Coimbetore  having  been  prevented,  that  garrifon  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to 
Cummer-ud-Decn  Cawn,  on  terms  which  Tippoo  did  not  afterwards  fulfil. 

Savcndroog,  or  the  rock  of  death,  bore  witnefs,  in  the  month  of  December,  ta 
the  ardour  and  perfeverance  of  the  Britilh  troops.  This  fortrefs,  ftanding  in  the 
way  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  is  thus  defcribed :  It  is  "  a  valt  moun- 
tain of  rock,  and  is  reckoned  to  rife  above  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height,, 
from  a  bafe  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Embraced  by  walls  on  every 
iide.  and  defended  by  crofs  walls  and  barriers,  wherever  it  Vv^as  deemed  acceffible, 
tl.is  huge  mountain  had  the  farther  advantage  of  being  divided  above  by  a  chafni.. 
which  fcparates  the  upper  part  into  two  hills,  which,  having  each  their  defences, 
form  two  citadels  capable  ot  being  maintained  independent  of  the  lower  works ; 
and,  affording  a  fecure  retreat,  fliould  encourage  the  garrifon  to  hold  out  to  the 
iail  exticmity;"  p.  67.  it  is  no  lefs  tamed  for  its  noxious  atmofphere,  occafioned. 
by  the  furroundu)g  hills  and  woods,  than  for  its  wonderful  llze  and  ftrength. 
Hence  it  derives  its  tormidable  name. 

'Ihc  fuitan  is  faid  to  have  flattered  himfelf,  that  before  this  place  "  half  the 
Europeans  would  die  c,\  ficknefs,  the  other  half  be  killed  in  the  attack."    He  was,. 
■  however,  mifiakcn.    The  garrifon,  fortunately  for  us,  trulled  more  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  p^ace  than  to  their  own  exertions,  and  on  the  21ft  of  December,  only  the- 
I  ith  day  of  the  liege,  this  fortrefs,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  was  taken  by 
tiiTault  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  in  open  day,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  only  one  pri- 
vate foldier  having  been  wounded. 

Outredroog  and  other"  forts  fell  fucceflively  after  this  brilliant  fuccefs.  The 
forces  of  the  allies  w^cre  not  equally  fortunate  during  the  fame  intervah  Hie  army 
of  the  Nizam,  after  a  long  liege  of  Gurramicondah,  drew  off  to  jain  our  forces,  and 
only  left  the  place  blockaded.    To  make  amends  for  this  failure,  the  Mahratta 
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army  under  Purferam  Bhow,  affiled  by  our  engineers,  took  Hooly  Onore,  Bank  a - 
poop,  Sinioga,  and  other  places.     By  the  latter  end  of  January  i  792,  the  wJiolo 
allied  force,  excepting  the  Bombay  arni\-,  was  aflembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoo- 
■  leadroog. 

We  come  now  to  the  operations  againft  Seringapatam.  On  the  ifl  of  February 
1792,  the  allies  be^gan  their  march,  and  by  two  o'clock  on  the  5th,  were  encamped 
acrofs  the  valley  of  Milgotah,  only  lix  miles  from  the  pofition  of  Tippoo  before 
Seringapatam.  It  could  not  well  beexpetled  by  the  fulta'n,  that  he  friould  receive 
fo  early  an  attack  as  lord  Cornwallis  dclfined  for  him.  His  camp  was  ltron<>!y 
lituated  and  fortified  by  a  bound  hedge  *  and  feveral  redoubts.  Neverthelefs,  af- ' 
ter  cauling  his  pofition  to  be  reconnoitred  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  co}n- 
mander  in  chief  iiTued  orders  for  the  attack  that  very  evening.  The  army  was  to 
march  at  night  in  three  divilions,  and  without  cannon.  "  Th.e  plan  of  attack,  fay;i 
major  Dirom,  was  indeed  bold  beyond  the  expetlation  of  our  army  ;  but,  like  a 
difcovery  in  fcience,  which  excites  admiration  when  difclofcd,  it  had  only  to  be 
known,  to  meet  with  general  applaufe."  The  outlines  of  this  great  enterprize  are 
generally  known  ;  the  particulars  cannot  be  detailed  in  this  place,  but  are  related 
with  great  clearnefs  by  the  hiftorian,  and  fo  illullrated  by  the  attendant  plans,  that, 
the  circumftances  cannot  be  millaken. 

The  refult  of  this  operation  was,  that  Tippoo  was'^driven  from  his  camp  into 
Seringapatam,  all  his  redoubts  taken,  and  a  lodgement  eftabliihcd  in  the  ifland,  in 
a  ftrong  pofition,  where  iieut.  Stuart  remained  ported.  All  pofiible  preparations 
were  made,  from  this  time,  for  taking  the  capital  by  aifault  :  and  they  were  fuch 
as  probably  would  have  been  crowned  with  full  fuccefs.  On  the  i6th  of  February, 
the  Bombay  army,  under  general  Abercromby,  after  overcoming  various  obftacles- 
joined  the  main  army,  and  remained  polled  to  the  north-weft  of  the  city.  On  the 
19th  it  was  ftationed  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Cavery,  in  a  fituation  that  feemed  to 
give  the  fultan  much  uneafinefs.  However,  after  attacking  the  advanced  poft 
of  this  army  on  the  night  of  the  21ft,  Tippoo  made  no  farther  effort ;  and  on  the' 
24th,  when  the  preparations  for  the  general  affault  were  in  great  forwardnefs  it 
was  announced  that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  fettled.  The  conferences  for 
this  purpofe  had  begun  on  the  15th  5  but  the  operations  on  both  fides  continued 
till  the  24th.  After  the  ceffation  of  arms  which  then  took  place,  the  conduft  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  was  fo  equivocal  and  fufpicious,  as  to  make  it  neceffary,  on  our 
part,  to  renew  the  preparations  for  the  fiege.  Overawed,  at  length,  by  the  firm- 
nefs  and  decifion  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  probably  alarmed  by  the  difcontent  of 
his  own  people,  thereluclant  fultan  fubmitted  to  all  the  terms  propofed  ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  March,  the  copies  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  delivered  in  form,  by  his 
fons,  to  lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  agents  of  the  allied  princes.  The  Nizam's  fon  ^ 
prince  Secunder  Jah,  and  the  Mahratta  plenipotentiary  Hurry  Punt,  thouo-htit' 
beneath  their  dignity  to  be  prefent  on  this  occafion  in  perfon,  and  were  re 
prefented  by  their  vakeels. 

The  fubftance  of  the  treaty  was,  ift.  That  Tippoo  was  to  cede  one  half  of  his 
dominions  to  the  alhed  powers:  2d,  That  he  was  to  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks 
f)f  rupees  :  3d,  That  all  prifoners  were  to  be  reftored  :  4th,  That  two  of  the  fultan 's 
three  eldeft  fons  were  to  become  holfages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treatv 

*  A  bound  hedge  is  a  broad  ftrong  belt  of  plant-  have  a  bound  hedge  that  inclofes  a  circuit  of  feve- 
ing,  chiefly  the  bamboo  tree,  the  prickly  pear,  and  ral  miles,  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants 
fuch  other  trees  and  ftirubs  as  forni  the  clofeft  of  the  adjoining  country  againft  the  incurfions  of 
fence.    Moft  of  the  forts  and  villages  are  fur-  horfe. 

rounded  with  fuch  a  iiedge  ;  and  the  large  forts  Major  Dirom's  and  Lieut.  Moor's  GIofTaries. 

^  lippoo 
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Tippoo  is  faid  to  have  been  prevailed  upon  with  infinite  difficulty  to  fubfcri  be 
to  the  terms  of  peace  ;  and  now  that  all  was  fettled,  the  uneafinefs  in  the  feraglio 
became  extreme  in  parting  with  tlie  boys,  who  were  to  be  fent  out  as  hoftages. 
The  fultan  was  again  intreated  to  requcft  they  might  be  allowed  to  ftay  another 
day,  in  order  to  make  fuitable  preparations  for  their  departure,  and  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  had  difpenfed  with  their  coming  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  fent,  had 
again  the  goodnefs  to  grant  his  requelL 

When  the-  princes  left  the  fort,  v/hich  appeared  to  be  manned  as  they  went  out, 
and  every  where  crowded  with  people,  w^ho,  from  curiofity  or  affe6Hon,  had  come 
to  fee  them  depart,  the  fultan  himfelf  was  on  the  rampart  above  the  gateway. 
They  were  faluted  by  the  fort  on  leaving  it,  and  with  twenty-one  guns  Trom  the 
park  as  they  approached  our  camp,  where  the  part  of  the  line  they  palTed  was 
turned  out  to  meet  them.  The  vakeels  conduced  them  to  the  tents,  which  had 
l)een  fent  from  the  fort  for  their  accommodation,  where  they  were  met  by  fir  John 
Kennaway,  the  Mahratta  and  Nizam's  vakeels,  and  from  thence  accompanied'  by 
them  to  head  quarters. 

The  princes  were  each  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly  caparifoned,  and  feated 
in  a  filver  howder,  [a  canopied  feat]  and  were  attended  by  their  father's  vakeels, 
and  the  perfons  already  mentioned,  alfo  on  elephants.  The  procefiion  was  led  by 
feveral  camel  harcarras,  [meifengers]  and  feven  ftandard-bearers,  carrying  fmall 
green  flags  fufpended  from  rockets  followed  by  one  hundred  pikemen,  with- 
fpears  inlaid  with  filver.  Their  guard  of  two  hundred  fepoys,  and  a  party  of 
feqrfe,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  order  they  approached  head  quarters,  where 
the  battalion  of  Bengal  fepoys,  commanded  by  captain  Welch,  appointed  for. 
their  guard,  formed  a  ftreet  to  receive  them. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  by  his  ftaff,  and  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  met  the  princes  at  the  door  of  his  large  tent,  as  they  difmounted  from  the 
elephants;  and,  after  embracing  them,  led  them  in,  one  in  each  hand,  to  the  tent. 
The  eldeft,  Abdul  Kalick,  was  about  ten,  the  youngeft,  Mooza-ud-Deen,  about 
eight  years  of  age.  When  they  were  feated  on  each  iide  of  lord  Cornwallis,  Gul- 
Jam  Ally,  the  head  vakeel,  addreflfed  his  lordfhip  as  follows  :  "  Thefe  children 
"  were  this  morning  the  fons  of  the  fultan  my  mafter  ;  their  fituation  is  now 
"  changed,  and  they  muft  look  up  to  your  lordfliip  as  their  father," 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  received  the  boys  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  fons, 
anxioufly  alTured  the  vakeel  and  the  young  princes  themfelves,  that  every  atten- 
tion poffible  would  be  fnewn  to  them,  and  the  greatefl:  care  taken  of  their  perfons. 
Their  little  faces  brightened  up  ;  the  fcene  became  highly  interefting  j  and  not 
only  their  attendants,  but  all  the  fpetlators  were  delighted  to  fee  that  any  fears- 
they  might  have  harboured  were  rempved,  and  that  they  would  foon  be  reconciled, 
to  their  change  of  fituation,  and  to  their  new  friends. 

The  princes  were  drefifed  in  long  white  muflin  gowns,  and  red  turbans.  They 
had  feveral  rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necks,  from  which  was  fufpended. 
an  ornament  confifting  of  a  ruby  and  an  emerald  of  confiderable  fize,  furrounded  by 
large  brilliants;  and  in  their  turbans,  each  had  a  fprig  of  rich  pearls.  Bred  up- 
from  their  infancy  with  infinite  care,  and  inftrufted  in  their  manners  to  imitate 
the  referve  and  politenefs  of  age,  it  aftoniflied  all  prefent  to  fee  the  correftnefs  and. 
propriety  of  their  conduft. 

Ihe  operations  of  the  Mahratta  army  commanded  by  Purferam- Bhow,  and  the 
Bombay  brigade  of  three'  native  battalions,,  which  afted  with  it,  commanded  by 

*  Rotkei  is  a.mlffile  weapon,  confifting  of  an  iron  tube  of  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  in  dia-- 
meter,  fixed  to  a  banaboo  rod  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 

captc. 
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capt.  Little,  are  related  in  a  very  judicious  narrative  by  lieut.  Moore  ;  which  is 
not  to  be  eltiraated  trom  the  inferior  importance  of  the  fafts  it  contains,  when 
brought  into  comparifon  with  the  operations  of  the  grand  army,  under  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  fo  ably  detailed  by  major  Dirom ;  but  it  is  a  recital  at  once  curious  and' 
inftruiSlive,  containing  a  variety  of  matter  well  digefted,  and  geographical  informa- 
tion of  high  importance,  if  ever  the  arms  of  Britain  fhould  again  be  fummoned. 
to  att  above  the  Ghauts. 

The  Mahratta  chief,  Purferam  Bhow,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty  formed  with 
lord  Cornwallis,  for  the  purpofe  of  humbling  Tippoo  fultan,  moved  from  Poonah 
at  the  head  of  20,000  horfe  and  10,000  foot,  with  the  defign  of  invading  Tip-  . 
poo's  dominions  on  the  North,  while  lord  Cornwallis  advanced  from  the  Eaft :  both- 
armies  were  to  meet  at  Seringapatam.  A  detachment  from  Bombay  was  to  join 
the  Bhow  on  his  march.  This  detachment  conlifted  of  1600  Sepoys,  commanded 
by  Britifh  officers,  one  company  of  native  artillery,  and  one  of  Britilh.  It  joined 
the  Mahratta  army  at  Durwar,  and  was  afterwards  increafed  by  the  2d  regiment 
on  the  Bombay  eftablilhment,  and.  a  battalion  of  the  9th  ;  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  col.  Frederick.  Upon  the  death  of  col.  Frederick  the  comm.and 
devolved  upon  capt.  Little,  who  at  the  head  of  this  fmall  force  contributed  effeur 
tialiy  to  the  reduttion  of  Darwar,  a  fortrefs  of  importance,  bravely  defended  for 
lix  months;  and  in  December  1791,  defeated  one  of  the  largell;  armies  Tippoo^ 
had  in  the  field  at  Gadjnoor,  inducing  a  lofs  which  the  fultan  never  recovered: 

The,  army  of  Purferam  Bhow,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  reach  lord  Cornv/allis 
till  after  his  retreat  from  Seringapatam  in  1791  ;  but  it  faved  his  army,  by  the 
fupplies  it.  afforded.    During  the  Monfoon,  while  lord  Cornwallis  continued  at 
Bangalore,  the  Mahrattas  returned  to  the  North,  and  never  joined  him  again,  till . 
the  negociation  with  Tippoo  was  approaching  to  its  conclufion. 

Thus  ended  a  war,  which,  as  the  author  fums  it  up  in  his  conclufion,  "  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  the  nation,  has  given  the  additional  polfsfiions  and  fecurity 
to  the  fettlements  in  India,  which  they  required;  has  effetled  the  wiflied  for  ba- 
lance amongft  the  native  powers  on  the  p^ninfula ;  has,  beyond  all  former  exam- 
ple, raifed  the  chara£ler  of  the  Britifli  arms  in  India  ;  and.  has  afforded  an  inftance 
of  good  faith  in  alliance,  and  moderation  in  conquefi:,  fo  eminent,  as  ought  to 
Goniiitute  the  Englifii  arbiters  of  power  worthy  of  holding  the  fworcL  and  fcales. 
of  juftice  in  the  Eafi:." 

The  general  view  of  advantages  gained  by  us  in  this  war,  may  be  briefly  ftated: 
thus: — I.  Our  m.oft  formidable  enemy  is  fo  reduced  by  it,  as  to  render  our  pof-- 
feflions  in  India  both  profitable  and  fecure. — 2.  Madras  is  fccured  from  invaiion 
by  pofieflTion  of  the  palTes,  and  covered  by  a  territory  defended  by  llrong  iorts. — - 
3.  The  value  of  Bombay  is- greatly  enhanced  by  poffcifions  gained  on  the  Aialabar 
coaft,  protefiled  by  Poligautcherry  and  the  frontier  of  the  Coorga  Rajah.  Thefe 
advantages,  it  may  be  prefumed,  will  far  overbalance  the  expences  of  the  war.. 
By  a  ftatement  of  major  Dirom,  it  appears  that  Tippoo  lofi:  in  this  war  67  forts,,.. 
801  cannons,  and  49,340  men. 

It  is  utterly  irapofiible,  fays  major  Rennell,  in  the  prefent  imperfeft  ftate  of  our. 
knowdedge  of  the  geography  of  the  nortliern  part  of  the  pcninfula  (notwithiLanding, 
the  prefent  improvements),  to  defcribe,  v/ith  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  ceffions  to  the  Mahrattas  and.  Nizam  ;  or  even  the  po/itions  of 
all  the  principal  places  fituated  within  them.  A  very  good  genera/  idea  may, 
however,  be  coilecl;ed  from  the  map,  on  which  the  countries  ceded  will  be  parti- 
cularly marked. 

It  would  however  be  unjuft  to  withhold  our  approbation  from  lord  Cor^pw^His, 
in  every  thing  that  refpefts  the  conduft  of  the  concluding  campaign.  Nothing  that, 
found  judgment  could  devife,  or  activity  eifccf,  appears  , to  have  been  omitted.  I  hc 

humanity 
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liumamty  and  goodnefs  of  his  lordfiiip  were  confpicuous  during  the  whole  of  the 
■  enterprize  ;  and  his  moderation  and  found  policy  in  the  concluding  fcenes  cannot 
be  too  highly  extolled. 

By  a  letter  from  lord  Cornwallis,  th-e  Britifli  miniftry  were  informed  that  Mr. 
Baldwin,  his  majefty's  conful  at  Alexandria,  fent  intelligence  to  Fort  St.  George 
'Ot  the  war  with  France,  which  reached  that  place  on  the  fecond  of  June  1793, 
and  declared  himfelf  refponfible  in  his  public  characler  for  the  truth  of  the  infor- 
mation. His  lojFdrhip  adds,  that  upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelhgence  all  the  fmall 
faftories  belonging  to  the  French  on  the  continent  of  India,  as  well  as  their  fliips 
in  the  ports  belonging  to  the  Englifli,  were  taken  poffeflion  of  for  his  majefty  of 
■Great  Britain.    Soon  afterwards,  the  government  of  Fort  St.  G-eorge  proceeded  to 
make  preparations  for  the  attack  of  the  important  fortrefs  of  Pondi cherry.  Lord 
-Cornwallis  being  defirous  of  giving  his  perfonal  affiftance  in  carrying  on  the  laft 
piece  of  fervice  that  was  likely  to  occur  during  his  fcay  in  India,  fet  fail  for  the 
fcene  of  aftion  ;  but  a  few  days  before  his  arrival,  the  mutinous  and  daftardly  cou- 
'^iu^i:  -of  the  French  garrifon  in  Fondicherry  had  obliged  the  governor  to  furrender 
the  forts  to  the  Britifh  colonel  Braithwaite,  with  all  the  troops  and  ftores  in  the  gar- 
aifon  of  Fondicherry. 

This  intelligence  reached  England  in  the  month  of  February  1794,  foon  af- 
ter which  his  lordfhip  arrived  in  perfon  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  nation 
•for  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  country. 

The  emperor  of  Indoftan,  or  Great  Mogul  (fo  called  from  being  defcended  from 
'Tamerlane  the  Mongul,  or  .Mogul  Tartar),  on  his  advancement,  to  the  throne, 
alTumes  fome  grand  title ;  as,  "  T/ie  Conqueror  of  the  W nld,  the  Ornament  of  the 
throne,  iffc."  but  he  is  never  crowned. 
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iGxand  divifions. 


Provinces. 
"  Madura 
Tanjore 

Eaft  fide  of  Bifna- 
gar,  or  Carnatic 


The  fouth-eafl  coaft 
of  India,  Jfituate  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  ufually{ 
tcalled  the  coaft  of  Co- 
jomaadeL 


Golconda 


Orifla 


Chief  Towns, 
r  Madura 
Tanjore 

Tranquebar,  Danes 
Negapatam,  Englifli 
Bifnagar 

Porta  -nova,  Dutch 
Fort  St.  David,  Enghfli 
Fondicherry,  I  p^^^^j^ 
Conymere,  j 
Coblon 

Sadrafpatan,  Dutch 

St.  Thomas,  Portuguefe 

Fort  St.  George,  or  Ma- 

drafs,  E.  Ion.  80.  25  N. 

lat.  13.  5.  Englifh 
Pullicate,  Dutch 
Golconda 

Gani,  or  Coulor,  diamond 

mines 
Maflulipatam,  Englifli 

and  Dutch 
Vifagapatam,  Englifli 
Bimlipatan,  Dutch 
Cattack 

Balafore,  Englifli 


Sq.  M. 

1 6,400 


y  33>55<=> 


62,19a 
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Grand  Divifions. 


Provinces, 
f  Weft  fide  of  Bifna- 
gar,  or  Garnatic 


1 


The fouth-weft coaft  {  Deccan, orViriapour 
ofIndia,ulually  called  ' 
tlie  coaft  of  Malabar. 


Cambaya,  or  Guze- 
rat 


Chief  Towns. 
TTegapatan,  Dutch 
Anjengo,  Englifli 
Cochin,  Dutch 
Callicut,       7  Tn 
Tellichery,   1  Enghfli 

Canaonore,  Dutch 
Mangalore,  1  Dutch  and 
Barcelore,  jPortuguefe  j 
Raolconda,diamondmine  • 
Cawar,  Englilli  Y  83,05t& 

Goa,  Portuguefe  j 
Rajapore,  French  ' 
"Dabul,  Englifti 
Dundee  7    r>   ^  r 
Shoule,  I  Portuguefe 

Bombay,  ifle  and  town, 
Englilh,  18-58.  N.  iat. 
72-40  E.  Ion. 
BalTeen,  Portuguefe 
Salfette,  Englilh 
Damon,  Portuguefe 
Surat,  E.  Ion.  72-50 

N.  Iat.  21-1 1 
Swalley 

Barak,  Englifli  and  Dutch 
Amedabad 
Cambaya 
(_Diu,  Portuguefe 

Rivers.]    The  Cattack,  or  Mahanada,  the  mouths  of  which  have  never  beear 
traced  ;  the  Soane  and  Nerbudda;  the  Puddai  and  Godavery,  which  laft  is  efteeni- 
ed  a  facred  river  ;  and  the  famous  Kiftna,  a  principal  branch  of  which  pafTes 
within  30  miles  eaft  of  Poonah,  where  it  is  named  Beurah,  and  alfo  efteemed  a 
fecred  river. 

Cataract  of  the  Gutpurba  River.]  A  mile  weftward  or  Gocauk,  the 
Heron  CalTey  river,  from  a  fouth-wefterly  direction,  lalls  into  the  Gutpurba  ;  a 
mile  farther  weftv,^ard  (the  road  afcending)  commences  a  ileep  windijig  pafs  up  a 
hili,  and  although  alhfted  by  pretty  good  llcps,  it  is  a  very  laborious  v»'alk.  Soon 
after  gaining  the  fummit,  a  moft  ftriking  fcene  prcfents  itfelf  of  the  whole  Gut- 
purba river,  perpendicularly,  rolling  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  country.  From 
the  extent  of  tlie  rocky  bed,  and  pieces  of  weeds  and  the  like,  lett  on  its  buihy 
fides,  til  is  river,  in  the  rains,  we  found  to  be  one  hundred  asid  fixty  nine  )  axis 
broad,  which  volume,  of  water  is  precipitated  perpendicularly  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  four  feet  two  inches  *. 

Climate,  seasons,  and  produce.]    The  chain  of  mountains  already  men- 

*  Niagara,   the  famous  cataract  in  Canada,     forms  a  beantifal  appearance  like  a  rainbow,  and 
between  t::e  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  the  river     n;ay  be  feen  at  the  diRance  of  iixteen  miles. 
Saint  Laurence,  falls  one  hundred  and  lixty  two  f        Lieut.  Moor's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of. 
feet :.it.is..affejted  that  the  mift  arifing  from  it     Capt.  Little's  Detachment,  p.  262. 

•J-  Other  accounts  make  tl;c  fsUs  of  Niagara  ta  be  ijo  feel  pcrpcidicu  ar, 

tioned,- 
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tionedj  running  from  north  fo  fouth,  renders  it  winter  on  one  fide  of  thi^  penin- 
fula,  white  it  is  fummer  on  the  other.    About  the  end  of  June,  a  fouth-weft  wind 
beo-ins  to  blow  from  the  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which,  with  continual  rains, 
lafts  four  months,  during  which  time  all  is  ferene  upon  the  coaft  of  Goromandel 
(the  weftern  and  eaftern  coafts  being  fo  denominated).    Towards  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, the  rainy  feafon,  and  the  change  of  the  monfoon,  begins  on  the  Goromandel 
coaft,  which  being  deftituteofgood  harbours,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  for  fliips 
to  remain  there,  during  that  time  ;  and  neceffarily  occafions  the  periodical  returns 
of  the  Englifli  fhipping  to  Bombay,  upon  the  Malabar  coaft.    The  air  is  naturally 
hot  in  this  peninfula,  but  is  refreflied  by  breezes,  the  wind  altering  every  twelve 
hours ;  that  is,  from  midnight  to  noon  it  blows  off  the  land,  when  it  is  intolerably . 
hot,  and  during  the  other  twelve  hours  from  the  fea,  which  laft  proves  a  great  re- 
frelhment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft.    The  produce  of  the  foil  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  theEaft  Indies.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  their  quadrupeds, 
fifli,  fowl,  and  noxious  creatures  and  infefts. 

The  Teek  forefts,  (obferves  major  Rennell,  in  his  Memoir,  p.  180,  181.)  from 
whence  the  marine  yard  at  Bombay  is  furniflied  with  that  excellent  fpecies  of  fliip- 
timber,  lie  along  the  weftern  fide  of  the  G  haut  mountains,  and  other  contiguous  ridges 
of  hills,  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  of  Bafteen:  the  numerous  rivulets  that  defcendfrom 
them,  affording  water-carriage  forthetimber.  Wecannot  help  remarking  the  unpar- 
jdonable  negligence  vv^e  are  guilty  of,  in  delaying  to  build  teek  fliips  of  war  for  the  ufe 
.of  the  Indian  feas.  They  might  be  freighted  home,  without  the  ceremony  of  regular 
equipment,  as  to  mafts,  fails,  and  furniture  ;  which  might  be  calculated  juft  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  the  home  paflage,  at  the  beft  feafons  j  and  crews  could  be  pro- 
vided in  India.    The  letter  fubjoined  in  a  note,  and  .which  was  written  with  the 
heft  intentions  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  will  explain  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  *. 
Teek  ihips  of  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  are  no  uncommon  obje£ls  in  the  Indian 
feas,  while  an  European  built  fliip  is  ruined  there  in  five  years.    The  fliips  built  at 
Bombay  are  the  beft,  both  in  point  of  workmanPnip  and  materials,  of  any  that  are 
.conftru/Sled  in  India:  and  although  4th  rates  only  are  mentioned  in  the  letter,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  3d  rates  may  be  conftructed,  as  there  is  a  choice  of  timber. 
The  Spaniards  build  capital  fliips  in  their  foreign  fettlements.  The  Eaft  India  com- 
pany have  a  Teek  fliip  on  her  fourth  voyage  at  prefent ;  which  ftiip  has  wintered 
in  England  :  therefore  any  objedlion  founded  on  the  cffefts  of  froft,  on  the  Teek 
timber,  is  done  away  f ." 

Bilfah,  which  Is  almofl  in  the  heart  of  India,  affords  tobacco  of  the  moft  delicate 
kind,  throughout  the  whole  region  J. 


*  "  Frequent  have  beer  the  opportunities  I  have 
•had,  of  obferving  how  very  rapid  the  decay  of  fliips 
built  of  European  timber  is,  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he-.v  durable  the  (hips  are  that  are 
built  pf  the  wood  of  that  country,  namely,  the 
Teek,  which  may  not  improperly  be  ftyled  In- 
.DiAN-0,iK.  The  number  of  fhlps  of  war  that 
were  ruined  in  thole  feas,  during  the  late  war  (1757 
to  1762)  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  former 
remark;  and'the  great  age  ofrhe  fliips  built  in  In- 
dia, may  ferve  to  prove  the  latter.  What  1  mean 
to  infer  from  this,  for  your  lordfliip's. ufe,  is,  that 
Ihips  of  war,  under  third  rat;es,  may  be  confti  ufted 
in  India  ;  and^with  moderate  repairs,'lafl  for  ages: 
whereas,a  fliip  ofEuropean  conflruftioncan  remain 
there  but  a  very  few  years;  to  which  difadvantage 
may  be  added,  that  of  lofing,  in  the  meantime,  the 
/"ervices  of  the  fliips  that  are  feat  to  relieve  the  v^'orn- 
jout  ones. 


"  Bengal  producesironandhemp  ;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring forefl:s,  pine  mafts:  nothing  is  wanted  to 
bring  all  thefe  into  ufe,  but  a  fit  oj)portunity,  and 
proper  encouragement. 
"  Auguft  20,  1788." 

f  The  major,  in  a  note,  adds,  that  the  fliip  was 
then  (when  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Memoir  was 
printed  in  1791)  on  her  fixth  voyage.  Memoir, 
p.  260. 

X  A  difference  of  opinion  feems  to  have  arifen 
amongthe  learned,  whether  tobacco  came  originally 
from  Afia  or  America.  It  was  poffibly  indigenous 
to  both  con-inents.  It  is  univerfally  difleminated 
over  Indoflan,  and  China  :  and  appears  to  have  hccn 
in  ufe  fo  long,  in  the  former,  that  it  is  not  regarded 
as  a  new  plant.  It  is  there  named  Tambra  palra  ; 
that  is-,  the  copper,  or  copper-coloured  leaf. 
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In  times  of  peace  this  country  abounds  in  oxen  and  flieep,  the  latter  for  food, 
the  former  for  the  purpofe  of  hibour,  tor  the  Canareefe  eat  no  beef  or  fwines  flefh. 
Grain  and  fowls  are  alfo  in  abundance ;  but  no  geefe,  turkeys,  or  tame  ducks. 
The  jungles  and  hills  are  inhabited  by  tigers,  bears,  and  other  carnivorous  animals  : 
of  the  cat  kind  as  well  as  the  tiger,  here  are  leopards,  cheetas,  and  we  believe,  the 
lynx  is  fometimes  feen,  but  no  lions.  Ot  the  canine  fpecics,  wolves,  hyasnas,  jack- 
als, and  foxes  are  on  every  hill,  and  afford  good  fport  in  chafe ;  the  antelope  and 
feveral  other  kinds  of  deer,  in  an  open  country,  are  feen  every  day  in  herds  ;  fome 
of  them  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  having  long  branching  antlers,  and  blacli 
Ikins  fpotted  white:  they  are  fo  fleet  it  is  in  vain  giving  chace  ;  and  withal 
fo  fliy,  and  keeping  moftly  in  a  clear  country,  it  is  difficult  to  fiioot  them.  Elks 
are  faid  to  be  in  this  country,  but  we  never  faw  anyj  and  a  fpecies  of  deer  not 
unlike  the  elk,  called  in  India  the  famba. 

For  the  gun  here  are  peacocks,  partridges,  quails,  fnipes,  doves,  plover,  and 
other  delicate  birds :  the  pheafant  is  not  eatable,  and  has  not  the  beautiful  plu- 
mage of  the  Englilh  or  Chinefe  pheafaiit ;  but  the  jungle  cock  is,  in  every  refpedli, 
but  little  inferior.  The  kurmoa,  or  florakin,  is  highly  efteemed ;  and  here  is  an- 
other  bird,  whole  name  we  cannot  recolleft,  larger  than  the  turkey,  and  for  the 
fpit  equally  good :  it  flies  flowly  and  heavily,  and  being  fliy,  and  lighting  only  in 
clear  open  places,  is  diflicult  to  Ihoot.  Hares  are  in  plenty,  but  no  rabbits.  The 
tanks  abound  in  ducks,  teal,  and  widgeon,  of  the  firft  a  variety,  and  fome  very 
large.  Filhing  affords  but  indifferent  fport ;  for  although  the  rivers  and  tanks  feem 
to  have  plenty  of  fllh,  they  will  not  take  bait  *. 

In  times  of  plenty,  the  ordinaiy  price  of  provifions  is  in  this  proportion  :  a  bul- 
lock load  of  jowary  (guinea  corn)  for  a  rupee,  or  four  flieep,  or  twenty  fowls  : 
Ihcep  are  frequently  at  half  a  rupee  each.  A  bullock  load  is  eighty  pucka  feer, 
which,  at  a  liberal  allowance,  will  ferve  a  family  of  fix  perfons  a  month. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  are  neither  in  fuch  variety  or  q'uality  as  might  be  expefled, 
where  they  form  fo  coniiderable  an  article  in  the  diet  of  the  people :  plantains 
Ihould,  from  their  utility,  and  perhaps  flavour,  rank-firft  on  the  lift  of  fruits;  man- 
goes are  in  abundance,  but  very  inferior  to  many  kinds  of  that  exquifite  fruit  in 
Bombav,  Goa,  and  other  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  Mangoes  when  green  give 
a  reliih  to  the  limple  food  of  the  natives ;  they  are  alfo  fa!  ted  and  ufed  as  an  acid, 
the  only  one  indeed  the  Canareefe  have,  excepting  tamarinds ;  for  they  make  no 
vinegar,  although  it  might  be  fo  eafily  procured,  as  it  is  in  mofl  parts  of  India,  by 
fufFering  the  juice  that  exudes  from  the  cocoa-nut,  or  date-tree,  to  ferment  a  few 
days  in  the  fun,  with  a  little  coarfe  fugar  mixed  in  it.  This  liquor,  called  by  na- 
tives in  different  parts  of  India,  tarree,  neera,  or  fmdee  ;  by  the  Englifli  toddy,  is 
procured  by  hanging  an  earthen  pot  on  a  ftem  whence  the  embryo  fruit  has  been 
cut :  when  drank  before  fun-rife  it  is  fweet,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  of  medicinal 
properties ;  keeping  the  body  cool  and  foluble.  In  a  few  hours,  by  violent  fer- 
mentation, it  becomes  intoxicating,  and  is  drank  to  excefs  by  the  lower  claiTes  of 
people  in  mofl  parts  of  Hindooftan  :  a  fpirit  is  alfo  extracted  from  it  by  diftiUation. 
'The  liquor  is  gathered  twice  a  day,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint,  about  the  time 
of  fun-riflng  or  fetting.  '  * 

The  other  fruits  are  mufk  and  water-melons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  pine-apples, 
iimes,  cuftard-apples,  jacks,  guavas,  and  a  few  other  inferior  kinds  common 
throughout  India-:  grapes  and  pines  feldom  come  to  market.  Cocoa-nuts  ancl 
dates  are  in  great  abundance,  and  are  fent  to  the  coafl  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize.   Heretofore  it  has  been  a  received  opinion,  that  the  cocoa-nut  tree  would  not 


*  Lieut.  MoDr's  Narrative,  &c.  p.  278. 
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fiourllL  but  near  the  fea  ;  there  are  however  very  extenfive  groves,  or  rather  forefts* 
of  them,  about  the  centre  of  the  penmfula  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  feas, 
in  as  fine  order  as  any  on  the  coaft. 

The  vegetables  are  bendys,  brinjals,  purflain,  cucumberSj  radiflies,  carrots,  yams, 
fweet  potatoes,  &c 

There  is  not  perhaps  on  record  an  inllance  of  any  tree,  or  natural  produftion  of 
any  kind,  that  can  be,  and  is  applied  to  fo  many  ufeful  purpofes,  as  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  Not  having  particularly  confidered  the  fubjedi,  w^e  are  not  likely  to  enume- 
rate half  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  rendered  ferviceable. 

'llie  trunk  of  the  tree  is  ufed  in  building,  being,  after  fome  years  feafoning,  a 
folid  timber,  very  hard  and  durable,  although  in  a  green  ftate  not  very  fit  for  that 
purpofe  from  being  principally  compofed  of  pith  and  brittle  fibres.  With  the 
leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  houfes  in  India  are  covered  ;  they  grow  to  fix  or  feven 
feet  long,  and  are  formed  proper  for  ufe,  by  plaiting  the  narrow  flips  that  compofc 
the  leaf,  which  proje£t  a  foot  or  two  on  each  fide  the  centre  fterti.  Not  only 
the  houfes  of  the  poorer  people  are  thus  covered,  but  alfo  the  country  houfes  of 
gentlemen,  who  prefer  a  kadjan  roof,  as  being  cooler  than  any  other.  It  requires 
being  renewed  every  year  before  the  periodical  rains,  which,  although  fo  fevere, 
do  not  penetrate  a  roof  compofed  folely  of  thefe  leaves.  Two  leaves  plaited  to- 
gether frequently  ferve  to  fleep  upon,  and  are  very  cooling  and  refrefhing  in  hot 
weather:  they  are  alfo  formed  to  ferve  as  a  defence  againft  rain.  The  variety  of 
ufes  to  which  the  fruit  is  applied,  is  indeed  great :  the  outfide  huflc  is  a  confider- 
able  time  foaked  in  water,  when  fibrous  Ihreds  are  drawn  from  it,  of  which  rope 
of  every  kind  is  made,  from  the  fize  of  a  packthread,  to  a  flieet  cable  for  a  fe- 
veinty-four.  The  (landing  and  running-rigging  of  the. coiintry  fhips  is  chiefly  of 
koiaar,  which  is  its  general  name,  but  in  what  language  we  know  not.  The 
beft  koiaar  cables  are  made  on  the  Malabar  coafl:,  at  Anjenga  and  Cochin,  of  the 
Lackadevy  nut,  from  which  iflands  they  are  an  article  of  extenfive  trade.  The 
fliell  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  well  known  in  England :  in  India  it  is,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
made  fubfervient  to  numberlefs  ufes.  Two  thirds  of  a  ftiell  makes  a  cup,  the  re- 
maining third,  with  a  piece  of  ftick,  a  ladle,  &c.  &c.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is 
an  article  of  fubfifl:enGe  among  the  natives,  and  the  water  it  contains  gives  the 
finifliing  zeft  to  the  repaft:.  While  the  nut  is  green,  nearly  a  pint  of  milk,  then 
clear  as  water,  is  contained  in  the  young  fweet  pulp,  and  is,  in  a  hot  day,  a  moft 
delicious  and  luxurious  draught.  A  diih  well  known  in  the  Eaft  and  Wefl:  Indies, 
called  the  curry,  a  favourite  among  Europeans,  and  in  univerfal  efteem  with  the 
natives,  cannot  be  prepared  without  the  cocoa-nut,  which  is  alfo  dried  and  ufed  for 
various  culinary  purpofes.  The  oil  univerfally  burned,  the  befl:  and  cleareft  in  In- 
dia, is  extracted  from  the  kernel  of ,  the  cocoa-nut  by  exprefl^on  :  nor  is  the 
remaining  caput  mortimtn,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  ufelefs  ;  for  it  is  fine  food  for  fat- 
tening poultry,  or  beafts,  and  is  fometimes,  in  fcarcities,  eaten  by  the  poorer  peo- 
ple. Cocoa-nut  oil,  as  well  as  for  the  lamp,  is  medicinally  efteemed,  and  to  that  it 
is  that  the  females  of  Afiaowe  their  celebrity  for  hair,  unequalled  in  blacknefs  and 
beauty.  In  its  natural  ftate  however  the  oil  is  ill  fcented,  which  caufes  the  more 
delicate  to  mix  grateful  and  ftimulating  perfumes  with  it,  before  applying  it  to 
their  perfons.  Among  the  inferior  claffes,  this  is  not  much  attended  to,  and  is 
doubtlefs  a  jufl:  caufe  of  complaint  againft  their  fweetnefs,  efpecially  by  thofe  who 
have  nice  nafal  nerves. 

'I  he  embryo  fruit  bein^  cut  fsom  its  ftem,  a  fweet  pleafant  liquor  exudes,  which 
is  noticed  by  the  name  of  tarree,  or  toddy ;  this  when  gathered  and  drank,  before 

*  Lieut.  Moor's  Narrative,  &c.  p,  279. 
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fun-rife,  is  highly  falutarv  and  grateful ;  and  a  perfon  of  ordinaiT  habit,  who  would 
live  moderately  regular,  and  drink  half  a  pint  of  it  twice  a  week,  would  in  this 
climate  have  but  little  call  for  a  phylician.  Trees,  whence  tarree  is  drawn,  pro- 
duce iK>  fruit,  the  juices  being  of  courfe  exhaufted  that  Ihould  nourifli  the  kernel. 
The  only  leaven  uied  by  the  bakers  in  India  is  the  tarree. 

Indeed  to  fuch  a  variety  of  purpofes  is  every  part  of  this  tree  applied,  that  it 
would  be  worth  the  pains  of  an  intelligent  perfon  to  make  particular  enquiries 
into  its  hiftory.  It  is  very  long-lived,  and  does  not  come  to  perfe6tion  (by  which 
criterion  every  thing  animal  or  vegetable  ma\  be  fafely  judged  as  to  its  longevity) 
for  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  ten  or  twelve  at  leaft.  A  cocoa-nut  be- 
ing put  two  feet  in  the  ground,  \vill  in  a  year  or  two  put  forth  the  leaves  to 
their  full  length,  before  any  of  the  trunk  makes  its  appearance,  which  comes 
up  at  its  ufual  diameter,  and  continues  increafmg  in  height  only,  until  the 
time  of  its  maturity,  when  the  tree  is  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high  ;  and,  if  uninterrupted, 
is  perfectly  ftraight,  without  any  excrefcence,  except  at  the  top,  where  the  leaves 
are  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  and  the  fruit,  which  grows  on  a  ftem,  as  thick 
and  long  as  a  man's  arm  *. 

Amongil  the  trees  in  India,  the  moft  famous  is  that  called  kubbeer-burr,  by  the 
Englilb  the  banyan-tree.  Thatdefcribedby  Mr.  Wales's  print,  is  on  an  ifland  in  the  river 
Nurbudda,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Baroach,  in  the  province  of  Gudjraat,  ceded 
to  Madajie  Scindia  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  at  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
with  the  Mahrattas  in  1783.  The  tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft,  and  moft  ex- 
traordinary in  exiftence ;  and  is  affuredly  a  moft  ftupendous  produ6tion. 

From  Mr.  Maurice's  third  volume  of  Indian  Antiquities,  page  493,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  banyan  tree  is  taken.  "  The  banyan,  or  Indian  fig-tree,  is  per- 
haps the  moft  beautiful  and  furprifing  produftion  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Some  of  thefe  trees  are  of  an  amazing  fize,  and  as  they  are  always  increaf- 
ing,  they  may  in  fome  meafure  be  faid  to  be  exempt  from  decay.  Every  branch 
proceeding  from  the  trunk  throws  out  its  own  roots ;  firft  in  fmall  fibres,  at  the 
diftance  of  feveral  yards  from  the  ground  ;  thefe  continually  becoming  thicker 
when  they  approach  the  earth,  take  root,  and  (hoot  out  new  branches,  which  in 
time  bend  downwards,  take  root  in  the  like  manner,  and  produce  other  branches, 
which  continue  in  this  ftate  of  progreflion  as  long  as  they  find  foil  to  nourifh  them. 

"  This  tree,  called  in  India  Cubeer  Burr,  in  honour  of  a  famous  faint,  was  much 
larger  than  it  is  at  prefent;  for  high  floods  have  at  different  times  carried  away 
the  banks  of  the  ifland  where  it  grows,  and  along  with  them  fuch  parts  of  the  tree 
as  had  extended  their  roots  thus  far ;  yet  what  ftiil  remains  is  about  two  thoufand 
feet  in  circumference,  meafuring  round  the  principal  ftems  ;  but  the  hanging 
branches,  the  roots  of  which  have  not  reached  the  ground,  cover  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent. The  chief  trunks  of  this  fingle  tree  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fitty,  all 
fuperior  in  fize  to  the  generality  of  our  Englifh  oaks  and  elms  ;  the  fmalleft  ftems, 
forming  into  ftronger  fupporters,  are  more  than  three  thoufand ;  and  from  each  of 
thefe  new  branches,  hanging  roots  are  proceeding,  which  in  time  will  form  trunks, 
and  become  parents  to  a  future  progeny. 

"  Cubeer  Burr  is  famed  throughout  Hindooftart  for  its  prodigious  extent,  antiquity, 
and  great  beauty.  The  Indian  armies  often  encamp  round  it ;  and  at  certain  fea- 
fons,  folemn  Jattras,  or  Hindoo  feftivals,  are  held  here,  to  which  thoufands  ot  vq- 
taries  repair  from  various  parts  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Seven  thoufand  perfons, 
it  is  faid,  may  eafily  repofe  under  its  ftiade.  '1  here  is  a  tradition  among  the  na- 
tives, that  this  tree  is  three  thoufand  years  old  ;  and  that  th  s  is  the  ahiuzing  tree 


*  Lieut.  -Moor's  Narrative,  &c.  p.  402. 
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which  Arrian  defcribes,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Gymnofophilts,  in  his  book  of  In- 
dian affairs 

Inhabitants.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  are  more  black  in  complexion 
than  thofe  of  the  other  pcninfula  of  India,  though  lying  nearer  to  the  equator, 
which  make  fome  fufpeSf  them  to  be  the  defcendants  of  an  ancient  colony  from 
Ethiopia.  The  greateft  part  of  them  have  but  a  faint  notion  of  any  allegiance  they 
owe  to  the  emperor  of  Indpftan,  whofe  tribute  from  hence  has  been,  ever  lince  the 
invafion  of  Shah  Nadir,  intercepted  by  their  foubahs  and  nabobs,  who  now  exercife 
an  independent  power  in  the  governm!?tit :  but  befides  thofe  foubahs,  and  other  im- 
perial viceroys,  many  eftates  in  thus  peninfula  belong  to  the  rajahs,  or  lords,  who  afc 
the  defcendants  of  their  old  princes,  and  regard  themfelves  as  independent  on  the 
Mogul  and  his  authority. 

Numerous  followers")     The  number  of  followers  to  a  Britiili  army  in  In- 

To  AN  ARMY  IN  India.  3  dla,  would,  in  Europe,  be  deemed  very  great ;  but 
to  an  army  of  natives  the  comparative  proportion  is  far  greater.  This  fubjeit,  with 
the  variety  of  tradefmen  and  meclianics,  that  are  always  the  appendages  to  thefe 
armies,  has  been  handled  by  feveral  writers. 

Major  Dirom,  in  page  242  of  his  Narrative,  makes  an  eftimate  of  the  number  of 
followers  to  a  Britilh  army  in  India,  which  he  reckons  at  four  to  one  fighting  man  : 
this  is,  we  think,  very  moderate.  As  the  m.ajor's  obfervations  on  this  head  are 
ingenious,  and  relate  to  fovne  parts  of  our  work,  we  give  them  in  his  own  words. 
"  The  followers  of  an  array,  in  India,  on  being  reckoned  at  four  times  the  number 
"  of  fighting  men,  will  appear  to  be  a  moderate  eftimate,  on  confidering  the  par- 
"  ticular  circumftances,  and  c'ulloms  of  the  country.  The  number  of  black  people 
"  employed  in  the  public  department  is  immenfe,  particularly  in  charge  of  the 
"  cattle  that  carry  the  fupplies  for  the  army,  for  which  is  required  at  the  rate  of 
*'  one  man  for  every  two  or  three  bullocks.  This  article,  including  the  public  a.nd 
"  private  cattle  of  the  confederate  armies,  and  of  the  brinjarriea,  (merchants  fell- 
"  ing  chieriy  corn)  the  whole  probably  amounting  to  half  a  million  of  cattle,  may 
"  be  reckoned  to  bring  into  the  field  one  hundred  thoufand  followers.    The  ele- 

phants,  of  which  there  were  feveral  hundreds,  and  the  camels,  feveral  thoufands,. 
"  had  alfo  many  attendants :  and  every  horfe  in  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  army,  be- 

fides  the  troopers,  or  rider,,  has  two  attendants,  one  who  cleans  and  takes  care- 
*'  of  him,  called  the  horfe-keeper,  and  the  other  the  grafs-cutter,  who  provides  his 
"  forage;  and  a  number  of  bullocks  with  drivers,  is,  befiides,  required  to  carrv 
"  grain  for  the  horfes.  The  palankeen  and  dooley-bearers,  for  the  conveyance  of 
"  the  fick,  are  alfo  a  numerous  clafs  of  followers. 

"  Field-officers,  including  the  people  who  carry,  or  have  charge  of  their  bag-r 
"  gage,  cannot  have  lefs.  than  forty  ;  captains  twenty  and  fubalterns.  ten  fervants. 
*'  The  foldiers  have  alfo  their  attendants,  particularly  a  cook  to  every  mefs ;  and. 
"  the  fepoys,  moft  of  whom  are  married,  have  many  of  them,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
"  lowers,  their  families  in  camp. 

"  The  Bazaar  people,  or  merchants  and  their  fervants,  are  alfo  very  numerous',;; 
"  nor  are  the  adventurers  few  who  accompany  an  army,  v/ith  no  other  view  than 
"  to  plunder  in  the  enemy's  country ;  and  even  they,  far  from  being  a  nuifance, 
"  fearch  for,  and  dig  up  the  pits  of  grain  in  the  fields  and  villages,  which  would!  - 
"  otherwife  remain  undifcovered,  and  bring  in  numbers  of  cattle  that  could  by  no/ 
"  other  means  be  collefted  in  the  country. 

"  Early  in  the  war,  many  of  the  fepoys  were  prevailed  upon  to  fend  back  theiir 
"  families,  and  other  arrangements  were  made  for  reducing  the  number  of  foliow- 
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"  ers  ;  but  thofe  meafures  tended  to  create  defertion,  and  increafe  diftrefs.  In 
"  iliort  no  man  will  cany  his  tamily  to  camp  who  does  not  find  his  convenience 
"  and  advantage  in  doing  fo ;  no  perlbn  will  pay  for  fervants  he  does  not  want, 
"  nor  will  followers  attend  on  an  army  without  pay  who  do  not  earn  a  living,  which 
"  they  can  do  only  by  contributing  to  its  fupport.  There  are  no  towns  to  be  de- 
"  peaded  on  for  fupplies,  and  an  army  in  India  not  only  carries  with  it  moft  of  the 
"  means  of  fubfillence  tor  feveral  months,  but  alfo  a  variety  of  neceffaries,  which 
"  are  e:kpofed  daily  in  the  bazars,  like  merchandize  in  a  fair;  a  fcene  altogether 

refembling  more  the  emigration  ot  a  nati(5n  guarded  by  its  troops,  than  the  march 
"  of  an  army  fitted  out  merely  with  the  intention  to  fubdue  an  enemy." — 'The  ma- 
"  jor's  idea  of  likening  a  country  army  to  the  emigration  of  a  nation,  guarded  by  its 
"  troops,  is  very  happy. 

Speaking  of  the  Bhow's  army  (in  page  lo)  the  major  fays,  "  The  Mahratta  camp 
,"  was  at  the  diilance  of  about  fix  miles  from  ours,  and,  on  approaching  it,  had 
"  the  appearance  of  a  large  irregular  town ;  for  the  chiefs  pitch  their  ftandards 

and  take  up  their  ground  around  their  general  without  order;  and  their  tents 
*'  being  of  all  fizes,  and  of  many  different  colours,  at  a  diftance  refernble  houfes 
"  more  than  canvals. — The  ftreets  too  of  their  camp  croffing  and  winding  in  every 
"  direction,  difplay  a  variety  of  merchandize  as  in  a  great  fair.  There  are  fiu-offs, 
"  (bankers)  jewellers,  fmiths,  mechanics,  and  people  of  every  trade  and  defcription, 
"  as  bufily  employed  in  their  occupations,  and  attending  as  minutely  to  their  in- 
"  tereft,  as  if  they  were  at  Poonah  and  at  peace." 

•  Orme,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Military  Tranfaclions  of  the  Britifli  Nations  in  In- 
doftan,"  a  work  which  we  iincerely  wiih  may  be  continued,  notices  the  number  of 
women  and  followers  to  an  eali:ern  army  :  he  fays  every  "  common  foldier  in  an 
"  Indian  army  is  accompanied  either  by  a  wife  or  a  concubine  ;  the  oflicers  have 
"  feveral,  and  the  generals  whole  feraglios :  befides  thefe,  the  army  is  encumbered 
"  bv  a  number  of  attendants  and  fervants,  exceeding  that  of  the  fighting  men  ;  and 
"  to  fupply  the  various  wants  of  the  enervated  multitude,  dealers,  pedlars,  and  re- 
"  taiiers  of  ail  forts,  follow  the  army,  to  whom  a  feparate  quarter  is  allotted,  in 
"  which  they  daily  expofe  their  different  commodities  in  greater  quantities,  and 
"  with  more  regularity,  than  in  any  fair  in  Europe*.''' 

Singular  customs.]  The  beetel  is  in  univerfal  ufe  throughout  all  India,  per- 
haps throughout  Afia,  from  the  pauper  to  the  prince.  The  proper  name  of  this, 
compoimded  quid  is,  from  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compounded,  called  paan- 
foopaaree,  or  a  beree.  It  is  an  article  at  all  entertainments  and  vifits :  at  the  latter, 
a  beeree  being  prefented,  is  equivalent  to  a  licence,  or  what  in  England  we  fiiould 
call  a  hint  for  taking  leave.  The  beeree  is  compofed  of  the  foopaaree,  commonly 
called  beetel,  cut  by  an  inftrument  for  the  purpofe  into  thin  flices,  two  or  three  of 
which,  with  a  cardamom,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  chuna,  is  inclofed  in  a  paan,. 
or  leaf,  and  faftened  by  a  clove  in  a  triangular  form. 

Although  the  beeree  is  at  firll:  unp'leafant  to  Europeans,  a  little  intercourfe  with 
country  people  will  foon  familiarife  it  fo  as  not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but  defirable 
and  grateful.  On  ceremonious  vifHs  the  beeree,  as  before  noticed,  are  diftributed, 
readv  made,  previoufly  to  the  guell's  departure ;  but  on  familiar  occafions,  the 
paandan,  leaf-holder  is  early  brought  into  company,  and  each  perfon  helps  liim- 
lelf ;  or  Ihould  ladies  be  introduced,  the  luxury  is  enhanced  by  their  preparing  the 
beeree. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  praftices  in  any  part  of  the  world  more  extenfive  than 
this  of  chewing  beetel  in  India,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  done  to  a. degree  bordering 

*  Lieut.  Moor's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Capt.  Little's  Detachment^  p.  84^ 
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cn  difgufl.  Many  of -the  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  are  guilty  of  this  excefs, 
particularly  on  the  Alalabar  coaft.  I'he  Malays,  and  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern 
lide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Sumatrans,  and  all  the  people  in  the  Streights 
hi'  Malacca,  the  illandof  Borneo,  Madagafcar,  and  others  in  Africa,  it  is  faid,  abufe 
it  to  a  fliameful  degree;  and  mixing  too  much  chuna,  or  fome  other  corroding  in- 
gredient, their  teeth  decay,  and  their  mouths  are  extremely  filthy.  What  few 
people  our  traveller  faw  on  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  were  fo  without  exception*. 

Tobacco  is  not  fo  much  ufcd  by  the  Canarecfe  as  by  moft  eallern  nations ;  in 
thofe  parts,  however,  where  it  is  ufed  to  excefs,  fo  much  attention  is  paid  to  clean- 
linefs,  that  it  is  Icfs  difagreeable  than  the  fmaller  quantity  more  grofsly  ufed  by  the 
Canarecfe.  The  women  feldom  fmoke,  but  the  inferior  people  chew  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  with  their  beetel.  It  mufi:  be  obferved,  that  the  ladies,  or  females 
above  the  common  clafles,  of  India,  although  accuftomed  to  both  fmoking  tobacco, 
and  cbewing  beetel,  do  them  with  fo  much  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  as  not  to  offend 
the  moft  punctilious  nicety.  The  extreme  elegance  of  the  fmoking  apparatus  not 
leaving  the  fmalleft  indelicacy  in  the  breath,  and  the  beeri  or  beetel,  in  moderation, 
is  highly  efteemcd  as  a  fweercner  of  it.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  greater  proof 
of  their  utility,  and  agreeable  effe£ts,  than  being  grateful  to  the  ladies  of  Indoftan ; 
for  no  females  on  earth  can  be  more  attentive  to  their  perfonal  attractions,  nor 
readier  to  reject  any  thing  that  might  have  the  moft  minute  tendency  to  leffen 
them.  To  an  Englifliman,  it  may  poffibly  be  a  ftronger  argument,  informing  him 
that  his  own  countrywomen,  fo  famed  for  delicacy  and  fweetnefs,  do  not  fcruple 
to  partake  of  the  refined  luxury  of  inhaling  tobacco  in  the  eaftern  ftile ;  nor  do 
they  defpife  the  beeri,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  in  fo  much,  nor  fo  deferved,  efti- 
mation  as  the  hoykah  f .  . 

Adherence  to  ancient  usage.]  The  i>igotry  with  which  all  fe£ls  of 
Hindoos  adhere  to  their  own  cuftoms  is  well  known ;  ftill  when  thefe  cuftoms  are 
ftrikingly  injudicious,  and  totally  abftradfed  from  religious  prejudices,  perfeverance 
degenerates  into  obftinacy,  and  fimplicity  into  ignorance. 

The  farriers  travel  about  the  camp,  and,  wherever  they  are  wanted,  do  the  bu- 
fmefs  on  the  fpot ;  as  they  carry  [a  dozen  ready  made  Ihoes,  with  nails,  and  all 
their  implements  in  a  bag.  The  anvil  weighs  five  or  fix  pounds,  and  is  driven  into 
the  ground;  a  hammer  or  two,  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  a  clumfy  knife  to  pare  the 
hoof  are  all  their  tools  J.    They  ufe  no  rafp,  but  pare  the  hoof  to  fit  the  flioe. 

Languages  spoken  in  the  peninsula.]  On  confidering  the  advantages 
ihat  a  traveller  converfant  in  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  he 


*  Liexit.  Moor's  Narrative,  &c.  p.  375, 
f  Ibid.  p.  297. 

j  The  fame  fmall  number  of  tools  ufed  by  all 
the  mechanics  in  India  is  remarkable.  A  carpen- 
ter carries  his  whole  ftock  about  with  him,  and  it 
is  indifferent  to  him  where  he  works :  he  has  no 
work-fliop  or  bench,  but  fquats  on  the  ground 
wherever  his  job  calls  him.  A  couple  of  ham- 
mers, as  many  chifltls,  a  plane,  a  faw,  a  drill,  ufed 
as  a  gimblet,  and  a  tool  with  a  fliort  handle,  other- 
wife  not  unlike  an  adze,  its  head  fervingasa  ham- 
mer, are  his  whole  ftore.  With  thefe  the  carpen- 
ters work  very  well,  and  neatly. 

A  goldfmith  is  in  the  fame  ftile  :  his  furnace  is 
a  broken  earthen  pot,  containing  two  or  three 
pounds  of  charcoal ;  his  bellows  are  his  own 
cheeks,  and  a  piece  of  mufquet  barrel,  or  a  bam- 
bop  tube,  which  he  holds  in  one  hand,  while  he 


ftirs  the  metal  in  the  crucible  with  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers in  the  other :  his  crucible  is  of  earth  baked 
in  the  fun,  and  refifts  the  heat  thefe  fimple  fur- 
naces are  capable  of  affording:  his  anvil  is  knocked 
in  the  ground,  and  a  little  water,  in  a  cocoa  nut 
fliell,  ferves  to  cool  his  metal.  His  tools  are  not 
more  numerous  than  the  carpenter's,  a  hammer  or 
two,  as  many  files  and  polifliing  inftruments,  and 
a  plate  for  drawing  wire,  are  all  with  which  thefe 
people  work  fo  neatly.  The  goldfmith  too  is  in- 
different where  he  works ;  he  is  ready  to  work  in 
his  employer's  houfe,  where,  by  knocking  his  anvil 
into  the  ground,  his  apparatus  is  prepared.  At 
home  they  generally  work  in  open  virandas,  and 
remove  their  tools  into  the  houfe  at  night.  We 
are  not  now  fpeaCing  of  camp  particularly ;  it  is 
thus  in  Bombay,  Poona,  Tellicherry,  and  every 
where  in  India.    Lieut,  Moor's  Narrative,  pj  93. 

travels, 
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travels,  has  over  his  uninformed  companion,  we  are  induced  to  give  our  opinion 
on  the  iubjett  of  the  languages  Ipoken  in  the  peninfula,  and  which  of  them  will 
be  of  moil  utility  to  a  perfon  in  his  peregrinations  there.  That  which  is  commonly, 
but  incorrectly  called  Moors,  is  the  firil:  lhat  a  perfon  vifiting  India  will,  in  moll 
parts,  obferve  to  be  in  practice  ;  but  it  he  has  occafion  to  go  about  the  centre  of 
the  peninfula,  he  will  frequently  be  in  lituations  where  that  language  will  avail 
him  but  little.  Northward  of  the  Krillna,  and  between  the  74th  and  79th  degrees 
of  longitude,  the  Mahratta  tongue  is  generally  fpoken..  From  the  Kriftna  fouth- 
ward,  to  perhaps  Cape  Comorin,  the  Canareefe  prevails,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  Malabars  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  weilern  Ihore,  and  the  Tamulic,  ge- 
nerally alfo  called  Malabars,  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eallern  coafl  of  the 
peninfula  :  both  thefe  languages,  however,  as  we  have  noticed  in  another  place, 
bear  llrong  internal  evidence  of  having  originally  been  the  fame  with  the  Canareefe, 
In  the  low  country  north  of  the  Krillna's  latitude,  on  the  weftern  fide,  a  corrupt 
jargon  is  in  ufe  called  Koonknee,  or  Kooknec,  compofed  of  Moors  and  Mahrattas. 
The  fituation  in  which  a  refident  may  be  placed,  will  of  courfe,  in  a  great  meafure,  re- 
gulate his  application  to  languages;  but  in  almoft  every  place  where  Europeans  are 
likely  to  be  called,  the  Hindoi,  the  tongue  juft  called  Moors,  is  firft  to  be  recommend- 
ed, and  farther  his  fituation  and  inclination  mull  determine.  In  the  European  fet- 
tlements  on  the  Malabar  eoails,  particularly  in  Tellicherry,  Cochin  Anjenga,  &cc, 
the  Portuguefe  is  a  good  deal  fpoken,  fadly  corrupted. 

On  the  fubjett  of  Perlian,  we  fpeak  with  the  diffidence  which  but  a  confined  ' 
knowledge  in  that  beautiful  dialeft  renders  becoming;  and  from  that  knowledge 
in  the  practical  part  being  fo  confined,  we  draw  the  conclufion  that  it  is  very  little 
known  in  the  peninfula ;  for  in  journies  of  feveral  thoufand  miles,  I  rarely,  fays 
Mr.  Moor,  although  they  were  fought,  met  with  opportunities  of  converfing  in  it. 
Its  ftudy  is,  neverthelefs,  ftrongly  to  be  recommended;  and  fhould  the  ftadent 
have  no  other  inducements  but  gratifying  his  curiofity  and  tafte  for  polite  literature, 
that  gratification  he  will  find  very  fatisfaftory :  if  his  avocations  or  amufements 
call  him  to  courts^  he  will,  if  ignorant,  be  unpleafantly  fituated,  there  being  no 
other  language  ufed  where  we  have  connections,  at  any  court  in  India,  Poona  ex^- 
cepted :  (we  do  not  mean  to  include  the  petty  fovereignties  on  the  Malabar  coafir, 
&c.)  indeed  among  the  Mahometans,  Perfian  is  reckoned  necelTary  to  a  genteel 
education,  bearing  precifely  the  fame  analogy  to  their  other  languages,  as  French, 
does  in  Europe  *. 

Characters  and  materials  7     The  chara£ters  ufed  in  writing  by  the  Ca^ 
rsED  IN  WRITING.  J  uarcefe  and  Malabars,  appear,  as  well  as 

their  dialeft,  to  be  derived  from  the  fame  fource :  they  write  from  the  left,  as  we 
do  )  the  Malabars,  with,  an  iron  Ikevver,  on  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  the  palmyra,  com- 
monly called  the  brab-tree :  the  leat  is  about  two  inches  broad,  has  many  folds, 
ftrung  loofely  by  a  loop  at  the  end,  and  is  held  in,  the  left  hand,  the  thumb-nail  of 
which,  in  thofe  who  profefs  writing,  has  a  nick  in  it  to  receive  and  diredl  the 
Ikewer:  the  writing  is  performed  with  inconceivable  quicknefs,  and  not  only  tri- 
fling occurrences,  but  public  records  of  difburfements  and  events  are  thus  written  - 
and  preferved.. 

On  public  or  important  matters,  the  Canareefe,  we  believe,  write  on  common 
paper;  but  their  ordinary  accounts  and  writings  are  done  with  a-  white  pencil 
op  black  paper,  or  rather  a  cloth,  which  is  prepared  fomething  like  our  flate  paper, 
and  the  pencil  is  a  fofiil  very  fimilar  to  French  chalk.  A  large  book  has  but  one 
piece  of  this  paper,  which  is  folded  backward  and.  forward,  and  will  open  out  to 
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ten  or  twelve  yards  in  length.  We  are  not  certain,  fays  Mr.  Moor,  if  their  re- 
cords are  written  on  common  paper,  for  in  a  pagoda  at  Dooridroog,  and  in  other 
places,  we  faw  a  quantity,  perhaps  a  waggon  load,  of  the  manufcript  books ;  two 
or  three  fmall  ones  we  brought  away,  bat  they  contained  little  elfe  than  accounts 
of  funis  expended  for  the  fervices  of  the  pagoda  ;  the  whole,  however,  could  hardly 
be  on  the  fame  fubjeft*. 

The  METHOD  OF  RECKONING  TIME.]  This  is  the  fame  as  in  other  parts  of  In- 
dia, by  p'haurs  and  gurries ;  but  the  manner  of  meafuring  it  in  Chittledroog  and 
other  forts,  is  fomewhat  curious.  It  may  be  called  a  hydroftatic  meafure,  being  a 
fmall  cup  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  floated  in  a  velfel  of  water,  and  when  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  is  received  into  the  cup,  from  its  gravity  it  finks,  and  points 
out  the  expiration  of  a  particular  portion  of  time.  The  water  being  kept  quite 
unruffled,  this  may  perhaps  be  a  very  accurate  method  of  meafuring  time,  as  it  is 
evident  no  other  nicety  is  required  but  exaftnefs  in  the  hole  of  the  Cup,-  which 
may  be  eafily  determined.  At  each  gurry,  or  half  hour,  the  cup  finks,-  and  the 
centinel  who  has  charge  of  the  time  meafurer,  ftrikes  the  number  upon  a  gong, 
and  emptying  the  cup,  immediately  fets  it  afloat.  After  the  p'haurs,  that  is  to  fa)^, 
at  three,  fix,  nine,  and  twelve  o'clock,  he  makes  a  clattering  on  the  gong,  and 
begins  gurries  again,  fimilar  to  the  bells  on  ftiipboard.  A  gong  is  a  circular  piece 
of  brafs,  or  fonorous  metal,  plane  on  both  fides,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  it  is  hung  up  by  a  thong,  and  being  ftruck  with  a 
piece  of  hard  wood,  is  heard  to  a  great  dillance  f. 

Mausoleum.]  Befides  many  other  elegant  buildings  in  the  city  of  Bejapoor, 
Mr.  Moor  gives  a  very  curious  defcription  of  the  maufoleum  of  Ibrahim  Padlhah, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  fronting  the  mofque,  at  the  dillance  of  forty  yardsi  hav- 
ing a  piece  of  water  and  a  fountain  between,  Hands  the  flately  maufoleum  of  the 
king  (Ibrahim  Padlhah)  and  his  family.  It  is  a  room  of  57  feet  fquare,  inclofed 
by  two  virandas ;  the  inner  13  feet  broad,  and  22  feet  high,  the  outer  20  feet 
broad  by  30,  fupported  by  feven  arches  in  each  face :  the  interftices  of  the  ftdnes 
at  top  are  filled  with  lead,  and  clamped  together  by  ponderous  bars  of  iron,  fome 
of  which  have  been  wrenched  from  their  holds  by  the  dellructive  Mahratta^,  fup- 
pofing,  perhaps,  that  they  were  of  a  metal  more  precious.  The  ftones  are  fo 
neatly  joined  as  to  appear  all  of  one  piece  in  the  infide,  where  the  tops  of  the  virandas 
are  ornamented  with  beautiful  fculptures,  chiefly  paffages  from  the  Koran  ;  but 
the  fides  of  the  room  are  in  the  moll  elaborate  ftyle:  it  is  indeed  wonderfully  fa; 
A  black  ftone,  but  not  we  believe  marble,  is  the  chief  material,  on  which  chap- 
ters of  the  Koran  are  raifed  in  manner  of  baflx)  relievo,  and  polifiied  equal  to  a 
mirror.  The  part  cut  out  to  give  a  due  degree  of  prominence  to  the  letters,  has 
on  the  northern  fide  been  beautifully  gilt,  and  adorned  with  flowers  on  a  blue 
ground,  in  imitation  of  enamel.  The  doors,  which  are  the  only  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  building,  are  handfome,  and  ftudded  with  gilt  knobs;  around  the  door-ways 
in  each  face,  are  a  variety  of  ornaments  exquifitely  executed.  There  is  a  window 
on  each  fide  of  the  four  doors,  and  over  them  arches  of  open  work,  fo  contrived, 
that  what  is  not  cut  out  exprelfes  paflages  from  the  Koran.  Around  the  fouthern 
door  is  a  tetraftich,  containing  an  account  of  the  expenfes  of  this  building ;  by 


*  Orme,  in  the  xxvth  note  to  his  fragments,  on 
fhe  authority  of  M.  Anqiietil  du  Perron,  fays,  the 
Mahrattas  and  Canareefe  "  Morattoes  and  Cana- 
rins,"  ufe  the  fame  charafter,  and  regulate  their 
chronology  by  the  fame  cycle.  As  to  their  chrono- 
logical regulations  we  cannot  fpeak ;  but  their  cha- 
2 


rafters,  to  us,  appear  to  differ  materially ;  that  ufed 
by  the  Mahrattas  feems  very  fimilar  to  the  Nagri» 
the  _  ordinary  charafler  common  to  Hindopb. 
Lieut.  Moor's  Narrative.  &c.  p.  277. 

t  Ibid.  p.  1 36.  ■  •  i 
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which  it  appears  to  have  coft  fourteen  lacs,  and  thirty-one  thoufand  pagodas;  it 
is  not  thus  expreOed,  but  in  a  ni}  Itic  manner,  to  bring  in  as  often  as  poliibJe  the 
number  nike,  which  is  of  virtue  in  aftrological  calculations  j  the  lines  concluded 
thus : — one  hundred  and  lifty-nine  thoufand  pagodas  nine  times  told.  Ellimating- 
the  pagoda  at  its  highefl;  value,  the  amount  is  nearly  feven  hundred  thoufaiid 
pounds  llerling,  which  fum  we  were  informed  wa-s  expended  on  the  tomb  alone; 
but  we  apprehend  it  includes  the  mofque  and  adjacent  buildings,  and  even  then 
is  an  enormous  fum  in  a  country  where  labour  is  fo  cheap.  Six  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  workmen  were  employed  on  this  elegant  ftruclure,  thirty-fix 
years,  eleven  months,  and  eleven  days."    Fage  312. 

Provinces,  cities,  and  other  build-7  From  what  has  been  faid  above, 
iSGS,  public  and  private.  3  this  peninfula  is  rather  to  be  divided 
into  great  governments,  or  foubahfhips,  than  into  provinces.  One  foubah  often 
engrolles  feveral  provinces,  and  fixes  the  feat  of  his  government  according  to  his 
own  convenieiicy.  I  fliall  fpeak  of  thofe  provinces  as  belonging  to  the  Malabar, 
©r  Coromandel  coaft,  the  two  great  obje61s  of  Engliih  commerce  in  that  country  ; 
and  lirft,  of  the  ealtern,  or  Coromandel  coaft. 

Madura  begins  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthernmoll  point  of  the  peninfula.  It  is 
about  the  bignefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  governed 
by  a  fovereign  king,  who  had  under  him  feveiity  tributary  princes,  each  of  them 
•independent  in  his  own  dominions,  but  paying  him  a  tax ;  now,  tlie  cafe  is  much 
altered,  the  prince  of  the  country  being  fcarcely  able  to  protetl  himfelf  and  his 
people  from  the  depredations  of  his  neighbours,  but  by  a  tribute  to  buy  them  off: 
the  capital  is  Tritchinopoli.  The  chief  value  of  this  kingdom  feems  to  confifl  in 
a  pearl  lilhery  upon  its  coaft.  Tanjore  is  a  little  kingdom,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Ma- 
dura. The  foil  is  fertile,  and  its  prince  rich,  till  plundered  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  fome  Britilh  fubjefts  connefted  with  him.  Within  it,  lies  the  Danifli  Eafl  In- 
dia fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Negapatam,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch  the  war  before  the  lalf,  and  confirmed  to  the  Engliih  by  the  fuc- 
-ceeding  treaty  of  peace.  The  capital  city  is  Tanjore,  governed  by  a  rajah  under 
the  Englifli  protection. 

The  Carnatic  is  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Kiftna,  which  divides  it  from  Golconda;  on  the  weft  by  Vifapur,  or  Vifi- 
pour  >  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdoms  of  MefTaur  and  Tanjore  ;  being  in  length, 
from  fouth  to  north,  about  345  miles.  If  Tanjore,  Marrawar,  Tritchinopoli, 
Madura,  and  Tinevelly  be  included,  and  they  are  all  appendages  of  the  Carnatic, 
the  length  thereof,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  570  miles,  but  no  where  more  than  110 
wide,  and  chiefly  no  more  than  80.  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic  is  Bifnagar, 
belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  whofe  dominions  commence  on  the  fouth  of  the 
Guntoo  circar,  and  extend  along  the  whole  coaft  of  Coromandel  to  Cape  Comorin. 
The  country  in  general  is  efleemed  healthful,  fertile,  and  populous.  Within  this  coun- 
try, upon  the  Coromandel  coaft,  lies  Fort  St.  David's,  or  Cuddalore,  belonging  to 
the  Englilli,  with  a  diftrift  round  it.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  and  of  great  importance 
to  our  trade.  Five  leagues  to  the  north  lies  Pondicherry,  the  emporium  of  the 
French  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  hath  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Engliflx,  and 
as  often  reflored  by  the  treaties  of  peace  ;  but  has  again  lately  furrendered  to  the 
Britilh  arms. 

Fort  St.  George,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Madras,  is  the  capita]  of  the 
Engliih  Eall  India  Company's  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  dif- 
tant  eafi:ward  from  London  about  4800  miles. 

The  Englifli  town,  rifing  from  within  Fort  St.  George,  has  from  the  fea  a  rich 
and  beautiful  appearance  ;  the  houfes  being  covered  with  a  ftucco  called  chunam, 
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which  in  itfelf  is  nearly  as  compaSt  as  the  fiaeft  marble,  and,  as  it  bears  as  hlgfi' 
a  polifli,  ia  equally  fplendici  with  that  elegant  material.  The  ftyle  of  the  buildings 
is  in  general  handfome.  They  confill:  of  long  colonnades,  with  open  porticoes,  and 
fiat  roofs',  and  offer  to  the  eye  an  appearance  fimilar  to  what  we  may  conceive  of 
a  Grecian  city  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  The  clear,  blue,  cloudlefs  fky,  the  po- 
lifhed  white  Ij-uildings,  the  bright  fandy  beach,  and  the  dark  green  fea,  prefent  a 
combination  totally  new  to  the  eye  of  an  Englifliman,  juil  arrived  from  London, 
who,  accuftomed  to  the  fight  of  rolling  maffes  of  clouds  floating  in  a  damp  at- 
mofphere,  cannot  but  contemplate  the  difference  with  delight :  and  the  eye  being 
thus  gratified,  the  mind  foon  affumes  a  gay  and  tranquil  habit,  analogous  to  the 
pleafing  objects  with. which  it  is  furrounded. 

Some  time  before  the  (hip  arrives  at  her  anchoring  ground,  flie  is  hailed  by  the 
boats  of  the  country  filled  with  people  of  bufinefs,  who  come  in  crowds  on  board. 
This  is  the  moment  in  which  an  European  feels  the  greateft  diftinftion  between 
Afia  and  his  own  country.  The  ruftling  of  fine  linen,  and  the  general  hum  of 
unufual  converfation,  prefents  to  his  mind  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  an  affembly 
of  females.  When  he  afcends  upon  the  deck,  he  is  ftmck  with  the  long  muflin 
dreffes,  and  black  faces  adorned  with  very  large  gold  ear-rings  and  white  turbans. 
The  firft  falutation  he  receives  from  thefe  fiirangers  is  by  bending  their  bodies  very 
low,  touching  the  deck  with  the  back  of  the  hand  and  the  forehead  three  times. 

The  fettlement  of  Madras  was  formed  by  the  Englifn  at  or  about  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century,  and  was  a  place  of  no  real  confequence  but  for  its  trade,  until 
the  war  fo  ably  carried  on  by  general  Stringer  Laurence,  from  the' year  1748  to 
1752  ;  and  which  originated  from  the  claims  of  Chunda  Saib,  in  oppofition  to  our 
ally,  Mahomed  Ally  Cawn,  the  prefent  nabob  of  Arcot ;  from  which  period  the 
Englifli  may  be  confidered  as  fovereigns.  In  the  fchool  of  this  able  officer  the 
late  lord  Clive  received  his  military  education. 

In  Fort  St.  George  are  many  handfome  and  fpacious  ftreets.  The  houfes  may 
be  confidered  as  elegant,  and  particularly  fo  from  the  beautiful  material  with 
which  they  are  finiflied,  the  chunam.  The  inner  apartments  are  not  highly  deco- 
rated, prefenting  to  the  eye  only  white  walls ;  which  however,  from  the  marble- 
like appearance  of  the  ftucco,  give  a  freflmefs  grateful  in  fo  hot  a  country.  Ceil- 
ings are  very  uncommon  in  the  rooms.  Indeed  it  is  impoffible  to  find  any  which 
will  refill  the  ravages  of  that  deftruftive  infefl,  the  white  ant.  Thefe  animals  are 
chiefly  formidable  from  the  immenfity  of  their  numbers,  which  are  fuch  as  to  de- 
frroy,  in  one  night's  time,  a  ceiling  of  any  dimenfions.  I  faw,  obferves  Mr.  Hodges, 
an  inftance  in  the  ceiling  to  the  portico  of  the  admiralty,  or  governor's  houfe, 
which  fell  in  flakes  of  twenty  feet  fquare.  It  is  the  wood-work  which  ferves  for 
the  bafes  of  ceilings,  fuch  as  the  laths,  beams,  &c.  that  thefe  infefts  attack  j  and 
this  will  ferve  to  explain  the  circumftance  juft  mentioned. 

The  houfes  on  Choultry  Plain  are  many  of  them  beautiful  pieces  of  architec- 
ture, the  apartments  fpacious  and  magnificent.  I  know  not,  fays  Mr.  Hodges, 
that  I  ever  felt  more  delight,  than  in  going  on  a  vifit  to  a  family  on  Choultry 
Flai!!,  foon  after  my  arrival  at  Madras,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  after  a  very  hot 
day.  The  moon  flione  in  its  fulleft  lufiire,  not  a  cloud  overcaft  the  Iky,  and  every 
iiOLife  on  the  plain  was  illuminated.  Each  family,  with  their  friends,  were  in  the 
open  porticoes,  enjoying  the  breeze.  Such  a  fcene  appears  more  like  a  tale  of  en- 
ihajitment  than  a  reality  to  the  imagination  .of  a  fi:ranger  juff  arrived  *. 

The  fort  protefts  two  towns,  called,  from  the  com.plexions  of  their  feveral  inhabit- 
ants^ the  White  and  the  Black.  The  White  Town  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  Englifli 


-Hodges'  Travels  in  India,  in  the  years  1780,  1781,  1782,  and  1 783,  pages,  i,  8^  and  9. 
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corporation  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  mend  the  na- 
tural badnefs  of  its  fituation,  which  feems  originally  to  be  owing  to  the  neighbour; 
hood  of  the  diamond  mineS;,  that  are  but  a  week's  journey  diftant.  Thefe  mines 
are  under  the  dire£tion  of  a  mogul  officer,  who  lets  them  out  by  admeafurement, 
enclofmg  the  contents  by  paliifadoes  ;  all  diamonds  above  a  certain  weight  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  emperor.  The  diftrift  belonging  to  Madras  doth  not  extend 
much  more  than  forty  miles  round,  arid  is  of  little  value  for  its  produ6l.  Eighty 
thoufand  inhabitants  of  various  nations  are  faid  to  be  dependent  upon  Madras  ; 
but  its  fafety  coniills  in  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englilli  by  fea.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
fiderabie  trade  with  China,  Perfia,  and  Mocha. 

Immenfe  fortunes  have  been  gained  by  the  Englilh  upon  this  coaft  within  thirty 
years  ;  and  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company,  through  the  dillraftions  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  their  military  officers,  and  the  alliftance  of  the 
Englifli  navy,  acquired  an  income  in  this  peninfula,  and  in  Indoftan,  that  is  fupe- 
rior  to  the  revenues  of  many  crowned  heads.  The  right  hon.  Henry  Dundas,  in 
his  fpeech  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  Feb.  23,  1793,  has  proved  from  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years,  1787-8  to  1789-90,  that  the  net  revenue  of  the  company  is 
1,614,013!.  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  income  ariiing  from  the  countries  ceded 
by  Tippoo  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  of  about  400,000!.  from  which  the  ex- 
pences  attending  it  muft  be  deducted.  But  lie  eftimates  the  future  revenues  at 
1,971,0501.* 

The  Icingdom  of  Golconda,  befides  its  diamonds,  is  famous  for  the  cheapnefs  of 
its  provifions,  and  for  making  white  wine  of  grapes  that  are  ripe  in  January.  It 
is  fubje6t  to  a  prince,  called  the  Nizam  or  foubah  of  the  Deccan,  who  is  rich,  and 
can  raife  100,000  men.  The  famous  diamond  mine,  Raolconda,  is  in  this  pro-" 
vince.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  is  called  Bagnagar,  or  Hydrabad ;  but  the 
kingdom  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Golconda,  and  comprizes  the  eaftern  part 
of  Dowletabad.  Eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Golconda  lies  Mafulipatam,  where  the  Englifii 
and  Dutch  have  factories.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  fadories  at  Ganjam  and  Vifaga- 
patam,  on  this  coaft  ;  and  the  Dutch  at  Narfipore.  The  province  of  OrifTa,  from 
whence  the  Englifh  company  draw  fome  part  of  their  revenues,  lies  to  the  north  of 
Golconda,  extending  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  550  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  240.  It  is  governed  chiefly  by  Moodajee  Booflah,  and  his  brother  Bembajee, 
allies  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  this  province  ftands  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Jagernaut, 
which  they  fay  is  attended  by  300  priefts.  The  idol  is  an  irregular  pyramidal 
black  ftone,  of  about  4  or  500  lb.  weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds  near  the  top, 
to  reprefent  eyes,  and  the  nofe  and  mouth  painted  with  vermilion. 

Major  Rennell  obferves,  that  there  is  a  void  fpace  between  the  known  parts  of 
Berar,  Golconda,  OrifTa,  and  the  northern  circars,  of  near  300  miles  in  length,  and 
250  in  breadth,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  filled  up  unlefs  a  great  change  takes 
place  in  European  politics  in  India.  .  Our  pofTeffions  in  the  northern  circars  extend 
only  70  miles  inland,  and  in  fome  places  not  more  than  30,  which  forms  a  flip  ■ 
of  350  miles  in  length,  bounded  towards  the  continent  by  a  ridge  of  mountains. 
Within  thefe,  and  towards  Berar,  is  an  extenfive  tradl  of  woody  and  mountainous 
country,  with  which  the  adjacent  provinces  appear  to  have  fcarcely  any  com- 
munication. Though  furrounded  by  people  highly  civilized,  and  who  abound  in 
ufeful  manufa£tures,  it  is  faid  that  the  few  fpecimens  of  the  miferable  inhabitants 
of  this  tracft  who  have  appeared  in  the  circars,  ufe  no  covering  but  a  wifp  of  ftraw. 
This  wild  country  extends  about  160  miles,  and  the  firft  civilized  people  beyond 
them  are  the  Berar  Mahrattas. 


^  See-the  Heads  of  Mr.  Dundas's  Speech. 
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The  origin  and  fignification  of  the  word  Mahratta  (or  Morattoe")  has  of 
tale,  Gbferves  major  Rennell  *,  been  very  much  the  fubject  of  inquiry  and  difcullion 
in  India  ;  and  various  fanciful  conjectures  have  been  made  concerning  it.  Wc 
learn  however,  from  Feriflitaf,  that  Marhat  was  the  name  of  a  province  in  the 
Deccan;  and  that  it  comprehended  Bagiana  or  (Bogilana)  and  other  diibritis, 
which  at  prefent  form  the  raoft  central  part  of  the  Mahratta  dominions.  The 
original  meaning  ot  the  term  Marhat,  like  that  of  moft  other  proper  names,  is  un- 
known ;  but  that  the  name  of  the  nation  in  queltion  is  a  derivative  from  it,  can- 
not be  doubted :  for  the  teftimony  of  Feriflita  may  be  received  without  the  fmalleft 
fufpicion  of  error,  or  of  defign  to  eftabhili  a  favourite  opinion,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  he  wrote  at  a  period,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Marhat  did 
not  exift  as  an  independent  nation  ;  but  were  blended  with  the  other  fubjected 
Hindoos  of  the  Deccen.  Befides  the  tellimony  of  Ferilhta,  there  is  that  alfo  of 
Nizara-ul-Deen  J,  an  author  who  wrote  at  an  earlier  period;  and  who  relates  in 
his  general  hiftory  of  Hindooflan,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Delhi  made  an  excurfion 
from'Decgur  (E>owlatabad)  «/o.M^  neighbouring  province  o/"Marhat§. 

The  country  of  the  Deccan  ||  comprehends  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fomc 
kingdoms ;  particularly  thofe  of  Bagiana,  Balagate,  Telenga,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Vifiapour.  Modern  geographers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  exact  fituation  and  ex- 
tent of  thofe  countries  :  but  by  the  afliftance  of  major  Rennell's  late  Memoirs  of  a 
map  of  Indoftan,  and  his  new  drawings,  we  have  gratified  our  readers  with  a  new 
map,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  clear  and  accurate.  The  principal  towns  are 
Aurungabad,  andDoltabad  orDowlatabad.  The  latter  is  the  flrongeft  place  in  all  In- 
doftan. Near  it  ftands  the  famous  pagod  of  Elora,  in  a  plain  of  about  two  leagues 
fquare.  The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,  pillars,  and  many "thoufand figures  that  furround 
it,  arefaid  to  be  cutout  of  the  natural  rock,  and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  efforts  of  human 
art.  Telenga  lies  on  the  eaft  of  Golconda,  and  its  capital,  Beder,  contains  a  gar- 
rifon  of  3000  men.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  fpeak  a  language  peculiar 
to  themfelvcs. 

Guzerat  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulf  of  Cambaya,  and  one  of  the  fineft  in 
India,  but  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapacious  people.  It  is  faid  to  contain  35  cities. 
Amedabab  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  there  is  an  Englifh  factory,  and  is 


*  Introduftion  of  his  Memoirs,  p.  Ixxix. 

f  Feriilita's  Hiitory  of  the  Deccan,  &c.  opens  to 
pur  view  the  knowledge  of  an  empire  that  has 
fcarcely  been  heard  of  in  Europe.  Its  emperors 
of  the  Bamineah  dynally  (which  commenced 
with  HafTan  C'aco,  A.  D.  1 347)  appear  to  have  ex- 
ceeded in  power  and  fplendour,  thofe  of  Delhi, 
fven  at  the  moft  flourifliing  periods  of  their  hiftory. 
The  feat  of  government  was  at  Calberga  (See 
Orme's  Hiftorical  Fragments,  p.  cxxxvi.)  which 
was  centrical  to  the  great  bpdy  of  the  empire ;  and 
is  at  this  day  a  confiderable  city.  Like  other  over- 
grown empires,  it  fell  to  pieces  with  its  own 
weight :  and  out  of  it  were  formed  four  potent 
kingdoms,  under  the  names  of  Vifiapour  (properly 
Bejaj^our),  Golconda,  Berar,  and  Amednagur; 
whofe  particular  limits  and  inferior  members  we 
are  not  well  informed  of.  Each  of  ihefe  fubfifted 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  power,  until  the  Mo- 
gul conqueft  ;  and  the  two  firft  preferved  their  in- 
dependency until  the  time  of  Aurengzebe.  It  is 
M-orthy  of  remark,  that  the  four  monarchs  of  thefe 
kingdoras,  like  the  Caefars  and  Ptolemies,  had  each 


of  them  a  name  or  title,  common  to  the  dynafty  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  and  which  were  derived  from 
the  refpeftive  lounders.  Thus  the  kings  of  Vifi- 
apour, were  ftyled  Audil  (or  Adil)  Shah  :  thofe  of 
Golconda,  Cuttub  Shah;  and  thofe  of  Berar  and 
Amednagur,  Nizam  Shah,  and  Emud  Shah. 

X  Nizam-ul-Deen  was  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
Acbar ;  and  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  Hindooftan, 
which  he  brought  down  to  the  40th  year  of  that 
emperor. 

§  This  alfo  occurs  in  Ferifhta's  Hiftory  of  Hin- 
dooftan.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Alia  I.  A.  D. 
13  12.    See  alfo  p.  lii.  of  the  introdtiftion. 

II  The  name  Deccan  fignifies  the  South,  and, 
in  its  moft  extenfive  fignification,  includes  the. 
whole  peninfula  fouth  of  Indoftan  Proper.  How- 
ever, in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  it  means  only 
the  countries  fituated  between  ladoftan  Proper,  the 
Carnatic,  and  OrifiTa  ;  that  is,  the  provinces  of  Gaii- 
deifli,  Amednagur,  Vifiapour,  Golconda,  and  the 
weftern  part  of  Berar.  Rennell's  Introduftion  tj^ 
his  Memoir  of  his  Map  of  Indoftan,  p.  cxii. 
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Aiid,  in  wealth,  to  vie  with  the  richcn:  towns  in  Europe.    About  43  French  leagues 
dillant  lies  Surat,  where  the  Englilh  have  a  Hourilhing  fatlory. 

Viiiapour  is  a  large  province;  the  wellcrn  part  is  called  Konkan,  which  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  Portuguefe  poffeflions.  The  rajah  of  Viiiapour  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  vearly  revenue  of  lix  millions  fterling,  and  to  have  brought  into  the  field 
150,000  foldiers.  The  capital  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  country  very  fruit- 
ful. The  principal  places  on  this  coaft  are  Daman,  Baifaim,  Trapor,  or  Tarapor, 
Chawl,  Dandi-Rajahpur,  Dabul-Rajahpur,  Gheriah,  and  Vingorla.  The  Portu- 
guefe  have  loft  feveral  valuable  polielfions  on  this  coaft ;  and  thofe  which  remain 
are  on  the  decline. 

Among  the  illands  lying  upon  the  fame  coaft  Is  that  of  Bombay,  belonging  to 
the  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company.  Its  harbour  can  conveniently  contain  1000  Ihips 
at  anchor.  The  illand  itfelf  is  about  feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  circum- 
ference ;  but  its  fituation  and  harbour  are  its  chief  recommendations,  being  defti- 
tute  of  almoft  all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  long,  and 
poorly  built ;  and  the  climate  was  fatal  to  Englilh  conftitutions,  till  experience, 
caution,  and  temperance,  taught  them  prefervatives  againft  its  unwholefomenefs. 
The  beft  water  there  is  preferved  in  tanks,  which  receive  it  in  the  rainy  feafons. 

The  fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  and  well  built  of  ftone.  Many  black  mer- 
chants refide  here.  This  ifland  was  part  of  the  portion  paid  with  the  infanta  of 
Portugal  to  Charles  II.  who  gave  it  to  the  Eaft  India  Company ;  and  the  ifland  is 
ftill  divided  into  three  Roman-catholic  parilhes,  inhabited  by  Portuguefe,  and  what 
are  called  popifli  Meftizos  and  Canarins ;  the  former  being  a  mixed  breed  of  the 
natives  and  Portuguefe  ;  and  the  other,  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  Englifli 
have  fallen  upon  methods  to  render  this  ifland  and  town,  under  all  their  difadvan- 
tages,  a  fafe,  if  not  an  agreeable  refidence.  The  governor  and  council  of  Bombay- 
have  lucrative  pofts,  as  well  as  the  officers  under  them.  The  native  troops  or  fe- 
poys  on  the  illand  are  commanded  by  Englilh  officers.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  amount  to  near  60,000  of  different  nations ;  each  of  whom  enjoys  the  prac- 
tice of  his  religion  unmolefted.  Here,  befides  Europeans  of  all  countries,  you  meet 
with  Turks,  Perlians,  Arabians,  Armenians,  a  mixed  race,  the  vileft  of  their  fpe- 
cies,  defcended  from  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  outcafts  from  the  Gentoo  religion, 
&c.  and  alfo  captives  that  are  flaves  to  every  other  tribe.  The  Turks  that  refort 
to  this  place  on  account  of  trade,  are,  like  tlie  reft  of  their  countrymen,  ftately, 
grave,  and  referved.  The  Perlians  are  more  gay,  lively,  and  converfible,  but  le'fs 
honeft  m  matters  of  trade,  than  the  faturnine  Turks.  The  Arabians  are  all  life  and 
fire,  and  when  they  treat  with  you  on  any  fubje61,  will  make  you  a  fine  oration  in 
flowing  numbers,  and  a  mufical  cadence  ;  but  they  are  the  raoft  diflioneft  of  all. 
The  Armenians  are  generally  handforae  in  their  features,  mild  in  their  tempers, 
kind  and  beneficent,  and  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Near  Bombay  are  feveral  other  iflands,  one  of  which,  called  Elephanta,  contains 
the  moft  inexplicable  antiquity  perhaps  in  the  world.  A  figure  of  an  elephant, 
of  the  natural  fize,  cut  coarfely  in  ftone,  pr^fents  itfelf  on  the  landing-place, 
near  the  bottoni  of  a  mountain.  An  eafy  flope  then  leads  to  a  ftupendous  temple, 
hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  forty  broad.  The 
roof,  which  is  cut  flat,  is  fupported  by  regular  rows  of  pillars,  about  ten  feet  high, 
with  capitals,  refembling  round  cufliions,  as  if  prefled  by  the  weight  of  the  in- 
cumbent mountain.  At  the  farther  end  are  three  gigantic  figures,  which  have 
been  mutilated  by  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Portuguefe.  Befides  the  temple,  are 
various  images,  and  groups  on  ea&li  hand,  cut  in  the  ftone ;  one  of  the  latter  bear- 
in  o-  a  rude  refcmblance  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  3  alfo  a  colonnade,  with  a  door 
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of  regular  architefture  ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  manner  of  refemblance  to  any  of 
the  Gentoo  works. 

The  ifland  and  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  lies  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Vingorla.  The  ifland  is  about  twenty- 
feven  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  fortified  ports  in  the  In- 
dies.  This  was  formerly  a  moft  fuperb  lettlement,  furpaffed  in  buik  or  beauty  by 
few  of  the  European  cities.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  captain  general  fent  from  Por-s 
tugal,  who  lives  in  great  fplendour.  The  city  ftands  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  twelve  miles  diftant  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour :  the 
view  up  this  river  is  truly  delightful,  the  banks  on  either  fide  being  adorned  with 
churches  and  country  feats  of  the  Portuguefe,  interfperfed  with  groves  and  vallles. 
The  hills  behind  rife  to  an  amazing  height,  and  add  grandeur  to  the  profpeft. 
Hie  city  of  Goa  itfelf  is  adorned  with  many  fine  churches,  magnificently  decorated  ; 
and  has  feveral  haridfome  convents;  the  church  of  St.  Auguftine  is- a  noble  ftruc- 
ture,  and  is  adorned  in  the  infide  by  many  fine  pictures.  It  Hands  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  which  commands  an  extenfive  view  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country:  it  is  a 
circumtlance  that  has  always  been  obferved,  and  very  juftly,  that  the  Portuguefe 
have  ever  chofen  the  fpots  for  their  convents  and  churches  m  the  moft  delightful 
fituations.  The  church  has  a  convent  adjoining  to  it,  in  which  live  a  fet  of  reli- 
gious monks,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine:  fome  of  the  brothers  of  this  convent 
have  given  popes  and  cardinals  to  the  Roman  fee,  as  appears  by  their  portraits 
which  are  hung  up  in  a  neat  chapel. 

Goa,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  pofTefifions  on  this  coaft,  is  under  a 
viceroy,  v/ho  will  not  fuffer  any  Muffulman  or  Gentoo  to  live  within  the  precindls 
of  the  city.  The  Portuguefe  dominions  have  dwindled  a,lmoft  to  nothing  through  this 
bigotry  and  oppreffion ;  yet  the  court  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  its  mea- 
fures,  although  the  flourifliing  fituation  of  the  Englifli  and  other  European  fettle- 
ments (and  of  which  one  caufe  is  certainly  the  mild  and  tolerant  principles  exer- 
cifed  in  points  of  religion,  provided  it  interferes  not  with  government)  is  conti- 
nually before  their  eyes.  Tippoo  Sultan  lately  fhewed  an  inclination  to  attack 
them,  but  was  fuddenly  called  off  by  the  Mahrattas.  There  was  formerly  an  in- 
quifition  at  this  place,  but  it  is  now  aboliihed ;  the  building  ftill  remains,  and,  by 
its  black  outfide,  appears  a  fit  emblem  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  tranfaftions  that 
pafTed  within  its  walls  I  The  rich  peninfula  of  Salvett  is  dependent  on  Goa.  Sunda 
lies  fouth  of  the  Portuguefe  territories,  and  is  governed  by  a  rajah,  tributary  to 
the  Mogul. 

Canara  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Goa,  and  reaches  to  Calicut.  Its 
foil  is  famous  for  rice,  that  fupplies  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  Indies. 
The  Canarefe  are  faid  generally  to  be  governed  by  a  lady,  whofe  fon  has  the  title 
of  rajah;  and  her  fubjetfs  are  accounted  the  braveft  and  moft  civilized  of  any  in 
that  peninfula,  and  remarkably  given  to  commerce. 

The  celebrated  Hyder  Ally  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Myfore,  which  lies 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Carnatic.  He  was  a  very  aftive  and  powerful  prince ; 
but  upon  his  death  in  1783,  his  dominions  defcended  to  his  fon  Tippoo  Sultan. 
They  have  been  diminifhed  nearly  one  half  in  confequence  of  the  late  war  ;  at  the 
termination  of  which,  and  as  the  price  of  peace,  Tippoo  was  obliged  to  cede  fome 
very  extenfive  and  profitable  diftricls  to  the  Britifh,  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  the 
Nizam.  The  territories  that  ftill  remain  in  his  poireiiion  will  be  fully  ftated  at  the 
end  of  this  account  of  India. 

.  Though  Malabar  gives  name  to  the  whole  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  yet 
it  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  country  fo  called,  lying  on  the  weft  of  Cape  Como- 
,rin,  and  called  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin,    The  Malabar  language,  however, 
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is  common  in  the  Carnatic  ;  and  the  country  itfelf  is  rich  and  f^^rtile ;  but  peftered 
with  green  adders,  whofe  poifon  is  incurable.    The  moft  remarkable  places  in 
Malabar  are  Cranganore,  containing  a  Dutch  factory  and  fort ;  and  Tellicherry, 
where  the  Englifli  have  a  fmall  fettlement,  keeping  a  conftant  garrifon  of  one  bat- 
talion of  fepoySj  a  company  of  artillery,  and  fometimes  a  company  of  European 
infantry ;  they  are  alfo  able  to  raife  about  three  thoufand  native  militia.  The 
view  of  the  country  round  Tellicherry  is  very  pleafant,  confifting  of  irregular  hills 
and  vallies.    The  boundaries  of  the  Englifli  are  terminated  by  the  oppohte  fide  of 
the  river,  and  at  a  very  little  diftance  is  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Tippoo.  Tellicherry 
is  efteemed  by  all  who  refide  there  one  of  the  healthieft  places  in  India.    It  is 
much  retorted  to  by  convalefcents.    I  obferved,  (fays  Mr.  Franklin)  in  the  com- 
pany's garden,  the  pepper  vine,  which  grows  in  a  curious  manner,  and  fomething 
limilar  to  the  grape.  The  pepper  on  it,  when  fit  to  gather,  appears  in  fmall  bunches 
it  is  in  fize  fomething  larger  than  the  head  of  a  fmall  pea ;  the  pepper,  however, 
for  the  company's  fliips'  cargoes,  is  brought  from  fome  diftance  in  the  country. 
Tellicherry  produces  the  coffee-tree.    Calicut  alfo  deferves  to  be  meaitioned,  where 
the  Frerith  and  Portuguefe  have  fmall  faStories,  befides  various  other  diftinft  ter- 
ritories and  cities.    Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  fouthernmoft  part  of  this  peninfula, 
though  not  above  three  leagues  in  extent,  is  famous  for  imiting  in  the  fame  garden 
the  two  feafons  of  the  year;  the  trees  being  loaded  with  bloifomsand  fruit  on  the. 
one  fide,  while  on  the  other  fide  they  are  ftripped  of  all  their  leaves.    This  fur- 
prifing  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  fo  often  mentioned,  whicli 
traverfe  the  peninfula  from  fouth  to  north.    On  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Cape, 
the  winds  are  conftantly  at  variance,  blowing  from  the  wefc  on  the  weft. fide,  and: 
from  the  eaft  on  the  eaflern  fide. 

In  the  diftrift  of  Cochin,  within  Ma'labar,  are  to  be  found  fome  thoufands  of  . 
Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Manaflfeh,  and  to  have  records  engraven:, 
on  copper  plates  in  Hebrew  charafrers.    They  are  faid  to  be  fo  poor,  that  many 
of  them  embrace  the  Gentoo  religion.    Difcoveries  of  Jews  and  their  records  have 
likewife  been  made  in  China,  and  other  places  of  Afia,  which  have  occafioned  va^.. 
rious  fpeculations  among  the  learned. 

Curious  instance  of  oriental  allegory.]  Few  courts  in  India,  perhaps, 
afford  fo  many  inftances  of  folly  and  oftentatious  adulation  as  that  of  Hydrabad. 
During  the  war,  the  nizam,  it  feems,  was  determined  to  take  the.  field  in  perfon, 
as  it  was  clearly  proved  at  court  that  nothing  decifive  could  be  effefted  againftl 
Tippoo,  without  the  influence  of  his  highnefs's  prefence.  and  wifdom  3  and  he  ac- 
tually moved  with  his  court  to  Faungul  on  his  way  to  the  armies.    One  of  his 
courtiers,  fetting  forth  the  inadequacy  of  the  objeft  to  the  inconvenience  it  muft  . 
necefifarily  fubjett  his  highnefs  to,  concluded  his  oration  by  faying,  "  that,  fo  far : 
"  irom  his.  prefence  being  necefifary,  were  one  of  his  highnefs's  royal  flippers  hurled 
"  a  gain  ft  the  gates  of  Seringapatam,  it  would  wrench  them  from  their  .  holds."  ' 
What  can  more  fully  fliew  the  hyperbolical  adulation  of  courtiers  than  this  harangue, 
addrefied  to  one  v/hofe  impotency  in  the  field  and  imbecility  in  the  cabinet  are  ■ 
equally  notorious?  Tippoo  would  with  as  much  contempt  fee  the  united  force  of 
thrc  Nizamites  really  at  his- gates,  as  he  would  the  romantic  experiment  of  "his 
highnefs's  royal  flipper."  The  full  force  of  this  courtier-like  rhapfody  does  not  ap-.  - 
pear  in  a  tranilatioa;  in  the  Eaft^  being  ftruck  with,  a  flioe  or  flipper,  convtn  s  an  : 
idea  Oi  the  moft,  degrading  kind  *. 

F.UNERAL.. 

*  The  Eaft  is  certainly,  the  feat  of  allegory  and  to  the.  gerii us  of  the  languages,  are  fcmetinitis  hap- 
figurative  cpit.hets,  which  being  peculiarly  fuited     pily,  conceivecL  and ,  elegantly  applied.    For  the 

tender- 
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Funeral  ceremonies  in  Canara.]    We  had  an  opportunity  (fays  lieut. 
Moor)  of  attending  the  funeral  of  a  Canarefe,  which  was  performed  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  had  before  obferved  north  of  the  Kiftna,  where  we  faw  an  old 
woman  buried,  whom  they  brought  in  a  fort  of  litter  to  a  hole  dug  about  four 
feet  fquare  and  deep,  in  which,  with  great  care,  (lie  was  preferred  in  a  fitting  pof- 
ture,  with  her  face  to  the  caft.    Being  fupported  in  this  pofition  with  clods  of 
clay,  and  fome  plantains  and  beetel  put  in  her  lap,  ftie  was  covered  with  dirt,  all 
but  her  head,  when  a  mangoe  leaf  was  put  in  her  mouth,  and  a  little  water  poured 
upon  it ;  one  of  the  attendants  bawling  and  ftriking  his  mouth  during  this  part  oi 
the  ceremony.    The  grave  was  then  immediately  filled,  and  each  of  the  attend- 
ants taking  a  handful  of  mangoe  leaves,  continued  attentive  while  one  pronounced 
a  lliort  oration,  when  they  Hung  rliem  on  the  grave,  cried  hara  !  thrice,  and  de- 
parted.   There  were  not  more  than  eight  attendants,  and  in  none  of  them  could 
be  obferved  any  fignsof  grief,  rather  of  unconcern  and  indifference: — perhaps  they 
were  not  relations. 

At  Tarrakeera,  the  defumSl  was  a  young  man,  who  was  attended  to  his  grave  by 
his  father,  mother,  widow,  and  half  a  dozen  other  relations,  moft  of  them  making 
hideous  noifes;  all  which  appeared  to  be  mechanical,  and  not  the  genuine  effufions  of 
forrow :  the  father  placed  the  deceafed  in  his  grave,  and  appeared  much  affedled — 
he  was  filent-,  the  mother  was  moft  vociferous,  and  felt  the  leaft  ;  the  widow,  a 
very  handfome  young  girl,  came  unadorned,  with  diflievelled  hair,  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal figns  of  woe  ;  but  flie  performed  her  part  of  the  ceremony,  of  prefenting 
plantains,  beetel,  &c.  to  her  hufband's  remains,  with  fo  much  ftudied  and  atten- 
tive grace,  and  her  lamentations  were  fo  elegantly  modulated,  that  flie  feemed 
winning  a  lover  to  her  arms,  rather  than  bewailing  "the  lofs  flie  had  fo  recently 
fuftained. — This  funeral  was  attended  by  mufic  *. 

Before  we  clofe  our  account  of  Indoftan,  it  maybe  proper  todefcribe  its  prefent 
divilion  according  to  the  different  powers  among  whom  it  is  fhared;  and  this  is  the 
more  neceffary,  as  it  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  thefe  extenfive  re- 
gions, and  at  the  fame  time  fliew  him  how  very  confiderable  a  portion  belongs  to 
the  Britilh  and  their  allies. 


tender  effufions  of  an  enamoured  heart,  the  Per- 
fian  is  perhaps  unrivalled;  and  for  the  bolder  flights 
of  fancy,  in  energy  is  inferior  to  few.  The  fol- 
lowing jeu  d'efprit  was  communicated  by  a  Bra- 
min,  and  is  added  as  an  inftance  of  the  fanciful 
turn  fometimes  given  by  flowery  Orientals.  The 
names  of  the  courts  were  perhaps  applied  by  the 
I^ramin,  and  the  anecdote  is  not,  we  apprehend,  a 
new  one:  it  will  lofe  much  by  the  tranflationj 
more  by  the  tranllator.  A  vakeel  from  Tippoo 
to  the  court  of  Hydrabad,  after  ftating  the  magni- 
ficence and  power  of  his  mafter,  admitted  in  an- 
fw  er  to  one  of  the  courtiers,  that  Tippoo  com- 
paratively was  but  the  new  moon,  whereas  his 
highnefs'was  the  full-orbed  planet,  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  fplendour.  Such  a  flattering  confelTion, 
conveved  in  fo  elegant  a  compliment  to  the  Ni- 
zam's country,  gained  the  ambaffador  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  coxn-t ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  em- 
bafTv  evinced  his  fuperior  addrefs.  Jealous  of 
Eheir  foverei*n's  favour,  envious  pei  fons  at  Serin- 
oapatam  procured  the  recal  and  impeachment  of 
the  vakeel,  who  honourably  acquitted  himfelf  of 
$vpry  article  preferred  againft  him;  when  his  ene-- 

9 


mies,  as  their  lafl  refource,  charged  him  with  the 
fpeech  that  had  been  fo  grateful  to  the  Nizamites, 
declaring  that  a  confidential  fervant,  who  could 
fo  far  forget  his  diplomatic  charatf^er,  as  to  exalt 
the  vanity  of  a  foreign  prince  by  fo  humiliating 
and  debafing  his  own^  merited  themofl  exemplary 
punifhment. 

The  ambafTador,  by  acknowledging  the  expref- 
fion  he  was  chai'ged  with  having  uttered,  faid  it 
was  an  expofition  of  the  impotence  and  ignorance 
of  his  enemies.  "  The  full  moon,"  faid  he,  "  to 
"  which  I  likened  the  Nizam,  admits  no  increafe 
"  in  fize,  or  augmentation  of  fplendour:  the  new 
"  moon,  the  fymbol  of  my  royal  mafter,  is  daily 
"  adding  to  its  luflre,  and  beams  on  the  admiring 
"  world  in  continual  accumulation,  evidently  ein- 
"  blematic  of  his  extending  government." 

The  envious  courtiers  were  confounded,  the 
wavering  monarch  confirmed  in  his  fervant's  in- 
tegrity, who,  in  the  favour  of  his  fovereign,  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  addrefs  and  ingenuity. 
Lieut.  Moor's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  capt. 
Little's  Detachment,  p.  ii^. 

*  Ibid,  p,  21 1.  ' 
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The  celebrated  Perfian  ufurper,  Thomas  Kouli  Khan,  having  in  the  year  1738 
defeated  the  emperor  Mahomed  Shaw,  plundered  Delhi,  and  pillaged  the  empire 
of  treafare  to  the  amomit  of  more  than  70  millions  fterling,  reftored  to  the  un- 
happy prince  his  eaftern  dominions,  but  annexed  to  Perfia  all  the  countries  weft- 
ward  of  the  Indus. 

This  dreadful  incurfion  fo  weakened  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  that  the  vice- 
roys of  the  different  provinces  either  threw  off  their  allegiance,  or  acknowledged 
a  very  precarious  dependence  ;  and  engaging  in  wars  with  each  other,  called  in 
as  allies  the  Eaft-India  companies  of  France  and  England,  who  had  been  originally 
permitted,  as  traders,  to  form  eftablifliments  on  the  coafts.  Thefe  companies,  owing 
to  the  great  fuperiority  of  European  difcipline,  from  allies  became  in  a  fliort  time 
principals  in  an  obftinate  conteft,  that  at  length  terminated  in  the  expulfion  of 
the  French  from  Indoftan ;  and  thus  a  company  of  Britilh  merchants  have  acquired, 
partly  by  ceffions  from  the  country  powers,  and  partly  by  conqueft,  territories  equal 
in  extent,  and  fuperior  in  wealth  and  population,  to  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

The  Mahrattas  originally  poffeffed  feveral  provinces  of  Indoftan,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  by  the  arms  of  the  Mogul  conquerors ;  they  were  never  wholly 
fubdued,  but  retiring  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Ghauts,  made  frequent  incurfions 
from  thefe  inacceffible  mountains  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  of  the  empire, 
they  have  extended  their  frontiers,  and  are  at  prefent  poffeffed  of  a  tra6l  of  country 
1000  Britifh  miles  long,  by  700  wide,  befides  the  territories  they  acquired  by  the 
late  partition  treaty  figned  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  March  1792. 

Hyder  Ally  *,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  from  the 
Europeans,  having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  that  part  of  the  ancient  Carnatic,  called  the 
kingdom  of  Myfore,  within  a  few  years  gained,  by  continual  conquefts,  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  peninfula.  This  able  and  a£tive  prince, 
the  moft  formidable  enemy  that  the  Engliffi  ever  experienced  in  Indoftan,  dying  in 
1783,  left  to  his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  the  peaceful  poffeffion  of  his  dominions,  fuperior 
in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Thefe  extraordinary  revolutions,  with  others  of  lefs  importance,  render  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  prefent  divifion  of  property  in  thefe  immenfe  regions  ?abfo- 
Jutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  underftand  their  modern  hiftory. 

Present  Division   OF  Indostan. 

Such  is  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  that  the  prefent  Mogul,  Shaw  Allum, 
the  tiefcendant  of  the  great  Tamerlane,  is  merely  a  nominal  prince,  of  no  impor- 
tance in  the  politics  of  Indoftan :  he  is  permitted,  as  we  before  obferved,  to  reftde 


*  The  chaa-after  of  the  late  Hyder  Ally  appear- 
ing to  me  (fays  major  Rennell)  to  be  but  little  un- 
derftood  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  have  ventured 
to  attempt  an  outline  of  it.  His  military  fuccefs, 
founded  on  the  improvement  of  difcipline ;  atten- 
tion to  merit  of  every  kind ;  conciliation  of  the 
different  tribes  that  ferved  under  his  banners  ;  con- 
tempt of  ftate  and  ceremony,  except  what  natu- 
rally arofe  from  the  dignity  of  his  character ;  and 
his  confequent  economy  in  perfonal  expences 
(the  different  habits  of  which  form  the  great  dif  •■ 
tin^lion  of  what  is  called  charader  among  ordi- 
nary princes)  together  with  his  minute  attention  to 


matters  of  finance,  and  the  regular  payment  of  his 
army ;  all  thefe  together  raifed  Hyder  as  far  above 
the  princes  of  Indoftan,  as  the  great  qualities  of  the 
late  Pi-uffian  monarch  raifed  him  above  the  gene- 
rality of  European  princes :  hence  I  have  ever  con- 
lidered  Hyder  as  the  Freder  ic  of  the  Eafl.  Cru- 
elty was  the  vice  of  Hyder;  but  we  are  to  con- 
fider  that  Hyder's  ideas  of  mercy  were  regulated  by 
an  Afiatic  ftandard;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  might  rate  his  own  charafter  for  moderation 
and  clemency,  as  far  above  thofe  of  Tamerlane, 
Nadir  Shah,  and  Abdallah,  as  he  j-ated  his  difci- 
pline above  theirs. 
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at  Delhi,  which,  with  a  fmall  adjacent  territory,  is  all  that  remains  to  him  of  that 
vaft  empire  which  his  anceftors  governed  for  more  than  350  years. 

The  principal  divifions  of  this  country,  according  to  the  treaty  figned  at  Serin- 
gapatam,  are  as  follow,  viz.  The  Briti{h  pofTeffions ;  dates  in  alliance  with  Bri- 
tain ;  Mahratta  ftates  and  their  tributaries ;  the  territories  of  the  foubah  of  the 
Deccan  ;  and  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

British  Possessions. 

The  Britifn  pofleffions  contain  about  197,496  fquare  Britifli  miles,  (which  is 
90,327  more  than  is  contained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  about  10  millions 
of  inhabitants.    They  confift  of  three  diftintt  governments,  viz. 

X.    c      ^  f  Bengal  Soubah  *  •* 

"""ik      ''^'^'^"^  frl'-  Soft  ,  Gange. 
°  '  '-Benares  boubah  J 

Northern  Circars  On  the  coaft  of  Orifla. 

/-The  Jaghire  ^ 

Government  of  Madras    j  Territory  of  Cuddalore  (On  the  coaft  of  Coro- 

1  of  Devicotta  C  mandel. 

—  ofNagapatam 

Government  of  Bombay  On  the  Gulf  of  Cambaj. 

Districts  ceded  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  his  late  treaty,  figned  at  Seringa  ■ 
patam,  on  the  i8th  of  March  1792,  viz. 

Koonteary 

.  pagodas 
Calicut  and  Palicaudcherry,  yieldmg  a  revenue  of  -  -  936,76c 

Dindigul,  Pyalny,  and  Verapachry  -  -  -  .  90^000 

Salem,  Koofli,  Namcool,  and  Sunkagherry  -  -  -  88  ooo 

Ahtoor,  Purmutty,  Shadmungul  and  Valoor  "  -  -  68  000 

Barra-Mahal,  Raycotta,  Darampoory,  &c.       -  -  .  i34'ooo 

1,316,765 

At  the  rate  of  three  rupees  to  each  pagoda,  and  the  rupees  reckoned  at  2s.  id. 
each,  the  annual  value  of  the  late  Britifh  acquifitions  will  be  411,450!.  accordino- 
to  major  Rennell  in  his  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  thePeninfula  of  India,  p.  33,  For  the 
revenue  of  the  other  Britifh  polTeflions,  fee  before  p.  734. 

Government  of  Bengal.]  This  government  is  rich,  flourifliing,  and  popu- 
lous. It  is  finely  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter  with  their  numerous 
navigable  channels,  and  the  feveral  navigable  rivers  they  receive  ;  it  is  fertilized 
by  their  periodical  inundations  3  and  by  its  natural  fituation  is  well  fecured  againfl: 

*  As  the  terms  Sotjeah,  Circar,  and  Pur-  to  large  European  kingdoms.  The  foiibahs  were 
GUNN  AH  frequently  occur  in  writings  and  fpeeches  again  divided  into  drears,  and  thefe  fiib-divided 
upon  India  concerns,  it  n^ay  be  ufeful  to  explain  into  piirgunnahs.  If  Engiifli  names  were  to  be  ap. 
them.  During  the  long  reign  of  Acbar  in  the  i6th  plied  to  thefe  divifions,  they  might  be  ftyled  kingi 
century,  the  internal  regulation  of  the  empire  of  dom,  (or  viceroyahics),  counties  §,  and  hundreds. 
India  was  much  attended  to.  Acbar  began  by  Rennell's  Introdudion  to  his  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
dividing  HiNDoosTAN  Proper  into  eleven yoaW/^  Hindoftan,  p.  ex. 
or  provinces,  fome  of  which  were  in  extent  equal 

§  Few  circars  are  of  lefs  extent  than  the  largeft  Ejiglini  counties. 
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foreign  enemies.  But  for  a  more  particular  defcription  of  this  province,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  account  we  have  already  given  of  it. 

Government  of  Madras.]  The  great  defecl:  of  this  government  is  not  only 
the  want  of  connettion  between  its  parts,  which  are  fcattered  along  an  exten- 
five  coalt,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  frates  frequently  hoilile,  but  that  it  is 
totally  devoid  of  good  harbours  :  hopes  however  have  been  entertained  of  fupplying 
this  lall  defeft,  by  removing  the  bar  as  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the'  Caveri 
called  Coleroon,  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Devicotta.  Tlic  capital  and  feat  of 
government  is  jVIadras  in  the  Jaghire,  called  alfo  Fort  St.  George.  It  is  ill-fitu- 
ated,  without  a  harbour,  and  badl}'  tortitied,  yet  contains  upwards  of  200,000  in- 
habitants.— Fort  St.  David  in  the  territory  of  Cuddalore  is  rich,  flourifln'no-,  and 
contains  60,000  inhabitants. — Masulipatam,  in  the  northern  Circars,  at  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Kiftna,  was  formerly  the  moil  flourilln"ng  and  commercial  citv 
on  this  coaft,  and,  though  much  declined,  is  Itill  coniiderabic. 

The  northern  Circars,  which  are  denominated  from  the  towns  of  Cicacole,  Raja- 
mundr)%  Elore,  and  Condapil,  are  defended  inland  by  a  ftrong  barrier  of  moun- 
tains and  extenfive  forells,  beyond  which  the  country  is  totally  unknown  for  a  con- 
iiderablc  fpace. 

Government  of  Bombay.]  This  government  is  watered  by  the  Tapee  and  Ner- 
budda.  Its  capital  and  feat  of  government  is  Bombay,  in  a  fmall  ifland  and  an  un- 
healthy fituation ;  but  it  is  well-fortified,  and  has  a  line  harbour. — Surat  on  the 
Tapee,  which  torms  an  indifferent  port,  is  one  of  the  moll  rich  and  commercial  ci- 
ties in  Indollan.  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar  coafl,  is  dependent  on  Bombay. 

ALLfES  OF   THE  BRITISH. 

Dominions  of  the  Nabob  f  Fyzabad. 
of  Oude,  1  Lucknow. 

'Arcoton  the  Paliar  is  the  capital,  though  the  nabob 

ufually  refides  at  Madras. 
Gingee,  the  flrongeft  Indian  fortrefs  in  the  Carnatic. 
Tritchinopolynear  the  Caveri,  well  fortified  in  the  Indian 
manner,  vvas  nch  and  populous,  containino-  near 
400,000  inhabitants,  now  almofl  ruined  by  the^nume-' 


Dominions  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  comprehend- 
ing the  eafternpart  on- 
ly of  the  Ancient  Car- 
natic, 


rous  lieges  it  has  fuftained. 


Seringham  Pagoda,  in  an  ifland  of  the  Caveri,  is  famous 
throughaut  Indoftan  for  its  fanctity,  and  has  no  lefs 
than  40,000  priefts,  who  conftantly  refide  here  in  vo- 
luptuous indolence. 
Chandegeri,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  of  Nar- 
.   finga,  formerly  rich,  powerful,  and  populous;  near  it 
is  the  famous  pagoda  of  Tripetti,  the  Loretto  of  In- 
doltan:  the  offerings  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who 
refort  hither,  bring  in  an  immenfe  revenue. 
Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinivelly,  are  the  capitals  of  fmall 
ftates  of  the  fame  name,  which,  with  Marawar.  are 
dependent  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
Territory  of  Futty  Sing  C j^^-,^"^^^^,^ 
Guicker,  m  the  oou-  )  q^^-^i^j^ 
bah  ot  Guzeiat,  ^ 

'^^of  Ghod°^  ^^^"^  ^^-^^^  I  Gwalior,  a  celebrated  fortrefs. 

5^2  MAHRATTA 
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MAHRATTA  STATES  and  their  TRIBUTARIES. 

This  extenfive  country  is  divided  among  a  number  of  chiefs  or  princes,  who  have 
one  common  head  called  the  Parifliwa,  or  Nana,  to  whom  however  their  obedience 
is  merely  nominal,  as  they  often  go  to  war  againft  each  other,  and  are  feldom  con- 
federated except  for  mutual  defence. 


Southern  Poonah  Mah- 
rattas,  or  the  territories 
of  Paifhwa,  are  naturally^ 
ftrong,  being  interfetled 
by  the  various  branches 
of  the  Ghauts. 


Satara,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Mahratta  ftates;  the 

Parifhwa  at  prefent  refides  at  Poonah. 
Aurungabad,  Amednagur,  and  Vifiappur,  are  in  liis 

territories. 


The  Concan,  or  traft  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  fea,  is  fometimes  called  the 
Pirate  Coaft,  as  it  v^^as  fubjeft  to  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  and  his  fuccelTors, 
w^hofe  capital  was  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gheria,  taken  by  the  Englifli  and  Mahrat- 
tas  in  1 755.  By  the  acquifition  of  this  coaft  the  Mahrattas  have  become  a  maritime 
power,  and  dangerous  enemies  to  the  government  of  Bombay. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  Tippoo  fultan  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas 

Koonteary 
pagodas. 

In  the  Dooab,  being  the  circar  of  Bancapour,  with  part  of  Moodgul,  7       ,  , 
Sic,  affording  a  revenue  of  -  -         '  3  ^^3"-*  5"°^ 

In  Gooty,  the  diftri£t  of  Sundoor,  •  -  -  -  10,000 

1,3x6,(666 

Territories  of  the  Nizam,  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  an  Ally  to  the 

British. 

• 

The  poffeffions  of  the  Nizam  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan  (a  younger  fon  of  the 
famous  Nizam-al-Muluck),  comprize  the  province  of  Golconda,  that  is,  the  an- 
cient province  of  Tellingana,  or  Tilling,  fituated  between  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Kiftna  and  Godavery  rivers,  and  the  principal  part  of  Dowlatabad ;  together 
with  the  weftern  part  of  Berar,  fubjeft  to  a  tribute  of  a  chout,  or  fourth  part  of 
its  net  revenue,  to  the  Berar  Mahratta.  The  Nizam  has  the  Paifhwa,  or  Poonah 
Mahratta,  on  the  weft  and  north-weft ;  the  Berar  Mahratta  on  the  north  ;  the 
northern  circars  on  the  eaft;  and  the  Carnatic  and  Tippoo  fultan  on  the  fouth 
I  am  not  perfe6tly  clear,  fays  major  Rennell,  in  my  idea  of  his  weftern  boundary, 
which,  during  his  wars  with  the  Mahrattas,  was  fubje6l  to  continual  fiuftuation  ; 
but  I  underftand  generally  that  it  extends  more  than  40  miles  beyond  the  city 
of  Aurungabad,  weftwards  j  and  comes  within  80  miles  of  the  city  of  Poonah.— 
His  capital  is  Hydrabad,  or  Bagnagur,  fituated  on  the  Moufi  river,  near  the 
famous  fortrefs  ofGolconda. 

The  diftrifts  of  Adoni  and  Rachore,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Bazalet  Jung 
(brother  to  the  Nizam)  during  his  life  time,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam. 
The  Sourapour,  or  Sollapoor  rajah,  on  the  weft  of  the  Beemah  river,  together 
with  fome  other  rajahs,  are  his  tributaries.  The  Guntoor  circar  alfo  belongs  to 
'  him.  Probably,  fays  the  major,  thefe  dominions,  including  his  tributaries  and 
fcudataries,  are  nO  lefs  than  430  miles  in  length,  from  N  W  to  S  E,  by  300  wide. 
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To  the  above  we  have  now  to  add  thofe  which  Tippo  fultan  ceded  to  him  in. 
the  treaty  of  peace,  figned  March  18,  1792,  viz. 

Koonteary 
pagodas 

Kerpah  (or  Cuddapah),  Cummun,  Ganjecotta,  and  Canoul,  affording! 
a  revenue 

InGooty  ^  51,782 

In  Adoni  (Mooka)  -     ,        -  -  -  12  162 

Li  the  Dooab,  being  parts  of  Rachore,  and  Moodgul  -  28i,'332 
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Berar  Mahrattas, 


This  country  is  very 
little  known  to  Euro-- 
peans. 


Nagpour  is  the  capital. 
Balaffore  has  confiderable  trade. 

Cuttack  on  the  Mahanada,  an  important  poft,  which 
renders  this  nation  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Britifli, 
as  it  cuts  off  the  communication  between  the  govern-- 
ments  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 


Northern  Poonah  Mahrattas. 

They  are  governed  at  [Ougein,  the  refidence  of  Sindia, 
prefent  by  Sindia,  Hoi- ^'  Indoor,  the  refidence  of  Holkar, 
kar,  and  fome  other  lefs  j  Calpy,  the  refidence  of  Gungdar  Punt, 
confiderable  princes.       [_Sagur,  the  refidence  of  Ballagee. 

Tippoo  Sultan's  Territories. 

Have  been  greatly  diminifhed  in  confequence  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  in 
which  he  confented  to  refign  half  his  dominions  to  the  Britiih,  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  Nizam.    His  remaining  dominions  are 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Kingdom  of  Myfore  Seringapatam  on  the  Caveri,. 

Bednore  -  -  Bednore,  or  Hyder  Nuggar. 

Canara  -  -  Mangalore. 

Chitteldroog,  Harponelly,  Roydroog,  &;c.  are  the  capitals  of  territories  of  the  fame 
name. 

Country  of  the  Abdalli.  This  government,  which  includes  the  foubah  of  Cabul 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Perfia,  was  formed  by  Abdalkj,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Thomas  Kouli  Khan,  when  on  the  death  of  that  ufurper  his  empire  was  difmem- 
bered  :  its  capital  is  Candahar  in  Perfia. 

Country  of  the  Seiks  :  they  are  faid  to  confift  of  a  number  of  fmall  ftates  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  united  by  a  federal  union... 

Country  of  the  Jats  or  Getes,  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 

Country  of  Zaheda  Cawn,  an  Afghan  Rohilla. 

Territory  of  Agra  on  the  lumna. 

Ferrukabad, 
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Ferrukabad,  or  country  of  the  Fatan  Rohillas,  on  the  Ganges,  furrounded  by  the- 
dominions  of  Oude. 
Bundelcund. 

Travancore,  near  Cape  Coraorin. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  1300  I  ^  f  44  and  70  eaft  longitude,   f  g 

Breadth  II 00  i   "^^wlui   ^  2^  and  44  north  longitude.  I 

P  1 1\  /f^ ODERN  Perfia  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  or 

J30UNDAR1ES.J  Daghiftan,  which  divide  it  from  Circafllan  Tartary,  on  the 

North-Weft  ;  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Ruflia,  on  the  North  ;  by 
the  river  Oxus,  which  divides  it  from  Ufbec  Tartary,  on  the  North-eaft  ;  by  India, 
on  the  Eaft ;  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus,  on  the 
JSouth  ;  and  by  Arabia  and  Turkey,  on  the  Weft. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces :  on  the  frontiers  of  India, 
are  Choi-afan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  including  Herat  and  Efterabad  ;  Sa- 
bluftan,  including  the  ancient  Baclriana  and  Candahqr ;  and  Sigiftan,  the  ancient 
Drangiana.  The  fouthcrn  divifion  contains  Makeran,  Kerman,  the  ancient  Ge- 
droflia,  and  Farhftan,  the  ancient  Perfia.  The  fouth-weft  divilion,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey,  contains  the  provinces  of  Chufiftan,  the  ancient  Sufiana,  and  Irac-Agem» 
the  ancient  Parthia.  The  north-weft  divifion,  lying  between  the  Cafpian  Sea  and 
the  frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  contains  the  provinces  of  Aderbeitzcn,  the  ancient 
Media  ;  Gangea,  Daghiftan,  part  of  the  ancient  Iberia  and  Colchis s  Ghilan,  part 
of  the  ancient  Hyrcania  ;  Shirvan,  and  Mazanderan. 

Name.]  Periia,  according  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name  from  Perfeus,  the  foil 
of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Lefs  fabulous  authors  fiippofe  it  derived  from  Paras,  which 
fignifies  a  horfeman,  the  Perfians  being  always  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  horfe- 
manflu'p. 

Air.]  Thofe  parts  which  border  upon  Caucafus  and  Daghiftan,  and  the 
mountains  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  cold,  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe 
mountains  which  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow.  The  air,  in  the  midland 
provinces  of  Perfia,  is  f^rene,  pure,  and  exhilarating;  but  in  the  fouthern  it 
is  hot,  and  fometimes  communicates  noxious  blafts  to  the  midland  parts,  which 
are  fo  often  mortal,  that  the  inhabitants  fortify  their  heads  with  very  thick  tur- 
bans. 

Soil,  vegetable' and  1  The  foil  is  far  from  being  luxuriant  towards 
A^^iTviAL  productions.  3  Tartai'y  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  but  with  cultiva- 
tion it  might  produce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruits.  South  of  mount  Taurus,  the 
country  abounds  in  corn,  fruits,  wine,  and  other  luxuries  of  life;  with  oil, 
fena,  rhubarb,  and  the  fineft  drugs.  The  fruits  are  delicious,  efpecially  dates, 
oranges,  piftachio  nuts,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  garden-vegetables.  Silk  is  alfo 
the  produdion  of  this  Country  ;  and  the  gulf  of  BalTora  formerly  furnilhed  great 
part  ot  Europe  and  Afia  with  very  fine  pearls.  Some  parts  near  Ifpahan  produce 
almoft  all  the  flowers  that  are  valued  in  Europe  ;  and  from  fome  of  them,  the  rofcs 
efpecially,  they  extract  waters  of  a  falubrious  and  odorific  kind,  which  form  a 
gainful  article  in  trade.    In  Ihort,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  Perfia,  are 
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of  a  moft  exalted  flavour;  and,  had  the  natives  the  art  of  horticulture  to  as  great 
perfe6^ion  as  fonie  nations  in  Europe,  by  tranfplanting,  engrafting,  and  other  me- 
liorations,'they  would  add  greatly  to  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  The  Per- 
lian  afla-fcetida  flows  from  a  plant  called  hiltot,  and  turns  into  a  gum.  It  is  ei- 
ther white  or  black  ;  end  the  white  is  fo  much  valued,  that  the  natives  make  very 
rich  fauce  of  it,  and  fometimes  eat  it  as  a  rarity. 

No  place  in  the  world  produces  the  neceflfaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance  and 
perfection  than  Shirauz  ;  nor  is  there  a  more  delightful  fpot  in  nature  than  the 
vale  in  which  it  is  lituated,  either  for  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  or  for  the  profu- 
flon  of  every  thing  neceflary  to  render  life  comfortable.  The  fields  yield  plenty 
of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  which  are  reaped  in  the  month  of  May,  and  by  the 
middle  of  July  the  harvefl:  is  compleated,  Moft  of  the  European  fruits  are  pro- 
duced here,  and  many  of  them  of  peculiar  fize  and  flavour,  particuliarly  the  apri- 
cot and  grape.  Of  the  grape  of  Shirauz  there  are  feveral  forts;  the  large  w^iite 
grape,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  tafte ;  the  fmall  white  grape, 
as  fweet  as  fugar;  and  the  black  grape,  of  which  the  celebrated  wine  of  Shirauz 
is  made.  This  grape  is  prefled  by  the  Armenians  and  Jews  in  the  months  of 
Oftober  and  November,  and  a  vafl  deal  is  exported  annually  to  Abu  Shchr,  and 
other  parts  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  for  the  fupply  of  the  Indian  market.  The  pome- 
granate is  good  to  a  proverb ;  the  Perfians  call  it  the  fruit  of  Paradife. 

The  breed  of  horfes  in  the  province  of  Fars  is  at  prefent  very  indiflcrent,  owing 
to  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  country;  but  in  the  province  of  Duflitiftaan,  lying  to 
the  fouth-weft,  it  is  remarkably  good.  The  fheep  are  of  a  fuperior  flavour,  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  the  paliurage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shirauz,  and  are  alfo 
celebrated  for  the  finenefs  of  their  fleeces  :  they  have  tails  of  an  extraordinary  fiz^e,, 
fome  of  which  I  have  feen  weigh  (fays  Mr.  Franklin)  upwards  of  thirty  pounds.: 
but  thofe  which  are  fold  in  the  markets  do  not  weigh  above  fix  or  feven.  Their, 
oxen  are  large  and  ftrong,  but  their  flefli  is  feldom  eaten  by  the  natives^  who  con- 
fine themfelves  chiefly  to  flieep  and  fowls. 

Provifions  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap  ;  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  afford- 
ing an  ample  fupply  of  fnow  throughout  the  year,  the  meaneft  artificer  of  Shirauz 
may  have  his  water  and  fruits  cooled  with  little  expence.  This  fnow  being  ga- 
thered on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  brought  in  carts  to  the  city,  is  fold  in 
the  markets.  -  The  price  of  provifions  is  regulated  in  Shirauz  by  the  daroga,  or 
judge  of  the  police,  who  fets  a  fixed  price  upon  every  article,  and  no  fliop-keeper 
dares  to  demand  more,  under  the  fevere  penalty  of  lofing  his  nofe  and  ears. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are  called  the  mountains 
of  Daghiftan  ;  and  the  vaft  chain  of  mountains  called  Taurus,  with  its  ramifications, 
which  run  through  the  middle  of  the  country  from  Natolia  to  India. 

Rivers.]  It  has  been  obferved,  that  no  country,  af  fo  great  an  extent,  has  fb. 
few  navigable  rivers  as  Perfia.  The  m.oft  confiderable  are  the  Kur,  anciently  Cv- 
rus ;  and  Aras,  anciently  4-raxes,  which  rifes  in  or  near  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
and  joining  the  Cyrus,  falls  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Some  fmall  rivulots  falling; 
from  the  mountains,  water  the  country;  but  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  few  or  none 
of  them  can  be  navigated  even  with  boats.  The  Oxus  can  fcarcely  be  called  a 
Perfian  river,  though  it  divides  Perfia  from  Uibec  Tartary.  Perfia  has  the  river 
Indus  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  weft. 

Water.]  The  fcarcity  of  rivers  in  Perfia  occafions  a  fcarcity  of  water:  but  the 
defeft,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  well  fuppiicd  by  means  of  refervoirs,  aque- 
ducts, canals,  and  other  ingenious  methods. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Perfia  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
above  all,  turquoife  ftones,,  which  are  found  in  Choi  afan.    Sulphur,  falt-petre,  and 
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antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains.    Quarries  of  red,  white,  and  black  marble, 
have  alfo  been  difcovered  near  Tauris. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-  \  It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  with  any  cer-  • 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  tainty  Concerning  the  population  of  a 
■country  fo  little  known  as  Perfia.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  vaft  armies,  in  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  times,  raifed  there,  the  numbers  it  contains  muft  be  very  great. 
The  Perfians  of  both  fexes  are  generally  handfome  ;  the  men  being  fond  of  marrying 
Georgian  and  Circaflian  women.  Their  complexions  towards  the  fouth  are  fome- 
what  fvvarthy.  The  men  fliave  their  heads,  but  the  young  men  fuifer  a  lock  of  hair 
to  grow  on  each  fide,  and  the  beard  of  their  chin  to  reach  up  to  their  temples  ;  but 
religious  people  wear  long  beards.  They  have  a  maxim  to  keep  their  heads  very 
warm,  fo  that  they  never  pull  off  their  caps  or  turbans  out  of  refpefit  even  to  the 
king.  Their  drefs  is  very  fimple.  Next  to  their  fkin  they  wear  callico  fliirts, 
over  them  a  veft,  which  reaches  below  the  knee,  girt  with  a  falh,  and  over  that  a 
loofe  garment  fomewhat  Ihorter.  The  materials  of  their  cloaths,  however,  are 
commonly  very  expenlive  ;  confifting  of  the  richeft  furs,  filks,  muflin,  cottons, 
and  the  like  valuable  fluffs,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver.  I'hey  wear 
a  kind  of  loofe  boots  on  their  legs,  and  flippers  on  their  feet.  They  are  fond  of 
-riding,  and  very  expenfive  in  their  equipages.  They  wear  at  all  times  a  dagger  in 
their  fafh,  and  linen  trowfers.  The  collars  of  their  fhirts  and  cloaths  are  open; 
fo  that  their  drefs  upon  the  whole  is  far  better  adapted  for  the  purpofes  both  of 
health  and  a£livity  than  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Turks.  The  drefs  of  the 
women,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  is  very  coftly ;  and,  they  are  at  great  pains  to 
heighten  their  beauty  by  art,  colours,  and  waflies  particularly  by  rubbing  their 
eye-brovi^s  and  eye-lids  with  the  black  powder  of  antimony  called  furma. 

The  Perfians  accufl:om  themfelves  to  frequent  ablutions,  which  are  the  more  ne- 
tceffary,  as  they  feldom  change  their  linen.  In  the  morning  early  they  drink  cof- 
fee, about  eleven  go  to  dinner  upon  fruits,  fweatmeats,  and  milk.  Their  chief 
-meal  is  at  night.  They  eat  at  their  repafl:s  cakes  of  rice,  and  others  of  wheat 
flour ;  and  as  they  efteem  is  an  abomination  to  cut  either  bread,  or  any  kind  of 
meat  after  it  is  drefled,  thefe  cakes  are  made  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily  broken 
'/with  the  hand ;  and  their  meat,  which  is  generally  mutton,  or  fowls,  is  fo  pre- 
pared, that  they  divide  it  with  their  fingers.  When  every  thing  is  fet  in  order  be- 
fore them,  they  eat  quickly  and  without  ceremony.  But  it  is  obferved  by  a  late 
traveller,  that  when  the  oldefl;  man  in  the  company  fpeaks,  though  he  be  poor  and 
fit  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  they  all  give  a  Uriel  attention  to  his  words  | 
They  are  temperate,  but  ufe  opium,  though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  the  Turks. 
They  are  great  mailers  of  ceremony  towards  their  fuperiors,  and  fo  polite,  that 
-they  accommodate  Europeans  who  vifit  them,  with  fliools,  that  they  may  not  be 
forced  to  fit  crofs-legged.  They  are  fo  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they 
fmoke  through  a  tube  fixed  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth,  that  when  it 
has  been  prohibited  by  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave  their  coun- 
try rather  than  be  debarred  from  that  enjoyment.  The  Perfians  are  naturally 
fond  of  poetry,  moral  fentences,  and  hyperbole.  Their  long  wars,  and  their  na- 
tional revolutions,  have  mingled  the  native  Perfians  with  barbarous  nations,  and 
are  faid  to  have  taught  them  diflimulation;  but  they  are  ftill  pleafing  and  plaufible 
in  their  behaviour,  and  in  all  ages  have  been  remarkable  for  hofpitality. 

The  Perfians  write,  like  the  Hebrev/s,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  are  neat  in  their 
Jeals  and  materials  for  writing,  and  wonderfully  expeditious  in  the  art.  The  num- 
ber of  people  employed  on  their  manufcripts  (for  no  printing  is  allowed  there)  is  in- 
credible. Their  great  foible  feems  to  be  oftentation  in  their  equipages  and  drelfes  ; 
nor  are  they  lefs  jealous  of  their  women  than  the  Turks  and  other  eaftern  nations. 
They  are  fond  of  mufic,  and  take  a  pleafare  in  converfing  in  large  companies ; 
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but  their  chief  diverfions  are  thofe  of  the  field,  hunting,  hawking;,  horfemanfliip, 
and  the  exercife  of  arms,  in  all  which  they  are  very  dexterous.  They  excel,  as 
their  anceftors  the  Parthians  did,  in  archery.  They  are  fond  of  rope-dancers,  jug- 
glers, and  fighting  of  wild  beafts  ;  and  privately  play  at  games  of  chance. 

There  are  places  in  Shirauz  (Mr.  Francklin  obferves)  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  Zoor  Khana,  the  houfe  of  ftrength  or  exercife,  to  which  the  Perfians  refort  for 
the  fake  of  exercifmg  themfelves.  Thefe  houfes  confilt  of  one  room,  with  the  floor 
funk  about  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  light  and  air  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  apartment  by  means  of  feveral  fmall  apertures  made  in  the  dome. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  fquare  terrace  of  fmooth  earth ;  and  on  each  fide  are  fmall 
alcoves  raifed  about  two  feet  above  the  terrace,  where  the  muficians  and  fpec- 
tators  are  feated.  When  all  the  competitors  are  aflembled,  which  is  on  every 
Friday  morning  by  day-break,  they  immediately  ftrip  themfelves  to  the  waift ;  after 
which  each  man  puts  on  a  pair  of  thick  woollen  drawers,  and  takes  in  his  hands 
two  wooden  clubs  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  cut  in  the  fliape  of 
a  pear  ;  thefe  they  reft  upon  each  flioulder,  and  the  mufic  ftriking  up  they  move 
them  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  agility,  ftamping  with  their  feet  at  the 
fame  time,  and  ftraining  every  nerve  till  they  produce  a  very  profufe  perfpiration. 
After  continuing  this  exercife  about  half  an  hour,  upon  a  fignal  given  they  all 
leave  off,  quit  their  clubs,  and  joining  hands  in  a  circle,  begin  to  move  their  feet 
very  brifkly  in  unifon  with  the  mufic,  which  is  all  the  while  playing  a  lively  tune. 
Having  continued  this  for  fome  time,  they  commence  wreftling,  in  which  the 
mafter  of  the  houfe  is  always  the  challenger  ;  and,  being  accuftomed  to  the  ex- 
ercife, generally  proves  conqueror.  The  fpe6tators  pay  each  a  fliahee  in  money, 
equal  to  three-pence  Englifli,  for  which  they  are  refreflied  with  a  calean  to  fmoke, 
and  coffee.  This  mode  of  exercife  muft  contribute  to  health,  as  well  as  add 
ftrength,  vigour,  and  a  manly  appearance  to  the  frame.  The  Perfians,  withrefpe6t 
to  outward  behaviour,  are  certainly  the  moft  polifhed  people  of  the  Eaft.  Whilft 
a  rude  and  infolent  demeanour  peculiarly  marks  the  charafter  of  the  Turks  to- 
wards foreigners  and  Chriftians,  the  behaviour  of  the  Perfians  would,  on  the 
contrary,  do  honour  to  the  moft  civilifed  nations  :  they  are  kind,  courteous,  civil 
and  obliging  to  all  ftrangers,  without  being  guided  by  thofe  religious  prejudices 
fo  very  prevalent  in  every  other  Mahomedan  nation;  they  are  fond  of  enquiring 
after  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  Europe  ;  and  in  retiirn  very  readily  afford  any 
information  in  refpe£l  to  their  own  country.  The  pratlice  of  hofpitality  is  with 
them  fo  grand  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks  himfelf  hiighly  honoured  if  you  will 
enter  his  houfe  and  partake  of  what  the  family  affords ;  whereas  going  out  of  a 
houfe,  without  fmoking  a  calean,  or  taking  any  other  refreflnnent,  is  decreed,  in 
Perfia,  a  high  affront ;  they  fay  that  every  meal  a  ftranger  partakes  with  them  brings 
a  blefling  upon  the  houfe. 

The  Perfians,  in  their  converfation,  ufe  extravagant  and  hyperbolical  compli- 
ments on  the  moft  trifling  occafions :  this  mode  of  addrefs  (which  in  fa6t  means 
nothing)  is  obferved  not  only  by  thofe  of  a  higher  rank,  but  even  amongft  the  meaneft 
artificers,  the  loweft  of  whom  will  make  no  fcruple,  on  your  arrival,  of  offering  you 
the  city  of  Shirauz,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  as  a  peiflikufli  orprefent.  Freedom 
of  converfation  is  a  thing  totally  unknown  in  Perfia,  and  that  wa//s  have  ears  is  pro- 
verbially in  the  mouth  of  every  one.  The  fear  of  chains,  which  bind  their  bodies, 
has  alfo'  enflaved  their  minds ;  and  their  converfation,  to  men  of  fupcrior  rank  to 
themfelves,  is  marked  with  figns  of  the  moft  abjeft  and  flavifli  fubmillion ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  as  haughty  and  overbearing  to  their  inferiors. 

In  their  converfation,  the  Perfians  aim  much  at  elegance,  and  arc  perpetually  re- . 
peatin"-  verfes  and  paffages  from  the  works  of  their  moft  favourite  poets.  Hnfe/, 
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Sadi,  and  Jami ;  a  praflice  univerfally  prevalent  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowefl ; 
becaufe  thofe  v/ho  have  not  the  advantages  of  reading  and  v^^riting,  or  the  other  be- 
nefits arifing  from  education,  yet  by  the  help  of  their  memories,  which  are  very  re- 
tentive of  whatever  they  have  heard,  are  always  ready  to  bear  their  part  m  conver- 
fation.  They  alfo  delight  much  in  jokes  and  quaint  expreffions,  and  are  fond  of 
playing  upon  each  other,  which  they  fometimes  do  with  great  elegance  and  irony. 
There  is  one  thing  much  to  be  admired  in  their  converfations,  which  is  the  ftri(?t 
attention  they  always  pay  to  the  perfon  fpeaking,  whom  they  never  interrupt  on 
any  account. 

Marriages.]   When  the  parents  of  a  young  man  have  determined  upon  marry- 
ing him,  they  go  to  the  houfe  where  the  female  they  intend  to  demand,  lives.  If 
the  father  of  the  woman  approves,  he  immediately  orders  fweetmeats  to  be  brought 
in,  which  is  taken  as  a  dire6l  fign  of  compliance.    After  this,  the  ufual  prefents 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  are  made,  which,  if  the  perfon  be  --ia  middling  cir- 
cumftances,  generally  confifi:  of  two  complete  fuits  of  apparel  of  the  beft  fort,  a 
ring,-  a  looking-glafs,  and  a  fmall  fum  in  ready  money,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  to- 
monds  *,  which  is  to  provide  for  the  wife  in  cafe  of  divorce.    There  is  alfo  pro- 
vided a  quantity  of  houfehold  ftuff  of  all  forts,  fuch  as  carpets,  mats,  bedding, 
iitenfils  for  drefiing  viftuals,  &c.    The^  contrail  is  witnefTed  by  the  cadi,  or  magif- 
trate.     The  wedding-night  being  come,  the  bride  is  brought  forth  covered  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  veil  of  red  filk,  or  painted  muflin ;  a  horfe  is  then  prefented  for 
her  to  mount,  which  is  fent  thither  exprefsly  by  the  bridegroom ;  and  when  flie  is 
mounted,  a  large  looking-glafs  is  held  before  her  by  one  of  the  bride-maids,  all  the 
way  to  the  houfe  of  her  huiband,  as  an  admonition  to  her,  that  it  is  the  laft  time 
{he  will  look  into  the  glafs  as  a  virgin,  being  now  about  to  enter  into  the  cares  of 
the  married  ftate.    The  procefTion  then  fets  forward  in  the  following  order : — firft, 
the  muficand  dancing-girls,  after  which  the  prefents  in  trays  borne  upon  men's 
Ihoulders  i  next  come  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  all  fhouting,  and 
making  a  great  noife,  who  are  followed  by  the  bride  herfelf,  furrounded  by  all  her 
female  friends  and  relations,  one  of  whom  leads  the  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  feveral 
others  on  horfeback  clofe  the  procellion.    Rejoicings  upon  this  occalion  generally 
continue  eight  or  ten  days.    Men  may  marry  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time, 
in  Perfia,  as  well  as  through  all  Tartary ;  and  travellers  or  merchants,  who  intend 
to  refide  a  time  in  any  city,  commonly  apply  to  the  cadi,  or  judge,  for  a  wife  dur- 
ing that  fhort  period.    The  cadi,  for  a  ftated  gratuity,  produces  a  number  of  girls, 
whom  he  declares  to  be  honeft,  and  free  from  difeafes  ;  and  he  becomes  a  furety  for 
them.    A  gentleman  who  lately  attended  the  Ruffian  embaffy  to  Perfia  declares, 
that,  among  thoufands,  there  has  not  been  one  inftancc  of  their  difhonefty  during 
the  time  agreed  upon. 

Funerals.]  The  funerals  of  the  Perfians  refemble  thofe  of  other  Mahome- 
dans.  On  the  death  of  a  MuiTulman,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
being  affembled,  make  loud  lamentations  over  the  corpfe  ;  after  which  it  is 
waflied  and  laid  oat  on  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  v/ithout  the 
city-walls,  attended  by  a  mullah,  or  priefl,  who  chaunts  paflTages  from  the  Koran 
all  the  way  to  the  grave.  If  any  MulTulman  Ihould  chance  to  meet  the  corpfe 
during  the  proceffion,  he  is  obliged  by  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  to  run  up  to  the 
bier,  and  offer  his  alTiftance  in  carrying  it  to  the  grave,  crying  out  at  the  fame  time. 
Lab  lllah  III  Lillah    There  is  no  God  but  God.    After  interment,  the  relations. 

*  A  tomond  is  an  imaginary  money,  which     3I.  6s.  Sd.    See  the  table  of  real  and  imaginary 
cannot  be  reprefented  but  by  feveral  other  pieces     monies  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
(as  a  pound  fterling,  &:c.)  and  is  in  raiue  worth 
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cf  the  deceafed  return  home,  and  the  women  of  the  family  make  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  honey,  and  fpices,  which  they  eat  in  memory  of  the  deceafed,  fending  a  part 
of  it  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  they  alfo  may  pay  him  a  like  honour. 
This  cuftom  feems  to  be  derived  from  very  great  antiquity,  as  we  read  in  Homer 
of  facrihces  and  iibations  being  frequently  made  to  the  memory  of  departed 
fouls. 

Religion.]  The  Perfians  are  Mahomedans  of  the  fe6l  of  Ali ;  for  which  reafon 
the  Turks,  who  follow  the  fuccellion  of  Omar  and  Abu-Bekr,  call  them  heretics. 
Their  religion  is,  if  poflible,  in  fome  things  more  fantaftical  and  fenfual  than  that 
of  the  Turks;  but  in  many  points  it  is  mingled  wdth  bramin  fuperftitions.  When 
they  are  taxed  by  the  Chriftians  with  drinking  ttrong  liquors,  as  many  of  them 
do,  they  retort,  "  You  Chriftians  whore  and  get  drunk,  though  you  know  you  are 
committing  fms,  which  is  the  very  cafe  with  us."  Having  mentioned  the  bramins, 
the  comparifon  between  them  and  the  Peril  an  ^?^(?i'r<?j-  or  gaurs,  who  pretend  to  be 
the  difciples  and  fuccefibrs  of  the  ancient  magi,  the  followers  of  Zoroafter,  might 
be  highly  worth  a  learned  difquilition :  that  both  of  them  held  originally  pure  and 
Jimple  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  may  be  eafily  proved ;  but  the  Indian  bramins 
and  parfees  accufe  the  gaurs,  who  ftill  worfliip  the  fire,  of  having  fenfualifed  thofe 
ideas,  and  introduced  an  evil  principle  into  the  government  of  the  world.  A  com- 
buftible  ground,  about  ten  miles  diftant  from  Baku,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Perfia,  is 
the  fcene  of  the  guebre  devotions.  This  ground  is  impregnated  with  inflamma- 
tory fubllances,  and  contains  feveral  old  little  temples,  in  one  of  which  the  giiebres 
pretend  to  preferve  the  facred  flame  of  the  univerfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  the  end 
of  a  large  hollow  cane  ftuck  in  the  ground,  refembling  a  lamp  burning  with  very 
pure  fpirits.  The  Mahomedans  are  the  declared  enemies  of  the  gaurs,  who  were 
baniflied  out  of  Perfia  by  Shah  Abbas.  Their  fe£l:  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  though  to- 
lerated in  very  few  places. 

Many  fefts  are  found  in  Perfia  that  evidently  have  Ch'rifi:ianity  for  the  ground- 
W'Ork  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them,  called  Souffees,  who  are  a  kind  of  quiet- 
irts,  facrifice  their  palfions  to  God,  and  profefs  the  moral  duties.  The  Sabeaa 
Chrillans  have,  in  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Judaifm  and  Mahometanifm ;  and 
are  numerous  towards  the  Perfian  gulf.  The  Armenian  and  Georgian  Chrifi:ians 
are  very  numerous  in  Perfia,  as  well  as  in  Indofi^an. 

The  Perfians  obferve  the  fafi:  during  the  month  of  Ramazan  (the  9th  month  of 
the  Mahomedan  year)  with  great  ftrictnefs.  About  an  hour  before-day  light,  they 
eat  a  meal  which  is  called  Sehre,  and  from  that  time  until  the  next  evening  at  fun- 
fet,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink.  In  the  courfe  of  the  day,  fliould  the  fmoke  of  a 
calean,  or  the  fmallefi:  drop  of  water,  reach  their  lips,  the  faftis  deemed  of  no  avail. 
From  fun-fet  until  the  next  morning  they  are  allowed  to  refrefh  themfelves. 
This  faft,  w^hen  the  month  Ramazan  falls  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  as  it  fome- 
times  muft  do  (the  Mahomedan  year  being  lunar),  is  extrem.ely  fevere,  efpecially  to 
thofe  who  are  obliged  by  their  occupations  to  go  about  during  the  day-time,  and 
is  rendered  ftill  more  fo,  as  there  are  alfo  feveral  nights  during  its  continuance 
w-hich  they  are  enjoined  to  fpend  in  prayer.  The  Perfians  particularly  obferve 
two  ;  the  one  being  that  in  which  their  prophet  Ali  died  from  a  wound  v/hich  he 
received  from  the  hands  of  an  aflfaflin  three  days  before  ;  which  night  is  the  21ft 
of  Ramazan,  the  day  of  w^hich  is  called  by  the  natives  the  day  of  murder. — ^The 
other  is  the  night  of  the  23d,  in  which  they  affirm  that  the  Koran  was  brought 
down  from  Heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  delivered  to  thgr  pro- 
phet Mahomed ;  wherefore  it  is  denominated  the  niglit  of  power. 

Language.]  The  common  people,  efpecially  towards  the  fouthern  coafts  of 
the  Cafpian  fea,  fpeak  Turkifli ;  and  the  Arabic  probably  was  introduced  into 
Perfia  under  the  caliphate,  when  learning  flouriflied  in  thofe  countries.  Many 
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of  the  learned  Perfians  have  written  in  the  Arabic,  and  people  of  quality  have 
adopted  it  as  the  modilh  language,  as  we  do  the  French.  The  pure  Perfic  is  faid 
to  be  fpoken  in  the  fouthern  parts,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  in  If- 
pahan  ;  but  many  of  the  provinces  fpeak  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the  Turkifli, 
Rufiian,  and  other  languages.  Their  Pater-nofter  is  of  the  following  tenour :  Ei 
Padere  ma  kih  der  ofmoni ;  pac  bafched  mdni  tii  ;  bayayed  padejchahi  tu;  jchwad  chwd- 
ajle  tu  henzjunaaiikih  der  ojmon  mz  derzem'm  ;  beh  mar  a  jmrouz  nan  kefdf  rouz  mara  ; 
zvadargiiafar  mara  konakan  ma  zjunankihma  niz  mig  farim  ormdn  mara  ;  wador  ozma^ 
jijch  mineddzzmara  ;  likin  chalas  hin  mara  ez  efeherir.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Perfians,  in  ancient  times,  were  famous 
for  learning;  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  Eaft.  There  is  a  manufcript  at 
Oxford,  containing  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  fineft  Perfian 
poets.  Ferdufi  and  Sadi  were  among  the  moft  celebrated.  The  former  com- 
prifed  the  hiftory  of  Perfia  in  a  feries  of  epic  poems  which  employed  him  for  near 
thirty  years,  and  which  are  faid  by  Sir  Wlliam  Jones,  to  be  "  a  glorious  monument  of 
_  Eaftern  genius  and  learning."  Sadi  was  a  native  of  Shirauz,  and  flouriflied  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  many  fine  pieces,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Shem- 
feddin  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  lyric  poets  that  Afia  has  produced ;  and 
Nakhfbeb  wrote  in  Perfian  a  book  called  the  "  Tales  of  a  Parrot,"  not  unlike 
the  Decameron  of  Boccace.  Jami  was  an  elegant  poet,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whofe  beautiful  compofitions,  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  fubjefts,  are  preferved  at  Oxford,  in  twenty-two  volumes.  Hariri  com- 
pofed,  in  a  rich,  elegant,  and  flowery  ftyle,  a  moral  work,  in  fifty  diflertations,  on 
the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  various  conditions  of  human  life. 

Of  Hafez,  the  fprig^htly  and  voluptuous  bard  of  Shirauz,  the  name  and  chara£ler 
are  fufficiently  known  to  Orientalifts.  It  may,  however,  excite  the  curiofity  of  the 
Englifli  reader,  that  the  poet  here  introduced  to  his  notice,  conciliated  the  favour 
of  an  offended  emperor,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  and  the  elegence  of  his  verfes  : 
that  the  moft  powerful  monarchs  of  the  Eaft  fought  in  vain  to  draw  him  from  the 
enjoyment  of  literary  retirement,  and  to  purchafe  the  praifes  of  his  Mufe  by  all  the 
honours  and  fplendour  of  a  court ;  and  that  his  works  were  not  only  the  admira- 
tion of  the  jovial  and  the  gay,  but  the  manual  of  myftic  piety  to  the  fuperftitious 
Mahomedan,  the  oracle  which,  like  the  Sortes  Virgiliana,  determined  the  coun- 
cils of  the  wife,  and  prognofticated  the  fate  of  armies  and  of  ftates.  Seventeen 
odes  have  already  been  tranflated  into  Englifli  by  Mr.  Nott,  with  which  he  has 
publiflied  the  originals,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ftudy  of  the  Perfian 
language. 

The  tomb  of  this  celebrated  and  defervedly  admired  poet  ftands  about  two  miles 
.'diftant  from  the  Vv^alls  of  the  city  of  Shirauz,  on  the  north-eaft  fide.  It  is  placed  in 
a  large  garden,  and  under  the  fliade  of  fome  cyprefs  trees  of  extraordinary  fize  and 
beauty ;  it  is  compofed  of  fine  white  marble  from  Tauris,  eight  feet  in  length  and 
four  in  breadth :  this  was  built  by  Kerim  Khan,  and  covers  the  original  one  :  on 
the  top  and  fides  of  the  tomb  are  fele£l  pieces  from  the  poet's  own  works,  moft 
beautifully  cut  in  the  Perfian  Nuftaleek  chara£ter.  During  the  fpring  and  fummer 
feafons,  the  inhabitants  vifit  here,  and  amufe  themfelves  with  fmoking,  playing  at 
chefs  and  other  games,  reading  alfo  the  works  of  Hafez,  who  is  in  greater  efteera 
with  them  than  any  other  of  their  poets. 

At  prefent,  learning,  is  in  a  low  ftate  among  the  Perfians.  Their  boafted  flcill 
In  aftronomy  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  fmattering  in  that  fcience,  and  terminates 
in  judicial  aftrology  ;  fo  that  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  fuperftitious.  The 
learned  profefiTion  in  greateft  efteem  among  them  is  that  of  medicine  ;  which  is  at 
perpetual  variance  with  aftrology,  becaufe  every  dofe  muft  be  in  the  lucky  hour 
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fixed  by  the  aftrologer,  which  often  defeats  the  ends  of  the  prefcrlption.  Their 
drugs  are  excellent,  and  fome  of  their  phyficians  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  works  of 
Galen  and  Avicenna.  The  plague  is  but  little  known  in  this  country.  They  are  very 
ignorant  in  fur^ery,  which  is  exercifed  by  barbers,  whofe  chief  occupation  is  in 
letting  blood  J  tor  they  truft  the  healing  of  green  wounds  to  the  excellency  of  the 
air,  and  the  good  habit  of  the  patient's  body. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Perfia  are 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  niorc  Celebrated for their magnificcncc,  and 
expence,  than  their  beauty  or  tafte.  No  more  than  nineteen  columns,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  famous  palace  of  Perfepolis,  are  now  remaining.  Each  is 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  compofed  of  excellent  Parian  marble.  The  ruins  of 
other  ancient  buildings  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance 
and  beauty  which  is  difplayed  in  the  Greek  architecture.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Perfia  are  ftupendous  works  ;  being  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  highly  ornamented 
with  fculptures.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  is  a  pillar,  to  be  feen  at  Ifpahan, 
fixtyfeet  high,  confilting  of  the  fkulls  of  beafts,  erefted  by  Shah  Abbas,  after  the 
fupprelhon  of  a  rebellion.  Abbas  had  vowed  to  ere6l  fuch  a  column  of  human 
{kulls  ;  but  upon  the  fubmiffion  of  the  rebels,  he  performed  his  vow  by  fubftituting 
thofe  of  brutes,  each  of  the  rebels  furnifliing  one. 

The  baths  near  Gombroon  are  medicinal,  and  efteemed  among  the  natural  cu- 
riofities  of  Perfia.  The  fprings  of  the  famous  Naphtha  near  Baku,  are  often  men- 
tioned in  natural  hiftory  for  their  furprifing  qualities  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  natural 
curiofities  in  this  country  is  the  burning  phasnomenon,  and  its  inflammatory  neigh- 
bourhood, already  mentioned  under  the  article  of  Religion. 

Houses,  cities,  and  public  edifices.]  The  houfes  of  men  of  quality  in 
Perfia,  are  in  the  fame  tafte  with  thofe  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  already  defcribed. 
They  are  feldom  above  one  ftory  high,  built  of  bricks,  with  flat  roofs  for  walking, 
on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is  arched,  the  doors  are  clumfy  and  narrow,  and 
the  rooms  have  no  communication  but  with  the  hall ;  the  kitchens  and  office- 
houfes  being  built  apart.  Few  of  them  have  chimneys,  but  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Their  furniture  chiefly  confifts  of  carpets,  and  their  beds 
are  two  thick  cotton  quilts,  which  ferve  them  likewife  as  coverlids,  with  carpets; 
under  them. 

Ifpahan,  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  feated  on  a  fine  plain,  within  a  mile 
of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupplies  it  with  water.  It  is  faid  to  be  twelve  miles 
in  circumference.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  chief  amuferaent 
of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houfes,  where  they  fpend  their  fum- 
mer  evenings  ;  different  families  aflbciating  together.  The  royal  fquare  is  the  third 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth;  and  we  are  told,  that  the 
royal  palace,  with  the  buildings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it,  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  are  in  Ifpahan  160  mofques,  1800  caravanferies,  260  public 
baths,  a  prodigious  number  of  fine  fquares,  ftreets,  and  palaces,  in  which  are  canals, 
and  trees  planted  to  (hade  and  better  accommodate  the  people.  This  capital  is  faid 
formerly  to  have  contained  650,000  inhabitants;  but  was  often  depopulated  by 
Kouli  Khan  during  his  wars,  fo  that  we  may  eafily  fuppofe,  that  it  has  loft  great 
part  of  its  magnificence.  In  1 744,  when  Mr.  Hanway  was  there,  it  was  thought 
that  not  above  5000  of  its  houfes  were  inhabited. 

Shirauz  lies  about  225  miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Ifpahan.  It  is  an  open  town,'but 
its  neighbourhood  is  inexpreflibly  rich  and  beautiful,  being  laid  out  for  many  miles 
in  gardens,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  which  are  incomparable.  This  town  is  the 
capital  of  Farfiftan,  or  Perfia  Proper,  and  hath  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of  eafteni 
learning,  where  the  arts  and  fciences  were  taught  ^  and  is  the  fame  as  that  men- 
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tioned  by  ilr  John  Chardin,  who  vlfited  this  city  in  the  lafl  century.  It  is  now, 
however,  decaying  very  faft,  but  there  are  Hill  mullahs  and  religious  men  refid- 
ino-  in  it';  at  prefent  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Mudruffa  Khan,  or  the  Khan's  col- 
lege •  but  literature  and  the  fciences  have  long  fmce  been  neglefted  at  Shirauz, 
.and  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  country  does  not  feem  to  proraife  a  fpeedy  revival. 
This  city  contains  an  uncommon  number  of  mofques,  and  is  adorned  by  many 
noble  buildings,  but  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  not  above  4000 
of  Its  houfes  are  inhabited.  Shirauz  has  many  good  bazars  and  caravanferas : 
that  diftin"-uiflied  by  the  appellation  of  the  Vakeel's  bazar  (fo  called  from  its 
beino-  built  by  Kerim  Khan)  is  by  far  the  handfomeft.  It  is  a  long  ftreet,  extend- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  built  entirely  of  brick,  and  roofed  fomething  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  Piazzas  in  Covent  G  arden  ;  it  is  lofty  and  well  made  ;  on  each  fide  are 
the  fliopsofthe  tradefmen,  merchants,  and  others,  in  which  are  expofed  for  fale  a 
variety  of  goods  of  all  kinds  :  thefe  fliops  are  the  property  of  the  Khan,  and  are  rent- 
ed to  the  merchants  at  a  very  eafy  monthly  rate.  ,  Leading  out  of  this  bazar  is  a 
fpacious  caravanferay,  of  an  oftagon  form,  built  of  brick  ;  the  entrance  through  a 
handfome  arched  gate-way :  in  the  centre  is  a  place  for  the  baggage  and  merchan- 
dife  and  on  the  fides  above  and  below  commodious  apartments  for  the  merchants 
and'travellevs  •,  thefe  are  alfo  rented  at  a  moderate  monthly  fum.  About  the  centre 
of  the  above  mentioned  bazar,  is  another  fpacious  caravanferay  of  a  fquare  form,  the 
front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  blue  and  white  enamelled  work,  reprefenting 
China  ware,  and  has  a  pleafmg  effea  to  the  eye.  c  ^    r.   r  .c 

The  cities  o^  Ormus  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  or  the  rerlian  Gulr,  were 
formerly  places  of  great  commerce  and  importance.  The  Englifli  and  other  Euro- 
peans have  faftories  at  Gombroon,  where  they  trade  with  the  Perfians,  Arabians, 
Banyans,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  who  come  hither  with  the  caravans  which 
fet  out  from  various  inland  cities  of  Afia,  under  the  convoy  of  guards. 
•  Mosques  and  bagnios.]  I  thought  proper  to  place  them  here  under  a  general 
head,  as  their  architefture  is  pretty  much  the  fame  all  over  the  Mahomedan  coun- 
tries. 

Mofques  are  rehgious  buildings,  fquare,  and  generally  of  ftone :  before  the 
chief  o-ate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round 
it,  whofe  roof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  Thofe  galleries  ferve  for  places  af 
ablution  before  the  Mahomedans  go  into  the  mofque.  About  every  mofque  there 
are  fix  hio-h  towers,  called  minarets,  each  of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries, 
one  above  another.  Thefe  towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,  are  covered  with  lead, 
and  adorned  with  wilding  and  other  ornaments;  and  from  thence,  inftead  of  a  bell, 
the  people  are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  officers  appointed  for  thatpurpofe.  No 
woman  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mofques  :  nor  can  a  man  with  his  flioes  orftockings 
on.  Near  moft  mofques  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  ftrangers  during  three  days ; 
and  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  with  conveniencies  for  reading  the  Koran,  and  praying. 

The  city  of  Shirau:z  is  adorned  (according  to_  Mr.  Francklin)  with  many  fine 
mofques,  particularly  that  bui\t  by  the  late  Kherim  Khan,  which  is  a  noble  one. 
Being  ve'ry  well  difguifed,  fays  our  traveller,  in  my  Perfian  drefs,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  the  building  unobferved  :  it  is  of  a  fquare  form  ;  in  the  centre  is 
a  ftone  refer  voir  of  water,  made  for  performing  the  neceflary  ablutions,  previous  to 
prayer  ;  on  the  four  fides  of  the  building  are  arched  apartments  allotted  for  devo- 
tion, fo'me  of  the  fronts  of  which  are  covered  with  China  tiles  ;  but  Kherim  Khan 
dvin'o-  before  the  work  was  completed,  the  remainder  has  been  made  up  with  a 
blue'and  white  enamelled  work.  Within  the  apartments,  on  the  walls,  on  each 
fide,  are  engraved  various  fentcnces  from  the  Koran,  in  the  Nulhki  charafter ;  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  fquare  is  a  large  dome  with  a  cupola  at  top,  which  is  the 
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particular  place  appropriated  for  the  devotion  of  the  Vakeel,  or  for  the  fovereign 
hinifelt :  this  is  lined  throughout  with  white  marble,  ornamented  with  the  curious 
blue  and  gold  artificial  lapis  lazuli,  and  has  three  large  filver  lamps  fufpended  from 
the  root  of  the  dome.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  another  mofque,  which  the 
Perfians  call  the  Musjidi  Noo,  or  the  New  Mofque  ;  but  its  date  is  nearly  coeval 
with  the  city  itfelf,  at  leaft  fnice  it  has  been  inhabited  by  Mahomedans :  it  is  a 
fquare  building  of  a  noble  fize,  and  has  apartments  for  prayer  on  each  fide  ;  in 
them  are  many  infcriptions  in  the  old  Cufick  charatler,  which  of  themfelves  denote 
the  antiquity  of  the  place. 

The  bagnios  in  the  Mahomedan  countries  are  wonderfully  well  conflrufted. 
Sometimes  they  are  fquare,  but  oftener  circular,  built  of  white  well-polilhed  ftone 
or  marble.  Each  bagnio  contains  three  rooms ;  the  firil:  for  dreffing  and  undrefl- 
ing  ;  the  fecond  contains  the  water,  and  the  third  the  bath ;  all  of  them  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble.  The  operation  of  the  bath  is  very  curious,  but 
wholefome  ;  though  to  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  it,  it  is  painful.  The  waiter  rubs 
the  patient  with  great  vigour,  then  handles  and  rtretches  his  limbs  as  if  he  was 
diflocating  every  bone  in  the  body ;  all  which  exercifes  are,  in  thofe  inert  warm 
countries,  very  conducive  to  health.  In  public  bagnios,  the  men  bathe  from- 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon ;  when  all  male  attendants  being  removed,  the 
ladies  fucceed,  and  upon  coming  out  of  the  bath  difplay  their  fineft  cloaths. 

I  might  here  attempt  to  defcribe  the  eaftern  feraglios  or  harams,  the  women's 
apartments ;  which,  from  the  moft  credible  accounts,  are  contrived  according  to- 
the  tafte  and  conveniency  of  the  owner,  and  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  apart- 
ments, which  are  feldom  or  never  entered  by  ftrangers ;  and  there  is  no  country 
where  women  are  fo  ftridily  guarded  as  among  the  great  men  in  Perlia. 

Police.]  The  police  in  Shirauz,  as  well  as  all  over  Perfia,  is  very  good.  At' 
fun-fet  the  gates  of  the  city  are  fliut ;  no  perfon  whatever  is  permitted  either  to  come 
in  or  go  out  during  the  night,  the  keys  of  the  different  gates  being  always  fent  to^ 
the  Hakim  or  Governor,  and  remaining  with  him  until  morning.  During  the 
night,  three  tiblas  or  drums  are  beaten  at  three  different  times ;  the  firfl  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  fecond  at  nine,  and  the  third  at  half  paft  ten.  After  the  third  tibia 
has  founded,  all  perfons  whatfoever  found  in  the  ftreets  by  the  Daroga,  or  judge  of 
the  police,  or  by  any  of  his  people,  are  inflantly  taken  up,  and  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  confinement,  where  they  are  detained  until  next  morning,  when  they  are  carried 
before  the  Hakim;  and  if  they  cannot  give  a  very  good  account  of  themfelves,  are 
punilhed,  either  by  the  baflinado,  or  a  fine. 

Civil  matters  are  all  determined  by  the  Cazi,  and  ecclefiaftical  ones  (particular- 
ly divorces)  by  the  Sheick  al  Sellaum,  or  head  of  the  faith,  an  ofiice  anfwering  tO' 
that  of  Mufti  in  Turkey.  Juflice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia  in  a  very  fummary  manner 
the  fentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  always  put  into  execution  on  the  fpot. 
Theft  is  generally  puniflied  with  the  lofsof  nofe  and  ears  y  robbing  on  the  road,  by 
ripping  up  the  bellv  of  the  criminal,  in  which  fituation  he  is  expofed  upon  a  gibbet 
in  one  of  the  moft  public  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  le  ft  until  he  expires  in  torment  j, 
a  dreadful  punilhment,  but  it  renders  robberies  in  Perfia  very  uncommon. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  Perfians  equal,  if  not  exceed,  all  the 
manufafturers  in  the  world  in  filk,  woollen,  mohair,  carpets,  and  leather.  Their, 
works  m  thefe  join  fancy,  tafiie,  and  elegance,  to  richnefs,  neatnefs,  and  fliew.. 
Their  dying  excels  that  of  Europe.  Their  filver  and  gold  laces,  and  threads,  are 
adm.irable  for  preferving  their  luflre.  Their  embroideries  and  horfe  furniture  are 
unrivalled  ;  nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  pottery  and  window-glafs  manufadures. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  carpenters  are  unfiiilful,  which  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
fcarcity  of  timber  all  over  Perfia.    Their  jewellers  and  goldfmiths  are  cl unify 
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workmen  j  and  they  are  ignorant  of  lock-making,  and  the  manufaSlure  of  lookng- 
glaffes. 

The  trade  of  the  Perfians,  who  have  little  or  no  fliipping  of  their  own,  is  carried 
on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That  with  the  Englifli  and  other  nations,  by  the  gulf  of 
Ormus  at  Gombroon,  was  the  moft  gainful  they  had  ;  but  perpetual  wars  have 
ruined  their  commerce.  The  great  fcheme  of  the  Englitli,  in  trading  with  the 
Perfians  through  Ruffia,  promifed  vaft  advantages  to  both  nations,  but  it  has  hi- 
therto anfwered  the  expe£tations  of  neither.  Perhaps  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  is 
not  fond  of  fuffering  the  Englifli  to  eftablifli  themfelves  upon  the  Cafpian  fea,  the 
navigation  of  which  is  now  polTeffed  by  the  Rufiians. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Both  thefe  are  extremely  precarious,  as 
refting  in  the  breaft  of  a  defpot.  The  Perfians,  however,  had  fome  fundamental 
r-ules  of  government.  They  excluded  from  their  throne  females,  but  not  their 
male  progeny.  Blindnefs  likewife  was  a  difqualification  for  the  royal  fucceffion. 
In  other  refpefts  the  king's  will  was  a  law  for  the  people.  The  inftances  that 
have  been  given  of  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities  pra6lifed  by  the  Mahomedan 
kings  of  Perfia,  are  almoft  incredible,  efpecially  during  the  two  laft  centuries. 
The  reafon  given  to  the  Chriftian  ambaffadors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  one  of  their  moft 
celebrated  princes,  was,  that  the  Perfians  were  fuch  brutes,  and  fo  infenfible  by 
'  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  governed  without  the  exercife  of  exemplary  cruel- 
ties. But  this  was  only  a  wretched  and  ill-grounded  apology  for  his  own  barba- 
rity. The  favourites  of  the  prince,  female  as  well  as  male,  are  his  only  coun-' 
fellors,  and  the  fmalleft  difobedience  to  their  will  is  attended  with  immediate 
death.  The  Perfians  have  no  degrees  of  nobility.  The  king  has  been  known  to 
prefer  a  younger  fon  to  his  throne,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  elder  brother. 

Revenues.]  The  king  claims  one-t^ird  of  the  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits  of  his 
fabjefts,  and  likewife  a  third  of  filk  and  cotton.  No  rank  or  condition  of  Perfians 
is  exempted  from  fevere  taxations  and  fervices.  The  governors  of  provinces  have 
particular  lands  affigned  to  them  for  maintaining  their  retinues  and  troops ;  and  the 
crown-lands  defray  the  expences  of  the  court,  king's  houlliold,  and  great  officers 
of  ftate.  The  water  that  is  let  into  fields  and  gardens  is  fubje£t  to  a  tax,  and 
foreigners,  who  are  not  Mahomedans,  pay  each  a  ducat  a  head.  The  revenues 
of  Perfia  are  therefore  very  great,  but  have  never  been  afcertained  with  any  tole- 
rable accuracy. 

Military  strength.]  This  confifted  formerly  of  cavalry,  which,  in  its  pre- 
fent  ftate,  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Turks.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  however,  their  kings  have  raifed  bodies  of  infantry.  The  regular  troops 
of  both  brought  to  the  field,  even  under  Kouli  Khan,  did  not  exceed  60,000 ; 
but,  according  to  the  modern  hiftories  of  Perfia,  they  are  eafily  recruited  in  cafe 
of  a  defeat.  The  Perfians  have  few  fortified  towns ;  nor  had  they  any  fliips  of 
war  until  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  navy  ;  but  fince  his  death  we  hear  no  more  of 
their  fleet. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  arms  of  the  Perfian  monarch  are  a  lion  couchant  look- 
ing at  the  rifing  fun.  His  title  is  Shah,  or  the  Difpofer  of , Kingdoms.  Shah  or  Khan, 
and  Sultan,  which  he  afihmes  likewife,  are  Tartar  titles.  To  a£ts  of  ftate  the  Per- 
fian monarch  does  not  fubfcribe  his  name,  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner.  This 
aEi  is  given  by  him  zvjiom  the  univerje  obeys. 

History.]  The  Perfian  empire  facceeded  the  AflTyrian  or  Babylonian;  Cyrus 
laid  its  foundation  about  556  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  reftored  the  Ifraelites,  who 
had  been  captives  at  Babylon,  to  liberty.  The  firft  dynafty  ended  in  the  perfon  of 
Darius,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  329  years  before  Chrift.  Alexander's 
empire  was  divided  among  his  generals,  whofe  defcendants  in  lefs  than  three  cen- 
turies 
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tunes  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Thefe  lafl,  however,  never  fully  fubdiieoi 
Ferlia,  and  the  natives  had  princes  of"  their  own,  from  Arfaces,  called  Ariacidie, 
who  more  than  once  defeated  the  Roman  legions.  The  fucceffors  of  thofe  princes 
furvived  the  Roman  empire  itfelf;  but  were  fubdued  by  the  famous  Tamerlane, 
whofe  poiferity  were  fapplanted  by  a  dodor  ot  law,  Cheki  Adir,  the  anccftor  of 
the  Sefi  or  Sophi  family,  and  who  pretended  to  be  defcended  from  Mahomet  him- 
felf.  His  fucceflbrs,  named  Sophis,  though  fome  of  them  were  valiant  and 
politic,  and  enlarged  the  empire,  rendered  themfelves  odious  by  their  crulety  *, 
ignorance  and  indolence,  which  brought  them  into  fuch  difrepute  with  their 
fabje8s,  barbarous  as  they  were,  that  Haffein,  a  prince  of  the  Sefi  race,  who 
fucceeded  in  1694,  was  murdered  by  Mahmud,  fon  and  fucceffor  to  the  famous 
Miriweis;  as  Mahmud  himfelf  was  by  Efref,  one  of  his  general  officers,  whoufurp- 
ed  the  throne.  Prince  Tahmas,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sefi  family,  had  efcaped 
from  the  rebels,  and  affembling  an  army,  took  into  his  fervice  Nadir  Shah,  who 
defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and  re-annexed  to  the  Perfian  monarchy  all  the  places 
difmembered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  during  their  late  rebellions.  At  lalT: 
the  fecret  ambition  of  Nadir  broke  out,  and  after  afTuming  the  name  of  Tahmas 
Kouli  Khan,  and  pretending  that  hisfervices  were  not fufficiently  rewarded,  here- 
belled  againft  his  fovereign,  made  him  a  prifoner,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  put  him 
to  death. 

This  ufurper  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Shah  Nadir. 
His  expedition  into  Indollan,  and  the  amazing  booty  he  m.ade  there,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  defcription  of  that  country.  He  next  conquered  Ufbec  Tartary ; 
but  was  not  fo  faccefsful  againft  the  Dagheftan  Tartars,  whofe  country  is  almoft 
inaccelTible.  He  beat  the  Turks  in  feveral  engagements,  but  was  unable  to  take. 
Bagdad.  The  great  principle  of  his  government  was  to  ftrike  terror  into  all  his. 
fubie6h  by  the  moft  cruel  executions.  His  conducl  became  fo  intolerable,  that 
it  was  thought  his  brain  was  touched;  and  he  was  affalilnated  in  his  own  tent 
by  his  chief  officers  and  his  relations,  in  the  year  1747.  Many  pretenders,  upon 
his  death,  ilarted  up  ;  and  the  confulion  which  prevailed  through  the  whole  country, 
from  the  death  of  Nadir,  until  the  fettlement  ot  Kcrim  Khan,  prevented  all  at- 
tempts of  literature,  arts,  and  fciences.  During  this  interval,  the  whole  empire 
of  Perfia  was  in  arms;  diffi^^rent  parties  in  difterent  provinces  of  the. kingdom 
ftruggling  for  power,  and  each  endeavouring  to  render  himfelf  independent,  tor- 
rents of  blood  were  filed,  and  the  moft  fliocking  crimes  were  committed.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country,  from  Gombroon  to  Ruffia,  prefents  to  the  view  thou- 
fands  of  inftances  of  the  mifery  and  devaftation  which  y/ere  occafioned  by  thefe 
commotions. 

From  the  accounts  we  ha,ve  been  able  to  colleo;,  the  feries  of  pretenders  to  the 
throne  of  Perfia,  from  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  undl  the  fmal  eftabliihment  of  Ke- 
rim  Khan's  government  was  no  lefs  than  nine,  including  himfelf.  Kerim  Khan 
Zund  was  a  favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in 


*  Theiaflances  of  wanton  cruelty,  and  the  moft 
favage  barbarity,  recorded  of  fome  of  the  kings  of 
jPerfia,  are  fhocking  to  humanity,  and  a  ftriking 
evidence  of  the  calamities  occafioned  by  deipotic 
power.  Shah  Abbas,  furnamed  the  Great,  having 
three  fons,  caiifed  the  eyes  of  the  two  youngelt 
to  be  pat  out,  and  afterwards  put  ihe  elueft  to 
death.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon,  who 
began  his  reign  bv  depriving  bi-s  or.ly  brother  of 
hifeves.  He  alfo  cafi  from  a  rock  his  two  uncles, 
who  had  before  been  biinded  by  order  of  Shah 


Abbas.  The  inftances  of  his  cruelty  were  innu- 
merable ;  he  buried  aiive  forty-four  women  of  his 
laram,  though,  when  he  was' not  hunting,  or  over 
his  ciip.s,  he  ufed  to  i  afa  his  time  with  them. 
Seffie,  or  S!ilim,in,  v;ho  afcendcd  the  throne  of 
Perfia  in  1660,  and  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  when  he 
was  intoxicated  either  with  wine  or  anger,  often 
ordered  the  hands,  feet,  ears,  and  nofes  of  thofo 
near  hini  to  he  cut  off,  their  eyes  to  be  plucked 
out,  or  their  lives  to  be  facrifictd,  as  if  it  \\'ere  his 
paftime, 
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the  fouthern  provinces.  Shir^uz  and  other  places  had  declared  for  him.  He 
found  means,  at  laft,  after  various  encounters  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  completely 
to  fubdue  his  rivals,  and  finally  to  eftabliOi  himfelf  as  ruler  of  all  Perfia.  He 
continued  in  power  about  thirty  years,  the  latter  part  of  which  he  governed  Perfia 
under  the  appellation  of  Vakeel,  or  regent ;  for  he  never  would  receive  the  title  of 
Shah.  He  made  Shirauz  the  chief  city  of  his  refidence,  in  gratitude  for  the  aflift- 
auce  he  had  received  from  its  inhabitants.  He  died  in  the  year  1779,  in  the  eigh- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  all  his  fubje£ls.  His  charafter  is  moft  deferv^ 
edly  celebrated  for  the  public  buildings  which  he  erefted,  and  the  excellent  po- 
lice which  he  maintained,  fo  that  during  his  whole  reign  there  was  not  in  Shirauz 
a  fmgle  riot  produftive  of  bloodflied  ;  belides  thefe  merits,  his  averfion  to  fevere  pu- 
nifnments,  his  liberality  and  kindnefs  to  the  poor,  his  partiality  for  Europeans,  and' 
his  encouragement  of  trade,  togeather  with  his  great  military  abilities  and  per- 
fonal  courage,  rendered  him  not  only  beloved  by  his  own  fubjefts,  but  greatly  re- 
fpefted  by  foreign  powers.  . 

From  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  to  the  prefent  time,  a  variety  of  competitors 
have  been  defirous  of  filling  the  throne  of  Perfia,  Of  thefe  we  fhall  only  mention 
the  two  principal.  Akau  Mahomet  Khan  keeps  pofiTeffion  of  the  provinces  of  Ma- 
zanderan  and  Ghilan,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Ifpahan,  Plamadan,  and  Tauris,  where 
he  is  acknowledged  as  fovereign.  Jaafar  Khan;  has  pofTeflion  of  the  city  of  Shirauz, 
and  the  provinces  of  Beaboon  and  Shufter  :  he  alfo  receives  an^annual  prefent  from 
the  province  of.  Carmania,  and  another  from  the  city  of  Yezd  ;  Abu  Shehr  and 
Lar  alfo  fend  him  tribute.-  ■ 

Jaafar  Khan  is  a  middle-aged  man,  very  corpulent,  and  has  a  caft  in  his  right 
eye  :  he  is  very  mild  in  his  difpofition,  and  juft  in  his  gov£rnment.  In  Shirauz  he 
keeps  up  a  mofi:  excellent  police.  He  is  very  kind  and  obliging  to  llrangers  in 
general,  and  to  the  Englifh  in  particular.  Of  the  two  competitors  who  at  prefent 
contend  for  the  government  of  Perfia,  he  is  the  mofi:  likely,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs 
againfi:  his  opponent,  to  refi:ore  the  country  to  a  peaceful  and  happy  fi:ate ;  but  it 
will  require  a  long  fpace  of  time  to  recover  it  from  the  calamities  into  which  the 
different  revolutions  have  brought  it :— a  country,  if  an  Oriental  metaphor  may  be 

allowed,  once  blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  fair  and  flourifliing  to  the  eye;  

now,  fad  reverfe  !  defpoiled  and  leaflefs  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  war,  and  defolatino- 
contention. 

Intelligence  was  received  at  Conflantinople  in  December  1793,  that  Jaaflar 
Khan  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Mahomed  Khan,  who  entered  into  the 
poifeflion  of  his  dominions  This  new  Perfian  ufurper  is  now  threatening  the  Turk- 
ifli  dominions  with  a  powerful  invafion. 


A         R         A         B        I  A, 
Situation   and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles, 

lA'iol  f  5 ;  and  60  eaft  lonsitude.  7 

Breadth  1200 1  i  12  and  30  north  latitude.  1  7oo,ooo. 


Length 


Boundaries.]  ROUNDED  by  Turkey  on_  the  North  ;  by  the  gulfs  of  Perfia 
3lJ      Baflora,  and  Ormus,  which  feparate  it  from  Perfia,  on 
the  Eafl; ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  South  3  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  divides  it  fi-oni 
Afiicaj  on  the  Welt. 

Divifions. 
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Dlvifions.  Subdiviflons. 
I.   Arabia  Petrsa,  N.  |   


2.  Arabia  Deferta,  in  the 
middle. 


Haggiaz  or  Mecca 


Tehama 
f  Mocha 


3.  Arabia  Feb'x,  S.  E. 


Hadramut 

Cafleen 

Segur 

Omap  or^Mufcat 
Jamama 
.  Bahara 


Chief  Towns. 
7  rSuEZ,  E.  Ion.  33-27. 
i  I     N.  lat.  29-50. 

'Mecca,  E.  Ion.  43-30. 
N.  lat.  21-20. 
'<  Siden 
Medina 
Dhafar 

Mocha,  E.  Ion.  44-4. 

N.  lat.  13-45. 
Sibit 

Hadramut 
-J  Cafleen 
Segur 
Mufcat 
Jamama 
Elealf 


Name.]  It  is  remarkable  that  this  country  has  always  preferved  its  ancient 
name.  The  word  ^r^^  fignifies  a  robber."  The  word  Saracen,  by  which  one  tribe 
is  called,  is  faid  to  fignify  both  a  thief  and^^an  inhabitant  of  the  defert.  Thefe 
names  juftly  belong  to  the  Arabians,  foathey  feldom  Jet' aily  merchandife  pafs  un- 
diminiilied  through  their  country. ^  ,  >' 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and^Horeb,  lying  in  Arabia  Petreea, 
eafl:  of  the  Red-fea,  and  thofe  called  Gabel  el  Ared)  in-  Arabia  Felix,  are  the  moft 
noted.  ' 

Rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  and  capes.]  There  are  few  fountains,  fprings,  or 
rivers  in  this  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  waflies  the  north-eaft  limits 
of  it.  It  is  almoll  furrounded  with  feas ;  as  the  Indian-Ocean,  the  Red-Sea,  the 
gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus.  The  chief  capes  or  promontories  are  thofe  of  Rofalgate 
and  r\Iufledon. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  produce.]    As  a  confiderable  part  of  this  countrv 
lies  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  paffes  over  Arabia  Felix, 
the  air  is  excelhvely  dry  and  fukry,  and  the  country  is  fubjefit  to  hot,  noxious,  and 
deadly  winds,  like  thofe  t)n  the  oppofite  iTiores  of  Ferfia.    The  foil,  in  fome  parts, 
is  nothing  more  than  immenfe  fands,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  roll  like 
the  troubled  ocean,  and  fometimes  form  mountains  by  which  whole  caravans  have 
been  buried  or  loft.    In  thefe  deferts,  the  caravans,  having  no  tracks,  are  guided, 
as  at  fea,  by  a  compafs,  or  by  the  ftars,  for  they  travel  chiefly  in  the  night.  Here, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  are  no  paftures  clothed  with  flocks,  nor  vallies  Handing  thick  with 
corn  ;  here  are  no  vineyards  or  olive-yards :   but  the  whole  is  a  lonefome  defoiate 
wildernefs,  no  otherways  diverfified  than  by  plains  covered  with  fand,  and  moun- 
tains that  are  made  up  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.    Neither  is  this  country 
ever,  unlefs  fometimes  at  the  equinoxes,  refreihed  with  rain;  and  the  intenfencfs 
of  the  cold  in  the  night  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  heat  in  the  day-time.  But 
the  fouthern  part  of  Arabia,  defervedly  called  the  Happy,  is  bleflcd  with  an  excel- 
lent foil,  and,  in  general,  is  very  fertile.    'Inhere  the  cultivated  lands,  wh.ch  are 
chiefly  about  the  tov.-ns  near  the  fea-coaft,  produce  balm  of  Gilead,  manna,  mynh, 
caiiia,  aloes,  frankincesife,  fpikenard,  and  other  valuable  gums  ;  cinnamon,  pepper, 
cardamom,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits  i  honey  a.id  vvnx 
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in  plenty,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  This  country  is  famous  for  its 
eotfee  and  its  dates.  There  are  few  trees  fit  for  timber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood 
of  any  kind. 

Animals.]  The  moilufeful  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels  and  dromedaries;  ani- 
mals fo  formed,  that  they  can  throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  ftomach  into  their  throat, 
by  which  means  they  can  travel  the  parched  deferts  fix  or  eight  days  without  water. 
The  camels  ufually  carry  8oolb.  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  taken  off 
during  the  whole  journey,  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to  reft,  and  in  due  time 
rife  with  their  load.  The  dromedary  is  a  fmall  camel  with  two  bunches  on  its 
back,  and  remarkably  fwift.  It  is  an  obfervation  among  the  Arabs,  that  wherever 
there  are  trees,  the  water  is  not  far  off;  and  when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their 
camels  will  fmell  it  at  a  diltance,  and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.  The 
Arabian  horfes  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve  the 
breed  of  the  Englifn.  They  are  only  fit  for  the  faddle,  and  are  admired  for  their 
nmke  as  much  as  for  their  fvviftnefs  and  high  mettle.  The  fineft  breed  is  in  the 
kingdom  of  Simnaa,  in  which  Mocha  is  fituated. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  \  The  Arabians,  like  moll  nations  of  Afia,  are  of  a 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DRESS.  S middle  ftature,  thin,  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are  fwift  of  foot,  excellent  horfemen,  expert  at  the 
bow  and  lance,  and,  fince  they  became  acquainted  with  fire-arms,  good  markfmen. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country  have  in  all  ages  lived  in  tents,  and  removed 
from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  fuch  thieves,  that  travellers  and  pilgrims  are  ftruck 
with  terror  on  approaching  the  defert.  Thofe  robbers,,  headed  by  a  captain,  tra- 
verfe  the  country  in  confiderable  troops  on  horfeback,  to  affault  and  plunder  the 
caravans  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  fo  late  as  the  year  1750,  a  body  of  50,000  Ara- 
bians attacked  a  caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  killed 
about  60,000  perfons,  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable,  though  efcorted 
by  a  Turkifh  army.    On  the  fea-coaft  their  piracies  are  well  known,  for  they  make 

prize  of  every  veffel  they  can  mafter,  of  whatever  nation,  unlefs  they  receive  a 

fubfidy  either  in  money  or  commodities.^ 

The  habit  of  the  roving  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue  fliirt,  tied  about  them  with  a 

white  fafh  or  girdle ;  and  fome  of  them  have  a  velt  of  furs  or  flieep-{kins  over  it ; 

they  alfo  wear  drawers,  and  fometiraes  flippers,  but  no  ftockings ;  and  have  a  cap 

or  turban  on  their  head.  Many  of  them  go  almoft  naked  ;  but  the  women,  as  in  eaft- 

ern  countries,  are  fo  wrapped  up,  that  nothing  can  be  difcerned  but  their  eyes. 

Like  other  Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  manner  of  fiefh,  except  that  of  hogs  ; 

and  prefer  the  tlelh  of  camels,  as  we  prefer  venifon,  to  other  meat.    They  take  care 

to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flefli,  as  the  Jews  do,  and,  like  them,refufe  fuch  fiflias 

have  no  fcales.    Coffee  and  tea,  water,  and  flierbet  made  of  oranges,  water,  and 

fugar,  is  their  ufual  drink :  they  have  no  ftrong  liquors. 

Religion.]    Many  of  the  wild  Arabs  are  flill  Pagans,  but  the  people  in  general 

profefs  Mahometanifm  ;  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  following 

fiiftory. 

Learning  and  language.]  Though  the  Arabians  in  former  ages  were  fa- 
mous for  their  learning  and  fkill  in  the  liberal  arts,  there  is  fcarcely  a  country  at  pre- 
fent  where  the  people  are  fo  univerfally  ignorant.  The  vulgar  language  ufed  in  the 
three  Arabias  is  the  Arabefk,  or  corrupt  Arabian,  which  is  likev^ife  fpoken,  with 
fome  variation  of  dialed,  over  great  part  of  the  Eaft,  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  dialeft  of 
,  the  Hebrew,  and  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  accounted  the  richeft,  moft  energetic  and 
p  copious 
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copious  language  In  the  world,  is  taught  In  theirfchools,  as  Greek  and  Latin  is  among 
Europeans,  and  ufed  by  Mahometans  in  their  worfliip  ;  for  as  the  Koran  was  writ- 
■ten  in  this  language,  they  will  not  futfer  it  to  be  read  in  any  other  :  they  look  upon 
it  to  have  been  the  language  of  Paradife,  and  think  no  man  can  be  mafter  of  it 
without  a  miracle,  as  conlifting  of  feveral  millions  of  words.  The  books  which 
treat  of  it,  fay  they  have  no  fewer  than  a  thoufand  terms  to  exprefs  the  word 
comely  and  five  hundred  for  that  of  lion. 

In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  fufpended  on  its  walls  and  gates,  are  fcven  Arabian 
poems,  called  the  Moalakat,  a  fine  fpecimen  of  Oriental  poetry,  as  to  the  dra- 
matic palloral,  which  has  been  lately  tranfiated  into  Englilli  by  lir  William  Jones. 
The  following  llanzas  of  one  of  the  poems  are  tranfcribed,  as  they  ferve  to  gratify 
literary  curiclity,  and  alfo  difplay  a  lively  and  entertaining  view  of  the  Arabian 
cuftoms  and  modes  of  living  : 

1.  "  Defolate  are  the  manfions  of  the  fair,  the  Nations  in  Minia,  where  they 
refted,  and  thole  where  they  fixed  their  abodes !  Wild  are  the  hills  of  Goul, 
and  deferted  is  the  fummit  of  Rijaam. 

2.  The  canabs  ot  Rayaan  are  deftroyed :  the  remains  of  them  are  laid  bare,  and 
fmoothed  by  the  floods,  like  charatlers  engraved  on  the  folid  rocks. 

3.  Dear  ruins  !  many  a  year  has  been  clofed,  many  a  month,  holy  and  unhallow- 
ed, has  elapfed  fince  I  exchanged  tender  vows  with  the  fair  inhabitants. 

4.  The  rainy  conllellations  of  fpring  have  made  their  hills  green  and  luxuriant  : 
The  drops  from  the  thunder-cloiids  have  drenched  them  with  profufe  as  well 
as  with  gentle  fhowers  : 

c^.  Showers  from  every  nightly  cloud,  from  every  cloud  veiling  the  horizon  at  day- 
break, and  trom  every  evening  cloud,  refponfive  with  hoarfe  murmurs. 

6.  Here  the  wild  eringo  plants  raife  their  head ;  here  the  antelopes  bring  forth 
their  young  by  the  fides  of  the  valley ;  and  here  the  oftriches  dr-op  their  eggs. 

7.  The  large-eyed  wild  cows  lie  fuckling  their  young  a  few  days  old:  their 
voung,  who  will  foon  become  a  herd  on  the  plain. 

8.  The  torrents  have  cleared  the  rubbifli,  and  difclofed  the  traces  of  habitations, 
as  the  reeds  of  a  writer  reftore  efiaced  letters  in  a  book  : 

9.  Or  as  the  black  dull,  fprinkled  over  the  varied  marks  on  a  fair  hand,  brings 
to  view,  with  a  brighter  tint,  the  blue  ftains  of  woad. 

10.  I  ftood  alking  news  of  the  ruins  concerning  their  lovely  habitants;  but  what 
avail  my  quellions  to  dreary  rocks,  who  anfwer  them  only  by  their  echo  ? 

11.  In  the  plains,  which  now  are  naked,  a  populous  city  once  dwelled  :  but  they 
decamped  at  early  dawn,  and  nothing  of  them  remains  but  the  camels  which 
encircled  their  tents,  and  the  Thumaam-plants,  with  which  they  were  re- 
paired. 

12.  How  were  thy  tender  affeftions  raifcd,  when  the  damfels  of  the  tribe  departed  ; 
yA^cx\  they  hid  themfeives  in  carriages  of  cotton,  like  antelopes  in  their  lair; 
and  the  tents,  as  they  were  ftruck,  gave  a  piercing  found  ! 

13.  Ihey  were  concealed  in  vehicles,  whofe  fides  were  well  covered  with  awn- 
ings and  carpets,  with  fine-fpun  curtains,  and  pictured  veils. 

14.  A  company  of  maidens  were  feated  in  them,  with  black-eyes,  and  graceful 
motions,  like  the  wild  heifers  of  Tuda,  or  the  roes  of  Wegera,  tenderly 
gazing  on  their  young. 

1^.  They  haftened  their  camels,  till  the  fultry  vapour  gradually  Hole  them  from 
thy  light ;  and  they  feemed  to  pafs  through  a  vale  wild  with  tamariflvs,  and 
rough  with  large  ftone,  like  the  valley  of  Be/JIia" 
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The  Pater-nofter  in  the  Arabic  is  as  follows:  Ahuna  elladhi  fi-ffamwat ;  jethaddas 
ejmdc ;  tati  malacutac  :  taouri  mafchiatic,  cama  Ji-jjama  ;  kedhalec  ala  lardh  anting  chob- 
zena  kefatna  taum  beiaum ;  wagfor  lena  donubena,  zvachataina,  cama  nogfor  nachna  lemen 
acadoina;  wald  tadalhckahia  fihajarib  ;  laken  mejjina  me  nnefcJierir.  Amen. 

Chief  cities,  curiosities,")     What  is  called  the  Defert  of  Sinai,  is  a  beau- 
AND  ARTS.  3  tiful  plain  near  nine  miles  long,  and  above  three 

in  breadth :  it  lies  open  to  the  north-eaft,  but  to  the  fouthward  is  clofed  by  fome 
of  the  lov/er  eminences  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  other  parts  of  that  mountain  make 
fuch  encroachments  upon  the  plain  as  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  fufficiently 
capacious  to  receive  the  whole  camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 

From  Mount  Sinai  may  be  feen  Mount  Horeb,  where  Mofes  kept  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  when  he  faw  the  burning  bufli.  On  thofe  mountains, 
are  many  chapels  and  cells,  polTeffed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  monks,  who,  like  the 
religious  of  Jerufalem,  pretend  to  fliew  the  very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranf- 
action  recorded  in  fcripture  happened.  The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocha, 
Aden,  Mufchat,  Suez,  and  Jiddah  or  Gedda. 

Mocha  is  well  built,  thehoufes  lofty,  and  forts  covered  with  a  chinam  or  ftucco 
that  give  a  dazzling  whitenefs  to  them.  The  harbour  is  femicircular,  the  circuit 
of  the  wall  is  two  miles,  and  there  are  feveral  handfome  mofques  in  the  city.  Suez, 
the  Arfinoe  of  the  ancients,  is  furrounded  by  the  defert,  and  but  a  mean  ill-built 
place.  The  fnips  are  forced  to  anchor  a  league  from  the  town,  to  which  the 
leading  channel  has  only  about  nine  feet  water.  Jiddah  is  the  place  of  the  great- 
elt  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  there  the  commerce  between  Arabia  and  Europe 
meets  and  is  interchanged,  the  former  fending  her"  gums,  drugs,  coffee,  &c.  and 
from  Europe  come  cloths,  iron,  furs,  and  other  articles,  by  the  way  of  Cairo.  The 
revenues  of  thefe,  with  the  profits  of  the  port,  are  fhared  by  the  grand-fignior  and 
the  xeriff  of  Mecca,  to  whom  jointly  this  place  belongs. 

Mecca,  the  capital  of  all  Arabia,  and  Medina,  deferve  particular  notice.  At 
Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomed,  is  the  moil  magnificent  mofque  or  temple  in 
the  Turkifli  dominions :  its  lofty  roof,  raifed  in  fafliion  of  a  dome,  and  covered  with 
gold,  with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  are  confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance. 
The  mofque  hath  a  hundred  gates,  with  a  window  over  each  ;  and  the  whole 
building  within  is  decorated  with  gildings  and  tapellry.  The  number  of  pilgrims 
who  yearly  vilit  this  place  is  prodigious,  becaufe  every  good  muifulman  ought  to 
come  hither  once  in  his  life-time,  or  fend  a  deputy.  At  Medina,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  city  to  which  Mahomed  fled  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
Mecca,  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  is  a  ftately  mofque,  fupported  by 
400  pillars,  and  furniihed  with  300  fi-lver^  lamps,  Vv'hich  are  continually  burning. 
It  is  called  the  Moji  Holy  by  the  Turks,  b'ecaufe  in  it  is  placed  the  coffin  of  their 
prophet  Mahomed,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  filver  tiiTue, 
which  the  bafiiaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the  grand-fignior,  renews  every  year,  'ihe 
came!  which  carries  it,  derives  a  fort  of  fan6tity  from  this  office,  and  is  never  to  be 
ukd  in  any  drudgery  afterwards,  Over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is  a  rich  golden 
.crefcent,  curiouiiy.wrou^fiit,  and  adorned  vvith  precious  Hones.  Thither  the  pil- 
"■riiiis  refort,  as  to  Mecca,  but  not  in  fuch  numbers. 

Gove RN?*XENT.]  Ihe  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  under  the  government  of 
many  petty  priPiC*.::-,,  who  are  fiyled  xeriifs  or  im.ans,  ir.cluding  the  ofiices  of  kiiig 
and  priefl,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  califs' of  the  Saracens,  the  fucctilbrs  of  Ma- 
liomed.  Ihefe  n)onarchs  are  absolute,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals;  tie 
f.icceliion  is  hereditary,  and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  found  in  the  Koran, 
^ud  the  comments  upon  it.    The  northern  Arabs  ovve  fubjeftion  to  the  Turks,  and 
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are  governed  by  bafnaws  refiding  among  them  ;  yet  receive  large  gratuities  from 
the  grand-lignior  tcr  prctetling  the  pilgrims  that  pafs  through  their  country. 
The  Arabians  have  no  fcanding  regular  militia,  but  their  kings  command  both  the 
perfons  and  the  purfes  of  their  fubjefts,  as  the  necelFity  of  affairs  require. 

History.]    Ihe  hiftory  of  this  country  in  fome  meafure  differs  from  that  of 
all  others ;  for  as  the  flavery  and  fubjeftion  of  other  nations  make  a  great  part  of 
their  hiftory,  that  of  the  Arabs  is  entirely  compofed  of  their  conquefts  or  indepen- 
dence.   The  Arabs  are  defcended  from  iffimael,  of  whofe  poilerity  it  was  foretold, 
that  they  Ihould  be  invincible,  "  have  their  hand  againft  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  againft  theirs."    They  are  at  prefent,  and  have  remained  from  the  re- 
motefi:  ages,  daring  the  various  conquefts  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Tartars,  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  prediftion.    Toward  the  north,  and  the  fea- 
eoafts  of  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  are,  indeed,  kept  in  awe  by  the  Turks;  but  the 
wandering  tribes  in  the  fouthern  and  inland  parts  acknowledge  themfelves  fub- 
jefts  of  no  foreign  power,  and  do  not  fail  to  harrafs  and  annoy  all  frrangers  who 
come  into  their  country.    The  conquefts  of  the  Arabs  make  as  wonderful  a  part 
©f  their  hiftory,  as  the  independence  and  freedom  wliich  thej  have  ever  continued 
to  enjoy.    Thefe,  as  well  as  their  religion,  began  with  one  m.an,  whofe  character 
forms-  a  very  fingular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.    This  was  the  fa- 
mous-Mahomed,  a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  divifion  of  Arabia,  v/hich,  for 
the  luxuriancy  of  its  foil,  and  mild  temperature  of  its  climate,  has  ever  been  ef-- 
teemed  the  lovelieft  and  fweeteft  region  of  the  world,  and  is  diftinguiihed  by  the 
epithet  of  Happy. 

Ivlahomed  was  born  in  the  year  569,  in  the  reign  of  Jaftinian  11.  emperor  o£ 
Conftantinople.  Though  defcended  of  mean  parentage,  illiterate  and  poor,  he  was  • 
endowed  with  a  fubtile  genius,  like  thofe  of  the  fame  country,  and  pofielTed  a  de- 
gree of  enterprize  and  ambition  peculia:r  to  himfelf,  and  much  beyond  his  condi- 
tion. He  had  been  employed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle,  - Abuteleb,  . 
as  a  fadlor,  and  had  occafion,  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into  Syria,  Paleftine,  and 
Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  fervice  of  a  rich  merchanf,  upon  whofe 
death  he  married  his  widow,  Cadiga,  and  by  her  means  came  to  be  polleffed  of  great 
wealth  and  of  a  numerous  family.  During  his  peregrinations  into  Egypt  and  the 
Eaft,  he  had  obferved  the  vaft  variety  of  feels  in  religion,  whofe  hatred  againft 
each  other  was  ftrong  and  inveterate,  while  at  the  fame  time  there  were  many  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  agreed.  He  carefully  laid  hold  of  thefe 
particulars,  by  means  of  which,  and  by  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  love  of  power, 
riches,  and  pleafure,  paftions  univerfal  among  men,  he  expedled  to  raife  a  nevv'- fyf- 
tem  of  religion,  more  general  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  eftablilhed.  in 
this  defign  he  was  aflifted  by  a  Surgian  monk,  whofe  libertine  difpofition  had  made 
him  forfake  his  cloifter  and  profeffion,  and  engage  in  the  fervice  of  Cadiga,  with 
v/hom  he  remained  as  a  domeftic  when  Mahomed  was  taken  to  her  bed.  This 
monk  was  perfeftly  qualified,  by  his  great  learning,  for  fupplying  the  defeats  which 
his  mafter,  for  want  of  a  liberal  education,  laboured  under,  and  which  might  other- 
wife  have  proved  fatal  to  his  defign.  It  was  neceffary,  hov/ever,  that  the  religion 
they  purpofed  to  eftablifli  fhould  have  a  divine  fandlion,  and  for  this  purpofe  Ma- 
homed turned  a  calamity,  with  which  he  was  afflifted,  to  his  advantage.  He  was 
often  fubjedl  to  fits  of  the  epilepfy,  a  difeafe  which  thofe  whom  it  affliCls  are  de- 
firous  to  conceal;  Mahomed  gave  out,  therefore,  that  thefe  fits  were  trances,  into, 
which  he  was  miraculoufiy  throvm  by  God  Almighty,  during  which  he  was  in- 
ftrufted  in  his  will.  By  this  ftrange  ftory,  and  by  leading  a  retired,  abftemious, 
and  auftere  life,  he  eafily  acquired  a  charafter  for  fuperior  fanftity  among  his  ac- 
quaintance and. neighbours.    When  he  thought  himfelf  fufiiciently  fortified  by  the 
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numbers  and  the  entluifiafm  of  his  followers,  he  boldly  declared  hiirifelf  a  prophet, 
fent  bv  God  into  the  world,  not  only  to  teach  his  will,  but  to  compel  mankind  to 

obey  it.  _  .      -  .  .  - 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fyftera  fo 
narrow  as  only  to  comprehend  the  natives  of  liis  own  country.  His  mind,  though 
rude  and  enthufiaftic,  was  enlarged  by  travelling  into  diilant  lands,  whofe  genius 
and  manners  he  had  made  a  peculiar  ftudy.  He  propofed  that  his  religion  Ihould 
extend  over  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whofe  dottrines  and  prejudices  he 
had  taken  care  to  adapt  it.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaftern  countries 
were  at  this  time  much  addiftcd  to  the  opinions  of  Arius,  who  denied  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  co-equal  with  God  the  Father,  as  is  declared  in  the  Athanafian  creed. 
Egypt  and  Arabia  were  filled  v,4th^Jews,  who  had  fled  into  thefe  corners  of  the 
world  from  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  threatened  the  total  ex- 
tinftion  of  that  people.  The  other  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  were  pagans. 
Thefe,  however,  had  little  attachment  to  their  decayed  and  derided  idolatry:  and,- 
like  men  whofe  religious  principle  is  weak,  had  given  thejnfelves  over  to  plcafureand 
fenfuality,  or  to  the  acquifition  of  riches,  the  do6lrine  of  predeftination  compoing 
the  fole  principle  of  their  philofophy.  Mahomed's  fyftem  exaftly  fuited  thefe  three 
kinds  of  men.  To  gratify  the  two  former,  he  declared  that  there  was  one  God, 
who  created  the  world,  and  goverjicd  ail  things  in  it;  that  he  had  fent  various 
prophets  to  teach  his  will  to  mankind,  among  whom  Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  were 
the  moft  eminej.1^;  but  the  endeavours  of  thefe  having  proved  ineffeftual,  God  had 
therefore  now  iliit  his  laft  and  greateft  prophet  with  a  commiiiion  more  ample 
than  either  Mofes  or  Chrift  had  been  entrufted  with.  .  He  had  commanded  him 
not  only  to  publilh  his  laws,  but  to  fubdue  thofe  who  v/ere  unwilling  to  believe 
or  obey  them  ;  and  for  this  end  to  eftabliih  a  kingdom  upon  earth  which  fliould 
propagate  the  divine  law  throughout  the  world  ;  that  God  had  defigned  utter  rpin 
and  dellruction  to  thofe  who  ihould  refufe  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  but  to  his  faiihful 
followers,  he  had  given  the  fpoils  and  poileihons  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in 
this  life  ;  and  had  provided  for  them  hereafter  a  paradife  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments, 
"thefe,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  drinking  ftrong, liquors  (a  reftraint  not  very 
fevere  in  warm  climates),  and  the  do£trine  of  predeftination,  were  the  capital  arti- 
cles of  Mahomed's  creed.  I  hey  were  no  fooner  publilhed  than  a  vail;  many  of  his 
countrymen  embraced  them  with  implicit  faith.  They  were  written  by  the  prieit 
we  formerly  mentioned,  and  corapofe  a  book  called  the  Koran,  or  Alcoran,  by  way 
of  eminence,  as  we  fay  the  Bible,  which  means  the  Book.  The  perfon  of  Ma- 
homed, however,  was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  fo  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  deceit.  The  more  enlightened  and 
leading  men  entered  into  a  deiign  to  cut  him  off:  but  Mahomed,  getting  notice  of 
their  intention,  fled  from  his  native  city  to  Medina  Tahmachi,  or  the  city  of 
the  Prophet.  The  fame  of  his  miracles  and  dotlrine  was,  according  to  cuftom, 
greateft  at  a  ditfance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  received  him  with  opea 
arms.  From  this  flight,  which  happened  in  the  622d  year  of  Chrift,  the  fifty-fourth 
vcar  of  Mahomed's  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  miniilry,  his  followers,  the  I\lahome- 
tlan!5,  compute  their  tiaie,  and  the  Jcra  is  called  in  Arabic,  Hegira,  "  the  Flight." 

Mahomed,  by  the  aliiftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  and  of  others  whom 
his  uiiinUfition  and  addrefs  daily  attached  to  him,  brought  over  all  his  countrymen 
to  a  belief,  or  at  ieaft  to  an  acquiefcence  in  his  dottrines.  The  fpeedy  propa- 
gation of  his  lyitcm  among  the  Arabians  was  a  nevi^  argument  in  its  behalf  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  the  Fall,  who  were  previouily  difpofcd  to  it.  Arians, 
Jews,  and  Gentiles,  ail  forfook  their  ancient  faith,  and  became  Mahomedans.  In 
a  word,  the  contagion  fpread  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ferlia ;  and  Maho- 
med, 
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med,  from  a  deceitful  hypocrite,  became  a  powerful  monarch.  He  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Medina  in  the  year  627,  and,  after  fubduing  part  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  he 
died  in  632,  leaving  two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efleemed  divine^by  their  fub- 
je£>s.  Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of  Perfia  and  of  Egypt,  under  the  I  aft  of  which 
Arabia  was  included.  The  former  of  thefe  turned  their  arms  to  the  Eaft,  and 
made  conquefts  of  many  countries.  The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  directed 
their  ravages  towards  Europe,  and,  under  the  name  of  Saracens  or  Moors  (whiclv 
they  obtained  becaufe  they  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania  in  Africa,  the  country  ' 
of  the  Moors)  reduced  moft  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  this  manner  did  the  fucceflbrs  of  that  impoftor  fpread  their  religion  and  con- 
quefts  over  the  greateft  part  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  and  they  ftill  give  law 
to  a  very  conliderable  portion  of  mankind. 

  *.   . 
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THE  JAPAN  ISLANDS,  Japan  or  Nipham,  Bongo,  Tonfo,  and  Dezima, 
form  together  what  has  been  called  the  empire  of  JAPAN,  and  are  go- 
verned by  a  m.oll  defpotic  prince,  who  is  fometimes  called  emperor  and  fometimes 
king.  They  are  fltuated  about  150  miles  eaft  of  China,  and  extend  from  the  3otli 
to  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  i30Lh  to  the  r47th  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude. The  chief  town  is  Jeddo,  in  the  141ft  degree  of  eaft  longitude,  and  the 
36th  of  north  latitude. 

The  foil  and  productions  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
China:  and  the  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  lacker  ware,  known  by  the  name 
of  Japan.  The  iflands  themfelves  are  very  inacceflible,  through  their  high  rocks 
and  tempeftuous  feas;  they  are  fubjefted  to  earthquakes,  and  have  fome  volcanos. 
ITie  japanefe  are  the  groffeft  of  all  idolaters,  and  fo  irreconciJeable  to  Chriftianity^ 
that  it  is  commonly  faid  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  European  people  with  whom 
they  now  trade,  pretend  themfeh  es  to  be  no  Chriftians,  and  humour  the  Japanefe 
in  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions...  Notwithftandiug  all  this  compliance,  the  natives 
are  veiy  llay  and  rigorous  in  their  dealings  with  the  Dutch ;  and  Nagafacci,  in  the 
Ifland  of  Dezima,  is  the  only  place  where  they  are  fuffered  to  trade.  The  com- 
plexions of  the  Japanefe  are  in  general  yellowifh,  although  fome  few,  chiefly  wo- 
men, are  almoft  white.  Their  narrow  eyes,  and  high  eye-brows,  are  like  tliofe  of 
the  Chinefe  and  Tartars ;  and  their  nofes  are  fliort  and  thick.  Their  hair  is  uni- 
verfally  black ;  and  fuch  a  famenefs  of  faftiion  reigns  throughout  this  whole 
empire,  that  the  head-drefs  is  the  fame  from  the  emperor  to  the  peafant.  Tlie 
faihion  of  their  cloaths  has  alfo  remained  the  fame  from  very  high  antiquity. 
They  confift  of  one  or  more  loofe  gowns,  tied  about  the  middle  with  a  faili. 
People  of  rank  have  them  made  of  filk,  but  the  lower  clafs  of  cotton  ftufls. 
Women  generally  wear  a  greater  number  of  them  than  men,  and  much  longer, 
and  have  them  more  ornamented,  often  with  gold  or  filver  fiovvers  woven  into 
the  ftufF. 

Their  houfes  are  built  with  upright  pofts,  croffed  and  wattled  with  bamboo, 
plaiftered  both  v/ithout  and  within,  and  white-Waihed.  They  generally  liavc  two 
ftoriesj  but  the  uppermoft  is  low  and  feldom  inhabited.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  pantiles,  large  and  heavy,  but  neatly  made.  '1  he  floors  arc  elevated  two  tcct 
from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  planks,  on  which  mats  are  laid.  They  have 
no  furniture  in  their  rooms  5  neither  tables,  chairs,  ftools,  benclies,  cupboards,  or 
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even  beds.    Their  cuftom  is  to  fit  down  on  their  heels  upon  the  mats,  tvhich  are 
always  foft  and  clean.    Their  victuals  are  ferved  up  to  them  on  a  low  board  raifed 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  one  difh  only  at  a  time.    Mirrors  they  have, 
but  never  fix  them  up  in  their  hoafes  as  ornamental  furniture ;  they  are  made  of  a 
compound  metal,  and  ufed  only  at  their  toilets.    Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of 
their  winters,  which  obliges  them  to  warm  their  houfes  from  November  to  March, 
they  have  neither  fire-places  , nor  ftoves  :  inftead  of  thefe,  they  ufe  large  copper  pots 
Handing  upon  legs.    Thefe  are  lined  in  the  infide  with  loam,  on  which  aOies  are 
laid  to  fome  depth,  and  charcoal  lighted  upon  them,  which  is  prepared  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  fumes  of  it  are  not  dangerous.    The  firft  compliment  offered  to 
a  ftranger,  in  their  houfes,  is  a  difli  of  tea,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.    Fans  are  ufed 
by  both  fexes  equally  ;  and  are,  within  or  without  doors,  their  infeparable  com- 
panions.   Every  houfe,  whether  public  or  private,  has  a  bath,  of  which  conftant 
and  daily  ufe  is  made.    Obedience  to  parents,  and  refpeft.  to  fuperiors,  are  the 
charatteriftics  of  this  nation.    Their  falutations  and  converfations  between  equals 
abound  alfo  with  politenefs ;  to  which  children  are  early  accuftomed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  parents.    Their  penal  laws  are  very  fevere ;  but  punifhments  are 
feldom  infli6ted.    Perhaps  there  is  no  country  where  fewer  crimes  againft  fociety 
are  committed.    Commerce  and  manufactures  flourifli  here,  though,  as  thefe  people 
have  few  wants,  they  are  not  carried  to  the  extent  which  we  fee  in  Europe.  Agri- 
culture is  fo  well  underftood,  that  the  whole  country,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
.  is  cultivated.    They  trade  with  no  foreigners  but  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe,  and 
in  both  cafes  with  companies  of  privileged  merchants.    Befides  the  fugars,  fpices, 
and  manufaftured  goods,  which  the  Dutch  fend  to  Japan,  they  carry  thither  an- 
nually upwards  of  200,000  deer  Ikins,  and  more  than  100,000  hides,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  they  get  from  Siam,  where  they  pay  for  them  in  money.    The  mer- 
chandife  they  export  from  thefe  iflands,  both  for  Bengal  and  Europe,  confifts  in 
9000  chefts  of  copper,  each  weighing  120  pounds,  and  from  25  to  30,000  weight 
of  camphor.    Their  profits  on  imports  and  exports  are  valued  at  40  or  45  per  cent. 
As  the  Dutch  company  do  not  pay  duty  in  Japan,  either  on  their  exports  or  imports, 
they  fend  an  annual  prefent  to  the  emperor,  confilling  of  cloth,  chintz,  fuccotas,. 
cottons,  fluffs,  and  trinkets. 

The  Ladrone  Islands,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  faid  to  be  Guam,  eaft  lon- 
gitude 140,  north  latitude  14:  they  are  about  twelve  in  number.  The  people 
took  their  name  from  their  pilfering  qualities.  We  know  nothing  of  them  worth, 
a  particular  mention,  except  that  lord  Anfon  landed  upon  one  of  them  (Tinian), 
where  he  found  great  refrelhment  for  himfelf  and  his  crew. 

Formosa  is  likewife  an  Oriental  ifland.  It  is  fituated  to  the  eafl  of  China,  near 
the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  runs  through  the  middle,  beginning  at  the  fouth-coafl,  and  ending  at  the 
.north.  This  is  a  very  fine  ifland,  and  abounds  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
That  part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains  belongs  to  the 
Chinefe,  who  confider  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  parts  as  favages,  though  they 
are  faid  to  be  a  very  inoffenfive  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  pairts 
are  the  fame  with  the  Chinefe,  already  defcribed.  The  Chinefe  have  likewife  made- 
themfelves  mafters  of  feveral  other  iflandsin  thofe  feas,  of  which  we  fcarcely  know 
the  names ;  that  of  Aman  is  between  fixty  and  feventy  leagues  long,  and  between 
fifty  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and  but  twelve  miles  from  the  province  of  Canton.  The 
original  inhabitants  are  a  fliy,  cowardly  people,  and  live  in  the  moft  unwholefome 
part  of  the  ifland ;  the  coaft  and  cultivated  parts^  which  are  very  valuable,  being 
pofTefTed  by  the  Chinefe. 

The 
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The  Philippines  are  laid  to  be  i  loo  in  number,  lying  in  the  Chincfcfca  (part 
of  the  Pacitic  Ocean),  200  miles  fouth-call  of  China,  of  which  Manilla,  or  Luconia, 
the  chief,  is  400  miles  long  ivnd  200  broad.  The  inhabitants  confill  ot  Chinefc, 
Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniards.  Portuguefe,  Pintados  or  painted  people,  and 
Meftes,  amixturc  of  all  thefe.  I'he  property  of  thefe  iflands  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  they  having  been  difcovered  by  jNIagellan,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  tlie 
Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  from  whom  they  take  their  name.  Their  fitu- 
ation  is  fuch,  between  the  eaftern  and  wertern  continents,  that  the  inhabitants  trade 
with  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well  as  with  all  the  illands  and  places  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Two  ihips  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  carry  on  the  commerce  for  the  Spaniards, 
who  make  400  per  cent,  profit.  The  country  is  fruitful  in  all  the  necelTaries  of  life, 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Venifon  of  all  kinds,  buffaloes,  hogs,  Ihecp,  goats,  and  a 
particular  large  fpecies  of  monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great  plenty.  The  neft  of 
the  bird  faligan  affords  that  diffolving  jelly,  which  is  fo  voluptuous  a  rarity  at 
European  tables.  Many  European  fruits  and  flowers  thrive  furprifmgly  in  thofe 
iflands.  If  a  fprig  of  an  orange  or  lemon  tree  is  planted  there,  it  becomes  within 
the  year  a  fruit-bearing  tree  ;  proof  of  the  verdure  and  luxuriancy  of  the  foil.  The 
tree  amet  fupplies  the  natives  with  water ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  cane,  which, 
if  cut,  yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught :  this  abounds  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  water  is  moft  wanted. 

The  city  of  Manilla  contains  about  3000  inhabitants ;  its  port  is  Cavlte,  lying 
at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended  by  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip.  In  the 
year  1762,  Manilla  was  reduced  by  the  Englifli  under  general  Draper  and  admiral 
Cornilh,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  humanely  fuffered  the  archbifliop,  who  was 
the  Spanifh  viceroy  at  the  fame  time,  to  ranfom  the  place  for  about  a  million 
fterling.  The  bargain,  however,  was  ungenerouHy  difowned  by  him  and  the  court 
of  Spain,  fo  that  great  part  of  the  ranfom  is  ftill  unpaid.  The  Spanilh  government 
is  fettled  there,  and  the  Indian  inhabitants  pay  a  capitation  tax.  The  other  iflands, 
particularly  Mindanoa,  the  largefl;  next  to  Manilla,  are  governed  by  petty  princes 
of  their  own,  whom  they  call  fultan.    The  fultan  of  Mindanao  is  a  Mahomedan. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  iflands  are  enriched  with  all  the  profulion  of  na- 
ture, yet  they  are  fubjecf  to  mofl  dreadful  earthquakes,  thunder,  rains,  and  light- 
ning ;  and  the  foil  is  pcftered  with  many  noxious  and  venomous  creatures,  and  even 
herbs  and  flowers,  whofe  poifonskili  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  Some  of  their  moun- 
tains are  volcanos. 

The  Moluccas,  comm.only  called  the  Spice  or  Cxove  Islands.  Thefe  are 
not  out  of  fight  of  each  other,  and  lie  all  within  the  compafs  of  twenty-five  leagues, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  125  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  one 
decree  fouth,  and  two  north  latitude.  They  are  in  number  five,  viz.  Bachian, 
Machiam,  Motvr,  Ternate,  and  Tydore  Thefe  iflands  produce  neither  corn  nor 
rice,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  live  upon  a  bread  made  of  fagoe.  Their  chief  produce 
confifl:s  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  in  vaft  quantities  ;  which  arc  monopolized 
by  the  Dutch  with  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  they  defiroy  the  plants  left;  the  natives 
fliould  fell  the  fupernunierary  fpices  to  other  nations.  Thefe  iflands,  after  being 
fabjecf  to  various  powers,  are  now  governed  by  three  kings,  fubordinate  to  the 
Dutch.  Ternate  is  the  largell  of  thefe  iflands,  though  no  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Dutch  have  here  a  fort  called  Viftoria  ;  and  another 
called  Fort  Orange,  in  Machian. 

Amboyna.  This  ifland,  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  mofl  confider-. 
able  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in  fail,  it  commands.    It  is  fituatcd  in  the  Ar.chi- 
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pelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and 
1 20  leagues  to'  the  eaftward  of  Batavia.  Amboyna  is  about  feventy  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  defended  by  a  Dutch  garrifon  of  7  or  800  men,  befides  fmall  forts, 
which  proteft  the  clove  plantations.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  Portuguefe 
were  driven  off  this  ifland,  the  trade  of  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Engliih  and  Dutch; 
and  the  barbarities  of  the  latter,  in  firft  torturing  and  then  murdering  the  Englifli, 
and  thereby  engroffrng  the  whole  trade,  and  that  of  Banda,  can  never  be  forgotten  ; 
but  muft  be  tranfmitted  as  a  memorial  of  Dutch  cruelty,  at  that  period,  to  all 
pofterity.    This  tragical  event  happened  in  1622. 

The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg  Islands,  are  fituated  between  127  and  128  degrees 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  four  and  five  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  iflands 
of  Lantor  (the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lan  or),  Poleron,  Rofinging,  Pooloway,  and 
Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  belonging  to  the  Dutch  on  thefe  iflands,  are  thofe  of 
Revenge  and  Nafiau.  The  nutmeg,  covered  with  mace,  grows  on  thefe  iflands 
only,. and  they  are  intirely  fubje£l  to  the  Dutch.  The  great  nutmeg  harvefl:  is  in 
June  and  Augufl. 

The  ifland  of  Celebes,  or  Macassar,  is  fituated  under  the  equator,  between  the 
ifland  of  Borneo  and  the  Spice  iflands,  at  the  difl:ance  of  160  leagues  from  Batavia, 
and  is  500  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  This  ifland,  notwithfl:anding  its  heat,  is 
rendered  habitable  by  breezes  from  the  north,  and  periodical  rains.  Its  chief  pro- 
duft  is  pepper  and  opium ;  and  the  natives  are  expert  in  the  fl:udy  of  poifons,  with 
a  variety  of  which  nature  has  furniflied  them.  The  Dutch  have  a  fortification  on 
this  ifland;  but  the  internal  part  of  it  is  governed  by  three  kings,  the  chief  of 
whom  refides  in  the  town  of  Macaflar.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  almofl  all  the 
Oriental  iflands,  the  inhabitants  live  in  houfes  built  on  large  polls,  which  are 
acceflTible  only  by  ladders,  which  they  pull  up  in  the  night-time,  for  their  fe- 
curity  againfl;  venomous  animals.  They  are  faid  to  be  hofpitable  and  faithful,  if 
not  provoked.  They  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  the  Chinefe  ;  and  if  their  chiefs 
were  not  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  they  might  eafily  drive  the  Dutch 
from  their  ifland.  Their  port  of  Jampoden  is  the  mofl;  capacious  of  any  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Dutch  have  likewife  fortified  Gilolo  and  Ceram,  two  other  fpice  iflands, 
lying  under  the  equator,  and  will  fink  any  fliips  that  attempt  to  traffk  in  thofe  feas. 

The  Sunda  Islands.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  93  and 
120  degrees  of  eafl:  longitude,  and  between  eight  degrees  north,  and  eight  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  iflands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bally,  Lambee, 
Banca,  Sec.  The  three  firfl:,  from  their  great  extent  and  importance,  require  to  be 
feparately  defcribed. 

Borneo  is  faid  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad,  and,  till  recent  difcoveries, 
was  thought  to  be  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world.  The  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  marfliy  and  unhealthy ;  and  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns  built  upon  floats  in 
the  middle  of  rivers.  The  foil  produces  rice,  cotton,  canes,  pepper,  camphor, 
the  tropical  fruits,  gold^  and  excellent  diamonds.  The  famous  ouran-outang  is 
a  native  of  this  country ;  it  is  now  found  by  Dr.  Camper  to  have  the  intermaxil- 
lary bone,  in  common  with  other  quadrupeds,  befides  a  bone  in  its  penis  :  and  in 
Tiiany  other  particulars  to  differ  from  the  human  form,  which  it  was  long  fuppofed 
fo  nearly  to  refemble.  The  fea-coaft  of  Borneo  is  governed  by  Mahomedan  prin- 
ces ; 
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CCS ;  the  chief  port  of  this  iiland  is  Benjar-Maffeen,  which  carries  on  an  extenfive 
commerce. 

Sumatra  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the  eail,  and  Java  on  the  fouth- 
ealL  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda  ;  it  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  equator,  extending  live  degrees,  and  upwards,  north-weft  of  it,  and  five 
on  the  fouth-eaft;  and  is  1000  miles  long,  and  100  broad..  This  iiland  produces 
fo  much  gold,  that  it  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  fcrip- 
tures  ;  but  Mr.  Marfden,  in  his  late  hiftory  of  the  iiland,  thinks  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  highelt  mountain  in  Sumatra  is  called  Ophir  by  the  Europeans, 
whofe  fummit  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  13,842  feet,  exceeding  the  height  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  by  577  feet.  The  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  difcoverers  and  fet- 
tlers,  but  met  with  difgrace  in  their  attempts  againft  Acheen.  The  lirft  Englifh 
fleet  that  made  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  commerce  that  was  to  eclipfe  that  of  every  other  European  llatc,  viutcd  Acheen, 
in  the  year  1602,  under  captain  Lancafter,  who  carried  a  letter  trom  qucen-Eliza- 
beth  to  the  king  of  that  place.  The  Englifli  Eaft  India  company  iiave  two  fettJe- 
ments  here,  Bencoolen,  and  Fort-Marlborough  ;  from  whence  they  bring  their 
chief  cargoes  of  pepper.  The  king  of  Acheen  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahomedari 
princes  who  poiTefs  the  fea-coafts.  The  interior  parts  are  governed  by  Pagan 
princes,  whofe  governmients  are  independent,  and  their  language  and  manners  va- 
rious. The  natural  products  of  Sumatra  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ad- 
jacent iflands  .;  but  this  ifland  is  furpaffed  by  few  in  rice,  pepper,  and  camphorj 
and  the  bountiful  indulgence  of  nature.  From  thence  moft  of  the  caffia  fent  to- 
Europe  is  produced.  The  caflia  tree  grows  to  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  with  a  ftem  of 
about  two  feet  diameter,  and  a  beautiful  and  regular  fpreading  head.  The  quan- 
tity of  pepper  produced  in  the  Eaft  India  company's  diftritts  on  Sumatra  is  annu- 
allv  1200  tons  J  of  which  the  greateft  part  comes  to  Europe,  and  the  reft  is  fent 
to  China. 

Rain  is  very  frequent  here  :  fometimes  very  heavy,  and  almoft  always  attended 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  feve- 
ral  volcanoes  on  the  ifland.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  coaft  are  Malays,  who  came 
hither  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  but  the  interior  parts  are  inhabited  by  very 
different  people,  and  who  have  hitherto  had' no  connexion  with  the  Europeans. 
Their  language  and  character  differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  Malays ;  the  latter 
ufing  the  Arabic  charafter,  as  do  the  Acheenefe.  The  principal  internal  languages 
of  the  ifland  are  the  Rejang  and  Batha,  each  containing  charaders  eflfentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  other.  The  people  between  the  diftricts  of  the  Englilh  company, 
and  thofe  of  the  Dutch  at  Palembang,  on  the  other  fide  the  ifland,  write  on  long 
narrow  flips  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.  They  begin  at  the 
bottom,  and  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  other 
eaftern  nations.  Thefe  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts  of  Sumatra  are  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  live  in  fmall  villages,  called  doofons,  governed  each  by  its  own  chief. 
All  of  them  have  laws,  fome  written  ones,  by  which  they  punifli  offenders,  and 
terminate  difputes.  Moft  of  them,  particularly  the  women,  have  large  fwel lings 
in  their  necks,  like  the  Goitres  of  the  Alps.  That  part  of  this  ifland,  which  is 
called  the  Calfia  country,  is  well  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Battas,  who  diifer 
from  all  the  other  inhaiiitants  of  Sumatra  in  language  and  caftoms.  They  have 
no  king,  but  live  in  villages,  independent  of  each  other,  and  generally  at  variance. 
They  fortify  their  villages  very  ftrongly  with  double  fences  of  camphor  plank 
pointed,  and  placed  with  their  points  proje£ring  outwards;  and  betv/een  thefe 
fences  they  place  pieces  of  bamboo,  hardened  by  fire,  and  likewife  pointed,  which 
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are  concealed  by  the  grafs,  but  which  will  run  quite  through  a  man's  foot.  Such 
of  their  ejiemies  whom  they  take  prifoners,  they  put  to  death  and  eat,  and  their 
fkulls  they  hang  up  as  trophies,  in  the  houfes  where  the  unmarried  men  and  boys 
eat  and  fleep.  They  allow  of  polygamy.  A  man  may  purchafe  as  many  wives  as 
he  pleafes ;  but  Mr.  Marfden  obferves,  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  inlhuice  oc- 
curs of  their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  few  of  their  chiefs  :  but 
this  continence  is  attributed  to  their  poverty.  The  original  clothing  of  the  Suma- 
trans  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  generally 
ftyled  Otaheitean  cloth.  The  buffalo  [carbow)  conftitutes  a  principal  part  of  their 
food,  and  is  the  only  animal  employed  in  their  domeftic  labours.  The  Sumatran 
pheafant  is  a  bird  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Within  about  ninety  miles  of  Sumatra  is  the  ifland  of  Enganho,  which  is  very 
little  known,  on  account  of  the  terrible  rocks  and  breakers  that  entirely  furround  it. 
It  is  inhabited  by  naked  favages,  who  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  who  generally 
appear' armed  with  lances  and  clubs,  and  fpeak  a  dilferent  language  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  of  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

The  greateft  part  of  Java  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  here  erefted  a  kind 
of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Batavia,  a  noble  and  populous 
city,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucata, 
and  furnilhed  with  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world-  The  town  itfelf  is  built 
in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland,  and  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, with  five  gates,  and  furrounded  by  regular  fortifications ;  but  its  furburbs 
are  faid  to  be  ten  times  more  populous  than  itfelf.  The  government  here  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Eaftem  magnificence  and  European  police,  and  held  bythe  Dutch  governor- 
general  of  the  Indies.  When  he  appears  abroad,  he  is  attended  by  his  guards  and 
ofiiicers.  The  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  fi:rong,  and  its  fine  canals,  bridges,  and 
avenues,  render  it  a  mbft  agreeable  refidence.  The  defcription  of  it,  its  govern- 
ment and  public  edifices,  have  employed  whole  volumes.  The  citadel,  v\'here  the 
governor  has  his  palace,  commands  the  town  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are  inhabited 
by  natives  of  almoft  every  nation  in  the  world.  The  Chinefe  refiding  in  this  ifland 
are  computed  at  100,000;  but  about  30,000  of  that  nation  were  barbaroufly  maf- 
facred,  without  the  fmalleft  offence  proved  Upon  them,  in  1740.  This  maf- 
facre  was  too  unprovoked  and  deteftable  to  be  defended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who, 
when  the  governor  arrived  in  Europe,  fent  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Batavia ;  but 
he  never  has  been  heard  of  fince.  A  Dutch  garrifon  of  3000  men  conflantly  re- 
fides  at  Batavia;  and  about  15,000  troops  are  quartered  in  the  ifland  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Their  government  is  admirably  well  culculated  to  pre- 
vent lh3  independency  either  of  the  civil  or  military  power. 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  iflands.  Thefe  iflands  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnifli  provifion,  confifting  of  tropical  fruits  and  other  ne- 
ceflTaries,  tor  the  fliips  that  touch  there.  They  are  otherwife  too  inconfiderable  to  be 
mentioned.    They  are  inhabited  by  an  harmlefs,  inoffenfive,  but  idolatrous  people. 

Ceylon.  This  ifland,  though  not  the  largefl:,  pofl^eflfes  great  natural  advantages. 
It  is  fituated  in  the  Indian- Ocean,  near  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  Hither  Peninfula  of  India,  being  feparated  from  the  coafl  of  Coromandei  by 
a,  narrow  firait,  and  is  230  miles  long  and  200  broad.  It  produces,  befides  excel- 
lent fruits  of  ,all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fine  cotton,  ivory,  filk,  tobacco,  ebony,  cryf- 
tal,  falt-petre,  fulphur,  lead,  iron,  fi:eel,  copper  :  ■  befides  cinnamon,  gold,  and 
filvcr,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  ftones  except  diamonds.  Fowls  and  fiflies  abound 
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here.  Every  part  of  the  ifland  is  well  wooded  and  watered ;  and  befides  fome 
curious  animals  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  has  plenty  of  cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  hogs, 
deer,  hares,  dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds.  The  Ceylon  elephant  is  preferred  to  all 
others,  efpecially  if  fpotted  ;  but  feveral  noxious  animals,  fach  as  ferpents  and  ants, 
are  likewife  found  here.  The  chief  commodity  of  the  iiland  is  cinnamon,  which  is 
by  far  the  beft  in  all  Alia.  Though  its  trees  grow  in  great  profufion,  yet  the  beft  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coiumbo,  the  chiet  fettlenient  of  the  Dutch,  and  Na- 
gambo.  The  middle  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  woody,  fo  that  the  ricH 
and  beautiful  vallies  are  left  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  in  a  man- 
ner fluit  up  the  king  in  his  capital  city,  -Gandy,  which  Ifands  on  a  mountain 
in  the  middle  of  the  iiiand,  fo  that  he  has  fcarcely  apy  communication  with  other 
nations,  or  any  property  in  his  own  domJnons.  ,''.*l'he  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  are  called  Cingiaiies,  idolaters,  who  value  themfelves  upon  maintain- 
ing their  ancient  laws  and  cuifoms.  They  are,  in  general,  a  fober  inoffenlive  peo- 
ple, and  are  mingled  wiih  Moors,  Malabars,  Portuguefe,  and  Dutch. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  tlje  cinnamon  tree,  which  is  a  , native  of 
this  ifland,  has  two,  if  not  three  barks,  whlfch  form  the  true  cinnamon ;  the  trees- 
of  a  middling  growth  and  age  afford  the'  beft ;  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  which- 
when  ftripped  is  white,  ferves  for  building  and  •'other  ufes.  In  1656,  the  Dutch 
were  invited,  by  the  natives  of  this  delicious  iOarid;  to  defend  them  againll:  the  For 
tuguefe,  whom  they  expelled,  and  have  monopolifed  it  ever  fmce  to  themfelves. 
Indeed,  in  January  1782,  Trinconomale,  the  chief  Tea-port  of  the  ifland,  was  taken 
by  the  Englilh,  but  foon  afterwards  retaken  byJite  French,  and  refl;ored  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace.  "  • 

The  Maldives.  Thefe  are  a  vaft  clufl:er  of  fmall'  iflands,  or  little  rocks,  juffi 
above  the  water,  lying  between  the  equator  and  eight  degrees  north  latitude,  near 
Cape  Comorin.  Ihey  are  chiefly  reforted  to  by  the^'  Dutch,  who  drive  a  pro- 
fitable trade  with  the  natives  for  couries,  a  kind  of /mall  fliells,  which  go-,  or  ra- 
ther formerly  went,  for  money  Upon  the  coafl:s  of  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
The  cocoa  of  the  Maldives  is  an  excellent  commodity  and  medicine.  "  Of  this  tree 
(fays  a  well-informed  author)  they  build  veffels  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons;  their 
hulls,  mafts,  fails,  rigging,  ancliors,  cables,  provifions,  and  firing,  are  all  from, 
this  ufeful  tree.  ' 

We  have  already  mentioned  Bombay  on  the  Malabar  eoaft,  in  fpeaking  of  In; 
dia.  With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  iflands,  nothing  certain  carr 
be  faid.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular  tongiue ;  but  the  Malayan,  Chinefe,  Portu- 
guefe, Dutch,  and  Indian  w^ords,  are  fo  frequent  am.ong  them,  that  it  is  diliicult 
for  an  European,  who  is  not  very  expert  in  thofe  matters,  to  know  the  radical  lan- 
guages. The  fame  may  be  almoft  faid  of  their  religion  ;  for  though  its  original 
i«  certainly  Pagan,  yet  it  is  intermixed  with  many  Mahometan,  Jevv^ifli,  Chriitian, 
and  other  foreign  fuperftitions. 

The  fea  which  feparates  the  fouthcrn  point  of  the  peninfula  of  Kanxtfchatka  front 
Japan  contains  upwards  of  twenty  iflands,  in  a  polition  from  north-north-eaft  to 
fouth-fouth-v\^eft,  which  are  called  the  Kurile  Islands.  They  are  mountainous,, 
and  in  feveral  of  them  are  volcanoes  and  hot  fprings.  The  principaJ  are  inha- 
bited ;  but  fome  of  the  little  ones  are  entirely  defert.  The  forefts  in  the  more 
northern  ones  ar^e  compofed  of  laryx  and  pines  ;  thofe  to  the  foulhward  produce 
canes,  bamboos,  vines,  &:c.  In  fome  of  them  are  bears  and  foxes.  The  fea-otteu 
appears  on  the  coafls  of  all  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  whales,,  fea-horfes,  feals,  and. 

other 
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other  amphibious  animals.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  great  likenefs  to  the 
Japanefe  in  their  manners,  language,  and  perfonal  appearance ;  others  very  much 
refemble  the  Kamtfchadales.  The  northern  iflands  acknov^ledge  the  fovereignty 
of  the  empire  of  Rulha  ;  but  thofe  to  the  fouth  pay  homage  to  Japan.  The  Kuri- 
lians  difcover  much  humanity  and  probity  in  their  condu6t,  and  are  cautious  and 
hofpitable  ;  but  adverfity  renders  them  timid,  and  prompts  them  to  fuicide.  They 
reverence  an  old  man  w^hoever  he  be,  but  have  an  efpecial  affection  for  thofe  of 
their  refpeftive  families.  Their  language  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  they  fpeak 
and  pronounce  it  flowly.  The  men  are  employed  in  hunting,  fiftiing  for  w^hales, 
&c.  and  catching  fov^ls.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  wood  that  their  forefts  pro- 
duce, or  that  the  fea  cafts  upon  their  fliores.  The  women  have  charge  of  the 
kitchen,  and  make  cloaths.  In  the  northern  iflands  they  few,  and  make  different 
cloaths  of  the  thread  nettles.  The  fouthern  iflanders  are  more  refined  and  polifh- 
ed  than  the  northern,  and  carry  on  a  fort  of  commerce  with  Japan,  whither  they 
export  whale-oil,  furs,  and  eagles'  feathers  to  fledge  arrows  with.  In  return, 
they  bring  Japanefe  utenfils  of  metal  and  varniflied  wood,  flcillets,  fabres,  diffe- 
rent fl:uffs,  ornaments  of  luxury  and  parade,  tobacco,  all  forts  of  trinkets,  and 
fmall  wares. 
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AFRICA,  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  globe.  Is  generally  reprefenled  as 
bearing  fome  refeniblance  to  the  form  ot  a  pyramid,  the  bafe  being  the 
northern  part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  fliores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
point  or  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Africa  is  a  peninfula  of  a 
prodigious  extent,  joined  to  Aiia  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  ufually  called  the  Ifttimus  of  Suez, 
and  its  utmoft  length  from  north  to  fouth,  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  37  degrees  north,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  34-7  fouth  latitude,  .  is  4300 
miles;  and  the  broadeft  part  trom  Cape  Verd,  in  17-20  degrees,  to  Cape  Guarda- 
fui,  near  the  rtraits  of  Babel-Mandel,  in  51-20  eaft  longitude,  is  3500  miles  from 
call  to  well:.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  feparates 
it  from  Europe ;  on  the  call;  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  divide  it  from  Alia;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Southern  Ocean;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America.  As  the 
equator  divides  this  extenfive  country  almoft  in  the  middle,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  it  is  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  is  in  many  places  almoft  infupportable  to 
an  European ;  it  being  there  increafed  by  the  refletlion  of  the  fun's  rays  from  vaft 
deferts  of  burning  fands.  The  coafts,  however,  and  banks  of  rivers,  fuch  as  the 
Nile,  are  generally  fertile,  and  moft  parts  of  this  region  are  inhabited,  though  it 
is  far  from  being  lb  populous  as  Europe  or  Afia.  From  what  has  been  faid,  the 
reader  cannot  expe6t  to  find  here  a  variety  of  climates.  In  many  parts  of  Africa, 
fnow  never  falls  in  the  plains  ;  and  it  fcldom  lies  but  on  the  tops  of  the  high  moun- 
tains. The  natives,  in  thcfe  fcorching  regions,  would  as  foon  expeft  that  marble 
ihould  melt  and  flow  in  liquid  ftreams,  as  that  water,  by  freezing,  fliould  lofe  its 
fluidity,  be  arrefted  by  the  cold,  and,  cealing  to  flow,  become  like  the  foTid  rock. 

That  the  geography  of  Africa  has  made  a  flower  progrefs  towards  improvement 
than  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  world,  during  the  laft  and  the  prefent  century, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  natural  caufcs.  Formed  by  the  Creator  with  a  contour  and 
furface  totally  unlike  the  other  continents,  its  interior  parts  elude  all  nautic  re- 
fearch ;  whilft  the  wars  and  commerce  in  which  Europeans  have  taken  part,  have 
been  confined  to  very  circumfcribed  parts  of  its  borders.  To  the  lovers  of  adven- 
ture and  novelty,  Africa  difplays  a  moft  ample  field  ;  but  the  qualification  o[  local 
manners,  and  in  fome  degree  of  habits,  mult  in  this  cafe  be  fuperadded  to  that  of 
language  ;  and  this  unqucitionably  renders  the  undertaking  peculiarly  arduous. 

As  both  Europe,  and  its  adjacent  continent,  Asia,' are  fpread  over  with  inland 
feas,  lakes,  or  rivers,  of  the  moft  extended  navigations,  fo  as  colle6lively  to  aid  the 
tranfport  of  bulky  articles  of  merchcUKiife  from  one  extreme  of  them  to  the  other; 
and  to  form  (like  ftepping-ftones  over  a  brook)  a  more  commodious  communication : 
fo  likewife  the  northern  part  of  America  appears  to  have  an  almoft  continuous 
inland  navigation  ;  which  muft  prove  of  infinite  advantage  to  its  inhabitants,  when 
fully  peopled,  and  contribute  meanwhile  to  their  fpeedier  civilization.  But  Afri- 
ca Itands  alone  in  a  geographiciil  view.  Penetrated  by  no  inland  feas,  like  the  Me- 
diterranean, Baltic,  or  iludfon's  Bay;  nor  ovcrfpread  with  extenllve  lakes,  hke 
thofe  of  North  America;  nor  having,  in  common  with  the  other  continents,  rivers 
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running  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities ;  but  on  the  contrary,  its  regions  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  lead  prafticable  of  all  boundaries,  and  deferts  of 
fach  formidable  extent,  as  to  threaten  thofe  who  traverfe  them,  with  the  moft  hor- 
rible of  all  deaths,  that  arifing  from  thirft!  Placed  in  fuch  circumltances,  can  we 
be  furprifed  either  at  our  ignorance  of  its  interior  part,  or  of  the  tardy  progrefs  of 
its  civilization  ?  Fofiibly  the  difficulty  of  conveying  merchandife  to  the  coalts,  un- 
der the  above  circumftances,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  traffic  in  men,  a  commo- 
dity that  can  tranfport  itfelf! 

Nothing  can  evince  the  low  ftate  of  the  African  geography,  more  than  M. 
DAnville's  having  had  recourfe  to  the  works  of  Ptolemy  and  Edrifi,  to  compofe 
the  interior  part  of  his  map  of  Africa  (1749).  It  is  well  known  that  thofe  authors 
Wrote  in  the-  fecond  and  in  the  twelfth  centuries  of  our  aera.  Moft  of  the  poiitions 
in  the  inland  part  of  the  great  body  of  Africa  are  derived  from  Edrifi ;  and  it  is 
vtonderful  how  nearly  fonie  of  them  agree  with  thofe  furniflied  by  the  lateft  ob- 
fervations. 

But  the  public  are  not  to  expeft,  even  under  an  improved  fyftem  of  African  geo- 
graphy, that  the  interior  part  of  that  continent  will  exhibit  an  afped  fimilar  to  the 
others ;  rich  in  variety  ;  each  region  affiiming  a  diftincf  charafter.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  will  be  meagre  and  vacant  in  the  extreme.  The  dreary  expanfes  of  defert 
which  often  furround  the  habitable  foots,  forbid  the  appearance  of  the  ufual  pro- 
portions of  towns ;  and  the  paucity  of  rivers,  added  to  their  being  either  abforbed 
or  evaporated,  inftead  of  being  conduced  in  flowing  lines  to  the  ocean,  will  give 
a  fuigular  call  to  its  hydrography;  the  dire6lion  of  their  courfes,  being  moreover 
equivocal,  through  the  want  of  that  information  which,  a  communication  with  the 
fea  ufually  affords  at  a  glance.  .  ' 

The  fociety  for  promoting  the  difcovery  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  has  been 
fortunate  in  collecting  much  geographical  information  in  fo  early  a  ftage  of  the 
African  refearches ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  great  fea- 
tures of  this  continent  (within  the  reach  of  their  enquiries)  may  be  known  and  de- 
fcribed.  But  to  accompliffi  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  intelligent  Europeans 
fliould  trace  fome  of  the  principal  routes ;  as  well  to  apportion  the  diftances,  as  to 
eftablifli  fome  kind  of  criterion  for  the  parole  information  derived  from  the  natives. 
As  yet,  in  the  wide  extent  of  near  thirty  degrees  on  a  meridian,  between  Benin  and 
Tripoli,  not  one  celeftial  obfervation  has  been  taken  to  determine  the  latitude  *. 

The  raofi;  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa,  are  the  Niger,  which  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic 01  weftern  ocean  at  Senegal,  after  a  courfe  of  about  2800  miles  f .    It  in- 

creafes 


*  IM:'.jor  Rennell's  Memoir  of  his  Map  of  the 
Northern  Parts  of  Africa,  printed  by  the  African 
Ailbciation,  at  the  end  of  their  Proceedings. 

f  This  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impolllble,  to 
afcertain.  For  (according  to  Mr.  Lucas's  commu- 
nications to  the  African  AiTociation)  both  the  rife 
and  termination  of  the  Niger  are  imknown,  but 
the  courfe  is  from  eaft  to  weft  So  great  is  its  ra- 
pidity, that  no  veffel  can  afcend  its  llream  :  and 
inch  is  the  want  of  fliill,  or  fuch  the  abfence  of 
commcicial  inducements  among  the  nations  who 
inhabit  its  borders,  t'lat  evenXvitli  the  current  nei- 
ther velfels  nor  boats  are  feen  to  navigate.  In  one 
pi  ce,  indeed,  the  traveller  finds  accommodations 
for  the  pafiage  of  himfelf  and  of  his  goods  ;  but 
f  vei)  there,  though  theferrymen,  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  fiiltan  of  Caflina,  are  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  the  boat  which  conveys  the  merchandizc'is 
nothing  more  than  an  iU-conftruc^kd  raft,  for  the 


planks  are  faftened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes,  and 
the  feams  are  clofed,  both  within  and  without,  by  a 
plaifter  of  tough  clay,  of  which  a  large  provifion  is 
always  carried  on  the  raft,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
cluding the  ftream  wherever  its  entrance  is  ob- 
ferved.  , 

The  depth  of  the  river  at  the  place  of  pafTaae, 
which  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fo^tli 
of  the  city  of  Calhna,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
that  name,  i.  eflimated  at  twenty-three  or  twentv- 
four  feet  Englilh. 

Its  width  is  fuch,  that  even  at  the  ifland-  of  Gon- 
god,  where  the  ferrymen  reHde,  the  found  of  the 
loudeft  voice  from  the  northern  fliore  is  fcarcelv 
heard  ;  and  at  Tombu6tou,  where  the  name  of 
Gnewa,  or  black,  is  given  to  the  ftreain,  the  width 
is  defcribed  as  being  that  of  the  Thames  at  WefJ- 
minfter.  In  the  rainy  feafou  it  fwelis  above  its 
banks,  and  not  only  floods  the  adjacent  lands,  but 
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creafes  and  dccfeafes  as  the  Nile,  fertilifes  the  country,  and  contains  grains  of  gold 
intermixed  with  its  fand.  The  Gambia  and  Senegal  are  only  branches  of  this 
river.  The  Nile  divides  Egypt  into  two  parts,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, after  a  prodigious  courfe  from  its  fource  in  Abyirmia. 

The  moft  confidcrable  mountains  in  Africa  are  the  Atlas,  a  ridge  extending  from 
the  weftern  ocean,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  Egypt. 
It  had  its  name  from  the  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  lover  of  aftronomy,  who  ufed 
to  obferve  the  liars  from  its  fammit ;  on  which  account  the  poets  reprefent  him  as 
bearing  the  heavens  on  his  flioulders.  The  mountains  of  the  Moon,  extending  them- 
fclves  between  Abyflinia  and  Monomotapa,  are  flill  higher  than  thofe  of  Atlas. 
Thofe  of  Sierra  Leona,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Lions,  dividing  Nigritia  from 
Guinea,  and  extending  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  were  ftyled  by  the  ancients  the  mountains 
of  God,  on  account  of  their  being  fubjeft  to  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Peak  of 
Tenerifte,  which  the  Dutch  make  their  firft  meridian,  rifcs  about  two  miles  high  in 
the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is  lituated  on  an  illand  of  the  fame  name  near  the 
coalt.  The  moft  noted  capes  or  promontories  in  this  country  are,  Cape  Verd;  fo 
called,  becaufe  tlie  land  is  always  covered  with  green  trees  and  mofly  ground^  it 
is  the  moft  wefterly  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fo  denominated  by  the  Fortuguefe,  when  they  firft  went  round  it  in  1498,  and  dif- 
covered  the  pafTage  to  Alia.  It  is  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  in  the  coun- 
trv  of  the  Hottentots ;  at  prefent  in  the  poifeflion  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  general 
rendezvous  of  Ihips  of  every  nation  who  trade  to  India,  being  about  half  way  from 
Europe.  There  is  -but  one  ftrait  in  Africa,  which  is  called  Babel-Mandel,  and  joins 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  fituation  of  Africa  for  commerce  is  extremely  favourable,  ftanding  as  it 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having'  thereby  a  much  nearer  communication 
•with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than  any  of  the  other  quarters  has  with  the  reft. 
That  it  abounds  with  gold,  we  have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  the  Portuguefe,  the 
Dutch,  the  Englifli,  and  the  French,  who  have  fettlements  on  its  coafts,  but  that 
of  the  moft  authentic  hiftorians.  It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  Africa,  that, 
though  it  has  io,coo  miles  of  fea-coaft,  wiih  noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  it  fliould 
be  inhabited  by  barbarous  or  favage  nations.  At  the  mouths  of  many  of  its  rivers 
are  the  moft  excellent  harbours,  deep,  fafe,  calm,  and  flieltercd  from  the  wind,  and 
capable  of  being  made  pcrfe6'tly  fecure  by  lortilications;  but  quite  deftitute  of  ftiip- 
ping,  trade,  and  merchants,  even  where  there  is  plenty  of  merchandife.  In  fliort, 
Africa,  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe,  ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and 
capable,  under  proper  improvements,  of  producing  fo  many  things  delightful,  as 
well  as  convenient,  within  itfelf,  has  been  neglefted  ftrangely  both  by  the  natives 
and  the  Europeans  fettled  in  it,  particularly  the  Portuguefe. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates,  eminent  for  the  hberal  arts, 
for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft  extenfive  commerce.  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  celebrated ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful  ftate 
of  Carthage,  that  once  formidable  rival  to  Rome  itfelf,  extended  her  commerce  to 
every  part  of  the  ancient  world  ;  even  the  Britifli  fhorcs  were  vifited  by  her  fleets, 
-  till  Juba,  who  was  king  of  Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the  republic  of  Carthage, 

often  fweeps  before  it  the  cattle  and  cottages  of  the  lef^ly  offered  to  their  acceptance ;  for  fuch  is  the 

fliort  fighted,  or  too  confident  inhabitants.    That  want  of  iliill,  or  fuch  the  fettled  diflike  of  the  people 

the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  to  thisfort  of  proviuon,  that  the  fifli  withjwhich  tf.e 

Kiger  (liould  refufe  to  profit  by  its  navigation,  may  river  abounds,  are  left  in  midilhirbed  pofleffion  of 

juftly  furprife  the  traveller;  but  much  greater  is  its  waters.  Proceedings  of  the  African  Alibcia- 

hi-.  a'flonifliment,  when  he  finds  that  even  the  food  tion,  p.  183—186. 
w  hich  the  bounty  of  the  ftream  would  give,  is  ufe. 

5  L  2  unhappily 
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unhappily  called  in  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  alliftance  of  the  Mauri tanians.  Tub- 
dued  Carthage,  and  by  degrees  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  ftates.  After 
this,  the  natives,  conftantly  plundered,  and  confequently  impoveriflied,  by  the  go- 
vernors fent  from  Rome,  negledled  their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more  of  their  lands 
than  might  ferve  for  their  fubfiftence.  Upon  the  declinepf  the  Roman  empire,  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over-run  by  the  Vandals,  who  contributed 
ftill  more  to  the  deib'ut^ion  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  and,  to  add  to  this  country's  cala- 
mity, the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  Conqueft  of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary, 
in  the  feventh  century,  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  Turks  ;  and  both  being  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion,  whofe  profeffors  carried  defolation  with  them  wherever 
they  came,  the  ruin  of  that  once  flourilhing  part  of  the  world  was  thereby  com- 
pleted. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  with  refpeft  to  religion,  may  be  divided  into 
three  forts ;  namely.  Pagans,  Mahomedans,  and  Chriftians.  The  firft  are  the  moft 
numerous,  poffeffing  the  greateft  part  of  the  country,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  they  are  generally  black.  The  Mahomedans,  who  are 
of  a  tawny  complexion,  poffefs  Egypt,  and  almoft  all  the  northern  fhores  of  Africa, 
or  what  is  called  the  Barbary  coaft.  The  people  of  Abyffinia,  or  the  Upper 
Ethiopia,  are  denominated  Chriftians,  but  retain  many  Pagan  and  Jewifti  rites. 
There  are  alfo  fome  Jews,  on  the  north  of  Africa,  who  manage  all  the  little  trade 
that  part  of  the  country  enjoys. 

There  are  fcarcely  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learned,  that  agree 
in  the  modern  divifions  of  Africa;  and  for  this  very  reafon,  that  fcarcely  any  tra- 
veller has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and  "confequently  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge our  ignorance  of  the  bounds,  and  even  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  in- 
land nations,  which  may  be  ftill  reckoned  among  the  unknown  and  undifcovered 
parts  of  the  world ;  but,  according  to  the  beft  accounts  and  conjeftures,  Africa  may 
be  divided  according  to  the  following  Table : 


Nations 


A. 


8iJ 


Nations. 

Length 

'Bread. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Chief  Cities. 

Dilt.a  nd  Dcur 
froniLondon 

:E)iiF.  of  tniie 
fromLondon 

Religions. 

l< 

Morocco, 

Tarilet,  Sec.  j 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Bare  a 

1 

500 
220 

*7i'  0 
/LO 

4CO 

480 

100 
170 

240 

30D 

219,4  c 
143,60. 

*7  c  oor> 
66,40c 

— 

Fez 

Algiers 
I  unis 
En  poli 
Polemeta 

to8o  S. 

920  S. 

990  S.  E, 
J 260  S.  E. 
1440  S.  E. 

0  24,  aft. 

013  bef. 

0  39  bef. 

1  26  bef! 

Mahom. 

Mahom. 
Mahom, 

Mahom. 

Eg_\  pt 

600 

250 

140,700 

Grand  Cuiro 

1920  S.  E. 

3  21  bef. 

ivlahoin. 

Biledulgerid  I 

2  roo 

3501 

485,000 

Dara 

1565  S. 

0  32  ait 

Pagans. 

Zaara 

34oo{ 

66  J; 

739.200 

Fegelfa 

1800  S. 

0  24  ift. 

Pagans. 

Negroland 

2200( 

S40 

1,026,000 

Madinga 

2  ^00  S. 

038  aft. 

Pagans. 

Guinea  t 

iSooj 

360 

<;  1 0,000 

Benin 

2700  S, 

0  20  bef. 

Pag^nf, 

!l 

Xubia  ' 

940 

600 

264,000 

Xubia 

2418  S.  E. 

2  13  bci. 

Ma.  &Pa. 

Ab\  ffinia  | 

900 

800I 

378,000 

Gondar 

2880  S.  E. 

2  20  bef. 

-.-"'■f^ni'ia'i  . 

Abex  1 

1 301 

i6o,ooo!Doncala 

3580  S.  E. 

2   36  bef. 

Ch.iic  Pa- 

The  middle  parts,  called  the  Lower  Ethiopia,  are  very  little  known  to  the  Europeans,  but  are 

computed  at  1,200,000  fquare  miles. 


Loango 

410 
540 

300 

49,400 

Loango          1  3300  S. 

0  44  bef. 

Ch.  &  Pa 

Congo 

420 

1 72,800 

St.  Salvador 

3480  S. 

I    0  bef. 

Ch.  &  Pa 

Angola 

36o[  250 

38,400 

Loando 

3750  S 

0  58  bef 

Ch  &  Pa 

Benguela 

430}  180 

64,000 

Benguela 

3900  S. 

0  58  bef. 

Pagans . 

Mataman 

450}  240 

144,000 

No  Towns 

*    *  * 

Pagans. 
Pagans. 

Ajan 

900)  300 

234,000 

Brava 

3702  S.  E. 

2  40  bef. 

Zanguebar 

1400 

35° 
660 

275,000 

Mellnda or  Mo- 
zambique 

4440  S.  E. 

2  38  bef. 

Pagans, 

Monomotapa 

960 

222,50c. 

Monomotapa 

4500  S. 

I  18  bef. 

Pagans, 

Monemugi 

900 

660 

3 1  o,ooo,Chicova 

4260  S. 

I  44  bef. 

Pagans. 

Sofola 

480 

300 

97,000  Sofola 

4600  S.  E. 

I  1  8  bef.  I'P  g;ins. 

Terra  de  Aat. 

6co 

350 

1 84,900  No  Towns 

*     *  -:t 

*  *  *     IP  .g.ns. 

Caffraria  or  \ 
Hottentot  \ 

708 

1 

660 

Cape  of  Good 
^°°'3+°|  Hope 

5200  S. 

1    4  bef. 

Moft  ftu- 
pid  P  ig. 

The  principal  iflands  of  Africa  lie  in  the  Indian  feas  and  Atlantic  Oc'ean  j  of 
which  the  following  belong  to,  or  trade  with  the  Europeans,  and  ferve  to  re 
freih  their  fliipping  to  and  from  India  ; 


Illands 


Babel  Mandel,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Red  Sea  —  —  — 

Zocotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  — 
The  Comora  Ifles,  ditto  —  — 
Madagafcar,  ditto  —  — 

Mauritius,  ditto    •— 

Bourbon,  ditto   •  — 

S.  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  — 
Afcenfion,  ditto  —  — 

St.  Matthew,  ditto  —  — 
St.  Thomas,  Anaboa,  Princes  )  ^^^^^ 

ifland,  Fernandopo  j 
Cape  Verd  Illands,  ditto        —  — 
Goree,  ditto 

Canaries,  ditto  *  — 

Madeiras,  ditto  -  — 

The  Azores,  or  Weftern  Ifles  He  1 
nearly  at  an  equaldiftance  from  >  ditto 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America  1 


Sq.  M. 


"Towns. 


Babel  Mandel 

?,6ooCalaufia 

't 

1, 000  Joanna  — 
168,000  St.  Auflin 
1,840  Mauritius 
2, 100  Bourbon  - 
St,  Helena 


St.  Thomas,  Anaboa 

I 

2,000  St.  Domingo  — 
Fort  St.  Michael 
Palma,  St.  Ciirillophers 

1,500  Santa  Cruz,  Funchal 

2,000  Angra,  St.  Michael 


Trade  with  or  belong  to. 


All  nations 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

French' 

Ditto 

Englifli 

Uninhabited' 

Ditto 

Portuguefe 

Ditto 
French 
Spanifh 
Portuguefe 

Ditto 


Having; 
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Having  given  the  reader  fome  idea  of  Africa  in  general,  with  its  principal  king- 
doms, we  fhall  now  confider  it  under  four  grand  divifions  :  firft,  Egypt ;  fecondly 
the  ftates  of  Barbary,  ftretching  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egyyt 
in  the  eaft,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  weft ;  thirdly,  the  kingdoms  of  Abyffinia,  Fezzan, 
Bornou,  and  Cafhna  ;and,  laftly,  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  CafFraria,  and  that  part 
of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  the  laft  of  thefe 
divifions,  indeed,  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  other  three  ;  but  the  nations  which  it 
contains  are  fo  little  known,  and  fo  barbarous,  and,  like  all  barbarous  nations,  fo 
fuiiilar  in  raoft  refpefts  to  each  other,  that  they  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
thrown  under  one  general  head. 


E 


Y 


T. 


Situation  and  Extent, 


Miles. 


Degrees. 


Sq.  Miles. 


Leno-th  600    ")  t  1.  f  ao  and  22  north  latitude.  7 

Breadth  250  1  ^^^^^'^^^  I  28  and  36  eaft  longitude,  i  ^40,700. 

r,  T    TT  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  North ;  by  the  Red 

KouNDARiES.J  Eaft  ;  by  Abyffinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  on  the  South; 

and  by  the  defert  of  Barca,  and  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa,  Weft. 


Divifions. 


Subdivifions. 


"Northern  divifion  contains^  Lower  Egypt 
&uthern  divifion  contains | Upper  Egypt. 


Chief  Towns. 
Grand  Cairo,  E.  Ion. 
32.  N.  lat.  30. 

Bulac 
Alexandria 
I  Rofetto 
LDamietta 


\  [  Sayd  or  Thebes 
3  1  Coffiar. 


Air.]  It  is  obferved  by  M.  Volney,  that  during  eight  months  of  the  year  (from 
March  to  November)  the  heat  is  almoft  infupportable  to  an  European.  "  During 
the  whole  of  this  feafon,  the  air  is  inflamed,  and  the  Iky  fparkling." — The  other 
months  arc  more  temperate.  The  foutherly  winds  which  fometimes  blow  in  Egypt, 
are  by  the  natives  called  poifonous  winds,  or  the  hot  winds  of  the  defert.  They  are 
of  fuch  extreme  heat  and  aridity,  that  no  animated  body  expofed  to  them  can 
withftand  their  fatal  influence.  During  the  three  days  which  this  wind  generally 
lafts,  the  ftreets  are  deferted  ;  and  woe  to  the  traveller  whom  it  furprifes  remote 
from  ftielter  J  when  it  exceeds  three  days  it  is  infupportable.  Very  frequently  the 
inhjibitants  are  almoft  blinded  with  drifts  of  fand.  Thefe  evils  are  remedied  by  the 
rifing  and  overflowing.of  the  Nile. 

Soil  and  produce.]  The  vaft  fertility  of  Egypt  is  owing  to  the  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  occasioned  by  the  rains  which  fall  during  May,  June,  and  July, 
an  Abyffinia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Africa.    According  to  M.  Volncy, 

2,  the 
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the  commencement  of  the  inundation  is  not  entirely  afcertained,  though  the 
Copies  fix  k  at  the  19th  of  June.  At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower  Egypt, 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  in  the  plains,  but  the  tops  of  forefts  and  fruit-trees,  the  towns 
and  viUages  being  built  upon  eminences  either  natural  or  artificial.  When  the 
river  is  at  its  proper  height,  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of  jubilee,  with  vari- 
ous fellivities.  The  banks  or  mounds  which  confine  it  are  cut  by  the  Turkifli 
bafha,  attended  by  his  grandees  but,  according  to  captain  Norden,  who  was 
prefent  on  the  occafion,  the  fpeftacle  is  not  very  magnificent.  When  the  banks 
are  cut,  the  water  is  let  into  what  they  call  the  Chalis,  or  grand  canal,  which  runs 
through  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  diftributed  into  cuts,  for  fupplying  their  fields 
and  gardens.  This  being  done,  and  the  waters  beginning  to  retire,  fuch  is  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  that  the  labour  of  the  hulbandman  is  next  to  nothing.  He  throws 
his  wheat  and  barley  into  the  ground  in  Oftoberand  May.  He  turns  his  cattle  out 
to  graze  in  November,  and  in  about  fix  weeks,  nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  profpeft  which  the  face  of  the  country  prefents,  in  rihng  corn,  veget- 
ables, and  verdure  of  every  fort.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  fruits,  perfume  the  air. 
The  culture  of  pulfe,  lemons,  fugar-cancs,  and  other  plants,  which  require 
moitlure,  is  fupplied  by  fmall  but  regular  cuts  from  cillerns  and  refervoirs.  Dates, 
plantanes,  grapes,  figs,  and  palm-trees,  from  which  wine  is  made,  are  here  plenti- 
ful. March  and  iVpril  are  the  harveft  months,,  and  produce  three  crops ;  one  of 
lettuces  and  cucumbers  (the  latter  being  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants),  one  of 
corn,  and  one  of  melons.  The  Egyptian  pailurage  is  equally  prolific,  moft  of  the 
quadrupeds  producing  two  at  a  time,  and  the  Ihecp  four  lambs  a  year. 

Animals.]  Egypt  abounds  in  black  cattle  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  inhabitants 
employ  every  dav  20,000  oxen  in  raifing  water  for  their  grounds.  They  have  a 
fine  large  breed  of  affes,  upon  which  the  Chriftians  ride,  being  infolently  de- 
barred by  the  Turks  from  riding  on  horfeback.  The  Egyptian  horfes  are  very 
fine  ;  they  never  trot,  but  walk  well,  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  fhort,  flop 
in  a  moment,  and  are  extremely  tradable.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe,  an 
am.phibious  ania^ial,  refembling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the  head  of  a  horfe, 
is  comsion  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tygers,  hyenas,  camels,  antelopes,  apes  with  the 
head  like  a  dog,  and  the  rat,  called  ichneumon,  are  natives  of  Egypt.  The  ca- 
melicn,  a  little  animal  fomething  refembling  a  lizard,  that  changes  colour  as  you 
Hand  to  look  upon  him,  is  found  here  as  well  as  in  neighbouring  countries,  'rhe 
crocodile  was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  there  does  not  feem  to  ^be 
anv  material  difference  between  it  and  the  aligators  of  India  and  America. 
They  are  both  amphibious  animals,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  grow  till  they 
are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  have  four  fliort  le^s,  with  large  feet  armed 
with  claws,  and  their  backs  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  impenetrable  fcales,  like 
armour.  The  crocodile  waits  for  his  prey  in  the  fedge,  and  other  cover,  on  the 
fides  of  the  rivers  ;  and,  pretty  much  refembling  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  fome- 
times  fuprifes  the  unwary  traveller  with  his  fore  paws,  or  beats  him  down  vvitb 
his  tail. 

This  country  produces  likewife  great  numbers  of  eagles,  hawks,  pelicans,  and 
water-fowls  of  all  kinds.  The  ibis,  a  creature  (according  to  Mr.  Norden)  fome- 
what  refembling  a  duck,  was  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  its  deftroying 
ferpents  and  peftiferous  infects.  They  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
but  a  fpecies  of  them  is  faid  to  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  other  parts  of  Atrica. 
Oftriches  are  common  here,  and  are  fo  ftrong  that  the  Arabs  fometimes  ride  upon 
their  backs. 

The  Ceraftes,  or  horned  viper,  inhabits  the  greateft  part  of  the  eaftern  continent, 
e^pecially  the  defect  fandy  parts  of  it.    It  abounds  in  S\  ria,  in  the  three  Arabias, 

and 
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ahd  in  Africa.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  this  fpecies  of  viper  which  Cleopatra 
employed  to  procure  her  death.  Alexandria,  plentifully  fupplicd  by  water,  muft 
then  have  had  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  its  gardens.  The  bafkets  of  figs  muft  have 
come  from  thence,  and  the  afpic,  or  cerafles,  that  was  hid  in  them,  from  the 
adjoining  defert,  where  there  are  plenty  to  this  day.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in 
Abyflinia,  has  given  a  very  curious  account  of  the  power  which  the  natives  have 
over  thefe  reptiles,  by  which  they  become  quite  harmlefs  to  them;  but  he  could 
learn  no  other  reafon  for  this  exemption,  than  their  faying  that  they  were  born  fo. 
Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  fad  feems  plain  both  from  facred  *  and  profane  f 
writers. 

Population,  manners,  cus-")  As  the  population  of  Egypt  is  almoft  confin- 
tOMs,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  1  cd  to  the  bauks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  refl:  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  other  nations,  we  can  fay  little  upon  this  head 
with  precilion.  It  feems  to  be  certain  that  Egypt  is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  popu- 
lous as  formerly,  and  its  depopulation  is  owing  to  anarchy  and  defpotifm.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Volneyj  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  amount  to  2,300,000,  of 
which  Cairo  contains  about  2^0,000.  This  country  is  inhabited  by  four  different 
races  of  people  5  the  Turks  who  pretend  to  be  matters  of  the  country  ;  the  Arabs 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Turks ;  the  Coptes,  who  are  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  mixed  with  the  Ferfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  fuccellively 
conquered  Egypt ;  and  the  Mamalouks,  who  were  originally  Circaffian  and  Min- 
grelian  flaves,  and  being. the  only  military  force,  are  the  real  mailers  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Turks,  who  refide  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ottoman  pride  and  infolence, 
and  wear  the  Turkifti  habit,  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  from  the  Arabs  and  Coptes, 
who  drefs  very  plain,  their  chief  finery  being  an  upper  garment  of  white  linen,  and 
linen  drawers  ;  but  their  ordinary  drefs  is  of  blue  linen,  with  a  long  cloth  coat, 
cither  over  or  under  it.  The  Chriftians  and  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind  content 
themfelves  with  a  linen  or  woollen  wrapper,  which  they  fold,  blanket-like,  round 
their  body.  The  Jews  wear  blue  leather  flippers,  the  other  natives  of  the  coun- 
try wear  red,  and  the  foreign  Chriftians  yellow.  Ihe  drefs  of  the  women  is  very 
ungraceful,  which  in  the  higher  ranks,  is  of  fiik.  Thofe  females  who  are  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions  and  features.  The  women  are  not 
admitted  to  the  fociety  of  men  even  at  table.  When  a  rich  Egyptian  is  defirous 
,o£  dining  with  one  of  his  wives,  he  gives  her  previous  notice  ;  who  accordingly 
prepares  the  moft  dedicate  diibes,  and  receives  her  lord  with  the  greateft  atttention 
and  refpe6i.  The  women  of  the  lower  clafs  remain  Handing,  or  featcd  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  while  their  huftand  is  at  dinner,  and  prefent  him  with  water  to 
walli,  and  help  him  at  the  table.  The  Coptes  are  generally  excellent  accomp- 
tants,  and  many  of  them  live  by  teaching  ihe  other  natives  to  read  and  write. 
Their  exercifes  and  diverfions  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  Periia, 
.and  other  Ailatic  countries.  Egypt  abounds  with  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
mountebarjks. 

Religion.]  To  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  religion  of  Egypt, 
it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  bulk  of  the  Mahomedans  are  enthuiiafts,  and  have 
among  tlicm  tYiCiv'fantos,  or  fellows  who  pretend  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  hollnefs, 
and  without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  belt  houfes,  whence  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  turn  them  out.    The  Egyptian  Turks  pay  little  attention  to  religion; 

-*  Jerem.  viii.  17.       Pfal.  Iviii.  5, 

■  I  Ad  quouim  cautijs  mites  jaciiere  tprallaa.     SiL  Ital.  lib.  jii. 
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nor  would  It  be  eafy  to  fay  what  fpecies  of  Chriftianity  is  believed  by  the  Cluii- 
tian  Coptes  who  are  here  numerous;  they  however  profefs  themfelves  to  be  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  enemies  to  that  of  Rome.    In  religious,  and  indeed  many 
civil  matters,  they  are  under  the  jurlfdlSlion  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  wlio 
by  eafy  pecuniary  influence  generally  obtains  a  protection  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

Language.]  The  Coptic  is  the  mofr  ancient  language  of  Egypt.  This  was 
fucceeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  that  by  the 
Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  califate,  when  the  Arabs  difpoffeffed  tiie 
Greeks  of  Egypt.  The  Arabic,  or  Arabefque,  as  it  is  called,  is  ftiil  the  current 
language,  but  the  Coptic  and  modern  Greek  continue  to  be  fpoken. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Though  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  yet  fcarcely  a  veftige  of  it 
remains  among  their  defcendants.  This  is  owing  to  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of 
their  Alahomedan  mafters ;  but  here  it  is  proper  to  make  one  obfervation  which  is 
of  general  ufe.  The  Cahfs  or  Saracens  who  fubdued  Egypt  were  of  three  kinds. 
The  firft,  who  were  the  immediate  fuccelTors  of  Mahomed,  made  war,  from  con- 
fcience  and  principal,  upon  all  kinds  of  literature,  except  the  Koran  ;  and  hence  it 
M'as,  that  when  they  took  pofTeffion  of  Alexandria,  which  contained  the  moft  mag- 
nificent library  the  world  ever  beheld,  its  valuable  manufcripts  were  applied  for 
fome  months  to  cooking  their  victuals,  and  warming  their  baths.  The  fame  fate 
attended  upon  the  other  magnificent  Eg)  ptian  libraries.  1  he  Califs  of  the  fccond 
race  were  men  of  tafte  and  learning,  but  of  a  peculiar  drain.  They  bought  up  all 
the  manufcripts,  that  furvived  the  general  conflagration,  relating  to  aib'onomy, 
medicine,  and  fome  ufelefs  parts  of  philofophy ;  but  they  had  no  tafte  for  the 
Grecian  arts,  fciences,  hiftory,  or  poetry,  and  learning  was  confined  to  their  own 
courts  and  colleges,  without  ever  finding  its  way  back  to  Egypt.  The  lower 
race  of  Califs,  efpecially  thofe  who  called  themfelves  Califs  of  Egypt,  difgraced 
human  nature  ;  and  the  Turks  have  riveted  the  chains  of  barbarous  ignorance 
which  they  impofed. 

All  the  learning  therefore  poffelTed  by  the  modern  Egyptians  confifts  in  arith- 
metical calculations  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  the  jargon  of  aftrology,  a  few 
noftrums  in  medicine,  fome  knowledge  of  Arabefque,  and  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion. 

Curiosities  and  antiquities.]  Egypt  abounds  more  with  thefe  than  per- 
haps any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its  pyramids  have  been  often  defcribed.  Their 
antiquity  is  beyond  the  refearches  of  hiftory  itfelt,  and  their  original  ufes  are  ftill 
unknown.    They  are  eleven  in  number,  and  diftant  four  leagues  from  Cairo.  The 

.bafis  of  rhe  largeft  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  its  perpendicular  height  is 
500  feet,  but,  if  meafured  obliquely  to  the  terminating  point,  700  feet*.  It  con- 
tains a  room  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  feventeen  broad,  in  which  is  a  marble  clieft, 
but  without  either  cover  or  contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  Cheops,  the  Egyptian  king-, 
who  immediately  fucceeded  Proteus,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Chrift.  In  fliort, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the  moft  ftupendous,  and  to  appearance,  the  moft  ufe- 
lefs, liructures  that  ever  were  faifed  by  the  hands, of  men. 

The  mummy  pits,  fo  called  for  their  containing  the  mammies,  or  embalmed  bo- 
,  dies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fubterraneous  vaults  of  a  prodigious  extent;  but 

■the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  loft,    it  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  bodies, 
thus  embalmea,  are  perfeft  and  diftincf  at  this  day,  though  buried  3000  years 


*  Mr.  Volney  fays  thata  late  menfuration  affigns  and  its  perpendicular  Jiei^hc  four  hundred  and 
to  each  face  of  the  great  pyramid,  fiX  hundred  feet ;  eighty-feet. 
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ago.  The  labyrinth  in  Upper  Egypt  is  a  curiofity  thought  to  be  more  wonderful 
than  the  pyramids  themfelves.  It  is  partly  under  ground,  and  cut  out  of  marble 
rock  confifting  of  twelve  palaces,  and  looohoufes,  the  intricacies  of  which  occalion 
its  name.  The  lake  Meeris  was  dug  by  order  of  an  Egyptian  king,  to  correal  the 
irregularities  of  the  Nile,  and  to  communicate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditches 
which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  evidences  of  the  utility  as  well  as  grandeur  of  the  work. 
"Wonderful  grottos  and  excavations,  moftly  artificial,  abound  in  Egypt.  The  whole 
country  towards  Grand  Cairo  is  a  continued  fcene  of  antiquities,  of  which  the  old- 
eft  are  the  moft  ftupendous,  but  the  more  modern  the  moft  beautiful.  Cleopatra's 
needle,  and  its  fculptures,  are  admirable. 

Pompey's  pillar,  which  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  about  a  mile  without  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  is  a  fine  regular  column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  fliaft  of 
which  is  one  ftone,  being  eighty-eight  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  or  ten  diameters  of 
the  column  ;  the  whole  height  is  1 14  feet,  including  the  capital  and  pedeftal.  The 
whole  of  the  pillar  is  granite,  but  the  capital  is  of  another  ftone.  This  magnificent 
monum.ent  appears,  in  tafte,  (fays  Mr.  Bruce)  to  be  the  work  of  that  period  between 
Hadrian  and  Severus  ;  but,  though  the  former  erefted  feveral  large  buildings  in  the 
eaft,  it  is  obferved  of  him  that  he  never  put  infcriptions  upon  them.  This  pillar 
has  had  a  Greek  infcription,  and  I  think,  may  very  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
time  of  the  latter,  as  a  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  for  the 
benefits  he  conferred  on  them,  efpecially  fince  no  ancient  hiftory  mentions  its  exift- 
ence  at  an  earlier  period.  He  conjeftures  that  it  was  brought  in  a  block  from  the 
Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt,  by  the  Nile  ;  though  fome  have  imagined  it  was  an  old 
obelilk,  hewn  to  the  round  form  of  a  pillar.  The  Sphynx,  as  it  is  called,  is  no  more 
than  the  head  and  part  of  the  flioulders  of  a  woman  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
about  thirty  feet  high,  near  one  of  the  pyramids.-— The  manner  of  hatching  chick- 
ens in  ovens  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  now  praftifed  in  fome  parts  of  Europe. 

"  The  papyrus  (which  is  one  of  the  natural  curiofities  of  Egypt,  and  ferved  the 
ancients  to  write  upon)  is  a  cyperus,  called  by  the  Greeks  Biblus.  Pliny  fays  that 
Varro  writes  that  the  papyrus  came  not  into  general  ufe  till  after  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Alexander ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  Anacreon  *,  Alcffius,  ^Efchylus,  and  the 
comic  poets,  that  it  was  known  in  their  time.  Plato  and  Ariftotle  fpeak  of  it  alfo, 
fo  do  Herodotus,  and  Theophraftus  f.  We  alfo  know  it  was  of  old  in  ufe 
among  the  lonians,  who  probably  brought  it  in  very  early  days  direftly  from 
Egypt.  Numa,  too,  who  lived  300  years  before  Alexander,  is  faid  to  have  left  a 
number  of  books  written  on  the  papyrus,  which  a  long  time  after  his  death  were 
found  at  Rome. 

"  With  Ariftotle  began  the  firft  arrangement  of  a  library.  Alexander's  conqueft, 
and  the  building  of  Alexandria,  laid  open  Egypt,  its  trade,  and  learning,  to  the 
world.  Papyrus  then,  or  the  paper  made  from  it,  was  the  only  material  made  ufe, 
of  for  writing  upon.  A  violent  defire  of  amaflSng  books,  and  a  library,  immediately 
followed. 

"  The  Ptolemies,  and  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  contended  who  ftiould  make  the 
largeft  colleftion.  The  Ptolemies,  mafters  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  papyrus,  availed 
themfelves  of  this  monopoly  to  hinder  the  multiplication  of  books  in  Greece.  The 
other  princes  probably  fmuggled  this  plant,  and  propagated  it  wherever  it  would 
grow  out  of  Egypt.  And  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  fet  about  bringing  to  perfetlion 
the  manufafture  of  parchment,  which,  long  before,  the  lonians  had  ufed  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  ot  paper  ;  for  whatever  refemblance  there  might  be  in  names,  or 
whatever  may  be  inferred  from  them,  writing  upon  (kins  or  parchment  was  much 


*  Anac.  Ode  ir. 
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more  ancient  than  any  city  or  flate  in  Greece,  and  in  ufe  probably  before  Greece 
was  inhabited.  The  Jews  we  know  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  earlieft  ages.  At  this 
very  time  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  we  learn  from  Jofephus  *,  that  the 
elders,  by  order  of  the  high  priefts,  carried  a  copy  of  the  law  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  in  letters  of  gold  upon  flcins,  the  pieces  of  which  were  fo  artfully  put  toge- 
ther that  the  joinings  did  not  appear. 

"  In  a  large  and  very  perfect  manufcript  in  my  pofleffion  (fays  Mr.  Bruce), 
M'hich  was  dug  up  at  Thebes,  the  boards  are  of  papyrus  root,  covered  firfi;  with  the 
coaffer  pieces  of  the  paper,  and  then  with  leather  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would 
be  done  now.  It  is  a  book  one  would  call  a  fmall  folio,  rather  than  by  any  other 
name,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  fliape  of  the  book  where  papyrus  is  employed  was 
always  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  ot  the  moderns.  The  letters  are  ftrong,  deep, 
black,  and  apparently  written  with  a  reed,  as  is  praclifed  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Abyilinians  itill.  It  is  written  on  both  fides,  fo  never  could  be  rolled  up  as  parch- 
ment was,  nor  would  the  brittlenefs  of  the  materials  when  dry,  fupport  any  fuch 
frequent  unrolling  f." 

Cities,  towns,  and  1  Even  a  flight  review  of  thefe  would  amount  to  a  large 
PUBLIC  EDIFICES.  3  volumc.  lu  many  places,  not  only  temples,  but  the 
walls  of  cities,  built  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  ftill  entire,  and 
many  of  their  ornaments,  particularly  the  colours  of  their  paintings,  are  as  frefli 
and  vivid  as  when  firft  laid  on. 

Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft,  was  once  the  emporium  of  the  world, 
and  by  the  means  of  the  Red  Sea  furnifhed  Europe,  and  great  part  of  Afia,  with 
the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  founder  Alexander  the  Great.  It  Hands 
forty  miles  weft  from  the  Nile,  and  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  north-weft  of  Cairo, 
It  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  is  famous  for  the  light-houfe 
erected  on  the  oppofite  ifland  of  Pha-ros,  for  the  direftion  of  mariners,  defervedly 
efteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  mole  which  was  built  to  form  a 
communication  with  the  ifkind  of  Pharos  is  looo  yards  in  length,  and  though  near 
2000  years  old,  the  excellence  of  its  materials  has  refifted,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
violence  of  winds  and  waves  ever  lince.  All  the  parts  of  the  city  were  magnificent 
in  proportion,  as  appears  from  their  ruins,  particularly  the  cifterns  and  aqueducts. 
Many  of  the  materials  of  the  old  city,  however,  have  been  employed  in  building 
New  Alexandria,  which  at  prefent  is  a  very  ordinary  fea-port,  known  by  the  name 
of  Scanderoon.  Notwithftanding  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  mofques,  bagnios,  and  the  like  buildings,  ere£ted  within  thefe 
ruins,  preferve  an  inexprelTible  air  of  majefty.  "  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  among  the  natives  that,  more  than  once,  it  has  been  in  agitation  to  aban- 
don it  altogether,  and  retire  to  Rofetta,  or  Cairo,  but  that  they  have  been  witheld 
by  the  opinion  of  divers  faints  from  Arabia,  who  have  affured  them,  that  Mecca 
being  deftroyed,  (as  it  muft  be  they  think  by  the  Ruffians)  Alexandria  is  then  to  be- 
come t/ie  holy  -place,  and  that  Mahomed's  body  is  to  be  tranfported  thither:  when 
that  city  is  deftroyed,  the  fanftified  relics  are  to  be  tranfported  to  Carouan,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis:  laftly,  from  Carouan  they  are  to  come  to  Rofetta,  and  there  to 
remain  till  the  confummation  of  all  things  J." 

Rofetta,  or  Rafchid,  ftands  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Alexandria,  and 
is  recommended  by  its  beautiful  fituation,  and  the  delightful  profpe>Sls  which  com- 
mand the  fine  country,  or  ifland  of  Delta,  formed  by  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.  It  is 
likcwife  a  place  of  great  trade.    The  length  of  the  city  is  two  miles,  but  it  is  onij' 

*  Jofeph,  lib.  y^\.  p.  405.     \  Bruce's  Travels,  410.  vol.  v.  p.  i,  2,  3,  5,  &:c.     %  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  t^. 
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half  a  mile  broad.  In  the  environs  are  many  country  houfes  belonging  to  Chrif- 
tian  merchants,  with  fine  gardens,  producing  the  choiceft  fruits  of  the  Eaft.  The 
Mahomedan  inhabitants  are  here  alfo  particularly  civil  and  polite. 

Cairo,  nov^'^  Mafr,  the  prefent  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous,  but  a 
difagreeable  refidence,  on  account  of  its  peftilential  air,  and  narrow  ftreets.  It  is- 
divided  into  two  towns,  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  defended  by  an  old  caftle,  the 
works  of  which  are  faid  to  be  three  miles  in  circumference.  This  caftle  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Saladine  :  at  the  weft  end  arc  the  remains  of  very  noble  apart- 
ments, fome  of  which  are  covered  with  domes,  and  adorned  with  piftures  in  Mofaic 
work ;  but  thefe  apartments  are  now  only  ufed  for  weaving  embroidery,  and  pre- 
paring the  hangings  and  coverings  annually  fent  to  Mecca.  The  well,  called 
Jofeph's  well,  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanifm,  about  300  feet  deep.  The  memory 
of  that  patriarch  is  ftill  revered  in  Egypt,  where  they  fliew  granaries,  and  many 
other  works  of  public  utility,  that  go  under  his  name.  They  are  certainly  of  vaft 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  very  queftionable  whether  they  were  erefted  by  him.  One  of 
his  granaries  is  fnewn  in  Old,  Cairo,  but  captain  Norden  fufpects  it  is  a  Saracen 
work,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  high  idea  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  itfeif.  On 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing  Cairo,  lies  the  village  of  Gize,  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  ancient  Memphis.  Two  miles  weft,  is  Bulac,  called  the  port  of  Cairo.  The 
Chriftians  of  Cairo  praftife  a  holy  cheat,  during  the  Eafter  holidays,  by  pretending 
that  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  dead  arife  from  their  graves,  to  which  they  return 
peaceably.  The  ftreets  of  Cairo  are  peftered  with  the  jugglers  and  fortune-tellers 
already  mentioned.  One  ■  of  their  favourite  exhibitions  is  their  dancing  camels, 
which,  when  young,  they  place  upon  a  large  heated  floor :  the  intenfe  heat  makes 
the  poor  creatures  caper,  and  being  plied  all  the  tirhe  with  the  found  of  a  drum, 
the  noife  of  that  inftrument  fets  them  a  dancing  all  their  lives  after. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  Egypt  are  Damietta,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Pe- 
lufium  ;  Seyd,  on  the  weft  banks  of  the  Nile,  200  miles  fouth  of  Cairo,  faid  to  be  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  and  Cofliar,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  ge- 
neral practice  of  ftrangers,  who  vifit  thofe  places,  is  to  hire  a  Janizary,  whofe  au- 
thority commonly  prote£ls  them  from  the  infults  of  the  other  natives.  Suez,  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  trade,  is  now  a  fmall  city,  and  gives  name  to  the  Ifthmus, 
that  joins  Africa  with  Afia.  The  children  of  Ifrael  are  fuppofed  to  have  marched 
rjear  this  city,  when  they  left  Egypt,  in  their  way  towards  the  Red  Sea.  This'  fea 
appears  to  have  certainly  derived  its  name  from  Edom,  long  and  early  its  powerful 
mafter,  that  word  lignifying  Red  in  Hebrew.  It  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  the 
fea  of  Edom,  or  idumea.  Airaoft  every  objeel  and  village  in  this  country  prefents 
fome  amazing  piece  of  antiquity. 

Marble  quarries.]  "  It  has  been  a  wonder  (fays  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  journey 
acrofs  the  defert  of  the  Thebaid  from  Kenne  to  Cofleir)  with  all  travellers,  and  with 
niyfelf  among  the  reft,  where  the  ancients  procured  that  prodigious  quantity  of 
fine  marble,  with  whi^h  all  their  buildings  abound.  That  wonder,  however,  among 
many  others,  now  ceafes.  after  having  palfed,  in  four  days,  more  granite,  porphyry, 
m.arble,  and  jafper,  than  would  build  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Syracufe,  Memphis, 
Alexandria,  and  half  a  dozen  fuch  cities.  It  feemed  to  be  very  vifible  that  thofe 
openings  in  the  hills,  which  I  call  defiles,  were  not  natural,  but  artificial,  and  that 
whol^  mountains  had  been  cut  out  at  thefe  places. 

,  ,  "  The  porphyry  fliews  itfe'.f  by  a  fine  purple  fand,  without  any  glofs,  or  glitter 
on  it,  and  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  eye.  It  is  mixed  with  the  native  white 
fand,  and  fixed  gravel  of  the  plains.  Green  unvariegated  marble  is  generally 
fcen  in  the  fame  mountain  with  the  porphyry.    Where  the  two  veins  meet,  the 
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fnarble  Is  for  fome  inches  brittle^,  but  the  porphyry  of  the  fame  hardnefs  as  in 
other  places. 

"  1  he  granite  is  covered  with  fands,  and  looks  like  ftone  of  a  dirty,  brown  colour. 
But  this  is  only  the  change  and  impreffion  the  fun  and  weather  have  made  upon  it ; 
for  upon  breaking  it,  you  fee  it  is  grey  granite,  with  black  fpots,  with  a  reddilh  call, 
or  blulh  over  it.  This  red  feems  to  fade,  or  fuller  from  the  outward  air,  but,  upon 
working  or  polifl:iing  the  furface,  this  colour  again  appears.  It  is  in  greater  quan- 
tity than  the  porphyry,  and  nearer  the  Red  Sea.  Pompey's  pillar  feems  to  have 
been  from  this  quarry. 

"  Next  to  the  granite,  but  never,  as  I  obferved,  joined  with  it  in  the  fame  moun- 
tain, is  the  red  marble.  It  is  covered  with  fand  of  the  fame  colour,  and  looks  as 
if  the  whole  mountain  were  fpread  over  with  brick  duft.  Ihere  is  alfo  a  red  mar- 
ble with  white  veins,  which  I  have  often  feen  at  Rome,  but  not  in  principal  fub- 
je£ts.  I  have  alfo  feen  it  in  Britain.  The  common  green  (called  ferpentine)  looks 
as  if  covered  over  with.  Brazil  fnuff.  Joined  with  this  green,  I  faw  tv/o  fumples  of 
that  beauti.fui  marble,  they  call  Ifabella  one  of  them  with  a  yellowiOi  caft,  v/hich 
we  call  Quaker-colour,  the  other  with  a  blueifli,  which  is  commonly  termed  dove- 
colour.  In  this  green,  likewife,  it  was,  we  faw  the  vein  of  jafper;  but  whether  it 
was  abfolutely  the  fame  with  this,  which  is  the  bloody  jafper,  or  blbod-ftone,  is 
what  we  had  not  time  to  fettle. 

**  I  fliould  firfl  have  made  mention  of  the  verde  antico,  the  dark  green  with  white 
irregular  fpots,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  greateft  value,  and  neareft  the  Nile.  This  is 
produced  in  the  mountains  of  the  plain  green^j^or  ferpentine,  as  is  the  jafper,  and  iS' 
not  difcoverable  by  the  duft,  or  any  particular  colour  upon  it.  Firft,  there  is  a. 
blue  lleaky  ftone.  After  lifting  this,  we  come  to  the  beds  of  the  verde  antico  ;  and- 
here  the  quarrying  is  very  obvious,  for  it  has  been  uncovered  in  patches,  not  above 
twenty-feet  fquare.  Then,  in  another  part,  tke  green  ftone  has  been  removed,  and^ 
another  pit  of  it  wrought. 

"  I  faw,  in  feveral  places  in  the  plain,  fmall  pieces  of  African  marble  fcattered 
about,  but  no  rocks  or  mountains  of  it.  This  prodigious  ftore  of  marble  is  placed 
upon  a  ridge,' whence  there  is  a  defcent  to  the  eaft,  or  weft,  either  to  the  Nile  or 
Red  Sea.  The  level  ground,  and  hard-fixed  gravel  are  proper  for  the  heavieft  car- 
riages, and  will  eafily  and  fmoothly  convey  any  weight  whatever  to  its  place  of  em- 
barkation on  the  Nile  ;  fo  that  another  wonder  ceafed,  how  the  ancients  tranfported 
thofe  vaft  blocks  of  marble  to  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Alexandria 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  Egyptians  export  prodigious  quan-- 
tlties  of  unmanufaftured  as  well  as  prepared  fiax,  thread,  cotton,  and  leather  of  all 
forts,  callicoes,  yellow,  wax,  fal  ammoniac,  faffron,  fugar,  fena,  and  caffia.  They 
trade  with  the  Arabs  for  coffee,  drugs,-  fpices,  callicoes,  and  other  merchandifes, 
which  are  landed  at  Suez,  from  whence  they  fend  them  to  Europe,  Several  £u 
ropean  ftates  have  confuls  refident  in  Egypt,  but  the  cuftoms  of  the  TurkiOi  go- 
vernment are  managed  by  Jews.  A  number  of  Englifli  veffels  arrive  yearly  at 
Alexandria  ;  fome  of- which  are  laden  on  account  of  the  owners,  but  moft  of  them, 
are  hired  and  employed  as  carriers  to  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Mahomedan 
traders. 

Constitution  and  government.]  A.  viceroy  is  fent  t®  Egypt  from  the 
Porte  under  the  title  of  the  pallia  or  baihaw  of  Cairo,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft 
officers  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  But  iince  the  revolution  of  Ali  Bey,  the  power 
of  the  Turks  in  Egypt  is  more  precarious  than  in  any  other  province.  The  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  is  both  monarchical  and  republican.    The  monarchical  is  executed 
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by  the  paflia.  The  republican,  or  rather  the  .ariftocratical  part  of  the  government, 
confifts  of  a  divan,  compofed  of  twenty-four  fangiacks,  beys  or  lords.  The  head 
of  them  is  called  the  flieik  bellet,  who  is  chofen  by  the  divan,  and  confirmed  by 
the  paflia.  Every  one  of  the  fangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  his  own  territory,  and  exerts 
fovereign  power;  the -major  part  of  them  refide  at  Cairo.  If  the  grand  fignior's 
paflia  afts  in  oppofition  to  the  fenfe  of  the  divan,  or  attempts  to  violate  their  pri- 
vileges, they  will  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  in  his  poll,  and  the  Porte  is  obliged  to 
fend  another.  They  have  an  authentic  grant  of  privileges,  dated  in  the  year  151 7, 
m  which  year  Sultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt  from  the  Mamalukes. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country,  and  the  defpotifm  of  its  government.  Some  fay  they  amount 
to  a  million  fterling,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  is  fpent  in  the  country. 

Military  strength.]    This  confiflis  in  the  Mamalukes,  fome  bodies  of  whom  " 
are  cantoned  in  the  villages  to  exa£t  tribute,  and  fupport  authority.    The  greater 
part  are  aflfembled  at  Cairo.    They  amount  to  about  eight  thoufand  men,  attached 
to  the  different  beys,  whom  they  enable  to  contend  with  each  other,  and  to  fet  the 
Turks  at  defiance. 

History.]    It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  princes  of  the  line  of  the  Pharoahs 
fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion,  till  Cambyfes,  the  fecond 
king  of  Perfia,  conquered  the  Egyptians  520  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  j  and 
that  in  the  reign  of  thofe  princes,  the  pyramids  were  raifed  ;  ftruflures,  which 
cannot  now  be  viewed  without  aftonifhment.    Egypt  continued  a  part  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire,  till  Alexander  the  Great  vanquiflied  Darius,  when  it  fell'  under  the 
dominion  of  that  prince,  who  foon  after  built  the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria. 
The  conquefls  of  Alexander,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  feized  upon  by 
his  generals,  the  province  of  Egypt  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Ptolemy,  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  half-brother  of  Alexander,  when  it  again  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  about  300  years  before  Chrift.    His  fucceflbrs,  who  fometimes  extend- 
ed their  dominions  over  great  part  of  Syria,  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Pto- 
lemies, and  in  that  line  Egypt  continued  between  two  and  three  hundred  years, 
till  the  famous  Cleopatra,  the  v/ife  and  filter  of  Ptolemy  Dionyfius,  the  laft  king, 
afcended  the  throne.    After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  miftrefs  fuccef- 
fively  to  Julius  Caefar  and  Mark  Anthony,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  thus  remained  till  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  fecond  Calif  of  the  fuccelfors  of 
Mahomed,  who  expelled  the  Romans,  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  700  years. 
The  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  faid  to  coniift  of  700,000  volumes,  was  col- 
lefted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  fon  of  the  firft  Ptolemy ;  and  the  fame  prince 
caufcd  the  Old  Tcfl:ament  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  but  whether  by  feventy-two 
interpreters,  and  in  the  manner  commonly  related,  is  juftly  queftioned  :  this  trans- 
lation is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint.    Omar  fubjefted  Egypt  to  the  Ma- 
homedan  power,  about  the  year  640,  and  the  Califs  of  Babylon  were  fovereigns  of 
the  country  till  870,  when  the  Egyptians  fet  up  a  governor  of  their  own  called  the 
Calif  of  Cairo. 

About  the  time  of  the  crufades,  between  the  year  1 150  and  1 190,  Egypt  was  go- 
verned by  Noreddin,  the  Saracen  fultan  of  Daniafcus,  whofe  fon,  the  famous  Sala- 
dine,  proved  fo  formidable  to  thofe  Chriflian  adventurers,  and  retook  from  them  Je- 
rufalem.  He  inftituted  the  military  corps  of  Mamalukes,  like  the  Janizaries  of 
Conilantinople,  who,  about  the  year  1 242,  advanced  one  of  their  own  officers  to 
the  throne,  and  ever  after  chofe  their  prince  out  or  their  own  body.  Egypt,  for 
fome  time,  made  a  figure  under  thofe  illuftrious  ufurpers,  and  made  a  noble  ftand 
a'gainft  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Turks,  till  under  Selim,  who,  about  the  year 
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151 7,  after  giving  the  Mamalukes  feveral  bloody  defeats,  reduced  Egypt  to  its  pre- 
fcnt  llate  of  fubjetlion. 

While  Selim  was  fettling  the  government  of  Egypt,  great  numbers  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  deferts  and  plains,  under  Zinganeus,  from 
whence  they  attacked  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Nile,  and  plundered  whatever 
fell  in  their  way.  Selim  and  his  ofticers  perceiving  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  extirpate  thofe  marauders,  left  them  at  liberty  to  quit  the  country, 
which  they  did  in  great  numbers,  and  their  pofterity  were  known  over  Europe  and 
Afia,  by  the  name  of  Giplies. 

An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  fince  to  deprive  the  Ottoman  Porte  of  its  au- 
thority over  Egypt  by  Ali  Bey,  whofe  father  was  a  prieft  of  the  Greek  church.  All 
turned  Mahomedan,  and  being  a  man  of  abilities  and  addrefs,  rendered  himfelf  ex- 
tremely popular  in  Egypt.  A  falfe  accufation  having  been  made  againft  him  to 
the  grand  lignior,  his  head  was  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Conftantinople,  but  being  ap- 
prized of  the  defign,  he  feized  and  put  to  death  the  meflenger  who  brought  the  or- 
der, put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  taking  advantage  of  the  diftrefsful  and 
dangerous  iituation  to  which  the  Turkifli  empire  was  reduced,  in  confequencc  of 
the  war  with  Ruffia,  boldly  mounted  the  throne.  But  not  content  with  the  king- 
dom of  Egvpt,  he  alfo  laid  claim  to  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  Sultans.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to 
fupport  thefe  pretentions,  and  a£lually  fubdued  fome  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
both  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  thefe  great 
enterprizes,  he  was  not  lefs  attentive  to  the  eltablifliing  of  a  regular  government 
in  a  country  that  had  been  long  the  feat  of  anarchy  and  confufion.  His  views 
were  equally  extended  as  to  commerce  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  Chriftian  traders,  and  took  off  fome  fliameful  reftraints  and  indignities,, 
to  w^hich  they  were  fubje6led  in  that  barbarous  country.  He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  with  the  greateft  alfurances  of  his  friendfhip,  and  that  their 
merchants  thould  meet  with  every  degree  of  proteftion  and  fafety.  His  great  defign 
w^as  faid  to  be,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Red  Sea ;  to  open  the  port  of  Suez 
to  all  nations,  but  particularly  to  the  Europeans,  and  to  render  Egypt  once  more 
the  great  centre  of  commerce.  The  conduft  and  views  of  Ali  Bey  fhewed  an 
extent  of  thought  and  ability  that  indicated  nothing  of  the  barbarian,  and  befpoke  a 
mind  equal  to  the  founding  of  an  empire.  He  affumed  the  titles  and  fhate  of  the 
ancient  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  was  ably  fupported  by  Sheik  Daher,  and  fome  other 
Arabian  princes,  who  warmly  efpoufed  his  interefts.^  He  alfo  fucceeded  in  almofl: 
all  his  enterprizes  againft  the  neighbouring  Afiatic  governors  and  baflias,  whom 
he  repeatedly  defeated ;  but  he  was  afterwards  ruined  at  once  by  the  bafe  and 
ungrateful  conduft  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mahomed  Bey  Aboudaab,  his  troops 
bein^  totally  defeated  on  the  7th  of  March  1773,  and  himfelf  wounded  and  taken 
prifoner:  he  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  buried  at  Grand  Cairo.  Aboudaab  after- 
wards governed  Egypt  as  Sheik  Bellet,  and  marched  into  Paleftine  to  fubdue 
Sheik  Daher.  After  behaving  with  great  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  he 
took,  he  Avas  found  dead  in  his  bed  one  morning  at  Acre,  fuppofed  to  be  ftrangled. 
Sheik  Daher  accepted  the  Porte  s  full  amnefty,  and  trufting  to  their  affurances,  em- 
braced the  captain  pafha's  invitation  to  dine  on  board  his  fliip,  when  the  captain 
produced  his  orders,  and  the  brave  Daher,  Ali  Bey's  ally,  had  his  head  cut  oft'  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

From  that  time  Egypt  has  been  torn  by  a  civil  war,  between  the  adherents  of 
Ali,  and  other  beys  or  princes,  who  rofe  on  his  ruins.  Of  thefe  the  principal  are 
Morad  and  Ybrahiiii,  who  having  driven  their  enemies  into  banifliment,  began  ta 
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<]uarrel  among  themfelves.  Alternately  expelled  from  Cairo,  they  finally  agreed 
to  a  coinprom'ife,  IViar<;h,  1785. 

The  Porte  flill  retains  a  paflia  in  Egypt ;  but  this  paflia,  confined  and  watched' 
in  the  cailie  of  Cairo,  is  rather  the  prifoner  of  the  Mamalukes,  than  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  Sultan. 


The    States   of  BARBARY* 

UNDER  tliis  head  are  included  the  countries  of,  i.  Morocco  and  Fez;  2.  Al- 
giers; 3.  Tunis;  4.  Tripoli  and  Barca. 
The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  ;  on  the  South,  by  Tafilet;  and  on  the  Eaft,  by  Segelmefla  and  the 
kingdom,  of  Algiers,  being  500  miles  in  length,  and  480  in  breadth. 

Fez,  which  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  much 
the  fame  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  to  the  Eaft,  and  Mo- 
rocco on  the  South,  and  is  furrounded  in  other  parts  by  the  fea. 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  i^bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranea^^^jp.  the  South  by  Mount  Atlas,  and  on  the  Weft 
by  the  kingdoms  of  Morrocco  and'T^aftlet.  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  refided 
12  years  at  Algiers  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  the  Britifli  faftory,  and  has  correfled 
many  errors  of  ancient  and  modern  geographers  refpefting  the  ftates  of  Barbary, 
this  country  extends  in  length  480  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  between  40  and  iqo  miles  in  breadth. 

Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  North  and  Eaft;  by  the  king- 
<iom  of  Algiers  on  the  Weft;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of  Biledulgerid,  on  the 
South  ;  being  220  miles  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  170  in  breadth  from 
Eaft  to  Weft. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ; 
on  the  South  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies ;  on  the  Weft  by  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  the  territory  of  the  Gadamis ;  and  on  the  Eaft  by  Egypt ; 
extending  about  iioo  miles  along  the  fea-coaft ;  .and  the  breadth  is  from  100  to 
goo  miles. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  ftate  or  kingdom  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
the  capital  of  Biledulgerid  (the  ancient  Numidia)  is  Dara. 

The  Barbary  ftates  form  a  great  political  confederacy,  however  independent  each 
may  be  as  to  the'  exercife  of  its  internal  policy ;  nor  is  there  a  greater  difference 
than  happens  in  diiferent  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom,  in  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  air  of  Morocco  is  mild,  as  is  that  of  Algiers,  and  in- 
deed of  all  the  other  ftates,  except  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

Soil,  Veoetable  and  animal  |     This  country,  under  the  Roman  empire, 

PRODUCTIONS,  BY  SEA  A N D  L AN D.  J  was  juftly  denominated  the  garden  of  the 
world  .;  and  to  have  a  refidence  there,  wasconfidered  as  the  higheft  ftate  ofluxiary. 
The  produce  of  the  foil  formed  thofe  magazines,  which  furniflied  all  Italy,  and 
great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Though  the  lands 
are  now  uncultivated,  through  the  oppreilion  and  barbarity  of  their  conftitution, 

*  This  territory  .was  called  Barbaria  by  the  fignifying_/5f/)//f)v/,  which  was  the  original  occupation 
Qyeeks  ai:d  Romans,  .from  Berber,  in  the  original    of  the  inhabitants.  Bruee's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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yef  they  are  ftlll  fertile,  not  only  in  the  above  mentioned  commodities,  but  in 
dates,  figs,  railins,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  with  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs  in  their  kitchen  gardens.  Excellent 
hemp  and  flax  grow  on  their  plains ;  and,  by  the  report  of  Europeans  who  have 
lived  there  for  fome  time,  the  country  abounds  with  all  that  can  add  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  life ;  for  the  great  people  find  means  to  evade  the  fobriety  prefcribed  by 
the  Mahomedan  law,  and  make  free  with  excellent  wines  and  fpirits,  of  their  own 
growth  and  manufafture.  Algiers  produces  falt-petre,  and  great  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent fait ;  and  lead  and  iron  have  been  found  in  feveral  places  of  Barbary, 

Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  flates  of  Bar- 
bary ;  but  their  deferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hysenas,  and  monflrous 
ferpents.  The  Barbary  horfes  were  formerly  very  valuable,  and  thought  equal  to 
the  Arabian.  Though  their  breed  is  now  faid  to  be  decayed,  yet  fome  very  fine 
ones  are  occafionally  imported  into  England.  Dromedaries,  affes,  mules,  and 
kumrahs,  a  moft  ferviceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  are  their  beafts 
of  burden. 

But  from  the  fervices  of  the  camel  they  derive  their  greatefl  advantages.  This 
ufeful  quadruped  enables  the  African  to  perform  his  long  and  toilfome  journies 
acrofs  that  continent.  The  camel  is,  therefore,  (fays  Mr.  Bruce)  emphatically 
called  the  JJiip  of  the  dejert.  He  feems  to  have  b'^n  created  for  this  very  trade,  en- 
dued with  parts  and  qualities  adapted  to  the  o^ce  he  is  employed  to  difcharge. 
The  drieft  thiille,  and  the  barefl  thorn,  is  all  the  food  this  ufeful  animal  requires  ;  and 
eventhefe,  to  fave  time,  he  eats  while  advancing  on  his  journey.  As  it  is  his  lot 
to  crofs  immenfe  deferts,  where  no  water  is  found,  and  countries  not  even  moiflened 
by  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  is  endued  with  the  power,  at  one  watering-place  to  lay 
in  a  ftore  with  which  he  fupplies  himfelf  for  thirty  days  to  come.  To  contain  this 
enormous  quantity  of  fluid,  nature  has  formed  large  ciflerns  within  him,  from 
which,  once  filled,  he  draws  atpleafure  the  quantity  he  wants,  and  pours  it  into  his 
ftomach  with  the  fame  effect  as  if  he  then  drew  from  a  fpring ;  and  with  this  he 
travels,  patiently  and  vigoroufly,  all  day  long,  carrying  a  prodigious  load  upon 
him,  through  countries  infefted  with  poifonous  winds,  and  glowing  with  parch- 
ing and  never-cooling  fands. 

Their  cows  are  but  fmall,  and  barren  of  milk  ;  their  fheep  yield  but  indifferent 
fleeces,  but  are  very  large,  as  are  their  goats.  Bears,  porcupines,  foxes,  apes, 
hares,  rabbits,  ferrets,  weafels,  moles,  camelions,  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles  are  found 
here.  Befides  vermin,  fays  Dr.  Shaw  (fpeaking  of  his  travels  through  Barbary), 
the  apprehenfions  we  were  under,  in  fome  parts  at  leaft  of  this  country,  of  being 
bitten  or  flung  by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper,  or  the  venomous  fpider,  rarely  failed  to 
interrupt  our  repofe  ;  a  refrefliment  fo  very  grateful  and  fo  highly  neceffary  to  a 
weary  traveller.  Partridges  and  quails,  eagles,  hawks,  and  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl, 
are  found  on  this  coaft ;  and  of  the  fmaller  birds,  the  capfa-fparrow  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  its  note,  which  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  any 
other  bird ;  but  it  cannot  live  out  of  its  own  climate.  The  feas  and  bays  of  Bar- 
bary abound  with  a  variety  of  the  fineft  fifh  which  were  preferred  by  the  ancients 
to  thofe  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-")  Morocco  was  formerly  far  more  po- 
NE~RS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  pulous  than  it  is  now,  if,  as  travellers 
fay,  its  capital  contained  100,000  houfes,  whereas  at  prefent  it  is  thought  not  to 
contain  above  25,000  inhabitants :  nor  can  we  think  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  more  populous,  if  it  is  true  that  their  king  or  emperor  has  80,000  horfe 
and  foot,  of  foreign  negroes,  in  his  armies. 
The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  Mahomedans,  15,000  Jews,  and 
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2000  ChriHian  flaves  ;  but  no  eftimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  populoufnefs  of  its 
territory.  Some  travellers  report,  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  friendly  hofpitable 
people,  who  are  very  different  in  their  manners  and  character  from  thofe  of  the 
metropolis. 

Tunis  is  the  mod  poliflied  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  ftates.  The  capital,  which 
alfo  bears  the  name  of  Tunis,  is  a  large  and  flourifliing  city.  The  people  are  more 
civilized  than  in  Algiers,  and  the  government  milder,  but  the  climate  is  very  far 
from  being  fo  good.  Tunis  is  low,  hot,  and  damp  ;  and  deftitute  of  good  water, 
with  which  (according  to  Mr.  Bruce)  Algiers  is  fupplied  from  a  thoufand  fprings. 
It  contains  10,000  families,  and  above  3000  tradefmen's  fliops,  and  its  fuburbs  con- 
lift  of  1000  houfes.  The  Tunifines  are  indeed  exceptions  to  the  other  ftates  of 
Barbary ;  for  even  the  moft  civilifed  of  the  European  governments  might  improve 
from  their  m.anners.  Their  diftindlions  are  well  kept  up,  and  proper  refpetl  is  paid 
to  the  military,  mercantile,  and  learned  profeflions.  They  cultivate  friendship 
with  the  European  ftates  ;  arts  and  manufafilures  have  been  lately  introduced 
among  them  5  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  at  prefent  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  labours  of  the  loom.  The  Tunifme  women  are  exceedingly  handfome 
in  their  perfons  ;  and  though  the  men  are  fan-burnt,  the  complexion  of  the  ladies 
is  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  lefs  neat  and  elegant  in  their  drefs ;  but  they  improve 
the  beauty  of  their  eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  powder  of  lead-ore,  the  fame  pig- 
ment, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufe  of 
when  fhe  is  faid  (2  Kings,  chap.  ix.  verfe  30.)  to  have  painted  her  face  ;  the  words 
of  the  original  being,,  that  flie  fet  off  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead-ore.  The 
gentlemen,  in  general,  are  fober,  orderly,  and  clean  in -their  perfons,  their  behavi- 
our genteel  and  com.plaifant,  and  a  wonderful  regularity  reigns  through  all  the 
ftreets  and  city, 

Tripoli  was  once  the  richeft,  moft  populous,  and  opulent  of  all  the  ftates  on  the 
coaft ;  but  is  now  much  reduced ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  amount  to 
between  4  and  500,000,  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Algerines. 

Their  manners  are  much  of  a  piece  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  already  defcrib- 
ed.  The  fubjefts  of  the  Barbary  ftates,  in  general  fubfifting  by  piracy,  are  allow- 
ed to  be  bold  intrepid  mariners,  and  will  fight  defperately  when  they  meet  with  a 
prize  at  fea.  They  are  notwithftanding  far  inferior  to  the  Englifti,  and  other  Euro- 
pean ftates,  both  in  the  conftru£lion  and  management  of  their  veffels.  They  are,, 
if  we  except  the  Tunifines,  void  of  all  arts  and  literature.  The  mifery  and  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  are  not  immediately  in  the  emperor's  fervice, 
are  beyond  defcription  ;  bat  thofe  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  are 
an  hofpitable  inoffenfive  people  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  the 
jTiore  diftant  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  ftates  are  from  the  feats  of  their  government, 
their  manners  are  the  more  pure.  Notwithftanding  their  poverty,  they  have  a  live- 
Jinefs  about  them,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  of  the  Arabic  defcent,  that  gives  them 
an  air  of  contentment  5  and  having  nothing  to  lofe,  they  are  peaceable  among 
themfelves.  The  Moors  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  novv 
blended  with  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  oppreffed  by  a  handful  of  infolent 
domineering  Turks,  the  refufe  of  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  a  linen  ihirt,  over  which  they  tie  a  filk 
or  cloth  veftment  with  a  faffi,  and  over  that  a  loofe  coat.  Their  drawers  are  made 
of  linen.  The  arms -and  legs  of  the  wearer  are  bare,  but  they  have  flippers  on 
their  feet ;  and  perfons  of  condition  fometimes  wear  bulkins.  They  never  move 
their  turban,  but  pull  off  their  flippers  when  they  attend  religious  duties,  or  the 
perfon  of  their  fovereign.  They  are  fond  of  ftriped  and  fancied  filks.  Ihe  drefs 
of  the  women  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  men,  but  their  drawers  are 
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longer,  and  thcv  wear  a  fort  of  cawls  on  their  heads  inftead  of  a  turban.  The 
chief  furniture  of  their  houfes  coniifis  of  carpets  and  mattrelTes,  on  which  they 
fit  and  lie.  In  eating,  their  flovenlinefs  is  ihocking.  They  are  prohibited  gold 
and  filver  veflels  ;  and  their  meat,  which  they  fvvallow  by  handfuls,  is  boiled  or 
roafted  to  rags. 

Religion.]  All  foreigners  are  here  allowed  the  open  profeffion  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ftates  are  Mahomedans ;  and  many  fubjetls  of 
Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of  Hamed,  a  modern  feftary,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
ancient  doftrine  of  the  Califs.  All  of  them  have  much  refpe6t  for  idiots  ;  whofe 
protection  in  fome  cafes  fcreens  offenders  from  punilhment.  The  Moors  of  Bar- 
bary,  fo  called  from  Mauritania,  the  ancient  name  of  their  country,  have  adopted 
the  very  worft  parts  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  feem  to  have  retained  only 
as  much  of  it  as  countenances  their  vices.  Adultery  in  the  women  is  punifned  with 
death  :  but  though  the  men  are  indulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines, 
they  commit  the  mofl:  unnatural  crimes  with  impunity. 

Language.]  As  the  ftates  of  Barbary  poffefs  thofe  countries  that  formerly 
^vent  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  ancient  African  language  is 
ftill  fpoken  in  fome  of  the  inland  countries,  and  even  by  fome  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Morocco.  In  the  fea-port  towns,  and  maritime  countries,  a  corrupt  kind 
of  Arabic  is  fpoken  :  and  fea-faring  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  that  medley  of  living 
and  dead  languages,  Italian,  French,  Latin,  &c.  that  is  fo  well  known  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Franca. 

Antiqjjities  and  curiosities,")  This  article  is  well  worth  the  ftudyof  an 
natural  and  artificial.  3  antiquary,  but  the  fubjefts  of  it  are  difficult 
of  accefs,  being  fcattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  inhabited  by  ignorant  and 
inhofpitable  barbarians.  The  reader  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  the  countries  which 
contained  Carthage,  and  the  pride  of  the  Phosnician,  Greek,  and  Roman  works, 
are  replete  with  the  moft  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Some  memorials  of  the 
Mauritanian  and  Numidian  greatnefs  are  ftill  to  be  met  with,  and  many  ruins  of 
cities  which  bear  evidences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  and  populoufnefs.  Julia 
Caefarea  of  the  Rom^ans  was  little' inferior  in  magnificence  to  Carthage  itfelf.  A 
few  of  the  aquedutls  of  Carthage  are  faid  to  be  ftill  remaining,  but  no  veftige  of 
its  walls*.  The  fame  is  the  fate  of  Utica,  famous  for  the  retreat  and  death  of 
Cato,  and  many  other  renowned  cities  of  antiquity ;  and  fo  over-run  is  the  country 
with  barbarifm,  that  their  very  fites  are  not  known,  even  by  their  ruins,  amphi- 
theatres, and  other  public  buildings,  which  remain  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation. 
Befides  thofe  of  clalfical  antiquity,  many  Saracen  monuments,  of  the  moft  ftupen- 
dous  magnificence,  are  likewife  found  in  this  vaft  tract ;  thefe  were  erected  under 
the  Califs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  before  it  was  fubdued 
by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  of  government.  Their  walls  form 
the  principal  fortifications  in  the  country,  both  inland  and  maritime.  We 
know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  this  country,  except  its  falt- 
pits,  which  in  fome  places  take  up  an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions 
Iprings  found  here  that  are  fo  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very  tender 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*  Mr.  Stanley,  having  had  frequent  opportuni-  the  prefent  buildings  are  not  the  remains  of  the  an- 
tics of  going  over  the  remains,  is  of  opinion  that  cient  city  deftroyed  by  the  Romans,  who  intirely 
this  celebrated  city  was  about  fifteen  miles  in  cir-  raifed  it,  and  ploughed  up  the  very  foundations, 
cumference.  There  are  three  eminences,  which  They  are  the  ruins  of  the  city  which  was  built  on 
are  fo  many  heaps  of  fine  marble  pounded  together,  the  fite  of  the  former,  and  which  was  defn  oyed  by 
and  were  In  all  probability,  the  fites  of  temples,  and  the  Saracens  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  cen- 
©thcr  diftinguifhed  buildings.    He  obferves,  that  tury. 
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Cities  and  public  buildings.]  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Moroc- 
co, the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  the  court  having  removed 
to  Mequinez,  a  city  of  Fez,  30  miles  diftant,  and  very  populous.  Incredible  things 
are  recorded  of  the  magnificent  palaces  in  both  cities ;  but  the  common  people  live 
in  a  dirty  flovenly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  though  it  is  com- 
puted  to  contain  near  120,000  inhabitants,  15,000  houfes,  and  107  mofques.  Their 
public  baths  are  large  and  handfomely  paved  with  marble.  The  profpefl:  of  the 
country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is  very  beautiful,  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  ;  but  the  city,  though  for  feveral  ages  it  has  braved  fome  of  the  greateft 
powers  in  Chriftendom,  could  m.ake  but  a  faint  defence  againft  a  regular  fiege. 
The  Spaniards  however  attacked  it  in  the  year  1775,  by  land  and  by  fea,  but  were 
repulfed  with  great  lofs,  though  they  had  near  20,000  foot  and  aooo  horfe,  and 
47  king's  fliips  of  different  rates,  and  346  tranfports.  In  the  year  1783  and  84, 
they  renewed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gallies,  but  after  fpending 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  bombs,  &c.  were  forced  to  retire  without  either  its  cap- 
ture or  extinftion.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is  500  paces  in  length,  extending  from 
the  continent  to  a  fmall  iJland  where  there  is  a  caftle  and  large  battery. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  flneft  of  all  thefe  ftates,  contains 
the  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  fome  of  them  ftill  in  good  condition.  The  capi- 
tal, about  30  miles  fouth  of  old  Carthage,  has  fortifications,  and  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference.  The  ftreets  (fays  Mr.  Stanley)  are  narrow,  as  in  mofl  hot  coun- 
tries ;  and,  not  being  paved,  they  are  dirty  in  winter,  and  dufty  in  fummer.  The 
houfes  are  not  magnificent,  but  neat  and  commodious  j.mofl  of  them  have  a  porch, 
or  gateway,  with  benches  on  each  fide,  covered  with  mats,  where  the  mafler  of  the 
houfe  tranfafts  his  bufinefs,  and  receives  his  friends ;  no  perfons,  except  on  fome 
extraordinary  occafions,  having  any  further  admiiTion.  Beyond  this  is  an  open  court 
paved  with  marble  ftone,  or  glazed  tiles,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  co- 
vered over,  and  flieltered  from  the  fun  and  weather,  by  a  cloth  which  by  means  of 
pullies  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleafure.  When  entertainments  are  given, 
the  company  meets  in  the  court,  which  is  always  kept  very  clean.  The  public  ex- 
change for  merchants  and  their  goods  is  commodious. 

Moft  of  the  water  ufed  in  this  city  is  rain-water,  preferved  in  cifterns,  into  which 
it  is  conveyed  by  pipes  frqm  the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  are  all  flat.  Thefe  cit- 
terns are  fo  large,  that  they  hold  enough  to  ferve  the  families  five  or  fix  months. 
Almoft  every  ciftern  has  the  bafe  of  a  marble  ' column  hollowed  out  to  coyer  the 
mouth ;  thoufands  of  them  being  put  to  this  ufe  all  over  the  country. 

Merfa,  two  (hort  miles  from  Carthage,  and  eleven  from  Tunis,  is  a  very  pleafant 
fituation.  Here  the  bey  has  two  country-houfes,  one  of  which  has  been  a  coftly 
work,  built  by  Haffan  Bey,  furnam.ed  the  Good.  From  thefe  houfes  are  orange 
gardens,  reaching  almoft  to  the  fea-fhore  ;  on  the  edge  of  which  is  a  famous  well  of 
fweet  water,  efteemed  the  beft  and  lightefl  in  the  kingdom ;  and  clofe  to  this  a 
coffee-houfe.  Numbers  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  places,  refort  here  to 
drink  coffee,  and  a  glafs  of  this  natural  luxury,  fo  peculiarly  enjoyed  in  the  -eaftera 
countries  ;  few  perfons,  except  thofe  who  have  lived  in  hot  climates,  knowing  the 
bleiluig  of  a  good  fpi'ing. 

In  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  large  mulberry-tree,  under  the  fliade  of  which  they 
lit  and  fmoke,  and  play  at  chefs,  inhaling  the  comfortable  fea-breeze,  that  refreflies 
this  charming  fpot.  Nothing  can  be  more  pifturefque,  than  to  fee  the  Moors  gal- 
lantly mounted,  with  their  attendants,  complimenting  each  other. 

The  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  camel,  with  the  Perlian  wheels  and  diftributed  to 
the  neighbouring  countries^. 
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The  citv  of  Tripoli  confifts  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  being  the  mofi: 
flouriihing ;  but  never  can  make  any  confiderable  figure,  on  account  of  the  incon- 
veniencies  attending  its  lituation,  particularly  the  want  of  fweet  water.  The  city  of 
Oran,  lying  upon  this  coaft,  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both 
by  art  and  nature.  It  was  a  place  of  confiderabie  trade,  and  the  objeft  of  many 
bloodv  difputes  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Conftantina  was  the  ancient 
■Cirta,'and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  Numidia,  being  inacceffible  on  all  fides,  ex- 
cept the  fouth-weft. 

Befides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many  others,  formerly  of  great  renown,  lie 
fcattered  up  and  down  this  immenfe  tract  of  country.  The  city  of  Fez,  at  prefent 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fo  called,  is  faid  to  contain  near  300,000  inhabitants, 
befides  merchants  and  foreigners.  Its  mofques  amount  to  500;  one  of  them  mag- 
nificent beyond  defcription,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Me- 
qainez  is  efteemed  the  great  emporium  of  all  Barbary.  Sallee  was  formerly  famous 
for  the  piracy  of  its  inhabitants.  Tangier,  fituated  about  two  miles  within  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
queen  Catharine,  confort  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  But  the  mifunderfi:andings 
between  that  king  and  his  parliament  occafioned  the  demolition  of  its  fortifications 
and  harbour ;  fo  that  from  being  one  of  the  finefi:  cities  in  Africa,  it  is  now  little  bet- 
ter than  a  fifliing  town.  Ceuta,  upon  the  fame  ftrait,  almofi:  oppofite  to  Gibraltar, 
is  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  often,  if  not  always,  befieged  or  blocked 
up  by  the  Moors.  Tetuan,  which  lies  within  twenty  miles  of  Ceuta,  is  now  but 
an  ordinary  town,  containing  about  800  houfes  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be 
rich,  and  tolerably  civilized  in  their  manners. 

The  provinces  of  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gefula,  form  no  part  of  the  fl;ates  of  Barbary, 
though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  fovereign :  nor  do  they  contain 
any  thing  that  is  particularly  curious. 

Zaara  is  a  defert  country,  thinly  peopled,  and  nearly  defl:itute  of  both  water  and 
provifions. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  lower  fubjefts  of  thefe  dates  know  very 
few  imaginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  their  piracies  to  be  fupplied  with  necef- 
fary  utenfils  and  manufa6tures ;  fo  that  their  exports  confifi:  chiefly  of  leather,  fine 
mats,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  fword-knots,  and  carpets,  which  are  cheaper,  and 
fofter  than  thofe  in  Turkey,  though  not  fo  good  in  other  refpetls.    As  they  leave 
almoft-all  their  commercial  affairs  to  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  fettled  among  them, 
the  latter  have  eftablifhed  filk  and  linen  works,  which  fupply  the  higher  ranks  of, 
their  own  fubjefts.    They  h,ave  no  fliips  that,  properly  fpeaking,  are  employed  in  ; 
commerce  ;  fo  that  the  French  and  Englifli  carry  on  the  greateft  part  of  their  trade. . 
Their  exports,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  confift  of  elephant's  teeth,  oftrich  > 
feathers,  copper,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax,  dates,  raifins,  olives,  almonds,  gum- 
arabic,  and  fandrac.    The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  likewife  faid  to  carry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  by  caravans  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  fome  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
from  whence  they  bring  back  vaft  numbers  of  negroes,  who  ferve  in  their  armies, 
and"  are  flaves  in  their  houfes  and  fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  furnifli  them  with  timber,  artillery  of 
all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever  they  want,  either  in  their  public  or  private 
capacities  ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  too  many  to  fpecify.  The  duties  paid  by 
the  Englifli  in  the  ports  of  Morocco,  are  but  half  thofe  paid  by  other  Europeans. 
It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  with  thefe  fl:ates,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  capricious  defpotifm,  but  the  villany  of  their  individuals, 
both  natives  and  Jews,  many  of  whom  take  all  opportunities  of  cheating,  and  when 
detected  are  feldom  puniflied. 
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It  has  often  been  thought  furprifmg,  that  the  Chriftian  pov^ers  fliould  fuffer  their 
marme  to  be  iniulted  by  thole  barbarians,  who  take  the  fliips  of  all  nations  with 
whom  they  are  not  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay  them  a  fubfidy  either  in 
money  or  commodities.  We  cannot  account  for  this  forbearance  otherwife  than 
by  fuppofing,  fivft,  that  no  Chriftian  power  would  be  fond  of  feeiag  Algiers,  and 
the  reft  of  that  coaft-,  in  pofieffion  of  another  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  nothing  could 
be  got  by  a  bombardment  of  any  of  their  towns,  as  the  inhabitants  would  inftantly 
carry  their  eflefts  to  their  deferts  and  mountains,  fo  that  the  benefit,  refulting  from 
the  conqueft,  muft  be  tedious  and  precarious. 

Constitution  and  Government.]  In  Morocco,  government  cannot  be  faid 
to  exift.  The  emperors  have  for  fom.e  ages  been  parties,  judges,  and  even  execu- 
tioners with  their  own  hands,  in  ail  criminal  m.atters ;  nor  is  their  brutality  more 
incredible  than  the  fubmiffion  with  which  their  fubje£ts  bear  it.  In  the  abfence  of 
the  emperor,  every  military  officer  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand. 
Some  veftiges,  however,  of  the  califate  government  ftill  continue ;  for  in  places 
where  no  military  officer  refides,  the  mufti  or  high-prieft  is  the  fountain  of  all  juftice, 
and  under  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  aft  as  our  juftices  of  the  peace.  Though 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  Porte,  yet  he  pays  diftant 
allegiance  to  the  Grand  Signor  as  the  chief  reprefentative  of  Mahomed.  What  I 
have  faid  of  Morocco  is  applicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdoms  being  now  under  one 
emperor. 

Though  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of  them  a  Turkifh  paflia  or  dey, 
who  governs  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Siginor,  yet  very  little  regard  is  paid  to  his 
authority.  When  a  vacancy  of  the  government  happens,  which  it  commonly  does 
by  murder,  every  foldier  in  the  army  has  a  vote  in  choofmg  the  fucceeding  dey  ; 
and  though  the  eleftion  is  often  attended  with  bloodflied,  yet  it  is  no  fooner 
fixed  than  the  new  dey  is  cheerfully  recognifed  and  obeyed.  It  is  true,  he  muft 
be  confirmed  by  the  Por{"e  ;  but  this  confirmation  is  a  matter  of  mere  form.  The 
power  of  the  dey  is  defpotic  ;  and  the  income  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  amounts  to 
about  150,000!.  a  year,  without  greatly  oppreffing  his  fubjedts,  who  are  very  te- 
nacious of  their  property.  A  detachment  of  the  army  of  their  ftates  is  annually 
fent  into  each  pjovince  to  colleft  the  tribute  from  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  and 
the  prizes  taken  at  fea,  fometimes  equal  the  taxes  laid  upon  the  natives.  Thefe 
deys  pay  flight  annual  tributes  to  the  Porte,  When  the  Grand  Signior  is  at  war 
with  a  Chriftian  power,  he  requires  their  affiftance,  as  he  does  that  of  the  king  of 
Morocco  ;  but  he  is  obeyed  only  as  they  think  proper.  Subordinate  to  the  deys 
are  officers,  both  military  and  civil  3  and  in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  dey  is 
expected  to  take  the  advice  of  a  common  council,  which  confifts  of  thirty  paflias. 
Thefe  paftias  feldom  fail  of  forming  parties  among  the  foldiers,  againft  the  reign- 
ing dey,  whom  they  make  no  fcruple  of  aflaffinating,  even  in  council ;  and  the 
ftrongeft  candidate  then  fills  his  place.  Sometimes  he  is  depofed  5  fometimes, 
though  but  very  feldom,  he  refigns  his  authority  to  fave  his  life.  - 

Revenues.]  Thofe  of  Algiers,  already  mentioned,  are  now  faid  to  be  exceeded 
by  Tunis.  They  confift  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prizes  taken  from  Chrif- 
tians,  a  fmall  capitation  tax,  and  the  cuftoms  paid  by  the  Engliffi,  French,  and 
other  nations,  who  are  fuffered  to  trade  with  thofe  ftates.  As  to  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, we  can  form  no  ideas  of  his  revenues,  becaufe  none  of  his  fubjefts  can  be 
faid  to  poftefs  any  property.  From  the  manner  of  his  living,  his  attendance  and 
appearance,  we  may  conclude  he  does  not  abound  in  riches.  The  ranfoms  of  Chrif- 
tain  flaves  are  his  perquifites.  He  fometimes  fliares  in  the  veftels  of  the  other  ftates, 
which  entitles  him  to  a  part  of  their  prizes.  He  claims  a  tenth  of  the  goods  of  his 
Mahomedan  fubjefts,  and  fix  crowns  a  year  from  every  Jew  merchant.    He  has 
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likewife  confiderable  profits  in  the  Negroland  and  other  caravans,  efpecially  the 
flavc-trade  towards  the  Ibuth.  It  is  thought  that  the  whole  of  his  ordinary  revenue, 
in  money,  does  not  exceed  i65,oooh  a  year. 

Military  strentgh)  The  king  of  Morocco  can  bring  to  the  field  100,000 
AT  SEA  AND  LAND.  I  meu  ;  but  the  flrength  of  this  army  confifis  of  cavalry 
mounted  by  his  negro  Haves.  Thofe  wretches  are  brought  young  to  Morocco,  know 
no  other  ftate  but  fervitude,  and  no  other  mailer  but  their  king,  and  prove  the 
firmeil:  fupport  of  his  tyranny.  About  the  year  1727,  all  the  naval  force  of  Mo- 
rocco conlilled  only  of  three  fmall  fliips,  which  lay  at  Sallee,  and,  being  full  of 
men,  fometimes  brought  in  prizes.  The  Algerines  maintain  about  6500  foot, 
confifting  of  Turks,  and  cologlies,  or  the  fons  of  foldiers.  Part  of  them  ferve  as 
marines  on  board  their  veffels.  About  1000  of  them  do  garrifon  duty,  and  part 
are  employed  in  fomenting  differences  among  the  neighbouring  Arab  princes. 
Befides  thefe,  the  day  can  bring  2000  well  difciplined  Mooriih  horfe  into  the  field, 
and  the  deys  of  all  the  other  Barbary  ftates  keeping  up  a  proportional  force,  they 
have  ventured  jointly  to  rerufe  fending  any  tribure  to  the  Turkilli  emperor,  who 
feems  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fliadow  of  obedience  which  they  pay  him. 

It  is  verv  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited  this  very 
country  of  Barbary,  had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  extenfive  commerce  than  any 
other  nation,  or  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  that  ftate 
fiourifhed,  the  prefent  inhabitants  have  fcarcely  any  merchant-fhips  belonging  to 
them,  or  indeed  any  other  than  what  Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for 
piracy  ;  w^hich,  though  increafed  iince  the  laft  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  are  now  but 
few  and  fmall,  and  fome  years  ago  did  not  exceed  fix  fhips  from  thirty-fix  to  fifty- 
guns.  The  admiral's  fliip  belongs  to  the  government ;  the  other  captains  are  ap- 
pointed by  private  owners,  but  fubjedl  to  military  law.  With  fueh  a  contemptible 
fieet,  thefe  infidels  not  only  harrafs  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  oblige  them  to  pay  a 
kind  of  tribure  by  way  of  prefents. 

History.]  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  ftates  formed  the  faireft  jewel  in 
the  imperial  diadem.  It  was  not  till  the  feventh  century  that,  after  thefe  ftates 
had  been  by  turns  in  pofiTelTion  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Sara- 
cene  fubjefts  of  Bagdad  conquered  them,  and  from  thence  became  mafters  of  al- 
moft  all  Spain,  from  whence  their  pofterity  was  totally  driven  about  the  1492.,  when 
the  exiles  fettled  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  on  the  Barbary  coaft.  This 
naturally  begot  a  perpetual  war  between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  who  prefTed  them 
fo  hard,  that  they  called  to  their  affiftance  the  two  famous  brothers  Barbaroflfa,  who. 
were  admirals  of  the  Turkilh  fleet,  and  who,  after  breaking  the-  Spanifli  yoke,  im- 
pofed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  all  thofe  ftates  (excepting  Morocco)  their  own.  Some 
attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  reduce  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but 
they  were  unfuccefsful ;  and,  as  already  obferved,  the  inhabitants  have  in  fa£t 
fliaken  off  the  Turkifh  yoke  likewife. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the  fuccefl!brs  of  thofe  fovereigns  of  that 
country  who  were  all  called  xeriffs,  and  whofe  powers  refembled  that  of  the  califate 
of  the  Saracens.  They  have  been  in  general  a  fet  of  bloody  tyrants  ;  though  they 
have  had  among  them  fom^e  able  princes,  particularly  Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated' 
and  killed  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal.  They  have  lived  in  almoll  a  continual 
ftate  of  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  Chriftian  princes  ever  fince  :  nor 
does  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  fometimes  difdain,  as  in  the  year  1769,  to  purchafe 
their  friendlliip  with  prefents. 
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V     ,. S;tuation   and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  903  |  between    I     ^  north  latitude. }  g 

Breadth  900  3  I  26  and  44  eaft  longitude.  3  ^7 

„    ^  ^  1   ¥T  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  or 

OUNDARIES.J  Nubia;  on  the  eaft,  partly  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly  by 
Dancala  ;  on  the  weft  by  Gorham ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro, 
and  Alaba. 

It  contains  (according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  from  whom  the  fubfequent  account  is  taken) 
the  following  provinces ;  viz.  i.  Mafuah ;  2.  Tigre;3.  Samen  ;  4.  Begemder ;  5, 
Amhara;  6.  Walaka ;  7.  Gojam;  8.  Damot ;  9.  Maitllia ;  10.  Dembea;  11.  Kuara  j 
12.  Nara. 

Air  AND  SEASONS.]  The  rainy  feafon  continues  for  fixth  months  of  the  year, 
from  April  to  September,  which  is  fucceeded,  without  interval,  by  a  cloudlefs  fky, 
and  vertical  fun  ;  and  cold  nights,  which  as  immediately  follow  thefe  fcorching  days. 
The  earth,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  thefe  days,  is  yet  perpetually  cold,  fo  as  to 
feel  difagreeably  to  the  foles  of  the  feet;  partly  owing  to  the  fix  months  rains,  when 
no  fun  appears,  and  partly  to  the  perpetual  equality  of  nights  and  days. 

Quadrupeds.]  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  produces  a  greater 
number  or  variety  of  quadrupeds,  whether  tame  or  wild,  than  Abyffinia.  Of  the' 
tame  or  cow-kind,  great  abundance  prefent  themfelves  every  where,  differing  in 
fize,  fome  having  horns  of  various  dimenfions,  fome  without  horns  at  *all.  The 
female  buffalo  is  the  only  animal  kept  for  giving  milk  in  Egypt.  And  though 
apparently  thefe  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  came  originally  from  Ethiopia, 
their  manners  are  fo  entirely  changed  by  their  migration,  difference  of  climate  or  of 
food,  that  without  the  exertion  of  any  art  to  tame  them,  they  are  milked,  conduced 
to  and  fro,  and  governed  by  children  of  ten  years  old  without  apprehenlion,  or  any 
unlucky  accident  having  ever  happened. — Of  horfes  alfo  there  is  a  fufficient 
quantity  in  this  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  prodigious  numbers  of  the  gazel  or  antelope  kind ; 
the  bohur,  faffa,  teeho,  and  madequa,  and  many  others.  Hyanas  are  ftill  more  nu- 
merous. There  are  few  varieties  of  the  dog  or  fox  kind.  Of  thefe  the  moft  nu- 
merous is  the  deep,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  jackal ;  this  is  precifely  the  fame  in 
all  refpefts  as  the  deep  of  Barbary  and  Syria,  who  are  heard  hunting  in  great  num- 
bers, and  howling  in  the  evening  and  morning.  The  wild  boar,  fmaller  and  fmooth- 
er  in  the  hair  than  that  of  Barbary  or  Europe,  but  differing  in  nothing  elfe,  is  met 
frequently  in  fwamps  or  banks  of  rivers  covered  with  wood. 

The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffa,  or  camelopardalis,  are  inhabitants  of  the  low 
hot  country  ;  nor  is  the  lion,  leopard,  or  faadb,  which  is  the  panther,  feen  in  the 
high  and  cultivated  country.  I'he  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  abound  in  all  the 
rivers,  not  only  of  Abyffmia,  but  as  low  down  as  Nubia  and  Egypt.  There  are 
many  of  the  afs  kind  in  the  low  country  tov  ards  the  frontiers  of  Atbara,  but  no 
zebras  ;  thefe  are  the  inhabitants  of  Fazuclo,  and  Narea. 

But  of  all  the  other  quadrupeds,  there  is  none  exceeds  the  hyaena,  for  its  mer- 
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cllefs  ferocity.  They  were  a  plague,  fays  our  author,  fpeaking  of  thefe  animals,  in 
AbylTniia,  in  every  fituation,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  field,  and,  I  thhik,  furpafled 
the  fheep  in  number..  Gondar  was  full  of  them  from  the  time  it  turned  dark  till 
the  dawn  of  day,  feeking  the  ditferent  pieces  of  flaughtered  carcafes  which  this 
cruel  and  unclean  people  expofe  in  the  ftreets  without  burial. 

It  is  a  conftant  obfervation  in  Numidia,  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  from  the 
face  of  man,  till  by  fome  accident  they  have  been  brought  to  engage,  and  the  bead 
has  prevailed  againft  him  ;  then  that  feeling  of  fuperiority,  imprinted  by  the  Creator 
in  the  heart  of  all  animals  for  man's  prefervation,  feems  to  forfake  him.  The  lion, 
having  once  tailed  human  blood,  relinquilhes  the  purfuit  after  the  flock.  He  repairs 
to  fome  highway  or  frequented  path,  and  has  been  known,  in  the  kingdom  of  I'unis, 
to  interrupt  the  road  to  market  for  feveral  weeks  ;  and  in  this  he  perlifts  till  hunters 
or  foldiers  are  fent  out  to  dellroy  him. 

The  hunting  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  &c.  being  one  of  the  amufements  of 
the  natives,  we  fliall  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  this  dangerous  fport.  Two 
men,  abfolutely  naked,  get  on  horfeback  ;  this  precaution  is  from  fear  of  being 
laid  hold  of  by  the  trees  or  buflies,  in  making  their  efcape  from  a  very  watchful 
enemy.  One  of  thefe  riders  fits  upon  the  back  of  the  horfe,  fometimes  with  a  fad- 
die,  and  fometimes  without  one,  with  only  a  fwitch  or  IhOrt  flick  in  one  hand,  care- 
fully managing  the  bridle  with  the  other ;  behind  him  fits  his  companion,  who  has 
no  other  arms  but  a  broad-fword,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  Sclavonians,  and  which  is 
brought  from  Triefle. 

As  foon  as  the  elephant  is  found  feeding,  the  horfeman  rides  before  him  as  near 
his  face  as  poflible ;  who,  chafed  and  angry,  feeks  to  feize  him  with  his  probofcis,  and 
follows  the  horfe  every  where.  After  having  made  him  turn  once  or  twice,  the 
horfeman  drops  his  companion ;  and,  while  he  engages  the  elephant's  attention 
upon  the  horfe,  the  footman  behind  gives  him  a  drawn  ftroke  juft  above  the  heel, 
or  what  in  man  is  called  the  tendon  of  Achilles.  If  the  fword  is  good,  and  the 
man  not  afraid,  the  tendon  is  commonly  entirely  feparated ;  and  if  it  is  not  cut 
through,  it  is  generally  fo  far  divided,  that  the  animal,  with  the  ftrefs  he  puts  upon 
it,  breaks  the  remaining  part  afunder.  In  either  cafe  he  remains  incapable  of  ad- 
vancing a  ftep,  till  the  horfeman  returning,  or  his  companions  coming  up,  pierce 
him  through  with  javelins  and  lances ;  he  then  falls  to  the  ground,  and  expires  with 
the  lofs  of  blood. 

Though  the  rhinoceros  runs  with  furprifing  fpeed,  confidering  his  bulk,  he  is,  in  a 
very  little  time,  transfixed  with  thirty  or  forty  javelins,  which  fo  confound  him  tha 
he  fometimes  runs  into  a  ditch,  without  outlet,  breaking  about  a  dozen  of  the  jave- 
lins as  he  enters.  Here  he  is  caught  as  in  a  trap,  having  fcarce  room  to  turn  ;  when 
a  fervant,  with  a  gun,  Handing  direftly  over  him,  fires  at  his  head,  and  the  animal 
is  thus  killed. 

Birds.]  The  number  of  birds  in  Abyfluiia  exceeds  that  of  other  animals  be- 
yond proportion.  The  high  and  low  countries  are  equally  ftored  v/ith  them :  the 
firft  kind  are  the  carnivorous  birds.  Many  fpecies  of  the  ea<^le  and  hawk,  many 
more  ftill  of  the  vulture  kind,  as  it  were  overfiiock  all  parts  of  the  country.  That 
fpecies  of  glede,  called  Haddaya,  fo  frequent  in  Egypt,  comes  very  pun£iually  in- 
to Ethiopia,  at  the  return  of  the  fun,  after  the  tropical  rains. 

The  Nifler,  or  golden  eagle,  is  not  only  the  largeft  of  the  eagle-kind,  but' one  of 
the  largell  birds  that  flies.  From  wing  to  wing  he  is  eight  feet  four  inches.  The 
black  eagle,  Rachamah,  Erkoom,  Moroc,  Sheregrig,  and  Waalia,  are  particularly 
defcribed  by  the  hillorian  of  Abyflinia,  to  whofe  celebrated  work  wc  refer  the 
reader  who  is  delirous  of  information  concerning  them. 
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There  is  no  great  plenty  of  water-fowl  in  Abyffinia,  efpecially  of  the  web -footed 
kind.  Vaft  variety  of  ftorks  cover  the  plains  in  May,  when  the  rains  become  con- 
ftant.  All  the  deep  and  graffy  bogs  have  fnipes  in  them  ;  and  fwallows  there  are 
of  many  kinds  unknown  in  Europe ;  thofe  that  are  common  in  Europe  appear  in 
paflage  at  the  very  feafon  when  they  take  their  flight  from  thence.  There  are  few 
owls  ;  but  thefe  are  of  an  immenfe  fize  and  beauty.  There  are  no  geefe,  wild  or 
tame,  excepting  what  is  called  the  golden  goofe,  goofe  of  the  Nile,  or  goofe  of  the 
cape,  common  in  all  the  fouthof  Africa  :  thefe  build  their  neft  upon  trees,  and  when 
not  in  water,  generally  fit  upon  them. 

Insects.]  From  the  clafs  of  infers,  we  fliall  feleft  the  mofl  remarkable,  viz. 
the  Tfaltfalya  or  fly,  which  is  an  infe61:  that  furniflies  a  flriking  proof  how  falla- 
cious it  is  to  judge  by  appearances.  If  we  confider  its  fmall  fize,  its  weaknefs, 
want  of  variety  or  beauty,  nothing  in  the  creation  is  more  contemptible  or  infignifi- 
cant.  Yet  paffing  from  thefe  to  his  hiftory,  and  to  the  account  of  his  powers,  we 
muft  confefs  the  very  great  injuftlce  we  do  him  from  want  of  confideration.  We 
are  obliged  with  the  greateft  furprize  to  acknowledge,  that  thofe  huge  animals,  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  inhabiting  the  fame  wood,  are  ftill 
vaftly  his  inferiors,  and  that  the  appearance  of  this  fmall  infetl,  nay,  his  very 
found,  though  he  is  not  feen,  occafions  more  trepidation,  movement  and  diforder^ 
both  in  die  human  and  brute  creation,  than  would  whole  herds  of  thefe  monftrous 
animals  collefted  together,  though  their  number  was  in  a  tenfold  proportion  greater 
than  it  really  is. 

This  infeft  has  not  been  defcribed  by  any  naturalift.  It  is  in  fize  very  little 
larger  than  a  bee,  of  a'  thicker  proportion.  As  foon  as  this  plague  appears,  and 
their  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forfake  their  food,  and  run  wildly  about  the 
plain,  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright  and  hunger.  No  remedy  remains 
but  to  leave  the  black  earth,  and  haften  down  to  the  fands  of  Atbara ;  and  there 
they  remain  while  the  rains  laft ;  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  purfue  them 
farther.  Though  the  fize  of  the  camel  is  immenfe,  his  firength  vail,  and  his  body 
covered  with  a  thick  fkin,  defended  with  ftrong  hair,  yet  ftill  he  is  not  capable  to 
fuftain  the  violent  pundures  the  fly  makes  with  his  pointed  probofcis.  He  muft 
lofe  no  time  in  removing  to  the  fands  of  Atbara  ;  for  when  once  attacked  by  this 
fly,  his  body,  head,  and  legs  break  out  into  large  bofles,  which  fwell,  break,  and 
putrefy,  to  the  certain  defiiruftion  of  the  creature. 

Vegetable  productions.]  The  Papyrus,  which  is  a  plant  well  known  in 
Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  early  brought  thither  from  Ethiopia.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
Abyirmia.  Balejjan,  Balm,  or  Balfam  is  alfo  a  native  of  this  countrv.  The  o-reat 
value,  fet  upon  this  drug  in  the  eafl:,  remounts  to  very  early  ages.  We  know  from 
fcripture,  the  oldeft  hiftory  extant,  as  well  as  the  moft  infallible,  that  the  Ifhmae- 
lites,  or  Arabian  carriers  and  merchants,  trafficking  with  the  India  commodities 
into  Egypt,  brought  with  them  balm  as  part  of  the  cargo ;  for  we  are  told  that 
"  a  company  of  Iflimaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels,  bearing  fpicery, 
"  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  into  Egypt  At  this  time  it 

probably  acquired  its  name  of  Balm  of  Gilead. — The  Enfeie  is  an  herbaceous  plant, 
which  grows  and  comes  to  great  perfeftion  at  Gondar,  but  it  moft  abounds  in  that 
part  of  Maitflia  and  Goutto  weft  of  the  Nile,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of 
it,  and  is  there,  almoft  exclufive  of  every  thing  elfe,  the  food  of  the  Galla  inhabit- 
ing that  province.  The  Teff  is  a  grain  commonly  fown;  and  it  feems  to  thrive 
equally  on  all  forts  of  ground  j  from  it  is  made  the  bread  which  is  commonly  ufed 
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throughout  this  country.  The  Abyflinians  indeed  have  plenty  of  wheat,  and  fome 
of  it  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  likewife  make  as  fine  wheat-bread  as  any  in 
the  world,  both  for  colour  and  tafte ;  but  the  ufe  of  wheat-bread  is  chiefly  confined 
to  people  of  the  firft  rank.  The  acacia  tree  is  very  common  in  Abyffinia,  as  are 
feveral  other  curious  produftions  of  the  vegetable  world,  many  of  which  are  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Appendix  of  our  author,  and  illuftrated  by  many  elegant  engravings, 
which  will  afford  a  very  great  entertaintment  to  the  curious  botanill. 

Lakes.]  The  lake  of  Tzana  (not  to  mention  thofe  of  Gooderoo,  and  Court  Ohha) 
is  by  much  the  largeft  expanfe  of  water  known  in  this  country.  Its  extent,  how- 
ever, has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Its  greateft  breadth  is  thirty-five  miles,  and 
its  length  is  forty-nine.  The  Nile,  by  a  current  always  vifible,  croffes  the  end  of 
it.  In  the  dry  months  from  October  to  March,  the  lake  flirinks  greatly  in  fize:  but 
after  that  all  thofe  rivers  are  full  which  are  on  every  fide  of  it,  and  fall  into  the 
lake,  like  radii  drawn  to  a  centre,  then  it  fwells,  and  extends  itfelf  into  the  plain 
country,  and  has  of  courfe  a  much  larger  furface. 

There  are  about  eleven  inhabited  iflands  in  the  lake.  All  thefe  iflands  were  for- 
merly ufed  as  prifons  for  the  great  people,  or  for  a  voluntary  retreat,  on  account  of 
fome  difguft  or  great  misfortune,  or  as  places  of  fecurity  to  depofit  their  valuable 
effects  during  troublefome  times. 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile.]  Omitting  thofe  of  inferior  note,  we  fliall  here  give 
the  reader  fome  account  of  the  great  cataraft  of  Alata,  which  was  the  moft  mag- 
nificent light  that  Mr.  Bruce  ever  beheld.  The  height  has  been  rather  exaggerated. 
The  miifionaries  fay  the  fall  is  about  fifty  feet.  The  meafuring  is,  indeed  very  dif- 
ficult 5  but,  by  the  pofition  of  long  fticks,  and  poles  of  different  lengths,  at  different 
heights  ot  the  rock,  from  the  water's  edge,  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  he  may  venture  to 
fay  that  it  is  nearer  forty  feet  than  any  other  meafure.  The  river  had  been  confi- 
derably  increafed  by  rains,  and  fell  in  one  flieet  of  water,  without  any  interval, 
above  half  an  Englilh  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  force  and  noife  that  was  truly  terri- 
ble, and  which  ftunned,  and  made  him,  for  a  time,  perfeftly  dizzy.  A  thick  fume, 
or  haze,  covered  the  fall  all  round,  and  hung  over  the  courfe  of  the  itreanl  both 
above  and  below,  marking  its  trafil:,  though  the  water  was  not  feen.  The  river, 
though  fwelled  with  rain,  preferved  its  natural  clearnefs,  and  fell,  as  far  as  he  could 
difcern,  into  a  deep  pool,  or  bafon,  in  the  folid  rock,  which  was  full,  and  in  twenty 
different  eddies  to  the  very  foot  of  the  precipice,  the  ftfeam,  when  it  fell,  feeming 
part  of  it  to  run  back  with  great  fury  upon  the  rock,  as  well  as  forward  in  the 
line  of  its  courfe,  raihng  a  violent  ebullition,  by  chaffing  againft  each  other. 

Sources  of  the  Nile.]  The  A  gows  of  Damot  pay  divine  honour  to  the  Nile  ; 
they  worlhip  the  river,  and  thoufands  of  cattle  have  been  offered,  and  Hill  are  of- 
tered,  to  the  fpirit  fuppofed  to  refide  at  its  fource.  The  village  of  Geeili,  though 
not  farther  diftant  than  600  yards,  is  not  in  fight  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  middle  of  a  marlh,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  of  Geefli,  arifes  a  hillock 
of  a  circular  form,  about  three  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  marih  itfelf,  though  ap- 
parently founded  much  deeper  in  it.  The  diameter  of  this  is  fomething  ihort  of 
twelve  feet:  it  is  fiirrounded  by  a  fliallow  trench,-  which  colle£ts  the  water,  and 
voids  it  eaftward ;  it  is  finuly  built  with  fod  or  earthen  turf,  brought  from  the 
fides,  and  conltantly  kept  in  repair;  and  this  is  the  altar  upon  which  all  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  performed.  Hie  mouth,  or  opening  of  the  fource,  is  fome 
parts  of  an  inch  lefs  than  three  feet  diameter,  and  the  water  flood  about  two  inches 
from  the  lip  or  brim.    This  fpring  is  about  fix  feet  fix  inches  deep. 

Ten  feet  diftant  from  the  firil,  a  little  to  the  weft  or  fouth,  is  the  fecond  foun- 
tain, about  eleven  inches  in  diameter  j  but  eight  feet  three  inches  in  depth.  And 
about  twenty  feet  diftant  from  the  firft  is  the  third  fource,  its  nvjuth  being  fomething 
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naore  than  two  feet  large,  and  it  is  five  feet  eight  inches  deep.  With  a  brafs  qua- 
drant of  three  feet  radius,  he  found  the  latitude  to  be  10°  59'  25"  in  round  num- 
bers, for  the  exa£l  latitude  of  the  principal  fountain  of  the  Nile,  though  the  Je- 
fuits  have  fuppofed  it  12°  N.  by  a  random  guefs.  The  longitude  he  afcertained  to 
be  36°  55'  30"  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Causes  OF  THE  INUNDATION  ")  The  fun  being  nearly  ftationary  for  fome  days 
OF  THE  Nile.  S  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  air  there  be- 

comes fo  inuch  rarefied,  that  the  heavier  winds,  charged  with  watery  particles,' 
rulli  ia  upon  it  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  weft,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
eaft.  Having  thus  gathered  fuch  a  quantity  of  vapours  as  it  were  to  a  focus,  the 
fun  now  puts  tliem  in  motion,  and  drawing  them  after  it  in  its  rapid  progrefs  north- 
ward, on  the  7th  of  January,  for  two  years  together,  feemed  to  have  extended  its 
power  to  the  atmofphere  of  Gondar,  when,  for  the  firft  time,  there  appeared  in  the 
Iky  white.,  dappled,  thin  clouds,  the  fun  being  then  diftant  34°  from  the  zenith, 
without  any  one  cloudy  or  dark  fpeck  having  been  feen  for  feveral  months  before. 
Advancing  to  the  line  with  increafed  velocity,  and  defcribing  larger  fpirals,  the 
fun  brings  on  a  few  drops  of  rain  at  Gondar  the  firft  of  March,  being  then  diftant 
5°  from  the  zenith;  thefe  are  greedily  abforbed  by  the  thirfty  foil,  and  this  feems 
to  be  the  fartheft  extent  of  the  fun's  influence,  capable  of  caufing  rain,  which  then 
only  falls  in  large  drops,  but  lafts  but  a  few  minutes :  the  rainy  feafon,  however, 
begins  moft  ferioufly  upon  his  arrival  at  the  zenith  of  every  place,  and  thefe  rains 
continue  conftant  and  increafing  after  he  has  paflTed  it,  in  his  progrefs  northward. 

In  April,  all  the  rivers  in  Amhara,  Begemder,  and  Lafta,  firft  difcoloured,  and 
then  beginning  to  fwell,  join  the  Nile  in  the  feveral  parts  of  its  courfe  neareft 
them ;  the  river  then,  from  the  height  of  its  angle  of  inclination,  forces  itfelf 
through  the  ftagnant  lake  without  mixing  with  it.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
hundreds  of  ftreams  pour  themfelves  from  Gojam,  Damot,  Maitftia,  and  Dembea, 
into  the  lake  Tzana,  which  had  become  low  by  intenfe  evaporation,  but  now  be- 
gins to  fill  infenfibly,  and  contributes  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  Nile,  before 
it  falls  down  the  catara6t  of  Alata.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  fun,  having  now 
pafled  all  Abyffinia,  the  rivers  there  are  all  full ;  and  then  is  the  time  of  the  greateft 
rains  in  Abyilinia,  while  he  is  for  fome  days,  as  it  were,  ftationary  in  the  tropic  of 
Cancer. 

Immediately  after  the  fun  has  pafled  the  line,  he  begins  the  rainy  feafon  to  the 
-fouthward,  ftill  as  he  approaches  the  zenith  of  each  place  5  but  the  fituation  and 
neceffities  of  this  country  being  varied,  the  manner  of  promoting  the  inundation  is 
changed.  A  high  chain  of  mountains  runs  from  about  6°  fouth  all  along  the  middle 
of  the  continent  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  interfedls  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  peninfula,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  river  Nile  does  the  northern. 
A  ftrong  wind  from  the  fouth,  ftopping  the  progrefs  of  the  condenfed  vapours,  dallies 
them  againft  the  cold  fummits  of  this  ridge  of  mountains,  and  forms  many  rivers 
which  efcape  in  the  direftion  either  eaft  or  weft,  as  the  level  prefents  itfelf.  If  this 
is  towards  the  weft,  they  fall  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
if  on  the  eaft,  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Gondar,  the  metropolis  of  Abyfl^inia,  is  fituated  upon 
a  hill  of  confiderable  height,  the  top  of  it  nearly  plain,  on  which  the  town  is  placed. 
It  confifts  of  about  ten  thoufand  families  in  time  of  peace;  the  houfes  are  chiefly  of 
clay,  the  roofs  thatched  in  the  form  of  cones,  Vv^hich  is  always  the  conftruttion  with- 
in the  tropical  rains.  "On  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  the  king's  houfe,  formerly  a 
ftrudure  of  confiderable  confequcnce.  It  was  a  fquare  building,  flanked  with 
fquare  towers.  It  was  formerly  four  ftories  high,  and,  from  the  top  of  it,  had  a 
riiugnificent  view  of  all  the  country  fouthward  to  the  lake  Tzana.  Great  part  of 
jliib  houfe  is  now  in  ruinS;,  having  been  burnt  at  dilfereut  times;  but  there  is  ftill 
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ample  lodging  In  tTie  two  lowed  floors  of  it,  the  audience  chamber  being  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 

The  palace  and  all  its  contiguous  buildings  are  furrounded  by  a  fubftantial  ftone 
wall  thirty  feet  high,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall,  and  a  parapet  roof  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner,  by  which  you  can  go  along  the  whole,  and  look  into  the 
ftreet.  There  appears  not  ever  to  have  been  any  embrafures  for  cannon,  and  the  four 
fides  of  the  wall  are  above  an  Englifh  mile  and  a  half  in  length.    Gondar,  by  a 
number  ot  obfervations  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  made  by  day  and  night,  in  the  courfe  of 
three  years,  with  an  aftronomical  quadrant  of  three  feet  radius,  and  two  excellent 
telefcopes,  and  by  a  mean  of  all  their  fmall  differences,  is  in  N.  lat.  12°  34'  30";  , 
and  by  many  obfervations  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  efpecially  the  firft,  both  in 
their  immerfions  and  emerfions  during  that  period,  its  longitude  is  37°  33' o"  eaft. 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

DiXAN  is  the  firft  town  in  Abyffmia,  on  the  fide  of  Taranta  ;  it  is  built  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  perfe£lly  in  form  of  a  fugar  loaf;  a  deep- valley  furrounds  it  every 
where  like  a  trench,  and  the  road  winds  fpirally  up  the  hill  till  it  ends  among  the 
houfes.    It  is  true  of  Dixan,  as  of  moft  frontier  towns,  that  the  bad  people  of. both  ^ 
contiguous  countries  refort  thither.    The  town  confifts  of  Moors  and  Ghriftians,.. 
and  is  very  well  peopled;  yet  the  only  trade  of  either  of  thefe  feQs  is  a.  very  ex-- 
traordinary  one,  that  of  felling  children.    The  Ghriftians  bring/ueh  as  they  have 
ftolen  in  AbyflTmia,  to  Dixan  as  to  a  fure  depofit ;  and  the  Moors  receive  them  there,  ■ 
and  carry  them  to  a  certain  market  at  Mafuah,  whence  they  are  fent  over  to  Arabia, 
or  India.    The  priefts  of  the  province  of  Tigre,  efpecially  thofe  near  the  rock  Damo, 
are  openly  concerned  in  this  infamous  praftice.    Dixan  is  in  lat.  14°  57'  55"  north^,, 
and  long.  40°  7'  30"  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Gxeenwich.  . 

AxuM  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  and  its  ruins  are 
now  very  extenfive  ;  but,  like  the  cities  of  ancient  times,  confift  altogether  of  public 
buildings.  In  one  fquare,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  town,  thexe:,- 
are  forty  obelilks,  none  of  which  have  any  hieroglyphics  upon  them.  They  are  all 
of  one  piece  of  granite,  and,  on  the  top  of  that  which  is  {landing,  there  is  2l  patera. 
exceedmgly  well  carved  in  the  Greek  tafte.  Axum  is  watered  by  a  fmall  ftream, 
which  flows  all  the  year  from  a  fountain  in  the  narrow  valley,  where  ftand  the  rows  ■ 
of  obeliflcs.  The  fpring  is  received  into  a  magnificent  bafon  of  150  feet  fquare, 
and  thence  it  is  carried  at  pleafure,  to  water  the  neighbouring  gardens,  where  there 
is  little  fruit  excepting  pomegranates;  neither  are  thefe  very  excellent.  The  latitude 
of  this  town  is  14"  6'  36"  north. 

Masuah.  The  houfes  of  this  town,  which  is  fituated  upon  an  ill  and  bearing; 
the  fame  name,  on  the  Abyffmian  fliore  of  the  Red  Sea,  are,  in  general,  built  of  poles 
and  bent  grafs,  as  in  the  towns  of  Arabia ;  but  befides  thefe,  there  are  about  twenty 
of  ftone,  hx  or  eight  of  which  are  two  fl:ories  each.  N.  lat  15°  35'  5"  E.  Ion.  39° 
36' 30". 

T  rade  and  commerce  ]    There  is  a  confiderable  deal  of  trade  carried  on  at 
Mafuah,  narrow  and  confined  as  the  ifland  is,  and  violent  and  unjuft  as  is  the  go- 
vernment.   But  it  is  all  done  in  a  fiovenly  manner,  and  for  articles  where  a  fmall 
capital  is  inveftcd.    Property  here  is  too  precarious  to  rifii  a  venture  in  valuable : 
commodities,  where  the  hand  of  power  enters  into  every  tranfaftion. 

Gondar,  and  all  the  neighbouring  country,  depend  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  , 
cattle,  honey,  butter,  wheat,  hides,  wax,  and  a  number  of  fuch  articles,  upon  the 
Agovi^s,  who  inhabit  a  province  in  which  the  fources  of  the  Nile  are  found,  and . 
which  province  is  no  where  fixty  miles  in  length,  nor  half  that  in  breadth.  Thefe. 
Agows  come  conftantly  in  fucceffion,  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  at  a  time,  load- ■ 
ed  with  thefe  commodities,  to  the  capital. 
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It  may  naturally  occur,  that,  in  a  long  carriage,  fuch  as  that  of  a  hundred  miles 
in  fuch  a  climate,  butter  muft  melt,  and  be  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  confequently  very 
near  putrefa6tion :  this  is  prevented  by  the  root  of  an  herb,  called  Moc-moco  yel- 
low  in  colour,  and  in  fliape  nearly  refembling  a  carrot;  this  they  bruife  and  mix 
with  their  butter,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  preferves  it  frefli  for  a  confiderable 
time. 

Religion.]  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us  from  the  annals  of  Abyliinia,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  all  this  country  was  converted  to  Judaifm,  and  the  government  of 
the  church  and  ftate  modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in  ufe  at  Jerufalem. 

Some  ecclefiaftical  writers,  rather  from  attachment  to  particular  fyftems,  than 
from  any  convidion  that  the  opinion  they  efpoufe  is  truth,  would  perfuade  us  that 
the  converfion  of  Abyflinia  to  Chriftianity  happened  in  the  days  of  the  Apoftles  • 
but  it  appears  that  this  was  effe6ted  by  the  labours  of  Frumentius  (the  apoftle  of 
the  Abyflinians)  in  the  year  of  Chrift  333,  according  to  our  account. 

Their  firft  bifliop,  Frumentius,  being  ordained  about  the  year  333,  and  inftrufled 
in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  by  St.  Athanafms  then 
fitting  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark,  it  follows  that  the  true  religion  of  the  Abyfli'nians 
which  they  received  on  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church' 
They  receive  the  holy  facrament  in  both  kinds,  in  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the 
grape  bruifed  with  the  hulk  together  as  it  grows,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  marmalade 
and  is  given  in  a  fiat  fpoon.    They  obferve  alfo  circumcifion. 

History.]  As  the  accounts  of  kings  and  princes  of  remote  ages  are  much  in- 
volved in  fable,  and  as  the  hiftory  of  fo  barbarous  and  uncivilifed  a  people  will,  we 
prefume,  afford  but  fmall  amufement,  we  fliall  therefore  make  no  apoloo-v  for 
omitting  the  annals  of  Abyfiinia,  but  refer  our  readers  to"  the  fecond  volume  of 
Brace's  Travels. 
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JT  having  been  long  a  fubjed  of  lamentation  that  Europeans  know  very  little,  if 
any  th'ing,  of  the  interior  difirias  of  Africa,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  a  number'of 
learned  and  opulent  individuals  have  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  exploring  them.  The  affbciation  was  formed  on  the  ninth  of  June,  in  the 
year  1788  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  a  committee  of  its  members,  viz.  hrd  Rawdon,  the 
bijiwp  of  Lnndaff,  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  were  invefted  with  the 
direclion  ot  its  tunds,  the  management  01  its  correfpondence,  and  the  choice  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  the  geographical  miffion  Vv-as  to  be  affigned.  Perfuaded  of  the 
importance  of  the  objeft  which  the  affociation  had  in  view,  their  committee  loft 
no  time  in  executing  the  plan  which  it  had  formed.  Two  gentlemen  were  recom 
mended  to  them;  and  appearing  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  making  the  proietled 
refearches,  they  were  chofen.  One  was  Mr.  Ledyard;  the  other  Mr.  Lucas  Mr. 
Ledyard  s  hiftory,  which  pointed  him  out  to  the  fociety  as  a  proper  perfon  for  un- 
dertaking the  African  adventure,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Ledyard  v/as  an  American  by  birth,  and  feemed  from  his  vouth  to  have  felt 
an  invincible  defire  to  explore  the  unknown  or  imr;erfe£llv  difcovercd  regions  of 
the  globe.  For  feveral  years  he  had  lived  v^r\\\\  the  Indians  of  America,  had^udied 
their  manners,  and  had  pra6]:ifed  in  their  fchool  the  means  of  obtainino-  the  pro- 
tection, and  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  favages.  In  the  huinblc 
fituation  ot  a  corporal  of  marines,  to  which  he  fubmitted,  rather  than  rclinquifii  h-'s 
purfuit,  he  iiad  made,  with  captain  Cook,  the'voyage  of  the  world  ;  and  feelinp-  on 

his. 
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his  return  an  anxious  defire  of  penetrating  from  the  north-weftern  coafi:  of  Ame- 
rica, which  Cook  had  partly  explored,  to  the  eaftern  coaft,  with  which  he  himfelf 
was  perfectly  familiar,  he  determined  to  traverfe  the  vaft  continent  trom  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

His  firit  plan  for  the  purpofe  was  that  of  embarking  in  a  veffel,  which  was  then 
preparing  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  commercial  adventure  to  Nootka  Sound,  on  the 
weftern  coafi;  of  America;  and  with  this  view  he  expended  in  fea-ftores  the  greateit 
part  of  the  money  which  his  chief  benefaftor,  fir  Jofeph  Banks  (whofe  generous 
condu£t  he  often  acknowledged),  had  liberally  fupplied.  But  the  fcheme  being 
fruftrated  by  the  rapacity  of  a  cuftom-houfe  officer,  who  had  feized  and  detained 
the  velTel,  for  reafons,  which,  on  legal  inquiry,  proved  to  be  frivolous,  he  deter- 
mined ta  travel  over  land  to  Kamtfchatka,  from  whence,  to  the  weftern  coaft  ot 
America,  the  palTage  is  extremely  ihort.  With  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his 
purfe,  which  was  all  that  he  had  left,  he  crolTed  the  Britifli  Channel  to  Ollend, 
and,  by  the  way  of  Denmark  and  the  Sound,  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
from  which,  as  it  was  winter,  he  attempted  to  traverfe  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  on 
the  ice,  in  order  to  reach  Kamtfchatka  by  the  fhorteft  way;  but  finding,  when  he 
came  to  the  middle  of  the  fea,  that  the  water  was  not  frozen,  he  returned  to  Stock- 
holm, and  taking  his  courfe  northward,  walked  into  the  ar6tic  circle  ;  and  pairing: 
round  the  head  of  the  gulph,  defcended  on  its  eaftern  fide  to  Petertburgh. 

There  he  was  noticed  as  an  extraordinary  man.  Without  ftockings,  or  flioes, 
and  in  too  much  poverty  to  provide  himfelf  wdth  either,  he  received  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador.  To  this  invitation  it  was 
probably  owing  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  fum  of  twenty  guineas  tor  a  bill  on 
lir  Jofeph  Banks,  which  he  confefiTed  he  had  no  authority  to  draw,  but  which,  in 
confiderati&n  of  the  bufmefs  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  of  the  progrefs  that  he 
had  made,  fir  Jofeph,  he  believed,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  pay.  To  the  am- 
bafi"ador's  intereft  it  might  alfo  be  owing  that  he  obtained  permiflion  to  accompany 
a  detachment  of  ftores  which  the  emprefs  had  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Yakutz,  for 
the  ufe  of  Mr.  Billings,  an"  Engl.ifhman,  at  that  time  in  her  fervice. 

Thus  accommodated,  he  travelfed^eaftward  through  Siberia  fix  thoufand  miles, 
to  Yakutz,  where  he  was  kindly  received^'j^-  Mr.  Billings,  whom  he  remembered  011 
board  captain  Cook's  iliip,  in  the  fituation  of  the  aftronomer's  fervant,  but  to  whom 
the  emprefs  had  now  entrufted  her  fchemes  of  northern  difcovery. 

From  akutz  he  proceeded  to  Oczakow,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Kamtfchatka  fea, 
from  whence  he  meant  to  have  paiTed  over  to  that  peninfula,  and  to  have  em- 
barked on  the  eaftern  fide  in  one  of  the  Ruffian  veffels  that  trade  to  the  weftern 
fliores  of  America  ;  but  finding  that  the  navigation  was  completely  obftru£ted 
by  the  ice,  he  returned  again  to  Yakutz,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  conclufion  of 
the  winter. 

Such  was  his  fituation,  when,  in  confequence  of  fufpicions  not  hitherto  explain- 
ed, or  refentments  for  which  no  reafon  is  affigned,  he  was  feized,  in  the  emprefs 's' 
name,  by  two  Ruffian  foldiers,  who  placed  him  in  a  fledge,  and  conveying  him,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  through  the  deferts  of  the  Northern  Tartary,  left  him  at  laft 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Poliih  dominions. 

As  they  parted,  they  told:  him,  that  if  he  returned  to  Ruffia,  he  would  certainly 
be  hanged;  but  that,  if  he  chofe  to  go  back  to  England,  they  wiflied  him  a  plca- 
fant  journey. 

In  the  midft  of  poverty,  covered  with  rags,  infefted  with  the  ufual  accompani- 
ments of  fuch  cloathing,  worn  with  continued  hardfliip,  exhaufted  by  difeafe,.  with-- 
out  friends,  without  credit,  unknown  and  full  of  mifery,  he  found  his  way  to  Ko- 
Hingftjerg. — There,  in  thcLhour  of  his  utmoft  diftrefs,  he  refolved  once  more  to  have 
8  recourfe 
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recourfe  to  his  old  benefactor,  and  luckily  he  found  a  perfon  who  "was  willing  td 
take  his  draft  for  five  guineas,  on  the  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society. 

With  this  alTiftance  he  arrived  in  England,  and  immediately  waited  on  fir 
Jofeph  Banks,  who  told  him,  knowing  his  temper,  that  he  believed  he  could  re- 
commend him  to  an  adventure  almoft  as  perilous  as  the  one  from  which  he  had 
returned ;  and  communicated  to  him  the  wiflies  of  the  AlTociation  for  difcovering 
the  inland  countries  of  Africa. 

Ledyard  replied,  that  he  had  always  determined  to  traverfe  the  continent  of 
Africa,  as  foon  as  he  had  explored  the  interior  of  North  America  ;  and  as  fir 
Jofeph  had  offered  him  a  letter  of  introduflion,  he  came  dire6lly  to  the  writer  of 
thefe  memoirs  *.  Before  I  had  learnt  from  the  note,  the  name  and  bufinefs  of  my 
vifitor,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  manlinefs  of  his  perfon,  the  breadth  of  his  cheft,  the 
opennefs  of  his  countenance,  and  the  iriquietude  of  his  eye.  I  fpread  the  map  of 
Africa  before  him,  and  tracing  aline  from  Cairo  to  Sennaar,  and  from  thence  weft- 
ward,  in  the  latitude  and  fuppofed  direction  of  the  Niger,  I  told  him  that  was  the 
route  by  which  I  was  anxious  that  Africa  might,  if  polfible,  be  explored.  He  faidj 
he  fliould  think  himfelf  fingularly  fortunate  to  be  entrufted  with  the  adventure.  I 
alked  him,  when  he  would  fet  out  ?  "  To  morrow  morning,"  was  his  anfwer.  I 
told  him  I  was  afraid  that  we  fliould  not  be  able,  in  fo  thort  a  time,  to  prepare  his 
inftruftions,  and  procure  for  him  the  letters  that  were  requifite ;  but  that,  if  the 
committee  fliould  approve  of  his  propofal,  all  expedition  fliould  be  ufed. 

Mr.  Lucas's  hiftory,  being  lefs  lingular  than  that  of  Mr.  Ledyard,  is  told  with 
more  brevity  :  but  enough  is  faid  to  fatisfy  every  reader  refpefting  his  qualifica- 
tions. He  had  been  fent,  when  a  boy,  to  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  for  education  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  having  the  misfortune  on  his  return  to  be  captured  by  a  Sallee  rover, 
was  brought  as  a  flave  to  the  imperial  court  of  Morocco.  Three  years  of  cap- 
tivity preceded  his  reftoration  to  freedom  and  his  confequent  departure  from  Gib- 
raltar, where,  at  the  requeft  of  general  Cornwallis,  he  accepted  the  offices  of  vice- 
conful  and  charge  d'affaires  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  had  the  fatisfatlion  to  re- 
turn, as  the  delegate  of  his  fovereign,  to  the  very  kingdom,  in  which,  for  a  long  period, 
he  had  lived  as  a  flave.  At  the  end  of  fixteen  years,  he  once  more  revifited  Eng- 
land, and  was  foon  appointed  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  Britifli  court;  in  which 
fituation  he  was,  when  he  became  known  to  the  committee,  and  exprefled  his  wil- 
lingnefs,  with  his  majefty's  permiifion,  to  undertake,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Alfocia- 
tion,  whatever  journey  his  knowledge  of  the  manners,  citjloms,  and  language,  of  the  Arabs 
might  etiable  him  to  perform < 

From  two  fuch  geographical  miffionaries  (obferves  a  very  refpe£table  literary 
journalift  f )  much  information  was  no  doubt  expe6led  ;  and,  though  the  views  of 
the  fociety  are  not  yet  fully  anfwered,  the  communications  vyhich  it  has  received, 
are  of  a  nature  which  will  excite,  though  not  fully  gratify,  the  curiofity  of  geogra- 
phers. 

Mr.  Ledyard  undertook,  at  his  own  defire,  the  difficult  and  perilovas  talk  bf  tra- 
verfingfrom  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  latitude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  the  wideft  part  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  On  this  bold  adventure,  he  left  London,  June  30, 1788, 
and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  Auguft. 

Such  was  the  information  which  he  collefted  here  from  the  travelling  flave- 
merchants,  and  from  others,  refpefting  the  interior  diftritts  of  Africa,  that  he 
was  impatient  to  explore  them.  He  wrote  to  the  committee,  that  his  next  com- 
munication would  be  from  Sennaar,  (600  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cairo):  bat  death. 


*  Mr.  Beaufoy. 


f  Monthly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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attributed  to  various  caufes,  arrefted  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  refearches, 
and  difappointed  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  of  his  projected  journey. 

Endowed  with  a  foul  for  difcovery,  and  formed,  by  nature,  for  atchievements 
of  hardihood  and  peril,  the  death  of  Ledyard  mull  be  confidered  as  a  public  mif- 
fortune.  Ladies,  as  well  as  philofophers,  will  lament  him  ;  efpecially,  when  they 
read  his  charailer  of  the  fex,  which,  conceiving  it  to  be  jufi:,  we  fliall  here  infert. 

"  I  have  always  remarked  that  women,  in  all  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  tender 
and  humane ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and 
modeft  ;  ^nd  that  they  do  not  hefitate  like  men  to  perform  a  generous  aftion. 
Not  haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fupercilious,  they  are  full  of  courtefy,  and  fond  of 
fociety ;  more  liable,  in  general,  to  err  than  man,  but,  in  general,  alfo,  more  virtu- 
ous, and  performing  more  good  aftions  than  he.  To  a  woman,  whether  civilifed 
or  favage,  I  never  addrelTed  myfelf  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendlhip,  with- 
out receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  anfwer.    With  men  it  has  been  otherwife. 

"  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inJioJpitable  Denmark,  through  honejl  Svje- 
den,  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlijli  Finland,  unprincipled  Ru£ia,  and  the  tvide- 
fpread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar ;  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  fick,  the  wo- 
men have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo ;  and  to  add  to  tins  virtue,, 
(fo  worthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence)  thefe  aftions  have  been  performed  in  fo 
free, 'and  fo  kind  a  manner,  that  if  i  was  dry,  I  drank  the  fweetell  draught,  and  if 
hungry,  I  eat  the  coarfe  morfel  with  a  double  relifli 

"  With  a  mixture  pf  regret  and  difappointment,  we  turn  from  poor  Ledyard,  to 
notice  Mr.  Lucas's  communications,  which  occupy  the  greateft  part  of  the  volume 
publilbed  by  the  AlTociation.  He  embarked  for  Tripoli,  Oftober  i8,  1788,  with 
infi:ru<5tions  to  proceed  over  the  defert  of  Zahara  to  Fezzan,  to  colleft  and  to  tranf- 
mit  by  way  of  Tripoli  whatever  intelligence  the  people  of  Fezzan,  or  the  traders 
thither,  might  be  able  to  afford  refpefling  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  and  to  re- 
turn by  the  way  of  Gambia,  or  the  coatt  of  Guinea. 

"  Initruftions  to  undertake  great  enterprizes  are  more  eafily  given  than  ex- 
ecuted So  IVIr.  Lucas  found;  and  fo  the  reader,  to  his  difappointment,  will  find 
likewife.  Only  a  part  of  the  plan  was  this  geographic  miflionary  able  to  carry  into 
execution.  He  fets  out,  indeed,  mounted  on  a  handfome  mule  prefented  to  him 
by  the  Bey,  the  bailiaw's  eldeft  fon,  in  company  with  iliereefs,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Fezzan  ;  refolved,  we  will  fuppofe,  to  penetrate  from  Tripoli  even  unto  Gambia  : 
but  his  peregrinations,  which  began  Feb.  i,  1 789,  terminated  at  Mefurata,  on  Feb.  7.. 

"  Deprived  of  vifiting  Fezzan,  and  the  other  inland  diftricts  of  Africa,  Mr. 
Lucas  folicits  the  information  of  his  fellow  travellers,  and  tranfmits  to  the  fociety 
the  refult  of  his  conferences.  A  memoir  compiled  in  tliis  way,  from  the  reports 
of  a  Shereef  Inhammed,  will  not  be  deemed  very  fatisfactory,  and  yet  it  certainly 
merits  confideration,  as  it  is,  in  part,  corroborated  by  other  teftimonies  f. 

"  The  Shereef  might  not  mean  to  deceive  ;  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  particular  prejudices,  on  account  of  the  language  which  he  ufed,  and  of 
not  properly  diftinguiiliing  between  vague  report  and  attcfted  fa6fs,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  queftion  whether  things  exaftiv  accord  v»^ith  this  vclatian  before  us.  The 
Aga  Mohammed  told  Mr.  Ledyard,  "  That  he  would  fee  in  his  travels,  a  people 
who  had  the  power  of  tranfmuting  themfelves  into  the  forms  of  different  animals," 
p.  28  ;  and  hence  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  no  abfolute  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 


Proceedings  of  the  African  AfTociation,  p.  44.. 
t  The  governor  of  Mefurata,  and  Een  Alii,  a 
native  of  Mofocco.  This,  however,  is  the  fame 
fort  of  evidence.  No  European  has  yet  confirmed 
it;  and  as  for  the  governor  of  Blcfurata,  he  was 
not  feparately  interrogated,  but  Oiily  had  the  me- 


morandums, which  were  taken  from  the  Shereef, 
read  to  him  ;  the  truth  of  which,  however,  he  con- 
iirms.  As  for  Ben  AUi's  teftimony,  it  is  given 
from  recolledion,  impaired  by  the  lajTe  of  twenty 
years.. 
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the  accuracy  of  the  Mohammedan  narrative  of  the  interior  dlftri£ls  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  *." 

>  Having  no  other  fources  of  information,  however,  we  muft,  for  the  prefent,  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  thefe  communications.  From  the  various  conferences  of  Mr. 
Lucas  with  the  Shereef  Imhammed,  the  following  narative  is  compofed : 

"  It  defcribes  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  to  be  a  fmall  circular  domain,  placed  in 
a  vaft  wildernefs,  as  an  illand  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  containing  near  an  hundred 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  Mourzouk  is  the  capital ;  diftant,  fouth,  from  Mefu- 
rata,  about  390  miles.  In  this  kingdom  are  to  be  feen  fome  venerable  remains  of 
ancient  magnificence,  fome  diftrifts  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  numerous  fmoak- 
ing  lakes,  producing  a  fpecies  of  fofiil  alkali  called  trona.  Agriculture  and  paf- 
turage  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Fezanners :  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  coin ;  their  medium  of  commerce  is  gold-dufi: :  their  houfes,  or  rather  huts, 
are  built  of  clay,  and  are  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  on  which  earth  is  laid. 
As  rain  never  falls  at  Fezzan,  this  covering  is  a  fuflicient  protection.  Their  drefs 
refembles  that  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary  :  but,  during  the  heats  of  fummer,  which 
are  intenfe,  they  only  wear  drawers,  and  a  cap  to  proteCt  their  heads  from  the 
immediate  a£tion  of  the  fun.  To  thefe,  many  particulars  are  added  of  their  per- 
fons,  difeafes,  and  mode  of  cure ;  of  their  religion,  government,  taxes,  anim'al 
and  vegetable  produtStions.  Their  fovereign,  who  is  a  tributary  of  the  bafliaw  of 
Tripoli,  adminifters  impartial  juftice. 

"  The  narrative  proceeds  to  ftate,  that  fouth-eaft  of  Morzouk,  at  the  diftance  of 
150  miles,  is  a  fandy  defert,  200  miles  wide  ;  beyoiid  which,  are  the  mountains^ 
of  Tibefti,  inhabited  by  ferocious  favages  tributary  to  .Fezzan.  The  vallies  be- 
tween the  mountains  are  faid  to  be  fertilized  by  innumerable  fprings,  to  abound 
with  corn,  and  to  be  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  camels.  The  tribute  of  the 
Tibeftins  to  the  king  of  Fezzan,  is  twenty  camel  loads  of  fenna. 

"  This  kingdom  is  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  two  great  empires  of 
Bornou,  and  Caflma,  which  lie  fouth  of  Fezzan,  occupying  that  vaft  region  which 
fpreads  itfelf  from  the  river  of  the  Antelopes,  for  1200  miles  weftward,  and  in- 
cludes a  great  part  of  the  Niger's  courfe.  Cafhna,  we  are  informed,  contains  a 
thoufand  towns  and  villages ;  and  in  Bornou,  which  is  ftill  more  conliderable, 
thirty  languages  are  faid  to  be  fpoken.  The  latter  is  reprefented  as  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  country ;  its  capital  being  fituated  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  river 
IVod-el-Gazel,  which  is  loft  in  the  fandy  waftes  of  the  vaft  defert  of  Bilma,  and  is 
inhabited  by  herdfmen,  dwelling,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  in  tents,  and  whofe 
wealth  conlifts  in  their  cattle  f.  (Bornou,  or  Bernoa,  is  a  word  fignifying  the  land 
of  Noah  :  for  the  Arabs  conceive,  that,  on  the  retiring  of  the  deluge,  its  moun- 
tains received  the  ark.)  Though  they  cultivate  various  forts  of  grain,  the  ufe  of 
the  plough  is  unknown  ;  and  the  hoe  is  the  only  inftrument  of  hufbandry.  Here, 
grapes,  apricots,  and  pomegranates,  together  with  limes  and  lemons,  and  two 
fpecies  of  melons,  the  water  and  the  muik,  are  produced  in  large  abundance ;  but 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  its  vegetables  is  a  tree  called  kedeyna,  which,  in  form 
and  height,  refembles  the  olive,  is  like  the  lemon  in  its  leaf,  and  bears  a  nut,  of 
which  the  kernel  and  the  fliell  are  both  in  great  eftimation,  the  firft  as  a  fruit,  the 
laft  on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  furnifhes,  when  bruifed,  and  which  fupplies 
the  lamps  of  the  people  of  Bornou  with  a  fubftitute  for  the  oil  of  olives,  p.  1 39.  Bees, 

When  the  perfon  in  whom  Mr.  Lucas  con-       -  f  Horfes  and  liorned  cattle,  goats,  flieep,  and 
fides,  p.  138,  confounds  the  fkin  of  the  hippopo-     camels,  are  the  common  animals  of  the  coun- 
tamus  with  that  of  the  camelopardalis,  may  we  not  try. 
'  fufpeft  that  he  confounds  many  other  things  i 
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it  is  added,  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  wax  is  often  thrown  away  as  an  article  of 
no  value  in  the  market.  Many  other  particulars  are  added,  for  which  we  mult  ^ 
refer  to  the  work.  The  population  is  defcribed  by  the  expreflion,  a  countlejs  mul- 
titude. We  fliall  pafsover  the  nature  of  their  religion,  which  is  Mohammedan  ;  of 
their  government,  which  is  an  elective  monarchy ;  and  the  lingular  mode  of  their 
eletling  a  new  king  from  among  the  children  of  the  deceafed  fovereign  :  but  the 
account  of  the  prefent  fultan,  his  wives,  and  his  children  (p.  227.)  is  too  curious 
not  to  be  exhibited. 

"  The  prefent  fultan,  whofe  name  is  Alli,  is  a  man  of  an  unoftentatious,  plain 
appearance  ;  for  he  feldom  w^ears  any  other  drefs  than  the  common  blue  fliirt  of 
cotton  or  lilk,  and  the  lilk  or  muflin  turban,  which  form  the  ufual  drefs  of  the 
country.  Such,  however,  is  the  magnificence  of  his  feraglio,  that  the  ladies  who 
inhabit  it  are  faid  to  be  500  in  number,  and  he  himfelf  is  defcribed  as  the  reputed 
father  of  350  children,  of  whom  300  are  males  ;  a  difproportion  which  naturally 
fuggefts  the  idea  that  the  mother,  preferring  to  the  gratification  of  natural  aflfec- 
tion,  the  joy  of  feeing  herfelf  the  fuppofed  parent  of  a  future  candidate  for  the 
empire,  fometimes  exchanges  her  female  child  for  the  male  ofi^spring  of  a  ftranger." 

We  are  told  that  fire-arms,  though  not  unknown  to  the  people  of  Bornou,  are 
not  poffelTed  by  them. 

"  South-eaft  from  Bornou,  lies  the  extenfive  kingdom  of  Begarmee ;  and  be- 
yond this  kingdom,  are  faid  to  be  feveral  tribes  of  Negroes,  idolaters,  and  feeders 
on  human  flefti.  Thefe,  we  are  told,  are  annually  invaded  by  the  Begarmeefe:  and, 
when  they  have  taken  as  many  prifoners  as  their  purpofe  may  require,  they  drive 
the  captives,  like  cattle,  to  Begarmee.  It  is  further  faid,  that  if  any  of  them,  ex- 
haufted  by  fatigue,  happen  to  linger  in  their  pace,  one  of  the  horfemen  feizes  on 
the  oldeft,  and,  cutting  off  his  arm,  ufes  it  as  a  club  to  drive  on  the  reft. 

"  We  are  not  much  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  this  relation.  That  the  Negroes, 
who  are  fold  for  flaves,  are  different  from  the  other  Africans,  is  not  probable  3  and 
that  they  fliould  be  driven  along  with  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  aiTociates,  utterly 
exceeds  belief. 

"  The  empire  of  Caftina  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  Bornou. 

"  After  perufing  what  is  here  related  of  the  extent,  population,  fertility,  manu-  ' 
facfures,  and  commerce  of  thefe  regions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  at  their 
having  remained  altogether  unknown  to  Europeans.  We  cannot  but  fufpeft  con- 
liderable  exaggerations.  That  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  are  peopled,  the  cara- 
vans which  go  from  Cairo  and  Tripoli,  and  which  are  often  abfent  three  years, 
fufticiently  evince  :  that  they  are  divided  into  regular  and  civilized  ftates,  may  be 
a  queftion.  A  thoufand  tozvns  and  villages  in  one  empire,  and  thirty  different  languages 
fpoken  in  the  other,  manifeft  a  difpolition  in  the  Shereef  Imhammed  to  enlarge- 
ment, or,  at  leaft  to  retail  loofe  reports.  That  they  fliould  be  acquainted  with, 
yet  not  poffefs  fire-arms,  nor  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  Niger,  nor  even  to 
catch  the  fillies  that  abound  in  its  waters,  but  little  accords  with  the  hiftory  of 
their  commerce,  and  of  their  progrefs  in  manufaftures. 

"  Let  us,  however,  make  all  poifible  deductions,  and  be  ever  fo  incredulous  as 
to  fome  particulars,  the  profpeft  which  this  narrative  opens  to  us,  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  (the  greater  part  of  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  confider  as  configned 
by  nature  to  perpetual  fterility  and  defolation)  muft  aflford  great  pleafure ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  far  from  being  fatisfaftory,  or  from  hav- 
ing anfwered  the  obje£l  of  the  million,  it  may  be  regarded  by  the  fociety  as  that 
fort  of  evidence  which  fhould  encourage  them  to  perfevere,  and  ought  to  induce 
Europeans,  without  delay,  actually  to  explore  the  central  provinces  of  the  African 
continent." 

5  P  a  SIERRA 
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SIERRA  LEONE  AND  BULAM. 

A SETTLEMENT,  from  the  pureft  motives  of  humanity,  was  formed  at  Sierra 
Leone,  upon  the  coafl:  of  Africa,  (in  8°  12'  N.  lat.  and  about  12°  W.  Ion.) 
under  the  patronage  of  a  very  refpecrable  fociety  of  gentlemen  in  London,  in  the 
year  1791.  The  benevolent  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended,  are  to  introduce 
the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  comforts  of  civilization  into  Africa ;  and  to'  ce- 
ment and  perpetuate  the  moft  confidential  union  between  the  European  colony, 
and  the  natives  of  that  country. 

The  company  has  ordered  experiments  to  be  made,  concerning  the  growth  of 
fugars  in  their  fettlements,  which  have  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  encourage  a 
hope  that  the  prefent  high  price  of  this  commodity  may  be  foon  reduced,  by  a  ri- 
valry with  the  Weft  India  merchants.  This  benevolent  colony  proceeds  v/ith  di- 
ligence in  clearing  of  land  and  building  of  houfes.  Some  delay  vv^as  occafioned  in 
obtaining  the  united  confent  of  the  furrounding  chiefs,  which  was  at  length  pro- 
cured, and  the  difpofitions  of  king  Naimbanna  appear  to  be  very  friendly.  The 
climate  is  found  to  be  more  falubrious  than  was  expefted.  We  wilh  fuccefs  to  this, 
fettlement,  eftabliflied  upon  principles  that  do  honour  to  humanity. 

A  fettlement  of  a  fimilar  nature  was  formed  upon  the  ifland  of  Bulam,  on  the 
fame  coaft,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifland  of  Bilagos  But  this  is  now  entirely  relin- 
quiflied.  A  great  part  of  the  colonifts  were  maffacred  by  the  natives  of  the  fliore, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  who  were  accuftomed  to  make  annual  planta- 
tions of  rice  in  Bulam.  The  governor  being  obliged  by"  bad  health  to  return  foon 
to  England,  the  colony  was  preferved  for  two  years,  and  the  company's  property 
faved  by  the  manly  exertions  of  lieutenant  Beaver  of  the  royal  navy,  who  thereby 
merited  the  thanks  of  all  concerned. 

In  January  1793,  advices  were  received  at  the  Sierra  Leone  houfe,  from  that 
fettlement,  dated  October  the  20th,  giving  a  favourable  account  of  the  farther 
progrefs  of  the  colony.  An  amicable  meeting  or  palaver  had  been  held  with  the 
cliiefs  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  dlftribution  of  the  lots  of  land,  of  which  a  regular  fur- 
vey  was  begun.  The  rains  had  ceafed,  and  the  health  of  the  Nova  Scotia  blacks 
was  much  improved.  It  appears  alfo  by  the  returns,  that  the  mortality  among 
them  had  not  been  fo  very  great  as  was  apprehended,  only  ninety-eight  American 
blacks  having  died,  the  chief  of  whom  were  of  the  lower  order  of  thofe  who  lived 
on  fhore.  The  company's  accountant,  who  returned  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
died  on  his  arrival  in  England. 

The  company's  brig  Catharine,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  Vv^hich  was  dilT 
patched  home  with  fome  of  the  adventurers  to  Bulam,  and  brought  the  difpatches 
of  the  20th  of  Oftober,  had  been  loft  off  Bideford  in  a  ftorm,  and  one  boy  periflied. 
The  fettlers  had  been  afflicted  with  an  intermittent  fever.    Out  of  the  one  thou- 
fand  one  hundred  and  ninety  free  blacks  embarked  at  Halifax  in  January  1792, 
the  return  of  thofe  who  died  before  the  2d  of  September  1792,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty-four  in  men,  women,  and  children,  including  thofe  who  died 
on  their  paffage.    In  September  1794  a  French  50  gun  fliip,  with  fome  fmalle? 
armed  veftels,  affifted  and  piloted  by  two  American  flave  traders,  landed  at  Sierra 
Leone,  plundered  the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  public  buildings  as  well  as  the 
com,pany's  fliips  lying  iri  the  river.    They  alfo  captured  and  pillaged  the  faftory 
at  Eance  ifland.    in  little  more  than  fifteen  days,  the  French  fquadron  left  thofe 
parts;  and  the  colony,  affifted  by  the  feafonable  arrival  of  a  fliip  from  England, 
began  to  recover  from  this  difafter.    At  the  time  when  it  was  moft  diftreffed,  no 
want  of  order  had  prevailed.    The  Nova  Scotia  fettlers  had  fuffered  but  little. 

Iheir 
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Their  farms  are  well  ftocked  ;  there  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  rice  in  the  co- 
lonv ;  and  as  the  company  will  doubtlefs  fend  out  proper  fupplies,  there  is  reafon 
to  hope  that  the  fettlement  will  again  flourilh ;  efpecially  as  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  entitles  it  to  the  protection  of  every  nation  that  venerates  the 
names  of  humanity  and  liberty. 


COUNTRY    OF    THE  HOTTENTOTS. 

DURING  the  thirty-fix  hours  which  I  fpent  (fays  monfieur  Vaillant)  v^iththe  Go- 
naqua  Hottentots,  I  had  time  to  make  feveral  obfervations  concerning  them.. 
1  remarked  that  they  make  a  clapping  noife  with  their  tongue,  like  the  reft  of  the 
Hottentots.  When  they  accoft  any  one,  they  ftretch  forth  the  hand,  faying  Tal^e,  I 
fakite  you.  This  word  and  ceremony,  which  are  employed  by  the  Caffrees,  are  not 
ufed  by  the  Hottentots,  properly  fo  called. 

This  affinity  of  cuftoms,  manners,  and  even  conformation,  their  being  fo  near 
Great  Caffraria,  and  the  accounts  I  aiterwards  received,  convinced  me  thefe  hordes  or 
Gonaquas,  who  equally  refemble  the  Caffrees  and  the  Hottentots,  muft  be  a  mixed- 
breed  produced  by  thefe  two  nations.  The  drefs  of  the  men,  arranged  with  more 
fymmetry,  has  the  fame  fliape  as  that  of  the  Hottentots ;  but  as  the  Gonoquas  are 
a  little  taller,  they  make  their  mantles  of  calves  inftead  of  flieeps  ikins ;  they  are 
both  called  krojs.  Several  of  them  wear  hanging  from  their  necks  a  bit  of  ivory,  or 
very  white  flieeps'  bone,  and  this  contraft  of  the  two  colours  produces  a  good  efieft,, 
and  is  very  becoming. 

When  the  weather  is  exceffively  hot,  the  men  lay  afide  every  part  of  their  drefs- 
that  is  fuperfluous,  and  retain  only  what  they  name  \\Mi\x  jackals.  This  is  a  piece  of 
the  Ikin  of  the  animal  fo  called,  with  which  they  cover  what  nature  bids  them; 
conceal,  and  which  is  faftened  to  their  girdle.  This  veil,  however,  negligently  ar- 
ranged, may  be  confidered  as  an  ufelefs  appendage,  and  is  of  very  little  fervice  to- 
their  modefty.  The  women  employ  more  care  in  adorning  their  perfons.  They 
wear  a  kvo[s  like  the  men,  but  the  apron  Vs^hich  conceals  their  fex  is  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  Hottentots.  During  the  great  heats,  they  retain  only  this  apron,  with 
a  fkin  which  defcends,  behind,  from  their  girdle  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Young 
girls,  below  the  age  of  nine  years,  go  perfectly  naked 3  when  they  attain  to  that  age, 
they  wear  nothing  but  a  fmail  apron. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  deferts  of  Africa,  we  muft  not  form  any  cal- 
culations refpefting  its  population  from  thofe  innumerable  fwarms  of  blacks 
which  are  found  on  the  weft,  and  which  border  all  the  coafts  of  the  ocean^ 
from  the  Canary  Ifles  to  the  environs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is 
certainly  no  proportion  to  enable  us  to  hazard  even  a  conjefture;  fince  by  a  trade 
approved  by  a  few,  and  held  in  deteftation  by  the  greater  number,  the  barbarous 
navigators  of  Europe  have  induced  thefe  negroes,  by  the  moft  villainous  attractions, 
to  give  up  their  prifoners,  or  thofe  who  are  inferior  to  them  in  ftrength.  As  their 
wants  increafed,  they  have  become  equally  inhuman  and  perfidious ;  the  prince  has 
fold  his  fubjefls;  the  mother  has  fold  her  fon  ;  and  nature,  as  an  accomplice,  has 
rendered  her  prolific. 

This  difgufting  and  execrable  traffic  is,  however,  ftill  unknown  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  defert  is  really  a  defert  \  and  it  is  only  at  certain  dif- 
tances  that  one  meets  with-  a  few  Iwrdes,  that  are  not  numerous,,  and  who  live  on- 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  produce  of  their  cattle..  After  finding  one  horde,  one 
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muft  travel  a  great  way  to  find  another.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  drynefs  of  the 
fands,  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth,  a  fcarcity  of  water,  rugged  and  rocky  mountains, 
ferocious  animals,  and,  befides  thefe,  the  humour  of  the  Hottentots,  a  little  phleg- 
matic, and  their  cold  temperament,  are  all  obftacles  to  propagation.  When  a  father 
has  fix  children,  it  is  accounted  a  phenomenon. 

The  country  of  the  Gonaquas,  into  which  I  penetrated,  did  not  therefore  contain 
three  thoufand  people,  in  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues.  Thefe  people  did 
not  refemble  thofe  degenerated  and  miferable  Hottentots,  who  pine  in  the  heart  of 
the  Dutch  colonies,  contemptible  and  defpifed  inhabitants,  who  bear  no  marks  of 
tlicir  ancient  origin  but  an  empty  name  ;  and  who  enjoy,  at  the  expence  of  their 
liberty,  only  a  little  peace,  purchafed  at  a  dear  rate,  by  the  exceffive  labour  to  which 
they  are  fubjefted  on  the  plantations ;  and  by  the  defpotifm  of  their  chiefs,  who 
.are  always  fold  to  government.  I  had  here  (continues  M.  Vaillant)  an  opportunity 
of  admiring  a  free  and  brave  people,  valuing  nothing  but  independence ;  never 
obeying  any  impujfe  foreign  to  nature. 

The  huts,  conftru£led  like  thofe  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  colonies,  were  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  covered  v>^ith  ox  or  flieeps'  Ikins,  but  more  com- 
monly with  mats.  They  had  only  one  opening,  very  narrow  and  low;  and  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  their  hut  that  the  family  kindled  their  fire.  The  thick  fmoke  with 
which  thefe  kennels  were  filled,  and  which  had  no  other  vent  but  the  door,  added 
to  the  ftench  which  they  always  retain,  would  have  ftifled  any  European  who  might 
have  had  the  courage  to  remain  in  them  two  minutes. 

The  two  colours  for  which  thefe  favages  fliew  the  greateft  fondnefs  are  red  and 
black.  The  firfi:  is  compofed  of  a  kind  of  ochry  earth,  which  is  found  in  feveral 
places  of  the  country,  and  which  they  mix  and  dilute  vvith  greafe :  this  earth  has  a 
great  refembiance  to  brick-duft,  or  tiles  reduced  to  powder.  Their  black  is  no- 
thing elfe  than  foot,  or  the  charcoal  of  tender  wood.  Some  women,  indeed,  are 
contented  with  painting  only  the  prominence  of  the  cheeks ;  but  in  general  they 
daub  over  their  whole  body,  in  compartments  varied  with  a  certain  degree  of  fym- 
metry  :  and  this  part  of  their  drefs  requires  much  time.  Thefe  two  colours,  fo  much 
admired  by  the  Hottentots,  are  always  perfumed  with  the  powder  of  the  boughout 
which  is  offenfive  to  the  fmell  of  an  European.  But  the  boughou\\2iS,  over  our  rouge 
and  paftes  the  advantage  of  not  being  pernicious  to  the  fkin  or  the  lungs.  The 
men  never  paint  their  faces,  but  they  ufe  a  preparation  made  of  both  colours  mixed, 
to  paint  the  upper-lip  as  far  as  the  noftrils;  by  which  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
continually  inhaling  the  odour  of  the  fubftance  employed  for  this  purpofe.  Young 
girls  fometimes  favour  their  lovers  fo  far  as  to  apply  this  paint  for  them  under  the 
nofe  ;  and  on  this  point  they  fhew  a  kind  of  coquetry  which  has  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  the  heart  of  a  Hottentot  novice.  The  reader,  however,  muft  not  in- 
fer, that  the  Hottentot  women  pay  fo  much  attention  to  drefs  as  to  negle£l  thofs 
daily  and  ufeful  occupations  to  which  nature  and  their  ufages  call  them. 

They  are  remarkably  fond  of  hunting,  and  in  this  exercife  they  difplay  great  dex- 
terity. Befides  gins  and  fnares,  which  they  place  at  convenient  fpots  to  catch  large 
animals,  they  lie  in  wait  for  them  alfo,  attack  them  as  foon  as  they  appear,  and  kill 
them  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  their  affagays,  which  are  a  kind  of  lances.'  On 
the  firft  view  of  their  arrows,  one  would  not  fufpeft  how  deftrufitive  weapons  they 
are  ;  their  fmallnefs  renders  them  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  impoffible  to 
perceive  and  follow  them  with  the  eye,  and  confequently  to  avoid  them.  The  flight- 
eft  wound  which  they  make  always  proves  mortal,  if  the  poifon  reaches  the  blood, 
and  if  the  flefli  be  torn.  The  fureft  remedy  is  to  am,putate  the  wounded  part,  if  it 
be  a  limb,  but  if  the  wound  be  in  the  body,  death  is  unavoidable.    The  aftagay  is 
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generally  a  very  feeble  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  Hottentot ;  and  its  great  length 
making  it  vifible  while  it  cleaves  the  air,  it  may  eafily  be  avoided. 

The  Hottentots  have  not  the  lealt  notion  of  the  elements  of  agriculture ;  they 
neither  fow  nor  plant,  nor  do  they  ever  reap  any  crop. — When  they  choofe  to  give 
themfelves  the  trouble,  they  make  an  intoxicating  liquor,  compofed  of  honey  and  a 
certain  root,  which  they  fufter  to  ferment  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  This  liquor, 
which  is  a  kind  of  hydromel,  is  not  their  ufual  beverage,  nor  do  they  ever  keep  a 
ftock  of  it  by  them.  Whatever  they  have,  they  drink  all  at  once,  and  frequently 
regale  themfelves  in  this  manner  at  certain  periods.  They  fmoke  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  which  they  name  dagha,  and  not  daka^  as  fome  authors  have  written.  Thts 
plant  is  not  indigenous  ;  it  is  the  hemp  of  Europe.  There  are  fome  of  the  favages 
who  prefer  thefe  leaves  to  tobacco  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  fond  of  mix- 
ing both  together.  They  fet  lefs  value  on  the  pipes  brought  from  Europe  than 
on  thofe  which  they  fabricate  themfelves ;  the  former  appear  to  them  to  be 
too  fmall. 

Though  they  rear  abundance  of  flieep  and  oxen  they  feldom  kill  the  latter,  un- 
lefs  fome  accident  happens  to  them,  or  old  age  has  rendered  them  unfit  for  fervice: 
their  principal  nourifliment,  therefore,  is  the  milk  of  their  ewes  and  cows,  befides 
which,  they  have  the  produce  of  their  hunting  excurlions,  and  from  time  to  time 
they  kill  a  flieep.  To  fatten  their  animals  they  employ  a  procefs  as  efficacious  as 
it  is  barbarous.  They  bruife,  between  two  flat  ftones,  thofe  parts  which  we  cut  off 
by  the  knife ;  and  when  thus  comprefled  they  acquire  in  time  a  prodigious  bulk, 
and  become  a  moft  delicate  morfel,  when  they  have  refolved  to  facrifice  the  ani- 
mal. 

Thofe  oxen  which  they  intend  for  carrying  burdens  mufl:  be  broke  and  trained, 
very  early  to  the  fervice ;  otherwife  they  would  become  abfolutely  untraftable.  On 
this  account,  when  the  animal  is  flill  young,  they  pierce  the  cartilage  which  fepa- 
rates  the  nofl:rils,  and  thrufl;  through  the  hole  a  piece  of  fl:ick  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  almofl:  an  inch  in  diameter. — The  taflc  of  milking  the  cows 
and  the  ewes  belongs  to  the  women  :  and,  as  they  never  beat  or  torment  them,  they 
are  furprifingly  tradable. 

Of  their  flieep  and  kine  each  village  hath  one  common  herd  ;  every  inhabitant 
taking  it  in  his  turn  to  be  herdfman.  This  charge  requires  many  precautions,  beafts 
of  prey  being  very  numerous  and  fierce  in  the  fourthern  parts  of  Africa.  Lions, 
indeed,  are  not  very  common  ;  but  there  are  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  leopards,  tygers, 
hyaenas,  and  feveral  kinds  of  wolves,  more  deftruftive  than  ours,  together  with 
many  other  furious  animals  that  abound  in  the  foreflis,  and  occafionally  make  excur- 
fions  towards  the  Cape,  and  deftroy  the  tame  cattle.  To  prevent  thefe  misfortunes,, 
it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  herdfman  to  go,  or  fend,  every  day  round  his  diftriQ,  in 
order  to  difcover  if  any  beaft  of  prey  be  lurking  in  that  quarter.  In  which  cafe,  he 
aflembles  the  whole  village  together,  and  makes  his  report ;  when  a  party  of  the 
ftouteft  among  them  arm  themfelves  with  javelins  and  pointed  arrows,  and  follow 
the  perfon  who  may  have  difcovered  the  beafl:,  to  the  cave  or  covert  where  he  is 
lodged.  Here  they  arrange  themfelves  in  two  lines;  the  herdfman  entering  the 
cave,  and  endeavouring  to  provoke  the  beaft  to  follow  him  out,  where  he  is  inevi- 
tably deftroyed. 

Thefe  favages  meafure  the  year  by  the  epochs  of  drought  and  rainy  weather.  This 
divifionis  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  it  is  fubdivided 
into  moons ;  but  they  never  count  the  days,  if  they  exceed  ten,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
number  of  their  fingers.  Beyond  that,  they  mark  the  day  or  the  time  by  fome  me- 
morable epoch ;  for  example,  an  extraordinary  ftorm,  an  elephant  killed,  an  in- 
feftious  diforder  among  the  cattle,  an  emigration,  &c.    Ihe  different  parts  of  the 
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day  they  diftinguifh  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  pointing  with 
their  finger,  he  was  there  when  I  departed,  and  here  when  1  arrived. 

A  fenfe  of  delicacy  makes  the  Hottentots  keep  themfelves  feparate  from  others 
when  they  are  fick.  They  are  then  feldom  feen3  and  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
afliamed  of  having  loft  their  health. 

When  a  Hottentot  dies,  he  is  buried  in  his  worft  krofs,  and  the  limbs  are  difpofed 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  whole  body  is  covered.  The  relations  then  tranfport  it  to 
a  certain  diftance  from  the  horde,  and  difpofing  it  in  a  pit  dug  for  this  purpofe,  and 
which  is  never  deep,  cover  it  with  earth,  and  then  with  ftones,  if  any  are  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Such  a  maufoleum  proves  but  a  very  weak  defence  againfl 
the  attacks  of  the  jackal  and  the  hysena :  the  body  indeed  is  foon  dug  up  and  de- 
voured. However  badly  this  laft  duty  may  be  difcharged,  the  Hottentots  are  not 
much  to  be  blamed,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  and 
celebrated  Parfis,  (or  Perfees)  ftill  attached  to  the  cuflom  of  expofmg  their  dead  on 
the  tops  of  high  towers,  or  in  open  cemeteries,  in  order  that  the  crows  and  the  vul- 
tures .may  feed  upon  them,  and  carry  them  away  in  morfels.  The  children,  and 
failing  them,  the  neareft  relations  of  the  deceafed,  take  pofTeffion  of  whatever  is 
left  ;  but  the  quality  of  a  chief  is  not  hereditary.  He  is  always  appointed  by  the 
horde,  and  his  power  is  limited.  In  their  councils  his  advice  prevails,  if  it  be  judged 
good ;  if  not,  no  regard  is  paid  to  it.  When  they  are  about  to  go  to  war,  they 
know  neither  rank  nor  divifions ;  each  attacks  or  defends  after  his  own  manner; 
the  moft  intrepid  march  in  the  van ;  and,  when  victory  declares  itfelf,  the  whole 
nation  triumphs. 

Of  all  the  people  whom  I  ever  faw  (obferves  our  author)  the  Gonaquas  are  the 
only  nation  that  can  be  confidered  as  free  ;  but  they  will  perhaps  be  foon  obliged  to 
remove  to  a  greater  diftance,  or  receive  laws  from  the  Dutch  government.  All  the 
land  to  the  eaft  being  in  general  good,  the  planters  endeavour  to  extend  their  pof- 
feilions  in  that  quarter  as  much  as  they  can,  and  their  avarice  doubtlels  Vi^ill  fome 
dav  fucceed.  Mifery  muft  then  be  the  portion  of  thefe  happy  and  peaceful  people ; 
and  every  trace  of  their  liberty  will  be  deftroyed  by  malTacres  and  invafions  Thus 
have  ail  thofe  hordes  mentioned  by  old  authors  been  treated ;  and,  by  being  often 
difmembered  and  weakened,  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abfolute  dependence 
on  the  Dutch.  The  exiftence  of  the  Hottentots,  their  names,  and  their  hiftory,  will 
therefore  in  time  be  accounted  fabulous;  unlefs  fome  traveller,  who  may  poffefs  cu- 
riofity  enough  to  induce  him  to  difcover  their  remains,  fliould  have  the  courage  to 
penetrate  into  the  remote  defcrts  inhabited  by  the  great  Nimiquas,  where  rocks 
more  and  more  hardened  by-  time,  and  old  and  barren  mountains,  do  not  produce 
a  fmgle  plant  v/orthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  fpeculative  botanift. 

It  is  neceilary  in  this  narration  to  take  notice  of  that  difgufting  apron  of  the  Hot- 
tentot women,  which  has  long  made  a  figure  in  hiftory.  It  is  ftill  faihionable  among 
a  certain  horde.  I  fay,  it  is  fafliionable  (obferves  M.  Vaillant),  for,  inftead  of  being 
the  gift  of  nature,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  raonftrous  refinements 
ever  invented  by  I  know  not  what  coquetry,  altogether  peculiar  to  a  certain  fmall 
corner  of  the  vvorld.  This  furgularity  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  prolongation  of  the 
nymphffi,  occafioned  by  weights  fufpended  from  ihem.  They  may  hang  down  about 
nine  inches  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  of  "the  perfon,  or  the  afliduous  care 
which  is  beftowed  on  this  fingular  decoration. 

There  is  fomething  peculiar  in  the  features  of  the  Hottentot,  which  in  a  certain 
degree  fcparates  him.  from  the  generality  of  n:iankind ;  his  cheek-bones  are  exceed- 
ingly prominent ;  fo  that  his  face  being  very  broad  in  that  part,  and  the  jaw  bones 
on  the  contrary  extremely  narrow,  his  vifage  continues  ftill  decreafing  even  to  the 
point  of  the  chin.  This  configuration  gives  him  an  air  of  lanknefs,  which  makes 
^  8  his  _ 
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Tiis  head  appear  very  much  difproportioned,  and  too  fmall  for  his  full  and  plump 
body.  His  liat  nxDfe  rifes  fcarcely  half  an  inch  at  its  greatefl:  elevation  ;  and  his 
noftrils,  which  are  extremely  wide,  often  exceed  in  height  the  ridge  of  his,nofe. 
His  mouth  is  large,  and  furnilhed  with  fmall  teeth,  well  enamelled  and  perfeftly 
white  :  his  eyes,  very  beautiful  and  open,  incline  a  little  towards  the  nofe,  like 
thofe  of  the  Chinefe ;  and,  to  the  fight  and  touch,  his  hair  has  the  refemblance  of 
wool ;  it  is  very  Ihort,  curls  naturally,  and  in  colour  is  as  black  as  ebony.  He  has 
very  little  hair,  yet  he  employs  no  fmall  care  to  pull  out  by  the  roots  part  of  what 
he  has;  but  the  natural  thinnefs  of  his  eyebrows  faves  him  from  this  trouble  in 
that  part.  Though  he  has  no  beard  but  upon  .the  upper  lip,  below  the  nofe,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  he  never  fails  to  pluck  it-  out  as-  foon  as  it  appears. 
This  gives  him  an  efl'eminate  look,  which,  joined  to  the  natural  mildnefs  of  his 
character,  deftroys  that  commanding  fiercenefs  ufual  among  favages. — The  women, 
-with  more  delicacy  of  features,  exhibit  4he.  fame  charatleriftic  marks  in  their 
figure  :  they  are  equally  well  made.  .  Tlieir  breafts^iadmirably  placed,  have  a  molt 
beautiful  form  while  in  the  bloom  of  youth  y  tl"ieir  hands  are  fmall,  and  -their 
feet  exceedingly  well  fliaped,  though  they  never  wear.fandals.  The  found  of  their 
voice  is  foft ;  and  their  idiom,  palling  through  the  throat,  is  not  deftitute  of  har- 
mony. When  they  fpeak,  they  employ  a  great  many^  geftures,  which  give  power 
and  gracefulnefs  to  their  arms. 

The  Hottentots  are  naturally  timid.  Their  phlegmatic  coolnefs,  and  their  feri-; 
ous  looks,  give  them  an  air  of  referve,  which  they  never  lay  afide,  even  at  the  moft 
joyful  moments  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  other,  black  or  tawny  nations  give  them- 
felves  up  to  pleafures  with  the  livelieft  joy,  and  without  any  reftraint. 

A  profound  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  iife  inclines  them  very  much  to  indo- 
lence :  the  keeping  of  their  flocks,  and  the  care  of  procuring  a  fubfiftence,  are  the 
only  objects  that  occupy  their  thoughts.  They  never  follow  hunting  as  fportfmen, 
but  like  people  opprelfed  and  tormented  by  hunger.  In  Ihort,  forgetting  the  paft, 
and  carelefs  of  the  future,  the  prefent  alone,  en-gages  their  attention.-, 

They  are  however  (according  to  our  traveller)  the  beft,  the  kindeft,  and  the  moft 
hofpitable  of  men.  Whoever  travels  among  them  may  be  affured  of  finding  food 
and  lodging :  and  though  they  will  receive  prefents,  yet  they  never  alk  for  any. 
If  the  traveller  has  a  long  journey  to  aecomplifh,  and  if-  they  learn  from^  the 
information  he  requires,  that  there  are  .no  hopes  of  his  foon  meeting  with  other 
hordes,  that  which  he  is  going  to  quit,  fupply.  him  with  provifions  as  far  as  their 
circumftances  will  allow,  and  with  every  thing  elfe  neceffary  for  his  continuing  his 
journey,  and  reaching  the  place  of  his  deftination.  Such  are  thefe  people,  or  at 
leaft  fuch  did  they  appear  to  our  author,  in  all  the  innocence  of  manners,  and  of  a 
paftoral  life. 


C     A     F     F     R     A     R     I  A. 

THE  country  known  by  the  general  denomination  of  Caffraria,  is.  a  very  exten- 
five  region,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Negroland  and  Abyffmia ;  oathe  weft  by 
part  of  Guinea,  Congo,  and  the  fea;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  fea.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  territories  and  kingdoms,  of  which 
little  is  known,  and  is  computed  to  be  700  miles  long,  and  660  broad. 

We  lhall  give  a  more  particular  defcription  of  the, people-  from  two  modern 
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writers;  the  firft  celebrated  for  his  botanical  knowledge,  the  other  for  his  very  in- 
tcrefting  travels  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  men  among  the  Caffrecs,  fays  lieutenant  Paterfon,  are  from  five  feet  teu 
inches  to  fix  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  and  in  general  evince  great  couragc^ 
in  attacking  lions  or  any  beads  of  prey. 

The  colour  of  the  Caffrees  is  a  Jet  black,  their  teeth  white  as  ivory,  and  their 
eyes  large.  The  clo'athing  of  both  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame,  confiding  entirely  of 
the  hides  of  oxen,  which  arc  as  pliant  as  cloth.  The  men  wear  tails  of  different 
animals  tied  round  their  thighs;  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large  ivory 
rings  on  their  arms:  they  are  alfo  adorned  with  the  hair  of  lions,  and  feathers  faf- 
tened  in  their  heads,  with  many  other  fantaftical  ornaments. 

They  are  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  exchange  for  cattle  :  and  to  fuch  a 
height  do  they  carry  this  paflion,  that  if  one  particularly  pleafes  them,  thev  will 
give  two  bullocks  in  exchange  for  it. — Their  whole  exercife  through  the  day  is 
hunting,  fighting,  or  dancing.  They  are  expert  in  throwing  their  lances,  and,  in 
time  of  war,  ufe  fliields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen. 

The  women  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  Thev 
cultivate  feveral  vegetables,  which  are  not  indigenous  to  their  country,  fuch  as  to- 
bacco, water  melons,  a  fort  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp.  The  women  alfo  make 
bafkets,  and  the  mats  which  they  fleep  on. — The  men  have  great  pride  in  their  cat- 
tle ;  they  cut  their  horns  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  turn  them -into  any  fliape 
they  pleafe,  and  they  teach  them  to  anfwer  a  whiflle.  When  they  wiili  their  cattle 
to  return  home,  they  go  a  little  way  from  the  houfe,  and  blow  this  fmall  inftru- 
ment,  which  is  made  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  fo  conftruQed  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great 
diftance. 

The  foil  of  this  countiy  is  a  blackiili  l-oomy  ground,  and  fo  extremely  fertile 
that  every  vegetable  fubftance,  whether  fown  or  planted,  grows  here  with  great 
luxuriance. —  There  are  great  variations  in  the  climate  ;  but,  having  no  thermometer, 
our  traveller  could  not  obferve  the  degrees  of  heat,  it  feldom  rains,  except  in  the 
fumnier  feafon,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  coun- 
try, however,  is  extremely  well  fupplied  with  water,  not  only  from  the  high  land 
towards  the  north,  which  furniihes  abundance  throughout  the  year,  but  from  many 
fountains  of  excellent  Water,  which  are  found  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Paterfon  thinks, 
froni  his  own  obfervations,  this  country  to  be  greatly  fuperior  to  any  other  known 
part  of  Africa.  The  woods  produce  variety  of  arboreous  plants,  and  lome  of  a 
great  fize  ;  they  are  inhabited  by  elephants,  bufTaloes,  Sec.  There  were  alfo  va- 
riety of  beautiful  birds  and  butterflies ;  but  they  were  fo  fliy,  that  he  could  only 
preferve  two  birds  of  that  country. 

I'o  judge  of  the  CafFrees  by  thofe  I  had  feen,  fays  Monfieur  Vaillant,  they  are 
taller  than  the  Hottentots  of  the  colonies,  or  even  than  the  Gonaquais,  though  thev 
greatly  referable  the  latter,  but  are  more  robuft,  and  poifefs  a  greater  degree  of 
pride  and  corn-age.  The  features  of  the  Caffrees  are  like  wife  more  agreeable,  none 
of  their  faces  contrafting  towards  the  bottom,  nor  do  the  cheek  bones  of  thefe 
people  projctt  in  the  uncouth  manner  of  the  Hottentots;  neither  have  they  large 
tlat  faces  and  thick  lips  like  their  neighbours  the  negroes  of  Mofambique,  but  a 
well  formed  contour,  and  agreeable  nofe,  with  eyes  fparkling  and  expreHive ;  fo 
that,  fetting  afide  our  prejudice  with  regard  to  colour,  ther<i  are  many  women  among 
them  who  might  be  thought  handfome  by  the  fide  of  an  European,  lady.  They  do 
not  disfigure  themfelves  by  daubing  their  eye-brows  like  the  Hottentots ;  but  are 
very  much  tatooed,  particularly  about  the  face. 

The  hair  of  the  Caffrees,  which  is  ftrcng  and  curling,  is  never  greafed  ;  but  they 
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^snoint  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  with  a  view  of  making  tbemfelves  aflive  andftrong. 
The  men  are  very  fond  of  beads  and  brafs  rings.  U  hey  are  feldom  feen  without 
bracelets  on  their  legs  and  arms,  made  of  the  tulles  of  an  elephant,  which  they  faw 
to  a  convenient  thicknefs,  and  then  polilh  and  round.  As  thefe  rings  cannot  be 
opened,  it  is  necelfary  to  make  them  big  enough  to  pafs  the  hand  through,  fo  that 
they  fall  or  rife  according  to  the  motion  of  the  arm.  Sometimes  they  place  fmall 
rings  on  the  arms  of  their  children,  vvhofe  growth  foon  fills  up  the  fpace,  and  fixes 
the  ornament,  a  circumftance  which  is  particularly  pleafing  to  them. 

'ihey  likewife  make  necklaces  of  the  bones  of  animals,  which  they  pollfii  and 
whiten  in  the  niofr  perfetl  manner.  Some  content  themfelves  with  the  leg  bone 
of  a  flieep  hanging  on  the  breaft,  which  is  thought  a  pleafing  decoration.  In  the 
warm  feafon.  the  Caffrees  only  wear  their  ornaments ;  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
they  make  ule  of  krofes  made  of  the  fkins  ot  calves  or  oxen,  which  reach  to  the 
feet.  One  particularity  which  deferves  attention,  and  does  not  exift  elfewhere,  i*, 
that  the  Catiree  w^omen  care  little  for  ornaments.  Indeed  they  are  well  made,  and 
prettv,  when  compared  to  other  favagcs ;  and  never  ufe  the  uncouth  profufion  of 
Hottentot  coquetry,  not  even  wearing  copper  bracelets.  Their  aprons,  like  thofe 
of  the  Gonaquais,  are  bordered  with  fmall  rows  of  beads,  which  is  the  only  vanity 
they  exhibit. 

'llie  fkin,  that  the  female  Hottentot  ties  about  the  loins,  the  CafFree  woman 
wears  as  high  as.  her  Ihoulders,  tying  it  over  the  bofom  which  it  covers.  They 
have,  like  the  men,  a  krofs  or  cloak  of  calf  or  ox  fkin  diverted  of  the  hair  ;  but  it 
is  only  in  the  cold  and  rainy  feafon  that  either  fex  wear  it.  Thefe  Ikins  are  as 
foft  and  pliant  as  the  finelt  IfuiFs.  Let  the  weather  or  the  feafon  prove  ever  fo  bad, 
neither  men  nor  wom.en  cover  their  heads.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  feen  the 
head  of  a  CatFree  adorned  with  a  ftather  ftuck  in  the  hair;  but  this  fight  is  by  no 
means  common. 

One  part  of  the  daily  occupation  of  the  women  is  making  earthen  ware,  which 
they  falhion  as  dexteroufly  as  their  hufbands :  they  likewife  make  a  curious  kind 
of  baikets,  of  a  texture  fo  compact  as  to  contain  milk  ;  and  they  alfo  prepare  the 
fields  for  feed,  fcratching  the  earth,  rather  than  digging  it,  with  wooden  pick- 
axes. -  . 

The  huts  of  the  CafFrees  are  higher  and  ipore  commodious  than  thofe  of  the  Hot- 
tentots ;  they  form  perfect  hemifpheres ;  and  are  compofed  of  wooden  work 
very  ftrong  and  compact,  covered,  both  within  and  without,  with  a  mixture  of  earth, 
clay,  and  cow-dung.  The  opening  or  door-way  is  to  low,  that,  to  enter  the  dwel- 
ling, you  muft  crawl  on  your  hands  and  knees,  which  makes  it  eafier  of  defence 
^gamff  animals,  or  the  fudden  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  hearth  or  fire-place  is 
in  tl.e  centre^  furrounded  by  a  circular  rim  which  rifes  two  or  three  inches. 

1  lie  lands  of  Caffraria,  either  from  their  fituation  or  the  number  of  fmall  rivers 
that  refreih  them,  are  more  fertile  than  thofe  of  the  Hottentots.  The  Caffrees 
practife  agriculture. 

1  have  remarked,  continues  monfieur  Vaillant,  that,  notvvithfi^anding  the  beauti- 
ful forefts  that  adorn  Catiraria,  and  delightful  paitures  which  fpring  up  and  alinoft 
cover  the  animals  w^hich  feed  on  them  -.  notwithftanding  thofe  rivers  and  ftrcams 
which  crofs  each  other  iii  a  thoufand  different  dircQions  to  render  them  rich  ano. 
fertile  ;  their  oxen,  their  cows,  and  almott  ail  their  animals,  are  much  finallcr  than 
thofe  of  the  Hottentots — a  difference  which  undoubtedly  arifes  from  the  nature  of 
the  fap,  and  a  certain  flavour  predominant  in  every  kind  of  grais.  1  have  made 
the  obfervation  both  on  domeftic  and  wild  animals,  which  never  acquire  the  fize 
of  thofe  bred  in  the  dry  barren  countries  I  have  pafl'ed  through. 
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induftry  is  the  leading  trait  in  the  chara6ler  of  the  CafFrees.  Some  arts,  taught 
indeed  by  ndceflity^  a'  love,  of  agriculture,  with  a  few  religious  dogmas,  diftinguilh 
them  as  a  more  civiliied  people  than  thofe  towards  the  fouth. 

Circumcifion  is  generally  praftifed  among  them.  They  acknowledge  the  fu- 
prerae  being,  believe  in  a  future  ftate,  where  the  good  will  be  rewarded,  and  the 
wicked  puniflied ;  but  have  no  id^a.  of  the  creation,  thinking  the  world  had  no 
beginning,  and  will  ever  continue  in  the  prefect  ftate.  They  have  no  facred  cere- 
monies. They  inftfuft  their  ovvn  children,  having  no  priefts;  but  inftead  of  them 
a  kind  of  forcerers  or  conjurors,  whom  they  greatly  diftinguilh  and  revere. 

The  CafFrees  are  governed  by  a  je^hief  or  king,  whofe  power  is  very  limited,  re- 
ceiving no  tax,  having  no  troops  at;  his  command,  .but,  being  the  father  of  a  free 
people  ;  neither  attended  nor  feared,  but  refpefited  and  beloved,  and  frequently 
poorer  than  many  of  his  fubje£ts.  Being  permitted  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleafes,  who  think  it  an  honour  to  belong  tp  him,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  fhould 
have  a  larger  portion  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  a  greater  number  of  cattle  to  tend 
and  feed;  thefe  being  his  only  refources  for  the  maintenance  of  his  numerous  fa- 
mily, he  is  frequently  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  His  cabin  is  neither  higher  nor 
better  decorated  than  the  reft;  his  whole  family  and  feraglio  live  round  him,  com- 
pofing  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  huts ;  the  adjoining  land  is  generally  of  his 
own  cultivation. 

It  is  a  cuftom  among  the  Caffrees  for  each  to  gather  his  own  grain,  which  is  their 
favourite  nourilhment,  and  which  they  grind,  or  rather  crufti,  between  two  ftones  ; 
for  which  reafon,  the  families  living  feparately,  each  furrounded  by  his  own  plan- 
tation of  corn,  occaiions  a  froall  hrde  fometimes  to  occupy  a  league  fquare  of 
ground,  a  circumftance  never  feen  among  the  Hottentots. 

The  diftance  of  the  different  hordes  makes  i^  neceffary  that  they  ftiould  have 
chiefs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  king.  When  there  is  any  thing  to  communicate, 
he  fends  for  and  gives  them  orders,  or  rather  information,  which  the  chiefs  bearta 
their  feveral  hordes. 

The  principal  weapon  of  the  Caffree  is  the  lance  or  affaygay,  which  fhews  his. 
difpofition  to  be  at  once  intrepid  and  noble,  defpifmg,  as  below  his  courage,  the  in- 
venomed  dart,  fo  much  in  ufe  among  his  neighbours ;  feeking  his  enemy  face  to- 
face,  and  never  throwing  his  lance  but  openly.  In  war  he  carries  a  ftiield  of  about 
three  feet  in  height,  made  of  the  thickeft  part  of  the  hide  of  a  buffalo  ;  this  defends 
him  from  the  arrow  or  affaygay,  but  is  not  proof  againft  a  mulket  ball.  The  Caffree 
alfo  manages  with  great  ikill  a  club  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  made  of  a 
folid  piece  of  wood,  three  or  four  inches  thick  in  the  largeft  part,  and  gradually 
diminiiliing  towards  one  of  the  endg.  When  in  a  clofe  engagement,  they  ftr,ike 
with  this  weapon,  or  frequently  throw  it  to  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces, 
in  which  cafe  it  feldom  fails  of  the  intended  effedt. 

The  fovereignty  here  it  hereditary,  the  eldeft  fon  ever  fucceeding.  In  default  of 
male  heirs,  it  is  not  the  king's  brother  fucceeds,  but  the  eldeft  nephew  ;  and  in  cafe 
the  king  Ihould  have  neither  children  nor  nephews,  the  chiefs  of  the  different  hordes 
ele£l  a  king.  Upon  thefe  occafions  a  fpirit  of  party  fometimes  prevails,  which  gives 
rife  to  factions  and  intrigues  that  generally  end  in  bloodftied. 

Polygamy  is  cuftomary  among  the  Caffrees  :  their  marriages  are  even  more  fimple 
than  thofe  of  the  Hottentots,  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  being  always  content 
with  his  choice  ;  the  friends  of  the  bride  are  rather  more  difficult,  but  feldom  re- 
fufe  their  confent ;  after  which  they  rejoice,  drink  and  dance,  for  weeks  together 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  families ;  but  thefe  feafts  are  never  held  but  on  tha 
firft  efpoufals.  They  have  no  mufical  inftruments  but  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Hot- 
tentots,   As  for  their  dances,  the  ftep  is  not  unlike  the  Enghfh. 
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At  the  death  of  the  father,  the  fons  and  the  mother  divide  the  property  he  has 
left  between  them.  The  daughters  claiming  nothing,  remain  at  home  with  their 
mother  or  brother,  unlefs  it  pleafes  fome  man  to  take  them  j  and  if  ' this  happens 
during  the  life  of  the  parents,  they  receive  cattle  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
their  father.  The  dead  are  feldom  buried,  but  carried  away  from  the  Kraal  by 
their  family,  and  depolited  in  a  deep  trench  ufed  by  the  whole  horde  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  where  the- wild  beafts  repair  at  leifure,  which  preferves  the  air  from  thofe 
noxious  vapours  which  otherwife  the  putrefaction  would  occafion.  The  honours 
of  burial  are  only  due  to  the  king  or  chief  ot.  a  horde.  They  cover  thefe  bodies 
with  piles  of  ftones  in  the  form  ot  a  dome. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  the  difpofition  of  the  Caffrees,  refpefting  love  and  jea- 
loufy,  but  believe  that  they  only  feel  the  latter  fenfation  in  regard  to  their  coun- 
trymen ;  voluntarily  giving  up  their  women  for  a  fmall  confideration  to  the  firft 
white  man  that  exprelfes  an  inclination  for  them. 


Of  AFRICA,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 

See  the  Table  and  Map.  ■ 

THIS  immenfe  territory  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  very  little  known,  no 
modern  traveller  having  penetrated  into  the  interior  parts ;  fo  that  we  are 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  bounds,  but  even  of  the  names  of  feveral  inland  coun- 
tries. In  many  material  circumftances,  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent 
agree  with  each  other.  If  we  except  the  people  of  Abyffinia,  who  are  tawny,  and 
profefs  a  mixture  of  Chriftianity,  Judaifm,  and  Paganifm,  they  are  all  of  a  black 
complexion:  in  their  religion,  except  on  the  fea-coafts  which  have  been,  vifited 
and  fettled  by  llrangers,  they  are  pagans:  and  the  form  of  government  is  every 
where  monarchical.  Few  princes,  however,  pofTefs  a  very  extenfive  jurifdiction  ; 
the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  being  generally  united  in  fmall  communities,  en- 
joying little  intercourfe  with  each  other.  In  AbyfQnia  indeed,  as  well  as  in  Congo, 
Loango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of  powerful  monarchs  ;  but  on  examination,  it 
is  found  that  the  authority  of  thefe  princes  ftands  on  a  precarious  footing,  each 
tribe  or  feparate  body  of  their  fubjeCts  being  under  the  influence  of  a  petty  chief- 
tain of  their  own,  ftyled  Negus,  to  whofe  commands,  however  contrary  to  thofe  of 
the  Negafcha  Negafcht,  or  king  of  kings,  they  are  always  ready  to  fubmit.  This  indeed 
muft  alwavs  be  the  cafe  among  rude  nations,  where  the  art  of  governing,  like  all 
others,  is  in  a  very  fimple  and  imperfett  ftate.  In  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  force 
generally  prevails  over  right;  and  an  uncle,  a  brother,  or  other  collateral  rela- 
tion, is  on  this  account  commonly  preferred  to  the  defcendants,  whether  male  or 
female. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigioufly  extenfive  might  be  fuppofed  more  va- 
rious than  we  find  it  is  ;  in  faft,  there  is  no  medium  in  this  part  of  Africa  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil;  it  is  either  perfetlly  barren,  or  extremely  fertile 5 
this  arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  which,  where  it  meets  with  fufficient 
moifture,  produces  the  utmoft  luxuriancy,  and,  in  thofe  countries  where  there  are 
few  rivers,  reduces  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort  are  the 
countries  of  Anian  and  Zaara,  which,  for  want  of  water,  and  confequently  of  aii 
other  neceifaries,  are  reduced  to  perfect  deferts,  as  the  name  of  the  latter  denotes. 
In  thofe  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  where  the  rivers  overflow  the  land,  part  of  the  year,  as  in  Abyffinia,  the 
produftions  of  nature,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in 
the  higheft  perfe£lion  and  greateft  abundance.  The  countries  of  Mandingo, 
Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola,  Batua,  Traticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and  Mchene- 
mugi,  are  extremely  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  bafer  metals  iikevvdfe  are 
found  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  But  the  perfons  of  the  natives 
4Tiake  the  moil  confidcrable  article  in  the  produce  and  traffic  of  this  miferable 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  Guinea  or  weftern  coafts,  the  Englini  trade  to  James  Fort,  and  other  fet- 
tlements  near  and  up  the  river  Gambia,  where  they  exchange  their  woollen  and 
linen  manufa6lures,  their  hardware  and  fpirituous  liquors,  for  the  perfons  of  the 
natives.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  the  river  of  Senegal  with  its  dependen- 
cies were  given  up  to  France.  Among  the  negroes,  a  man's  wealth  confifts  in  the 
number  of  his  family,  whom  he  fells  like  fo  many  cattle,  and  often  at  an  inferior 
price.  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  (lave  trade,  form  the  principal  branches  of 
African  commerce.  Thefe  are  carried  on  from  the  fame  coaft,  where  the  Dutch 
and  French,  as  well  as  Englifli,  have  their  fettlements  for  this  purpofe. 

According  to  Mr.  Ramlay,  the  annual  Britilh  exports  to  Africa  are  eftimated  at 
500,0001.  part  of  which  is  annually  exchanged  with  American  and  other  foreign 
traders  on  the  coaft.  About  50,000!.  is  returned  in  ivory,  gold  duft,  gum,  &c. 
1  he  greateft  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Have  trade  is  raifed  on  the  fugar  plantations. 
If,  by  eftabhfliing  factories,  and  encouraging  civilization  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
returning  fome  of  our  Weft  Indian  (laves  to  their  original  country,  we  tried  to  make 
up  for  our  paft  treachery  to  the  natives,  and  inftrutted  them  in  the  culture  of  thofe 
articles,  our  demand  for  which  has  been  fo  advantageous  to  America,  viz.  tobacco, 
i  digo,  cotton,  rice,  &c.  to  barter  with  us  for  our  manufactures,  great  would  be 
our  profits.  Were  Africa  civilized,  and  could  we  pre-occupy  the  afFettions  of  the 
natives,  and  introduce  gradually  our  religion,  manners,  and  language  among  them, 
we  fliould  open  a  market  that  would  fully  employ  our  manufadiurers  and  fcamen, 
morally  fpeaking,  till  the  end  of  time  3  and,  while  we  enriched  ourfelves,  we  Ihould 
contribute  to  their  happinefy. 

The  Portuguefe  are  in  poffellion  of  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  from 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Equator  ;  which  immenfe  traft  they  became  raafters 
of,  by  their  fucceiiive  attempts,  and  happy  difcovery  and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  From  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not 
only  for  the  articles  above  mentioned,  but  likewife  for  feveral  others,  as  fena, 
aloes,  civet,  ambergrife,  and  frankincenfe.  The  Dutch  have  fettlements  to- 
wards the  fouthern  part  of  the  continent  in  the  country  called  CafFraria,  or  the 
land  of  the  Hottentots,  particularly  Cape  Town  *,  which  is  well  fettled,  and  forti- 
fied ^ 


*  Monfieiir  de  Pages  gives  a  fingiilar  inflance  of 
magnanimity,  which  happened  at  the  Cape  the 
evening  before  his  arrival,  which  excited  in  every 
individual  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  fympathy, 
blended  with  admiration. 

A  violent  g;.le  of  wind  fetting  in  from  the 
north  north  weft,  the  barometer,  v;hich  had  ilood 
zt  28°  and  a  fraftlon  during  the  pre^^ding  fine 
weather,  fuddcnly  chopi^ed  to  27°,  and  three 
Dutch  vfffels  in  ti.e  road  dragged  their  anchors. 
One  loaded  \vi  h  grain  for  Ilolluid  was  forced 
iipon  the  rocks  and  buiged  ;  and  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  fell  an  immediate  facrifice  to  the 


waves,  the  remainder  were  feen  from  the  fliore 
ftruggling  ior  their  lives  by  clinging  to  different 
pieces  of  the  wreck.  The  fca  rai.  dieadfuUy  high, 
and  broke  over  tlie  failors  with  fuch  amazing 
fury,  that  no  boat  whatever  would  venture  off  to 
their  afliftauce.  Meanwhile  a  planter,  cohfider- 
ably  advanced  in  life,  and  long  a  member  of  the 
colo.  y,  had  come  from  hi  farm  on  horfeback, 
to  be  a  fpeffator  of  the  fliipwreck.  His  heart 
was  melted  at  tlie  fight  of  the  xmhappy  feamen  ; 
but  knowing  the  bold  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of 
his  horfe,  and  his  particular  excellence  as  a  fwim. 
mer,  he  inftantly  determined  to  make  a  defpenite 
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fled ;  where  their  lliips  bound  for  India  ufually  put  in,  and  trade  with  the  natives- 
tor  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give  them  fpirituous  liquors. 

History]  The  hillory  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  little  known.  We  learn 
from  the  ancients,  who  failed  a  confiderable  way  round  the  coafts,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  in  the  fame  rude  fituation  near  2000  years  ago  in  which  they  aftuallv 
remain.  '  The  attempts  of  the  Europeans,  particularly  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  have  been  hitherto  ineffe6l:ual  for  making  the  leaft  iraprelfion  on  thefe 
favage  mortals,  or  giving  them  the  leaft  inclination  or  even  idea  of  the  European 
manner  of  life. 

The  Portuguefe  are  fovereigns  of  the  greafeft  part  of  the  coaft,  and  have  a  num- 
ber of  black  princes  their  tributaries.  There  are  fome  independent  princes  whc 
have  extenfive  dominions,  particularly  the  kings  of  Dahome  and  Widah,  the  moft 
noted  of  any  for  the  infamous  llave-trade.  Upwards  of  200  years  have  the  European 
nations  traded  with  Africa  in  human  flefli,  and  encouraged  in  the  Negro  countries,- 
wars,  rapine,  defolation,  and  murder,  that  the  Weft  India  iflands  might  be  fup- 
plied  with  labourers.  The  annual  exportation  of  poor  creatures  from  Afi  ica  hath 
exceeded  100,000,  many  of  whom  are  driven  a  thoafand  miles  to  the  fea  coaft,  their 
villages  having  been  furrounded  in  the  night  by  an  armed  force,  and  the  inhabitants 
dragged  mt^^  perpetual  captivity. 

A  fea  officer  lately  vifited  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Negroes  In  our  fettlements,  from 
Santa  Apollonia  to  Athera,  an  extent  of  more  than  250  miles,  and  found  the  police 
and  punilhment  of  all  crimes  regulated  by  the  ilave-trade.  Thofe  who  commit  crimes, 
or  trefpaifes  againft  their  laws,  are,  at  the  decifion  of  twelve  elders,  fold  for  Haves 
for  the  ufe  of  their  government,  and  the  fupport  of  their  chiefs.  Theft,  adultery, 
and  murder,  are  the  higheft  crimes,  and  whenever  they  are  detected,  fubjctl:  the 
whole  family  to  flavery.  But  any  individual,  condemned  toflavery  for  the  crime  of 
his  relation,  may  redeem  his  ownperfon,  by  turniihing  two  flaves  in  his  room.  Or 
when  a  man  commits  one  of  the  above  cardin^il  crimes,  all  the  male  part  of  his  fa- 
mily are  forfeited  to  flavery  ;  if  a  woman,  the  female  part  is  fold.  "  This  traffic 
in  crimes  makes  the  chiefs  vigilant.  Nor  do  our  planters,  who  purchafe  them^, 
life  any  pains  ta  inftru6l  them  in  religion,  to  make  them  amends  for  the  oppreffion 
thus  exercifcd  on  them.  They  are  unnaturally  averfe  to  every  thing  that  tends  to 
it  ;  yet  the  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Spaniards,  in  their  fettlements,  fucceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  inftrucl  them,  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  as  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  for  the  fake  of  Chrillianity,  and  the  advantages  accompanying  it,  that 
Englifh  flaves  embrace  every  occafion  of  deferting  to  the  fettlements  of  thofe 
nations." 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legiflature  to  interfere,  and  put  an  end  to  this  moft  infamous 
of  all  trades,  fo  difgraceful  to  the  Chriftian  name,  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  principles, 
of  our  conftitution.  Let  the  negroes  already  in  our  iflands  be  properly  treated, 
made  free,  and  encouragement  given  to  their  population ;  meafures  that  wo  aid  be 
attended  with  no  lefs  profit  than  honour. 

ieffort  for  their  deliverance.  He  alighted,  and  teen  lives  to  tlie  public  but  on  his  return  the 
.  blew  a  little  brandy  into  his  horfe's  noftrils,  when  eighth,  time,  being  much  fatigued,  and  meeting 
a^ain  feating  himielf  firm  in  the  faddle,  he  in-  a  mod  formidable  wave,  he  loft  his  balance,  and 
ftantly  rulhed  into  the  midft  of  the  breakers.  At  was  overwhelmed  in  a  moment.  The  horfe  fwaiii 
firil  both  difappeared  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  fafc  to  land,  but  his  gallant  rider,  alas!  was  no-, 
they  floated  on  the  furface,  and  fvvam  to  the  more.  I  am  doubtful  if  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
wreck ;  when  taking  with  him  two  men,  each  of  kind  we  have  a  more  brilhant  example  of  heroifin 
whom  held  by  one  of  his  boots,  he  brought  them  exerted  in  the  caufe  ol  humanity.  Pages'  Travels 
fafe  on  fiiore.  This  perilous  experiment  he  re-  round  the  World,  from  1767  to  1771.  vol.  iii. 
peated  not  lefs  than  feven  times,  and  faved  four-    p.  32. 
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AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

OF  the  African  iflands,  fome  lie  in  the  Eaftern  or  Indian  Ocean,  an€  fome  in 
the  Weftern  or  Atlantic.  We  lliall  begin  with  thofe  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Zocotra,  Babelmandel,  Madagafcar,  the  Comora  Iflands^ 
Bourbon,  and  Mauritius.    See  the  Map. 

Zocotra.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  eaft  Ion.  53,  north  lat.  12,  thirty  leagues 
eall:  of  Cape  Gardefoi,  on  the  continent  of- Africa  :  it  is  eighty  miles  long,  and 
fifty-four  broad,  and  has  two  good  harbours,  where  the  European  fhips  ufed  for- 
merly to  put  in  when  they  loft  their  pafTage  to  India.  It  is  a  populous,  plentiful 
country,  yielding  moft  of  the  fruits  and  plants  that  are  ufually  found  within  the 
tropics,  together  with  frankincenfe,  gum-tragacanth,  and  aloes.  The  inhabitants 
are  Mahomedans,  of  Arab  extraftion,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a  prince  or 
Sheik  who  is  probably  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

Babelmandel.  The  ifland  of  Babelmandel  gives  name  to  the  ftrait  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  lituated,  in  eaft  Ion.  44-30,  north  lat.  12,  about 
four  miles  both  from  the  Arabian  and  AbyflTmian  fl^iores.  The  Abylfmians  or 
Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabians,  formerly  contended  with  great  fury  for  the  polTeflion 
of  this  ifland,  as  it  commands  the  entrance  into  the  South  Sea,  and  preferves 
a  communication  with  the  ocean.  This  ftrait  was  formerly  the  only  paflage 
through  which  the  commodities  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe ;  but  fince 
the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  ifland  is  of  fmall  value,  being  a  barren,  fandy  fpot  of  earth,  not 
live  miles  ro.und. 

Co  MORA.  Thefe  iflands  are,  Joanna,  Mayotta,  Mohilla,  Angezeia,  and  Co- 
mora; fituated  between  41  and  46  eaft  Ion.  and  between  10  and  i4fouth  lat.  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  Madagafcar  and  the  continent  of  Africa.  Joanna,  the  chief, 
and  which  claims  fovereignty  over,  and  exacts  tribute  from  the  others,  is  about  30 
miles  long  and  15  broad,  and  affords  plenty  of  provifions,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are 
produced  between  the  tropics.  Eaft-India  fliips,  bound  to  Bombay,  ufually  touch 
here  for  refrefliments.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes  of  the  Mahomedan  perfuafion, 
and  entertain  our  feamen  with  great  humanity. 

Madagascar.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  African  iflands,  and  is  fituated  be- 
tween 43  and  51  deg.  eaft  Ion.  and  between  10  and  26  fouth  lat.  300  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  continent  of  Africa;  it  being  near  1000  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  ;  and  generally  between  200  and  300  miles  broad.  The  fea  rolls  with  great 
rapidity,  and  is  exceeding  rough  between  this  ifland  and  the  continent  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forming  a  channel,  or  pafTage,  through  which  all  Euro- 
pean fhips,  in  their  voyage  to  and  from  India,  generally  pafs,  unlefs  prevented  by 
ftorms. 

Madagafcar  is  a  pleafant  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  fugar,  honey,  vines, 
fruit-trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums,  corn,-  cattle,  fowls,  precious  ftones,  iron, 
fome  fllver,  copper,  fteel,  and  tin.  It  affords  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies, 
woodsj  and  champaign,  watered  with  numerous  rivers,  and  well  ftored  with  fifh. 
The  air  is  generally  temperate,  and  faid  to  be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate.   The  inhabitants  are  of  different  complexions  and  religions :  fome  white, 

fome 
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fome  negroes.  Tome  Mahomedans,  fome  pagans.  The  whites,  andthofeof  a  tawny 
complexion  who  inhabit  the  coafts,  are  defcended  from  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident 
from  their  language,  and  their  religious  rites ;  but  here  are  no  mofques,  temples, 
nor  any  rtated  worlhip,  except  that  they  offer  facrifices  of  beafts  on  particular  occa- 
lions;  as  when  lick,  when  they  plant  yams,  or  rice,  whentliey  hold  their  affemblies, 
circumcife* their  children,  declare  war,  enter  into  new-built  houfes,  or  bury  their 
dead.  Many  of  them  obferve  the  JewilTi  fabbath,  and  give  fome  account  of  the 
facred  hiftory,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  as  alfo  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  and 
David;  from  whence  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  defcended  of  Jews  who  for- 
merly fettled  here  ;  though  none  knows  how  or  when.  This  illand  was  difcovered 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  French  took  poffellion  of  it  in  1642  ;  but  the  people 
dilhking  their  government,  they  were  driven  out  in  1651;  lince  which  time  the 
natives  have  had  the  fole  poffeiiion  of  the  illand,  under  a  number  of  petty  princes, 
who  make  war  upon  each  other  for  flaves  and  plunder. 

IVIauritius,  or  Maurice,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firll  touched  here  I'li 
1598,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice  their  ftadtholder ;  but  the  French,  its  prefent 
mailers,  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  isle  of  France.  It  is  fituated  iii  eaft 
Ion.  56,  fouth  lat.  20,  about  400  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  holding  fifty 
large  ibips,  fecure  againft  any  wind  that  blows,  and  100  fathoms  deep  at  the 
entrance.  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  mountains,  of 
which  there  are  many,  and  fome  fo  high  that  their  tops  are  covered  with  fnovv, 
produce  the  beft  ebony  in  the  world,  belides  vario\^  other  kinds  of  valuable  wood, 
two  ot  which  greatly  refemble  ebony  in  quality  ;  !2»ne  red,  the  other  yellow  as  wax. 
The  ifland  is  watered  v\-ith  feveral  pleafant  rivers  well  ftockcd  with  filh  ;  and  though 
the  foil  is  not  the  moft  fruitful,  it  yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,,  fruit,  and  feeds  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  deer,  goats,  and  iheep. 

Bourbon.  The  Ifle  of  Bourbon  is  fituated  in  eafi:  Ion.  54,  fouth  lat.  21,  about 
300  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  about  90  miles  round.  There  are  many  good 
roads  for  Ihipping  round  Bourbon,  particularly  on  the  north  and  fouth  fid<-s ;  but 
hardly  a  fingle  harbour  where  fhips  can  ride  fecure  againft  thofe  hurricanes-  whicli 
blow  during  the  monfoons.  Indeed  the  coaft  is  fo  furrounded  with  blind  rocks, 
a  few  feet  below  the  water,  that  coafting  along  fliore  is  at  all  times  dangerous. 
On  the  fouthern  extremity  is  a  volcano,  which  continually  throws  out  flames, 
fm.oke,  and  fulphur,  with  a  hideous  roaring  noife,  terrible  in  the  night  to  mariners. 
The  climate  here,  though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being  refreOied  with  cooling 
gales,  that  blow  morning  and  evening  from  the  fea  and  land:  fometimes,  however,, 
terrible  hurricanes  (hake  the  whole  ifland  almoft  to  its.  foundation,  but  generally 
without  any  other  bad  confequence  than  frightening  the  inhabitants.  The  ifland 
abounds  ia  brooks  and  fprings,  and  in  fruits,  grafs,  and  cattle,  with  excellent  to- 
bacco (which  the  French  have  planted  there),  aloes,  white  pepper,  ebony,  paltn, 
and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  fruit-trees.  Many  of  the  trees  yield  odoriferous  gums 
and  refins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excellent  fort  in  great  plenty.  '1  he  rivers 
are  well  ftocked  with  fifli,  the  coaft  with  land  and  {ea  tortoifes,  and  every  part  of 
the  country  with  horned  cattle,  as  well  as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergris,  coral, 
and  the  moft  beautiful  fhells,  are  found  upon  the  fliore.  The  woods  are  full  of 
turtle  doves,  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  a  gi;eat  variety  of  other  birds,  beautiful  to  the 
eye  and  pleafant  to  the  palate.  The  French  firft  fettled  here  in  the  year  167.Z,  after 
they  were  driven  from  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  They  have  now  fome  coniider- 
able  towns  m  the  ifland,  with  a  governor  ;  and  here  their  Eaft-India  fliips  touch  and 
take  in  refrefhments. 
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There  are  a  great  many  more  fmall  iflands  about  Madagafcar,  and  on  the  eaftem 
coaft  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps  but  no  where  defcribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eaftern  world  and  the  Indies,  we  now  1;ijrn  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Atlantic,  an  immenfe  ocean, 
lying  between  the  two  grand  divifions  of  the  globe,  having  Europe,  Alia,  and 
Africa,  or  the  Old  World,  on  the  call ;  and  America,  or  the  New  World,  on  the 
weft;  j  towards  v/hich  divifion  we  now  fteer  our  courfe,  touching  in  our  way  at  the 
following  iflands  upon  the  African  coaft,  that  have  not  yet  bfeen  defcribed,  viz. 
St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas's,  &:c.  Goree,  Cape  Verd,  the 
Canary  and  Madeira  iflands.    See  the  Map. 

St,  Helena.  The  firft  ifland  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena,  fituated  in 
weft  Ion.  6-4,  fouth  lat.  16,  being  1200  miles  weft:  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and 
1 800  eaft  of  South  America.  The  ifland  is  a  rock  about  21  miles  in  circumference, 
very  high,  and  very  fteep,  and  only  acceflible  at  the  landing-place,  in  a  fmall  valley 
at  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  which  is  defended  by  batteries  of  guns  planted  level  with  the 
water ;  and  as  the  waves  are  perpetually  dafliing  on  the  ftiore,  it  is  generally  dif- 
ficult landing  even  here.  There  is  no  other  anchorage  about  the  ifland  but  at 
Chapel  Valley  Bay  ;  and  as  the  wn'nd  always  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft,  if  a  fliip 
over-flioots  the  Ifland  ever  fo  little,  fiie  cannot  recover  it  again.  The  Englifli  plan- 
tarions  here  afford  potatoes  and  yams,  with  figs,  plantains,  bananas,  grapes,  kidney- 
beans,  and  Indian  corn ;  of  the  laft,  however,  moft  part  is  devoured  by  the  rats, 
Vvhich  harbour  in  the  rocks,  and  cannot  be  deftroyed ;  fo  that  the  flour  they  ufe  is 
almoft  v^Aholly  imported  from  England  ;  and  in  times  of.fcarcity  they  generally  eat 
yams  and  potatoes  inftead  of  bread.  Though  the  ifland  appears  on  every  fide  a 
hard  barren  rock,  yet  it  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and  plains,  adorned  with 
plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  garden-ftufi\  They  have  great  plenty  of  hogs,  bul- 
locks, poultry,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  with  which  they  fupply  the  failors,  tak- 
ing in  exchange  fliirts,  drawers,  or  any  light  cloaths,  pieces  of  callico,  filks,  muflins, 
arrack,  fugar,  &c. 

St.  Helena  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the  feftival 
of  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great,  whofe  name 
it  ftiU  bears.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguefe  ever  planted  a  colony  here  : 
and  the  Englifli  Ealt  India  company  took  pofieiiion  of  it  in  i6oo,  and  held  it  with- 
out interrup'tion  till  the  year  1673,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife.  However, 
the  EngMih,  under  tlie  command  ot  captain  Munden,  recovered  it  again  within  the 
apace  of  a  year,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  India  fliips  that  lay  in 
the  road.  There  are  about  200  families  in  the  ifland,  moft  of  them  defcended 
from  Engliih  parents.  The  Eait  India  fliips  take  in  water  and  frefli  provifions  here, 
'  in  their  way  home  ;  but  the  ifland  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  wind  fo  much  againft  them 
outward  bound,  that  they  then  very  feldom  fee  it. 

The  company's  aiFairs  are  here  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
flore-keeper,  who  have  ftanding  falaries  allowed  by  the,  company,  befides  a  public 
tabic  wvjii  furnifned,  to  which  all  com.manders,  mafters  of  fliips,  and  principal  paf- 

fenp'crs  arc  welcome. 
•3  . 

Ascension.    Tliis  ifiand  is  fituated  in  7  deg.  40  min.  fouth  lat.  600  miles 

noi-th-wett  ot  ot.  Eielciia  :  it  received  its  name  irom  its  beinsi  difcovered  bv  the 
portuguefe  on  .Afceniion-day  ;  and  is  a  mountainous,  barren  iiland,  about  20  miles 
round,  aiid  uivini-Hbited  ;  but  is  a  fafe,  convenient  harbour,  where  the  Eaft  India 
fhips-  gerjerally  touch  to  farnifli  themfelv-es  Vv'ith  turtles  or  tortoifes,  which,  are  very 
pleutiful  liCiCj  and  valtlv  large,  fome  of  them  weighing  above  a  hundred  pounds. 
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The  failors  going  aOiore  in  the  night-time,  frequently  turn  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them  on  their  backs  before  morning;  and  are  fometimes  fo  cruel,  as  to  turn  many 
more  than  they  ufe,  leaving  them  to  die  on  the  lliore. 

St.  Matthew.  This  is  a  fmall  idand  lying  in  6-1  wed  Ion.  and  1-30  fouth  lat. 
300  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Afcennon,  and  was  alfo  difcovered  by  thePortuguefe, 
who  planted  and  kept  po{reliion  of  it  for  fome  time  ;  but  afterwards  deferting  it 
this  iiland  now  remains  uninhabited,  having  little  to  invite  other  nations  to  fettle 
there,  except  a  fmall  lake  of  frefh  water. 

The  four  following  iflands,  viz.  St.  Thomas,  Prince's  Island,  Annaboa,  and 
Fernandopo,  are  lituated  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  Congo  and  Benin  ;  alt 
of  them  were  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  belong  ftill  to  them  ;  they  fur- 
niili  velTels  with  frefh  water  and  provifions  as  they  pafs  by.  And,  to  the  honour 
of  the  Portuguefe  government,  and  difgrace  of  our  V>'eft  India  legiilatures,  there 
are  15,000  Negro  Chriftians  in  St.  Thomas,  inftrucled  to  read  and  write,  who- 
daily  attend  divine  worfliip,  clean  and  well  clothed. 

Cape  Verd  Islands.  Thefe  iflands  are  fo  called  from  a  cape  of  that  name  on 
the  African  coaft,  near  the  river  Gambia,  over  againft  which  they  lie,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  300  miles,  between  23  and  26  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  14  and  18  deg.  north 
lat.  They  were  difcovered  in  the  year  1460,  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  are  about  20 
in  number ;  but  fome  of  them,  being  only  barren,  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  worth 
notice.  St.  Jago,  Bravo,  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavifta,  Sal,  St.  Nicholas,  St,  Vincent, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Antonio,  are  the  moft  confiderable,  and  are  fubjeft  to  the 
Portuguefe.  The  air,  generally  fpeaking,  is  very  hot,  and  in  fome  of  them  very 
unwholefome.  They  are  inhabited  by  Europeans,  or  the  defcendants  of  Europeans,, 
and  negroes. 

St.  Jago,  where  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  refides,  is  the  moft  fruitful,  beft  inha- 
bited, and  largeft  of  them  all,  being  150  miles  in  circumference,  yet  it  is  moun- 
tainous, and  has  much  barren  land  in  it.  Its  produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  fome  v/ine, 
India  corn,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits ;  but  the  plant  of  moft 
confequence  is  madder,  which  grows  in  abundance  among  the  clilfs.  Here  is 
plenty  of  roots,  garden-ftuffs,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettieft  green 
monkeys,  with  black  faces,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Baya,  or  Praya 
(famous  for  an  a£tion  between  an  EngliQi  and  French  fquadron),  fituated  on  tlie 
eaft  fide,  has  a  good  port,  and  is  feldom  without  Ihips,  thofe  outward-bound  to 
Guinea  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  England,  Holland,  and.  France,  often,  touching 
here  for  water  and  refreftinients. 

In  the  ifland  of  Mayo  or  May,  immenfe  quantities  of  fait  are  made  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  from  the  fea-water,  which  at  fpring  tides,  is  received  into  a  fort  of  pan, 
formed  by  a  fand-bank,  which  runs  along  the  coaft  for  two  or  three  miles.  Here 
the  Engliih  drive  a  confiderable  trade  forfait,  and  have  commonly  a  man  of  war  to 
guard  the  veffels  that  come  to  load  with  it,  which  in  fome  years  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred or  more.  The  fait  cofts  nothing,  except  for  raking  it  together,  wheeling  it 
cut  of  the  pond,  and  carrying  it  on  affes  to  the  boats,  which  is  done  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  Several  of  our  fliips  come  hither  for  a  freight  of  affes,  which  they 
carry  to  Barbadues  and  other  Britifli  plantations.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
even  the  governor  and  priefts,  are  all  negroes,  and  fpeak  the  Portuguefe  language. 
The  negro  governor  expefts  a  fmall  prefent  from  every  commander  that  loads  fait, 
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g.nd  is  pleafed  to  be  invited  aboard  their  fhips.  The  fea  water  is  fo  dear  on  this 
coaft,  that  an  Englifh  failor,  who  dropped  his  watch,  perceived  it  at  the  bottom, 
though  many  fathoms  deep,  and  had  it  brought  up  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  are 
generally  expert  at  diving. 

The  ifland  of  Fogo  is  remarkable  for  being  a  volcano,  continually  fending  up 
fulphurcous  exhalations  ;  and  fometimes  the  flame  breaks  forth  like  JEtna,  in  a 
terrible  manner,  throwing  out  pumice  ftones  that  annoy  all  the  parts  adjacent, 

GoREE  is  fituated  within  cannon-fliot  of  Cape  Verd,  N.  lat.  14-43,  Ion.  . 
17-20  and  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  from  an  llland  and  town  of  the  fame  name 
in  Holland.  It  is  a  fmall  fpot  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  its 
importance  rifes  from  its  fitaation  for  trade  fo  near  Cape  Verd,  and  it  has  been 
therefore  a  bone  of  contention  between  European  nations.  It  was  firft  poflefTcd 
by  the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifli ;  but  in  1665  it 
was  re-taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe  polTeihon 
it  remained  till  the  year  1759,  when  the  Britifh  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant. 
It  was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  re-taken  by 
the  Englilh  in  the  laft  war,  but  again  rettored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

Canaries.  The  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  are  feven  in 
number,  and  fituated  between  12  and  19  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  between  27  and 
29  degrees  north  lat.  about  150  miles  fouth-weft  of  Morocco.  Their  particular 
names  are,  Palma,  Hiero,  Gomera,  TeneriiFe,  Grand  Canaria,  Fuertuventura,  and 
Langorote.  Thefe  iflands  enjoy  a  pure,  temperate  air,  .and  abound  in  the  moft 
delicious  fruits,  efpecially  grapes,  which  produce  thofe  rich  wines  that  obtain  the 
name  of  the  Canary,  whereof  the  greateft  part  is  exported  to  England,  which  in 
time  of  peace  is  computed  at  ten  thoufand  hogOieads  annually.  The  Canaries 
abound  with  thofe  little  beautiful  birds  that  bear  their  name,  and  are  now  fo  com- 
mon and  fo  much  admired  in  Europe;  but  their  wild  notes  in  their  native  land  far 
excel  thofe  in  a  cage  or  foreign  clime. 

Grand  Canary,  which  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  about  150  miles 
in  circumference,  and  fo  extremely  fertile,  as  to  produce  two  harvefts  in  the  year. 
Teneriffe,  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  next  to  that  of  the  Grand  Canary,  is  about 
120  miles  round  ;  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  though  it  is 
pretty  much  encumbered  with  mountains,  particularly  the  Peak.  Captain  Glafs 
obferves,  that  in  coming  in  with  this  ifland,  in  clear  weather,  the  Peak  may  be 
eafily  difcerned  at  120  miles  diftance,  and  in  failing  from  it  at  150.  The  Peak  is 
an  afcent  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Sprat  bifhop  of  Rocheller,  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions,  near  three  miles  perpendicular ;  but  lately  afcertained  to  be  only 
13,265  feet.  This  mountain  is  a  volcano,  and  fometimes  throws  out  fuch  quan- 
tites  of  fulphur  and  melted  ore,  as  to  convert  the  richeft  land  into  barren  deferts. 
Thefe  iflands  were  firft  difcovered  and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans deftroying  that  ftate,  put  a  ftop  to  the  navigation  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  until  they  were  again 
difcovered  in  the  year  1405,  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  ftill  belong.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  though  the  natives  refembled  the  Africans  in  their  ftature  and  com- 
plexion when  the  Spaniards  firft  came  among  them,  their  language  was  different 
from  that  fpoken  on  the  continent ;  they  retained  none  of  their  cuftoms,  were 
mafters  of  no  fcience,  and  did  not  know  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  be- 
fides  their  own. 
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Madeiras.  The  three  iflands  called  the  Madeiras,  are  fituated,  according  to 
the  author  of  Anfon's  voyage,  in  a  fine  climate  in  32-27  north  lat.  and  tVom 
18-30  to  19-50  weft  Ion.  about  100  miles  north  of  the  Canaries,  and  as  many  weft 
of  bailee  in  Morocco.  The  largeft,  from  which  the  reft  derive  the  general  name 
of  Madeiras,  or  rather  Mattera,  on  account  of  its  being  formerly  almoft  covered 
with  wood,  is  about  75  miles  long,  60  broad,  and  180  in  circumference.  It  is 
conipofed  of  one  continued  hill,  of  a  confiderable  height,  extending  from  eaft  to 
weft;  the  declivity  of  which,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  cultivated  and  interfperfed  with 
vineyards ;  and  in  the  midft  of  this  flope  the  merchants  have  fixed  their  country 
feats,  which  form  a  very  agreeable  profpett.  There  is  but  one  confiderable  town 
ifTTiie  whole  ifland,  which  is  named  Fonchial,  feated  on  the  fouth  part  of  the 
ifland,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  towards  the  fea  it  is  defended  by  a  high 
wall,  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  poffible  for  a  boat 
to  land  ;  and  even  here  the  beach  is  covered  with  large  ftones,  and  a  violent  furf 
continually  beats  upon  it. 

Though  this  hland  fcems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  yet  it  lay  con- 
cealed for  many  generations,  and  was  at  length  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1519  :  but  others  aifert  that  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  an  Engliiliman,  in  the  year 
1344.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Portuguefe  took  polfeffion  of  it,  and  are  ftill  almoft 
the  only  people  who  inhabit  it.  The  Portuguefe,  at  their  firft  landing,  finding  it 
little  better  than  a  thick  forelt,  rendered  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation  by  fet- 
ting  fire  to  this  wood  ;  and  it  is  now  very  fertile,  producing  in  great  abundance 
the  richeft  wine,  fugar,  the  moft  delicate  fruits,  efpecially  oranges,  lemons,  and 
pomegranates ;  together  with  corn,  honey,  and  wax  :  it  abounds  alfo  with  boars 
and  other  wild  beafts,  and  with  all  forts  of  fowls,  befides  numerous  groves  of  cedar 
trees,  and  thofe  that  yield  a  juice  called  dragon's  blood,  maftic,  and  other  gums. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  make  the  beft  fweet-meats  in  the  world,  and  fucceeded 
wonderfully  in  preferving  citrons  and  oranges,  and  in  making  marmalade  and  per- 
fumed paftes,  which  exceed  thofe  of  Genoa.  The  fugar  they  make  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  fmells  naturally  of  violets.  This  indeed  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  place 
in  the  Weft  where  that  manufacture  was  fet  on  foot,  and  from  thence  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Braliis  in  America.  The  Portuguefe  not  finding  it  fo  profitable  as  at 
firft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft  part  of  their  fugar  canes,  and  planted  vineyards 
in  their  ftead,  which  produce  feveral  forts  of  excellent  wine,  particularly  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  ifland,  malmfy,  and  tent ;  of  all  which  the  inhabit- 
ants make  and  fell  prodigious  quantities.  No  lefs  than  20,000  hogflieads  of  Ma- 
deira, it  is  faid,  are  yearly  exported,  the  greateft  part  to  the  Weft  Indies,  efpeciallj 
to  Barbadoes,  the  Madeira  wine  not  only  enduring  a  hot  climate  better  than  any 
other,  but  even  being  improved,  when  expofed  to  the  fun  in  barrels,  after  the  bung 
is  taken  out.  It  is  faid  no  venomous  animal  can  live  here.  Of  the  two  other 
iflands,  one  is  called  Port  Santo,  which  lies  at  a  fmall  dilT:ance  from  Madeira,  is 
about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  extremely  fertile.  It  has  very  good  harbours, 
^vhcre  ftiips  may  ride  with,  fafety  againft  all  winds,  except  the  fouth-weft  ;  and  is 
frequented  by  Indiaraen  outward  and  homeward  bound.  The  other  ifland  is  an 
inconliderable  barren  rock. 

Azores.  Leaving  the  Madeiras,  v^^ith  which  we  clofe  the  account  of  Africa, 
we  continue  our  courfe  weftvvard  through  this  immenfe  ocean,  which  brings  us  to 
the  Azores,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Weftern  Iflands,  that  are  fituated  between 
25  and  32  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  between  37  and  40  north  latitude,  900  miles  weft 
ot  Portugal,  and  as  many  eaft  of  Newfoundland,  lying  almoft  mid-way  between 
Europe  and  America.    They  are  nine  in  number,  and  arc  named  Santa  Maria,  St. 
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Miguel  or  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  St.  George,  Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and 
Corvo.  They  were  dilcovered  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Jofliua 
Vander  Berg,  a  merchant  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  who,  in  a  voyage  to  Lilbon,  was, 
by  ftrefs  of  weather,  driven  to  thefe  iflands,  which  he  found  deftitute  of  inha- 
bitants, and  called  the  them  Flemifli  Iflands.  On  his  arrival  at  Liibon  he  boafted 
of  this  difcovery,  on  which  the  Fortuguefe  fet  fail  immediately,  and  took  pofleflion 
of  them,  which  they  Hill  retain.  They  were  called  in  general  the  Azores,  from 
the  great  number  of  hawks  and  falcons  found  in  them.  All  thefe  iflands  enjoy 
a  very  clear  and  ferene  flcy,  with  a  falubrious  air ;  but  are  expofed  to  violent 
earthquakes  and  inundations,  from  both  which  they  have  frequently  faffered  much 
damage.  They  are,  however,  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  a  variety  of 
fruits  ;  alfo  in  cattle,  fowl,  and  fifli.  It  is  faid  that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animals 
breed  on  the  Azores,  and  that  if  carried  thither  they  will  expire  in  a  few  hours. 

St.  Michael,  which  is  the  largefl:,  being  near  loo  miles  in  circumference,  and 
containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  and  plundered  by  the  Englifli  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Tercera  is  the  mofl;  important  of  thefe  iflands,  on 
account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  fpacious,  and  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  expofed 
to  the  fouth-eafl:  winds.  It  is  generally  vifited  by  homeward  bound  fleets  from 
Brafi],  Africa,  and  the  Eafl:  Indies.  Its  capital  town,  Angra,  contains  a  cathedral 
and  five  churches,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  Governor  of  thefe  iflands,  well  as. 
of  the  bifliop. 
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Its    Discovery    and  CoNCiUEST. 

WE  are  now  to  treat  of  a  country  of  vaft  extent  and  fertility,  and  which^ 
though  little  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  Art,  owes  in  many  refpefts  more  to 
that  of  Nature  that  any  other  divifion  of  the  globe.  The  particular  circumftances 
of  this  country  require  that  we  fliould  in  fome  meafure  vary  our  plan,  and,  before 
defcribing  its  prefent  ftate,  afford  fuch  information  with  regard  to  its  difcovery,  as 
is  moll  neceffary  for  fatisfying  our  readers. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  only  powers 
in  Europe  who  owed  their  fupport  to  commerce.  An  interference  of  interefts  in- 
fpired  a  mutual  rivalfl:!ip;  but  in  traffic  Venice  was  much  fuper.ior.  She  engrofTed 
the  whole  commerce  of  India,  then,  and  indeed  always,  the  moft  valuable  in  the 
world  ;  but  hitherto  entirely  carried  on  through  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  or  by  the 
way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Genoa,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  however  attained,  was 
much  fuperior  to  the  general  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  formed  a  pro- 
jeft  of  failing  to  the  Indies  by  a  bold  and  unknown  route,  and  of  opening  to  his 
country  a  new  fource  of  opulence  and  power.  But  this  propofal  of  failing  weft- 
ward  to  the  Indies  was  rejetted  by  the  Genoefe  as  chimerical,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded  were  condemned  as  abfurd.  Stung  with  difappointment 
and  indignation,  Columbus  retired  from  his  country,  laid  his  fcheme  before  the 
court  of  France,  where  his  reception  was  ftill  more  mortifying,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  praftice  of  that  people,  he  was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed.  Henry 
VII.  of  England  was  his  next  refort;  but  the  cautious  politics  of  that  prince  were 
the  moft  oppofite  imaginable  to  a  great  but  uncertain  defign.  In  Portugal,  where 
the  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difcovery  about  this  time  began  to  operate,  he  had 
reafon  to  expe£t  better  fuccefs.  But  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with 
creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  difcovering  one  cape  after  another  :  they 
had  no  notion  of  venturing  boldly  into  the  open  fea,  and  of  rifking  the  whole  at 
once.  Such  repeated  difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any  man  but 
Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expence,  and  he  had  nothing  to  defray  it. 
His  mind,  however,  ftill  remained  firm;  he  became  the  more  enamoured  of  his 
defign,  the  more  difficulty  he  found  in  accomplifiiing  it,  and  he  was  infpired  with 
that  noble  enthufiafm  which  always  animates  an  adventurous  and  original  genius. 
Spain  was  now  his  only  refource;  and  there,  after  eight  y  C3.1  s  ct  ttendance,  he  at 
length  fucceeded,  and  chiefly  through  the  intereft  of  queen  Ifabella.  Columbus 
fet  fail  in  the  year  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fliips,  upon  the  moft  adventurous 
attempt  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two 
worlds  were  interefted  In  this  voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  difl.iculties  to  con- 
tend 


*  Dr.  Robertfou  obferves,  that  the  armament 
of  Columbus  was  not  uritable  either  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the 
importance  of  the  fervice  for  which  it  was  deftlned. 


It  confifted  of  three  velTels.  The  largen:,  a  fliip 
of  no  confiderable  burden,  was  commanded  by 
Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Santa  Maria,  out  of  refpecl  for  the  Blefied  Virgin, 

whom 
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tend  with  ;  the  moft  ftriking  was  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  then  firft  obferved, 
and  which  lecmed  to  threaten  that  the  laws  of  Natu've  were  altered  on  an  ua* 
known  ocean,  and  the  only  guide  he  had  left  was  ready  to  forfake  him.  His  failors, 
always  difcontented,  now  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  threatening  to  throw  him 
overboard,  and  inliftod  on  their  return.    But  the  firnmefs  and  addrefs  of  the  com- 
mander, and  much  more  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  33  days,  put  an 
end  to  the  fedition.     It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  October,  that 
Columbus  defcried  an  ifland,  whofe  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  ftored  with  wood, 
and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  prefented  the  afpefct  of  a  delightful  country. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving 
to  God,  and  were  joined  by  thofe  of  the  other  lliips,  with  tears  of  joy,  and  tranf- 
ports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  a£l 
of  juftice  to  their  commander.    They  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus 
with  feelings  of  felf-condemnation  mingled  with  reverence,  and.  implored  him  to 
pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence.    After  this  the  boats  were  all 
manned  and  armed,  and  they  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed, 
with  warlike  mufic  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they  favv 
it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelcy  of  the  fpeftacle  had  drawn 
together,  and  whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  exprefled  wonder  and  aftonifhm.ent  at 
the  ftrange  objects  which  prefented  themfelves  to  their  view.    Columbus  was  the 
firfl;  European  who  fet  foot  in  the  new  world  which  he  had  difcovered.  He  landed 
in  a  rich  drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  they  all  kiflcd  the,  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee  ;  and 
took  folemn  polTeffion  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Cailile  and  Leon.  The 
natives  of  the  country  were  at  firfl  fliy  through  fear,  but  foon  bec&me  familiar  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  trafficked  with  them.    It  was  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands  on 
which  Columbus  had  landed,  and  which  he  called  San  Salvador-,  but  he  foon  difco- 
vered, from  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  thefe  could  not  be  the  Indies  he 
was  in  queft  of.    In  fteering  fouthward,  however,  he  found  the  ifland  called  Hif- 
paniola,  abounding  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hof- 
pitable  people,  and  what  was  of  Itill  greater  confequence,  as  it  infured  his  favour- 
able reception  at  home,  promiflng,  from  fome  famples  he  received,  confiderabJe 
quantities  of  gold.    This  ifland  therefore  he  propofed  to -make  the  centre  of  his 
difcoveries  :  and  having  left  upon  it  a  few  of  his  companions  as  the  ground-work 
of  a  colony,  returned  to  Spain  to  prociu'e  neceflary  reinforcements. 

The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona ;  Columbus  travelled  thither  from  Seville,  amidfl: 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  attended  by  fome  of  the  natives,  and  conveying  the 
gold,  the  arms,  utenfils,  and  ornaments  of  the  country  he  had  difcovered.  I  his  entry 
into  Barcelona  was  a  fpecies  of  triumph  more  glorious  than  that  of  conquerors,  more 
ilriking,  and  more  innocent.  In  this  voyage,  he  htid  acquired  a  general  know- 
ledge of  all  the  iflands  in  that  great  fea  which  divides  North  and  South  America ; 
but  he  had  no  idea  that  there  was  an  ocean  between  him  and  China.  The  coun- 
tries which  he  had  difcovered  were  confldered  as  a  part  of  India.  Even  after  the 
erfor  which  gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  detedted,  and  the  true  pofition  of  the  new 

whom  he  honoured  with  fingular  devotion.    Of  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Colum- 

the  fecond,  called  the  Pinta,  Martin  Pinzon  was  bus,  and  fome  gentlemen  of  Ifabella's  court,  whoiTi 

captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  fhe  appointed  to  accompany  him.    Though  the 

named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the  command  of  expence  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the  circum.- 

Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.    Thefe  two  were  light  fiances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,, 

velfels.  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  and  retarded  fo  long  the  negociation  with  C®lum- 

boats.    This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that  name,  bus,  the  fum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  fquadroa 

was  vi£tualled  for  twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  pounds. 


ninety  men,  .moftly  faiiors,  together  with  a  few 


world 
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world  was  afcertained,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  Wejl  Indies  is 
given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  country,  and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inhabit- 
ants. Thus  were  the  Weft  Indies  difcovered  by  feekinga  paffage  to  the  Eaft;  and 
even  after  the  difcovery,  ftill  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  eaftern  hemifphere.  The 
prefent  fuccefs  of  Columbus,  his  former  difappointments,  and  the  glory  attending  fo 
unexpe6fed  a  difcovery,  rendered  the  court  of  Spain  as  eager  to  forward  his  defigns 
now,  as  it  had  been  dilatory  before.  A  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  v^as  immediately 
prepared ;  all  the  ncceifaries  for  conqueft  or  difcovery  were  embarked,  and  1 500 
men,  among  whom  were  feveral  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  prepared  to  accompany 
Columbus,  now  appointed  governor  with  the  moft  ample  authority.  It  is  im- 
pollible  to  determine,  whether  the  genius  of  this  great  man,  in  firft  conceiving  the 
delign  of  thefe  difcoveries,  or  his  fagacity  in  executing  the  plan  he  had  con- 
ceived, moft  deferves  our  admiration.  Inftead  of  hurrying  from  fea  to  fea,  and  from 
one  ifland  to  another,  which,  agreeably  to  the  vulgar  ambition  of  navigators, 
was  naturally  to  be  expefted,  Columbus  with  fuch  a  field  before  him,  un-  ^ 
able  to  turn  on  either  hand  without  finding  new  obje£ls  of  his  curiofity  and  his 
pride,  determined  rather  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  court  of  Spain  the  dis- 
coveries he  had  already  made,  than  to  acquire  for  himfelf  the  unavailing  applaufe 
of  vifiting  a  number  of  unknown  countries,  from  which  he  reaped  no  other  benefit 
but  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them.  With  this  view  he  made  for  Hifpaniola,  where 
he  eftablilhed  a  colony,  and  erefted  forts  in  the  moft  advantageous  grounds  for 
fecuring  the  dependence  of  the  natives.  Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  this 
employment,  and  laboured  for  the  eftablifliment  of  this  colony  with  as  much  zeal 
and  afiiduity  as  if  his  views  had  extended  no  farther,  he  next  proceeded  to  afcer-. 
tain  the  importance  of  his  other  difcoveries,  and  to  examine  what  advantages  were 
moft  likely  to  be  derived  from  them.  He  had  already  touched  at  Cuba,  which, 
from  fome  fpecimens,  feemed  a  rich  country ;  but  whether  it  was  an  ifland, 
or  a  part  of  fome  great  continent,  he-was  altogether  uncertain.  To  afcertain 
this  point,  was  the  prefent  objetf  of  his  attention.  In  coafting  along  the  fouthern 
fhore  of  Cuba,  Columbus  was  entangled  among  a  multitude  of  iflands,  of  which  he 
reckoned  160  in  one  day.  Thefe  iflands,  which  were  well  inhabited,  and  abounded 
in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  refledling  on  this  fertility 
of  nature,  where  his  countrymen  expefted  nothing  but  the  barren  ocean  ;  he 
called  them  Jardin  de  la  Reina,  or  the  Queen's  Garden,  in  gratitude  to  his  royal 
benefaftrefs,  who  was  alwavs  uppermoft  in  his  memory.  In  the  fame  voyage 
Jamaica  was  difcovered.  But  to  fo  many  difficulties  was  Columbus  expofed,  on  an 
unknown  fea,  among  rocks,  llielves,  and  fands,  that  he  returned  to  Hifpaniola, 
without  learning  any  thing  more  certain  with  regard  to  Cuba,  the  main  obje£t  of 
this  enterprife.  ^ 

By  the  firft  fuccefs  of  this  great  man,  the  public  diffidence  was  turned  into  ad- 
miration ;  but  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  fuccefs,  their  admiration  degenerated 
into  envy.  His  enemies  in  Spain  fet  every  fpring  in  motion  againft  him  ;  and 
there  is  feldom  difficulty  in  finding  fpccious  grounds  of  accufation  againft  fuch  as 
are  employed  in  the  execution  of  extenfive  and  complicated  plans.  An  officer  was 
difpatclied  from  Spain,  fitted  by  his  character  to  atl  the  part  of  a  fpy  and  informer, 
and  whofe  prefence  plainly  demonftrated  to  Columbus  the  neceftity  of  returning  to 
Europe,  for  obviating  the  objections  or  calumny  ot  his  enemies. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  fet  out  on  a  third  ex- 
pedition, ftill  more  famous  than  any  he  had  hitherto  undertaken.  He  defigned  to 
Itaiid  to  the  fouthward  from  the  Canaries  until  he  came  under  the  equinoftial  line, 
ancl  then  to  proceed  dircttly  weft  ward,  that  he  might  difcover  what  opening  thiit 
might  afford  to  India,  or  what  new  iflands,  or  what  continent  might  reward  his  la- 
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bour.  In  this  navigation,  after  being  long  buried  in  a  thick  fog,  and  fufFering- 
numberlefs  inconveniencies  from  the  exceffive  heats  and  rains  between  the  tropics, 
the  adventurers  v^^ere  at  length  favoured  by  a  fmart  gale,  and  went  before  it  feven- 
tcen  days  to  the  wellward.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  fearaan  faw  land,  which  was 
an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  now  called  Trinidad,  Having  paflTed  this  ifland, 
and  two  others  which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oronoque,  the  admiral  was 
furprifed  with  an  appearance  he  had  never  feen  before  :  this  was  the  frightful  tu- 
mult of  the  waves,  occafioned  by  a  conflift  betwixt  the  tide  of  the  fea,  and  the  ra- 
pid current  of  that  immenfe  river.  But  failing  forward,  he  plainly  perceived  that 
they  were  in  freih  water ;  and  judging  rightly  that  it  was  improbable  any  ifland 
fliould  fupply  fo  vail:  a  river,  he  began  to  fufpeQ:  he  had  difcovered  the  continent ; 
but  when  he  left  the  river,  and  found  that  the  land  continued  on  to  the  weftward 
for  a  great  way,  he  was  convinced  of  it.  Satisfied  with  this  difcovery,  he  yielded 
to  the  uneafinefs  and  diftreifes  of  his  crew,  and  bore  away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  difcovery,  Columbus  landed  at  feveral  places,  where,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  he  traded  with  the  inhabitants,  and  found  gold  and  pearl  in  confiderable 
plenty.  ^  k 

About  this  time  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  fpread  itfelf  widely,  and  many  adventurers 
all  over  Europe  wiflied  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  Columbus,  without  pofTeffing 
his  abilities.    The  Portuguefe  difcovered  Brafil,  which  makes  at  prefent  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  their  poffeffions :  Cabot,  a  native  of  Briftol,  difcovered  the  north- 
eafl  coafts,  which  form  the  United  States  of  America    and  Americus  Vefpufius, 
a  merchant  of  Florence,  failed  to  the  fouthern  continent ;  and  being  a  man  of  adr 
drefs,  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  half  the  globe.-  But  no  one  is  now  im- 
pofed  on  by  the  name ;  it  is  univerfally  known  that  Columbus  was  the  firft  difcoverer. 
The  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  new  world,  was  one  of 
the  fmalleft  mortifications  to  which  this  great  man  was  expofed.    For  fuch  were 
the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  of  Spain,  that,  after 
difcovering  the  continent,  and  making  fettlements  in  the  iflands  of  America,  he 
was  treated  like  a  criminal,  and  carried  over  to  Europe  in  irons.  When  he  arrived 
in  Spain,  the  court  began  to  be  afhamed  of  their  ungenerous  treatment  of  this  great 
man,  and  orders  were  inftantly  iffued  to  fet  him  at  liberty.    He  vindicated  his  con- 
duft,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  the  moft  fatisfa8:ory  manner,  and 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  wickednefs  of  his  enemies.    Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
exprelTed  their  forrow  for  what  had  happened,  difavowed  their  knowledge  of  it, 
and  joined  in  promifing  him  prote6lion  and  future  favour.    Columbus,  however, 
retained  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  The  fetters 
that  he  had  been  loaded  with  were  conftantly  hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave 
orders  that  when  he  died  they  (hould  be  buried  in  his  grave.    But,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received,  he  undertook  another  voyage  in 
order  to  make  farther  difcoveries.    He  underwent  in  the  courfe  of  it  great  fa- 
tigues ;  and  returning  to,  Spain,  ended  his  life  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  Mav, 
1506,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.    He  had  the  glory  of  making  the  one  half  of 
the  world  known  to  the  other ;  a  glory  fo  much  the  more  precious,  as  it  was  un- 
tainted by  cruelty  or  rapacity,  which  disfigured  all  the  exploits  of  thofe  who  came 
after  him,  and  accomplilhed  the  execution  of  his  plan.    The  fucceeding  governors 
of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  endeavoured  to  purchafe  the  fame  advantages  by  the  blood 
of  the  natives,  which  C-olumbus  had  obtained  by  his  good  fenfe  and  humanity. 
Thefe  iflands  contained  mines  of  gold.    TheTndians  only  knew  where  they  were 
fituated  ;  and  the  extreme  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  too  furious  to  work  by  the 
gentle  means  of  perfuafion,  hurried  them  to  a6ts  of  the  moft  Ihocking  efior- 
mity  and  cruelty  againft  thofe  unhappy  men,  who,  they  believed,  concealed 

part 
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part  of  their  treafure.  The  flaughter  once  begun,  they  fet  no  bounds  to  their  fury ; 
in  a  few  years  thev  depopulated  Hifpaniola,  which  contained  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants ;  and  Cuba,  that  had  about  600,000.  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas,  a  witnefs 
of  thofe  barbarous  depopulations,  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  went  out  with  their  dogs 
to  hunt  men.  The  luihappy  favages,  almoft  naked  and  unarmed,  were  purfued  like 
deer  in  the  forefts,  devoured  by  dogs,  killed  by  gun-fliot,  or  furprifed  and  burnt  in 
their  habitations. 

The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  only  vilited  the  continent :  from  what  they  faw  with 
their  eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they  conje6kired  that  this  part  of  the  new  world 
would  alford  a  ftill  more  valuable  conqueft.  Fernando  Cortez  was  difpatched  from 
Cuba  with  600  men,  18  horfes,  and  a  fmall  number  of  field-pieces.  With  this  in- 
conliderable  force,  he  propofed  to  fubdue  the  moft  powerful  ftate  on  the  continent 
of  America ;  this  was  the  empire  of  Mexico  ;  rich,  extenfive,  and  inhabited  by  mil- 
lions of  Indians  paflionately  fond  of  war,  and  then  headed  by  Montezuma,  whofe 
fame  in  arms  ftruck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  nations.  No  true  hiftory  was  ever  -^ 
more  improbable  and  romantic  than  that  of  this  war.  The  empire  of  Mexico, 
it  is  faid,  had  fubfiftedjfor  ages  :  its  inhabitants  were  not  rude  and  barbarous;  every 
thing  announced  a  p/liflied  and  intelligent  people.  They  knew,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians of  old,  that  the'year  confifted  nearly  of  365  days.  Their  fuperiority  in  mili- 
tary affairs  was  theotjefil  of  admiration  and  terror  overall  the  continent;  and  their 
government,  founded  on  the  fure  bafis  of  laws  combined  with  religion,  feemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  time  itfelf.  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  fituated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fpacious  lake,  was  the  noblefl  monument  of  American  induftry  :  it  com- 
municated with  the  continent  by  immenfe  caufeways,  which  were  carried  through 
the  lake.  The  city  was  admired  for  its  buildings,  all  of  ftone,  its  fquares  and 
market-places,  the  fhops  which  glittered  with  gold  and  filver,  and  the  fumptuous 
palaces  of  Montezuma,  fome  erefted  on  columns  of  jafper,  and  containing  what- 
ever was  moft  rare,  curious,  or  ufeful.  But  all  the  grandeur  of  this  empire  could 
not  defend  it  againft  the  Spaniards.  Cortez,  in  his  march,  met  with  feeble  oppo- 
fition  from  the  nations  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  who  were  terrified  at  their  firft 
appearance :  the  v\-arlike  animals  on  which  the  Spanifli  officers  were  mounted,  the 
artificial  thunder  which  ilfued  from  their  hands,  the  wooden  caftles  which  bad 
wafted  them  over  the  ocean,  flruck  a  panic  into  the  natives,  from  which  they  did 
not  recover  till  it  was  too  late.  Wherever  the  Spaniards  marched,  they  fpared  no 
age  or  fex,  nothing  facred  or  profane.  At  lafl,  the  inhabitants  of  Tiafcala,  and  fonje 
other  ff  ates  on  the  coafl,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  oppofe  them,  entered  into  their 
alliance,  and  joined  armies  with  thofe  terrible,  and,  as  they  believed,  invincible 
conquerors.  Cbrtez,  thus  reinforced,  marched  onward  to  Mexico ;  and  in  his  pro- 
grefs  difcovered  a  volcano  of  fuJphur  and  faltpetre,  whence  he  could  fupply  hira- 
felf  with  powder.  Montezuma  heard  of  his  progrefs,  without  daring  to  oppofe  it. 
This  fovereign  is  reported  by  the  boafting  Spaniards,  to  have  commanded  30  vaf^ 
fals,  of  whom  each  could  appear  at  the  head  ot  100,000  combatants,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows ;  and  yet  he  durfl  not  refift  a  handful  of  Spaniards,  aided  by  a  few 
Americans,  v.'hofe  allegiance  would  be  ihaken  by  the  firft  reverfe  of  fortune.  Such 
was  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds,  and  fuch  the  efixi6t  of 
the  Spanilh  vittories,  the  fame  of  which  always  marched  before  them. 

By  fending  a  rich  prefent  of  gold,  which  only  whetted  the  Spanifli  avarice, 
Montezuma  haftened  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  No  oppofition  is  made  to  their 
-  entry  inta  his  capital.  A  palace  is  fet  apart  for  Cortez  and  his  companions,  who 
are  already  treated  as  the  maflers  of  the  new  world.  He  had  good  reafon,  how- 
ever, to  diftrufl  the  affected  politenefs  of  this  emperor,  under  which  he  fufpetted 
fome  plot  for  his  deflru6lion  was  concealed ;  but  he  had  no  pretence  for  violence  ; 
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Montezuma  loaded  him  with  kindnefs,  and  with  gold  in  greater  quantities  than  he 
demanded,  and  his  palace  was  furrounded  with  artillery,  the  moft  frightful  of  all 
engines  to  the  Americans.  At  lafl:  a  circumftance  fell  out,  which  afforded  Cortez 
a  pretext  for  beginning  hoftilities.  In  order  to  fecure  a  communication  by  fea,. 
to  receive  the  necefllary  reinforcements,  he  had  ereCled  a  fort,  and  left  a  fmall  gar- 
rifon  behind  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  has  fmce  become  emporium  of  commerce 
between  Europe  and  America.  He  underftood  that  the  Americans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  attacked  this  garrifon  in  his  abfence,  and  that  a  Spaniard  was  killed 
in  the  aftion;  that  Montezuma  himfelf  was  privy  to  this  violence,  and  had  iffued 
orders  that  the  head  of  the  flain  Spaniard  Ihould  be  carried  through  his  provinces, 
to  deftroy  a  belief,  which  then  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  Europeans  were 
immortal.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cortez  went  in  perfon  to  the  em- 
peror, attended  by  a  few  of  his  moft  experienced  officers.  Montezuma  pleaded  in- 
nocence, and  Cortez  feerned  extremely  ready  to  believe  him ;  though  at  the  fame 
time  he  alleged  that  the  Spaniards  in  general  would  never  be  perfuaded  of  it, 
unlefs  he  returned  along  with  them  to  their  refidence,  which  would  remove  all  jea- 
Joufy  between  the  two  nations.  The  fuccefs  of  this  interview  ffiewed  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  European  addrefs.  A  powerful  monarch,  in  the  midft  of  his  own  pa- 
lace, and  furrounded  by  his  guards,  gave  himfelf  up  a  prifoner,  to  be  difpofed  of 
according  to  the  will  of  a  few^  ftrangers  who  came  to  demand  him.  Cortez 
had  now  got  into  his  hands  an  engine,  by  which  every  thing  might  be  accom- 
phfhed.  The  Americans  had  the  higheft  refpe£>,  or  rather  a  fuperftitious  venera- 
tion for  their  emperor.  Cortez,  therefore,  by  keeping  him  in  his  power,  allowing 
him  to  enjoy  every  mark  of  royalty  but  his  freedom,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  charafter,  being  able  to  flatter  all  his  taftes  and  paf- 
fions,  maintained  the  eafy  fovereignty  of  Mexico,  by  governing  its  prince.  Did 
the  Mexicans,  grown  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  begin  to  abate  of  their  refpeft  ? 
Montezuma  was  the  firft  to  teach  them  more  deference.  Was  there  a  tumult  ex- 
cited through  the  cruelty  or  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  ?  Montezuma  afcended  the 
battlements  of  his  prifon,  and  harangued  his  Mexicans  into  order  and  fubmiffion. 
This  farce  continued  a  long  while :  but  on  one  occafion,  when  Montezuma  was 
fliamefully  difgracing  his  charafter  by'juftifying  the  enemies  of  his  country^  a 
ftone,  from  an  unknown  hand,  ftruck  him  on  the  temple,  which  in  a  few  days  oc- 
cafioned  his  death.  The  Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this  emperor,  who  co-ope- 
rated fo  ftrongly  with  the  Spaniards,  eledted  a  new  prince,  the  famous  G  uatimozin, 
who  from  the  beginning  difcovered  an  implacable  animofity  againft  the  Spaniffi 
name.  Under  his  conda£l  the  unhappy  Mexicans  ruflied  againft  thofe  Verv  men, 
whom  a  little  before  they  had  offered  to  worfhip.  The  Spaniards,  Kbwever,  by  the 
dexterous  management  of  Cortez,  were  too  firmly  eftabliflied  to  be  expelled  from 
Mexico.  The  immenfe  tribute  which  the  grandees  of  this  country  had  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  amounted  to  600,000  marks  of  pure  gold,  befides  an 
amazing  quantity  of  precious  ftones,  a  fifth  part  of  which  being  diftributed  among  the 
foldiers,  ftimulated  their  avarice  and  their  courage,  and  made  them  willing  to  perith, 
rather  than  part  with  fo  precious  a  booty.  The  Mexicans,  however,  made  no  fmall 
efforts  for  independence ;  but  all  their  valour,  and  defpair  itfelf,  gave  way  before, 
what  they  called  the  SpaniRi  diunder.  Guatimozin  and  the  emprefs  were  taken 
prifoners.  This  was  the  prince  who,  (when  he  lay  ftretched  on  burning  coals,  by  or- 
der of  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  king  of  Spain's  exchequer,  who  inflicted  the  tor- 
ture to  make  him  difcover  in  what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown  his  riches)  faid 
to  his  high-prieft,  condemned  to  the-  fame-p-crmflinient,  and  who  loudly  exprefled 
his  fenfe  of  the  pains  that  he  endured,  "  Do  you  take  me  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  rofes.?" 
Ihe  high-prieft  remained  filent,  and  died  in  an  z£t  of  obedience  to  his  fovereignl 
Cortez,  by  getting  a  fccond  emperor  into  his  hand,  made  a  complete  conqueft  of 
7  Mexico ; 
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Mexico ;  together  with  which,  the  Caftille  D'Or,  Darien,  and  other  provinces,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Cortez  and  his  foldiers  were  employed  in  reducing  Mexico,  they  got  in- 
telligence of  another  great  empire,  fituated  towards  the  equino6tial  line  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  was  faid  to  abound  in  gold  and  lilver  and  precious 
ftones,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  more  magnificent  than  Montezuma.  This 
was  the  empire  of  Peru,  which  extended  in  length  near  thirty  degrees,  and  was 
the  only  other  country  in  America  which  deferved  the  name  of  a  civilifed  king- 
dom. Whether  it  happened  that  the  Spanifli  government  had  not  received  certain 
intelligence  concerning  Peru,  or  that,  being  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  other 
concerns,  they  did  not  chufe  to  adventure  on  new  enterprifes ;  certain  it  is,  that 
this  extenfive  country,  more  important  than  Mexico  itfelf,  was  reduced  by  the 
endeavours,  and  at  the  expence  of  three  private  perfons.  The  names  of  thefe 
Were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Lucques,  a  wealthy  and  artful  prieft. 
The  two  former  were  natives  of  Panama,  men  of  doubtful  birth,  and  of  low 
education.  Pizarro,  the  foul  of  the  enterprife,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
'J'hey  failed  over  into  Spain,  and  without  difficulty  obtained  a  grant  of  what 
they  fliould  conquer.  Pizarro  then  fet  out  for  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  witlt  250 
foot,  60  horfe,  and  12  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  by  flaves  from  the  con- 
quered countries.  If  we  refleft  that  the  Peruvians  naturally  entertained  the  fame 
prejudices  with  the  Mexicans,  in  favour  of  the  Spanilh  nation,  and  were  befide  of 
a  character  llill  more  foft  and  unwarlike,  it  need  not  furprife  us,  after  what  has  been 
faid  of  the  conquell  of  Mexico,  that,  with  this  inconfiderable  force,  Pizarro  fliould 
make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  There  were  particular  circum- 
ftances  likewife,  which  confpired  to  affift  him,  and  which,  as  they  difcover  fomewhat 
of  the  hiftory,  religion,  and  ftate  of  the  human  mind  in  this  immenfe  continent,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  relate. 

Mango  Capac  was  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
uncommon  men,  who,  calm  and  difpaffionate  themfelves,  can  obferve  the  pailions 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  turn  them  to  their  own  profit  or  glory.  He  obferved 
that  the  people  of  Peru  were  naturally  fuperftitious,  and  had  a  particular  venera- 
tion for  the  fun.  He  pretended  therefore  to  be  defcended  from  that  luminary, 
■whofe  worfhip  he  was  fent  to  eftablitli,  and  whofe  authority  he  was  entitled  to  bear. 
By  this  ftory,  romantic  as  it  appears,  he  eafily  deceived  a  credulous  people,  and 
brought  a  large  extent  of  territory  under  his  jurifdittion ;  a  larger  ftill  he  fubdued 
by  his  arms  5  but  both  the  force  and  the  deceit  he  employed  for  the  moft  laudable 
purpofes.  He  united  and  civilifed  the  difperfed  and  barbarous  people  ;  he  bent 
them  to  laws  and  arts  ;  he  foftened  them  by  the  inftitution  of  a  benevolent  reli- 
gion ;  in  fhort,  there  was  no  part  of  America  v/nere  agriculture  and  the  arts  were 
fo  affiduoufly  cultivated,  and  where  the  people  were  of  fuch  mild  and  ingenuous 
manners.  A  race  of  princes  fucceeded  Mango,  diftinguiflred  by  the  title  of  Yncas,, 
and  revered  by  the  people  as  defcendants  of  their  great  God,  the  Sun.  The  twelfth 
of  thefe  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  named  Atabalipa.  His  father,  Guaiana 
Capac,  had  conquered  the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  makes  a  part  of  Spaniih 
Peru.  To  fecure  himfelf  in  the  polTefiion,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  na- 
tural prince  of  that  country;  and  of  this  marriage  was  fprung  Atabalipa.  His 
elder  brother,  named  Huefcar,  of  a  different  mother,  had  claimed  the  fucceifion 
to  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominions,  not  excepting  Quito,  which  devoivcd  on 
the  younger  by  a  double  title.  A  civil  war  had  been  kindled  on  this  ac- 
count, which,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  and  greatly  weakening  the  kingdom, 
ended  in  favour  of  Atabalipa,  who  detained  Huefcar,  as  a  prifoner,  in  the  tower 
of  Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire.    In  this  feeble  and  disjointed  Rate 
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"was  the  kingdom  of  Peru  when  Pizarro  advanced  to  it.  The  ominous  predic- 
tions of  religion,  too,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  joined  their  force  to  human  calami- 
ties. Prophecies  were  recorded,  dreams  were  recoUefted,  which  foretold  the  fub- 
jeclion  of  the  empire  by  unknown  perfons,  whofe  defcription  was  fuppofed  to  cor- 
refpond  to  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  In  thefe  circumftances,  Atabalipa, 
inftead  of  oppofmg  the  Spaniards,  fet  himfelf  to  procure  their  favour.  Pizarro, 
however,  whofe  temper  partook  of  the  raeannefs  of  his  education,  had  no  concep- 
tion of  dealing  gently  with  thofe  he  called  Barbarians ;  but  who,  however,  though 
lefs  acquainted  with  the  cruel  art  of  deftroying  their  fellow-creatures,  were  more 
civilifed  than  himfelf.  While  he  was  engaged  in  conference,  therefore,  with  Ata- 
balipa, his  men,  as  they  had  been  previoully  inftru£led,  furioufly  attacked  the 
guards  of  that  prince,  and  having  butchered  5000  of  them,  as  they  were  preffing 
forward,  without  regard  to  their  particular  fafety,  to  defend  the  facred  perfon  of 
their  monarch,  feized  Atabalipa  himfelf,  whom  they  carried  off  to  the  Spanifti 
quarters.  Pizarro,  with  the  fovereign  in  his  hands,  might  already  be  deemed  the 
mafter  of  Peru  :  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  as  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  emperor,  as  the  Mexicans  themfelves.  Atabalipa  was  not  long  in  their  hands 
before  he  began  to  treat  of  his  ranfom.  On  this  occafion  the  ancient  ornaments, 
amalTed  by  a  long  line  of  magnificent  kings,  the  hallowed  treafures  of  the  moft 
magnificent  temples,  were  brought  out  to  fave  him,  who  was  the  fupport  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  religion.  While  Pizarro  was  engaged  in  this  negotiation,  by 
which  he  propofed,  without  releafing  the  emperor,  to  get  into  his  poflfeffion  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  his  beloved  gold,  the  arrival  of  Almagro  caufed  fome  embar- 
raffment  in  his  affairs.  The  friendfliip,  or  rather  the  external  (hew  of  friendfliip, 
between  thefe  men,  was  folely  founded  on  the  principle  of  avarice,  and  a  bold  en- 
terprifing  fpirit,  to  which  nothing  appeared  too  dangerous  that  might  gratify  their 
ruling  paflion.  When  their  interefts,  therefore,  happened  to  interfere,  it  was  not  to 
be  thought  that  any  meafures  could  be  kept  between  them..  Pizarro  expefted  to 
enjoy  the  moft  confiderable  fliare  of  the  treafure  arifing  from  the  emperor's  ran- 
fom, becaufe  he  had  the  chief  merit  in  acquiring  it.  Almagro  infifted  on  being 
upon  an  equal  footing :  and  at  length,  left  the  common  caufe  might  fuffer  by  any 
rupture  between  them,  this  difpofition  was  agreed  to.  The  ranfom  was  paid  with- 
out delay,  a  fum  exceeding  their  conception,  but  not  fufficient  to  gratify  their  ava- 
rice. It  amounted  to  1,500,000!.  fterling,  and,  confidering  the  value  of  money  at 
that  time,  was  prodigious :  on  the  dividend,  after  deducing  a  fifth  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  fliares  of  the  chief  commanders  and  officers,  each  private  foldier 
had  above  2000I.  Englifli  money.  With  fuch  fortunes,  it  was  not  to  be  expedted 
that  a  mercenary  army  would  patiently  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  military  dif- 
cipline.  They  infifted  on  being  difbanded,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  in  quiet.  Pizarro  complied  with  this  demand  ;  fenfible  that  avarice 
would  ftill  detain  many  in  his  family,  and  that  thofe  who  returned  with  fuch 
magnificent  fortunes,  would  induce  new  adventurers  to  purfue  the  fame  road 
to  wealth.  Thefe  wife  refledlions  were  abundantly  verified ;  it  was  impofiible 
to  fend  out  better  recruiting-ofiTcers  than  thofe  who  had  themfelves  fo  much  pro- 
fited by  the  field ;  new  foidiers  conflantly  arrived,  and  the  American  armies  never 
wanted  reinforcement. 

Ihis  immenfe  ranfom  was  only  a  farther  reafon  for  detaining  Atabalipa  in  con- 
finement, until  they  difcovered  whether  he  had  another  treafure  to  gratify  their 
avarice.  But  whether  they  believed  he  had  no  more  to  give,  and  v^ere  unwilling  to 
employ  their  troops  in  guarding  a  prince  from  whom  they  expected  no  farther 
atlvantage,  or  that  Pizarro  had  conceived  an  averfion  againft  the  Peruvian  empe- 
ror, on  account  of  fume  inftances  of  craft  and  duplicity  which  he  obferved  in  his 
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charaiS^er,  and  which  he  conceived  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  aifairs,  it  is 
certain,,  that  by  his  command  Atabalipa  was  put  to  death.  To  julHfy  this  cruel 
proceeding,  a  pretended  charge  was  exhibited  againft  the  unhappy  prince,  in  which 
he  was  acculed  of  idolatry,  of  having  many  concubines,  and  other  circumftances 
equally  impertinent.  The  only  juft  ground  of  accufation  againft  hira  was,  that 
his  brother  Huefcar  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  command  ;  and  even  this  was  con- 
iiderably  palliated,  becaufe  Huefcar  had  been  plotting  his  deftruftion,  that  he 
might  eftablilh  himfelf  on  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Ynca,  a  number 
of  candidates  appeared  for  the  throne.  The  principal  nobility  fet  up  the  full  bro- 
ther of  Huefcar  ;  Pizarro  fet  up  a  fon  of  Atabalipa ;  and  two  generals  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians endeavoured  to  eftablilh  themfelves  by  the  alTiftance  ot  the  army.  Thefe 
diftraftions,  which  in  another  empire  would  have  been  extremely  hurtful,  and  even 
here  at  another  time,  were  at  prefent  rather  advantageous  to  the  Peruvian  affairs. 
The  candidates  fought  againft  each  other ;  their  battles  accuftomed  thefe  harm- 
lefs  people  to  blood  ;  and  fuch  is  the  preference  of  a  fpirit  of  any  kind  raifed  in  a  - 
nation  to  a  total  lethargy,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  quarrels  among  themfelves, 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru  aflumed  fome  courage  againft  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  caufe  of  all  their  calamities.  The  lolTes  which  the  Spa- 
niards met  with  in  thefe  quarrels,  though  inconliderable  in  themfelves,  were  ren- 
dered dangerous,  by  leflening  the  opinion  of  their  invincibility,  which  they  were 
careful  to  preferve  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world.  This  confideration 
engaged  Pizarro  to  conclude  a  truce ;  and  this  interval  he  employed  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  famous  city  Lima,  and  in  fettling  the  Spaniards  in  the  country. 
But  as  foon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  renewed  the  war  againft 
the  Indians,  and  after  many  difhculties  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cufco,  the  capital 
ot  the  empire.  While  he  was  engaged  in  thefe  conquelTis,  new  grants  and  fup- 
plies  arrived  from  Spain.  Pizarro  obtained  200  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft,  to 
the  fouthward  of  what  had  been  before  granted,  and  Almagro  200  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Pizarro's  government.  This  divifion  occafioned  a  warm  difpute  be- 
tween them,  each  reckoning  Cufco  within  his  own  diftricf.  But  the  dexterity  of 
Pizarro-  brought  about  a  reconciliation.  He  perfuaded  his  rival,  that  though  the 
country  which  really  belonged  to  him,  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  Cufco,  it  was 
equally  rich  and  fertile,  and  might  be  as  eafily  conquered  as  Peru.  He  offered 
him  his  affiftance  in  the  expedition,  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  did  not  even  call  in 
queftion. 

Almagro,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  fubduing  a  kingdom  for  himfelf, 
liftened  to  his  advice ;  and  joining  as  many  of  Pizarro's  troops  to  his  own  as  he 
judged  neceflary,  penetrated,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  into  Chili ;  lofmg 
many  of  his  men  as  he  paffed  over  mountains  of  an  immenfe  height,  and  always 
covered  with  fnow.  He  reduced,  however,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  this 
country.  But  the  Peruvians  were  now  become  too  much  acquainted  with  war, 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  divifion  of  the  Spanifh  troops.  They  made  an  effort, 
for  regaining  their  capital,  in  which,  Pizarro  being  indifpofed,  and  Almagro  re- 
moved at  a  great  difiance,  they  were  well  nigh  fuccefsful.  The  latter,  however, 
no  fooner  got  notice  of  the  fiege  of  Cufco,  than,  relinquifhing  all  views  of  diftant 
conquefts,  he  returned,  to  fecure  the  grand  objeft  of  his  former  labours.  He 
raifed  the  fiege,  with  vaft  carnage ;  but  having  obtained  poffeilion  of  this  city,  he 
would  not  relign  it  to  Pizarro,  who  now  approached  with  an  army,  being  ignorant  ■ 
of  any  other  enemy  but  the  Peruvians.  This  difpute  occafioned  along  and  bloody 
itruggle  between  them,  in  which  the  turns  of  fortune  were  various,  and  the  refent- 
ment  fierce  on  both  fides.  At  laft,  Almagro,  in  an  advanced  age,  fell  a  vi£lirn  to 
the  fecurity  of  a  rival,  in  whofe  dangers  and  triumphs  he  had  long  fliared,  and 
with  whom,  from  the  beginning  of  the  enterprife,  he  had  been  intimately  con- 
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nefted.  During  the  courfe  of  this  civil  war,  many  Peruvians  fervedin  the  Spanlfli 
armies,  and  learned,  from  the  pra£lice  of  Chriftians,  to  commit  cruelties  which 
are  a  difgrace  to  humanity.  That  unhappy  nation,  however,  at  length  took  a 
very  remarkable  refolution.  They  faw  the  ferocity  of  the  Europeans,  their  unex- 
tlnguilTiable  refentment  and  avarice,  and  they  conjectured  that  thefe  paffions  would 
never  permit  their  contefts  to  fubfide.  "  Let  us  retire,"  faid  they,  "  from  among 
them ;  let  us  fly  to  our  mountains  ;  they  will  fpeadily  deftroy  each  other,  and  then 
we  may  return  in  peace  to  our  former  habitations."  The  refolution  was  inftantly 
put  in  practice  ;  the  Peruvians  difperfed,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  their  capital. 
Had  the  force  on  each  fide  been  exadfly  equal,  this  fmgular  policy  of  the  natives 
of  Peru  might  have  been  attertded  withfuccefs.  But  the  viftory  of  Pizarro  put  an 
end  to  Almagro's  life,  and  to  the  hopes  of  the  Peruvians,  who  have  never  fmce 
ventured  to  make  head  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Pizarro,  now  fole  mailer  of  the  field,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire  in  the  world, 
was  tlill  urged  on,  by  his  ambition,  to  undertake  new  enterprifes.  The  fouthern 
countries  of  America,  into  which  he  had  fome  time  before  difpatched  Almagro, 
otTered  the  richert:  conquelt.  Towards  this  quarter,  the  mountains  of  Potofi,  com- 
pofed  almofl  of  entire  filver,  had  been  difcovered,  the  fliell  of  which  only  remains 
at  prefent.  He  therefore  followed  the  track  of  Almagro  into  Chili,  and  reduced 
another  part  of  that  country.  Orellana,  one  of  his  commanders,  paffed  the  Andes, 
and  failed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons ;  an  immenfe  navigation, 
which  difcovered  a  rich  and  delightful  country;  but  as  it  is  moftly  flat,  and  there- 
fore not  abounding  in  minerals,  the  Spaniards  then,  and  ever  fince,  negle6led  it. 
Pizarro,  meeting  with  repeated  fuccefs,  and  having  no  fuperior  to  control,  nor 
rival  to  keep  him  within  bounds,  now  gave  loofe  reins  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his 
temper,  and  behaved  with  the  bafeft:  tyranny  and  cruelty  againft  all  who  had  not 
concurred  in  his  defigns.  This  conduct  raifed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  to  which 
he  fell  a  facrifice  in  his  own  palace,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  himfelf  had 
founded.  The  partifans  of  old  Almagro  declared  his  fon,  of  the  fame  name,  their 
viceroy.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  though  extremely  well  fatisfied  with 
the  fate  of  Pizarro,  did  not  concur  with  this  declaration.  They  waited  the  orders 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  then  king  of  Spain,  who  fent  over  Vaca  di  Caftro  to 
be  their  governor.  This  man,  by  his  integrity  and  wifdom,  was  admirably  well 
fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  colony,  and  to  place  every  thing  on  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous footing,  both  for  it  and  for  the  mother  country.  By  his  prudent  ma- 
nagement, the  mines  of  La  Plata  and  Potofi,  which  were  formerly  a  matter  of 
private  plunder,  became  an  objeft  of  public  utility  to  the  court  of  Spain.  The 
parties  were  filenced  or  cruflied  ;  young  Almagro,  who  would  hearken  to  no  terms 
of  accommodation,  was  put  to  death  ;  and  a  tranquillity,  fince  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  unknown,  was  reftored  to  Peru.  It  feems,  however,  that  Di  Caftro  had 
not  difcovered  fufticient  addrefs  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Spanilli  miniftry,  by  pro- 
per bribes  orpromifes,  which  in  that  age  were  expefted  from  the  governor  of  fo  rich 
a  country.  By  their  advice,  a  council  was  fent  over  to  control  Di  Caftro,  and  the 
colony  was  again  unfettled.  The  party  fpirit,  but  juft  extinguilhed,  began  to  blaze 
anew;  and  Gonzalo,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Pizarro,  fet  hijufelf  at  the  head 
.0(f,his  brother's  partifans,  with  whom  many  new  malcontents  had  united.  It  was 
now, no  longer  a  difpute  between  governors  about  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdic- 
tion.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  only  paid  a  nominal  .fubmiffion  to  the  king.  He  gainei 
ftrength  daily  ;  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  behead  a,  governor  who  was  fent  over  to 
curb  him.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  admiral  of  the  Spanifli  fleet  in  the 
South  Seas,  by  whofe  means  he  propofed  to  hinder  the  landing  of  any  troops  from 
-ispain}  and  he  had.  a  view  of  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  in  his  revolt. 

Such 
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Such  waS'  the  fitaation  of  aiiairs,  when  the  court  of  Spain,  fenfible  of  their  mif- 
tihke  in  not  lentlang.  into  Anicriea  men  whofe  chara^ier  and  A'irtue  only^  and  not 
inii>ortiHNty  ajicl  eabal,  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  dilpatched  with  unlimited  powers 
Peter  d*?  la  Gafga,  a  man  ditlcring  only  from  Caftro  by  being  of  a  more  mild  and 
iitiin naming  behaviour,  but  with  the  iame  love  of  jullice,  the  fame  greatncfs  of 
foul,  and  the  fame  dilintereftcd  fpirit.    AH  thofe  who  had  not  joined  in  Pizarro's 
r*?vol-t,  Hocked  to  his  ftandard  ;.  many  of  his  friendsj  charmed  with  the  behaviour 
of  Gafga,  forfook  their  old  connetlions  ;  the  admiral  was  gained  over  by  infmua- 
tion-,  to-  return  to  his  duty;  and  Pizarro  himfelf  was  offered  a  full  indemnityv 
provided  he  lliould  return  to  the  allegiance  ot  the  Spaniih  crown.    But  fo  intoxi- 
cating-are  the  ideas  of  rovalty,  that  Pizarro  was  inclined  to  run  every  liazard  ra- 
ther than  fubmit  to  an  officer  of  Spain.    With  thofe  ot  his  partifans,  therefore,  who 
ftill  continued  to  adhere  to  his  interell:,  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle,  in  wliich 
he  was  conquered  and  taken  prifoner.  His  execution  followed  foon  after  ;  and  thus 
the  brother  of  him,  who  conquered  Peru  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  fecurirv  of  the  Spaniih  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  conquell:  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  is  the  only  part  of  the 
American  hiitory  which  deferves  to  be  treated  under  the  prefent  head.  What  re- 
lates to  the  reduction  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent,  or  of  the  illands,  if  it 
contains  either  inftrutlion  or  entertainment,  lhall  be  recorded  under  thofe  particular 
countries.  M  e  now  proceed  to  examine  the  manners,  government,  religion,  and 
whatever  compofes  the  character  of  the  natives  of  America:  and  as  thele  are  ex- 
tremely limilar  all  over  this  part  of  the  globe,  we  fliall  fpeak  of  them  in  'general, 
in  order  to  fave  continual  repetitions  ;  and  whatever  is  peculiar  or  remarkaWe  in 
the  refpective  ftates,  fliall  be  particularly  delineated,  as  they  pafs  in  reviiion  be- 
fore us. 


Of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  A  M  E  R  I  C  A, 

THE  difcovery  of  America  has  not  only  opened  a  new  fource  of  wealth  to  the 
buly  and  commercial  part  of  Europe,  but  an  extenfive  field  of  fpeculation  to 
the  philofopher,  who  would  trace  the  charafter  of  man  under  various  forms  of 
fociety,  and  obferve  the  movements  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  operation  of  the 
human  underftanding,  when  untutored  by  fcience,  and  untainted  with  corrup- 
tion.   So  ftriking  feemed  the  difparity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  the 
natives  of  America,  that  fome  fpeculative  men  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was 
impoifible  they  lliould  be  of  the  fame  Ipecies,  or  derived  from  one  common 
fource.    This  conclufion,  however,  is  precipitate  and  erroneous.    The  complexion, 
torm,  and  characters  of  mankind  may  be  infinitely  varied,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  improvement  at  which  they  are  arrived,  the  nature  of  their  cli- 
mate *,  the  manner  in  which  they  acquire  the  neceffaries  of  life,  the  force  of  cul- 
tom  and  habit,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  circuniftances  too  particular  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  too  various  to  be  reduced  under  any  general  head.    But  the  great 
outlines  of  humanity  are  to  be  difcovered  among  them  all,  notwithftanding  the  va- 
rious fliades  which  characterife  nations,  and  diftinguiili  them  from  each  other. 
When  the  thirft  of  gold  carried  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  beyond  the  Atlantic, 


*  See  an  ingenious  EfTay  on  the  Caiifes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  tlie  Human 
Species,  bv  Dr.  Smith,  of  New  Jerfey. 
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they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  immerfed  in  what  they  reckoned' 
barbarity,  but  which,  however,  was  a  ftate  of  honeft  independence  and  noble  fini- 
plicity.    Except  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  who, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  were  refined  nations,  the  natives  of  America  were  unac- 
quainted with  almoft  every  European  art:  even  agriculture  itfelf,  the  moft  ufeful  of 
them  all,  was  hardly  known,  or  cultivated  very  fparingly.    The  only  kind  of  labour" 
on  which  they  depended  for  acquiring  the  neceffaries  ot  life,  was  that  of  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  which  their  mountains  and  forefts  fupplied  in  great  abundance.  This 
exercife,  which  among  them  is  a  moft  ferious  occupation,  gives  a  flrength  and 
agility  to  their  limbs,  unknown  among  other  nations.    The  fame  caufe  perhaps 
renders  their  bodies  in  general,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  not  too  violent,  un- 
comm.only  ftraight  and  well  proportioned.     Their  mufcles  are  firm  and  ftrong ; 
their  bodies  and  heads  flattiih,  which  is  the  effect  of  art ;  their  features  are  regular, 
but  their  countenances  fierce ;  their  hair  long,  black,  lank,  and  as  ftrong  as  that 
'  of  a  horfe.    The  colour  of  their  fkin  is  a  reddilh  brown,  admired  among  them, 
and  heightened  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  bear's  fat  and  paint.    The  charafter  of  the- 
Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  circumftances  and  way  of  life.    A  people 
who  are  conftantly  employed  in  procuring  the  means  of  a  precarious  fubfiftence, 
who  live  by  hunting  the  wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war  with- 
their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high 
flow  of  fpirits.    The  IndianSj  therefore,  are  in  general  grave  even  to  fadnefs  ;  they 
have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  fome  nations  of  Europe;  and  they 
defpife  it.    Their  behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  is  regular,  modeft,  and  refpeft- 
ful.    Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amufement,  of  which  that, of  faying  trifles  agreeably 
is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable,  they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have  foniething 
important  to  obferve ;  and  all  their  aftions,  words,  and  even  looks,  are  attended 
with  fome  meaning.    This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoft  continually 
engaged  in  purfuits,  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance.    Their  fubfift- 
ence  depends  intirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their  hands ;  and  their  lives,  their 
honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  may  be  loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to 
the  defigns  of  their  enemies.    As  they  have  no  particular  objeft  to  attach  them  ta 
one  place  rather  than  to  another,  they  fly  wherever  they  expert. to  find  the  neceffaries 
ot  life  in  greateft  abundance.    Cities,  which  are  theeffe61s  of  agriculture  and  arts, 
they  have  none.    The  different  tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon  extremely  . 
fmall,  when  compared  with  civilifed  focieties,  in  which,  induftry,  arts,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  have  united  a  vaft  number  of  individuals,  whom  a  complicated  lux^ 
ury  renders  ufeful  to  each  other.    Thefe  fmall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfe  diftance  y 
they  are  feparated  by  a  defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and 
almoft  boundlefs  forefts. 

There  is  eftabliflied  in  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  of  government,  which  pre- 
vails, with  little  variation,  over  the  whole  of  this  continent ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved  that  their  manners  and  way  of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.  Without 
arts,  riches,  or  luxury,  the  great  inftruments  of  fubjeftion  in  polilhed  focieties,  an 
American  can  render  himfelf  confiderable  among  his  companions,  only  by  a 
fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of  body  or  mind.  Where  all  enjoy  the  fame 
education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal,  and  will  defire  to  remain  fo.  Liberty, 
therefore,  is  the  prevailing  paflion  of  the  Americans  i  and  their  government,  un- 
der the  influence  of  ,this  fentiment,  is  better  fecured  than  by  the  wifeft  poli- 
tical regulations.  Though  free  in  the  fuUeft  fenfe  of  the  word,  they  do  not  de- 
fpife all  fort  of  authority  ;  they  are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  which  exp.e- 
-  rience  has  conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  inlift  under  the  banners  of  the  chief,  in 
whofe  valour  and  mifitary  addrefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In 

every- 
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every  fociety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  conlidered  the  power  of  the  chief  and  of  the 
elders  J  and  according  as  the  governnient  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  ft)  the  other, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a  fpecies  of  ariftocracy.  Among  thofe 
tribes  which  are  moft  engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally  pre- 
dominant ;  becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  military  leader  was  the  firft  fource  of  his 
fuperiority,  and  the  continual  exigencies  ot  the  ilate  requiring  fuch  a  leader,  will 
continue  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance  it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  per- 
fualive  than  coercive  ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared  as  a  mo- 
narch. He  has  no  guard?, no  prifons,  noofficers  of  juftice ;  and  a  fmgle  aft  of  ill-judged 
violence  would  drive  him  from  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  other  form  of  go- 
rernment,  which  may  be  conhdered  as  an  ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In 
lome  tribes,  indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  influence  being 
conllantly  augmented  by  time,  is  more  confidcrable.  But  this  fource  of  power, 
which  depends  chieHy  on  the  imagination,  by  which  we  a-nnex  to  the  merit  of  out*, 
contemporaries  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  very  common"  among 
the  natives  of  America.  In  moft  countries,  therefore,  age  alone  is  fuflicient  for  ac- 
quiring refpect,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age  which  teaches  experience,  and 
experience  is  the  only  fource  of  knowledge  among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  the 
Indians,  buiinefs  is  conduced  with  fuch  ilmplicity  as  recalls,  to  thofe  acquainted 
witli  antiquity,  a  picture  of  the  moft  early  ages.  The  heads  of  families  meet  to- 
gether in  a'  boufe  or  cabin  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  Here  the  bufmefs  is  dif- 
cufl'ed  j  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftinguilhed  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdom, 
have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  talents.  The  oiators*,  like  thofe  of 
Homer,  exprefs  themfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle,  ftronger  and  more  exprelhvc 
than  nations  foftened  by  refinement  can  well  bear,  ^md  with  geflures  equally  vio- 
lent, but  often  extremely  natural  and  afFe6ting.  When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and 
they  happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion, 

*  I  may  challenge  (fays  Mr.  Jefferfon,  in  his  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanha- 

Notes  on  Virginia)  the  whole  oiations  of  Demo-  way,  bet'^veen  the  colle<fted  forces  of  the  Shawa- 

fthenes  and  Cicero,  andof  any  more  eminent  orator,  nees,  Mingo.s,  and  Delawars,  and  a  detachment  of 

if  Europe  has  furniflied  more  eminent,  to  produce  tlie  Virginia  militia.    The  Indians  were  defeated, 

a  fmgle  paflage  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  and  fued  for  peace.    Logan,  however,  difdained  to 

Mingo  chief,  to  lord  Dunmore,  when  governor  of  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants.  But  left  the  fincerity 

this  Itate;  and,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  talents  in  of  a  treaty  fliou'd  b,- m.iftrufted,  from  which  fo  dif- 

^his  line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  firll  ftating  tinguiQied  a  chief  abfented  himfelf,  he  fen t  by  a 

the  incidents  necefTary  for  underftanding  it.  meiTenger  the  following  fpeech  to  be  delivered  to 

■In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  lord  Dunm.ore; 
murder  were  committed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay  if  ever  he  en- 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shaw-  tered  Logan's  cabin  hungr\',  and  he  gave  him  not 
anee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  according  mi  eat ;  if  ever  he  cam^e  cold  and  naked,  and  he 
to  their  cuftom,  undei  took  to  punifli  this  outrage  in  clothed  him  not.  During  the  courfe  ot  the  laft  long 
•a  fummary  way.  Col.  Crefap,  a  man  infamous  for  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
themany  murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much-  an  advocate  for  peace,  buch  was  my  love  for  the 
injured  people,  collefted  a  party,  and  proceeded  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed,  as  they  paffed, 
down  the  Kanhaway  in  quelt  of  vengeance.  Un-  and  faid,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I 
fortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for 
one  m.an.  only,  was  feen  coniing  from  the  oppofite  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Crefap,  the  laft 
fuore,  unarmed,  and  unfufpe<5ting  an  hoftile  attack  fpring,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party  concealed  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  and  childi-eii. 
themfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  mo-  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of 
ment  the  canoe  reached  theflaore,  ftngled  out  their  any  living  creature.  This  railed  on  me  for  revenge. 
obje£ls,  and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  perfon  in  it.  I  have  fought  it :  I  have  killed  many  :  I  have  glut- 
-This  happened  to  bethefam.ily  of  Logan,  who  had  ted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at 
long  been  aiftinguiftied  as  a  friend  to  the  whites.  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbour  a  thought 
This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance  ;  he  that  mine  is  the  joy  .of  tear..  Logan  never  felt  fear, 
■accordingly  fignalifed  himfelf  inthe  war  which  en-  lie  will  not  titrn  on  his  heel  to  hue  iiis  life.  Who 
fued.    In  the  autumn  of  the  lame  year.,  a  decifive  is  there  to  moiirn  for  Logan  r  —  y.ot  one," 
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of  which  ahtioft  the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  accompanied  with  a  foo^, 
in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their  forefathers  are  celebrated.  Their 
dances  (though,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks  ajid  Rojnans,  chiefly  of  the  military 
kind)  and  mulic  accompany  every  feaft. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations,  fcattered  as  they  are  at 
great  intervals,  meet  in  their  excurfions  after  prey.  If  there  fubllfts  no  animolity 
between  them,  which  feldom  is  the  cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft  friendly  and 
courteous  manner  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been 
no  previous  intcrcourfe  between  them,  all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed  eiiemies, 
and  they  fight  with  the  moft  unrelenting  fury. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men ;  as  to  every 
other  concern,  and  even  their  little  agriculture ;  it  is  left  to  the  women.  War,  when 
it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  interference,  is  entered  upon  either 
to  revenge  themfelves  for  the  death  of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire  prifoners, 
who  may  alhft  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt  into  their  fociety. 
Thefe  hoftiUties  are  either  undertaken  by  fome  private  adventurers,  or  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  whple  community.  In  the  latter  cafe,  all  the  young  men,  who  are 
difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no  one  is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclination), 
give  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  defign  to  accompany  him  ; 
for  everything  among  thefe  people  is  tranfafted  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and 
many  forms.  The  chief,  who  is  to  conduft  them^  fafts  feveral  days,  during  which 
he  converfes  with  no  one,  and  is  particularly  careful  to  obferve  his  dreanis,  which 
the  prefumption  natural  to.favages  generally  renders  as  favourable  as  he  could  de- 
fire.  A  variety  of  other  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obferved.  One  of  the 
moft  hideous  is  fetting  their  war-kettle  on  the  6re,  as  an  emblem  that  they  are 
going  out  to  devour  their  enemies ;  which  among  fome  nations  muft  formerly  have 
been  the  cafe,  fmce  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear  terms,  and  ufe  an 
emblem  fignificant  of  the  ancient  ufage.  Then  they  difpatch  a  porcelane,  or  large 
ihcll,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along,  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies.   For  with  the  Americans,  as  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 

*'  A  generous  friendfhip  no  cold  medium  knows, 

"  Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  refentmeht  glows,  &c.'* 

They  think  that  thofe  in  their  alliance  muft  UQt  only  adopt  their  enmities,  but 
have  thoir  refentment  wound  up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.  And,  indeed, 
no  people  carry  their  friendlliips,  or  their  refentment,  fo  far  as  they  do.  j  and  this  i& 
what  Ihould  be  expccl:ed  from  their  peculiar  circumftances  j  for  the  Americans, 
who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee  tew. objects  and  few  perfons,  become  wonder- 
tully  attached  to  thefe  objects  and  perfons,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  vvithr 
out  feeling  themfelves  mifcrable.  Th&ir  ideas  are  too  confined  to  enable  them  to. 
entertain  juft  fentiments  of  humanity,  or  univerfal  benevolence.  But  this,  very  cir- 
cumftance,  while  it  makes  them  cruel  to  an  incredible  degree,  towards  tho,ie  with 
whom  they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to  their  particular  friendfliips,  and  to  the 
common  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe  different 
tribes  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  alliance.  Without  attending  to  this  reflefclion,  fome 
ta6ts  we  are  going  to  relate,  would,  excite  our  wonder  without  informing  our  rea- 
fon,  and  we  ihould  he  bev/ildered  in  a  number  of  particulars,  feemingly  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  without  being  fenlible  of  the  general  caufe  from  which  they 
proceed. 

' "  Having  finiflied  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  they  iffue  forth  with 
tbeii,'  faces.  blat:kQncd  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with  ftreaks  of  vermilion,  which 
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give  them  a  moft  horrid  appeanmce.  Then  Ihcy  exchange  their  cloaths  with  their 
friends,  and  dilpofe  of  ail  ilie'iv  finery  to  the  \vomen>  who  accompaJiy  them  to  a 
confiderable  dirtance,  to  receive  thofe  laft  tokens  of  eternal  friendfliip. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention,  to  give  and  to 
avoid  a  furprife ;  and  indeed  in  thofe  they  are  fupcrior  to  all  other  nations.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the  forerts,  having  their  perceptions  fliarpened 
by  keen  neceliity,  and  living  in  every  refpefcl  according  to  nature,  their  external, 
fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acutenefs  almoft  incredible,    'ihcy  can  trace  out  their  ene- 
mies, at  an  immenfe  diltance,  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires,  which  they  fmcll,  and. 
by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an  European  eye,  but 
which  they  count  and  dilfinguilh  with  the  utmoll  facility.    They  can  even  diftin- 
guith  the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  and  can  determine  the 
precife  time  when  they  paifed,  where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glaffes, 
dillinguilh  footlteps  at  all.    Thefe  circumftances,  however,  give  ihera  no  fiipe- 
riority,  becaufe  their  enemies  are  equally  Ikilful.    A"\'hen  they  go  out,  therefore, 
they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  an}  thing  by  which  they  might  run  the 
rifque  of  a  difcovery.    They  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfelves,  or  to  prepare  their 
victuals :  they  lie  clofe  to  the  ground  ail  day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night ;  and 
marching  along  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the 
tracks  of  his  own  feet,  and  of  theirs  who  preceded  him.    \\  hen  they  halt  to  re- 
freQi  themfelves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beat  up  every 
place  where  they  fufpecl:  an  enemy  to  lie  concealed.    In  this  manner  they  enter 
unawares  the  viUages  of  their  foes ;  and,  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  are  enga- 
ged  in  hunting,  maflacre  all  the  children,  women,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make 
prifoners  of  as  many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to 
their  nation.    But  when  the  enemy  is  apprifed  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in 
arras  againft  them,  they  throw  themfelves  fiat  on  the  ground  among  the  withered 
herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are  painted  to  refemble.    Then  they  allow  a 
part  to  pafs  unmolefied,  when  all- at  once,  with  a  tremendous  fliout,  rifing  up  from 
their  ambulh,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  mullcet-bullets  on  their  foes.    The  party  at- 
tacked returns  the  fame  cry.    Every  one  fhelters  himfelf  v/ith  a  tree,  and  returns 
the  fire.    Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  one  party  is  fo  much  weakened  as  to 
be  incapable  ot  tarther  refiftance.    But  if  the  force  on  each  fide  continues  nearly  . 
equal,  the  fierce  fpirit  of  the  favages,  inflamed  by  the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no 
longer  be  reftrained.    They  abandon  their  diftant  war,  they  rufli  upon  one  another 
with  clubs  and  hatchets  in  their  hands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infult- 
ing  their  enemies  with  the  bittereft  reproaches.    A  crivel  con"tbat  enfues,  death  ap- 
pears in  a  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilifcd  na- 
tions to  behold,  but  which  roufe  the  fury  of  favages.    They  trample,  they  infult 
over  the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  fcalpfrom  the  head,  wallowing  in  their  blood  like 
wild  beafts,  and  foraetimes  devouring  their  fiefli.    The  flame  rages  on  till  it  n^>eets 
with  no  refifi:ance ;  then  the  prifoners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men,  whofe  fate 
is  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have  died  in  the  field.    The  con- 
querors fet  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loll.    They  ap- 
proach in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to  their  own  village  ^  a  meflenger  is  fent 
to  announce  their  arrival ;  and  the  women,  with  frightful  Ihrieks,  come  out  to 
mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hufl-;ands.    When  tlicy  arc  arrived,,  the  chief 
relates  in  a  low  voice  to  the  elders  a  circumilantia!  iiccouut  ot  every  particular  of 
the  expedition.    The  orator  proclaims  aloud,  this- account  to  the  people,  and  as  he 
n\entions  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  fallen-,  the  flirieks  of  the  women  are  re- 
doubled.   The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  .each  is  nloft  connecled 
with  the  dcceafed.  by  blood  or  frdiendihip.    The  lall  cereiuonv  is  the  proclamaiion 
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■of  the  viflory ;  every  individual  then  forgets  his  private  misfortunes,  and  joins  m 
the  triumph  of  his  nation  ;  all  tears  are  v^^iped  from  their  eyes,  and  by  an  unac- 
countable tran-fition,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  from  the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  ex- 
travagance of  joy.  But  the  treatment  of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time  re- 
mains undecided,  is  what  chiefly  characlerjfes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  alfe61ions  or  refentments. 
United  as  they  are  in  fmall  focieties,  conne6ted  vi'ithin  themfelves  by  the  firmeft 
ties,  their  friendly  affeftions,  which  glow  with  the  moil  intenfe  warmth  within  the 
walls  of  their  own  village,  feldorn  extend  beyond  them.    They  feel  nothing  for 
tlie  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  their  refentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  injured  them,  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.    The  prifoners,  who 
have  themfelves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conquerors,  and  are 
prepared  for  them.    The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  the  cot- 
tage, where,  according  to  the  diftribution  made  by  the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered 
to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.    If  thofe  who  receive  him  have  their  houfe  weak- 
ened by  war  or  other  accidents,  they  adopt  the  captive  mto  their  family,  of  which  he 
becomes  -a  member.    But  if  they  have  no  occafion  tor  hira.  or  their  refentment  for 
the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too  high  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  connefted  with  thofe 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fentence  him  to  death.    All  thofe  who  have  met 
v,=ith  the  fame  fevcre  fentence  being  colle£led,  the  whole  nation  is  alTembled  at  the 
execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.    A  fcafFold  is  erefted,  and  the  prifoners  are 
tied  to  the  ftake,  where  they  commence  their  detith-fong,  and-prepare  for  the  en- 
fuing  fcene  of  cruelty  with  the  moft  undaunted  courage.    Their  enemies,  on  the 
other  fide,  are  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  refined  and  exquifite 
tortures.    They  begin  at  the  extremity  ot  the  captive's  body,  and  gradually  approach 
the  vital  parts.    One  plucks  out  his  niii  s  by  the  roots  ;  another  takes  a  finger  into 
his  mouth,  and  tears  otf  the  fleih  with  his  teeth ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled 
as  it  is  into  the  bowl  ot  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which  he  fmoaks  like  tobacco ;  then 
they  pound  his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  ftones ;  they  pull  off  the 
ilefli  from  the  teeth,  and  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and  gaflies  in  the  flefliy  parts 
of  his  limbs,  which  they  fear  immediately  with  red-hot  irons,  cutting,  burning, 
and  pinching  them  fucceflively    they  tear  this  flefli,  thus  mangled  and  roafted, 
bit  by  bit,  devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and  frneanng  their  faces  with  the  blood 
in  an  enthufiafm  of  fury.    "When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the  iieih,  they  twift  the 
bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and  fnapping  them,  whilft  others 
are  employed  in  pulling  and  .extending  their  limbs  in  every  way  that  can  in- 
creafe  the  torment.    This  continues  often  five  or  fix  hours  ;  and  fometimes,  fuch 
is  the  iirength  of  the  favages,  daj'S  together.    1  hen  they  frequently  unbind  him, 
to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what  new  torments  they  fhall  inflift,  and 
to  refrelh  the  ftrength  of  the  fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  a  variety  of  torture, 
often  falls  into  fo  profound  a  lethargy,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to 
awake  him,  and  renew  his  fufferings.    He  is  again  faftened  to  the  llake,  and  again 
they  renew  their  cruelty :  they  ftick  liim  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of  wood,  that 
eafily  take  fire,  but  burn  flowly ;  they  continually  run  fliarp  reeds  into  every  part 
of  his  body  ;  they  xlrag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruft  out  his  eyesj  and 
laftly,  after  having  burned  his  flefli  from  the  bones  with  flow  fires  ;  after  having 
fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  one  wound  3  after  having  mutilated  his  face 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  carries  nothing  human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  fkin 
from  the  head,  and  poured  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked 
fkull,  they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch,  who,  blind  and  ftaggering  with  pain  and. 
weaknefs,  affaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  liones,  now  up,  now 
down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  ftep,  reels  hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the 
chiefs,  whether  out  of  compaflion,  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with 
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a  dub  or  dagger.  The  body  is  then  put  into  a  kettle^  and  this  atrocious  employ- 
ment is  fucceeded  by  a  feall:  as  atrocious. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and  transform- 
ed into  fomething  worfe  than  turies,  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  fcene  of  horror  ^ 
while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit  round,  the  ftake,,  fmoking  and  look- 
ing on  without  the  leart  emotion.  What  is  moll;  extraordinary,  the  fufferer  himfelf, 
in  the  little  intervals  of  his  torments,  fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  con- 
verfes  with  his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  execution,  there  feems  a  conteft  which  iliall  exceed,  they  in  infiicliag  the 
molt  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them,  with  a  firmnefs  and  conftancy  almofl 
incredible  :  not  a  groan,  not  a.  figh,  not  a  diftortion  of  countenance  is  perceivable 
he  poifefles  his  mind  entirely  in  the  midlf  of  his  torments;  he  recounts  his  own 
exploits  ;  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  he  has  inflicted  upon  their  countrymen, 
and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death  ;  and,  though  his 
reproaches  exafperate  them  to  a  periect  madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues 
his  infults  even-  of  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  pointing  out  more 
exquifite  metliods,  and  more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflicted.  The  wo^ 
men  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  indian 
not  to  difplay  it,  as  it  w'ould  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer  as  an  Indian. 
Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  an.  early  inftitution,  and  a  ferocious  thirft  of 
glory.  I  arn  brave  and  intrepid,  exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormentors  ; 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures;  thofe  vjho  fear  them  are  cowards;  they  ars 
lefs  than  women  ;  life4s^-nothing  to  thofe  that  have  courage  :  may  my  enemies  be  confounded 
imch  defpair  and  rage  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood  to  the  laf 
drop  ! 

i  hefe  circumftanees  of  cruelty,  which  fo  exceedingly  degrade  human  nature,, 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  Ihevv,  in  the  ftrongelt 
light,  to  what  an  inconceivable  degree  of  barbarity  the  paffions  of  men  may  be 
carried,  when  let  loofe  from  the  government  of  reafon,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
di6laies  of  Chriftianity,  the  only  religion  that  teaches  compafiion  ever  to  our  ene- 
mies. 

Nothing  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  as  1  have  already  obferved,  forms  a  ftronger- 
contraft  than  this  cruelty  ot  the  favages-  towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  vrar, 
and  the  warmth  of  their  affetfion  towards  their  friends,  who  confilt  of  all  thofe 
who  live  in  the  fame  village,  or. are  in  alliance  with  it:  among  thefe  all  things  are- 
common ;  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part  arile  from  their  not  poflbfiing  very  di- 
fiinft  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ftrength  of 
their  attachment;  becaufe,  in  every  thing  elfe,  with  their  lives  as  well  as  their  for- 
tunes, they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends.    Their  houfes,  their  provifion,  even 
their  young  women,  are  not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft-    Has  any  one  of  their  neigh- 
bours fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  ?  Has  his  harveft  failed  ?  or  is  his  houfe  burned?; 
Thefe  misfortunes  are  fpeedily  compenfated  by,the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his- 
fellow-citizens;  but  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately 
offended,  the  American  is  implacable.   He  conceals  his  rcfentmeiit ;  he  appears  re- 
conciled, until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprife  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an 
horrible  revenge.    No  length  of  time  is  fufticient  to  allay  his  fury ;  no  diltance  of 
place  great  enough  to  proteft.  its  object ;  he  crolTes  the  ftcepcft  mountains,  he 
pierces  the  moft  imprafticable  forefts,  and  travcrfes  the  moft  hideous  bogs  and  de-- 
ierts  for  feverai  hundreds  of  miles ;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fa-- 
.tigue  of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirfl,  with  patience  and 
cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  moft. 
il-iocking  barbarities;  even  to  the  eating  of  his  fleili.    To  fuch  extremes  do  the  Indi- 
ans 
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aiis  pitfli  tlicli-  fricndfliii)  or  tlieir  enmity  ;  and  fudi  iwdfeed',  in  g'enerrr-l'j  is,  tl^c  eha- 
racier  of  all  llrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  WG  have  faid  refpeci-iHg  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  picture,  did  we 
omit  obfervingi  the  force  of  their  friendlhip,  which  principally  appears  by  the  treat- 
ment of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  tlie  fociety  is  cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the 
whole:  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand  ceremonies  are  pracfifed,  denoting  the  m oft 
lively  forrow.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  remarkable,  as  it  difcovers  both-  the  height  and 
continuance  of  their  grief,  is  what  they  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feaft  of 
fouls.  The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appointed  by  public  order  ;  and  nothing  is 
omitted,  that  it  may  be  celebrated  with  the  utmoil  formality.  The- neighbouring 
tribes  are  invited  to  be  prefent.  At  this  time,  all  wdio  hav-e  died  fince  the  laft 
folcmn  occafion  (which  is  renewed  every  ten  years  among  fome  tribes-,  and  every 
t'ight  among  others),  are  taken  out  of  their  graves ;  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at 
the  greateft  diftancc  from  the  villages  arc  diligently  fought  for,  and  brought  to  this 
great  rendezvous  of  carcafes. 

It,,  is' not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  difinterment.  I  cannot 
defcribe  it  in  a  more  lively  nranner  than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  moft  authentic  account  of  thofe  nations. 

Without  queftion,  favs  he,  the  opening  of  thefe  tombs- difplays  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  fcenes  that  can  be  conceived  :  this  humbling  portrait  of  human  mifeiy,  in 
which  death  is  painted  in  a  thoufand  various  (liapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveiaf  car- 
cafes,  according  to  the  degree  inwdiich  corruption  has  prevailed  over  them,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered  ;  others 
have  a  fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones  ;  fome  look  as  'if  they  were  baked  and 
fmoked,  without  any  appearance  of  rottcnnefs  :  fome  are  juft  turning  towards  the 
point  of  putrefaction  ;  whilft  others-  arc  all  fwarming  with' w^orms-,  and  drowned  in 
corruption.  I  know  not  which  ought  to  ftrikeus  moft,  the  horror  of  fo  lliockinga 
iight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affection  of  thefe  poor  people  towards  their  departed 
friends  ;  for  nothing  defervcs  our  admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligejice  and 
attention  with  which  they  difcharge  tliis  melancholy  duty  of  their  tendernefs  :  ga- 
tlicring  up  Cc.rctu^ly  even  the  fnalleft  bones;  handling  the  carcafles,  difguftful  as 
they  are  vritli  e\  ery  thing  lo;ithfome,  cleanling  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying 
them  upon  tlieir  ihoiflders  tlirough  tirefome  iourneys  ot  feveral  days,  without  fut- 
fering  iiny  otiior  emotions  to  arife  than  thjofe  of  regret  for  having  lolt  perfons  who 
were  fo  dear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and  fo  lamented  in  their  death. 

They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,,  where  they  prepare  a  feaft  in- honour  of 
tile  dead  ;  during  which  their  great  actions  are  celebrated,  and  all  the  tender  inter- 
courfes  which  took  place  between  them  and  their  friends  are  pioufly  called  to  mind. 
The  ftrangcrs,  vA\o  have  come  foraetimes  many  hundred  miles  to  be  prefent' on  the 
occalion,  join  in  tender  condolence  ;  and  the  women,  by  frightful  Ibrieks,  demon- 
ftrate  that  they  are  pierced  with  the  lharp eft  forrow.  Then  the  dead  bodies  are 
carried  from  their  refpefclive  cabins^or  general  reinterment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in 
the  ground,  an.d  thither,  at  a  certain  time,  each  perfon,  attended  by  his  family  and 
friends,  marches  in  folemn  filence,, bearing  the  remains  ot  a  fon,  a  father,  or  a  bro- 
ther. When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dead  bodies,  or  the  duft  of  thofe  which  were 
quite  corrupted,  are  depofited  in  the  pit:  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks- out  anew; 
Whatever  they  poftefs  moft  valuable  is  interred  with  the  dead.  The  ftrangers  are 
not  wanting  in  their  genetofity,  and  confer  thofe  prefents  which  they  have  brought 
along  with  them  for  the  purpofe.  Then  all  prefent  go  down  into  the  pit;  and  every 
one  takes  a  little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  preferve  with  the  moft  reli- 
gious care.    The  bodies,  ranged  in  order,  are  covered  with  entire  new  furs,  and 
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over  thefe  with  bark,  on  which  they  throw  ftones,  wood  and  earth.  Then  taking 
their  laft  farewel,  they  return  each  to  his  own  cabin. 

We  have  mentioned,  that  in  this  ceremony  the  favages  offer,  as  prefents  to  the 
dead,  whatever  they  value  moft  highly.  This  cuftom,  which  is  univerfal,  ariles 
from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immortality  of  tlie  foul.  They  believe  this  doftrine  moll 
firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet  of  their  religion.  When  the  foul  is  feparated 
from  the  body  of  their  friends,  they  conceive  that  it  ftill  continues  to  hover  around 
it,  and  to  require  and  take  delight  in  the  fame  things  with  which  it  formerly  was 
pleafed.  After  a  certain  time,  however,  it  torfakes  this  dreary  manfion,  and  departs 
far  weftward  into  the  land  of  fpirits.  They  have  even  gone  lb  far  as  to  make  a  di- 
llindlion  between  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  other  world  ;  fome,  they  imagine,  particu- 
larly thofe  who  in  their  life-time  have  been  fortunate  in  war,  poflefs  a  high  degree 
of  happinefs,  have  a  place  for  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  never  fails,  and  enjoy  all 
fenfual  delights,  without  labouring  hard  in  order  to  procure  them.  The  fouls  of 
thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  happen  to  be  conquered  or  llain  in  war,  are  extremely 
niiferable  after  death. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  charafter,  gives  a 
ftrong  bias  to  their  religion.  Arefkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle,  is  revered  as  the  great 
deity  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  before  they  go  into  the  field;  and  accord- 
ing as  his  difpolition  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  them,  they  conclude  that  they 
lhall  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  nations  worihip  the  fun  and  moon ;  among 
others  there  are  a  number  of  traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
hiftory  of  the  gods :  traditions  which  refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are 
more  inconliftent  and  infinitely  lefs  agreeable.  But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  cha- 
ratler  of  the  Indians  ;  and  except  when  they  have  fome  immediate  occafion  for  tlie 
alliftance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfliip.  Like  all  rude  nations, 
however,  they  are  llrongly  addicted  to  fuperilition.  They  believe  in  the  exiftence 
of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or  fpirits,  who  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals 
and  produce  all  our  happinefs  or  mifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  particular, 
that  our  difeafes  proceed ;  and  it  is  to  the  good  genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure. 
The  minirters  of  the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phyficians  among 
the  favages.  Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  by  the  good  genii,  moft 
commonly  in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events ;  they  are  called  in, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  whether  the  patients  will  recover, 
and  in  what  manner  they  muil  be  treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  fimple 
in  their  fyftem  of  phytic,  and  in  almoft  every  difeafe,  dire£l  the  juggler  to  the  fame 
remedy.  The  patient  is  inclofed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a  ftone 
red  hot ;  on  this  they  throw  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour 
and  his  own  fweat.  Then  they  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio,  and  plunge  him  fud- 
denly  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method,  which  deftroys  many  lives,  often 
periorms  very  extraordinary  cures.  The  jugglers  have  likewife  the  ufe  of  fome 
fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  all  the  favages  are  dexterous  in  curing  wouiids 
by  the  application  of  herbs.  But  the  power  of  thefe  remedies  is  always  attributed 
to  the  magical  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  adminiftered. 

It  fliould  be  obferved  by  the  reader,  that  the  particulars  which  have  juft  been 
mentioned  concerning  the  manner  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  relate  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  North  America.  The  manners  and  general  chara£teriftics  of  great  part 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  America  were  very  different.  On  the  firfi: 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  their  difcoverers  found  them  to 
be  in  many  particulars  very  unlike  the  generality  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  he- 
mifphere.  '  Ihej  were  different  in  their  features  and  complexions  3  they  were  not 
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only  averfe  to  toll,  but  feemed  incapable  of  it;  and  when  roufed  by  force  from- 
their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  funk  under  talks  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed  with  eafe.  This  feeble- 
nefs  of  conftitution  feemed  almoil  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ame- 
rica, The  Spaniards  were  alfo  (truck  with  the  fmallnefs  of  their  appetite  for  food. 
The  conftitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their  opinion,  the 
abftinence  of  the  moft  mortified  hermits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appetite 
of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans  infatiably  voracious  ;  and  they  affirm- 
ed, that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a  day  than  was  fufficient  for  ten 
Americans.  But  though  the  demands  of  the  native  Americans  for  food  were  very 
fparing,  fo  limited  was  their  agriculture,  that  they  hardly  raifed  what  was  fuf- 
-  Sclent  for  their  own  confumption.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America 
confined  their  induftry  to  rearing  a  few  plants,  which,  in  a  rich  and  warm  climate, 
were  eafily  trained  to  maturity;  but  if  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in  any  diftrift,  fuch 
a  fmall  addition  of  fupernumerary  mouths  foon  exhaufted  their  fcanty  ftores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine.  The  inhabitants  of  South,  compared  with  thofe  of  North 
America,  arc  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigorous  in  the  elforts  of 
their  minds,  of  a  gentle  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more  enll^ved  by  pleafure,  and  deeper 
funk  in  indolence. 


A  General  Description  of  A  M  E  R  I  C  A. 

THIS  great  wellern  continent,  frequently  denominated  the  New  WorlDj. 
extends  from  the  8oth  degree  North,  to  the  56th  degree  South  latitude  ; 
and,  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th  to  the  136th  degree  of  Weft  lonr 
gitude  from  London;  ftretching  between  8.  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in 
its  greateft  breadth,  3690.  It  polTeffes  part  of  both  hemifpheres,  has  two  fummers, 
and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  which  the  earth  affords, 
and  is  wafned  by  the  two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic,  which 
divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.  To  the  weft  it  has  the  Pacific,  or  great 
South-Sea,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  does, 
carry  on  a  direft  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  com-r 
pofed  of  two  great  continents,  one  on  the  North,  the  other  on  the  South,  which 
are  joined  by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  ifthmus  1500  miles 
long,  and  in  one  part,  at  Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow,  as  to  make  the  com- 
munication betv/een  the  two  oceans  by  no  means  difficult,  being,  only  60  miles 
over.  In  the  great  gulf,  which  is  formed  between  the  ifthmus  and  the  northern 
and  fouthern  continents,  lie  a  multitude  of  illands,  many  of  them  large,  moft 
of  them  fertile,  and  denominated  the  Weft  Indies,  in  contradiftinQioii  to  the 
countries  and  illands  of  Afia,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are  called, 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

Before  we  begin  to  treat  of  feparate  countries  in  their  order,  we  muft,  according 
to  juft  method,  take  notice  of  thofe  mountains  and  rivers,  which  difdain,  as  it 
were,  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular  provinces,  and  extend  over  a 
great  part  of  the  continent.  For  though  America  in  general  be  not  a  mountainous 
-eountry,  it  has  the  greateft  mountains,  in'  the  world  *.    In  South  America,  the 

Andes, 


*  Dr.  Robertfon  obferves,  that  "  the  moun-  thofe  in  the  other  divifions  of  the  globe.  Even 
tains  of  America  are  much  fuperior  in  Jieight  'to     the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  bs  confidered  as, 
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Andes,  or  Cordilleras,  run  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  coafl:  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  They  exceed  in  length  any  chain  of  mountains  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe  j  extending  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  they 
divide  the  whole  fouthern  part  of  America,  and  run  a  length  of  4300  miles. 
Their  height  is  as  remarkable  as  their  length  ;  for,  though  in  part  within  the  torrid 
zone,  they  are  conftantly  covered  with  fnow  *.  In  North  America,  which  is  chieHy 
compofed  of  gentle  afcents,  or  level  plains,  we  know  of  no  conliderable  moun- 
tains, except  thofe  towards  the  pole,  and  that  long  ridge  which  lies  on  the  back 
of  the  American  States,  feparating  them  from  Canada  and  Louifiana,  which  we  call 
the  Apalachian,  or  Allegany  mountains ;  if  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  mountain, 
which  upon  one  fide  is  extremely  lofty,  but  upon  the  other  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  reft  of  the  country. 

America  is,  without  queftion,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  beft  watered  ;  and 
that  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  life,  and  all  thepurpofes  of  fertility,  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  trade  and  the  intercourfe  of  each  part  witii  the  others.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, fuch  is  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  tlie  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  thofe  vaft 
tracts  of  country,  fituated  beyond  the  Apalachian  mountains,  at  an  immenfe  and 
unknown  diftance  from  the  ocean,  are  watered  by  inland  feas,  called  the  Lakes  of 
Canada,  v%"hich  not  only  communicate  with  each  other,  but  give  rife  to  feveral  great 
rivers,  particularly  the  Milhfippi,  running  from  north  to  fouth  till  it  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  courfe,  including  its  turnings,  of  4500  miles,  and  receiving 
in  its  progrefs  the  vaft  tribute  of  the  Illinois,  the  Miffouri,  the  Ohio,  and  other 
great  rivers,  not  inferior  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube ;  and  on  the  north,  the  river 
b't.  Laurence,  running  a  contrary  courfe  from  the  Milhfippi,  till  it  empties  itfelf  into 
the  ocean  near  Newfoundland  ;  all  of  them  being  almoft  navigable  to  their  heads, 
lay  open  the  immenfe  recelTes  of  this  great  continent,  and  afford  fuch  an  inlet 
for  commerce,  as  muft  produce  the  greateft  advantage,  whenever  the  country  ad- 
jacent ftiall  come  to  be  fully  inhabited,  and  by  an  induftrious  and  civilifed  people. 
The  eaftern  fide  of  North  America,  belides  the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Delaware, 
Sufquehanna,  and  Potowmack,  fupplies  feveral  others  of  great  depth,  length,  and 
commodious  navigation  :  hence  many  parts  of  the  fettlements  arefo  advantageoufly 
interfered  with  navigable  rivers  and  creeks,  that  the  planters,  without  exaggera- 
tion, may  be  faid  to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his  door. 

South  America  is,  if  poiTible,  in  this  refpeil:  even  more  fortunate.  It  fup- 
plies the  two  largeft  rivers  in  the  world,  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  R^o 
de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  river.  The  firft  rifing  in  Peru,  not  far  from  the  South 
Sea,  paffes  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  between  Brafil  and  Gui- 
ana, after  a  courfe  of  more  than  3000  miles,  in  which  it  receives  a  prodigious 
number  of  great  and  navigable  rivers.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  rifes  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  having  its  ftrength  gradually  augmented  by  an  acceffion 
of  many  powerful  ftreams,  difcharges  itfelf  with  fuch  vehemence  into  the  fea, 
as  to  make  its  tafte  frefh  for  many  leagues  from  land.  Belides  thefe,  there 
are  other  rivers  in  South  America,  of  which  the  Oronoque  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable. 


the  bafe  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther  above 
the  fea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  ftu- 
pendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  extent  than  elevation,  rifes  in  different  places 
more  than  one  third  above  the  Pike  of  Teneriffe, 
once  thought  to  be  the  higheli:  land  in  the  ancient 
hemifphere.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  faid  to 
hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds ;  the  florms  often 
roll,  and  the  thunder  burfts  below  their  fummits, 


which,  though  expofcd  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the 
centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  ever- 
lafting  faows." 

*  Chimbcrazo,  the  highefl  of  the  Andes,  is 
20,608  feet ;  of  this  about  24C0  icet  from  the 
fummit  are  always  covered  v.-it'i  fnow.  Carazon 
was  afcended  by  the  French  afironomers,  Jind  is 
faid  to  be  15,800  feet  high. 

5  U  2  A  countiy, 
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A  country,  of  fuch  vaft  extent  on  eaeh  fide  of  the  equator,  muft  necefTarily  have 
a  variety  of  foils  as  well  as  climates.  It  is  a  treafary  of  Nature,  producing  moft 
of  the  metals,  minerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater  quantities  and  higher  per- 
fe£lion.  The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch  immenfe 
quantities  of  thofe  precious  metals,  that  they  are  become  much  more  common,  fa 
that  the  gold  and  filver  of  Europe  now  bear  little  proportion  to  the  high  price  fet 
upon  them  before  the  difcovery  of  America. 

This  country  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amcthyfts,  and  other 
rare  ftones,  which,  by  being  brought  in  great  quantities  into  Europe,  have  alia 
fallen  in  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the  production  of  Spanifli  America, 
may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  commodities,  which,  though  of  lefs  price, 
are  of  much  greiter  ufc ;  and  many  of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the 
Britifli  empire  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of  co- 
chineal, indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vitai,  rice,  ginger, 
cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red-wood,  the  bal- 
fams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in  medicine  the  Jefuit's  bark, 
mechoacan,  faffafras,  farfaparilla,  caflia,  tamarinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergrife,  and  a 
great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and  plants,  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America^ 
we  were  either  entire  ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Afia 
and  Africa,  through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  engrolfed 
the  trade  of  the  eaftern  world. 

This  continent  has  alfa  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits,  which  here  grow  wild 
to  great  perfe6tion  ;  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary, 
medicinal,  and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants  ;  and  fo  fertile  is  the  foil,  that 
many  exotic  productions  are  nourifhed  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  their  native 
ground. 

Though  the  Indians  (till  live  in  the  quiet  polTeffion  of  many  large  trafls,  Ame- 
rica, fo  tar  as  generally  known,  is  chiefly  claimed,  and  divided  into  colonies,  by 
three  European  nations,  the  Spaniards,  Englifti,  and  Portuguefe,  The  Spaniards, 
as  they  firft  difcovered  it,  have  the  largeft  and  richeft  portion,  extending  from 
New  Mexico  and  Louifiana  in  North  America,  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  in  the 
South  Sea,  except  the  large  province  of  Brafil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal  5 
for  though  the  French  and  Dutch  have  fome  forts  upon  Surinam  and  Guiana, 
they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the  foutherii 
continent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  moft  confiderable  proprietor  of  America  was  Great  Britain, 
who  derived  her  claim  to  North  America  from  the  firft  difcovery  of  that  conti- 
nent by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  anno  1497,  about  fix  years 
after  the  difcovery  of  South  America  by  Columbus,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  This  country  , was  in  general  called  Newfoundland,  a  name  which  is 
now  appropriated  folely  to  an  ifland  upon  its  coaft.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
we  made  an  attempt  to  fettle  this  country.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  uncommon 
genius,  and  a  brave  commander,  firft  Ihewed  the  way  by  planting  a  colony 
in  the  fouthern  part,  which  he  called  Virginia,  in  honour  of  his  miftrefs,  queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  French,  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1763, 
laid  a  claim  to,  and  actually  poifefled  Canada  and  Louifiana,  comprehending  all 
that  extenfive  inland  country,  reaching  from  Hudfon's  Bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexi- 
co and  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name  on  the  fouth ;  regions  which  all  Europe  could 
iiot  people  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages.    But  no  territory,  however  extenfive,  no 

8  empire. 
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empire,  however  boundlefs,  could  gratify  tlie  ambition  of  that'  afpiring  nation 
hence,  under  the  molt  folemn  treaties,  they  continued  in  a  ftate  of  hollility,  making 
gradual  advances  upon  the  back  ot  our  fettiements,  and  rendering  their  acquili- 
tions  more  fecure  and  permanent  by  a  chain  of  forts,  well  fupplied  with  all  the 
hnplements  of  war.  At  the  {anae  time  they  laboured  inceffantly  to  gain  the 
friendihip  of  the  Indians,  by  various  arts,  even  by  intermarriages,  and  not  only  trained 
them  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  but  infufed  into  thefe  favages  the  moll  unfavourable  no- 
tions of  the  Englilh.  The  Britifli  colonies  thus  hemmed  in,  and  confined  to  a  Hip  of 
land  along  the  fea-coaft,  by  an  ambitious  and  powerful  nation,  the  rivals  of  Great 
Britain,  began  in  175-5  to  take  the  alarm.  The  Britilh  empire  in  America,  vet  in 
its  infancy,  was  threatened  with  a  total  diflblution.  The  colonics,  in  their  diftrefs, 
called  aloud  on  the  mother-country.  The  bulwarks  and  the  thunder  of  En<^- 
]and  were  fcnt  to  their  relief,  accompanied  with  powerful  armies,  well  appointed, 
and  ably  commanded.  A  long  war  fucceeded,  which  ended  glorioufly  for  Great 
Britain  :  for  after  much  blood  wasfpilt,  and  every  inch  of  ground  bravely  difputed, 
the  French  were  not  only  driven  from  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  but  obliged 
to  relinquilh  all  that  part  of  Louifiana,  lying  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miflifippi. 

Thus,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  and  with  the  lofs  of  many  brave  men,  our  colo- 
nies were  preferved,  fecured,  and  extended  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  bounds  of  our  empire  in  North  America,  to  the  northern  and  weft-- 
ern  fides ;  for  to  the  northward,  it  Ihould  feem  that  we  might  have  extended  our 
claims  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf  3  nor  did  any  nation  feem  inclined  to  difpute  the  pro- 
perty of  this  northernmoft  country  with  us.  If  we  had  chofen  to  take  our  ftand 
upon  the  northern  extremity,  and  look  towards  the  fouth,  we  had  a  territory  ex^ 
tending  in  that  afpeft,  from  the  pole  to  Cape  Florida  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  North 
lat.  2 5,  and  confequently  near  4000  miles  long,  in  a  direft  line ;  vvhich  was  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  included  the  moft  temperate  climates  of  this  new  world,  and 
fuch  as  are  beft  faited  to  Britifli  conftitutions.  To  the  weftward,  our  boundaries 
reached  to  the  nations  unknown  even  to  ihe  native  Indians  of  Canada.  But  our 
American  dominions  have  been  greatly  abridged  by  the  conteft  between  the  mo  - 
ther-country  and  the  colonies,  which,  after  eight  years'  continuance,  with  a  great 
expence  of  treafure  and  blood,  ended  in  the  eftabliifhment  of  a  new  republic,, 
fiyled  "  The  Thirteen  United  States  of  America."  This  country  is  waflied  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  the  Miffifippi,  the  lakes  of  Canada-, 
and  other  great  bodies  of  water,  which  fertilife  and  enrich  its  northern  and  weftern. 
boundaries,  as  well  as  the  interior  parts. 

The  multitude  of  iflands,  which  lie  between  the  two  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  are  divided  among  the  Spaniards,  Englifli,  and  French.-  The 
Dutch  indeed  poffefs  three  or  four  fmall  iflands,  which,  in  any  other  hands,  would 
be  of  no  confequence  ;  and  the  Danes  have  one  or  two  :  but  they  hardly  deferve 
to  be  named  among  the  proprietors  of  America.  France  has  ceded  the  fmall 
ifland  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  Sweden,  We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  particular 
provinces,  beginning,  according  to  our  method,  with  the  north:  but  as  Labrador, 
or  New  Britain,  and  the  country  round  Hudfon's  Bay,  with  fhofe  vail  regions  to*- 
wards  the  pole,  are  little  known,  we  can  only  include  within  the  following  Table 
the  colonies  that  have  been  formed  into  regular  governments,,  which  bring  us  to 
the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
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A  SUMMARY  VIEW  of  the  FIRST  SETTLEMENTS  of 
NORTH     A  M  E  .R  I  C  A. 


Names  of  Places. 

Quebec 
Virginia 
Newfoundland 
New  York  7 
New  Jerfey  j 

Plymouth 

New  Hamplhire 

Delaware  \ 
Pennfylvania  j 
Maffachufetts  Bay 

Maryland 
Conne£licut 
Rhode  Ifland 

New  Jerfey 

South  Carolina 
Pennfylvania 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 
Kentucky 

Vermont 

Territory  N.  W.  of 
Ohio  river 


When  fettled. 


June  ID, 
June 

-  about 


-    about  - 


i6oS 
1609 
1610 

1614 

1630 

1623 

1627 
1628 
1633 

1635 

1635 

1664 

i66g 
1.683 

1738 

1732 
1773 

1777 

1787 


By  whom. 

By  the  French. 

By  Lord  de  la  War. 

By  governor  John  Guy. 

By  the  Dutch. 

f  By  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congre- 
\  gation, 

J  By  a  fmall  Englifh  colony  near  the 
\     mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Fi^ 

By  capt.  John  Endicot  and  company, 
f  By  lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 
\  Roman  catholics, 
f  By  Mr.  Fenwick  at  Saybrook,  near 
\  the  mouth  of  Connefticut  river, 
y  By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his 
\     perfecuted  brethren. 

i Granted  to  the  duke  of  York  by 
Charles  II.  and  made  a  diftinfl 
government,    and    fettled  fome 
time  before  this  by  the  Engllfli. 
By  governor  Sale, 
f  By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 
\  Quakers. 

J  Eredted  into  a  feparate  government, 
\     fettled  before  by  the  Englifli. 

By  general  Oglethorpe. 

By  col.  Daniel  Boon, 
f  By  emigrants  from  ConnedVicut  and 
\     other  parts  of  New-England. 

By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 
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Colonies. 

Length 

Breadth 

Sq.  Miles. 

Chief  Towns. 

]3jfl.  and  beai'. 
from  London. 

Belongs  to 

New  Britain 

850 
600 

75° 

318,750 

Great  Britain 

Province  of  Quebec 

200 

100,000 

Quebec 

Ditto 

NcA'  Scotland  | 

i^w"  R  pn  n  i  w  » 

350 

250 

57,0.0 

Halifax 
Shflbnrnc 

Ditto 

New  Englnnd 

55° 

200 

87,000 

Bofton 

2760  W. 

United  States 

New  York 

300 

150 

24,000 

New  York 

Ditto 

New  Jerley 

160 
300 

60 

10.000 

Perth  .-imboy 

Ditto 

Peniilvlvania  ' 

240 

I  i;,ooo 

Pliiladelphia 

Ditto 

Mar^  land 

140 

135 

12, coo 

Annapolis 

Diito 

V  irginia 

240 

80,000 

\\  iUiamlbuii^h 

Ditto 

North  Carolina  1 
South  Carolina  > 
Georgia  ) 

7Q0 

3S0 

1 1 0,000 

Edenton 
Charles-town 
Savanna' 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Eaft  Florida  | 
Weft  Florida  j 

>  500 

100,000 

St.  Auoiifliiie 
Penfacola 

Spain 
Ditto 

Louiliana 

1200 

645 

5i6,ouo 

New  Orleans 

4080  S.  W. 

Ditto 

New  Mexico  and  ) 
California  j 

3000 

i  000 

600,000 

St.  Fee 
St.  Juan 

4420  S.'  w. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Mexico,  or  New 
Spain 

2000 

600 

318,000 

fllexico 

4900  s,  w. 

Ditto 

The  United  States 
BRITLSH  POSSESSIONS  in 
NORTH  AMERICA, 


Province  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunfwick  — 


338,000  Sq.  Miles. 
|-  1 57,000  Sq.  Miles.- 


Grand  Divifions  of  S  O  U  T  H  A  M  E  R  I  C  A. 


Nations. 

Length 

Bread. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Chief  Cities. 

Did.  and  bear, 
from  London. 

Belono's  to 

Terra  Fiima 

1 400 

700 

700,000 

Panama 

4650  S.  W. 

Spain 

Peru 

i8oo 

600 

970,000 

Lima 

5520  s.  w. 

Ditto 

Amazonia,  a  very  large  country,  but  little  known  to  the  Europeans,  1300  L.  960  B. 

Guiana 

780 

480 

250.000 

Surinam 
Cayenne 

3840  S.  w. 

Dutch 
French 

Brafil 

2500 

700 

940,100 

S.  bebailian 

6000  s,  w. 

Portug-al 

Parag.  or  La  Plata 

1 500 

1000 

1,000,000 

Buen.  Ay  res 

6040  s.  w. 

Spain 

Chiii  1200 

500 

306,000 

St.  Jago 

6600  s.  W.  1 

Spain 

Terra  Magella-  1 
nica,  or  Pata-  > 
gonia  J 

1400 

460 

325,000 

The  Spaniards  took  poffeffion  of  it,  but  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  fettle  there. 
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The 


principal  IsiAiJDs  of  NORTH   AMERICA  belonging  to  the 

Europeans  are. 


3^ 


S 

<: 


o 


o 

12; 

a 

U 

o 


C3 

.S 

c 


ihands. 

Length 

Bread. 

Square 
Miles. 

Cnier  1  owns. 

Belongs  to 

Newfoundland 

3  SO 

200 

35,500 

Placentia 

Great  Britain 

Cape  J^reton 

I  iO 

80 

4,000 

Louifburg 

Ditto 

St.  John's 

6o 

30 

500 

Charlotte-Town ' 

Ditto 

The  Bermuda  Illes 

20,ooo  acres 

40 

St.  George 

Ditto 

The  Bahama  jiles 

very  munerous 

Nalfau 

Ditto 

Jamaica 

140 

60 

6,000 

Kingfton 

Ditto 

Barbadoes 

21 

14 

140 

Bridgetown 

Ditto 

St.  Chrillopher's 

20 

7 

80 

Baile-terre 

Ditto 

Antigua 

20 

20 

100 

St.  John's 

Ditto 

Nevis  and  Mont-  ) 

each  of  thefe  is 

C  harles-To  wn 

Ditto 

ferrat  J 

18  circum. 

Plymouth 

Ditto 

Barbuda 

20 

12 

60 

Ditto 

Angiiilla 

30 

10 

60 

Ditto 

Dominica 

28 

13 

150 

Ditto 

St.  Vincent 

24. 

18 

150 

Kinglton 

Ditto 

Granada 

30  - 

 \i_ 

150 

St.  George's 

Ditto 

Cuba 

700 

90 

38,400 

Havannah 

Spain 

Hifpaniola,  or  St.  7 

450 

150 

36,300 

St.  Domingo 

Do.  and  France  * 

100 

49 

3,200 

L  \)\.  \.\J  X\.i^\J 

Spsin 

1  !■  1  rn  n  a  CI 

90 

60 

St  Tnfenh 

Ditto 

40 

24 

Martinico 

60 

30 

300 

St.  Peter's 

France  * 

Guadaloupe 

45 

38 

250 

BaOe-terre 

Ditto  * 

St.  Lucia 

23 

12 

90 

Ditto  * 

Tobago 

32 

9 

loS 

Ditto 

St.  Bartholomew  i 
Defeada,  and  > 
Marigalanta  J 

all  of  them  in- 
confiderable. 

Ditto  t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

St.  Eiiftatia 

29  circum. 

The  Bay 

Dutch 

Curartbii 

10 

342 

Ditto 

St.  Thomas 

1  5  circum. 

Denmark 

St.  Croix 

30 

ID 

Bafle  End 

Ditto 

■  BRITISH  ISLANPS  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,   -   46,930  Square  Miles. 

*  In  the  prefent  war  with  France  (i  795)  fome  precifion  to  whom  they  belong,  until  the  termina- 

«f  thefe  .iflands,  and  parts  of  others,  have  repeatedly  tion  of  hoftilities. 

•changed  their  maflers.    But  as  the  events  of  war        f  Lately  ceded  to  Sweden  by  France, 
are  uncertain,  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  with  anj 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  §50  I  bet„,een  I  5°  70  north  latitude,  l  ,,0.,.^ 
Breadth  750  S  I  30  and  100  weft  longitude. i  3'^'7bO- 

NEW  BRITAIN,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  commonly 
called  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  comprehending  Labrador,  now  North 
and  South  Wales,  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands,  and  frozen  feas,  about  the 
pole,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  Eaft  j  by  the  Bay  and  river  of 
St.  Laurence,  and  Canada,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  Weft. 

Mountains.]  The  tremendous  high  mountains  in  this  country  towards  the 
north,  their  being  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  and  the  winds  blowing  from  thence 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  occafion  a  degree  of  cold  in  the  winter,  over  all  this 
country,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  the  fame 
latitude. 

Rivers,  bays,  straits,!     Thefe  are  numerous,  and  take  their  names  gene- 
AND  CAPES.  3  rally  from  the  Englifli  navigators  and  commanders 

by  whom  they  were  firft  difcovered :  the  principal  bay  is  that  of  Hudfon,  which 
includes  feveral  others  ;  the  principal  ftraits  are  thofe  of  Hudfon,  Davis,  and 
Belleifle;  and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Moofe,  Severn,  Rupert,  Nelfon,  and  Black 
River. 

Soil  AND  produce.]  This  country  is  extremely  barren  ;  to  the  northward  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  even  the  hardy  pine-tree  is  feen  no  longer,  and  the  cold  womb  of 
the  earth  is  incapable  of  any  better  produftion  than  fome  miferable  ftirubs.  Every 
kind  of  European  feed,  committed  to  the  earth  in  this  inhofpitable  climate,  has  hi- 
therto periflied ;  but  perhaps  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  climate.  All  this  feverity,  and  long 
continuance  of  winter,  and  the  confequent  barrennefs  of  the  earth,  is  experienced 
in  the  latitude  of  fifty-two ;  in  the  temperate  latitude  of  Cambridge. 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  the  moofe  deer,  flags,  rein  deer,  bears,  tygers,  buffaloes, 
wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  ermins,  wild  cats,  and 
hares.  Of  the  feathered  kind  they  have  geefe,  buftards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all 
manner  of  wild  fowls.  Of  fifli,  there  are  whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod-fifli,  and  a  white 
filli  preferable  to  herrings ;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frefli  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp, 
and  trout.  There  have  been  taken  at  Port  Nelfon,  in  one  feafon,  ninety  thoufand 
partridges,  which  are  here  as  large  as  hens,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  hares. 

All  the  animals  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with  a  ciofe,  foft,  warm  fur.  In 
fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral 
animals ;  when  tbat  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three  months,  they  all 
affume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  fort  of  bcafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are 
of  the  colour  of  the  fnow;  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is 
a  furprifing  phenomenon.  But  what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  ought  to  draw 
the  moft  inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence, 
is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  England  that  have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's  Bay, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired 
a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair,  than  they  had  originally. 
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Before  we  advance  farther  in  the  defcrlption  of  America,  It  may  be  proper  to 
obferve  in  general,  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  this  new  world  are  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  old  ;  even  fuch  as  are  carried  from  hence  to-breed  there,  are  often  found  to  de- 
generate, but  are  never  feen  to  improve.  If,  with  refpe£t  to  fize,  we  fliould  compare 
the  animals  of  the  new  and  the  old  world,  we  fliall  find  the  former  greatly  inferior 
to  the  latter.    The  Afiatic  elephant,  for  inftance,  often  grows  to  above  fifteen  feet 
high,  while  the  tapurette,  one  of  the  largeft  natives  of  America,  is  not  bigger  than 
a  calf  of  a  year  old.    The  lama,  which  fome  alfo  call  the  American  camel,  is  ftill 
lefs.  Their  beafts  of  prey  are  quite  divefled  of  that  courage,  which  is  fo  often  fatal 
to  man  in  Africa  or  Afia.    They  have  no  lions,  nor,  properly  fpeaking,  either 
leopard,  or  tyger.    Travellers,  however,  have  affixed  thofe  names  to  fuch  ravenous 
animals  as  are  there  found  moft  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  ancient  continent.  The 
conjar,  the  taquar,  and  the  taquaretti  among  them,  are  defpicable  in  comparifon  of 
the  tyger,  the  leopard,  and  the  panther  of  Afia.    The  tyger  of  Bengal  has  been 
known  to  meafure  fix  feet  in  length,  without  including  the  tail ;  while  the  cougar, 
or  American  tyger,  as  fome  affeft  to  call  it,  feldom  exceeds  three.  All  the  animals 
therefore  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  are  different  from  thofe  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ancient  continent ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  common  to  both, 
but  thofe  which,  being  able  to  bear  the  colds  of  the  North,  have  travelled  from 
one  continent  to  the  other.    Thus  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  rein-deer,  the  ftag,  and 
the  beaver,  are  known  as  well  in  isew  Britain  and  Canada  as  in  RufiTiaj  while  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tyger,  which  are  natives  of  the  fouth  with  us,  are  utterly 
unknown  in  South  America.    But  if  the  quadrupeds' of  America  be  fmaller  than 
thole  of  the  ancient  continent,  they  are  much  more  numerous ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
that  obtains  through  nature,  and  evidently  points  out  the  wifdom  of  the  author 
of  it,  that  the  fmallefi:  animals  multiply  in  the  greateft  proportion.    The  goat, 
exported  from  Europe  to  Southern  America,  in  a  few  generations,  becomes  much 
lefs  ;  but  then  it  alfo  becomes  more  prolific,  and  inftead  of.  one  kid  at  a  time,  or 
two  at  the  mofi.,  generally  produces  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  more.    The  wifdom 
of  Providence  in  making  formidable  animals  unprolific  is  obvious  :  had  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  and  the  lion,  the  fame  degree  of  fecundity  with  the  rabbit 
or  the  rat,  all  the  arts  of  man  would  foon  be  unequal  to  the  conteft,  and  we  fhould 
foon  perceive  them  to  become  the  tyrants  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  mafters 
of  the  creation. 

Persons  and  habits.]  The  men  of  this  country  fliew  great  ingenuity  in  their 
manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  clothing  themfelves,  and  in  preferving  their  eyes  from 
the  ill  effeils  of  that  glaring  white  which  every  where  furrounds  them  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year ;  in  other  refpefts  they  are  -very  favage.  They  are  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  and  lead  a  vagrant  life,  moving  from  place  to  place,  fpending 
their  time  in  hunting  and  fifliing.  In  their  fhapes  and  faces  they  do  not  refemble 
the  Americans  who  live  to  the  fouthward  ;  they  are  much  more  like  the  Laplanders 
and  the  Samoeids  of  Europe  already  defcribed,  from  whom  they  are  probably  de- 
fcended.  Thefe  on  the  coaft  appear  to  be  peaceable  and  inoffenfive,  and  are  dex- 
terous in  managing  their  kiacks  or  boats.  The  other  Amicricans  feem  to  be  of  a 
Tartar  orginal. 

DicovERY  AND  COMMERCE.]  The  knowledge  of  thefe  northern  feas  and  coun- 
tries was  owing  to  a  projefit  ftarted  in  England  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-wefk 
pafiTage  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  early  as  the  year  1576.  Since  then  it  has 
been  frequently  dropped,  and  as  often  revived,  but  never  yet  completed  3  and  from 
the  late  voyages  of  difcovery,  it  feems  manifeft  that  no  praclicable  paffage  ever 
can  be  found.  Frobifiier  only  difcovered  the  main  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra  de 
Labrador,  and  thofe  ftraits  to  which  he  has  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  Davis 
failed  from  Portfmouth,  and  viewed  that  and  the  more  northerly  coafts  3  but  he 
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leems  never  to  have  entered  the  bay,  Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame 
adventure,  the  firft  in  1607,  the  fecond  in  1608,  and  his  third  and  laft  in  1610- 
This  bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new  Me 
diterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  penetrated 
to  eighty  degrees  and  a  half,  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardour  for 
the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this  empire 
of  winter,  he  ftaid  here  until  the  enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared,  in  the  beginning 
of  161 1,  to  purfue  his  difcoveries ;  but  his  crew,  who  fufFered  equal  hardfliips 
without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of 
thofe  who  were  moll  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  icy 
feas,  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  or,  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft,  were  deftroyed  by  the  favages ;  but 
the  fhip  and  the  reft  of  the  men  returned  home. 

Other  attempts  towards  a  difcovery  were  made  in  1612  and  1667  ;  and  a  patent 
for  planting  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company,  was  obtained  in  the  year 
1670.  In  1746  captain  Ellis  wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
captain  Chriftopher  attempted  farther  difcoveries  in  176 1.  But  befides  thefe  voy- 
ages, which  fatisfy  us  that  we  muft  not  look  for  a  palTage  on  this  fide  of  the  lati- 
tude 67  degrees  North,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  for  a  jour- 
ney by  land  j  which  throws  much  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by  affording^ 
what  may  be  called  demonftration,  how  much  farther  North,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts 
of  their  voyage,  Ihips  muft  go,  before  they  can  pafs  from  one  fide  of  America  to  the 
other.  The  northern  Indians,  w^ho  come  down  to  the  Company's  fatfories  to  trade, 
had  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a  river,  wiiich,  on  account  of  much 
copper  being  found  near  it,  had  obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper-mine  river.  The 
Company,  being  defirous  of  examining  into  this  matter  with  precifion,  direfted  Mr. 
Hearne,  a  young  gentleman  in  their  fervice,  and  who  having  been  brought  up  for 
the  navy,  and  ferved  in  it  the  war  before  laft,  was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the 
purpofe,  to  proceed  over  land,  under  the  convoy  of  thofe  Indians,  for  that  river, 
which  he  had  orders  to  furvey,  if  poffible,  quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea ;  to 
make  obfervations  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;  and  to  bring  home  maps 
and  drawings,  both  of  it  and  the  countries  through  which  he  fhould  pafs. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Hearne  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  on  Churchill  river, 
latitude  58°  474-'  North,  and  longitude  94°  •j^  Weft  from  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1770.  Mr.  Hearne  on  the  13th  of  June  reached  the  Copper-mine  ri- 
ver, and  found  it  all  the  way,  even  to  its  exit  into  the  fea,  incumbered  with  fhoals 
and  falls,  and  emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  fiat  of  the  ihore,  the  tide  being  then 
out,  which  feemed,  by  the  edges  of  the  ice,  to  rife  about  12  or  14  feet.  This  rife, 
on  account  of  the  falls,  carries  the  fea  but  a  very  fraall  way  within  the  river's  mouth, 
fo  that  the  water  in  it  had  not  the  leaft  brackifli  tafte.  Mr.  Hearne  is,  neverthelefs, 
fure  that  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone and  feal  fK.ins  which  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their  tents ;  and  alfo  by  the  num- 
ber of  feals  which  he  faw  upon  the  ice.  The  fea,  at  the  river's  mouth,  was  full  of 
rOands  and  fhoals,  as  far  as  he  could  fee,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  pocket  telefcope ; 
and  the  ice  was  not  yet  (July  17th)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fliore,  and  for  a  little  way  round  the  iflands  and 
ihoals.  But  he  had  the  moft  extenfive  view  of  the  fea  when  he  was  about  eight 
miles  up  the  river,  from  which  ftation  the  extreme  parts  of  it  bore  N.  W.  by  W, 
and  N.  E. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hearne  had  finiflied  his  furvey  of  the  river,  which  was  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  i8th,  there  came  on  a  very  thick  fog  and  driz- 
zling rain  ;  and  as  he  had  found  the  river  and  fea,  in  every  refpeft,  unlikely  to  be  of 
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ajiy  utility,  he  thought  it  unneceffary  to  wait  for  fair  weather,  to  determine  the  la^ 
titude  more  exadly  by  obfervation  ;  but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferv- 
ino-  the  courfes  and  diftances,  he  walked  from  Conge cathawhachaga,  where  he  had 
two  very  good  obfervations,  and  thinks  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on  within 
2.0'  at  the  utmoft.  It  appears  from  the  map  which  Mr.  Hearne  conftru6led  of  this 
fmo-ular  journey,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lies  in  latitude  72°  N. 
and  longitude  25°  W.  from  Churchill  river;  that  is,  about  119°  W.  of  Greenwich. 
Mr.  Hearne's  journey  back  from  the  Copper-mine  river  to  Churchill  lafted  till  June 
'-'oth,  1772  ;  fo  that. he  was  abfent  almoft  a  year  and  feven  months. 

The  confequences  refulting  from  this  extenfive  difcovery<>are  obvious.  We  now 
fee  that  the  continent  of  North  America  ftretches  from  Hudfon's  Bay,  fo  far  to  the 
North-Weft,  that  Mr.  Hearne  travelled  near  1300  miles  before  he  arrived  at  the  fea ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  his  track  to  the  northward  of  61°  of  North  latitude,  lay  near 
600  miles  due  W  eft  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
Indian  guides  M^ere  well  aware  of  a  vaft  tra6t  of  land,  ftretching  farther  in  the  fame 
direction.  Futile,  therefore,  are  the  arguments  of  thofe,  who,  about  40  years  ago, 
pleaded  for  a  North-weft  paffage  through  Hudfon's  Bay, 

Though  the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  they  navigated 
this  bay,  their  projeft,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  this  coun- 
try. The  vaft  territories  which  furround  Hudfon's  Bay,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
abound  with  animals,  whofe  fur  and  Ikins  are  excellent.  In  1670,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not  confift  of  ^bove  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the 
exclufive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  have  afl:ed  under  it  ever  fince  with  great  benefit 
to  themfelves.  The  fur  and  peltry  tfade  might  be  carried'  on  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent, were  it  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  exclufive  company,  whofe  interefted, 
not  to  fay  iniquitous  fpirit  has  been  the  fubje£t  of  long  and  juft  complaint.  The 
company  employ  four  fliips,  and  130  feamen.  They  have  feveral  forts,  viz.  Prince 
of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men.  The  French,  in  May 
1782,  took  and  deftroyed  thefe  forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  valued  at  500,000!. 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  1 6,000 1.  and  bring  home  returns  to  the 
value  of  29,3401.  which  yield  to  the  revenue  3,734!.  This  includes  the  fifhery  in 
Hudfon's  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall  as  it  is,  affords  great  profits  to  the  company^ 
and  is  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  in  general ;  for  the  commodities  we  excliange 
with  the  Indians  for  their  ikins  and  furs,  are  all  manufa£f:ured  in  Britain ;  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  qhoice,  thofe  things  are  fent,  of  which  we 
have  the  greateft  plenty,  and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with  us.. 
1  hough  the  workmanfhip  too  happens  to  be  in  many  refpefts  fo  deficient,  that  no 
civilifed  people  would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flcins  and  furs  we  bring  from  Hudfon's  Bay,  enter  largely 
into  our  manufaftures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  a  lucrative  trade  with  many  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Thefe circumftances  tend  to  prove  inconteftably  the  immenfe  be- 
nefit that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon's 
Bay,  fince  even  in  its  prefent  reftrained  ftate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  The  exclufive 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  commerce  fo  advantageous  now,  as  it 
was  before  we  got  poffeffion  of  Canada.  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with 
Labrador,  has  been  directed  towards  the  fifliery.  Great  Britain  has  no  fettlement 
here,  though  the  annual  produce  of  the  fifliery,  amounting  to  upwards  of  49,000!. 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  ftrongly  encourage  fuch  a  defign. 
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CANADA,   or  tlie  Province   of  Quebec. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  .  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  600  7  r  .  f  61  and  81  weft  lonaitude.  7 

Breadth  200  1  ^^^'^'^^    1  45  and  52  north  latitude.  1 

^  -J  rr^HE  French  comprehended,  under  the  name  of  Canada,  a  very 

OUNDARIES.J  large  territory,  taking  into  their  claim  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 

New  England,  and  New  York,  on  the  Eaft ;  and,  to  the  Weft,  extending  it  as  far 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  part,  however,  which  they  had  been  able  to  cultivate, 
and  which  bore  the  face  of  a  colony,  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  and  the  numerous  fmall  rivers  falling  into  that  ftreara.  This  being  re- 
duced by  the  Britifli  arms  in  the  war  of  1756,  was  formed  into  a  Britifli  colony,  called 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  is  now  bounded  by  New  Britain  and  Hudfon's  Bay 
on  the  North  and  Eaft;  by  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  New  York,  on  the 
South,  and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  Weft. 

Air  and  climate.]  The  climate  of  this  extenfive  province  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  colonies  mentioned  above  ;  but  as  it  is  much  farther  from  the  fea  and 
more  northerly  than  a  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  it  has  a  much  feverer  winter, 
though  the  air  is  generally  clear ;  yet,  like  moft  of  the  American  trafts  that  do  not 
lie  too  far  to  the  northward,  the  fummers  are  exceedingly  pleafant. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold,  and  the  winter  long  and  te- 
dious, the  foil  is  in  general  very  good,  producing  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with  many 
other  forts  of  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  tobacco,  in  particular,  thrives  well 
and  is  much  cultivated.  The  ifle  of  Orleans  near  Quebec,  and  the  lands  upon  the 
river  St.  Laurence  and  other  rivers,  are  highly  fertile.  The  meadow-grounds  in 
Canada,  which  are  well  watered,  yield  excellent  grafs,  and  breed  vaft  numbers  of 
great  and  fmall  cattle.  As  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  cultivated  provinces  of 
Britifh  America,  and  as  Canada  is  upon  the  back  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tains almoft  all  the  different  fpecies  of  wood  and  animals  that  are  found  in  thefe 
colonies,  we  fliall,  to  avoid  repetition,  fpeak  of  them  here  at  feme  length. 

Timber  and  plants.]  The  uncultivated  parts  of  North  America  contain 
the  greateft  forefts  in  the  world.  They  are  a  continued  wood,  not  planted  by 
the  hands  of  men,  and  fpreading  in  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature.  The  trees 
lofe  themfelves  in  the  clouds ;  and  there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpe- 
cies, that  even  among  thofe  perfons  who  have  taken  moft  pains  to  defcribe 
them,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  that  knows  half  the  number.  The  province  we 
are  defcribing  produces,  amongft  others,  two  forts  of  pines,  the  white  and  the 
red ;  four  forts  of  firs  ;  two  forts  of  cedar,  and  oak,  the  white  and  the  red ;  the 
male  and  female  maple  ;  three  forts  of  a(h  trees,  the  free,  the  mongrel,  and  the 
baftard ;  three  forts  of  walnut-trees,  the  hard,  the  foft,  and  the  fmooth ;  vaft  num- 
bers of  beech  trees,  and  white  wood  ;  white  and  red  elms,  and  poplars.  The  In- 
dians hollow  the  red  elms  into  canoes,  fome  of  which,  made  out  of  one  piece, 
will  contain  twenty  perfons ;  others  are  made  of  the  bark,  the  different  pieces  of 
which  they  few  together  with  the  inner  rind,  and  daub  over  the  feams  with  pitch, 
or  rather  a  bituminous  matter  refembling  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leaking ;  and  the 
ribs  of  thefe  canoes  are  made  of  boughs  of  trees.  About  November  the  bears 
and  wilds  cats  take  up  their  habitations  in  the  hollow  elms,  and  remain  there 
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till  April.  Here  are  alfo  found  cherry-trees,  plum-trees,  the  vinegar-tree,  the 
fruit  of  which,  infufed  in  water,  produces  vinegar ;  an  aquatic  plant,  called  ala- 
co,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  made  into  a  confeclion  ;  the  white  thorn  ;  the  cot- 
ton tree,  on  the  top  of  which  grow  feveral  tufts  of  flowers,  which,  when  fhaken 
in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  falls  off,  produce  honey,  that  may  be  boiled  up 
into  fugar,  the  feed  being  a  pod,  containing  a  very  fine  kind  of  cotton;  the 
fun-plant,  which  refembles  a  marigold,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet ;  Turkey  corn ;  French  beans ;  gourds,  melons,  capillaire,  and  the 
hop-plant. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine  lead  mine ;  and  in  fome  of  the 
mountains,  we  are  told,  filver  has  been  found,  though  we  have  not  heard  any  great 
advantage  made  of  it  as  yet.    This  country  alfo  abounds  with  coals. 

Rivers.]  The  rivers  branching  through  this  country  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  large,  bold,  and  deep.  The  principal  are  the  Outtauais,  St. 
John's,  Seguinay,  Defprairies,  and  Trois  Rivieres;  but  they  are  all  fwallowed  up 
by  the  river  St.  Laurence.  This,  river  iflues  from  the  lake  Ontario,  and,  taking  its 
courfe  north-eafl:,  wafhes  Montreal,  where  it  receives  the  Outtauais,  and  forms 
many  fertile  iflands.  It  continues  the  fam.e  courfe,  and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of 
400  miles  from  the  fea,  where  it  is  navigable  for  large  veflels ;  and  below  Quebec, 
320  miles  from  the  fea,  it  becomes  broad,  and  fo  deep,  that  fliips  of  the  line  con- 
tributed, in  the  Lift  war,  to  reduce  that  capital.  After  receiving  in  its  progrefs 
innumerable  ftreams,  this  great  river  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Rofieres,  where 
it  is  90  miles  broad,  and  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  the  fea  boifterous.  In  its 
progrefs  it  forms  a  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  iflandsj  many  of  them  fruitful, 
and  extremely  pleafant. 

Lakes.]  The  great  river  St,  Laurencfe  is  that  only  upon  which  the  French  (now 
fubjefls  of  Great  Britain)  have  confiderabie'' fettlements ;  but  if  we  look  forward 
into  futurity,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Canada,  and  thofe  vaft  regions  to  the  weft, 
will  be  enabled  of  themfelves  to  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  upon  the  great  lakes 
of  frefli  water,  which  thefe  countries  environ.  Here  are  five  lakes,  the  fmalleft  of 
wliich  is  a  piece  of  fweet  water,  greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
this  is  the  lake  Ontario,  which  is  not  lefs  than  200  leagues  in  circumference ;  Erie, 
or  Ofwego,  longer,  but"  not  fo  broad,  is  about  the  fame  extent.  That  of  the  Hu- 
ron fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circumference  not  lefs  than  300,  as  is  that 
of  Michigan,  though,  like  the  lake  Erie,  it  is  rather  long  and  comparatively  nar- 
row. But  the  lake  Superior,  which  contains  feveral  large  iflands,  is  500  leagues 
in  circuit.  All  of  thefe  are  navigable  by  any  veflels,  and  they  all  communicate 
with  one  another,  except  that  the  paflage  between  Erie  and  Ontario  is  interrupted 
by  a  ftupendous  fall  or  cataraft,  which  is  called  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  water 
here  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  where  the  rock  croflfes  it,  not  in  a  direft  line,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  When  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fall,  which  is 
150  feet,  no  words  can  exprefs  the  confternation  of  travellers  at  feeing  fo  great  a 
body  of  water  falling,  or  rather  violently  thrown,  from  fo  great  a  height,  upon 
the  rocks  below ;  from  which  it  again  rebounds  to  a  very  great  height,  appearing 
as  white  as  fnow,  being  all  converted  into  foam,  through  thofe  violent  agitations,. 
The  noife  of  this  fall  is  often  heard  at  the  diftance  of  15  miles,  and  fometimes 
much  farther.  The  vapour  arifing.from  the  fall  may  fometimes  be  feen  at  a  great 
diftance,  appearing  like -a  cloud,  or  pillar  of  fmoke,  and  in  the  appearance  of  a- 
rainbow,  whenever  the  fun  and  the  pofition  of  the  traveller  favours.  Many  beafts 
and  fowls  here  lofe  their  lives,  by  attempting  to  fwim,  or  crofs  the  ftream  in  the 
rapids  above  the  fall,  and  are  found  daftied  in  pieces  below ;  and  fometimes  the  In- 
dians, through  carelefl"nefs  or  drunkennefs,  have  met  with  the  fame  fate ;  and  per- 
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haps  no  place  in  the  world  is  frequented  by  fiich  a  number  of  eagles  as  are  invited 
hither  by  the  carnage  of  deer,  elks,  bears,  &c.  on  vvhicii  they  teed.  The  river  St. 
Laurence,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes ;  by  this  they 
difcharge  thenifelves  into  the  ocean.  The  French,  when  in  poiTeffion  of  the  pro- 
vince, built  forts  at  the  feveral  ttraits,  by  which  thefe  lakes  communicate  with  each 
other,  as  v^-ell  as  where  the  laft  of  them  communicates  with  the  riv=;r.  By  thefe 
they  etleclually  fecured  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  an  influence  over 
all  the  nations  of  America  which  lay  near  them. 

Animals.]  Thefe  make  the  moft  curious,  and  hitherto  the  moft  interefting  part 
of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Canada  It  is  to  the  fpoils  of  thefe  that  vv^e  owe  the  mar 
terials  of  many  of  our  manufaftures,  and  mv,.ft  of  the  commerce  as  yet  carried  on 
between  us  and  that  province.  The  animals  that  find  flielter  and  nouriiliment  in 
the  immenfe  foreifs  of  Canada,  and  which  indeed  traverfe  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  all  this  continent,  are  Hags,  elks,  deer,  bears,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats,  ferrets, 
weafels,  fquirrels  of  a  large  lize  and  greyilh  hue,  hares,  and  rabbits.  The  fouth- 
ern  parts  in  particular  breed  great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  deer  of  a  fmall  fize,  di- 
vers forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &;c.  The  marlhes,  lakes,  and  pools,  which 
in  this  country  are  very  numerous,  fwarm  with  otters,  beavers  or  caftors,  of  which 
the  white  are  highly  valued,  being  fcarce,  as  well  as  the  right  black  kind.  The 
American  beaver,  though  refembling  the  creature  known  in  Europe  by  that  name, 
has  many  particulars  which  render  it  the  moft  curious  animal  we  are  acquainted 
with,  it  is  near  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  fixty  or  feventy  pounds ;  they  live 
from  fitteen  to  twenty  years,  and  the  females  generally  bring  forth  four  young  ones 
at  a  time.  It  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  that  continues  not  long  at  a  time  in  the 
water,  but  yet  cannot  live  without  frequently  bathing  in  it.  The  favages,  who 
waged  continual  war  with  this  animal,  believed  it  to  be  a  rational  creature,  that  it 
lived  in  fociety,  and  w^as  governed  by'^  Jeader,  refembling  their  own  fachem  or 
prince.  It  muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  the  accounts  given  of  this  animal  by  tra- 
vellers, the  manner  in  which  it  contrives  its  habitation,  provides  food  to  ferve  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  always  in  proportion  to  the  continuance. and  feverity  of  it,  are 
fufficient  to  fliew  the  near  approaches  of  inftintl  to  reafon,  and  even  in  fome  in- 
ftances  the  fuperiority  of  the  former.  They  are  of  different  colours  ;  black,  brown, 
white,  yellow,  and  ftraw-colour  ;  but  it  is  obferved,  that  thofe  of  lighter  colour  are 
clothed  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fur,  and  live  in  warmer  climates.  The  furs  of  the 
beaver  are  of  tw^o  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  green  x  the  dry  fur  is  the  fkin  before  it  is 
applied  to  any  ufe  ;  the  green  are  the  furs,  that  are  worn,  after  being  fewed  to  one 
another,  by  the  Indians,  who  befmear  them  with  unfluous  fubftances,  which,  not 
only  render  them  more  pliable,  but  give  to  the  fine  down,  that  is  manufa6l:ured  into 
hats,  that  oily  quality  which  renders  it  proper  ta  be  worked  up  with  the  dry  fur. 
Both  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  have  of  late  found  the  fecret  of  making,  excellent 
cloths,  gloves,  and  ftockings,  as  well  as  hats,  from  the  beaver  fui".  Belides  the  fur, 
this  ufeful  animal  produces  the  true  caftoreum,  which  is  contained  in  bags  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  different  from  the  teflicles :  the  value  of  this  drug  is  well 
known.  The  flefh  of  the  beaver  is  a  moft  delicious  food,  except  when  boiled.  It 
has  then  a  difagreeable  flavour. 

The  mufk  rat  is  a  diminutive  kind  of  a  beaver  (weighing  about  five  or  fix 
pounds),  which  it  refembles  in  every  thing  but  its  tail ;  and  it  affords  a  very  ftrong 
mufk. 

The  elk  is  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe  or  mule.  Its  flefti  is  very  agreeable  and  nourifli- 
ing,  and  its  colour  a  mixture  of  light-grey  and  dark-red.  They  love  the  cold  coun- 
tries ;  and  when  the  winter  affords  them  no  grafs,  they  gnaw  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
is  dangerous  to  approach  very  near  this  animal  when  lie  is  hunted,  as  he  fometimes 
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fprlngs  furioufly  on  his  purfuers,  and  tramples  them  to  pieces.  To  prevent  this, 
the  hunter  throws  his  cloaths  to  him,  and  while  the  deluded  animal  fpends  his  fury 
on  thefe,  he  takes  proper  meafures  to  difpatch  him. 

There  is  a  carnivorous  animal  here,  called  the  carcajou,  of  the  feline  or  cat 
kind,  v^^ith  a  tail  fo  long,  that  Charlevoix  fays  he  twifted  it  feveral  times  round 
his  body.  Its  body  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the  fnout  to  the 
tail.  It  is  faid,  that  this  animal,  winding  himfelf  about  a  tree,  will  dart  from 
thence  upon  the  elk,  twilling  his  ftrong  tail  round  his  body,  and  cut  his  throat  in 
a  moment. 

The  buffaloe,  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  has  much  the  fame  appearance  with  thofe  of 
Europe :  his  body  is  covered  v/ith  a  black  wool,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  The 
flefir  of  the  female  is  very  good  ;  and  the  buffaloe  hides  are  foft  and  pliable  as 
chamois  leather,  but  fo  very  ftrong,  that  the  bucklers  which  the  Indians  make  ufe 
of  are  hardly  penetrable  by  a  mulket  ball.  The  Canadian  roebuck  .is  a  domeftic 
animal.  Wolves  are  fcarce  in  Canada,  but  they  afford  the  fineft  furs  in  all  the 
country :  their  fielh  is  white,  and  good  to  eat ;  and  they  purfue  their  prey  to  the 
tops  of  the  talleft  trees.  The  black  foxes  are  greatly  efteemed,  and  very  fcarce ; 
but  thofe  of  other  colours  are  more  common  ;  and  fome  on  the  upper  Miflifippi 
are  of  a  filver  colour,  and  very  beautiful.  They  live  upon  water-fowls,  which 
they  decoy  by  a  thoufand  antic  tricks,  and  then  fpring  upon,  and  devour  them. 
The  Canadian  pole-cat  has  a  moft  beautiful  white  fur,  except  the  tip  of  his 
tail,  which  is  as  black  as  jet.  Nature  has  given  this  animal  no  defence  but  its 
urine,  the  fmell  of  which  is.  intolerably  naufeous ;  this,  when  attacked,  it  fprinkles 
plentifully  on  its  t^il,  and  throws  it  on  the  aflailant..  The  Canadian  wood- 
rat  is  of  a  beautiful  lilver  colour,  with  a  bufliy  tail,  and  twice  as  big  as  the  Euro- 
pean :  the  female  carries  under  her  belly  a  bag,  which  fhe  opens  and  fhuts  at  plea- 
fure  ;  and  in  that  flie  places  her  young  when  purfued.  Here  are  three  forts  of  fquir- 
rels ;  that  called  the  flying-fquirrel  will  leap  forty  paces  and  more,  from  one  tree  to 
another.  This  little  animal  is  eaiijy  tamed,  and  is  very  lively ;  he  puts  up  where- 
ever  he  can  find  a  place,  in  one's  fleeve,  pocket  or  muff;  he  firft  pitches  on  his 
mafter,  whom  he  will  dlftinguifli  among  twenty  perfons.  The  Canadian  porcupine 
roafted  taftes  full  as  well  as  a  fucking  pig.  The  hares  and  rabbits  differ  little  from 
thofe  in  Europe,  onlv  they  turn  grey  in  winter.  There  are  two  forts  of  bears  here, 
one  of  a  reddifli,  and  the  other  of  a  black  colour ;  but  the  former, is  the  moft  dan- 
gerous. The  bear  is  not  naturally  fierce,  unlefs  when  wounded,  or  oppreffed  with 
hunger.  They  run  themfelves  very  poor  in  the  month  of  July,  when  it  is  fome- 
what  dangerous  to  meet  them;  and  they  are  faid  to  fupport  themfelves  during 
the  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  from  four  to  fix  feet  deep,  by  fucking  their  paws. 
Scarcely  any  thing  among  the  Indians  is  undertaken  with  greater  folemnity 
than  hunting  the  bear;  and  an  alliance  with  a  noted  bear-hunter,  who  has  killed 
fevera]  in  one  day,  is  more  eagerly  fought  after  than  that  of  one  who  has  rendered 
hijiifelf  famous  in  war.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  this  chace  fupplies  the  family  with 
both  food  and  raiment. 

Of  the  feathered  creation,  they  have  eagles,  falcons,  gofhawks,  tercols,  par- 
tridges, grey,  red,  and  black,  with  long  tails,  which  they  fpread  out  as  a  fan,  and 
make  a  very  beautiful  appearance  ;  w^oodcocks  are  fcarce  in  Canada,  but  fnipes,- 
and  other  water-game,  are  plentiful.  A  Canadian  raven  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to 
tafte  as  well  as  a  pullet,,  and  an  owl  better.  Here  are  black-birds,  fwallows,  and 
larks  ;  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  difierent  fpecies  of  ducks,  and  a  great  number  of 
fvvans,  turkeys,  geefe,  buftards,  teal,  water-hens,  cranes,  and  other  large  water- 
fowl ;  but  always  at  a  diftance  from  houfes.  The  Canadian  wood-pecker  is  a  beau- 
tiful bird.    Thruflies  and  goldfinches  are  found  here  ^  but  the  chief  Canadian  bird 
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of  melody  is  the  white-bird,  which  is  a  kind  of  ortolan,  very  fliowy,  and  remark- 
able for  announcing  the  return  of  fpring.  The  fly-bird,  called  alfo  the  humming- 
bird, is  thought  to  be  the  moft  beautiful  of  any  in  nature ;  with  all  his  plumage, 
he  is  no  bigger  than  a  cock-chafer,  and  he  makes  a  noife  with  his  wings  like  the 
humming  of  a  large  fly. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  rattle-fnake  only  deferves  attention.  Some 
of  thefe  are  as  big  as  a  man's  leg,  and  they  are  long  in  proportion.  What  is  moft 
remarkable  in  this  animal  is  the  tail,  which  is  fcaiy  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  oa 
which  it  is  faid  there  grows  every  year  one  ring,  or  row  of  fcales  ;  fo  that  they 
know  its  age  by  its  tail,  as  we  do  that  of  a  horfe  by  its  teeth.  In  moving,  it  makes 
a  rattling  noife,  from  which  it  has  its  name.  The  bite  of  this  ferpent  is  mortal,  if 
a  remedy  is  not  applied  immediately.  In  all  places  where  this  dangerous  reptile  is 
bred,  there  grows  a  plant,  which  is  called  rattle-fnake  herb,  the  root  of  which  (fuch 
,is  the  goodnefs  of  Providence)  is  a  certain  antidote  againft  the  venom  of  this  fer- 
pent, and  that  with  the  moil  limple  preparation,  for  it  requires  only  to  be  pounded 
or  chevv'ed,  and  applied  like  a  plafter  to  the  wound.  The  rattle-fnake  feldom  bites 
paifcngers,  unlefs  it  is  provoked ;  and  never  darts  itfelf  at  any  perfon  without  firft 
rattling  three  times  with  its  tail.  When  purfued,  if  it  has  but  little  time  to  reco- 
ver, it  folds  itfelf  round,  with  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  then  darts  itfelf  with  great 
fury  and  violence  againft  its  purfuers  :  neverthelefs,  the  favages  chace  it,  and  find 
its  fleili  very  good  ;  it  alfo  pofleffes  medicinal  qualities. 

6ome  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  filheries  in  Canada,  if  properly  improved, 
would  be  more  likely  to  enrich  that  country  than  even  the  fur  trade.  The  river 
St.  Laurence  contains  the  greateft  variety  of  filh  of  any  in  the  world,  and  thefe  in 
the  greateft  plenty  and  of  the  beft  forts. 

Among  innumerable  others,  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  fea-wolves,  fea-cows, 
porpoifes,  the  lencornet,  the  goberque,  the  fea-plaife,  falmon,  trout,  turtle,  lobfters, 
the  chaourafou,  fturgeon,  the  achigau  ;  the  gilthead,  tunny,  trout,  turtle,  prey» 
fmelts,  conger-eels,  mackarel,  foals,  herrings,  anchovies,  and  pilchards.  The  fea- 
wolf,  fo  called  from  its  howling,  is  an  amphibious  creature ;  the  largeft  are  faid  to 
weigh  two  thoufand  pounds  ;  their  flefli  is  good  eating ;  but  the  profit  of  it  lies  in 
the  oil,  which  is  proper  for  burning,  and  currying  of  leather  ;  their  fkins  make  Ex- 
cellent coverings  for  trunks ;  and,  though  not  fo  fine  as  Morocco  leather,  they  pre* 
ferve  their  frelhnefs  better,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  cracks.  The  flioes  and  boots 
made  of  thofe  fkins  let  in  no  water,  and  when  properly  tanned,  make  excellent 
and  lafting  covers  for  feats.  The  Canadian  fea-cow  is  larger  than  the  fea-wolf,  but 
•refembles  it  in  figure  :  it  has  two  teeth  of  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  a. man's  arm, 
which,  when  grown,  look  like  horns,  and  are  very  fine  ivory,  as  well  as  its  other 
teeth.  Some  of  the  porpoifes  of  the  river  St;  Laurence  are  faid  to  yield  a  hogfliead 
of  oil  I  and  of  th^ir  flcins  waiftcoats  are  made,  which  are  muiket  propf.  The  len* 
cornet  is  a  kind  of  cuttle-fifli,  quite  round,  or  rather  oval ;  there  are  three  forts  of 
them,  which  diflfer  only  in  fize  ;  fome  being  as  large  as  a  hogfliead,  and  others  but 
a  foot  long  ;  they  catch  only  the  laft,  and  that  with  a  torch  ;  they  are  excellent 
eating.  Ihe  goberque  has  the  tafte  and  fm.ell  of  a  fmall  cod.  The  fea-plaife  is 
good  eating  ;  they  are  taken  with  long  poles  armed  with  iron  hooks.  The  chaou- 
rafou is  an  armed  fifli,  about  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  refem- 
bling  a  pike  ;  but  is  covered  with  fcales  that  are  proof  againft  a  dagger  .  its  colour 
is  a  lilvcr  grey  ;  and  there  grows  under  his  mouth  a  long  bony  fubftancc,  ragged  at 
the  edges.  One  may  readily  conceive,  that  an  animal  fo  well  fortified  is  a  ravager 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  ;  but  we  have  few  inftances  of  fifli  making  prey 
of  the  feathered  creation,  which  this  fifli  does,  however,  with  much  art.  He  con- 
ceals himfelf  among  the  canes  and  reeds,  and  in  fudi  a  manner  that  nothing  is  (o 
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be  feen  befides  his  weapon,  which  he  holds  raifed'  perpendicularly  above  the  fur-- 
face  of  the  water  :  the  fowls,  which  come,  to  take  reft,  imagining  the  weapon  ta 
be  only  a  withered  reed,  perch  upon  it ;  but  they  are  no  fooner  alighted,  than  the 
fi(h  opens  his  throat,  and  makes  fuch  a  fudden  motion  to  feize  his  prey,  that  it 
feldom  efcapes  him.  This  fifli  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes.  The  fturgeon  is  botli 
a  frefti  and  lalt  water  fifli,  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Canada  and  the  lakes,  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  proportionably  thick.  There  is'  a  fmall  kind  of  fturgeon, 
the  fiefti  of  which  is  very  tender  and  delicate.  The  achigau,  and  the  gilthead,  are 
fiih  peculiar  to  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Some  of  the  rivers  breed. a  kind  of  croco- 
dile, that  differs  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  Nile. 

Inhabitants  and  principal  towns.]  Before  the  late  war,  the  banks  of  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  above  Quebec,  were  vaftly  populous  ;  but  we  cannot  precifely 
determine  the  number  of  French  and  Englilli  fettled  in  this  province,  who  are  un- 
doubtedly upon  the  increafe.  In  the  year  1783,  Canada  and  Labrador  were  fup-- 
pofed  to  contain  about  130,000  inhabitants  The  different  tribes  . of  Indians  in 
Canada  are  aimoft  innumerable ;  but  thefe  people  are  obferved  to  decreafe  in  popu- 
lation where  the  Europeans  are  moft  numerous,  owing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  of  which  they  are  excellively  fond.  But, as  .liberty  is  the 
ruling  paffion  of  the  Indians,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that,  as  the  Europeans  ad- 
vance, the  former  will  retreat  to  more  diftant  regions. 

Quebec,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  province,  but  of  all  Canada,  is  fituated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Charles,  or  the  Little  River, 
about  ,  320  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  biiilt  on  a  rock,  partly  of  marble  and  partly 
of  flate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  ;  the  houfes  in  both  are 
of  ftone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  manner.  The  fortifications  are  ftrong,  though 
not  regular.-  Th^e  town  is  covered  with  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which 
the  governor  reftdes.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  about  15,000. 
The  river,  which  from  the  fea  hither  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  narrows  all  of 
a  fudden  to  about  a  mile  v/ide.  The  haven,  which  lies  oppofite  to  the  town,  is  fafe 
and  commodious,  and  about  five  fathom  deep.  The  harbour  is  flanked  by  two  baf- 
tions,  that  are  raifed  25  feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  tides 
at  the  time  of  the  equinox. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  males,  in  failing  up  the  river  St. 
LaurencCj  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  the  banks  being  in  many 
places  very  bold  and  fteep,  and  fliaded- with  lofty  trees.  The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe 
all  the  way;  feveral  gentlemen's  houfes,  neatly  built,  fliew  themfelves  at  intervals,, 
and  there  is  all  the  appearance  of  a  flourifliing  colony;  but  there  are  few  towns  or 
villages.  It  is  pretty  much  like  the  well-fettled  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
where  the  planters  live  wholly  within  themfelves.  Many-beautiful  iflands  are  inter- 
fperfed.  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  effeft  upon  the  eye. 
After  paffing  the  Richiieu  iflands,  the  air  becom.es  fo  mild  and.  temperate,  that  the 
traveller  thinks  himfelf  tranfported  to  another  climate ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood 
ill  the  fumiuer  months.  ^ 

The  town,  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  is  about  half  way  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  its  name  from  three  rivers  which  join  their  cur- 
rents here,  and  fall  into  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It  is  much  reforted  to  by  feveral 
nations  of  Indians,  who,  by  means  of  thefe  rivers,  come  hither  and  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  in  various  kinds  of  furs  and  fls.ins.    The  country  is  pleafanr,  and 

*  In  1 784,  -general  Ha.ldimand  ordered  a  cenfus  to  1 1 3,012  Englifa  and  French,  exclufive  of  10,000. 
,  ef  the  inhabitants  to  be  taken,  when  they  amounted.    Ipyalifts  fettled  iu.the'  upper  parts  of  the  province. 
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fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  &c.  and  great  numbers  of  handfome  houfes  Hand  on  both 
lides  the  rivers. 

Montreal  ftands  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  which  is  ten  leagues  in 
length  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  gives  name  to  it,  about 
haif  a  league  from  the  fouth  Ihore.  While  the  French  had  poifeflion  of  Canada, 
both  the  city  and  ifland  of  Montreal  belonged  to  private  proprietors,  who  had  im- 
proved them  fo  well,  that  the  whole  ifland  was  become  a  moft  delightful  fpot,  and 
produced  every  thing  that  could  adminifl:er  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  city 
forms  an  oblong  fquare,  divided  by  regular  and  well-formed  ftreets ;  and  when 
taken  by  the  Enghfli,  the  houfes  were  built  in  a  very  handfome  manner  ;  and  eveiy 
houfe  might  be  feen  at  one  view  from  the  harbour,  or  from  the  fouthernmoiT:  flde  of 
the  river,  as  the  hill,  on  the  fide  of  which  the  town  Hands,  falls  gradually  to  the' 
water.  This  place  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  dry  ditcli  ;  and  its  fortifications" 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  Englifli.  IMontreal  is  nearly  as  large  as  Quebec  ; 
but  lince  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  EncrliflT,  it  hath  fufl'ered  much  bv  tires. 

Government.]  Before  the  late  war,  the  French  lived  .in  affluence,  being- free 
from  all  taxes,  and  having  full  liberty  to  hunt,  fifli,  fell  timber,  and  to  fow  and 
plant  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate:  and  by  the  capitulation  granted  to  them 
when  their  country  was  reduced,  both  individuals  and  communities  were  entitled 
to  their  ancient  privileges. 

It  was  enacted  by  parliament  in  the  year  1774,  that  it  fliould  be  lawful  for  his- 
majelly,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  to  confl:itute  and  appoint  a  council 
for  the  aflfairs  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  confill  of  fuch  perfons  relident  there, 
not  exceeding  twenty-three,  nor  lefs  than  feventeen,  as  his  majefty  might  be  plcafed' 
to  name  ;  and  upon  the  death,  removal,  or  abfence  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
faid  council,  in  like  manner  to  appoint  others  to  fucceed  them.    And  this  coun- 
cil, fo  nominated,  or  the  majority  of  them,  are  vefl;ed  with  authority  to  make  or- 
dinances for  the  peace,  w^eltare,  and  good  government  of  the  province,  with  the^ 
confent  of  the  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander' 
in  chief  for  the  time  being.    The  council,  however,  are  not  impowered  to  lay 
taxes,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  making  roads,  reparation  of  public  buildings,  or' 
fuch  local  conveniences.     By  this  a£l,  all  matters  of  controverfy  relative  to  pro-' 
perty  and  civil  rights  are  to  be  determined  by  the  French  laws  of  Canada  ;  but  the 
criminal  law  of  England  is  to  have  force  in  the  province.    The  inhabitants  of 
Canada  are  alfo  allowed  by  this  act  not  only  to  profefs  the  Romifli  religion,  but- 
the  Popifli  clergy  are  invefted  with  a-  right  to  claim  their  accufl:omed  dues  from- 
thofe  of  the  fame  religion.  .     . '  ~ 

Trade  and  commerce.]  By  expelling  the  French  from  the  back  of  our  then' 
fettlements,  we  fecured  them  from  the  danger  of  being  molefl:ed  or  attacked  by  ari 
aftive  and  formidable  enemy,  and  enabled  our  people  to  attend,  with  proper  fpidt 
and  indufliry,  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  of  that  country.  While  the 
important  conquelt  of  Canada  removed  a  rival  power  from  that  part  of  North 
America,  it  put  us  in  the  fole  poflfefilon  of  the  fur  and.  peltry  trade,  the  ufe  and 
importance  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  manufafturers  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nature  of  the  climate,  feverely  cold  in  winter,  and  the  people  manufacturing 
nothing,  fliews  vv'hat  Canada  principally  wants  from  Europe  :  wine,  or  rather  rum, 
cloths,  chiefly  coarfe  linen,  and  wn-ought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum, 
tobacco,  a  fort  of  duffil  blankets,  guns,  powder,  balls  and  flints,  kettles,  hatchets, 
toys,  and  trinkets  ot  all  kinds. 

While  this  country  was  pQfl"efl"ed  by  the  French,  the  Indians  fupplicd  them  with 
peltry  ;  and  the  French  had  traders,  who,  in  the  manner  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
uaverfed  the  vaft  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes,  with  incredible  induftry  and  patience, 
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carrying  their  goods  into  the  remoteft  parts  of  America,  and  among  nations  en- 
tirely unknown  to  us.  Thefe  again  brought  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  In- 
dians were  thereby  habituated  to  trade  with  them.  For  this  purpofe,  people  from 
all  parts,  even  from  the  diftance  of  looo  miles,  came  to  the  French  fair  at  Mont- 
real, which  began  in  June,  and  fometimes  lafted  three  months.  On  this  occafion,, 
many  folemnities  were  obferved,  guards  were  placed,  and  the  governor  attended  to- 
preferve  order,  in  fuch  a  concourfe,  and  with  fo  great  a  variety  of  favage  nations. 
But  fometimes  great  diforder  and  tumults  happened ;  and  the  Indians,  being  fond 
of  brandy,  frequently  gave  for  a  dram  all  they  were  poflelTed  of.  It  is  remarkable-, 
that  many  of  thefe  nations  actually  paffed  by  our  fettlement  of  Albany  in  New 
York,  and  travelled  250  miles  farther  to  Montreal,  though  they  might  have  pur- 
chafed  the  goods  cheaper  at  the  former.  So  much  did  the  French  excel  us  in  the 
arts  of  winning  the  affeftions  of  thefe  favages  ! 

Since  we  became  pofleffed  of  Canada,  our  trade  with  that  country  is  computed 
to  employ  about  60  Ihips  and  1000  feamen.  Their  exports,  in  Ikins,  furs,  ginfeng, 
fnak:e-root,  capillaire,  and  wheat,  in  the  year  1786,  were  343,263!.  The  amount 
of  imports  the  fame  year  was  325,1 16I.  It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  value  and  importance  of  this  trade,  which  not  only  fupplies  us  with  unmanu- 
faftured  materials,  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  many  articles  of  our  commerce,  but 
alfo  takes  in  exchange  the  manufa£tures  of  our  own  country,  or  the  produftions 
of  our  other  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

But  whatever  attention  be  paid  to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  Canada,  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  overcome  certain  inconveniences,  proceeding  from  natural  caufes,  viz. 
the  feverity  of  the  winter,  which  is  fo  exceffive  from  December  to  April,  that  the 
greateft  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  fnow  lies  commonly  from  four  to  fix  feet 
deep  on  the  ground,  even  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  which  are  three  degrees- 
fouth  of  London,  and  in  the  temperate  latitude  of  Paris.  Another  inconvenience 
arifes  from  the  falls  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  below  Montreal,  which  render  it 
difficult  for  very  large  fhips  to  penetrate  to  that  emporium  of  inland  commerce  j 
but  vefiels  from  300  to  400  tons  arrive  there  annually.  Our  communication  there- 
fore with  Canada,  and  the  immenfe  regions  beyond  it,  will  always  be  interrupted- 
during  the  winter  feafon,  until  roads  are  formed,  that  can  be  travelled  with  fafety. 
For  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  Indians  often  commence  hoftilitiesagainft  us^ 
without  any  provocation,  and  commit  the  moft  horrid  ravages.  But  when  at  Isft 
their  barbarities  have  roufed  the  ftrength  of  our  people,  they  are  not  afliamed  to  beg 
a  peace  :  they  know  we  always  grant  it  readily  ;  they  promifeit  ftiall  endure  as  long 
as  the  fun  and  moon ;  and  then  all  is  quiet  till  fome  incident,  too  often  co-operat  ' 
ing  with  ill  ufage  received  from  our  traders,  gives  them  a  frefli  opportunity  of  re- 
newing their  cruelties. 

History.]    See  the  general  aecount  of  America. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Mile?.. 

^^"^  \  between!  43  and  49  north  latitude,  l 
2  CO  3  I  60  and  67  weft  lonoritude.  3  -^'^ 


Breadth  250  i  between  |  60  and  67  weft  longitude,  i  57'000. 

Boundaries  1  "OOUNDED  by  the  river  St.  Laurence  on  the  North  ;  by  the 
■-'  j[3  ftU^f  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Eaft  j  by  the 
fame  ocean.  South ;  and  by  Canada  and  New  England,  Weft.    ln>  the  year  1784, 
this  province  was  divided  into  tzvo  governments. 

The  province  and  government,  nowftyled  New  Brunswick,  is  bounded  on  the 
weftvvard  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  by  that  river  to  its  fource,  and  by 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  ;  to  the  northward  by  that  boundary  as  far  as  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleurs  ;  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  bay  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  to 
the  bay  called  Bay  Verte ;  to  the  fouth  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mufquat  River,  by  the  faid  river  to. 
its  fource,  and  from  thence  by  a  due  eail  line  acrofs  the  ifthmus  into  the  Bay 
Verte,  to  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  defcribed,  including,  all  iflands  within  li-x. leagues 
of  the  coaft. 

Rivers.]  The  river  of  St.  Laurence  forms  the  northern  boundary.-  The  rivers 
Rifgouche  and  Nipifiguit  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the  bay  of  St.  Lau- 
rence. The  rivers  of  St.  John,  Paflamagnadi,  Penobfcot,  and  St.  Croix,  wliich 
run  from  north  to  fouth,  fall  into  Fundy  Bay,  or  the  fea  a  little  to  the  eaftward 
of  it. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  The  feas  adjoining  tp  it  are,  the  Atlant^ic  ocean,, 
Fundy  Bay,  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  The  lefler  bays-  are,  Chanigto  and. 
Green  Bay  upon  the  ifthmus,  which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to.  the  fouth ; 
and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft  ;  the  bay  of  Chedibu6to  on  the  fouth-eaft  ; 
the  Bay  of  the  Ulands,  the  ports  of  Bart,  Chebufto,  Profper,  St.  Margaret,  La  Heve,. 
port  Maltois,  port  Roffignol,  port  Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  port  La  Tour,, 
on  the  fouth-eaft ;  port  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Minas,  on  the  fouth.  fide  of  Fundy 
Bay,  and  port  Rofeway,  now  the  moft  populous  of  all. 

The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port  and 
Epis,  on  the  eaft.  Cape  Fogeri,  and  Cape  Canceaa,  on  the  fouth-eaft.  Cape 
Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape  Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro,, 
©n  the  fouth.    Cape  Sable,  and  Cape  Fourche,  on  the  fouth-weft. 

Lakes»]    The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received,  particular 
names. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  this  country,  though  within  tte- temperate  zone,  has 
been  found  rather  unfavourable  to  European  conftitutions.  They  are  wrapt  up  ia 
the  gloom  of  a  fog  durmg  great  part  of  the  year;. and  for  four  or  five  months  it  is 
intenfely  cold.  But  though  the  cold  in  winter  and'  the  heat  in  fummer  are  great,, 
they  come  on  gradually,  fo  as  to  prepare  the  body  for  enduring  both. 

Soil  and  produce.]  From  fuch  an  unfavourable  climate,  little  can  be  expeftr- 
ed.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  was,  till  lately,  almoft  a  continued  foreft;  and 
agriculture,  though  attempted  by  the  Englifli- fetticis,  has  hitherto,  made  little  pro- 
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grefs.  Ill  mofi:  parts  the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the  corn  it  produces,  of  a  fliri- 
velled  kind  like  rye,  and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a  cold  fpungy  mofs.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  uniformly  bad  ;  there  are  trafts  in  the  peninfula  to  the  fouthward, 
which  do  not  yield  to  tlie  beft  land  in  New  England;  and,  in  general,  the  foil  is 
adapted  to  the  produce  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  timber  is  extremely  proper  for 
fliip-building,  and  produces  pitch  and  tar.  Flattering  accounts  have  been  given  of 
the  improvements  making  in  the  new  fettlements  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  great 
quantity  of  land  hath  been  cleared  which -abounds  in  timber,  and  fliip-loads  of  ex- 
cellent mails  and  fpars  have  been  fliipped  for  England. 

Animals.]  This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produ6lions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  particularly  deer,  beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  all 
manner  of  game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  brought  into  it,  and  thrive  well.  At  the  clofe  of  March,  the  fifh 
begin  to  fpawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  fhoals  as  are  incredible.  Her- 
rings come  up  in  April,  and  the  flurgeon  and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  moft  valu- 
able appendage  of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coaft,  along  which  is  one  con- 
tinued range  of  cod-fifliing  banks,  and  excellent  harbours. 

History,  settlement,  chief")  Notwithllanding  the  forbidding  appearance 
TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.  j  of  this  country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the 
firft  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  firft  grant  of  lands  in  it  was  given  by 
James  i.  to  his  fecretary  fir  V/illiam  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  Since  then,  it  has  frequently  changed  hands, 
from  one  private  proprietor  to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Englifli  nation 
backward  and  forward.  It  was  not  confirmed  to  the  .Englifli  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht ;  and  their  defign  in  acquiring  it  does  not  feem  to  have  fo  much  arifen 
from  any  profpeft  of  direft  profit  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  from  an  apprehenfion 
that  the  French,  by  pofleffing  this  province,  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
annoy  our  other  fettlements.  Upon  this  principle,  3000  families  were  tranfported 
in  X749,  at  the  charge  of  the  government,  into  this  country.  The  town  they 
eretted  is  called  Halifax,  from  the  earl  of  that  name,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care 
we  owe  this  fettlement.  The  town  of  Halifax  ftands  upon  Chebufto  Bay,  very 
commodioufly  fituated  for  the  fifliery,  and  has  a  communication  with  moft  parts  of 
the  province,  either  by  land  carriage,  the  fea,  or  navigable  rivers,  with  a  fine 
harbour,  where  a  fmall  fcpadron  of  (hips  of  war  lies  during  the  wunter,  and  in  fum- 
mer  puts  to  fea,  under  the  command  of  a  commodore,  for  the  prote£lion  of  the 
filhery.  The  town  has  an  entrenchment,  and  is  flrengthened  with  forts  of  timber. 
Three  regiments  of  men  are  ffationed  in  it  to  prote£t  the  inhabitants  from  the  In- 
dians, w^hofe  refentment,  however  excited  or  fomented,  has  been  found  implacable 
againfl  the  Engliili.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  15  or  16,000,  who 
live  very  comfortably  by  the  trade  they  carry  on  in  furs  and  naval  flores,  by  their 
filheries,  and  by  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  governor  and  the  garrifon  already  men- 
tioned. 

"The  other  to-.vns  of  lefs  note  are  Annapolis  Royal,  which  fi:ands  on  the  eail  fide 
«f  the  bay  of  Fupdy,  and  though  but  a  fmall  wretched  place,  was  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province.  It  has  one  of  the  finefl  harbours  in  America,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  thoufand  vefi^els'  at  anchor,  in  the  utmoft  fecurity.  This  place  is  alio  pro- 
teded  by  a  fort  and  garrifon.  St.  John's  is  a  new  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  that_  falls  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  on  the  weft  fide.  Since  the 
conclufion  of  the  American  war,  the  emigration  of  loyalifts  to  this  province,  from 
the  United  States,  hath  been  very  great.  By  them  new  towns  have  been  raifed,  but 
particularly  at  Port  Rofeway,  wherei  s  now  a  city  named  Shelburne,  which  extends 
two  miles  on  the  water  fide,  and  one  mile  back,  with  wide  fireets  croffing  each 

other 
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other  at  right  angles.  It  is  faid  to  have  above  9000  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  what 
is  llyled  the  Black  Town  (containing  1200  free  blacks*,  who  ferved  on  the  royal  fide 
during  the  war),  which  ftands  about  a  mile  from  Shelburne,  and  feparated  from 
it  by  a  fmall  frefli-water  river.  The  harbour  here  is  deep,  capacious^  and  fecurcy. 
and  the  tide  hath  a  great  rife  and  falL 

Of  the  old  fettlements,  the  moil  flourifliing  and  populous  are  Halifax,  and  the. 
townlliips  of  ^^lndfor,  Norton,  and  Cornwallis,  between  Malifax  and  Annapolis. 
Of  the  new  fettlements,  the  moll  important  are  Shelburne,  Farr-town,  Digby 
and  new  Edinburgh.  But  recent  accounts  of  thefe  fettlements  reprefent  them 
in  a  declining.  Hate,  great  numbers  of  the  houfes  in  the  new  towns  being  unin- 
habited, and  confiderably  reduced  in  value. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  this  country  confill:  chiefly  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  and  other  neceflaries  for  wear,  of  fifliing  tackle,  and  rigging  for  fhips. 
The  amount  of  our  exports,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  before  the  new  fettle- 
ments, was  about  26,5001.  The  only  articles  we  can  get  in  exchange  are  timber, 
and  the  produce  of  the  iiihery,  which,  at  a  like  average,  amounts  to  38,0001.  But 
from  the  late  increafe  of  inhabitants,  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  will  now  ereft  faw- 
mills,  and  endeavour  to  fupply  the  Weft  India  iflands  with  lumber  of  every  kind,; 
as  well  as  with  the  produce  of  the  fifliery,  which  will  be  a  profitable  article  to  both 
countries.  The  whole  population  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  illands  adjoining  is  eftir-. 
mated  at  50,000 ;  but  this  is  thought  to  be  confiderably  too  large^ 
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OF  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  moft  remarkable  events  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  abetted  by  France,  which  at  length  ter- 
minated in  the  eftabliihment  of  the  "  United  States  of  America,"  we  have  already 
given  an  account,  in  our  view  of  the  principal  tranfaftions  in  the  hifirory  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  that  the  congrefs  publiihed  a  folemn  de- 
claration, in  which  they  affigned  their  reaions  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  name,  an-d  by  the  authority,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  united  colonies  of  New  Hampfliire,  jMafTachufetts  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Conneclicut,  Nev\r  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Dela-, 
ware,  Maryland,  Virgmia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  .they 
declared,  that  they  then  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent 
States ;.  and  that,  as  fuch,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con- 
tract alliances,  eftablifli  commerce,  and,  do  all  other  a6ls  v/hich  independent  ftates 


*  When  the  aift  of  parliament  had  pafled  for  in- 
corporating the  Sierra  Leone  company,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  capital  in  1791  appeared  likely  to  be 
raifed  for  carrying  on  the  undertaking,  a  delegate 
from  a  body  of  Nova  Scotia  blacks  was  then  in 
England,  who  reprefented  that  the  perfons  who 
fent  him  hither  had  migrated  to  Nova  Scotia  at 
tl'.e  end  of  the  American  war,  having  received 
from  o-overnment  certain  promifes  of  lots  of  land, 
\vhich°had  never  been  ftriaiy  fulfilled;  that  both 
the  foil  and  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as 
nuay  other  circiunftances  in  the'ir  fituaticui,  were 


complained  of  by  them,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  defiroiis  of  becoming  cclonifis  at  the  fettle^' 
ment  wdiich  they  underftood  was  likely  to  be 
made  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  confequence  of  the  di- 
re£lors  approving  of  this  petition,  and  obtaining  the 
approbation  of  the  BritiPa  government,  the  niin>- 
ber  of  Nova-Scotians  vi'ho  weve  willing  to  embark 
for  Sierra  Leone  proved  to  be  no  lefs  than  iiq6  •, 
of  whick  number  1131  a.rri\-ed  in  16  vefTels,  in 
M  rch,  1792:  tire  remaining  65  died,  during  t^« 
pafliige. — . — Report  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Compiny, 
by  fiehry  Thornton,  EfquLre, 

may 
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may  of  right  do.  They  alfo  publiflied  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  perpetual 
Union,  between  the  c&lonies,  hi  which  they  affuraed  the  title  of  "  The  United  States 
•of  America  and  by  which  each  of  the  colonies  contrafted  a  reciprocal  treaty  of 
alliance  and  friendfhip  for  their  common  defence,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  li- 
berties, and  for  their  general  and  mutual  advantage  ;  obliging  themfelves  to  affift 
.each  other  againft  all  violence  that  might  threaten  all  or  any  one  of  them,  and  to 
repel,  in  conmion,  all  the  attacks  that  might  be  levelled  againft  all  or  any  one  of 
ithem,  on  account  of  religion,  fovereio;nty,  commerce,  or  under  any  other  pretext 
whatfoever.  Each  of  the  colonies  reierved  to  themfelves  alone  the  exclufive  right 
of  regulating  their  internal  government,  and  of  framing  laws  on  all  matters  not  in- 
cluded in  the  articles  of  confederation. 

But  for  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interefts  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  determined,  that  delegates  fliould  be  annually  appointed  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  the  legiflature:  of  each  ftate  fliould  direft,  to  meet  in  congrefs  on  the  firft 
Monday  of  November  of  every  year,  with  a  power  referved  to  each  ftate  to  recall 
its  delegates  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  ftead.  No  flate 
was  to  be  reprefented  in  congrefs  by  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  feven  members  ; 
and  no  perfon  was  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any  term 
of  fix  years ;  nor  was  any  perfon,  being  a  delegate,  capable  of  holding  any  office  un- 
der the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  fliould  receive  any 
Salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  queftions  in  the  United 
States  in  congrefs  aflembled,  each  flate  was  to  have  one  vote,  and  to  abide  by  the 
<leterminations  of  the  United  States  in  congrefs  aflembled,  on  all  quefl:ions  fub- 
'  mitted  to  them  by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  to  be 
inviolably  obferved,  and  the  union  to  be  perpetual;  nor -was  any  alteration  thence- 
forth to  be  made  in  any  ftate,  unlefs  previoufly  agreed  to  in  congrefs,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  legiflature  of  that  fl:ate. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  January,  1778,  that  the  French  king  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  of  America.  Holland  ac- 
knowledged their  independence,  April  19th,  1782;  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1782,  provifional  articles  were  figned  at  Paris,  by  the  Britifli  and  American  com- 
miflioners,  in  which  the  thirteen  Colonies  are  acknowledged  as  Free,  Sovereign,  and 
Independent  States  ;  and  thefe  articles  were  afterwards  ratified  by  a  definitive 
treaty.  Sweden  acknowledged  them,  February  5th,  1783  ;  Denmark,  the  25th  Fe- 
bruary; Spain,  in  March,  and  Ruflia,  in  July,  1783. 

x\ccording  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  the  Foreign 
Debt  of  the  United  States,  incurred  by  the  late  war  for  obtaining  their  independence, 
amounted  to  7,885,085  dollars,  and  the  Domejiic  Debt  to  34,115,290;  total,  at 
4s.  6d,  each,  equal  to  9,450,084!.  fterling,  the  intereft  of  which  at  6  -per  cent,  is 
567,0051.  But  the  coft  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain  is  moderately  computed  at 
115,654,914!.  and  the  additional  annual  burden  by  it,  4>557j5751.  fmce  January 
1775.  As  to  the  lofs  of  men  during  the  unhappy  war,  the  ftates  of  America,  ac- 
cording to  authentic  eftimates,  loll  by  the  fword  and  in  prifon  near  80,000  men  ; 
and  by  the  Britilh  returns  at  New  York,  the  number  of  foldiers  killed  in  the  fer- 
Vlce  amounted  to  43,633. 

T^he  following  Calculations  were  made  from  aElual  Meafurement  of  the  bejl  Maps,  by 
Thomas  Hutchins,  Efq.  Geographer     the  United  States. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains,  by  computation,  a  million  of  fquare 
miles,  in  which  are  -  -  -         -     -       640,000,000  of  acres. 

Dedu£t  for  water  -  -  -       -  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States 


2. 


589,000,000 

That 
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That  part  of  the  United  States,  comprehended  between  the  weft  temporary  line 
of  Fennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  on  the  North,  the  river  Miflifippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the 
weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth,  to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Fennfylva- 
nia, contains  by  computation  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare  miles, 
in  which  are  -  -  -.  .  .       263,040,000  of  acres. 

Deduft,  for  water  -  -  -  43,040,000 


To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrefs 


220,000,000 


The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory,  contain- 
ing, as  above  ftated,  220,000,000  of  acres,  has  been,  by  the  cellion  of  fome  of  the 
original  Thirteen  States,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  transferred  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  is  pledged  as  a  fund  for  finking  the  continental  debt.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  divide  it  into  new  ftates,  with  republican  conftitutions  fimilar  to  the 
old  ftates  near  the  Atlantic  ocean. 


EJl'mate  of  the  Number  of  Acres  of  Water,  north  and  zveftzvard  of  the  River  Ohio,  ivithiii 

the  Territory  of  the  United  States. 


In  Lake  Superior 

Lake  of  the  Woods 

Lake  Rain,  &c. 

Red  Lake 

Lake  Michigan 

Bay  Puan 

Lake  Huron 

Lake  St,  Clair 

Lake  Erie,  weftern  part 

Sundry  fmall  lakes  and  rivers 


Acres. 
21,952,780 
1,133,800 
165,200 
551,000 
10,368,000 
1,216,000 
5,009,920 
89,500 
2,252,800 
301,000 


43,040,000 

Eflimate  of  the  Number  of  Acres  of  Water  within  the  Thirteen  United  States. 


In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  of  the  line  extended  from  the  north-weft  corner  of  Fenn- 
fylvania, due  north  to  the  boundary  between  the  Britifli  territory  and  the  United 
States  -        .     -  -  ^ 

In  Lake  Ontario        ,  -  -       -  - 

Lake  Champlain  -  -  -  - 

Chefapeak  Bay  -  -  - 

Albemarle  Bay  -  - 

Delaware  Bay  -  - 

All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  ftates,  including  the  \ 
Ohio  -  .  -  .  -I 


410,000 
2,390,000 

500,000 
1,700,000 

330,000 

630,000 

2,000,000 


7,960,000 


Total  — 


51,000,000 
Foptr- 
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Population  of  the  \  According  to  the  cenfus,  taken  by  order  of  congrefs. 
United  States.  3  in  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States 
of  America  was  3,930,000  nearly.  In  this  number  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  N.  W.  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  but  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
fouth  of  the  river  Ohio,  are  included.  Thefe  added  would  undoubtedly  have 
increafed  the  number  to  3,950,000  *,  at  the  period  the  cenfus  was  taken.  The  in- 
creafe  fmce,  on  fuppolition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  double  once 
in  twenty  years,  has  been  about  600,000;  fo  that  now  (1795)  there  are  probably 
4,550,000  fouls  in  the  American  United  States. 


NEW       ENGLAND^.  . 

Situation    and  Extent. 

Miles,  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  a^^ol  ^   .  f  41  and  46  north  latitude.  7  „ 

Breadth  ^^ol  1 67  and  74  weft  longitude,  j  ^^^ooo. 

n  1  "OOUNDED  on  the  North  by  Canada;  on  the  Eaft  by  Nova 

J30UNDARIES.J  g^^^.^  ^^^^       Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  South  by  the  Atlan^ 

tic  and  Long  ifland  Sound  :  and  on  the  Weft  by  New  -York  f . 

Divifions.  Provinces.  Chief  towns. 

The  northern  divifion,     jNewHampfliire  -MPortfrnouth 

or  government.         3  ^  it 

The  middle  divifion   —   MafTachufetts- Colony  }  {^"'""^^'j^^^LaL  42-25. 

The  fouthern  divifion  —    Rhode  Ifland,  &c.  Newport 
The  weftein  divifion  — j Connefticut  ~1  {Hartford'^^^^ 

Face  of  the  country,  i  New  England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and,  in  fome  parts, 
MOUNTAINS,  &c.  i  a  mountaiuous  country.  The  mountains  are  com- 
paratively fmall,  running  nearly  north  and  fouth,  in  ridges,  parallel  to  each  other. 
Between  thefe  ridges,  flow  the  great  rivers  in  majeftic  meanders,  receiving  the  in- 
numerable ftreams  which  proceed  from  the  mountains  on  each  fide.  To  a  fpefta- 
tor  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the  vales  between  the  ridges,  while  in 
a  ftate  of  nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.  They  feem  an  ocean  of  woods, 
fwelied  and  deprefled  in  its  furface,  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itfeif. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  pafling,  nearly  from  north-  eaft  to 
fouth-weft,  through  New-England.  They  confift  of  a  multitude  of  parallel  ridges, 
each  having  many  fpurs,  deviating  from  the  courfe  of  the  general  range ;  which 
fpurs  are  again  broken  Into  irregular  hilly  land.  The  main  ridges  terminate, 
fometimes  in  high  bluff- heads,  near  the  fea  coaft,  and  fometimes  by  a  gradual  de- 
fcent  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country. — Thefe  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of 

-5  Morfe's  American  Geography,  vol,  i.  p.  207.  f  Morfe's  American  Geography. 

6  lakes. 
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lakes,  ponds  and  fprings  of  water,  that  give  rife  to  numberlefs  llreams  of  various 
lizes.    No  country  on  the  globe  is  better  watered  than  New  Enjrland*, 

Rivers.]  Their  rivers  are,  i.  Connefcncut  j  2.  Thames  ;  3.Fatuxent;  4.  Me- 
rimac ;  Pifcataway  j  6.  Saco ;  7.  Cafco ;  8.  Kinebeque  ;  and  9.  Penobfcot,  or 
Pentagonet. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  moft  remarkable  bays  and  harbours  are  thofe  formed 
by  Plymouth,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantations ;  Monument-Bay ;  Weft- 
Harbour,  formed  by  the  bending  of  Cape-Cod,  Bofton-harbour ;  Pifcataway  j  and 
Cafco-Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Cape-Cod,  Marble-head,  Cape-Anne,  Cape-Netic,  Cape- 
Porpus,  Cape-Elizabeth,  and  Cape-Small-Point. 

Air  and  climate.]  New  England,  though  fituated  almoft  ten  degrees  nearer 
the  fun  than  England,  has  an  earlier  winter,  which  continues  longer,  and  is  more 
fevere  than  with  us.  The  fummer  is  extremely  hot,  and  much  beyond  any  thing 
known  in  Europe,  in  the  fame  latitude.  The  clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the 
Iky,  however,  makes  amends  for  the  extremity  ot  l:eat  and  cold,  and  renders  the 
climate  of  this  country  fo  healthy,  that  it  is  reported  to  agree  better  with  Britifti 
confti-tutions,  than  any  other  of  the  Am.erican  provinces.  The  winds  are  very 
boilterous  in  the  winter  feafon;  and  naturalifts  afcribe  the  early  approach,  the  length, 
and  feverity  of  the  winter,  to  the  large  frefli-W'ater  lakes  lying  on  the  north-weft  of 
New^  England,  which,  being  frozen  over  feveral  months,  occalion  thofe  piercing 
■winds,  which  prove  fo  fatal  to  mariners  on  this  coaft. 

The  fun  rifes  at  Bofton,  on  the  longeft  day,  at  26  minutes  after  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  fets  at  34  minutes  after  feven  in  the  evening;  and  on  the  fliorteft  day,  it 
rifes  at  35  minutes  after  feven  in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  27  minutes  after  four  in 
the  afternoon :  thus  their  longeft  day  is  about  fifteen  hours,  and  the  iliorteft  about 
nine. 

Soil  and  produce.]  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  lands  lying  on  the 
eaftern  fliore  of  America  are  low,  and  in  fome  parts  fwampy,  but  farther  back  they 
rife  into  hills.  In  New  England,  towards  the  north-eaft,  the  lands  become  rocky 
and  mountainous.  The  foil  here  is  various,  but  beft  tov^ards  the  fouth.  Round 
MaiTachufetts  bay  the  foil  is  black,  and  faid  to  be  as  rich  as  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
lang  ;  and  here  the  firft  planters  found  the  grafs  above  a  yard  high.  The  uplands 
are  iefs  fruitful,  being  for  the  moft  part  a  mixture  of  fand  and  gravel,  inclining  to 
ciav.  The  low  grounds  abound  in  meadows  and  pafture  land.  The  European 
grains  have  not  been  cultivated  here  with  much  fuccefs  ;  the  wheat  is  fubjeft  to 
•be  blafted ;  the  barley  is  a  hungry  grain,  and  the  oats  are  lean  and  chaffy.  But 
the  Indian  corn  fiourilhes  in  high  perfeftion,  and  makes  the  general  food  of  the 
lower  fort  of  people.  They  malt  and  brew  it  into  a  beer,  w^hich  is  not  contempt- 
ible. However,  the  common  table-drink  is  cider  and  fpruce  beer :  the  latter  is 
made  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  me- 
lafles.  Thev  raife  a  large  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  fruits  of  Old  England 
come  to  great  perfeftion  here,  particularly  peaches  and  apples  :  of  the  former, 
feven  or  eight  hundred  may  be  found  on  one  tree  ;  and  feven  barrels  of  cider  have 
been  produced  in  one  feafon,  from  a  fingle  apple-tree. 

But  New  England  is  chiefly  diftinguilhed  for  the  variety  and  value  of  its  timber, 
as  oak,  afli,  pine,  fir,  cedar,  elm,  cyprefs,  beech,  walnut,  chefnut,  hazel,  faflTafras, 
fumach,  and  other  woods  ufed  in  dying  or  tanning  leather,  carpenters'  work,  and 
fliip-building.  The  oaks  here  are  faid  to  be  inferior  to  thofe  of  England  ;  but  the 
£rs  are  of  an  amazing  bulk,  and  formerly  furniflied  the  royal  navy  of  England 
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with  mafls  and  yards.  They  draw  from  their  trees  coriiiderable  quantities  of  pitcfi, 
tar,  refill,  turpenth  -- ,  gums,  and  balm  3  and  the  foil  produces  hemp  and  flax.  A 
fhip  may  here  be  built  and  rigged  out  with  the  produce  of  their  forefls^  and  indeed 
fnip-buiiding  forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade. 

Metals.J  Rich  iron  mines,  of  a  moft  excellent  kind  and  temper,  have  been 
difcovercd  in  New  England,  which,  if  improved,  may  become  very  beneficial  to 
the  inhabitants. 

Animals.]  The  animals  of  this  country  fumifh  many  articles  of  New  England- 
commerce.  All  kinds  of  European  cattle  thrive  here,  and  multiply  exceedingly. 
The  horfes  of  New  England  are  hardy,  mettlefome,  and  ferviceable,  but  fmaller 
than  ours,  though  larger  than  the  Welch.  They  have  few  fheep ;  and  the  wool, 
though  of  a  ftaple  fafticicntiy  long,  is  not  near  fo  fine  as  that  of  England.  Here 
are  alfo  elks,  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  fquirreis,  beavers,  otters,  m^onkics,  minks, 
martens,  racoons,  fabbs,  bears,  wolves,  which  are  only  a  kind  of  wild  dogs,  foxes, 
ounces,  and  a  variety  of  other  tame  and  wild  quadrupeds.  But  one  of  the  moft 
lingular  animals,  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  is  the  mofe  or  moofe 
deer,  of  which  there  are  two  forts;  the  common  light  grey  moofe,  which  refem- 
b!es  the  ordinary  deer  ;  thefe  herd  fometimes  thirty  together :  and  the  large  black 
moofe,  whofe  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a  bull ;  his  neck  refembles  a  flag's,  and  his 
flefli  is  extremely  grateful.  The  horns,  when  full  grown,  are  about  four  or  five- 
feet  from  the  head  to  the  tip,  and  have  flioots  or  branches  to  each  horn,  which  ge- 
nerally fpread  about  fix  feet.  When  this  animal  goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  he  lays  his  horns  back  on  his  neck,  to  place  them  out  of  his 
way:  and  thefe  prodigious  horns  are  flied  every  year.  This  animal  does  not  fpring- 
or  rife  in  going,  like  a  deer;  but  a  large  one,  in  his  common  walk,  has  been  feen 
to  ftep  over  a  gate  five  feet  high.  When  unharboured,  he  will  run  a  courfe  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  he  takes  to  bay ;  but,  when  chafed,  he  generally  takes 
to  the  water. 

There  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls,  as  turkeys,  geefe,  partridges, 
ducks,  v/idgeons,  dappers,  fwans,  heathcocks,  herons,  ftorks,  blackbirds,  all  forts 
of  barn-door  fowl,  vaft  flights  of  pigeons,  which  come  and  go  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  cormorants,  ravens,  crows,  &c.  The  reptiles  are  rattlefnakes,  frogs,  and 
toads,  which  fwarm  in  the  uncleared  parts  of  thefe  countries,  where,  with  the  owls, 
in  the  fummer  evenings,  they  make  an  unpleafant  noife. 

The  feas  round  New  England,  as  well  as  its  rivers,  abound  with  fiflr,  and  even 
whales  of  feveral  kinds,  fuch  as  the  whalebone  whale,  the  fpermaceti  whale,  which 
yields  ambergris,  the  fin-backed  whale,  the  fcrag  whale,  and  the  bunch  whale,  of 
which  they  take  great  numbers,  and  fend  befides  fome  fliips  every  year  to  fifli  for 
whales  in  Greenland,  and  as  far  as  Falkland  iflands.  A  terrible  creature,  called 
the  whale-killer,  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  with  ftrong  teeth  and  jaws,  perfecutes 
the  whale  in  thefe  feas;  but,  afraid  of  his  monftrous  ftrength,  they  feldom  attack  a 
full-grown  whale,  or  indeed  a  young  one,  but  in  companies  of  ten  or  twelve.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Peix)bfcot,  there  is  a  mackarel  fiihery :  they  likewife  fifli  for 
cod  in  winter,  which  they  dry  in  the  froft. 

Population,  inhabitants,  and|  There  is  not  one  of  the  colonies  which 
FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J  can  be  Compared,  in  the  abuudance  of  pco-. 

pie,  the  number  of  confiderable  and  trading  towns,  and  the  manufactures  that  are 
carried  on  in  them,  to  New  England.  The  moft  populous  and  flourifning  parts  of 
the  mother-country  hardly  make  a  better  appearance  than  the  cultivated  parts  of 
this  province,  which  reach  above  fixty  miles  back.  -  There  are  here  many  gentle- 
men of  confiderable  landed  eftates ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  land- 
holders, and  cultivators  of  the  foil.    The  fonner  attaches  them  to  their  country,; 
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the  latter,  by  making  tliem  ftrong  and  healthy,  enables  them  to  defend  it.  Thefe 
freeholds  generally  pafs  to  their  children  in  the  way  of  gavelkind ;  which  keeps 
them  from  being  hardly  ever  able  to  emerge  out  of  their  original  happy  mediocrity. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  ranks  fo  independent,  or  pofTefs  more  of 
the  conveniences  of  life  :  they  are  ufed  trom  their  infancy  to  the  exercife  of  arms ; 
and,  before  the  conteft  with  the  mother-country,  they  had  a  militia,  which  was  by  no 
means  contemptible;  but  their  military  Itrength  is  now  much  more  confiderable. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  almoft  univerfally  of  Englifli  defcent ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  this,  and  to  the  great  and  general  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
education,  that  the  Englifh  language  has  been  preferred  among  them  fo  free  from  - 
corruption.  It  is  true  that,  from  lazinefs,  inattention,  and  want  of  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  many  of  the  people  in  the  country  have  accuftomed  thcmfeives  to 
ufe  fome  peculiar  phrafes,  and  to  pronounce  certain  words  in  aflat  drawling  man- 
ner.   Hence  toreiojners  oretend  they  know  a  New  Eno;!and  man  from  his  ^nanner 

Ox  J      ^  ^  o 

of  fpeaking.  But  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  a  Pennfylvanian,  a  Virgi- 
nian, or  a  Carolinian  ;  for  all  have  fome  phraics  and  modes  ot  pronunciation  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves,  which  diftinguifn  them  irom  their  neighbours. 

The  New-Englanders  are  generally  tall,  ftout,  and  v/cll  built.  They  glory,  and 
perhaps  with  juilice,  in  poffefling  that  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  induced  their. aa-^ 
celfors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave  the  dangei-s  of  - the  ocean,  and 
the  hardlhips  of  fettling  a  wildernefs.  Their  education,  laws  and  fituation,  ferve 
to  infpire  them  with  high  notions  of  liberty. — In  New^  England,  learning  is  more 
generally  diifufed  among  all  ranks  of  people,  than  ia  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
arifing  from  the  excellent  ellabiifliment  of  fchools  in  every  townfhip.  A  perfon  of 
mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely  to  be  tound.  By  means  of 
this  general  eftablifliment  of  fchools,  the  extenfive  circulation  of  newfpapers  (of 
which  not  lefs  than  30,000  are  printed  every  week  in  New  England,  and  fent  to 
almoft  every  town  and  village  in  the  country),  and  the  confequent  fpread  of  learn- 
ing, every  townlhip,  throughout  the  country,  is  furniflied  with  men  capable  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment  and  difcretion. 

New  England  contains,  according  to  the  cenfus  *  of  1790,  1,009,522  fouls,  and, 
ftiould  any  great  and  fudden  emergency  require  it,  could  furnifli  an  army  of. 
164,600  men.    The  inhabitants  of  Malfachufetts  bay  are  eftimated  at  378.,787  f. 

Connecficut  is  faid,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  to  exceed  every  ftate  of  America 
in  populoufnefs  and  plenty.  In  1790,  the  population  amounted  to  237,946  J, 
of' whom  2,764  vvere  flaves.  The  men,  in  general,  throughout  the  p-ovince,  arc 
robuft,  ftout,  and  talk  The  greateft  care  is  taken  of  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  in- 
fants, which  are  kept  ftraight  by  means  of  a  board  ;  apraftice  learnt  of  the  Indian 
women,  who  abhor  all  crocked  people  ;  fo  that  deformity  is  here  a  rarity.  The 
women  are  fair,  handfome,  and  genteel,  and  modeft  and  referved  in  their  manners 
and  behaviour.  They  are  not  permitted  to  read  plays,  nor  can  they  converfe  about 
w4iift,  quadrille,  or  operas  3  but  it  is  faid  that  they  will  talk  freely  upon  hiftory, 
geography,  and  other  literary  fubjefts.  The  inhabitants  of  Connedticut  are  ex- 
tremely hofpitable  to  ftrangers. 

New  Hampfnire,  of  late  years,  hath  greatly  increafed  in  population,  fo  that  in 
1783  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  reckoned  to  amount  to  82,200  ;  but  in  1790 
to  141,885  §.  The  population  of  Rhode  Hiand  province  in  1783  was  50,400; 
but  in  1790,  amounted  to  67,877  |1,  of  which  948  vi^erc  flaves. 

Religion.]  The  church  of  England,  in  this  part  of  America,  is  far  from  being 


*  Morfe's  American  Geography,  vol,  i.  p.  314.  f  Ibid,  p.  353. 
[|  Ibid.  p.  381. 
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in  a  flouriHiing  condition ;  in  feveral  places,  the  number  of  auditors  do  not  amount 
to  twelve  perfons.  Calvinifm,  from  the  principles  of  thefirftfettlers,  hath  been  very 
prevalent  in  New  England:  many  of  the  inhabitants  alfo  formerly  obferved  thefabbath 
with  a  kind  of  JcwiO-i  rigor ;  but  their  bigotry  of  late  hath  been  much  diminiflied. 
Since  their  independence,  there  is  no  one  eftablhhed  religion  in  the  province,  but 
every  fe£l  is  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  its  own,  and  is  equally  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  *.  They  annually  celebrate  fafts  and  thankfgivings.  In  the  fpring, 
the  feveral  governors  iffue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  day  to  be  religioully 
obferved  in  fafting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  throughout  their  refpeftive  ftates,  in 
wliich  the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly  call  for  humiliation,  are  enume- 
rated, in  autumn,  after  harveft,  that  gladfome  sera  of  the  hufbandman's  life,  a  day 
of  public  thankfgiving  is  appointed,  enumerating  the  public  blellings  received  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year.  This  pious  cuftom  originated  with  their  venerable  ancef- 
tors,  the  firft  fettlers.  A  cuftom  fo  rational,  and  fo  well  calculated  to  cheriih  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  fenfe  of  their  dependence  on  the  Great  Benefactor 
of  the  world  for  .  all  their  bleffings,  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  facredly  preferved  f. 
The  Connefticut  province  hath  alfo  provided  a  biihop  for  the  Epifcopalians  among 
them,  by  fending  one  of  their  number  to  Scotland  to  be  ordained  by  the  nonjur- 
ing  bifliops  of  the  epifcopal  church  in  that  kingdom,  which  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Aberdeen. 

Chief  towns.]  Bofton,  the  capital  of  Maffachufetts,  ftands  on  a  peninfula  at 
the  bottom  of  Maffachufetts  bay,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  bay,  are  feveral  rocks  which  appear  above  water,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen 
fmall  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but  one  fafe  channel  to  ap- 
proach the  harbour,  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two  fliips-can  fcarcely  fail  through 
abreaft  ;  but  within  the  harbour  there  is  room  for  500  fail  to  lie  at  anchor,  in  a  good 
depth  of  water.  On  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  bay^  ftands  Fort  William,  the  moft 
regular  fortrefs  in  all  the  plantations.  This  caftle  is  defended  by  100  guns,  twenty 
of  which  lie  on  a  platform  level  with  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  fcarcely  polhble  for  an 
enemy  to  pafs  the  caftle.  To  prevent  furprife,  they  have  a  guard  placed  on  one  of 
the  rocks,  at  two  leagues  diftance,  from  whence  they  make  fignals  to  the  caftle, 
when  any  fliips  come  near  it.  There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the 
town.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier,  near  2000  feet  in  length  ;  along 
which,  on  the  north  fide,  extends  a  row  of  warehoufes  for  the  merchants  j  and  to 
this  pier,  fliips  of  the  greateft;  burden  may  come  and  unload,  without  the  help  of 
boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the  town  lies  round  the  harbour,  in  the  fliape  of  a  half 
moon  ;  the  country  beyond  it  rifmg  gradually,  and  affording  a  delightful  profpeft 
from  the  fea.  The  head  of  the  pier  joins  the  principal  ftreet  of  the  tov/n,  which  is, 
like  moft  of  the  others,  fpacious  and  well  built.  Bofton  contains  at  prefent  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  furprifmg  increafe  of  Newbury  port,  Salem,  Marblehead, 
Cape  Anne,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  hath  checked  the 
growth  and  trade  of  the  capital  3  the  latter  of  which  w^as,  however,  fo  very  confi- 
■derable,  that,  in  the  year  tj68,  1200  fail  entered  or  cleared  at  the  Cuftom-houfe 
there.  Both|  the  town  and  trade  of  Bofton  greatly  fuffered  during  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  ;  but  fmce,  the  trade  has  again  confiderably  increafed. 

Cambridge,  in  the  fame  province,  four  miles  from  Bofton,  has  an  univerfity, 
containing  two  fpacious  colleges,  called  by  the  names  of  Havard  College,  and 
Stoughton  Hall,  with  a,  well-furniflied  library.    It  confifts  of  a  prefident,  five 

*  By  a  late  account  there  are  400  Independent  and  Prefbyterian  churches  in  this  province,  84  of  Bap- 
tifts,  and  31  of  other  dominations, 
t  Morfc's  Amerxan  Geography,  vol  i.  p.  315,  ^ 
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fellows,  a  treafurer,  three  profeflbrs,  four  tutors,  and  a  librarian.  The  college 
charter  was  firft  granted  in  1630,  and  renewed  in  1692,  and  is  held  under  the 
colony  feal. 

The  other  towns  in  New  England,  the  chief  of  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, are  generally  neat,  well  built,  and  commodioully  fituated  upon  line  rivers, 
with  capacious  harbours. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]    The  trade  of  New  England  is  great,  as  it 
fapplies  a  large  of  quantity  of  goods  from  v^-ithin  itfelf^  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the 
people  of  this  country  are  the  principal  carriers  for  the  other  colonies  of  North 
America,  and  even  for  fome  parts  of  Europe.    The  commodities  which  the  country 
yields  are  principally  pig  and  bar  iron,  which  were  imported  to  Great  Britain  duty- 
free ;  alfo  mafts  and  yards,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  for  which  they  contratled 
largely  with  the  royal  navy  ;  pot  and  pearl  alhes,  Haves,  lumber,  boards  ;  all  forts 
of  provilions,  which  they  fent  to  the  French  and  Dutch  fugar  ii'lands,  and  formerly 
to  Barbadces,  and  the  other  Britifli  ifjcs,  as  grain,  bifcuit,  meal,  beef,  pork,  butter,, 
cheefe,  apples,  cider,  onions,  niackarel  and  cod-fifli  dried.    'Ihey  like^  ife  fei:d 
thither  cattle,  horfes,  planks,  hoops,  ihingles,  pipe-Haves,  oil,  tallow,  turj-entine,, 
bark,  calf-fiiins,  and  tobacco.    Their  peltry  trade  is  not  very  conlidcrable.  Thev 
have  a  moft  valuable  fiihery  upon  their  coails  in  niackarel  and  cod,  which  emplovs 
vail  numbers  of  their  people  y  with  the  produce  of  which  they  trade  to  Spain,  ItalV, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Well  Indies,  to  a  confiderable  amount.  Their  whale-filhery 
has  been  already  mentioned.    The  arts  moft  necelTary  to  fabfiftence  are  thofe  which 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England  have  been  at  the  greateft  pains  to  cultivate.  They 
nianufatture  coarfe  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  their  own  ufe  ;  hats  are  made  here, 
which  find  a  good  vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.    Sugar-baking,  diftilling,  paper- 
making,  and  falt-works,  are  upon  the  improving  hand.    The  bufmefs  of  fliip-build- 
ing  is  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable,  which  Boilon,  Newbury,  and  the  other  fea-port 
towns  in  New  England  carry  on.    Ships  are  fometimes  built  here  upon  commitiion  ; 
but  frequently  the  merchants  of  New  England  have  them  conftruded  upon  their 
own  account ;  and  loading  them  with  the  produce  of  the  colony,  naval  ftores,  fifii, 
and  fifli  oil  principally,  they  fend  them  out  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  the  Mediterranean  ;  where,  having  difpofed  of  their  cargo,  they  make 
wdiat  advantage  they  can  by  freight,  until  fuch  time  as  they  can  fell  the  veiTel  hei  felF 
to  advantage,  w^hich  they  feldom  fail  to  do  in  a  reafonable  time. 

It  was  computed,  that,  before  the  late  revolution,  the  value  of  Englifli  raanu- 
faftufes,  and  India  goods,  fent  into  this  colony  from  Great  Britain,  amounted,  at 
an  average  of  three  years,  to  395,0001.  Our  imports  tToni  the  fame  were  calculated 
at  370,5001. 

History  and  government.]  NewEngland comprehends  the  fourprovinces  of 
New  Hampihire,  MalTachufetts,  Rhode  liland,  and  Connefticut.  As  early  as  1606, 
king  James  I.  had  by  letters  patent  ere£ted  two  companies,  with  a  povver  to  fend 
colonies  into  thofe  parts,  then  included  under  the  name  of  Virginia.     No  fettle- 
ments,  however,  were  made  in  New  England  by  virtue  of  this  authority.  The- 
companies  contented  themfelves  with  fending  out  fome  lliips  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians for  their  furs,  and  to  fifh  upon  their  coaft.  This  continued  to  be  the  only  fort  of 
correfpondence  between  Great  Britain  and  this  part  ofAmerica,  till  the  year  1620. 
By  this  time  the  religious  dilTenfions  which  agitated  England  had  become  warm 
and  furious.    Archbifliop  Laud  perfecuted  all  forts  of  nonconformifts  with  an  un- 
relenting feverity.    Thofe  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  all  the 
rigour  of  perfecution  rather  than  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  they  confidered  as  abufes  of  a  moft  dangerous  tendency.  America 
opened  to  them  an  extenfive  field.     There  they  might  tranfport  themfelves,  and 
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eflablini  whatever  fort  of  religious  polity  they  were  inclined  to.    With  this  view, 
liaving'  purchafeci  the  territory,  which  was  witliin  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  and  having  obtained  from  the  king  the  privilege  of  fettling  it  in  whatever 
w'ay  they  had  a  mind,  1 50  perfons  embarked  for  New  England,  and  built  a  city, 
vv'hich,  becaufe  they  had  failed  from  Plymouth,  they  called  by  that  name.  Not- 
wi'hftancling  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  the 
difeafes  to  which,  after  along  fea  voyage,  and'in  a  country  which  was  new  to  them, 
they  were  cxpofed  ;  notwithftanding  the  want  of  all  fort  of  conveniences,  and  even 
of  many  of  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  thofe  v/ho  had  conftitutions  fit  to  endure  fuch 
hardihips,  not  difpirited  or  broken  by  the  death  of  their  companions,  fet  themfelves 
to  culti^'ate  this  country,  and  to  take  the  beft  fteps  for  the  advancement  of  their 
infant  colony.     New  adventurers,  encouraged  by  their  example,  paffed  over  into 
tliis  land  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.     By  the  clofe  of  the  year  1630,  they  had 
built  four  towns,  Salem,  Dorchefter,  Charles  Town,  and  Boftopi,  which  laft  has 
jince  become  the  capital  of  New  England.    But  as  neceflity  is  the  natural  fource 
of  that-  aftivc  and  frugal  induftry  which  produces  every  thing  great  among  man- 
kind, fo  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  profperity  and  fuccefs  occafions  thofe  diifen- 
iions,  which  are  the  bane  of  human  affairs,  and  often  fubvert  the  beft  founded 
A^ftabjiflnTients. 

Ihe  inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  had  fled  from  perfecution,  became  in  a 
fliort  time  ftrongly  tainted  with  this  illiberal  vice,  and  were  eager  to  introduce  an 
uniformity  in  religion  among  all  who  entered  their  territories.  Many  of  them  were 
bigotted  Calvinifts ;  and  though  they  had  felt  the  weight  of  perfecution  themfelves, 
they  had  no  charity  for  thofe  who  profeiTed  fentiments  different  from  their  own. 
It  w'as  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  age,  that  men  might  live  comfortably  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  fociety,  without  maintaining  the  fame  religious  tenets;  and  where- 
ever  thcfe  were  at  variance,  the  members  of  different  feels  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  eliablifned  feparate  governments.    Hence  feveral  flips,  torn  from 
the  original  government  of  New  England  by  religious  violence,  planted  themfelves 
in  a  new  foil,  and  fpread  over  the  country.  Such  was  that  of  New  Hampfhire,  which 
-continues  to  this  day  a  feparate  jurifdicti on  ;  fuch  too  was  that  of  Rhode  Ifland, 
•Vv'hofe  inliabiiants  were  driven  out  from  the  Maffachufetts  colony  (for  that  is  the 
name  by  which  the  governnicnt  flrft  ere6ted  in  New  England  was  diftinguiflied), 
for  maintaining  that  the  clvW  magiftrate  had  no  right  over  the  fpeculative  opinions 
.of  mankind.    Ihefe  liberal  men  founded  a  city,  called  Providence,  which  they  go- 
verned by  their  own  principles  ;  and  fuch  is  the  conneclion  between  juftnefs  of  fen- 
timent  and  external  profperity,  that  the  government  of  Rhode  Ifland,  though  fm.all, 
became  extremely  populous  and  flourilhing.     Another  colony,-  driven  out  by  the 
iame  perfecuting  fpirit,  fettled  on  the  river  Connecticut,  and  received  frequent 
reinforcements  from  England,  of  fuch  as  were  diffatisfied  either  with  the  religious 
/JT  civil  government  of  that  country. 

America  in.deed  was  now  become  the  main  refource  of  all  difcontented  and  enter- 
•priiing  fpirits  ;  and  fuch  were  the  numbers  which. embarked  for  it  from  England, 
that,  jn  1637,  a  proclamation  was  publiflied,  prohibiting  any  perfon  from  failing 
.thither,  without  an  exprefs  licence  from  the  government.  For  want  of  this  li- 
.cence,  it  is  laid  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  others  of.  that  party, 
-were  deta-iived  from  going  into  New  England,  after  being  on  fliipboard  for  that 
purpofe. 

Thefe  four  provinces,  though  always  confederated  for  their  mutual  defence,  were 
.at  firft,  and  ftili  .continue,  under  feparate  jurifdiftions.  They  w^ere  all  of  them  by 
ihcir  charters  originjiHy  fi-ee  colonies,  having  the  choice  of  their  own  magiftrates, 
.die  governor,  tlie  council,  the  affembly,  and  the  power  of  making  laws  not  contra- 
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<3?ctorv  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
when  he  and  his  minifters  wanted  to  deftroy  all  charters  and  liberties,  the  Maflii- 
chufctts  colony  was  acciifed  of  violating  their  charter,  in  like  manner  as  was  the  city 
of  London,  and,  by  a  judgment  in  the  King's  Bench  of  England,  was  deprived  of  it. 
From  that  time  to  the  Revohition,  they  remained  without  any  charter.  Soon  after 
that  period,  they  received  a  new  one,  which,  though  very  favourable,  was  much 
inferior  to  the  extenlive  privileges  of  the  former.  The  appointment  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  fecretary,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  was  vefted  in 
the  crown  ;  the  power  of  the  militia  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  as 
captain-general ;  all  judges,  juftices,  and  Iheriffs,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
law  was  entrulled,  were  nominated  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  the  governor  had  a  negative  on  the  choice  ot  counfcllors,  peremptory  and  un- 
limited :  authentic  copies  of  the  feveral  ai^ls  palled  by  this  colony,  as  well  as  others, 
were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  England,  for  the  royal  approbation ;  but  if  the  laws  of 
this  colony  were  not  repealed  within  three  years  atter  they  were  prefented,  they 
were  not  repealable  by  the  crown  atter  that  time  ;  no  laws,  ordinances,  election 
of  magilb-atcs,  or  a6ls  of  government  whatfoever,  were  valid  without  the  go- 
vernor's content  in  writing;  and  appeals  tor  funis  above  300I.  were  admitted  to  the 
king  and  council. 

Ihere  were  originally  three  forts  of  governments  eilabliflied  by  the  EngliOi  on 
the  continent  of  America,  viz.  royal  governments,  charter-governments,  and  pro- 
prietorv  governments. 

A  royal  government  was  properly  fo  called,  becaufe  the  colony  Avas  immediately 
dependent  on  the  crown,  and  the  king  remained  fovereign  of  the  colony;  he  ap- 
pointed the  governor,  council,  and  officers  of  ftate;  and  the  people  only  eletted  the 
reprefentatives,  as  in  England.  Such  were  the  governments  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Virginia,  New  Hamplhire,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Georgia,  Eall  and  Weft  Flo- 
rida, the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  John's. 

A  charter-government  was  fo  called,  becaufe  the  company,  incorporated  by  the 
king's  charter,  were  in  a  manner  vefted  with  fovereign  authority,  to  eftablifh  what 
fort  of  government  they  thought  fit;  and  thefe  charter-governments  have  generally 
transferred  their  authority  to  the  people ;  for  in  fuch  governments,  or  rather 
corporations,  the  freemen  did  not  only  choofe  their  reprefentatives,  but  an- 
nually chofe  their  governor,  council,  and  magiftrates,  and  made  laws  without 
the  concurrence,  and  even  without  the  knov^ledge,  ot  the  king ;  and  vi^ere  un- 
der no  other  reftraint  than  this,  that  they  enafted  no  laws  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England ;  if  they  did,  their  charters  were  liable  to  be  forfeited.  Such  were 
the  governments  of  Rhode  Ifland  and  Conne6ticut,  in  New  England  ;  and  fuch  was 
that  of  the  Maflachufetts  formerly,  though  fome  alterations  were  afterwards  made 
in  it.    Such  likewife  were  thofe  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

The  third  kind  of  government  was  the  proprietory,  properly  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  proprietor  was  invefted  with  fovereign  authority  :  he  appointed  the  governor, 
council,  and  magiftrates,  and  the  reprefentatives  were  fummoned  in  his  name;  and 
by  their  advice  he  enafted  laws,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  crown  ;  but,  by  a 
fubfequent  ftatute,  the  proprietor  was  to  have  the  king's  confent  in  the  appoint- 
ing a  governor,  when  he  did  not  refide  in  the  plantation  in  perfon,  and  of  a 
deputy-governor,  when  he  did.  And  all  the  governors  of  the  plantations  were 
liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  their  adminiftration,  by  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  laft  proprietory  governors  were  thofe  of  Pcnnfylvania  and  Ma- 
ryland. 

But  the  government  of  New  England  was  entirely  changed,  in  confequence 
of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  from  the  authority  of  Great  Britain ;  of  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  which  an  account  hath  been  given  in  another  place.    It  was  on  the  25th 
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of  July,  1776,  that,  by  an  order  from  the  council  at  Bofton,  the  Declaration  of  th'e 
American  Congrefs,  abfolvingthe  United  Colonies  from  their  aliegiance  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  crown,  and  declaring  them  free  and  independent,  was  pubiiclj  pfockimed 
from  the  balcony  of  the  ftate-houfe  in  that  town. 

A  conftitution,  or  form  of  government,  foi:  the  commonwealth  of  Maffacliufetts, 
including  a  declaration  of  rights,  was  eftablifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
in  October  1780.  In  the  preamble  to  this  it  was  declared,  that  the  end  of  govern- 
ment is  to  fecure  the  exiftence  of  the  body  politic ;  to  proteft  it,  and  to  furnifli  the 
individuals  who  compofe.it,  with  the  povi^er  of  enjoying,  in  fafety  and  tranquilHty, 
their  natural  rights,  and  the  bleffings  of  life;  and  that  whenever  thefe  great  objects 
are  not  obtained,  the  people  are  entitled  to  take  meafures  neceffary  for  their  own 
happinefs.  They  expreffed  their  gratitude  to  the  great  Legiflator  of  the  univerfe, 
for  having  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  new  conftitution  of  civil 
government  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity.  They  declared  that'  it  was  the 
right,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  men  in  fociety,  publicly,  and  at  ftated  feafons,  to 
worfhip  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  tha.t-  no  fubjeft  fliould  be  hurt,  molefted  or 
reftrained,  in  his  perfon,  liberty,  or  eftate,  for  worlhipping  God  in  the  manner 
and  feafon  moft  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  confcience ;  provided  he  did 
not  difturb  the  public  peace,  or  obftru6t  others  in  their  religious  worfhip. 

It  was  alfo  enafted,  that  the  feveral  towns,  pariflies,  precincts,  and  other  bodies 
politic,  or  religious  focieties,  fliould,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclulive  right  of  ele£l- 
ing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  .contrafting  with  them  for  their  falaries.  That 
all  monies  paid  by  the  fubjeft  towards  the  fupport  of  public  worfhip,  and  of  the 
public  teachers,  fliould,  if  he  required  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  teachers  of 
his  own  religious  fe£t  or  denomination,  provided  there  were  any  oil  whofe  inftruc- 
tions  he  attended  ;  otherwife  it  might  be  paid  to  thofe  of  the  parifh  or  precinft  in 
which  the  faid  monies  fhould  be  raifed.  That  every  denomination  of  Chriftians, 
demeaning  themfelves  peaceably,  and  as  good  fubjefts  of  the  commonwealth,  fhould 
be  equally  protected  by  the  law :  and  that  no  fubordination  of  any  fe6l  or,  denomi- 
nation, to  another,  fliould  ever  be  eftabliflied. 

It  was  likewife  declared,  that,  as  all  power  originated  in  the  people,  the  feveral 
magiftrates,  whether  legiflative,  executive,  or  judicial,  are  their  fubftitutes  and 
agents,  and  at  all  times  accountable  to  them.  That  no  fubjeft  fhould  be  arrefted, 
or  deprived  of  his  property,  or'  privileges,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
law  of  the  land.  That  the  legiflature  fliould  not  make  any  law,  fubjefting  any  per- 
fon to  a  capital  or  infamous  punifliment,  except  for  the  government  of  the  army 
or  navy,  without  trial  by  jury.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  effential  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  freedom  in  a  ftate.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep,  and  to  bear  arms, 
for  the  common  defence  ;  but  that,  as  in  times  of  peace  armies  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained  without  the  confent  of  the  legiflature ; 
and  that  the  military  power  fhould  always  be  held  in  an  exa6l  fubordination  to.  the 
civil  authority. 

The  legiflature  of  MafTachufetts  confifts  of  a  fenate  and  a  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives  ;  which,  together  with  the  governor  and.  lieutenant  governor,  are  eleded  an- 
nually by  the  people.  Eleftors  muft  be  21  years  of  age,  have  freeholds  of  the 
annual  value  of  3I.  or  perfonal  eftate  to  the  value  of  60I.  To  be  eligible  to  the- 
ofhce  of  governor  or  lieutenant  governor,  the  candidate  muft  have  refided  in  the 
ftate  feven  years,  and  during  that  time  have  been  feized  of  a  freehold  of  loooL 
Senators  muft  have  refided  five  years  in  the  ftate,  and  have  pofTefTed  a  freehold  to 
the  value  of  300I.  or  perfonal  property  to  the  value  of  600I.  A  reprefentative  muft 
have  refided  one  year  in  the  town  which  he  is  chofen  to  reprefent,  and  have  been 
feized  therein  of  freehold  eftate  to  the  value  of  lool.  or  been  pofTelfed  of  perfonal 
property  to  the  value  of  zoql.    From  the  perfons  returned  as  fenators  and  coun- 
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fellors,  being  fortv  in  all,  nine  are  annually  ele6led  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes 
for  the  purpofe  of  adviling  the  governor  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  All  judi- 
cial officers,  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  fheriffs,  &c.  are,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  judges  (except  juftices  of  the  peace, 
vvhofe  commilhons  expire  in  feven  years,  but  may  be  renewed)  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  The  conftitution  of  New-Hampfliire  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  Maffachufetts.  The  fupreme  executive  authority  is  alfo 
verted  in  a  governor  and  council  of  five  members ;  and  the  legiflative,  in  a  fenate 
and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  which  together  are  here  ftyled  the  "  General  court." 
The  legiflatures  of  Rhode  liland  and  Connefticut  are  conftituted  with  an  upper  and 
lower  houfe.  In  Rhode  Ifland,  the  upper  houfe  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  ten  alhftants ;  who,  together  with  the  fecretary  and  treafurer,  are 
chofen  by  the  freemen  annually.  The  lower  houfe  is  compofed  of  deputies  from 
the  feveral  towns.  All  judicial  and  executive  magiftrates  are  appointed  by  the 
two  houfes  annually ;  and  all  military  officers  appointed  in  like  manner,  but  with- 
out any  precife  limitation  of  time.  What  has  been  juft  faid  of  the  conftitution  of 
Rhode  Ifland  is  applicable  to  Connefticut.  One  or  two  variations  in  point  of 
name  and  number  conftitute  the  only  difference  ;  except  that  in  Rhode  Ifland  a 
freeman  eleftor  muft  have  freehold  eftate  of  the  value  of  2I.  or  perfonal,  of  40I. 
In  all  thefe  ftates,  the  government  is  arranged  on  the  rabft  frugal  fcale ;  the 
falaries  of  governors  and  chief  juftices  amountl^^  to  no  more  than  3  or  400I.  per 
annum ;  and  thofe  of  other  officers  proportionally  moderate. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  an  a£l  was  paffed, 
on  the  4th  of  May  1780,  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Maffa- 
chufetts Bay,  for  incorporating'  and  eftabliffiing  a  fociety  for  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
motion of  the  arts  and  fciences.  It  is  entitled  "  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences :"  the  firft  members  were  named  in  the  aft  ;  and  they  were  never  to  be 
more  than  two  hundred,  nor  lefs  than  forty.  It  was  declared  in  the  afl:,  that  the 
end  and  defign  of  the  inftitution  of  the  faid  academy  was  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  to  determine  the  ufes  to  which  its  various  natural  produftions  might  be 
applied ;  to  promote  and  encourage  medicinal  difcoveries ;  mathematical  difqui- 
fitions ;  philofophical  inquiries  and  experiments ;  aftronomical,  meteorological,  and 
geographical  obfervations ;  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufafitures, 
and  commerce ;  and,  in  fhort,  to  cultivate  every  art  and  fcience,  which  might  tend 
to  advance  the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happinefs,  of  a  free,  independent, 
and  virtuous  people. 


N       E       W  Y       O       R  K. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq,  Miles. 

Length  350  1  betweeen  I  40  and  45  north  latitude.  1 
Breadth  300    5  oetweeen   |  longitude,  i 

R  1  A.JEW  YORK  is  bounded  on  the  South  and  South-weft,  by 

KouNBARiEs.J  J^-^  Hudfon's  andDelaware  rivers,  which  divide  it  from  New  Jer- 
fey  and  Pennfylvania ;  on  the  Eaft  and  North-eaft,  by  New  England  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  3  and  on  the  North-weft,  by  Canada. 
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This  province,  including  the  Iftand  of  New  York,  Long  Ifland,  and  Staten 
Ifland,  is  divided  into  the  following  fixteen  counties : 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

New  York  -        -       -  Nkw  Yokk    {  ^^^^ 


Ulfter  -       -       -       -       •■  Kingfton 


Duchefs  -       -  -  -  -  Poughkeepfie,  Fiflikill 

Orange  -  Orange,  Goflien 

Weft-Chefter  -  -  -  -  Bedford,  White-plains 

King's  -       .  -  _  -  Flatbufli,  Brooklyn 

Queen's  -  -  -  -  Jamaica 

Suffolk  -       -  -  -  -  Eaft  Hampton,  Huntingdon 

Richmond  -  Weftfield 

Wafliington  .  -  -  -  Salem 

Montgomery  *  -  Johnftown 

Columbia  -  -  -  -  Hudfon,  Kinderhook 

Cinton  -       -  -  .  .  Plattlburgh 

Ranfelaer  -       -  -  -  Lanfmburgh 

Ontario  -       •  -  -  Canadaque 

Rivers.]  The  principal  of  ^^^fe  are  Hudfon 's  and  the  Mohawk;  the  former 
abounds  with  excellent  harbours,  and  is  well  ftored  with  great  variety  of  fifli :  on 
this  the  cities  of  New  York  and' Albany  are  fituated.  The  tide  flows  a  few  miles 
above  Albany,  which  is  i6o  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  navigable  for  floops  of 
80  tuns  to  Albany,  and  for  fliips  to  Hudfon.  About  60  miles  above  New  York 
the  water  becomes  frefh.  The  river  is  ftored  with  a  variety  of  filli,  which  renders 
a  fummer  palTage  to  Albany  delightful  and  araufing  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
angling  f .  On  the  Mohawk  is  a  large  cataraft,  called  the  Cohoes,  the  water  of 
which  is  faid  to  fall  30  feet  perpendicular,  but  including  the  defcent  above,  the 
fall  is  as  much  as  60  or  70  feet  if,  where  the  river  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth. 

Capes.]  Thefe  are  Sandy-Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  Raritan  river ;  and 
Montock  Point,  at  the  eaft  end  of  Loijg  Ifland. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  province^  lying  to  the  South  of  New 
England,  enjoys  a  more  happy  temperature  of  climate.  The  air  is  very  healthy, 
and  agrees  well  with  all  conftitutions.  The  face  of  the  country,  refembling  that 
of  the  other  American  colonies,  is  low,  flat,  and  marfliy  towards  the  fea.  As  you 
recede  from  the  coaft,  the  eye  is  entertained  v^ith  the  gradual  fwelling  of  hills, 
which  become  large  in  proportion  as  you  advance  into  the  country.  The  foil  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  producing,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and.  fruits, 
in  great  abundance  and  pcrfeftion.  The  timber  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  New 
England.    A  great  deal  of  iron  is  found  here. 

Cities,  population,  and  commerce.]  The  city  of  New  York  flands  on  the 

*  Since  the  Cenfus  in  1 790,  Montgomery  has  been  divided  into  3  Counties,  viz^ 
Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Herkemer^         -  -  »  .       German  Fiats 

Otfego  »  -  -    -  Coopers  town 

Tyoga  -  -        -  •        Chemango,  Union  town. 

Mbrfe,  vol.  I.  p.  4318. 
-J'  Morfe's  American  Geography,  vol.  I.  p.  41 5..  Jibid.  p.  421. 
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South*weft  end  of  York-Ifland,  which  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  near  three  in  breadth, 
extremely  well  lituated  for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  where  it  is  three 
miles  broad,  and  proves  a  noble  conveyance  from  Albany,  and  many  other  inland 
towns  towards  Canada,  and  the  lakes.  New  York  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  af 
the  Hudfon  and  eaft  rivers.  The  length  of  the  city  on  eaft  river  is  about  two  miles, 
but  falls  much  Ihort  of  that  diltance  on  the  b^nks  of  the  Hudfon,  and  its  meaa 
"breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  city  and  harljour  are  defended  by  a  fort  and 
battery  ;  in  the  fort  is  a  fpacious  manfion-houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  governor.  Many 
of  the  houfes  are  very  elegant ;  and  the  city,  though  irregularly  built,  afibrds  a  fine- 
profpedt.  In  the  year  1776,  when  the  king's  troops  took  it,  fomc  incendiaries 
attempted  to  deftroy  it,  and  one  fourth  part  of  it  was  burnt  down.  A  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  reckoned,  in  1790,  at  33,131,  are  defcended  from  the 
Dutch  families,  who  remained  here  after  the  furrender  of  the  New  Netherlands  to> 
the  Englifli ;  and  the  whole  province,  in  1790,  was  numbered  at  340,120. 

The  city  of  Albany  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  colle^ed  from  almofl:  all 
parts  of  the  northern  world.  As  great  a  variety  of  languages  are  fpoken  in  Alba- 
ny, as  in  any  town  in  the  United  States.  Adventurers  in  purfuit  of  wealth  ar@ 
led  here  by  the  advantages  for  trade  which  this  place  affords.  Situated,  on  one  of 
the  fineft  rivers  in  the  w^orld,  at  the  head  of  lloop-navigation,  furrounded  with? 
a  rich  and  extenfive  back  country,  and  the  ftmre  houfe  of  the  trade  to  andi 
from  Canada  and  the  lakes,  it  muft  flourifli,  andMe  inhabitants  cannot  but  grow" 
rich.  Im 

The  city  of  Hudfon,  however,  is  their  great  riv^>  and.  has  had  the  moft  rapid: 
growth  of  any  place  in  America,  if  we  except  Baltimore  in  Maryland.  It  is  130- 
miles  north  of  New  York.    It  was  not  begun  till  tlie  autumn  of  1.78.3  *, 

The  lituation  of  New  York,  with  refpetl  to  foreign  markets,  has.  decidedly  the 
preference  to  any  of  the  ftates.  It  has  at  alLfeafons  of  the  year  a  fhort  and  eafy^ 
accefs  to  the  ocean.  It  commands  the  trade  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  beft  fet-*- 
tied  and  beft  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  gen- 
tlemen well  informed,  that  more  wealth  is  conveyed  down  ConnetHcut  river,  and 
through  the  Sound  to  New  York,  than  down  the  Hudfon.  This  is  not  improb- 
able, as  the  banks  of  the  Connefticut  are  more  fertile,  and  much,  thicker  and  more 
extenfively  fettled  than  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon  f . 

The  commodities  in.  which  they  trade  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  beef,  and 
other  kinds  of  animal  food.  Their  markets  are  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the 
New-Englanders  ufe  ;  and  they  have  a  iTiare  in  the  log-wood  trade,  and  tiiat  which 
is  carried  on  with  the  Spanifh  and  French  plantations.  They  ufed  to  take  almoft 
the  fame  commodities  from  England  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton..  At  an  average 
of  three  years,  their  exports  were  faid  to  amount  to  526,0001.  and  their  imports 
from  Great  Britain  to  531,0001, 

Agriculture  and  manufactures.]  New  York  is  at  leaft  half  "a  century  be- 
hind her  neighbours  in  New  England,  New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  in  point  of," 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Among^  other  reafons.  for.  this- 
inferiority,  that  of  want  of  enterprife  in  the  inhabitants  is.  not  the  leaft.  In- 
deed their  local  advantages  are  fuch  that  they  have  grown  rich  without  enter- 
prife. Befides  lands  have  hitherto  been  cheap,  and  farms  of  courfe  large,  and  it 
requires  much  lefs  ingenuity  to  raife  1000  bulliels  of  wheat  upon  60  acres  of  landj. 
than  to  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  30  acres.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  in 
New  York  can  have  60  acres  of  land  to  raife  1000  bufliels  of  wheat,  he  will  never 
trouble  himfelf  to  find  out  how  he  can  raife  the  fame  quantity  upon  half  the  landv 

*  Mo? fe's  American  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  f  Ibid.. 
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It  is  population  alone  that  ftamps  a  value  upon  lands,  and  lays  a  foundation  for 
high  improvements  in  agriculture.  When  a  man  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  family 
upon  a  fmall  farm,  his  invention  is  exercifed  to  find  out  every  improvement  that 
may  render  it  more  produtlive.  This  appears  to  be  the  great  reafon  why  the 
lands  on  Delaware  and  Connpciicut  rivers  produce,  to  the  farmer  twice  as  much 
clear  profit  as  iands  in  equarci3^||||ty,  and  of  the  fame  quality,  upon  the  Hudfon. 
If  the  preceding  obfervationsj^i^W:,  improvements  will  keep  pace  with  popula- 
tion and  the  .increafmg  value  of 

Improvements  in  nianufa£tur(^^iever . precede,  but  invariably  follow  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  This  obler^ation  applies  more  particularly  to  the  country. 
The  city  of  New  York  contains  a^great  number  of  people  who  are  employed  in  the 
various  'branches  of  manufaftures,  viz.  wheel: carriages'  of  all  kinds,  loaf-fugar, 
bread,  beer,  flioes  and  boots,  fadlery,  cabirtet  w'ork,  cutlery,  hats,  clocks,  watches, 
mathematical  and  mufical  inftruments,  fliips,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  their 
equipment.    A  glafs  work  and/everal  iron  works  have  been  eftablilhed  *. 

Religion  and  learning.]  All  religious  denominations,  without  difcrimi- 
nation  or  preference,  enjoy  equal  privileges  here,  provided  that  the  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  hereby  granted  fhall  not'be  fo  conftrued  as  to  excufe  acts  of  licentioufnefs, 
or  juftify  practices  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  ftate.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  confift  diiefiy  of  Dutch,  Englith,  and  Scotch  prelbyterians, 
German  Calvinifts,  Lutheran »t[uakers,  baptifts,  &c.  who  have  their  refpe£live 
houfes  of  worlhip.  The  DutWprefbyterians  being  iii  fubordination  to  the  Claflis 
of  Amfterdam,  ufed  to  fend  am- t.heir  youth,  who  are  intended,  for  the  miniftry,  to 
-Holland  for  ordination,  as  the'epifcopalians  did  theirs  to- England  f. 

A  college  was  erefted  in"New  Y  ork,  called  king's  college,  by  a6t  of  parliament, 
about  the  year  1755  ;  but  as  the  alfembly  was  at  that  time  divided  into  parties,  it 
was  formed  on  a  contracted  plan,  and  has  for  that  reafon  never  met  with  the  en- 
.couragement  which  might  naturally  be  expefited  for  a  public  femjnary  in  fo  popu- 
lous a  city.  It  is  now  calledtCoLUMBiA  College.  It  has  about  100  ftudents 
in  the  four  clalfes,  befides  medical  ftudents. 

History  and  government.]  The  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  the  firft  Europeans 
who  formed  fettlements  on  t^  part  of  the  American  ..coaft.  The  traft,  claimed  by 
thefe  two  nations,  extende^^^rom  the  38th  to  the  41ft  degree  of  latitude,  and  was 
called  the  New  Netherlani^F.;  It  continued  in  their  hands  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
who  gained  it  by  right  9f  |:onqueft  in  1664,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  by  the  treaty  of  Bredh,  1667.  The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in  our 
pofleffion,  before  ihey  were  divided  into  different  provinces.  New  York  took  that 
name  from  the  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  king  granted 


*  Morfe. 

f  In  the  year  1 740,  the  nurabe^  of  places  for  public  worfliip  in  the  city  of  New  York  flood  as  follows  ; 


-Dutch  Preftyteria-ns 
Englifli  ^itto 
.Scotch  ditto 
Epifcopalians 
Fi'ench  refugees  ^ 
Quakers  -  / 


Baptifts 
Moravians 
German  Calvinifts 

 Lutherans 

Methodifts 
Jews 


-  I 

-  r 

-  a 

-  I 

-  I 

-  I 


The  various  religicfus  dei^ominations  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  with  the  number  of  their  reipeftive  con- 


gregations, were  as  follows 


Englifti  Prefbyterian 
Biitch  Reformed,  including  fix  of  the  1 
German  language        -       -        -  J 
Baptifts  - 
Epifcopalians 
Quakers 


87 
66 

30 
26 
20 


German  Lutherans 
Moravians 
Methodifts 
Roman  Catholic 
Jews 


12 
z 
I 
I 

Z 

it. 
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if,  with  full  powers  of  government,  by  letters  patent,  dated  March  20,  1664.  On 
James's  acceiijioa  to  the  throne,  the  right  to  New  York  became  vefted  in  the  crown, 
fince  which  time  it  became  a  royal  gov  ernaient. 

According  to  the  conftitution  ratified  in  1777,  the  legiflature  of  New  York  con- 
ilfts  of  a  fenate  and  affembly.  The  lumiber  of  fenators  is  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
affembly,  the  whole  number'of  which  is  at  pi"afent  70,  and  may  never  exceed  300. 
Members  of  the  afl'embly  are  elected  annuallyll  but  fenators  are  chofen  for  four 
years,  and  clalTed  in,  fuch  manner  that  the  fgats  |)f .  a  fourth  part  are  vacated 
ever)'  year.  The  qualifications  of  voters  for  an  afl^mbly-aiau'W  fenator,  as  well 
as  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  "^who.  are  iletled"  for  the  term  of 
3  years),  are  a  maturity  of  age,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  liate,  fix  months'  refi- 
dence,  and  being  a  freeholder  worth  lopl.  clear  of  incumbrance.  The  governor, 
chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  form  a  council  for  the  revihon  of  all 
bills  about  to  be  palled  into. laws.  All^officers,  whofe  appointments  are  not  fpe- 
cially  provided  for  in  the  conftitution,  are  chofen  by  a  council  of  appointment  fe- 
Ie£led  from  the  fenate  annually  by  the  affembly.  The  chancellor,  judges  of  the 
fupreme,  and  firft  judges  of  the  county  courts,  hi)ld  their  offices  during  good  be- 
haviour, or  till  60  years  of  age :  but  miUtary  jlfficers  hold  their  appointments, 
during  pleafure.  /  ■ 


N 


W 
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SiTlJATION  AND  ExTENT. 


Miles. 


*  '    Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

^  I    between   j  , 3« "^nd  4^4  nor^h  fetitilde.  | 

Breadth    co  3  t  74  and  70  welriontfitude.  3 


Length 


10,000. 


Boundaries  1  IVT^^  JERSEY  is  boundedioo  the  Weft  and  South-wefl  by 

Delaware  river  and  bay ;  oii^the^  South-eaft  and  Eaft,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  by  the  Sound  which  feparates  S^^^ 
and  Hudfon's  river,  on  the  Norths 


Ifland  from  the  continent. 


Divifions. 

Eaftern  Divifion 
contains 


Weftern  Divifion 
contains 


Counties. 

f  Middlefex 
Monmouth 
EfTex 
Somerfet 
Bergen 

Burlington 

Gloucefter 
Salem 
-  Cumberland 
Cape  May 
Hunterdon 
Morris 
Suflex 


Chief  TownSi., 
'  Perth- Amboy  ,  and  New-Brunfwick 
Shrewfbury  ariH  Freehold 
>  <  Elizabeth  and  Nfeyvark 
Boundbrook 
-Hakkenfaak  " 
o  (Aqf-S  N.  lat. 

Burlington  {.^j.^^w.  Ion. 

Woodbury  and  Gloucefter 
Salem  ,  * 

Hopewell,  Bridgetown  V  * 
None 
Trenton 
Morriftown 
Newtown. 


Rivers.] 
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Rivers.]  Thefe  arc  the  Delaware,  Raritan,  and  PalTaick,  on  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  remarkable  cataraft  ;  the  height  of  the  rock  from  which  the  water  falls  is  faid 
to  be  about  70  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  river  there  80  yards  broad. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  climate  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
New- York  ;  the  foil  is  various  ;  at  Jeall  one-fourth  part  of  the  province  is  barren 
fandy  land,  producing  pines  gnd  c^ars  ;  the  other  parts  in  general  are  good,  and 
produce  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indiaif  corn.  Sec.  in  great  perfection. 

Religion  and  learning,]  fThe  former  ftate  of  religion  here  may  be  feenby 
the  fubjoined  lift  of  the  houfes  for  public  worfliip  throughout  the  province,  which 
was  made  in  1765  by  a  memlier  of  the  council  of  the  province  *.  According  to 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  this  province,  all  perfons  are  allowed  to  worOiip  God  in 
that  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  their  own  confciences  ;  nor  is  any  perfon 
obliged  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  any  other  rates,  tor  the  purpofe  of  building  or  re- 
pairing any  other  church  or  churches,  or  tor  the  maintenance  ot  any  miniftcr  or 
miniftry,  contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  has  deliberately  engaged  him- 
felf  to  perform.  There  is  not  any  eftablifliment  of  any  one  religious  fe£t  in  this 
province,  in  preference  to  another;  and  no  protcftant  inhabitants  are  denied  the 
f:njoyment  of  any  civil  right,  merely  on  account  of  their  religious  principles. 

A  college,  called  Naffau  H^W,  was  eftabliflied  at  the  town  of  Princeton,  by  go- 
vernor Belcher,  in  1746,  which  has  a  power  of  conferring  the  fame  degrees  as  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge.  There  are  generally  between  70  and  100  ttudents  here,  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  fome  even  from  the  extremities  of  it.  The 
damages  it  fuflained  during  the  late  war  are  computed  at  5000I.  There  is  another 
college  at  Brunfwick,  called  Queen's  college,  founded  a  .little  before  the  laft  war, 
and  in  great  repute. 

History,  government,  population,")  NewJerfey  is  part  of  that  vail  tra6t 
chief  towns,  and  commerce.  j  of  land,  which  we  have  obferved  was 
given  by  king  Charles  il.  to  his  brother,  James  duke  of  York :  he  fold  it  to  lord 
Berkley  and  lir  George  Carteret  (from  whom  it  received  its  prefent  name,  becaufe 
fir  George  had  eftates  in  the  ifland  ot  Jerfey),  and  they  again  fold  it  to  others,  who 
in  the  year  1702  made  a  furrendcr  of  the  powers  of  government  to  queen  Anne, 
which  flie  accepted :  after  which  it  became  a  royal  government.  By  an  account 
publitlied  in  1790,  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  about  184,139, 
of  whom  11,423  were  blacks  f.  Perth-Amboy  and  Burlington  were  the  feats  of 
government ;  motl  frequently  the  latter,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fine 
river  Delaware,  within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia.  The  former  is  among  the 
bell  ports  on  the  continent ;  and  the  harbour  is  fafe  and  capacious  enough  to  con- 
tain many  large  fhips.  This  province  has  no  foreign  trade  worth  mentioning, 
owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  large  trading  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by 
which  it  is  fupplied  with  merchandifes  of  all  kinds,  and  makes  returns  for  them  in 
lumber,  wheat,  flour,  &;c.    In  Bergen  county,  is  a  very  valuable  copper  mine. 

By  the  new  charter  of  rights  eftablifhed  by  the  provincial  congrefs,  July  2,  1776, 
the  government  of  New  Jerfey  is  now  vetted  in  a  governor,  legillative  council,  and 
general  atfembly.    The  members  of  the  legiflative  council  are  to  be  freeholders, 

*  Englifli  and  Scotch  Prefbyterians  -  57  Moravians                -  -               -  i 

Quakers               -           -            -  -  39  Separatilb                   -  .               -  i- 

Dutch  Prefliyterians                 -  -  2a  Rogereens            -           -  -            -  i 

EpifcGpaJians             -        ^      -  -  22  .i 

Baptifts               -              ^  .  -  22        •  In  all  172 

Jluthercms              -              -  -  7       t  Morfe,  vol.  i,  p.  453. 
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and  worth  at  leaft  one  thoufand  pounds  real  and  perfonal  eftate ;  and  the  members 
of  the  general  aflembly  to  be  worth  five  hundred  pounds.  All  inhabitants  worth 
fifty  pounds  are  entitled  to  vote  for  reprefentatives  in  council  and  aflembly,  and 
for  all  other  public  officers.  The  governor,  legiflative  council,  and  general 
aflembly  are  chofen  annually :  judges' of  the  fupreme  court  are  chofen  for  feveii 
years  ;  and  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  jufl:ices  of  peace,  and  the  attorney  ge- 
neral, for  five  years. 


PENNSYLVANIA  and  DELAWARE. 


Miles. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Degrees. 


Length  300  1  between  f  74  and  81  weft  longitude. 
Breadth  240  3  39  and  44  north  latitude. 


Sq.  Miles. 
}  44.900. 


P  "QOUNDED  by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations, 

BouNDARiES.J  JJ-J  North;  by  Delaware  river,  which  divides  it  from  the 

Jerfeys,  on  the  Eafl: ;  and  by  Maryland,  on  the  South  and  Well.  The  fliate  of  Penn- 
fylvania  contains  the  following  counties. 


Counties. 

Philadelphia 

Chefter 

Bucks 

Berks 

Northampton 

Lancafl:er 

York 

Cumberland 
Montgomery 
Dauphin 
Luzerne 

Northumberland 

Franklin 

Huntingdon 

Weftmoreland 

Favette 

Wafliington 

Allegany. 


Chief  Towns. 

Philadelphia  ^^'^f- 

I  W .  long.  7  ?-20. 

Chefter 

Newtown 

Reading 

Eafton 

Lancafter 

York 

Carhfle 

Norrifton 

Louifburg 

Wilklborough 

Sunbury 

Chamberftown 

Huntingdon 

Greenftjurgh 

Union 

Wafhingtoh 

Pittlburg. 


Bedford,  a  county  weftward  of  the  mountains,  upon  the  Ohio,  purchafed  from 
the  Indians  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Penn,  and  eftabliflied  in  1771. 


The  Delaware  State  is  divided  into  three  counties. 

:S. 

} 


Counties. 
Newcaftle 
Kent  and 
jSuiTex 


Chief  Towns, 
r  Newcaftle,  Wilmington 
on  Delaware     \  Dover 

L  Leweftown,  Milford, 
6  B  which 
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which  form  a  diftuict  ftate  and  government,  having  a  governor,  fenate,  and  houfe  of 
reprefentatives.  The.  fenators  are  nine,  three  from  each  county ;  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  27,  The  former  mnfl:  be  27  years  old,  and  the  latter  24;  and  fenators 
muft  have  a  freehold  of  200  acres;  or  real  and  perfonal  eftate  to  the  value  of 
loool.-  The  governor  is  not  eligible  more  than  three  years  in  fix.  In  other  par- 
ticulars, the  conilitution  of  Dehiware  almoft  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  Pennfylva- 
nia  which  will  be  immediately  defcribed. 

Rivers.]  The  riv^ers  are  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  more  than  200  miles 
^bove  Philadelphia.  Sufquehanna  and  Schuylkill  are  alfo  navigable  a  confiderable 
way  up  the  country,  'i'hcfe  rivers,  with  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks  in  Dela- 
ware bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largell  fleets,  render  this  province  admirably 
jQtiited  to  carry  on  an  inland  and  foreign  trade. 

■  Climate,  air,  soil,  and  )  The  face  of  the  country,  air,  foil,  and  produce^ 
FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Jdo  uot  materially  differ  from  thofe  of  New  York. 
If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  this  province.  The  air  is  fweet  and 
clear-.  The  winters  continue  from  December  tiU  March,  and  are  fo  extremely  cold 
and  fevere,  that  the  river  Delaware,  though  very  broad,  is  often  frozen  over. 
.The  months  of  July,  Augu/l,  and  September,  are  moft  intolerably  hot ;  but  the 
country  is  refreilied  by  frequent  cold  breezes  *.    It  may  be  remarked  in  general. 


r  *  The  climate  of  the  middle  ftates  of  America, 
viz.  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Territory  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  jying  al- 
■h-ioft  in  the  fame  latitudes,  varies.  but'li.tt:le  from 
that  of  New  England.  There  are  no  two  fuc- 
.ceffive  years  alike.  Even  the  fame  fucceffive  fea- 
fons  and  months  ditfer  from  each  other  every  year. 
And  there  is  perhaps  but  one  fteady  trait  iu  the 
charaiter  of  this  climate,  andthat  is,  it  is  uniformly 
■variable.  The  changes  of  weather  are  great  and 
frequently  fudden.  The  range  of  the  quickfilver 
in  Farenheit's  thermometer,  according  to  Dr. 
Mitchill,  is  between  the  24th  degree -below,  and 
the  105th  degree  above  cypher;  and  it  has  been 
known  to  varv  50  degrees  in  the  courfe  of  26 
hours.  Such  alterations  are  much  more  confider- 
able along  the  coail,  than  in  the  interior  and  mid- 
land parts  of  the  country ;  and,  wherever  they 
prevail,  are  accompanied  with  proportionate 
changes  in  the  air,  from  cahns'to  winds,  and  from 
moifture  to  drinefs.  Storms  and  hurricanes 
fonietimes  happen,  which  are  fo  v.iolent  as  to  over- 
fet  veffcis,  demoliflj  fences,  uproot  trees  and  un- 
roof buildings.  Droughts  of  §x  weeks'  or  two 
months'  continuance  occur  oow  and  then.  Rain 
has  been  known  to  fall  in  futh  abundance  that 
the  earth  by  meafurement  has  received  6,5  inches 
on  a  level  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  four  hours  *.  The 
ouantity  of  water  which  falls  in  rain  and  fnow, 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  to  from  24  to  36 
inches  f.  In  the  northern  parts,,of  this  difl:ri£l  the 
fnow  falls  in  larger  quantities,  lies  longer,  and  the 
cold  is  more  fteady  and  intenfe,  by  many  degrees, 
than  in  the  fouthern  :  hence  the  climate  of  the  for- 
mer is  more  agreeable  in  winter,  and  that  of  the 
latter  in  fummer.  The  warmeft  weather  is  generally 
in  the  month  of  July ;  but  intenfely  warm  days 
are  often  felt  in  May,  June,  Auguft,  and  Septem- 
ber. Dr.  Rittenhouie  fays,  that,  during  his  reli- 
dence  in  the  country,  in  the  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 

*  Dr.  Mitchill.  f  Dr.  Ruflj, 


vania,  he  never  had  paffed  a  fummer  without  dif- 
covering  froil  in  every  month  in  the  year  except 
July.  The  greateft  degree  of  heat  upon  record  iu 
Philadelphia,  in  1789,  was  90°.  The  ftandard 
temperature  of  air  . in  Philadelphia  is  52^  ^  which 
is  the  temperature  of  their  deepefl:  wells,  and  the 
mean  heat  of  their  common  fpring  water.  There 
are  feldooi  more  than  four  months  in  the  yeai"  in 
which  the  weather  is  agreeable  without  a  fire.  In 
winter,  the  winds  generally  come  from  the  N.  W. 
in  fair,  and  from  the  N.  E.  in  wet  weather.  The 
N.  W,  winds  are  uncommonly  dry  as  well  as  cold. 

"  The  climate,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  differs  materially  from  that  on  the  eaft 
fide,  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  effefts 
of  the  wind  upon  the  weather,  aitd  in  the  quantity 
of  rain  and  fnow  which  fall  every  year.  The  S. 
W.  winds,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain,  are 
accompanied  by  cold  and  rain.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  feldom  fo  cold  or  fo  hot  by  feveral 
degrees,  as  ou  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain.. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  this- 
divifion  of  the  United  States  is  a  compound  of 
moft  of  the  climates  in  the  world.  It  has  the  moif- 
ture  of  Ireland  in^  the  fpring,  the  heat  of  Africa 
in  fummer,,the  temperatiu'e  of  Italy  in  June,  the  ^ky 
of  Egypt  in  autumn,  the  fnow  and  cold  of  Norv/ay 
and  the  ice  of  Holland  in  winter,  the  tempefts  (iu 
a  certain  degree)  of  the  Weft  Indies  in  every  fea- 
fon,  and  the  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great 
Britain  in  every  manth  in  the  year. 

From  this  account  of  the  climate  of  this  diftrift,  it 
is  eafy  to  afcertain  what  degrees  of  health,  and  what 
difeafes  prevail.  As  the  inhabitants  have  the  cli- 
mates, fo  they  have  the  acute  difeafes,  of  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  mentioned.  Although 
it  rhight  be  fuppofed,  that,  with  fuch  changes  and 
varieties  in  the  weather,  there  would  be  conne£ted 
epidemical  difeafes,  and  an  xuiwholefome  climate, 
yet  on  the  whole  this  diftrift  is  found  to  be  as  healthy 
as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Morfe,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  41 7. 
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that,  In  America,  from  New  York  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  United  Stateg, 
the  woods  are  full  of  wild  vines  of  three  or  four  fpecies,  all  different  from  thofe 
we  have  in  Europe.  But,  whether  from  fome  fault  in  their  nature,  or  in  the 
climate,  or  the  foil  where  they  grow,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  from  a 
fault  in  the  planters,  they  have  not  y<;t  produced  any  wine  that  deferves  to  be  men-: 
tioned,  though  the  Indians  from  them  make  a  fort  of  wine,  with  which  they  regale 
themfelves.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  the  timber  of  thefe  colonies,  that  towards 
the  fouth  it  is  not  fo  good  for  ihipping,  as  that  of  the  more  northern  provinces. 
The  farther  fouthward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes  lefs  compaft,  and  rives  eafily, ; 
which  property,  as  it  renders  it  lefs  ferviceable  for  iliips,  makes  it  more  ufeful  for 
ftaves. 

History, GOVERNMENT, 'SETTLEMENT,  POPULATION,  CHIEF  |    This  country, 

TOWNS,  LITERARY  SOCIETIES,  AND  COMMERCE.  j  UUdcr  the  namC 

of  the  New  Netherlands,  was  originally  poirefTed  by  tlie  Dutch  and  Swedes.  When 
thefe  nations,  however,  were  expelled  from  New  York  by  the  Englilh,  admiral 
Penn,  who,  in  conjun6tion  with  Venables,  had  conquered  the  ifland  ot  Jamaica  (un^ 
der  the  aufpices  of  Cromwell),  being  in  favour  with  Charles  II.  obtamed  the  pro- 
raife  of  a  grant  of  this  country  from  that  monarch.  Upon  the  admiral's  death, 
his  fon,  the  celebrated  quaker,  availed  himfelf  of  this  promife,  and,  after  much  court 
folicitation,  obtained  the  performance  of  it.  Though,  as  an  author  and  a  divine, 
Mr.  Penn  be  littW  known  but  to  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion,  his  reputation  in  gi 
character  no  lefs  refpe6table  is  univerfal  among  all  civilifed  nations.  The  circum- 
ilances  of  the  times  engaged  vail  numbers  to  follow  him  into  his  new  fettlement, 
to  avoid  the  perfecutions  to  which  the  quakers,  like  other  fe6taries,  were  then  ex- 
pofed  ;  but  it  was  to  his  own  wifdom  and  ability  they  are  indebted  for  that  charter 
of  privileges,  which  placed  this  colony  on  fo  refpedlable  a  footing.  Civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  in  the  utmoll  latitude,  was  laid  down  by  that  great  man,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  inftitutions.  Chriftians  of  all  denominations  might  not  only  live 
unmoiefted,  but  have  a  lhare  in  the  government  of  the  colony  ;  and  by  the  provi- 
lions  of  the  new  code,  a  Proteftant,  a,  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Hebrew,  may  ele£l: 
or  be  elefted  to  any  office  in  the  ftate,  and  purfue  any  lawfui  calling  or  profef- 
fion  *.  No  laws  can  be  made  but  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  mat- 
ters of  benevolence,  to  which  the  laws  of  few  nations  have  extended,  were  by  Penn 
fubjetted  to  regulations.  The  affairs  of  widows  and  orphans  were  to  be  inquired 
into  by  a  court  conflituted  for  that  purpofe.  The  caufes  between  man  and  man 
were  not  to  be  fubjeded  to  the  delay  and  ^icanery  of  the  law,  but  decided  by 
wife  and  honeft  arbitrators.  His  benevolenoe  and  generoUty  extended  alfo  to  the 
Indian  nations :  inftead  of  taking  immediate  advantage  of  his  patent,  he  purchafed 
of  thefe  people  the  lands  he  had  obtained  by  his  grant,  judging  that  the  original 
property,  and  eldeft  right,  was  veiled  in  them.  Williani  Penn,  had  he  been  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  would  have  had  his  flatue  placed  next  to  thofe  of  Solon  and  Ly- 
Ciirgus.  His  laws,  founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  equity,  flill  maintain  their  force; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  their  effecis,  it  is  only  necelfary  to  mention  that  land  was  lately 
granted  at  twelve  pounds  an  hundred  acres,  with  a  quit-rent  of  four  fliillings  re 
fcrved  J  whereas  the  terms  on  which  it  was  formerly  granted,  were  at  twenty 
pounds  the  thoufand  acres,  with  one  fliilling  quit-rent  for  every  hundred.  Near 
Piiiladelphia,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  mother-country^  land 
rented  at  twenty  fliillings  the  acre,  and,  even  at  feveral  miles  diilance  from  that  city, 
fold  at  twenty  years'  purchafe. 

In  fome  years,  more  people  tranfported  themfelves  into  Pennfylvania  than  into 


*  Morfe,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 
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all  the  other  fettlements  together.  In  ftiort;  this  province  has  increafed  greatly 
from  the  time  of  its  firft  eftablifhment.  Upon  the  principal  rivers,  fettlements  are 
made,  and  the  country  has  been  cultivated  150  miles  above  Philadelphia.  The 
inhabitants  amounted,  in  1790,  to  434,373,  about  10  for  every  fquare  mile  ; 
and  in  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  to  59,094,  of  v^hom  8,887  were  flaves*.  The 
people  are  hardy,  mduftrious,  and  moll:  of  them  fubftantial,  though  but  few  of  the 
landed  people  can  be  confidered  as  rich  :  but  before  the  commencement  of  the' 
civil  war,  they  were  all  well  lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condition,  well  clad  j 
and  this  at  the  more  eafy  rate,  as' the  inferior  people  manufaftured  moll  of  their' 
own  . wear,  both  linens  and  woollens. 

This  province  contains  many  very  confiderable  towns,  fuch  as  German-Town, 
Chefter,  Oxford,  Radnor,  all  which,  in  any  other  colony,  would  dcferve  being 
taken  notice  of  more  particularly.  But  here  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  containing 
upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  beautiful  beyond  any  city  in  America,  and  in  regu- 
larity fcarcely  equalled  by  any  in  Europe,  totally  eclipfes  the  reft.  It  was  built 
after  -tlie  plan  of  the  famous  Penn,  the  founder  and  legiflator  of  this  colony.  It  is- 
iituated  100-  miles  from  the  fea,  between  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware,  above- 
a  mile  in  breadth,  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  weft,  and  extends  in  a 
line  of  two  miles  between  them.  It  is  intended  that  every  quarter  of  the  city,. 
Oiould  form  a  fquare  of  eight  acres,  and  that  in  the  middle  a  fquare  of  ten  acres, 
furrounded  by  the  town-houfe,  and  other  pu'blic  buildings.  The  principal  ftreet  is- 
100  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town  :  parallel  to  it  run  nine 
pther  ftreets,  which  are  crpifed  by  twenty  more  at  right  angles,  all  of  them  30 
feet  wide,  and  communicating  with  the  two  rivers,  which  contribute  not  only  to 
the  beauty,  but  to  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  city.  According  to  the  original  plan, 
every  man  in  pofteffion  of  1000  acres  in  the  province,  might  have  his  houfe  either 
in  one  of  the  fronts  facing  the  rivers,  or  in  the  principal  ftreet,  running  from 
the  middle  of  one  front  to  the  middle  of  the  other.  Every  owner  of  5000  acres, 
befides  the  above  mentioned  privilege,  was  entitled  to  have  an  acre  of  ground  in 
the  front  of  his  houfe,  and  all  others  might  have  half  an  acre  for  gardens  and  court 
yards.  The  proprietor's  feat,' which  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  governor's  refidence, 
and  is  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  is  the  firft  private  building,  both  for  magnifi- 
cence and  fituation,  in  the  United  States.  The  market,  and  other  public  buildings, 
are  proportionably  grand.  The  quays  are  fpacious  and  fine ;  and  the  principal 
quay  is  200  feet  wide. 

There  were  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  merchants ;  which  is  no 
way  furprifing,  when  we  confider  the  great  trade  which  it  carried  on  with  the  Eng- 
lifh,  SpaniOi,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies  in  America  ^  with  the  Azores,  the  Ca- 
naries, and  the  Madeira  illands ;  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Holland.  Befides  the  Indian  trade,  and  the  quantity  of  grain,  provi- 
fions,  and  ail  kinds  of  the  produce  of  this  province,  which  is  brought  down  the 
rivers  upon  which  this  city  is  fo  commodioully  fituated,  the  Germans,  who  are  fet- 
tled in  the  interior  parts  of  this  province,  employ  feveral  hundred  waggons, 
drawn  each  by  four  horfes,  in  bringing  the  produft  or  their  farms  to  this  market- 
In  the  year  1749,  303  veffels  entered  inwards  at  this  port,  and  291  cleared  out- 
wards. 

The  commodities  formerly  exported  into  Pennfylvania,  at  an  average  of  three 
years,  amounted  to  the  value  of  6 11, cool.  Thofe  exported  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  markets,  befides  timber,  fhips  built  for  fale,  copper  ore,  and  iron  in 

*  Morfe,  vol.  I.  page  470,  and  503, 
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pigs  and  bars,  confilted  of  grain,  flour,  and  many  forts  of  animal  food;  and,  at  an 
average  of  three  years,  were  calculated  at  705,500].  But  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of 
adventuring  in  trade,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  the  duty  in  Philadelphia 
upon  imported  goods,  of  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  produced,  from  the  firft  of  March 
1784,10  the  firll:  of  December,  132^000].  which,  fuppoling  that  their  value  was 
jiot  under-rated,  nor  any  fmuggled  to  fave  the  duty,  makes  their  value  amount  to 
3,163, cool. 

There  was  an  academy  eftablifned  at  Philadelphia,  greatly  encouraged  by  contri- 
butions from  England  arid  Scotland,  and  which,  before  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
bid  tair  to  become  a  bright  feminary  of  learning.  It  is  now  flvlcd  an  University  : 
its  tunds  were  partly  given  by  the  ftate  and  partly  taken  from  the  old  college.  And 
in  i7S7  'a  college  was  founded  at  Lancafter,  and,  in  honour  to  Dr.  Franklin,  called 
Franklin-College. 

Belides  feveral  other  very  improving  inftitutions  in  this  city,  there  is  one  which 
deierves  a  particular  notice,  which  is  The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
HELD  AT  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  useful  Knowledge.  This  fociety 
was  termed  January  2,  1769,  by  the  union  of  two  other  literary  focieties  that  had 
lubfiiled  tor  fome  time  in  Philadelphia ;  and  were  created  one  body  corporate  and 
politic,  with  fuch  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities,  as  are  neceifary  for  anfvs'ering- 
the  valuable  purpofes  which  the  fociety  had  originally  in  view,  by  a  charter,  grant- 
ed by  the  commonwealth  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1780.  This 
fociety  has  already  publiflied  feveral  very  valuable  volumes  of  their  Tranfaftions, 
particularly  one  in  1771,  the  other  in  1786.  In  17  71,  this  fociety  confifted  of  nearly 
300  members;  and  upwards  of  120  have  fince  been  added  3  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  foreigners. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  the  general  congrefs  of  America  met  in  September 
1774;  and  their  meetings  continued  to  be  chiefly  held  there,  till  the  king's  troops 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  that  city,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1777.  But  in  June 
1778,  the  Britilb  troops  retreated  to  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  again  became 
the  refidence  of  the  congrefs. 

In  1776,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  Pennfylvania  met  in  a  general 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  agreed  upon  the  plan  of  a  new  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment for  that  colony.    According  to  the  afilual  conftitution,  the  legiflative 
power  is  adminiftered  by  a  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  the  executive  by 
a  governor;  and  the  judiciary  by  a  fupreme  court,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  a 
court  of  quarter  feliions  of  the  peace.    The  legiflature  and  governor  are  elefted  by 
the  freemen  ;  the  governor  for  three  years  ;  the  reprefentatives  and  a  fourth  part 
of  the  fenate,  annually,    llie  number  of  reprefentatives  mull  not  be  lefs  than 
flxty,  nor  exceed  one  hundred  ;  nor  that  of  fenators  lefs  than  a  fourth,  nor  greater 
than  a  third  part  of  the  number  of  reprefentatives.   The  eleftors  of  the  magiftrates 
muft  have  attained  the  age  of  21,  have  refided  in  the  ftate  two  years,  and  paid 
taxes.    The  reprefentatives  mull:  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  Hate  three  years, 
and,  the  laft  year  previous  to  their  eleftion,  have  refided  in  the  county  which 
choofes  them.    The  qualiflcations  of  25  years'  of  age,  and  of  four  years'  refidence, 
are  required  in  fenators :  and  the  governor  muft  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty^ 
and  have  refided  in  the  ftate  feven  years  :  and  he  is  not  eligible  more  than  nine 
years  in  twelve.    The  fenators  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  clafles,  and  the  feats  of 
one  clafs  vacated,  and  refilled,  yearly. 
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_  ^  T>  OUNDED  by  Pennfvlvania,  on  the  North  ;  by  another  part 

Boundaries.]  Jj-J  ^£  Pennfylvania,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Vir- 
o-inia,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  the  Weft. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  viz,  i.  The  eaftern  ; 
and  2.  The  weftern  divifion. 


Divifions, 


The  eaft  divifion  con- 
tains the  counties  of 


Tlie  weft  divifion  con- 
tains 


Chief  Towns. 
Princefs  Anne 
Snow  Hill 

Dorfet,  or  Dorchefter 
Oxford 

Queen's  Town 
Chefter 

St.  Mary's 
Briftol 
Mafterkout 
Abington 

Annapolis,  W.  Ion. 

76-50.  N.  lat.  39. 
Baltimore. 


Counties, 
f  Worcefter 
Somerfet 
Dorfet 
Talbot 
Cecil 

Queen  Anne's 
Kent 
Caroline 

St.  Mary's  County 
Charles 
Prince  George 
Calvert 
Arundel 
Harford 
Baltimore 
Frederic 
Waftiingtonr 
Montgomery 
|_  Hartford 

RiVEUs.]  This  country  is  indented  with  a  vaft  riumber  of  valuable  creeks  and 
rivers.  The  chief  are  Potowmac,  Pocompac,  Patuxent,  Cheptonk,  Severn,  and 
Saffafras. 

Face  of  the  country,  air,")  In  thefe  particulars,  this  province  is  not  to 
SOIL,  AND  produce.  j  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  already  defcribed. 
The  hills  in  the  inland  country  are  of  fo  eafy  afcent,  that  they  rather  feem  an  arti- 
ficial than  a  natural  produ£tion.  The  -climate  is  generally  mild  and  agreeable, 
fuited  to  agricultural  produftions,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees.  In  the  in- 
terior hilly  country,  the"  inhabitants  are  healthy;  but  in  the  fiat  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  marlhes  and  ftagnant  waters,  they  are,  as  in  the  other 
fouthern  ftates,  fubjeft  to  intermittents.    The  vaft  number  of  rivers  difiufes  fertility 
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through  the  foil,  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  tobacco  and  wheat,, 
which  are  the  ftaple  commodities  of  that  country;  hemp,  Indian  corn  and  grain. 

Population  and  commerce]  The  number  of  inhabitants  have  of  late  years- 
greatly  increafed,  amounting  at  prefent  to  419,728  ;  of  whom  103,036  are  flaves;- 
which  is  nearly  34  for  every  fquare  mile.  The  commerce  of  Maryland  depends 
on  the  fame  principles  with  that  of  Virginia,  and  is  fo  clofely  connefted  with  it,, 
that  any  feparation  of  them  would  rather  confufe  than  iiiftrutt.  It  will  be  confi- 
dered  therefore  under  that  head. 

History  and  government.]  Maryland,  like  the  provinces  we  have  for- 
merly defcribed,  owes  its  fettlement  to  religious  confiderations.  As  the  neigh- 
bouring diftriCrts,  however,  were  peopled  by  proteilants,  and  even  feftaries,  Mary- 
land was  originally  planted  by  Roman-catholics.  This  fe£t,  towards  the  clofe  of 
Charles  the  FirlVs  reign,  was  the  objeft  of  great  hatred  to  the  bulk  of  the  Englilh. 
nation ;  and  the  laws  in  force  againft  the  Roman-catholics  were  executed  with; 
great  feverity.  This  in  part  arofe  from  an  opinion,  that  the  court  was  too  favour- 
ably difpofed  towards  them.  It  is  certain  that  many  marks  of  favour  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Roman-catholics.  Lord  Baltimore  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent,-one 
in  greatell  favour  with  the  court,  and  on  that  account  moft  odious  to  the  generality  of 
Engliflimen.  This  nobleman,  in  1632,  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles,  of  that  country,, 
which  formerly  was  confidered  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  was  now  called  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  fpoufe 
to  king  Charles.  The  year  following,  about  200  popilh  families,  fome  of  con/i- 
derable  diftinelion,  embarked  with  lord  Baltimore,  to  enter  into  poffeffion  of  this, 
new  territory.  Thefe  fettlers,  who  had  that  liberality  and  good  breeding  whicli 
diftinguilhes  gentlemen  of  every  religion,  bought  their  land  at  an  eafy  price' froni^ 
the  native  Indians;  they  even  lived  with  them  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  city;  and 
the  greateft  harmony  continued  to  fubfift  between  the  two  nations  until  the  Indians- 
were  impofed  on  by  the  malicious  infmuations  of  fome  planters  in  Virginia,  -wha. 
envied  the  profperity  of  this  popifli  colony,  and  inflamed  the  Indians  againft  them 
by  ill-grounded  reports,  but  fuch  as  were  fufficient  to  excite  the  refentment  of 
men  naturally  jealous,  and  who  from  experience  had  rcafon  to  be  fo. 

The  colonv,  however,  was  not  wanting  to  its-_  own  fafety  on  this  occafioir. 
Though  they  coatinued  their  friendly  intercourfe  with- the  natives,  they  took  care 
to  erect  a  fort,  and  to  ufe  every  other  precaution  for  their  defence  againft  fuddeo, 
hoftilities^  The  defeat  of  this  attempt  gave  a  new  fpring  to  the  activity  of  this  planta- 
tion, which  was  likewife  receiving  frequent  reinforcements  from  England,  of  thofe 
who  found  themfelves  in  danger  by  the  approaching  revolution.  But  during'  the. 
prote£lorfhip  of  Cromwell,  every  thing  was  overturned  in  Maryland^  Baltimore 
was  deprived  of  his  rights;  and  a  new  governor,  appointed  by  the  Proteclor,  fubfti- 
tuted  in  his  room..  At  the  Reftoration,  however,  the  property  of  this  province 
reverted  to  its-  natural  poffefTor.  Baltimore- was  reinftated  in  his  rights,  and  fully 
difcovered  how  well  he  deferved  that  favour.  He  eftabliflied  a  perfe6b  toleration 
in  all  religious  matters;  the  colony  increafed.  and  llouriftied,  and  diffenters  of  all.- 
denominations,  allured  by  the  profpeiSt  of  gain,  flocked  into  Maryland.  But  the 
tyrannical  government  of  James  II.  again  deprived  this  noble  fainily  of  its  pof- 
feiiion,  acquired  by  royal  bounty,  and  improved  by  much  care  and  expence. 

At  the  Revolution,  lord  Baltimore  was  again  reftored,  to  all  the  profits-  of  the: 
government,  though  not  to  the  right  of  governing^  which  could  not  confiftently  be 
conferred  on  a.  Roman-catholic.  But,  after  the  family  changed  their  religion,  they 
obtained  the  power  as  well  as  the  intereft.  The  government  of  this. country  ex- 
actly refembled  that  of  Vu  ginia,  except  that  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the 

proprietor,. 
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proprietor,  and  only  confirmed  by  the  crown,  The  cuftoms  too  were  referred  to 
the  crown,  and  the<officers  belongmg  to  them  were  independent  of  the  government' 
of  the  provmce.  At  length,  as  the  proteftants  became  far  more  numerous,  they 
excluded  the  papifts^  from  all  offices  of  truft  and  power,  and  even  adopted  the 
penal  laws  of  England  againft  them.  The  church  of  England  was  by  law  efta- 
bliflied  here,  and  the  clergy  were  paid  in  tobacco :  a  tax  for  this  purpofe  was  an- 
nually levied,  and  every  male  white  perfon  above  the  age  of  fixteen  was  obliged  to 
pay  40  lb.  of  tobacco,  (or  if  he  raifed  no  tobacco,  he  muft  take  an  oath  that  he  did 
not,  and  pay  the  value  in  cafli) ;  diflenting  clergy  were  not  exempted,  By  the  de- 
claration of  rights  and  the  conftitution  agreed  to  in  the  convention  of  delegates  at 
Annapolis,  Auguft  14,  1776,  the  legiflature  is  now  to  confift  of  two  diftinft 
branches,  the  fenate  and  the  houfe  of  delegates ;  the  latter  to  be  annually  chofen, 
viva  voce,  by  the  freeholders  in  the  counties,  each  of  which  ap'points  four ;  and 
the  towns  of  Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  each,  two.  The  fenate  is  not  elefted  im- 
mediately by  the  people,  but  by  ele£tors  chofen  by  the  people,  each  county  choof- 
ing  two,  and  Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  each,  one.  Ihe  governor,  and  council 
confifting  of  five  members,  are  annually  elefled  by  the  legiflature.  Voters  for  de- 
legates, Sec.  muft  be  above  21  years  of  age,  and  pofiTelTed  of  50  acres  of  freehold  in 
their  refpe£tive  counties,  or  property  in  the  ftate  to  the  amount  of  30I.  and  havfr 
.refided  in  the  country  one  year.  Proportional  qualifications  of  age  property  and 
jefidence  are  required  in  the  magiftrates. 

.  In.  1782,  a  college  was  founded  at  Chefter-town  in  this  province,  under  the 
name  of  Washington  College,  in  honour  of  General  Wafliin^ton. 

The  city  of  Wafliington,  now  building  at  the  junftion  of  the  rivers  Potowmac 
and  the  Eaftern  Branch,  is  fixed  on  by  the  United  States  for  the  feat  of  their 
government  after  the  year  1800,  When  the  plan  is  carried  into  execution,  this 
city,  will  eminently  poflefs  the  advantages  of  regularity,  convenience,  healthinefs, 
and  elegance  of  profpe6t. 


R      G      I      N      I  A. 
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Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles,  ' 

Length  446  7  r      _  |  75  and  90  weft  :Iongitude. ")   „  ,  . 

Breadth  224  J  between  >^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^  |  80,000. 

Boundaries  1  "D<^UNDED  by  the  river  Potowmac,  which  divides  it  from 
J3  Maryland,  on  the  North-eaft;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
Eaft ;  by  Carolina,  on  the  South ;  and  by  Kentucky,  on  the  Weft. 

It  may  be  divided  into  82  counties,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  taken  from  Morfe's  American  Geography,  printed  at  Bofton,  1793,  in  2 
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Situation. 


Weft  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 


Between  the 
Blue  Ridge 
and  the  tide 
waters. 


Counties. 

''Ohio 
Monongalia 
Wafhington 
Montgomery- 
Wythe 
Botetourt 
Green-briar 
Kanawa 
Hampfliire 
Berkley 
Frederick 
Shenandoah 
Rockingham 
Augufta 
Rockbridge 
"  Loudoun 
Fauquier 
Culpepper 
Spotfylvania 
Orange 
Louifa 
Goochland 
Flavania 
Albemarle 
Amherft 
Buckingham 
Bedford 
Henry 
Pittfylvania 
Halifax 
Charlotte 
Prince  Edward 
Cumberland 
Powhatan 
Amelia 
Nottaway 
Lunenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Brunfwick 


Between  James 
and  York 
Rivers. 


Situation.  Counties. 

Greenfville 
Dinwiddie 
Chefterfield 
Prince  George 
Between  James  j  Surry 
River  and  Ca-  \  SufTex 
rolina.  Southampton 
Ifle  of  Wight 
Nanfemond 
_  Norfolk 
Princefs  Ann 
Henrico 
Hanover 
New  Kent 
Charles  City 
James  City 
Williamfburg 
York 
Warwick 
Elizabeth  City 
Caroline 
King  William 
King  and  Queen 
Effex 

Middlefex 
Gloucefter 
Fairfax 

Prince  William 
Stafford 
King  George 
Richmond 
Weftmoreland 
Northumberland 
Lane  after 


Between  York 
and  Rappa- 
hannoc 
Rivers. 


Between  Rappa- 
hannoc  and 
Potowmac 
Rivers. 


Eaftern  Shore. 


\  Accomac 
1  Northampton 


The  following  are  new  counties. 


Campbell 
Franklin 
Harrifon 
Randolph 


Hardy 
Pendleton 
Ruffel  * 


Capes,  bays,  and  rivers.]  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  you  pafs  a 
ftrait  between  two  points  of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  which  opens  a 
paffage  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  in  the  world  ;  for 
it  enters  the  country'  near  300  miles  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  is  about  18  miles 


*  Morfe,  vol.  i.  p.  532,  533,  534. 
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broad  for  a  confiderable  way,  and  feven  where  it  is  narroweft,  the  water  in  moft 
places  being  nine  fathoms  deep.  This  bay,  through  its  whole  extent,  receives  a 
vaft  number  of  navigable  rivers  from  the  fides  of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
From  the  latter,  befides  others  of  lefs  note,  it  receives  James  River,  York  River, 
the  Rappahannoc,  and  the  Potowmac :  thefe  are  not  only  navigable  for  large 
Ihips  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  have  fo  many  creeks,  and  receive  fuch  a 
nuniber  of  fmaller  navigable  rivers,  that  Virginia  is  unqueftionably  the  country  in 
the  world  of  the  moft  convenient  navigation.  It  has  been  obferved,  and  the  obfer- 
vation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  every  planter  has  a  river  at  his  door.  To  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  province,  is  the  Ohio,  a  large  river,  which  after  a  long  courfe  falls 
into  the  Milhlippi. 

Face  of  the  country.]  The  whole  face  of  this  country  is  fo  extrem.ely  low 
towards  the  fca,  that  you  are  very  near  the  ftiore,  before  you  can  difcover  land 
from  the  maft-head.  1  he  lofty  trees,  which  cover  the  foil,  gradually  rife  as  it  were 
from  the  ocean,  and  afford  an  enchanting  profpe£t.  You  travel  icq  miles  into  the 
country,  without  meeting  with  a  hill ;  which  is  nothing  uncommon  on  this  exten- 
iis'e  coail:  of  America. 

Air  and  climate.]  In  an  extenfive  country  it  will  be  expected  that  the  climate 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  proceeding  on  the  fame  parallel 
of  latitude  weftwardly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  in  like  manner  as  when  you 
proceed  northwardly.  This  continues  to  be  the  cafe  till  you  attain  the  fummit  of  the 
Allegany,  which  is  the  higheft  land  between  the  ocean  and  the  Miiiifippi.  From 
thence,  defcending  in  the  fame  latitude  to  the  Miffifippi,  the  change  reverfes;  and, 
if  we  may  believe  travellers,  it  becomes  warmer  there. than  it  is  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude on  the  fea  fide.  Their  teftimony  is  ftrengthened  by  the  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals which  fubfift  and  multiply  there  naturally,  and  do  not  on  the  fea  coaft.  Thus 
catalpas  grow  fpontaneoufly  on  the  Miffifippi,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  37°,  and 
reeds  as  far  as  38  °.  Parroquets  even  winter  on  the  Scioto,  in  the  39th  degree  of 
latitude. 

Mr.  Jefferfon  reckons  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  be  98  °  above,  and  6° 
below  o,  in  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

That  fluftuation  between  heat  and  cold,  fo  deftruftive  to  fruit,  prevails  lefs  in 
Virginia  than  in  Pennfylvania  in  the  fpring  feafon :  nor  is  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers  in  Virginia  then  fo  extenfive  or  fo  frequent  as  that  ot  the  rivers  in  the  New  Eng- 
land ftates;  becaufe  the  fnows  in  the  former  do  not  lie  accumulating  all  winter,  to  be 
diffolved  all  at  once  in  the  fpring,  as  they  do  fometimes  in  the  latter.  In  Virginia, 
below  the  mountains,  fnow  feldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  feldom  a 
week  ;  and  tht  large  rivers  feldom  freeze  over.  This  flu£tuation  of  weather,  how- 
ever, is  fufficient  to  render  the  winters  and.fprings  very  unwholefome,  as  the  in- 
habitants have  to  walk  in  almoft  perpetual  flop. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Towards  the  fea  fliore,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the 
foil  of  Virginia  confifts  of  a  dark  rich  mould,  which,  without  manure,  returns 
plentifully  whatever  is  committed  to  it.  At  a  diftance  from  the  water  there  is  a 
lightnefs  and  fandinefs  in  the  foil,  which,  however,  is  of  a  generous  nature,  and 
which,  helped  by  a  kindly  fun,  yields  corn  and  tobacco  in  abundance. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  foil  and  climate,  it  is  eafy  to  infer  the  variety 
and  perfeftion  of  the  vegetable  produftions  of  this  country.  The  forefts  are  co- 
vered with  all  forts  of  lofty  trees  ;  and  no  underwood  or  bruflies  grow  beneath ; 
fo  that  the  people  travel  with  eafe  through  the  forefts  on  horfeback,  under  a  fine 
fliade  to  defend  them  from  the  fun  :  the  plains  are  enamelled  with  flowers  and 
flowering  flirubs  of  the  richeft  colours  and  moft  fragrant  fcent.  Silk  grows  fpon- 
taneous  in  many  places,  the  fibres  of  which  are  ftrong  as  hemp.  Medicinal  herbs 
and  roots,  particularly  fnake-root,  and  ginfeng,  are  here  in  great  plenty  j  and 
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there  is  no  fort  of  grain  but  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  fo  engroifed  with  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  is  here  of 
a  fuperior  quality  to  what  any  other  country  aftbrds,  that  they  think,  if  corn  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  fupport  can  be  reared,  they  do  enough  in  this  way.  But  flax  and 
hemp  are  produced,  not  only  for  their  own  confumption  but  for  exportation. 

Anim-als.]  We  fhall  here  obferve,  that  there  were  neither  horfes,  cowsji  flieep, 
nor  hogs  in  America,  before  they  were  carried  thither  by  the  Europeans  ;  but  now 
thev  are  multiplied  fo  extremely,  that  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Virginia,  an<i 
the  fouthern  colonies,  run  wild.  Before  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  beef  and  pork  were  fold  here  from  one  penny  to  two  pence  a  pound ; 
their  fatteft  pullets,  at  fix  pence  a-piece  ;  chickens,  at  three  or  four  {hillings  a 
dozen ;  geefe,  at  ten  pence ;  and  turkeys,  at  eighteen  pence  a-piece.  But  fifli  and 
w^ild  fowl  were  ftill  cheaper  in  the  feafon,  and  deer  were  fold  from  five  to  ten  iliil- 
lings  a-piece.  In  the  other  American  colonies,  provifions  were  equally  cheap.  Be- 
lides  the  animals  tranfported  from  Europe,  thofe  natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of 
which  there  are  great  numbers,  a  fort  of  panther  or  tiger,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
and  racoons.  Here  is  likewife  that  lingular  animal,  called  the  opoffum,  which 
feems  to  be  the  wood-rat,  mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Canada,  It 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat  j  and,  befides  the  belly  common  to  it  with  other  animals, 
it  has  another  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  hangs  beneath  the  former.  This  belly 
has  a  large  aperture,  towards  the  hinder  legs,  which  difcovers  a  large  number 
of  teats  on  the  ufual  parts  of  the  common  belly.  Upon  thefe,  when  the  female  of 
this  creature  conceives,  the  young  are  formed,  and  there  they  hang  like  fruit  upon 
the  ftalk,  until  they  attain  a  certain  weight  and  fize,  when  they  drop  off, 
and  are  received  into  the  falfe  belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure, 
and  in  which  they  take  refuge  when  any  danger  threatens  them.  In.  Virginia 
there  are  all  forts  of  tame  and  wild  fowl.  They  have  the  nightingale,  called  from 
the  country,  whofe  plumage  is  crimfon  and  blue  ;  the  mocking  bird,  thought  to 
excell  all  others  in  its  own  notes,  and  including  that  of  every  one  ;  the  humming 
bird,  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  winged  creation,  and  by  far  the  moft  beautiful,  all 
arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green,  and  gold.  It  hps  the  dew  from  the  flowers,  which  is  all 
its  nourilhment ;  and  is  too  delicate  to  be  brought  alive  into  England. 

Character,  MANNERS,  customs.]  Virginia  has  produced  fome  of  the  moll 
diftinguiihcd  actors  in  effecting  the  revolution  in  America.  Her  political  and  mi- 
litarv  chara6ler  has  been  rendered  confpicuous  by  a  few  eminent  men  who  take 
the  lead  in  all  her  public  tranfactions,  and  who,  in  fhort,  govern  Virginia;  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  politics,  fo  that  their 
o-overnment,  though  nominally  republican,  is  in  faft  ariflocratical. 

Several  travellers  give  but  a  very  indifferent  account  of  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  province.  The  young  men,  obferves  ^  one,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
o-amblers,  cock-fighters,  and  horfe  jockies.  The  ingenuity  of  a  Locke,  or  the 
difcoveries  of  a  Mewton,  are  confidered  as  infinitely  inferior  to  the  accomplifli- 
ments  of  him  who  is  expert  in  the  management  of  a  cock-light,  or  dexterous  in 
manoeuvring  at  a  horfe-race.  A  fpirit  for  literary  inquiries,  if  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  a  few,  is,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  evidently  fubordinate  to  a  fpirit 
of  o-aming  and  barbarous  fports.  At  almoft  every  inn  or  ordinary  on  the  pub- 
lic road,  there  is  a  billiard-table,  a  back-gammon  table,  cards  and  other  imple- 
ments for  various  games.  To  thefe  public  houfes  the  gambling  gentry'  in  the 
neio-hbourhood  refort  to  ki/I  time,  which  hangs  heavily  upon  them  ;  and  at  this 
bulmefs  they  are  very  expert,  having  been  accuftomed  to  it  from  their  earlieft 
vouth.  The  paflion  for  cock-fighting,  a  diverfion  not  only  extremely  barbarous, 
but  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  is  fo  predominant  that  they 
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even  advertife  their  matches  in  the  public  papers  *,  This  diflipation  of  man- 
hers  is  the  confequence  of  indolence  and  luxury,  which  are  the  fruit  of  African 
flavery  f . 

Natural  curiosities.]  The  natural  bridge  is  the  moft  fublime  of  nature's 
works.  It  is  on  the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through 
its  length  by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fiffure  juft  at  the  bridge  is,  by  fome  ad- 
meafurements,  270  feet  deep,  by  others  only  205  ;  it  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top  ;  this  of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge, 
and  its  height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is  about  60  feet,  but 
more  at  the  ends ;  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch,  about 
40  feet.  A  part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives 
growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is  a  folid  rock 
of  lime-ftone.  The  arch  approaches  the  femi-elliptical  form  ;  but  the  larger  axis 
of  the  ellipfis,  which  would  be  the  chord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe.  Though  the  lides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  parts. with  a 
parapet  of  fixed-rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  along  them  and  look 
over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands,  and  feet,  creep  to  the- 
parapet  and  peep  over  it.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that 
from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impoflible  for  the  emotions 
arifing  from  the  fubiime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here ;  fo  beautiful  an 
arch,  fo  elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven  !  the  rapture  of 
the  fpe£lator  is  really  indefcribable.  The  fiffure  continuing  narrow,  deep  and 
ftraight  for  a  confiderable  diftance  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  fliort  but 
very  pleafing  view  of  the  North  Mountain  on  one  fide,  and  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
other,  at  the  diftance,  each  of  them,  of  about  five  miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the 
county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  com- 
modious paffage  over  a  valley  which  cannot  be  crofled  elfewhere  for  a  confiderable 
diil:ance.  The  ftream  palTmg  under  it  is  called  Cedar  creek.  It  is  a  water  of 
James  river,  and  fufficient  in  the  drieil  feafons  to  turn  a  grift  mill,  though  its  foun- 
tain is  not  more  than  tv/o  miles  above  t.  There  is  a  natural  bridge  fimilar  to  the 
above  over  Stock  creek,  a  branch  of  Pelefon  river,  in  Wafhington  county. 

Manufactures  and'commerce.]  Before  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ftate  paid  but  little  attentfon  to  the  manufafture  of  their  own  cloathing  It  has 
been  thought  they  ufed  to  import  as  much  as  /even  eighths  oi  their  cloathing,  and 
that  they  now  manufadlure  three  (quarters  of  it.  Confiderable  quantities  of  iron  are 
manufa6iured  in  this  ftate. — To  thefe  we  may  add  the  manufacture  of  lead ;  be- 
fides  which  they  have  few  others  of  Confequence.  The  people  are  much  attached 
to  agriculture,  and  prefer  foreign  manufatlures. 

In  the  year  1758,  this  ftate  exported  feventy  tboufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco^ 
which  was  the  greateft  quantity  ever  produced  in  this  country  in  one  year.  But 
its  culture  has  faft  declined  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  of 
wheat  taken  its  place.  The  price  which  it  commands  at  market  will  not  enable 
the  planter  to  cultivate  it.  Were  the  fupply  ftill  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland alone,  as  its  culture  becomes  more  difficult,  this  price  would  rife,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  planter  to  furmount  thofe  difficulties  and  to  live.  But  the  weftern 
country  on  the  Miififippi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia,  having  frefh  and  fertile 

*ATravelIer  throughVirginriaobferves,  "Tfiree        %  Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this^ 

or  four  matches  were  advertifed  in  the  public  in  the  province  of  Angaraez,  in  South  America, 

prints  at  Williamlburg ;  and  I  was  witnefs  of  five  It  is  from  16  to  22  feet  wide,  1 1 1  deep,  and  of  i| 

in  the  courfe  of  my  travels  from  that  place  to  Port  miles  continuance,  Englifh  nieafure.    Its  breadth 

Royal."  at  top  is  not  fenfibly  greater  than  at  bottom. 

f  Morfe's  Geography,  the  edition  of  1789. 
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lands  in  abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  are  able  to  underfell  thefe  two  ftates,  and 
will  oblige  them  in  time  to  abandon  the  railmg  tobacco  altogether.  And  a  happy- 
obligation  for  them  it  will  be.  It  is  a  culture  productive  of  infinite  wretchednefs. 
Thole  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  ftate  of  exertion  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature  to  fupport.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raifed  by  them  ;  fo  that  the  men 
and  animals  on  thefe  farms  are  badly  ted,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverifhed'. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reverfe  in  every  circumftance.  Befides  cloathing 
the  earth  with  herbage,  and  preferving  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  labourers  plenti- 
fully, requires  from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  feafon  of  harveff, 
raifes  great  numbers  of  animals  for  food  and  fervice,  and  diffufes  plenty  and  hao- 
pinefs  among  the  whole.  It  is  eafier  to  produce  an  hundred  buOiels  of  wheat  than, 
a  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco ;  and  the  former  produce  is  more  valuable. 

History,  GOVERNMENT,  po- ")  This  is  the  firft  country  which  the  Engliili 
PULATiON,  TOWNS,  &c.  I  planted  in  America.  •  We  derived  our  right,  not 
only  to  this  but  to  all  our  other  fettlements,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  from  the 
difcovery  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  who,  in  1497,  made  the  northern  continent  of 
America,  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  No  attempts,  however,, 
were  made  to  fettle  it  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  then  that  fir 
Walter  Raleigh,  a  man  of  the  mofi:  enterprifing  genius  of  any  in  that  age,  applied 
to  court,  and  got  together  a  company,  which  was  compofed  of  feyeral  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  and  feveral  eminent  merchants,  who  agreed  to  open  a  trade,  and  fettle 
a  colony,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  called 
Virginia.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  feveral  attempts  were  made 
for  fettling  this  colony,  before  any  proved  fuccefsful.  The  three  firft  companies 
who  failed  into  Virginia  periflied  through  hunger  and  difeafe,  or  were  cut  off  by 
the  Indians.  The  fourth  was  reduced  to  almoft  the  fame  fituation ;  and  being 
dwindled  to  a  feeble  remainder,  had  fet  fail  for  England,  in  defpair  of  living  in^ 
fuch  an  uncultivated  country,  inhabited  by  hoftile  and  warlike  favages.  But 
in  the  mouth  of  Chefapeak  bay,  in  the  year  16 10,  they  were  met  by  lord  Dela- 
war,  with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provifions,  and  with  every  thing  neceffary  for 
their  relief  and  defence.  At  his  perfuafion  they  returned  :  by  his  advice,  his  pru- 
dence, and  winning  behaviour,  the  internal  government  of  the  colony  was  fettled,, 
and  its  defence  provided  for.  This  nobleman,  who  had  accepted  the  government 
from  the  nobleft  motives,  was  compelled,  by  the  decayed  itate  of  his  health,  to- 
return  into  England.  H^e  left  behind  him,  however,  his  fon,  as  deputy  j  with  fir 
Thomas  Gates,  fir  George  Summers,  the  honourable  George  Piercy,  and  Mr„. 
Newport,  for  his  council.  By  them,  James-Town,  the  firft  town  built  by  the  Eng- 
liih  in  the  New  World,  was  erefted. 

In  April  161 3,  Mr.  John  Rolf,  a  worthy  young  gentlem.an,  was  marrfed  to  Poca- 
kontas,  the  daughter  of  Potvhatan,  the  famous  Indian  chief.  This  connexion,  which- 
was  very  agreeable  both  to  the  Engliili  and  Indians,  was  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
ly and  advantageous  commerce  between  them. 

In  1 616,  Mr.  Rolf,  with  his  wife  Pocahontas,  vifited  England,  v/here  (he  was 
treated  with  that  attention  and  refpeft  which  fne  had  merited  by  her  important 
fervices  to  the  colony  in  Virginia.  She  died  the  year  following  at  Gravefend,  in 
the  twenty-fecond  year  of  her  age,  juft  as  fhe  v/as  about  to  embark  for  America. 
She  had  embraced  the  chriftian  religion  j  and  in  her  life  and  death  evidenced  the 
fincerity  of  her  profeffion.  She  left  a  little  fon,  who,  having  received  his  educa- 
tion in  England,  went  over  to  Virginia,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  affluence  and 
honour,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter.  Her  defcendants  are  among  the 
moft  refpeelable  families  in  Virginia. 

Tomocomo,  a  fenfible  Indian,  brother  in  law  to  Pocahontas,  accompanied  her. 

to 
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to  England  ;  and.  was  direfted  by  Powhatan  to  bring  him  an  exa£^  account  of  tlie 
numbers  and  ftrength  of  the  Englifh.  For  this  purpofe,  when  he  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth, he  took  a  long  ftick,  intending  to  cut  a  notch  in  it  for  every  perfon  he 
Ihould  fee.  This  he  foon  found  impraQicable,  and  threw  away  his  ftick.  On  his 
return,  being  alked  by  Powhatan,  how  many  people  there  were,  he  is  faid  to  have 
replied,  "  Count  the  ftars  in  the  fky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  fands  on  the 
fea  fliore  ;  for  fuch  is  the  number  of  the  people  in  England." 

The  colony  continued  to  fiourifh,  and  the  true  fources  of  its  wealth  began  to  be 
difcovered  and  improved.  The  firft  fettlers,  like  thofe  of  Maryland,  were  gene- 
rally perfons  of  confideration  and  diftinftion.  It  remained  a  fteady  ally  to  the"royal 
party  during  the  troubles  of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the  cavaliers,  in  danger  at 
home,  took  refuge  here  ;  and,  under  the  government  of  fir  William  Berkely,  held 
out  for  the  crown,  until  the  parliament,  rather  by  ftratagem  than  force,  reduced 
them.  After  the  reftoration,  there  is  nothing  very  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
province.  Soon  after  tliis  time,  a  young  gentleman,  named  Bacon,  a  lawyer,  avail- 
ing hinlfelf  of  fome  difcontents  in  the  colony  on  account  of  reftraints  in  trade, 
became  very  popular,  and  fet  every  thing  in  confufion.  But  this  peft  of  fociety 
being  removed  by  a  natural  death,  tranquillity  returned  to  the  province. 

The  government  of  Virginia  was  not  at  firft  adapted  to  the  principles  of  the 
Englifli  conftitution.  It  was  fubjecf  to  a  governor  and  council,  appointed  by  the 
king.  As  the  inhabitants  increafed,  the  iiiconveniency  of  this  form  became  more 
grievous ;  and  a  new  branch  was  added  to  the  conftitution,  by  which  the  people, 
who  had  formerly  no  confideration,  were  allowed  to  eleft  their  roprefentatives 
from  each  county,  with  privileges  refembling  thofe  of  th6  reprefentatives  of  the 
.commons  of  England.  Thus  two  houfes,  the  upper  and  lower  houfe  of  afifembly, 
were  formed.  The  upper  houfe,  which  was  before  called  the  council,  remained 
on  its  former  footing;  its  members  were  appointed,  during  pleafure,  by  the 
crown ;  they  were  ftyled  honourable,  and  anfwered  in  fome  nieafure  to  the  houfe 
of  peers  in  the  Britifli  conftitution.  The  lower  houfe  was  the  guardian  of  the  peo- 
ple's liberties*  And  thus,  with  a  governor  reprefenting  the  king,  an  upper  and 
lower  houfe  of  affembly,  this  government  bore  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  our  own. 
According  to  the  conftitution  confirmed  on  the  5th  of  July  1776,  the  legiflature  of 
Virginia  confifts  of  a  fenate,  and  houfe  of  delegates  ;  the  fenate,  of  24  members, 
who  are  divided  into  four  claffes,  and  the  feats  of  one  clafs  vacated  every  year. 
The  delegates  are  compofed  of  two  members  from  each  county,  and  one  from  the 
cities  of  Richmond  and  Williamlburg  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk  refpedively. 
They  are  e!e£ted  annually,  as  well  as  one  clafs  of  the  fenate,  by  freeholders  feized 
of  ICQ  acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or  of  25  acres  with  a  houfe,  or  of  a  houfe  or 
Jot  in  town.  The  legiflature  appoints  the  governor,  who  is  the  fupreme  execu- 
tive magiftrate,  and  alfo  the  privy  council,  confifting  of  eight  members,  together 
with  the  judges  of  the  fuperior  courts  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  law  and 
army.  The  governor  is  annually  elefted  ;  two  members  of  the  privy  council 
are  changed  every  three  years  j  the  judges  of  the  fuperior  courts  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  •  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  amounted,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  to 
747,610  ;  of  whom  2,92,  627  were  negroes.  Kentucky,  which  tiil  lately  belon'o-ed' 
to  this  ftate,  contains  73,677  inhabitants,  which,  added  to  747,610,  makes 
821,287.  In  the  year  1781,  a  very  inaccurate  cenfus  was  taken:  feveral  counties 
made  no  return  :  but  fupplying  by  conjefture  the  deficiencies,  the  population  of 
Virginia  was  then  computed  at  567,614. — The  inhabitants  therefore  have  in- 
created  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  9  in  the  courfe  of  ten  yeans.  In  the  very  firft 
ieiiion  .after  their  independence,  the  affembly  paffed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  flaves.,     Wiiliamiburg,  till  the  year  1780,  was  the 
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feat  of  government,  and  contained  1800  inhabitants  :  Norfolk,  the  moft:  populous 
town  in  Virginia,  about  6000  ;  and  Richmond,  the  prefent  feat  of  government, 
4000  J  the  towns  in  general  not  being  large,  owing  to  the  interfeftion  of  the  coun- 
try by  navigable  rivers,  which  bring  the  trade  to  the  doors  bf  the  inhabitants. 
The  biihop  of  London  ufed  to  fend  over  a  fuperintendent  to  infpeft  the  characters 
of  clergymen,  who  lived  comfortably  here  (a  prieft  to  each  pariih)  with  about  lool. 
per  annum,  paid  in  tobacco. 

The  college,  called  William  and  Mary  college,  was  founded  by  king  William, 
who  gave  2000I.  towards  it,  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  power  to  purchafe 
and  hold  lands  to  the  value  of -aoool.  a  year,  and  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound 
on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  plantations.  There  is  a  prefident,  fix  pro- 
feffors,  and  other  officers,  who  are  named  by  the  governors  or  vifitors.  The 
honourable  Mr.  Boyle  made  a  very  large  donation  to  the  college  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children.  The  prefbyterian  denomination  of  chriftians  is  the  moft 
numerous  in  Virginia;  for,  though  the  firft  fettlers  were  epifcopalians,  yet,  through 
the  indolence  of  the  clergy,  two  thirds  of  the  people  had  become  Jiffenters  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  revolution. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  with  GEORGIA. 
Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 


Length  700 
Breadth  380 


I   between  | 


Degrees. 
76  and  Qi  weft  longitude.  7 
30  and  37  north  latitude.  J  . 


Boundaries  1  "O  FUNDED  by  Virginia  on  the  North;  by  tl^  Atlantic 
■-'  j3  Ocean  on  the  Eaft ;  by  the  river  St.  John,  which  feparates 
Georgia  from  Florida,  on  the  South;  and  by  the  Apalachian  and  other  mountains^ 
on-the  Weft. 


Diftrias. 


Edenton, 
9  Counties. 


Wilmington, 
3  Counties. 


NORTH 

Counties. 
'  Chowan 
Currituck 
Cambden 
Pafquetank 
i  Perquimins 
j  Gates 
i  Hertford 
Bertie 
^  Tyrrel 
New  Hanover 
Brunfwick 
•{  Duphn 
j  Bladen 
Onflow 


Newbem, 
9  Counties. 


CAROLINA. 

Diftrid.  Counties. 

Craven 
Beaufort 
Carteret 
Johnfton 
^  Pitt 
Dobbs 
Wayne 
Hyde 
Jones 

Thefe  three  diftrifls  arc  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  extending  from  the  Virginia  line 
fouthward  to  South-Carolina. 


Diftrias. 
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Diftrias. 


Halifax, 
7  Counties. 


Hillfborougli, 
6  Counties. 


Salllbury, 
8  Counties. 


Counties, 
f  Halifax 
j  Northampton 
I  Martin 
^  Edgecomb 
Warren 
Franklin 
^NaOi 
'  Orange 
Chatan 
Granville 
Cafwell 
Wake 
Randolph 
!^owan 
Mecklenburg 
Rockingham 
Iredell 
Surry 

Montgomery 
Stokes 
Guildford 


Diftrias. 


Counties. 
("Burke 
)  Ruthford 
J  Lincoln 
Wilkes 
Cumberland 
Moore 
Richmond 
Robifon 
Sampfon 
Anfon  * 

Thefe  five  diftrifts,  beginning  on  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  cover  the  whole  ftate  weft  of 
the  three  maritime  diftricts  before- 
mentioned  J  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  extend  quite  acrofs  the  ftate  from 
north  to  fouth. 


Morgan, 
4  Counties. 


Fayette, 
6  Counties. 


SOUTH     CAROLINA  hath  feven  diftrias,.  in' which  are  36  counties, 

as  follows ; 


Hilton 
Lincoln 
Granville 
Shrewfbury 


Counties. 

Beaufort  District, 
on  the  fea-coaft,  between 
Combahee   and  Savan-< 
nail  rivers.  Chief  town, 
Beaufort. 
Charleston  District,  f  Charlefton 
between     Santee     and  |  Wafhington 
Combahee  rivers.  Chief  I  Marion 
town,      Charleston.'!  Berkely 
\s  .  long.  79-12  N.  lat.  j  Colleton 
32-45.  L  Bartholomew 


Orangeburg  Dis- 
trict, 
weft  of  Beaufort  diftrift. 
Chief  town  Orange- 
burg. , , 


Lewifburg 
Orange 
Lexington 
Winton 


Camden  District, 
weft  of  George-Town 
diftria.    Chief  town,^ 
Camden. 


George-town  Dis- 
trict, 
between  Santee  river  and : 
North-Carolina.  Chief 
town,  George-town. 

Ninety-six  District 
comprehends  all  other 
parts  of  the  ftate,  not 


Counties. 
Clarendon 
Richland 
Frirfield 
Cleremont 
Lancafter 
York 
Chefter 

Winyah 
Williamftjurg 
Kingfton 
Liberty 

r  Abbeville 
Edgefield 
Newbury 
Union 


included  in  the  other i  Laurens 


diftrids.  Chief  town, 
Cambridge. 


Spartanburgh 
Greenville 
^Pendleton. 

Che  raws  District,  w,eft  of  George- 1     Marlborough,   Chefterfield,  Darling- 
town  diftrict.    Chief  towns  are  J        ton  f. 

*  Morfe's  American  Geography,  vol.  i,  p.  570.  f  Ibid.  p.  594. 
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That  part  of  the  ftate  which  hath  been  laid  out  in  counties  is  divided  into  three 
dii1:ri£ts,  which  are  fubdivided  into  eleven  counties. 


Diftrias. 


Lower  diftria. 


Middle  diftria. 


Upper  diftria. 


Counties. 
Camden  - 
Glyn 

Liberty  - 
Chatham  - 
Effiingham 
Richmond 
<  Burke  - 
'  Wafliington 
f  Wilkes  - 
^  Franklin 
^  Green 


Chief  Towns. 
St.  Patrick's 
Brunfwick 
Sunbury 

Savannah,  N.  lat.  32-5.  W.  Ion.  80-20. 

Ebenezer 
Augusta 

W aynelburg,  Louifville 

Golphinton 

Wafliington 


Greenfburgh  * 


Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Roanoke,  or  Albemarle  river ;  Pamtico  ;  Neus^  Cape 
Fear,  or  Clarendon  river ;  Pedee ;  Santee ;  Savannah  ;  Alatamaha,  or  George 
river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  divide  Georgia  from  Florida  :  all  which  rivers  rife 
in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  running  eaft,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  back  parts  are  watered  by  the  Cherokees,  Yafous,  Mobile,  Apalachicola,  the 
Pearl  river,  and  many  other  noble  ftreams  which  fall  into  the  Miffilippi  or  the  gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Seas,  Bays,  and  Capes.]     This  country  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  is  fo  ihallow  near  the  coaft,  that  a  fhip  of  any  great  burden  cannot 
approach  it,  except  in  fome  few  places.    There  has  not  yet  been  found  one 
in  North  Carolina ;  the  beft  are  thofe  of  Roanoke,  at  the  mouth 
river,  Pamtico  and   Cape  Fear.    In  South  Carolina,  there  are 
of  Winyaw  or  George-Town,  Charlefton,  and  Port-Royal.  In 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  form  good  har- 


good  harbour 
of  Albemarle 
the  harbours 
the 


Georgia 
hours. 


The  moft  remarkable  promontories,  are.  Cape  Hatteras,  in  35  degrees  odd 
minutes  north  latitude.  Cape  Fear  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  Cape  Carteret  ftill  far- 
ther fouth. 

Climate,  diseases,  &c.]  In  the  flat  country  near  the  fea-coaft,  the  inhabitants, 
during  the  fummer  and  autumn,  are  fubjea  to  intermitting  fevers,  which  often 
prove  fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  fymptoms  prevail.  Thefe  fevers  are  feldom  im- 
mediately dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are  temperate,  or  to  ftrangers  who  are 
prudent.  They  however,  if  fuffered  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  bring  on 
other  diforders,  which  greatly  impair  the  natural  vigor  of  the  mind,  debilitate  the 
conftitution,  and  terminate  in  death.  The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants,  during 
thefe  feafons,  have  generally  a  pale  yellowifli  caft,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  bilious  fymptoms.  They  have  very  little  of  the  bloom  and  freilinefs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  northern  ftates. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  men  efpccially,  die 


*  Morfe,  voLi.  p.  6io. 
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during  the  winter,  by  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies,  than  during  the  warm  months- 
by  bilious  complaints.  Thefe  pleurifies  are  brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  by 
an  im.prudent  expofure  to  the  weather.  Were  the  inhabitants  cautious  and  pru- 
dent in  thefe  refpefls,  it  is  alleged  by  their  phyficians,  that  they  might  in  general 
efcape  the  danger  of  thefe  fatal  difeafes.  The  ufe  of  flannel  next  to  the  Ikin  dur- 
ing tlie  winter  is  reckoned  an  excellent  preventative  of  the  difeafes  incideilt  to 
this  climate.  The  weftern  hilly  parts  of  the  country  are  as  healthy  a&  any  of  the 
United  States.  That  diftri61:  is  fertile,  full  of  fprings  and  rivulets  of  pure  water. 
The  air  there  is  ferene  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  old  age, 
which  cannot  fo  generally  be  faid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  country.  Though^ 
the  days  in  fummer  are  extremely  hot,  the  nights  are  cool  and  refrefliing.  Au- 
tumn is  very  pleafant,  both  in  regard  to  the  temperature  and  ferenity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  produtUons  which  the  fea- 
fon  affords.  The  winters  are  fo  mild  in  fome  years,  that  autumn  may  be  faid  ta- 
continue  till  fpring.  Wheat  harveftis  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian 
corn  early  in  September  *. 

Soil,  produce,  and  face  }    'In  this  refpeft,  too,  there  is  a  confiderable- 
OFTHEcouNTRY.  3  Coincidence  between  thefe  countries  and  Virgi- 

nia: the  Carolinas,  hov^ever,  in  the  fertility  of  nature,  have  the  advantage;  but 
Georgia  hath  not  fo  good  a  foil  as  the  other  ftates.  The  whole  country  is  co- 
vered with  trees,  except  where  cleared  by  the  planters.  The  trees  are  almoft  the 
fame  in  every  refpeci  with  tliofe  produced  in  Virginia;  and  by  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  thefe,  the  quality  of.  the  foil  is  eafily  known.  The  land  in  Carolina  is  ea- 
fily  cleared,  as  there  is  little  or  no  underwood.  Thofe  grounds  which  bear  the  oak,, 
the  walnut,  and  the  hickory,  areextrem.ely  fertile  ;  they -are  of  a  dark  fand  intermixed 
with  loam ;  and  as  all  their  land  abounds  with  nitre,  it  is  a  long  time  before  it  is 
exhaufted ;  for  here  they  never  ufe  any  manure.  The  pine-barren  is  the  worft  of  all  j 
this  is  an  almofl:  perfeft  white  fand  ;  yet  it  bears  the  pine  and  fome  other  ufeful 
trees,  yielding  good  profit  in  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  When  this  fpecies  of 
land  is  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years  together  it  produces  very  good  crops  of  In- 
dian corn  and  peafe  ;  and,  when  it  lies  low,  and  is  flooded,  it  anfwers  well  for  rice.. 
But  what  is  m.oft  fortunate  for  this  province  is,  that  this  worfl;  part  of  its  land  is. 
favourable  to  a  fpecies  of  the  moft  valuable  of  all  its  produfts,  to  one  of  the  kinds 
of  indigo.  The  low,  rich,  fvvampy  grounds  bear  their  great  ftaple,  rice.  The  coun- 
try near  the  fea  is  much  the  worft:,  in  many  parts  little  better  than  an  unhealthy 
fait  marfii ;  for  Carolina  is  all  an  even  plain  tor  80  miles  from  the  fea,  not  a  hill 
nor  a  rock,  nor  fcarcely  even  a  pebble  to  be  met  with.  But  the  country,  as  you. 
advance  in  it  improves  continually  ;  and  at  100  miles  difl:ance  from  Charlefton, 
where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  foil  is  of  a  prodigious  fertility,  fitted  for  every 
purpofe  of  human  life :  nor  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  pleafant  to  the  eye 
than  the  variegated  difpofition  of  this  back-country.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and 
wholefome,  and  the  fummer  heat  much  more  temperate  than  on  the  fiat  fandy. 
coaft:.  .  ■ 

In  Carolina,  vegetation  is  incredibly  quick.  The  climate  and  foil  have  fome- 
thing  in  them  fo  kindly,  that  the  latter,  when  left  to  itfelf,  naturally  throws  out 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  flowers  arid  flowering  flirubs.  All  the  European  plants 
arrive  at  perfeftion  here  beyond  that  in  which  their  native  country  affords  them. 
With  proper  culture  and  encouragement,  filk,  wine,  and  oil,  might  be  produced 
in  thefe  colonies  :  of  the  fir  ft:  we  have  fecn  excellent  famples.  Wheat  yields  a  pro- 
digious increafe  in  the  back  parts. 

*  Morfe,  vol.  i,  p.  576, 
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From  what  we  have  obferved  of  thefe  colonies,  their  produftions  appear  to  be 
vineSjWheat,  rice,  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  olives,  oranges,  citron,  cyprels,  faffafras,  oak,  walnut,  caffia,  and  pine  trees  ; 
white  mulberry-trees  for  feeding  filk  worms,  farfaparilla,  and  pines  which  yield 
turpentine,  rolin,  tar,  and  pitch.  There  is  a  kind  of  tree  from  which  runs  an  oil 
of  extraordinary  virtue  for  curing  wounds ;  and  another,  which  yields  a  balm 
thought  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mecca.  There  are  other  trees  befide  thefe, 
that  yield  gums.  The  Carolinas  produce  prodigious  quantities  of  honey,  of  which 
they  make  excellent  fpirits,  and  mead  as  good  as  Malaga  fack.  Of  all  thefe,  the 
three  great  ftaple  commodities  at  prefent  are,  indigo,  rice,  and  the  produce  of  the 
pine.  Nothing  furprifes  an  European  more  at  firft  fight,  than  the  fize  of  the  treeshere 
as  well  as  in  A'irginia  and  other  American  countries.  Their  trunks  are  often  from 
50  to  70  feet  high,  without  a  branch  or  limb  ;  and  frequently  above  36  feet  in 
circumference.  Of  thefe  trunks  when  hollowed,  the  people  of  Charlelton  as 
well  as  the  Indians  make  canoes,  which  ferve  to  tranfport  provifions  and  other 
goods  from  place  to  place ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fo  large,  that  they  will  carry  30 
or  40  barrels  of  pitch,  though  formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  timber.  Of  thefe  are 
Jikewife  made  curious  plealure-boats. 

Mode  of  cultivating  rice.]  Rice-ground  is  prepared  only  by  effetfually 
fecuring  it  from  the  water,  except  fome  higher  parts  of  it,  which  are  fometimes 
dug  up  with  a  hoe,  or  mellowed  by  a  plough  or  harrow.  When  the  rice  is  young 
the  overflowing  of  the  water  does  not  prevent  its  growth.  Thofe  who  have  water 
in  referve,  commonly  let  it  in  upon  their  rice,  after  firft  going  through  with  the  hoe 
while  it  is  young,  though  it  is  deemed  beft  to  keep  out  the  grafs  without  this 
aid  by  the  hoe  only.  Ihe  water  is  commonly  kept  on  the  rice  eight  or  ten  days 
after  hoeing.  When  the  ear  is  formed,  the  water  is  continued  on  till  it  is  ripe. 
It  is  hoed  three  or  four  times.'  When  the  grafs  is  very  thick,  a  negro  cannot  hoe 
more  than  one  fixteenth  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  From  50  to  80  bufliels  of  rough  rice 
have  been  produced  per  acre,  but  fometimes  120  bufliels,  20  of  which  weio-ji 
about  500  pounds,  and  yield  eight  and  a  quarter  bufliels  of  clean  rice  for  market. 
After  it  is  threflied,  it  is  winnowed,  and  then  ground  in  a  mill,  conftru£ted  of  two 
blocks  in  a  Ample  manner. — After  which  it  is  winnowed  in  a  van  conftrufted  for 
that  purpofe  j  then  beat  in  a  mortar  by  hand,  or  now  generally  by  horfe  or  water 
machines — then  fifted,  to  feparate  the  whole  rice  from  that  which  is  broken  and 
the  flour.  The  whole  rice  is  then  barrelled  in  caflcs  which  contain  about  500 
pounds,  or  eight  and  a  quarter  bufliels.  The  fmall  rice  ferves  for  provifions,  and 
the  flour  for  provender,  the  chaff"  for  manure,  and  the  ftraw  for  fodder.  The  blade 
is  green  and  frefli  while  the  ear  is  ripe.  The  price  is  from  9s.  and  4d.  to  los.  and  6d. 
a  hundred — dollars  4s.  8d.  *. 

Animals.]  The  original  animals  of  this  country  do  not  differ  much  from  thofe 
of  Virginia ;  but  in  Carolina  they  have  ftill  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  fowls. 
All  the  animals  of  Europe  are  here  in  plenty ;  black  cattle  are  multiplied  prodi- 
gioufly :  to  have  2  or  300  cows  is  very  common,  but  fome  have  1000  or  up- 
wards. Thefe  ramble  all  day  at  pleafure  in  the  forefts  j  but  their  calves  being  fepa- 
rated  and  kept  in  fenced  paftures,  the  cows  return  every  evening  to  them.  The 
hogs  range  in  the  fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows:  thefe  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  run  quite  wild,  as  well  as  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  in  the  woods.  It  is 
furprifing  that  the  cattle  fliould  have  increafed  fo  quickly  fince  their  being  firft  im- 
ported from  Europe,  while  there  are  fuch  numbers  of  wolves,  tigers,  and  pantlTers, 
conftantly  ranging  the  woods  and  forefts.    We  have  already  obferved  that  thefe  ani- 


*  Morfe,  vol.  i.  p.  600, 
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mals  are  lefs  ravenous  than  the  beafts  of  Africa  and  Afia ;  they  very  feldom  attempt 
to  kill  either  calves  or  foals  in  America,  and  when  attacked,  their  dams  make  a 
vigorous  defence. 

History,  government,  population,  7     The  firft  Englifli  expeditions  into 
CHIEF  towns,  and  COMMERCE.  j  Carolina  wcrc  unfortunatc.  Nothing 

fuccefsful  was  performed  till  the  year  1663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  that 
time  feveral  Englifh  noblemen,  and  others  of  great  diftinftion,  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  crown,  which  invefted  them  with  the  property  and  jurifdidion  of  this 
country.  They  parcelled  out  the  lands  to  fuch  as  were  willing  to  go  over  into  the 
new  fettlemeot,  and  to  fubmit  to  a  fyftem  of  laws,  which  they  employed  the 
famous  Locke  to  compofe  for  them. 

They  began  their  firft  fettlement  at  a  point  of  land  towards  the  fouthward  of 
their  diftrift,  between  two  navigable  rivers.  Here  they  laid  the  foundation,  of  a 
city  called  Charlefton  which  was  deligne'd  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  the  captial. 

In  time,  however,  the  difputes  between  the-  church-of-England  men  and  dilTent- 
ers  caiifed  great  confufion  in  the  .colony.  .  Thi&  was  rendered  ftill  greater  by  the 
incurfions  of  the  Indians,'  whom  they  had  irritated  by  injuftice^  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  inteftine  divifions  and  foreign  wars,  an  aft  of 
parliament  was  pafled,  which  put  this  colony  under  the  immediate  proteftion  of 
the  crown.  The  lords  proprietors,  except  earl  Granville  who  had  a  feventh  fharej. 
accepted  a  recompenfe  of  about  24,0001.  for  both  the  property  and  jurifdiftion-; 
and  the  conftitution  of  this  colony,  in  thofe  refpefts  in  which  it  differed  from  the 
royal  colonies,  was  altered..  For  the  more  convenient  adminiftration  of  affairs,. 
Carolina  was  divided  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  diftrifts  and  governments. 
This  happened  in  172,8,  and  from  that  time,  peace  being  reftored  at  home,  as  well 
as  with  the  Cherokees  and  other  Indian  tribes,  thefe  provinces  began  to  breathe  j, 
and  their  trade  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

The  fettlement  of  -Georgia  was  projected  in  1732,  when  feveral  public-fpirited 
noblemen  and  others,  from  compaffion  to  the  poor  of  thefe  kingdoms,  fubfcribed 
a  confiderable  fum,  which,  with  io,oool.  from  government,  was  given  to  pro- 
vide neceffaries  for  fuch  poor  perfons  as  were  willing  to  tranfport  themfelves  into 
this  province.  In  procefs  of  time,  new  fums  were  raifed,  and  new  inhabitants 
fent  over.  ■; '.Before  the  year  1752,  upwards  of  looa  perfons  were  fettled  in  this 
province.  It  was  not  however  to  be  expefted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  re- 
moved as  they  were  at  a  great  diftance  from  their  benefaftors,  and  from  the  check 
and  control  of  thofe  who  had  a  natural  influence  over  them,  would  fubmit  to  the 
magiftrates  appointed  to  govern  them..  Many  of  the  regulations,  too,  by  which 
they  were  bound,  were  very  improper  in  themfelves,  and  deprived  the  Georgians 
of  privileges  which  their  neighbours  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  they  increafed  in  num- 
bers and  opulence,  they  thought  it  hard  they  fhould  be  deprived  of.  From  thefe 
corrupt  fources  arofe  all  the  bad  humours  which  tore  to  pieces  this  conftitution  of" 
government,  Diffenfions  of  all  kinds  fprang  up,  and  the  colony  was  on  the  brink, 
of  deftruttion,  when,  in  1752,  the  government  took  it  under  their  immediate  care, 
removed  their  particular  grievances,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  fame  footino-  with, 
the  Carolinas. 

The  method  of  fettling  in  Carolina,  and  indeed  in  other  provinces  of  Britifh. 
America,  was  to  pitch  upon  a  void  fpace  of  ground,  and  either  to  purchafe  it  at 
thg  rate  of  20I.  for  a.  loop  acres,  and  one  fliilling  quit  rent  for  every  loo  acres  ;  or 
otherwife,  to  pay  a  penny  an  acre  quit-rent  yearly  to  the  proprietors,  without  p'ur- 
chafe-money  :  th-e  former  method  was  the  moft  common,  and  the  tenure  a  freehold. 
The  people  of  Carolina  live  in  the  fame  eafy,  plentiful,  and  luxurious  manner 
with  the  \  irginians  already  defcribed.    Poverty  is  here  almoft  an  entire  ftranger 
^  and 
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and  the  planters  are  the  moll  hofpitable  people  that  are  to  be  met  with  to  all 
ftrangers,  and  efpecially  to  fuch  as  by  accidents  or  misfortunes  are  rendered  inca- 
pable to  provide  for  themfelves.  The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the 
men,  when  cards,  the  bottle,  and  occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene,  are  ne- 
groes, the  prices  of  indigo,  rice  and  tobacco,  &;c.  Lefs  attention  and  refpeft  are 
paid  to  the  women  here,  than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  in^ 
habitants  have  made  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilifed  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
truth,  confirmed  by  obfervation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  civilifa- 
tion,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  refpetf  for  the  women  be  increafed  ;  fo  that  the 
progrefs  of  civilifation  in  countries,  in  ftates,  in  towns  and  in  families,  may  be  re- 
marked by  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  by  hufbands  to  their  wives,  and 
by  the  young  men  to  the  young  women. 

Temperance  and  induftry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  the  North 
Carolinians.  The  time  which  they  wafte  in  drinking,  idling  and  gambling,  leaves 
them  very  little  opportunity  to  improve  their  plantations  or  their  minds.  The  im- 
provement of  the  former  is  left  to  their  overfeers  and  negroes ;  the  improvement 
of  the  latter  is  too  often  neglefted. 

We  are  told  that  a  ftrange  and  very  barbarous  pra61ice  prevailed  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  before  the  revolution  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  was  called  *.    We  have  lately  been 

told  that  in  a  particular  county,  where  at  the  quarterly  court  20  years  ago,  a 
day  feldom  palled  without  10  or  15  boxing  matches,  it  is  now  a  rare  thing,  to  hear 
ot  a  fight. 

The  only  place  In  either  of  the  Carolinas  worthy  of  notice  is  Charlellon,  the- 
metropolis,  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  admirably  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
navigable  rivers,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  fliips  20  miles  above  the  town,  and 
for  boats  and  large  canoes  near  40.  The  harbour  is  good  in  every  refpeQ:,  but 
that  of  a  bar,  which  hinders  veflels  of  more  than  200  tons  burden,  loaded,  from 
entering.  The  fortifications  are  now  demolilhed ;  the  llreets  are  well  cut ; 
the  houfes  are  large  and  well  built :  fome  of  them  are-  of  brick,  and  others 
of  wood,  but  all  of  them  handfome  and  elegant,  and  rent  is  extremely  high. 
The  llreets  are  wide  and  ftraight,  interfe6ting  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
thofe  running  eaft  and  well  extend  about  a  mile  from  one  river  to  the  other. 
It  contains  about  1000  houfes,  and  was  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  aflembly.  Its  neighbourhood  is  beautiful  beyond  defcrip- 
tion.  Several  handfome  equipages  are  kept  here.  The  planters  and  merchants- 
are  rich  and,  well  bred;  and,  before  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies, the  people  were  fliewy  and  expenfive  in  their  drefs  and  v/ay  of  hving ;  fo 
that  every  thing  confpired  to  make  this  by  much  the  liveliell,  and'poHtell  place, 
as  well  as  the  richell,  in  all  America,  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  for  the  honour 
of  the  people  of  Carolina,  that  when,  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  they  re- 
folved  againlt  the  ufe  of  certain  luxuries,  and  even  neceffaries  of  life,  thofe  ar- 
ticles which  improve  the  mind,  enlarge  the  underllanding,  and  corre«St  the  tafte, 
were  excepted  :  the  importation  of  books  was  permitted  as  formerly. 

North  and  South  Carolina  joined  with  the  other  colonies  in  their  revolt  againlt 

*  Gouging  is  thus  defcribed.  When  two  thefe^  are  faft  clinched,  .the -thnmbs  are  extended 
boxers  are  worried  with  fighting  and  bruifing  each  way  to  the  note,  and  the  eyes  gently  turned 
each  other,  they  come,  as  it  is  called,  to  cloje  out  of  their  fockets.  It  is  incredible  that  fuch 
quarters,  and  each  endeavours  to  twilt  his  fore-  a  favage  practice  fliould  ever  have  been  a  conx- 
fingers  in  the  ear-locks  of  his  antagonift.   When    mon  paftime. .  Morfe,  vol.  i.  p.  581., . 

Great 
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Great  Britain  ;  ■  and  in  1780,  Charlefton  being  befieged  by  the  king^s  troops, 
furrendered  on  capitulation,  with  6000  men  in  arms,  prifoners,  on  the  nth  of  May 
in  that  year,  after  the  fiege  had  continued  feven  weeks. 

As  South-Carolina  has  met  with  infinitely  more  attention  than  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  the  commerce  of  this  country  alone  employed  140  fhips,  while  that  of 
the  other  two  did  not  employ  60.  Its  exports  to  Great  Britain,  of  native  commo- 
dities, on  an  average  of  three  years,  amounted  to  more  than  395,000!.  annual  va- 
lue ;  and  its  imports  365,0001.  The  exports  of  North-Carolina  were  computed 
at  about  70,000!.  and  its  imports  i8,oool.  The  exports  of  Georgia  amounted  to 
little  more  than  74,000).  and  the  imports  to  49,0001. 

The  trad  ebetween  Carolina  and  the  Weft-Indies  was  the  fame  in  all  refpefls 
with  that  of  the  reft  of  the  colonies,  and  was  very  large  ;  their  trade  with  the 
Indians  was  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition  ;  and  they  formerly  carried  Englifh 
goods  on  pack-horfes  5  or  600  miles  into  the  country  weft  of  Charlefton. 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North-Carolina  form  but  ordinary  harbours,  and  do 
■not  admit,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear,  veffels  of  above  70  or  80  tons.  This  lays  a 
weight  upon  their  trade,  by  the  expence  of  lighterage. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in  trade.  Savannah,  the  capital,  is  com- 
modioufly  fttuated  for  an  inland  and  foreign  trade,  about  ten  miles  from  the  fea, 
upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  navigable  for  200  miles  farther  for 
large  boats,  to  the  fecond  town,  called  Augufta,  which  ftands  in  a  country  of  the 
greateft  fertility,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  Indians.  From  the 
town  of  Savannah  you  fee  the  whole  courfe  of  the  river  towards  the  fea ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  you  fee  the  river  for  about  60  miles  up  into  the  country.  Here 
the  rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield  (who  ufed  to  crofs  the  Atlantic  every  fecond  year) 
founded  an  orphan  houfe,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  college  for  the  education 
of  young  men,  defigned  chiefly  for  the  miniftry. 

in  October  1779,  the  town  of  Savannah,  being  in  pofleffion  of  the  king's  troops, 
was  befieged  by  8000  of  the  American  and  French  troops,  in  conjun61:ion ;  but 
they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  the  king's  troops,  with  a  great  flaughter  of  the 
French  and  Americans.  But  Savannah  and  Charlefton,  with  the  reft  of  the 
provinces,  were  afterwards  evacuated  and  reftored  to  the  Americans. 

By  an  eftimate  of  their  population,  taken  in  1791,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
North  Carolina  was  3933751  *,  of  whom  293,179  were  freemen  ;  in  South  Carolina, 
249,073,  of  whom  107,094  were  flaves  ;  and  in  Georgia,  82,548,  of  whom  29,264 
are  flaves. 

In  North  Carolina  the  m.oft  numerous  branch  of  the  legiflature  is  ftyled  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  the  other  branch,  the  fenate.  Both  are  elefted  annually  ;  each 
county  choofing  one  fenator  and  two  commoners  :  and  the  five  towns  Edenton, 
Newbern,  Wilmington,  Hilllborough,  and  Halifax,  one  commoner  each.  The 
qualifications,  as  to  refidence,  fortune,  &c.  both  of  the  eleftors  and  candidates,  are 
here  extremely  moderate.  The  governor,  ftyled  captain-general,  is  chofen  by  the 
legiflature  annually,  as  is  alfo  the  council  of  ftate  compofed  of  feven  members. 

*  Perhaps  there  are  few  inllances  of  fuch  a  ra-  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  the  trouble  of  providing 

pid  increafe  of  inhabitants  as  we  find  in  this  ftate.  forcattle  in  winter  is  fo  trifling,  that  a  man  fupports 

Jn  the  year  1710,  we  are  well  affiired  that  the  his  family  with  half  the  labour  that  is  required  in 

number  of  inhabitants  in  North  Carolina  did  not  the  cold  climates.     Under  thefe  advantages,  we 

£xceed  fix  thoufand.    This  extraordinary  increafe  are  not  to  wonder  that  people  in  all  ranks  of  life 

muft  arife  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  migration  fliould  marry  young.    We  have  heard  of  grand- 

of  inhabitants  from  other  Hates,  or  from  diftant  mothers  in  that  ftate,  who  were  not  more  than  27 

countries.  Befides  this,  in  North  Carolina  land  years  old-  Morfe,  vol.  i.  p.  580. 
continues  to  be  plenty  and  cheap  ;  grain  is  raifed 
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The  leglflature  appoints  the  judges  and  attorney-genera],  and  recommends  the 
juftices  of  the  peace,  who  are  refpe6lively  commiliioned  by  the  governor,  and  con- 
tinue in  office  during  good  behaviour.  General  and  field  officers  of  ■the  militia  are 
appointed  in  the  fame  manner,  but  hold  their  commiffions  only  during  pleafure. 
In  South  Carolina  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is  chofen  for  two  years  ;  the  fenate 
for  four.  The  fenators  are  clafled,  and  the  feats  of  one  half  their  number  vacated 
and  refilled  at  every  eleiSlion  of  reprefentatives.  The  number  of  reprefentatives 
is  124  ;  of  fenators,  37.  Moft  of  the  executive  as  well  as  judiciary  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  legiflature  ;  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant  for  two  years  ;  the- 
judges  during  good  pleafure  ;  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  fecretary  of 
Itate,  furveyor-general  and  fheriffs,  for  four  years.  To  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
governor  or  fenator,  candidates  muft  be  thirty  years  old  ;  and  have  freeholds,  the 
governor  1,5001.  and  fenators  loool.  fterling, unlefs  they  berefident  in  the  eleftion 
diftric\,  when  300I.  clear  of  debt  is  fufficient.  The  reprefentatives  muft  have  refid^d. 
in  the  ftate  three  years,  and  have  500  acres  of  land  freehold  and  ten  negroes,  or  fome 
real  eftate  to  the  value  of  150I.  if  non  refident  in  the  diftrift,  to  the  amount  of  500I. 
and  voters  for  either  branch  of  the  legiflature  muft  be  free  white  men  of  the  age- 
of  21,  have  refideci  in  the  ftate  two  years,  and  pofTefs  freeholds  of  50  acres  of  land,, 
or  a  town  lot ;  or  have  refided  in  the  ele£lion  diftrift  fix  months,  and  paid  a  tax  to 
the  amount  of  three  ffiillings  fterlmg.  In  Georgia  the  eleftion  of  fenat€)rs  is  triennial 
that  of  reprefentatives  in  general  alTembly  is  annual.  The  legiflature  appoints  the 
governor  and  all  executive  and  other  ftate  officers :  thofe  of  the  militia  are  named. 
by  the  governor.  In  all  legiflative  appointments  three  perfons  are  firft  ballotted  for 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  one  of  whom  is  afterwards  eledted  by  the  fenate. 
The  qualifications  of  eleftors  and  candidates  are  the  fame  as  in  South  Carolina  in.* 
point  of  age  and  refidence  ;  but  in  point  of  fortune,  confiderably  lov/er.  The  aftual 
number  of  reprefentatives  is  34,  but  may  be  increafed  as  new  counties  are  laid  offi 
in  vacant  parts  of  the  ftate.    There  is  a  fenator  for  each  county. 


NEW    STATES    eormejd   m  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Y   E   R   M   O   N  T. 

Situation    and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  150  \  j^jg^^ggj^  S  4^  and  44  North  latitude. 
Breadth    70  j  I72.  and  73    30'  Weft  longitude. 

1  T>OUNDED  north  by  Lower  Canada;  eaft  by  Connefticut 
bouNDARiEs.j  j-^  ^.^^j.^  ^j^.^^  divides  it  from  New  Hamplhirej  fouth  by 

MaflTachufetts ;  weft  by  New  York. 

Divisions.]  Vermont  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Green  Mountain,  which 
runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  divides  the  ftate  nearly  in  the  middle.  Its  civil  di- 
vifions  are  as  follows  : 

Counties, 
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Towns. 

Bennington 
Rutland 
Addifon 
Colchefter 
Newbury 
Windfor 

Newfane  and  Putney, 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  ftate  are  Michifcoui,  Lamoille,  Onion 
and  Otter  Creek  rivers  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft  into  lake  Champlain ;  Weft, 
.Sexton's  Black,  Waterquechee,  White,  Ompompanoofuck,  Weld's,  Wait's,  Paf- 
fumfick,  and  feveral  fmaller  rivers  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft  into.Conne61icut 
river.  Over  the  river  Lamoille  is  a  natural  ftone  bridge  7  or  8  rods  in  length. 
Otter  Creek  is  Navigable  for  boats  §0  miles.  Its  banks  are  excellent  land,  be- 
ing annually  overflowed  and  enriched. 

Lakes  and  springs.]  Memphremagog  is  the  largeft  lake  in  this  ftate.  It  is 
the  refervoir  of  three  confiderable  .ftreams.  Black,  Barton  and  Clyde  rivers.  One 
of  thefe  rifes  in  Willoughby  Lake,  and  forms  a  communication  between  it  and 
lake  St.  Peter's  in  the  river  St.  Laurence. 

Climate.]  During  the  winter  feafon,  which  comnionly  lafts  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  ferene  fky  and 
a  keen  cold  air.  Snow  begins  to  fall,  commonly  by  the  firft  of  November  ;  but 
the  permanent  fnows  do  not  fall  till  about  the  tenth  of"  December,  which  prevent 
the  ground  .from  freezing  to  any  confiderable  depth.  In  April  the  fnow  is  gra- 
dually., diiTolved  by  the  warm  influences  of  the  Tun,  which  moiftens  and  enriches 
the. earth,  and  vegetation  advances  with  furprifmg  rapidity. 

Face  of  the  country,  soil, ")     This  ftate,  generally  fpeaking,  is  hilly  but 
PRODUCTIONS,  &c.  >  not  rocky.    Weft  of  the  mountain,  from  the 

county  of  Rutland,  northward  to  the  Canada  line,  is  a  fiat  country  well  adapted 
for  tillage.  The  ftate  at  large  is  well  watered,  and  affords  the  beft  of  pafturage 
for  cattle.  Some  of  the  fineft  beef  cattle  in  the  world  are  driven  from  this  ftate. 
Horfes  alfo  are  raifed  for  exportation.  The  natural  growth  upon  the  rivers  is 
white  pines  of  feveral  kinds,  intermingled  with  low  intervals  of  beech,  elm,  and 
white  oak.  Back  from  the  rivers,  the  land  is  thickly  timbered  v^^ith  birch,  fugar- 
maple,  afli,  butter  nut  and  white  oak  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  foil  is  well  fitted 
for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  Indian  corn,  back  from  the  river, 
is  frequently  injured  by  the  froft  ;  but  on  the  river  it  is  raifed  in  as  great  perfeftion 
as  in  any  part  of  New  England,  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  tne  fogs,  arifing 
from  the  river,  which  either  prevent  or  extraft  the  froft.  Thefe  fogs  begin  as  fooa 
as  the  corn  is  in  danger  from  frofts,  and  laft  till  cold  weather  commences.  Fruit 
trees,  in  the  northern  counties,  do  not  profper. 

Trade  and  ma,nufactures.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  trade  principally 
with  Bofton,  New  York  and  Hartford.  The  articles  of  export  are  pot  and  pearl 
a-fties,  chiefly  beef,  horfes,  grain,  fome  butter  and  cheefe,  lumber,  &c.  The  in- 
habitants generally  manufa6fure  their  own  cloathing,  in  the  family  way.  Grain 
has  been  raifed  in  fuch  plenty  within  a  few  years  paft,  that  the  inhabitants  have 
been  induced  to  attempt  the  manufafture  of  cOrn  fpirits.  For  this  purpofe  fix  or 
feven  ftills  have  already  .been  erefted,  which  yield  a  fufficient  fupply  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  profit  for  the  owners.  Vaft  quantities  of  pot  and  pearl  aflies  are  made 
ill  every  >part  of  the  ftate.     But  one  of  the  moft  important  raanufa61:ures,  in  this 

ftate 


Weft  of  the  Mountain. 


Eaft  of  the  Mountain. 


Counties, 
f  Bennington 
3  Rutland 
j  Addifon 
vChittendon 
(  Orange 
J  Windfor 
^  Windham 
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■ftate  is  that  of  maple  fugar.  It  has  been  eftlmated  by  a  competent  judge,  that  the 
average  quantity  made  tor  every  family  back  of  Connefticut  river  is  200  lbs.  a 
year.  One  man,  with  but  ordinary  advantages,  in  one  month,  made  550  lbs.  of  a 
quality  equal  to  imported  brown  fugar.  In  two  towns  in  Orange  county,  contain- 
ing no  more  than  forty  families,  13,00.0  lbs.  of  fugar  were  made  in  the  year  1791. 
The  probability  is,  that  in  a  few  years  maple  fugar  will  become  an  article  of  ex« 
port.  In  fome  parts  of  the  ftate,  the  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  line  the  roads 
with  maple  trees,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  wife  meafure  if  this  pradice  fliould 
become  general  throughout  the  ftatcs.  Orchards  of  thefe  trees  planted  on  floping 
hills,  fo  as  to  render  it  eafy  to  collet!  the  juice,  might  be  attended  with  peculiar 
advantages  to  the  owners. 

Population,  religion,  and  character.]  In  1790,  according  to  the 
cenfus  then  taken,  this  ftate  contained  85,539  inhabitants,  confifting  chiefly  of 
emigrants  from  Connefticut  and  Maffachufetts,  and  their  defcendants.  Two  town- 
Ihips  in  Orange  county  are  fettled  principally  by  Scotch.  The  body  of  the  people 
are  Congregationalifls.  The  other  denominations  are  Prefbyterians,  Baptifls,  and 
Epifcopalians.  This  ftate  is  rapidly  peopling.  Five  years  ago  the  townfliip  of 
Danville,  in  the  county  of  Orange,  was  a  wildernefs,  without  fo  much  as  a  fmgle 
family.  Now  they  have  two  confiderable  companies  of  militia,  befides  a  company 
of  hght  infantry  dreffed  in  uniform. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  are  an  affemblage  of  people  from  various  places,  of 
different  fentiments,  manners,  and  habits.  They  have  not  lived  together  long 
enough  to  aflimilate  and  form  a  general  charafter,.  Affemble  together  in  imagina- 
tion a  number  of  individuals  of  different  nations — confider  them  as  living  together 
amicably,  and  afii fling  each  other  through  the  toils  and  difhculties  of  life  ;  and  yet 
rigoroufly  oppofed  in  particular  religious  and  political  tenets ;  jealous  of  their 
rulers  and  tenacious  of  their  liberties  ; — difpofitions  which  originate  naturally  from 
the  dread  of  experienced  opprefhon,  and  the  habit  of  living  under  a  free  govern- 
ment— and  you  have  a  pretty  jufl  idea  of  the  chara6ter  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 

Chief  towns.]  In  a  new  and. interior  country,  large  populous  towns  are  not 
tx3  be  expefted.  Bennington,  fituated  near  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  ftate,  is 
one  of  the  largefl.  It  contains  about  2400  inhabitants,  a  number  of  handfome 
houfes,  a  Congregational  church,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol. 

\\  indfor  and  Rutland,  by  a  late  a£l  of  the  legiflature,  are  alternately  to  be  the 
feat  of  government  for  eight  years.  The  former  is  fituated  on  Connefticut  river, 
and  contains  about  1600  inhabitants  ;  the  latter  lies  upon  Otter  Creek,  and  con- 
tains upwards  of  1400  inhabitants.    Both  are  flourifliing  towns. 

History.]  The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was 
claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  Hampfliire;  and  thefe  interfering  claims 
have  been  the  occafion  of  much  warm  altercation,  the  particulars  of  which  it  would 
be  neither  entertaining  nor  ufeful  to  detail.  They  were  not  finally  adjufted  till 
fmce  the  peace.  When  hoftilities  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, the  inhabitants  of  this  diftrift,  confidering  themfelves  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and 
not  within  the  jurifdi6lion  either  of  New  York  or  New  Hampfliire,  allbciated  and 
formed  for  themfelves  the  conflitution  of  which  we  have  given  an  abflra£t.  Under 
this  conftitution  they  have  continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent 
ftate,  and  have  profpered.  On  the  4th  of  March  1791,  agreeably  to  aft  of  congrefs 
of  December  6th,  1790,  this  ftate  became  one  of  the  United  States,  and  conflitutes 
the  fourteenth,  and  not  the  leafl  refpe£table  pillar  of  the  American  Union. 

Constitution.]  The  legiflature  confifts  of  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  and  a 
council  of  twelve,  befides  the  governor,  who  is  prefident,  and  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, who  is  officially  a  member.  The  freemen  meet  annually  in  their  feveral 
towns  to  choofe  the  governor,  counfellors,  and  other  magiftrates  j  and  to  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  voting  all  males  twenty-one  years  old  and  of  peaceable  difpofiiions  are 
entitled,  after  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.  The  judges  of  the  fupreme 
and  county  courts,  Theriffs,  andjuftices  of  the  peace,  are  appointed  annually  by- 
joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  houfe.  The  council  may  originate  bills,  other  than 
money  bills,  and  fufpend  till  the  next  feffion  fuch  biJls  as  they  difapprove  j  but 
have  not  a  final  negative. 


TERRITORY  North-We&t  of  the  OHIO. 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  Qoo  .■)    ,  ,      ^    f  37  and  50  north  latitude.  > 

Breadth  700  1    between   [  §  J  and  98  weft  longitude.  1  4^  1,000. 


Boundaries. 


-J  rir^HIS  extenfive  trafil  of  country  is  bounded,  north,  by  part  of 
A  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States ;  eaft,  by 
the  lakes  and  Pennfylvania ;  fouth,  by  the  Ohio  river ;  Weft,  by  the  Miflifippi, 
Mr.  Hutchins,  the  late  geographer  of  the  United  States,  eftimates  that  this  tradt 
contains  263,040,000  acres,  of  which  43,04,0,000  are  water. 

Civil  divisions.]  That,  part  of  this  territory  in  which  the  Indian  title  is 
extinguiftied  by  being  purchafed  from  them:,  and  which  is  fettling  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  is  divided  into  four  counties  as  follows  : 


Counties.  '     When  ere61ed. 

Wafliington,  1788,  July  26. 

Hamilton,  i790>  J^^^-  2. 


Counties.,  When  ere£led. 

St.  Clair,  ^79P,  April  27, 

Knox,  5790,  June  20, 


Rivers,]  The  Mulkingum  is  a  gentle  river,  confined  by  banks  fo  high  as  to 
prevent  its  overflowing.  It  is  250  yards  wide  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  and 
navigable  by  large  batteaux  and  barges  to  the  Three  Legs,  and  by  fmall  ones  to 
the  lake  at  its  head.  The  Hockhocking  refembles  the  Mufkingum,  though  fome- 
what  inferior  in  fize.  The  Scioto  is  a  larger  river  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and 
opens  a  more  extenfive  navigation.  One  hundred  and  feventy-fix  miles  above  the- 
Ohio,  and  eighteen  miles  above  the  Miffouri,  the  Illinois  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Miflifippi  from  the  north-eaft,  by  a  mouth  about  400  yards  wide. 

Population.]  The  number  of  fouls  in  this  large  tra£t  of  country  has  not  been 
afcertained.  From  the  beft  data  as  yet  received,  the  population  may  be  eftimated 
at  72,820. 

Face  of  the  country,  soil,|  The  lands  on  the  various  ftreams  abovemen- 
AND  PRODUCTIONS.  J  tioncd,  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  are  now 
more  accurately  known,  and  may  be  defcribed  with  confidence  and  precifion. 
They  are  interfperfed  with  all  the  variety  of  foil  which  conduces  to  pleafantnefs  of 
lituation,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  wealth  of  an  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing people.  Large  level  bottoms  or  natural  meadows,  from  20  to  50  miles  in 
circuit,  are  every  where  found  bordering  the  rivers  and  variegating  the  coun- 
try in  the  interior  parts. ,  Thefe  afford  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  imagined,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  proper  cultivation  with  very  little  labour.  It  is  faid  that  in 
many  of  thefe  bottoms  a  man  may  clear  an  acre  a  day  fit  for  planting  with  Indian 
corn  ;  there  being  no  underwood,  and  the  trees  growing  very  high  and  large, 
but  not  thick  together,  need  nothing  but  girdling. 

The  fugar  maple  is  a  moft  valuable  tree  for  an  inland  country.    Any  number  of 

inhabitants 
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inhiibitants  may  be  forever  fupplied  with  a  fufficiency  of  fugar,  by  preferving  a  few- 
trees  for  the  ufe  of  each  family.  A  tree  will  yield  about  ten  pounds  of  fugar  a 
year,  and  the  labour  is  very  trifling.  The  fap  is  extracfted  in  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  and  granulated,  by  the  fmiple  operation  of  boiling,  to  a  fugar 
equal  in  flavour  and  whitenefs  to  the  befl:  Mufcovado. 

Springs  of  excellent  water  abound  in  every  part  of  this  territory  1,  and  fmall  and 
large  ftreams  for  mills  and  other  purpofes  are  adually  interfperfed,  as  if  by  art^ 
that  there  be  no  deficiency  in  any  ot  the  conveniencies  of  life. 

Animals,  &c.]  No  country  is  better  fl:ocked  with  wild  game  of  every  kind. 
Innumerable  herds  of  deer  and  wild  cattle  are  flieltered  in  the  groves,  and  fed  in 
the  extenhve  bottoms  that  every  where  abound;  an  unqueftionable  proof  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  foil.  Turkeys,  geefe,  ducks,  fwans,  teal,  pheafants,  partridges, 
&c.  are,  from  obfervation,  believed  to  be  in  greater  plenty  here,  than  the  tame 
poultry  are  in  any  part  of  the  old  fettlements  in  America. 

The  rivers  are  well  ftored  with  fill\  of  various  kinds,  and  many  of  them  of  an 
excellent  quality.  They  are  generally  large,  though  of  different  lizes  :  the  cat-fifli, 
which  is  the  largeft,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour,  weighs  from  fix  to  eighty  pounds. 

Government,  &c.]  By  an  ordinance  of  congrefs,  pafled  on  the  13th  of  July 
1787,  this  country,  for  the  purpofes  of  temporary  government,  was  erected  into  one 
diftrift,  fabjett  however  to  a  divifion  when  circumftances  fliall  make  it  expedient. 

In  the  fame  ordinance  it  is  provided,  that  congrefs  fliall  appoint  a  governor, 
whofe  commiflion  fliall  continue  in  force  three  years,  unlefs  fooner  revoked. 

The  governor  muft  reflde  in  the  diftri6f,  and  have  ?l  freehold  efliate  therein 
1000  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercife  of  his  oflice. 

Congrefs  from  time  to  time  are  to  appoint  a  fecretary,  to  continue  in  office  four 
years,  unlefs  fooner  removed,  who  muft  refide  in  the  diftri£l,  and  have  an  eftate  of 
500  acres  of  land  while  in  office. 

Whenever  population  fliall  be  fufiiciently  increafed,  this  territory,  as  well  as  that  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Ohio  (which  will  afterwards  be  defcribed),  is  to  be  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  ftates,  which,  by  an  aft  of  congrefs.  May  1790,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
confederacy  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  original  members. 


KENTUCKY. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles 


Degrees. 


Length 
Breadth 


St[.  Miles. 

^^•5°  1  between  I  longitude.  1 

200  J  1 36-30' and  39-30' north  latitude,  j  5' 


P    ,  "OOUNDED,  north-weft,  by  the  river  Ohio  ;  weft,  by  Cumber- 

13t)UNDARiES.J  land  river;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina;  eaft,  by  Sandy  river, 
and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth  from  its  fource,  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern  boundary 
of  North  Carolina. 

Civil  divisions.]  Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties,  Lin- 
coln and  Jefferfon.    It  has  flnce  been  Subdivided  into  nine  which  follow  : 


Counties. 
Jefferfon 
Fayette 
Bourbon 
Mercer 
Nelfon 


Chief  Towns, 
Louisville. 
Lexington. 

Danville 
Beardftown 


Counties. 
Madifon 
Lincoln 
Woodford 
Mafon 
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Wafliington, 


As 
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As  moft  of  thefe  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  probable  that  fubdivifions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  as  population  increafes. 

Rivers.]  The  river  Ohio  walhes  the  north-v^^eftern  fide  of  Kentucky,  in  its 
whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches,  which  water  this  fertile  tra6l  of  country,  a,re 
Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers. 

Face  of  the  country,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  whole  country,  as  far  as 
has  yet  been  difcovered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  limeftone,  which  in  general  is  about  fix 
feet  below  the  furface,  except  in  the  valleys,  where  the  foil  is  much  thinner.  A 
traQ  of  about  twenty  miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly  broken  land 
interfperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  agreeably  uneven, 
gently  afcending  and  defcending  at  no  great  diftances. 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of  the  natural  growth  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  fugar,  the  coffee,  the  papaw,  and  the 
cucumber  tree.  The  two  laft  are  foft  wood,  and  bear  a  fruit  of  the  fhape  and  fize 
of  a  cucumber.  The  coffee  tree  refembles  the  black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod  which 
inclofes  a  feed,  of  which  a  drink  is  made  not  unlike  coffee.  Befides  thefe,  there  is 
the  honey  locuft,  black  mulberry,  wild  cherry  of  a  large  fize.  The  buckeye,  an 
exceedingly  foft  wood,  is  the  horfe-chefnut  of  Europe.  The  magnolia  bears  a 
beautiful  bloffom  of  a  rich  and  exquifite  fragrance.  Such  is  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  flowering  flirubs  and  plants  which  grow  fpontaneoufly,  that  in  the  proper 
feafon  the  wildernefs  appears  in  bloffom. 

The  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  this  country  have  probably  been  ex- 
aggerated. That  fome  parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly'  the  high  grounds,  are  re- 
markably good,  all  accounts  agree.  The  lands  of  the  firft  rate  are  too  rich  for 
wheat,  and  will  produce  50  and  60,  and  in  fome  inftances,  it  is  affirmed,  roo 
bufliels  of  good  corn  an  acre.  In  common  the  land  will  produce  30  bulliels  of" 
wheat  or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
common  in  this  climate,  yield  abundantly. 

Climate.]  Healthy  and  delightful,  feme  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ponds  and  low  grounds  excepted.  The  inhabitants  do  not  experience  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Snow  feldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  winter,  which 
begins  about  Chriftmas,  is  never  longer  than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but 
two,  and  is  fo  mild  that  cattle  can  fubfift  v/ithout  fodder. 

Population  and  character.]  The  population  of  this  ftate  in  1790  was 
'73,677.  In  1783,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln*  only,  there  were  on  the  militia  rolls 
3,570  men,  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  1784,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,000.  It  is  afferted  that  at  leafl 
2.0,000  migrated  here  in  the  year  1787.  Thefe  people,  collefted  from  different 
ftates,  of  different  manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and  political  fentiments,  iTave  not 
been  long  enough  together  to  form  an  uniform  national  charafter.  Among  the 
fettlers  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  many  genteel  families  from 
feveral  of  the  ftates,  who  give  dignity  and  refpeftability  to  the  fettlement.  They 
are  in  general  more  regular  than  people  who  fettle  new  countries. 

Religion}  The  Baptifts  are  the  moft  numerous  religious  fe£l  in  Kentucky. 
There  are  feveral  large  congregations  of  Prefbyterians,  and  fome  few  of  other  de- 
nominations. 

Constitution.]  By  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  formed  and  adopted  in  1792^ 
the  legiflative  power  is  veiled  in  a  general  aflembly,  confifting  of  a  fenate  and 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  the  fupreme  executive,  in  a^governor ;  the  judiciary,  in 
the  fupreme  court  of  appeals  and  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  legiflature  may  efta- 
bliili.    The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  by  the  people  j  the  fcnators  and 


*  This  county,,  it  Is  to  be  rememberedj  has  fincebeen  divided  and  fubdivided. 
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governor  are  chofen  for  four  years,  by  eleflors  appointed  for  that  purpofe ;  the 
judges  are  appointed  during  good  behaviour,  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the 
fenate.  The  number  of  reprefentatives  cannot  exceed  loo  nor  be  lefs  than  40; 
and  the  fenate,  at  firfl;  confifting  of  11,  is  to  increafe  with  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  offices,  and 
of  voters,  are  fuch  only  as  appear  requifite  for  infuring  their  maturity  of  judgment 
and  attachment  to  the  ftate. 


TERRITORY    South    of    O  H  I  O ; 
Or,   the   TENNESSEE  GOVERNMENT, 

Situation    and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  3601  ^  .         |  81-20'  and  91-30^  Weft  longitude. 
Breadth  1053  I35  and  36-30'  North  latitude. 

BeuND\RiES  iTi^^^^^^'  Kentucky  and  part  of  Virginia;  eafr,. 

■-^13  by  the  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron  and  Bald  mountains,  which  divide^ 
it  from  North  Cifrolina ;  fouth,  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  weft,  by  the. 
Jkliflifippi  *. 

Civil  divisions  and  population.]  This  extenftve  diftrift:  is  divided  inta> 
the  following  counties: 

Counties.  .   Counties  South  of 


rWafliington 
W ASHiNGTON  J  Sullivan, 
diftritl.         j  Green 

(^Hawkins 


French  Broad. 
..Davidfon 
Mero  diftri£l<  Sumner 

Tenneffee- 


Tlie  population  is  35,691  according  to  the  returns:  made  by  the  governor  of  this 
territory,  in  1 791. 

Climate.]  Moderate  and  healthy.  In  the  tra£l  lying  between  the  great 
illand,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Kanhaway,  the  fummers  are  remarkably  cool,  and  the 
air  rather  moift.  South- weft  of  this  as  far  as  the  Indian  towns,  the  climate  is  mucli 
warmer,  and  the  foil  better  adapted  to  the  produftions  of  the  fouthern  ftates. 

The  difeafes  to  which  the  adult  inhabitants  are  moft  liable  are  pleurifies  and 
rheumatifms.  It  is  to  the  inhabitants  a  real  advantage  that  they  are  almoft  beyond 
the  reach  of  thofe  luxuries  which  are  enjoyed,  and  thofe  epidemical  difeafes  which 
are  confequently  frequent,  in  populous  towns  on  the  fea  coaft.  An  inhabitant  of 
this  diftrii^  writes,  "  Our  phyficians  are  a  fine  climate,  healthy  robuft  mothers  and 

fathers,  plain  and  plentiful  diet,  and  enough  of  exercife.  There  is  not  a  regular- 
"  bred  phyfician  refiding  in  the  whole  diftriSl." 

Rivers  and  mountains.]  The  TennefTee,  called  alfo  the  Cherokee,  and 
abfur(|ly  the  Hogohege  river,  is  the  largeft  branch  of  the  Ohio.  It  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  latitude  37° ;  and  purfues  a  courfe,  of  about  1000  miles 
fouth  and  fouth-weft,  nearly  to  latitude  34°,  receiving  from  both  fides  a  number  of 

*  About  feven  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  tiiis  trad  only  lias  been  yet  purchafed  from  the  Indians, . 

large 
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•large  tributary  dreams.    It  then  wheels  about  to  the  north,- in  a  circuitous  courfe, 
and  mingles  with  the  Ohio  nearly  60  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Cumberland  mountain,  in  its  whole  extent  from  thc'great  Kanhaway  to  the 
'.rennefTee,  contifts  of  the  moil  ftupendous  piles  of  craggy-rocks,  of  any  mountain  in 
the  weftern  country.  In  feveral  parts  of  it,  for  miles,  it  is  inacceffible  even  to  the 
Indians  on  foot,  in  one  place  particularly,  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there 
is  a  mod  remarkable  ledge  ot  rocks  of  about  30  miles  in  length  and  200  feet  thick, 
fljewing  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  fouth^eaft  more  noble  and  grand  than  any  arti- 
ficial fortification  in  the  known  world,  and  apparently  equal  in  point  of  regularity. 
Ihrough  this  fi:upendous  pile,  according  to  a  modern  hypothefis,  had  the  waters  of 
;all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tenneffee  to' force  their  way. 

The  Shawanee,  now  called  Cumberland  river,  one  of  the  fouthern  branches  of 
the  Ohio,  is  next  in  fize  to  the  Tenneffee,  and  extends  eaftward  nearly  as  far,  but 
runs  a  much  more- direft  courfe.  It  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  as  far  as  Naflnille. 
From  the  fouth  it  receives  Harper's,  Coney,  Obeys  and  Clear  Fork  rivers ;  and  from 
;the. north.  Red. and  Rock  Caftle  rivers,  befides  many  fmaller  llreams. 

Animals.]  A  few  years  fincCj  this  country  abounded  with  large  herds  of  wild 
<.'attle,  improperly  called  buffaloes  ;  but  the  improvident  or  ill  difpofed  among  the 
fiift  fettjers  have  deftroyed  multitudes  of  them  out  of  mere  wantonnefs.  They  are 
ftill  to  be  found  on  fome  of  the  fouth  branches  of  Cumberland  river.  Elk  or 
moofe  are  feen  in  many  places,  chiefly  among  the  mountains.  The  deer  are  be- 
come comparatively  fcarce,  fo  that  no  perfon  makes  a  bufinefs  of  hunting  them  for 
their  flcins  only.  Enough  of  bears  and  wolves  yet  remain.  Beavers  and  otters  are 
.caught  in  plenty  in  the  upper  branches  of  Cumberland  and  Kentucky  rivers. 

Commerce.]  This  country  furnillies  many  valuable.artlcles  of  export,  fuch  as 
;fine  waggon  and  faddle  horfes,  beef,  cattle,  ginfeng,  deer  fkins  and  furs,  cotton, 
iiemp  and  flax,  which  may  be  tranfported  by  land  ;  alfo  iron,  lumber,  pork,  and 
ilour,  which  might  be  exported  in  great  quantities,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Mifii- 
fippi  were  opened  ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  underfland  com- 
.merce,  or  are  p'oflTefled  of  proper  capitals  ;  of  courfe  it  is  badly  managed. 

Re.ligion.]  The  Prelbyterians  are  the  prevailing  denomination  of  Chriftians 
in  this  diftrift.  They  have  a  prefbytery  called  the  Abingdon  prefbytery,  eftabliflied 
.by  aft  of  fynod,  which,  in  1788,  confifled  of  23  large'  congregations,  who  were  then 
;fupplied  by  only  fix  miniflers.  There  are  alfo  fome  of  the  Baptifl  and  Methodifl 
denominations. 

Government.]  Similar  to  that  eflablifhed  by  congrefs  in  the  territory  of  the 
iUnited  States  north-wefl  of  the  Ohio.  The  governor  is  the  executive  (and  in  his 
abfence  the  fecretary),  and  the  governor  and  three  judges,  the  legiflative  power,  in 
fhe  diftrift. 

.Character,  manners,  and  dress.]  Among  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  a 
■great  fimplicity'df  manners  prevails.  Duplicity,  or  the  etiquette  of  cities  and  po- 
pulous places,  is  unknown  among  them.  If  a  man  deceives  another,  he  is  deemed 
and  called  a  liar,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  bloody  nofe  is  the  confequence. 
Wreflliiig,  jumping,  running  foot-races,  and  playing  at  ball,  are  the  common  diver- 
fions.  Dancing  is  coming  into  fafliion.  Card-playing  is  a  rare  amufement.  The 
liunting  fhirt  is  ftill  worn  by  the  militia  on  duty,  and  by  hunters  in  purfuit  of  game. 
At  home  and  at  public  aflemblies  they  drefs  Hke  the  Virginians. 

Indians.]  Ihe  Indian  tribes  within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  diflrift  are  the 
Cherokees  and  Chicafaws.  The  Cherokees  have  been  a  warlike  and  numerous 
nation  ;  but  by  continual  wars,  in  which  it  has  been  their  defliny  to  be  el^gaged 
with  the  northern  Indian  tribes,  they  were  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  lafl 
war  to  about  2000  fighting  men;  fince  which  they  have  been  reduced  more  than  one 
half,  and  have  become  weak  and  pufillanimous. 

The 
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The  Chicafaws,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
merit  the  moft  from  the  Americans,  having  at  all  times  maintained  a  brotherly  at-- 
tachment  to  them.  They  glory  in  faying  that  they  never  flied  the  blood  of  an 
Anglo-American.  There  is  lo  great  an  affinity  between  the  Chicafaw  and 
Chodaw  languages,  that  the  common. people  can  converfe  together,  each  fpeaking 
in  his  own  dialett.  They  are  a  perfonable  people,  and  have  an  opennefs  in  their- 
countenances  and  behaviour,  uncommon  among  favages. 

History.]  The  eaftern  parts  of  this  diftriQ  were  explored  by  colonels  Wood, 
Patton,  Buchanan,  captain  Charles  Campbell,  and  Dr.  T.  Walker  (each  of  whom 
were  concerned  in  large  grants  of  land  trom  the  government),  as  early  as  between 
the  years  1740  and  1750.  In  1754,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  not 
more  than  50  families  had  fettled  here,  who- were  either  deftroyed  or  driven  off  by 
the  Indians  before  the  clofe  of  the  following  year.  It  remained  uninhabited  till 
1765,  when  the  fettlement  of  it  recommenced  ;  and  in  1773  the  country  as  far  weft/ 
as  the  long  ifland  of  Holftein,  an  extent  of  more  than  120  miles  in  length  from  eali.: 
to  Weft,  had  become  tolerably  well  peopled.. 

In  1785,  in  conformity  to  the  refolves^of  eongrefs  of  April  23,  1784,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  diftriiSl  effayed  to  form  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of 
the  ftate  of  Frankland  ;  but  differing  among  themfelves  as  to  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  about  other  matters,  in  the  iflue  of  which  fome  blood  was  fhed  

and  being  oppofed  by  fom.e  leading  chara6ters  in  the  eaftern  parts,  the  fcheme  was 
given  up,  and  the  inhabitants  remained  in  general  peaceable  until  1790,  when  eon- 
grefs eftabliflied  their  prefent  government.    Since  this  period,  fome  late  incurfions. 
of  the  Indians  excepted,  the  inhabitants  have  been  peaceable  and  profperous... 
Present  and  future  constitution  \     Such  are  the  extenfive  dominions 
OF  CONGRESS  3  dependent  on  eongrefs;  which,  to- 

gether with  a  prelident  chofen  for  four  years,  confifts,  fince  1789,  of  a  fenate  and 
houfe  of  representatives.  The  fenate  is  compofed  of  two  fenators  from  each  ftate, 
ele6ted  for  fix  years ;  and  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  of  one  reprefentative, 
chofen  every  fecond  year,  for  every  thirty^three  thoufand  inhabitants  in  each  ftate,^  , 
until  the  number  has  exceeded  one  hundred;  iince  which  there,  is  not  to  be  lefs 
than  one  reprefentative  for  every  forty  thoufand,  until  the  number  of  reprefentatives. 
amounts  to  two  hundred..  When  this  takes  place,  the  proportion  between  the  people 
and  their  reprefentatives  is  to  be  fo  regulated  by  eongrefs,  that  there  ftiall  not  be  lefs 
than  two  hundred  reprefentatives,  nor  more,  than  one  reprefentative  for  every  fifty 
thoufand  perfons.  Ihis  is  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  the  Americans  as  yet  look 
forward,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  general  government  of  their  Union. 
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WE  hare  already  obferved,  that,  between  the  two  continents  of  America,  lie  a 
multitude  of  iflands,  which  we  call  the  Weft  Indies,  and  which,  fuch  as  are 
worth  cultivation,  now  belong  to  five  European  powers.  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  As  the  climate  and  feafons  of  thefe  iilands  differ  . 
widely  from  thofe  of  Europe,  we  fhall,  to  avoid  repetition,  fpeak  of  them  in  gene-- 
ral,  as  well  as  mention  fome  other  particular;.  *  peculiar  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

Seasons.]  A  tropical  year  feems  properly  to  comprehend  but  two  diftinft  : 
feafons,  the  zvet  and  the  dry;  but  as  the  rains  in  thefe  climates  conftitute  two 
great  periods,  it  may  be  defcribed,  like  the  European  year,  under  four  divifions.  . 

*  For  thefe  we  acknowledge  peculiar  obliga-     Colonies  in  the  Weil  ladies,  in  :2  vols..  410.  fecond,  , 
tions  to  the  very  elegant  Hiltory,  which  Mr.  Ld-     edition,  1795. 
wards  of  Jamaica  has  publiflied  of  the  Britifli 

7  -  The . 
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The  fpring  may  be  faid  to  commence  with  the  month  of  May,  when  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  evidently  becomes  more  vivid,  and  the  parched  favannas  begin  to 
change  their  ruffet  hue,  even  previous  to  the  firft  periodical  rains,  which  are  now 
daily  expefted,  and  generally  fet  in  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Thefe,  com- 
pared with  the  autumnal  rains,  maybe  faid  to  be  gentle  fliowers.  They  come  from 
the  fouth,  and  commonly  fall  every  day  about  noon,  and  break  up  with  thunder- 
ftorms ;  creating  a  bright  and  beautiful  verdure,  and  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. The  thermometer  at  this  feafon  varies  confiderably  ;  commonly  falling  fix 
or  eight  degrees  immediately  after  the  diurnal  rains :  its  medium  height  may  be 
Itated  at  75°. 

After  thefe  rains  have  continued  about  a  fortnight,  the  weather  becomes  dry, 
fettled,  and  falutary ;  and  the  tropical  fummer  reigns  in  full  glory.  Not  a  cloud 
is  to  be  perceived  ;  and  the  Iky  blazes  with  irrefiftible  fiercenefs.  For  fome  hours, 
commonly  between  feven  and  ten  in  the  morning,  before  the  fetting  in  of  the  fea- 
breeze  or  trade-wind,  (which  at  this  feafon  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft  with  great 
force  and  regularity  until  late  in  the  evening)  the  heat  is  fcarcely  fupportable ;  but 
no  fooner  is  the  influence  felt  of  this  refrefliing  wind,  than  all  nature  revives,  and 
the  climate,  in  the  fliade,  becomes  not  only  very  tolerable,  but  pleafant.  The 
thermometer  now  varies  but  little  in  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  :  its  medium, 
near  the  coaft,  may  be  ftated  at  about  80°.  it  has  been  feldom  obferved  higher  than 
55°  at  noon,  nor  much  below  75°  at  fun-rife. 

The  night-s  at  this  feafon  are  tranfcendently  beautiful.  The  clearnefs  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  heavens,  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  and  the  foft  tranquillity  in  which  all 
nature  repofes,  contribute  to  harmonize  the  mind,  and  produce  the  moft  calm  and 
<3elightful  fenfations.  The  moon  too  in  thefe  climates  difplays  far  greater  radi- 
ance than  in  Europe  :  the  fmalleft  print  is  legible  by  her  light  ;  and  in  the  moon's 
abfence  her  funftion  is  not  ill  fupplied  by  the  brightnefs  of  the  milky-way,  and  by 
that  glorious  planet  Venus,  which  appears  here  like  a  little  moon,  and  glitters 
with  fo  refulgent  a  beam  as  to  caft  a  fliade  from  trees,  buildings,  and  other  ob- 
jecls,  making  full  amends  for  the  ftiort  flay  and  abrupt  departure  of  the  crepufcu- 
ium  or  twilight  *. 

This  Hate  of  the  weather  commonly  continues,  v/ith  little  variation,  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  the  middle  of  Auguil,  when  the  diurnal  breeze  begins  to 
intermit,  and  the  atmofphere  becomes  fultry,  incommodious,  and  fulfocating.  In 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  moft  part  of  September,  we  look  about  in  vain 
for  coolnefs  and  comfort.  The  thermometer  occalionally  exceeds  90°;  and,  inftead 
•of  a  fteady  and  refrefliing  wind  from  the  fea,  there  are  ufually  faint  breezes  and 
calms  alternately.  Thefe  are  preludes  to  the  fecond  periodica!  or  autumnal  fea- 
fon. Large  towering  clouds,  fleecy,  and  of  a  rcddifli  hue,  are  now  feen  in  the 
morning,  in  the  quarters  of  the  fouth,  and  fouth-eaft  ;  the  tops  of  the  mountains  at 
the  fame  time  appear  clear  of  clouds,  and  the  objefts  upon  them  wear  a  bluifti 
caft,  and  feem  much  nearer  to  the  fpeftator  than  ufual.  "When  thefe  vaft  accumu- 
lations of  vapour  have  rifen  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  atmofphere,  they  com- 
monly move  horizontally  towards  the  mountains,  proclaiming  their  progrefs  in 
deep  and  rolling  thunder,  which,  reverberated  from  peak  to  peak,  and  anfwered 
by  the  diftant  roaring  of  the  fea,  heightens  the  majefty  of  the  fcene,  and  irrefiftibly. 
lifts  up  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  to  the  great  author  of  all  fublimity. 

*  In  the  moiiatainous  and  interior  parts  of  the  their -fides  In  the  a£i:  of  refpiration.    They  are  far 

larger  iflands,  innumerable/frtf-Tf/ej- abound  at  night,  more  luminous  than  the  glow-worm,  and  fill  the 

which  have  a  lurprifing  appearance  to  a  ftranger.  air  on  all  fides,  like  fo  many  living  ftars,  to  the 

Tbey  confift  of  ditFerent  fpecies,  fome  of  which  great  adonifliment  and  admiration  of  a  traveller  un- 

em-it  a  light,  refembling  a  fpark  of  fire,  from  a  glo-  accuftomed  to  the  country- — In  the  day  time  they 

|;'U.Iar  prominence  near  each  eye  j  and  others  from  difappean 
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The  waters,  however,  with  which  thefe  congregated  vapours  load  the  atmo- 
fphere,  feldom  fall  with  great  and  general  force  until  the  beginning  of  Oftober. 
It  is  then  that  the  heavens  pour  down  catara£ts.  An  European  who  has  not  vi- 
fited  thefe  climates  can  form  no  juft  conception  of  the  quantity  of  water  which 
deluges  the  earth  at  this  feafon  :  by  an  exaft  account  which  was  kept  of  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  water  which  fell  in  one  year  in  Barbadoes  (and  that  no 
wife  remarkable)  it  appeared  to  have  been  equal  to  fixty  feven  cubical  inches. 

It  is  now,  in  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  Auguft  and  the  latter  end 
of  Otlober,  that  hurricanes,  thofe  dreadful  vilitations  of  the  Almighty,  are  appre- 
hended. The  prognoftics  of  thefe  elementary  conflifts  have  been  minutely  de- 
fcribed  by  various  writers,  and  their  effe£ts  are  known  by  late  mournful  experience 
to  every  inhabitant  of  every  ifiand  within  the  tropics  ;  but  their  immediate  caufe 
feems  to  lie  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  circumfcribcd  knowledge. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  or  fometimes  not  till  the  middle  of  December,  a 
conliderable  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  perceivable.  The  coafts  to 
the  northward  are  now  beaten  by  a  rough  and  heavy  fea,  roaring  with  inccflant 
noife  ;  the  wind  varies  from  the  eaft  to  the  north-eaft  and  north,  fometimes  driving 
before  it,  acrofs  the  higheft  mountains,  not  only  heavy  rains  but  hail ;  till  at  length 
the  north  wind  having  acquired  fuliicient  force,  the  atmofphere  is  cleared  ;  and  now 
comes  on  a  fuccelhon  of  ferene  and  pleafant  weather,  the  north-eaft  and  northerly 
winds  fpreading  coolnefs  and  delight  throughout  the  v/hole  of  this  burning  region. 

If  this  interval,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  April, 
be  called  winter,  it  is  certainly  the  fineft  winter  on  the  globe.  To  valetudinarians 
and  perfons  advanced  in  life,  it  is  the  climate  of  Paradife. 

The  account  thus  given  is  however  to  be  received  not  as  uniformly  exa£i:  and  mi- 
nutely particular ;  but  as  a  general  reprefentation  only,  fubjeQ:  to  many  variations 
and  exceptions.  In  the  large  iflands  of  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and  Jamaica,  whofe 
lofty  mountains  are  clothed  with  forefts  perhaps  as  old  as  the  deluge,  the  rains  are 
much  more  frequent  and  violent  than  in  the  fmall  iflands  to  windward ;  fome  of 
which  are  without  mountains,  and  others  without  wood  ;  both  powerful  agents 
on  the  atmofphere.  In  the  interior  and  elevated  diftrifts  of  the  three  former 
iflands,  it  is  believed  there  are  fliowers  in  every  month  of  the  year  ;  and  on  the 
northern  coafts  of  thofe  iflands,  confiderable  rains  are  expe£led  in  December,  or 
January,  foon  after  the  fetting  in  of  the  north  winds. 

Sea-breeze  and  land  wind.]  Concerning  the  trade-wind,  or  diurnal  fea- 
breeze,  which  blows  in  thefe  climates  from  the  eaft  and  its  collateral  points,  with 
little  intermiilion  or  variation  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  caufes  of  it  having  been 
traced  and  difplayed  by  numerous  writers,  it  is  unneceflary  to  treat :  but  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  land  wind  by  night  (than  which  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  and  re- 
frelliing)  has  been  lefs  generally  noticed.  This  is  an  advantage,  among  others, 
which  the  larger  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  derive  from  the  great  inequality  of 
their  furface  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  fea-breeze  dies  away,  the  hot  air  of  the  plains  be- 
ing rarefied,  afcends  towards  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  is  there  condenfed  by 
the  cold  ;  v/hich  making  it  fpecificaily  heavier  than  it  was  before,  it  defcends  back 
to  the  plains  on  both  fides  of  the  ridge.  Hence  a  night  wind  is  felt  in  all  the 
mountainous  countries  under  the  torrid  zone,  blov/ing  on  all  fides  from  the  land  to- 
wards the  fhore,  fo  that  on  a  north  fliore  the  wdnd  (hall  come  from  the  fouth,  and 
on  the  fouth  fliofe  from  the  north.  The  iflands  to  windward,  having  no  moun- 
tains, have  of  courfe  no  land  breeze  *.  ■ 

*  In  Barbadoes,  and  moft  of  the  fmall  iflands  to    ing  heated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  cold  nh-  of  the 
windward,  the  fea  breeze  blows  as  well  by  night  as    mountains  is  not  fufficieritly  denfe  to  cht'ck  the 
by  day.  This  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  Jamaica  in  the    ciirreat  which  flows  from  the  fea. 
taonths  of  June  and  July,  the  land  at  that  time  be- 
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Beauty  of,  the  country.]  To  the  firft  difcoverers,  the  profpef^-  of  thefe 
iflands  mull  have  been  interefting  beyond  all  that  imagination  can  at  prefent  con- 
ceive of  it.  Even  at  this  day  when  the  mind  is  prepared  by  anticipation,  they 
are  beheld  by  the  voyager  for  the  firft  time,  with  ftrong  emotions  of  admiration, 
arifing  not  only  from  the  novelty  of  the  fcene,  but  alfo  from  the  beauty  of  the 
fmaller  iflands,  and  the  fublimity  of  the  larger,  whofe  lofty  mountains  form  a  ftu- 
pendous  and  awful  pi£ture. 

Nor  did  thefe  promifmg  territories  difappoint  expeflation  on  a  nearer  fearch 
and  more  accurate  infpeftion.  Columbus,  whofe  veracity  has  never  been  fufpeft- 
cd,  fpeaks  with  raptures  of  their  beauty  and  fertility.  "  There  is  a  river"  (he  ob- 
ferves  in  one  of  his  letters  to  king  Ferdinand  written  from  Cuba)  "  which  dif- 
"  charges  itfelf  into  the  harbour  that  I  have  named  Porto  Santo,  of  fufficient  depth 
"  to  be  navigable.  I  had  the  curiolity  to  found  it,  and  found  eight  fathom.  Yet 
"  the  water  is  fo  limpid,  that  I  can  eafily  difcern  the  fand  at  the  bottom.  The 
"  banks  of  this  river  are  embelliflied  with  lofty  palm-trees,  whofe  fhade  gives  a  de- 
"  licious  freflmefs  to  the  air;  and  the  birds  and  the  flowers  are  uncommon  and 
"  beautiful.  I  was  fo  delighted  with  the  fcene,  that  I  had  almoft  come  to  the  re- 
"  folution  of  fi;aying  here  the  remainder  of  my  days. ;  for,  believe  me,  fire,  thefe 
"  countries  far  furpafs  all  the  reft  of  the  world  in  pleafure  and  conveniency  ;  and' 
"  I  have  frequently  obferved  to  my  people,  that,  with  all  my  endeavours  to  convey 
"  to  vour  majefty  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charming  objefts  which  continually  pre- 
/'  fent  themfeives  to  our  view,  the  defcription  wlW  fall  greatly  fliort  of  the  reality." 

Magnificence  and  sublimity  of  the  mountains.]  Refigningto  the  na- 
turalift  the  talk  of  minutely  defcribing  the  fplcndid  aerial  tribe  of  thefe  regions 
whofe  variety  is  not  lefs  remarkable  than  their  beauty,  we  now  proceed  to  the 
largeft  and  moft  awful  objefts  of  inanimate  nature.  It  is  in  the  magnitude,  extent, 
and  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  New  World,  that  the  Almighty  has  moft 
ftrikingly  manifefted  the  wonders  of  his  omnipotence.  Thofe  of  South  America 
are  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  higheft  in  the  ancient  hemifphere, 
and,  even  under  the  equator,  have  their  tops  involved  in  everlafting  fnow.  To 
thofe  raaffive  piles,  the  loftieft  fummits  of  the  mpft  elevated  of  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands  cannot  indeed  be  compared ;  but  fome  of  thefe  rife,  .neverthelefs,  in  amaz- 
ing grandeur,  and  are  among  the  firft  obje£ls  that  fix  the  attention  of  the  voyager. 
The  mountains  of  Hifpaniola  in  particular,  whofe  v/avy  ridges  are  defcried  from 
fea  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues,  towering  far  above  the  clouds  in  ftupendous 
magnificence,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica,  have  never  yet,  perhaps,  been 
fully  explored.  Neither  curiofity  nor  avarice. has  hitherto  ventured  to  invade  the 
topmoft  of  thofe  lofty  regions.  In  fuch  of  them  as  are  acceflible,  nature  is  found 
to  have  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  creation.  As  the  climate  changes,  the 
trees,  the  birds,  and  the  infefls  are  feen  alfo  to  differ  from  thofe  which  are  met 
with  below.  To  an  unaccuftomed  fpeftator,  loooking  down  from  thofe  heights, 
the  whole  fcene  appears  like  enchantment.  The  firft  objeft  which  catches  the 
eye  at  the  dawn  of  day  is  a  vaft  expanfe  of  vapour,  covering  the  whole  face  of  the 
vallies.  Its  boundaries  being  perfeftl-y  diftin6l,  and  vifibly  circumfcribed,  it  has 
the  exacl  referablance  of  an  immenfe  body  of  water,  while  the  mountains  appear 
like  fo  many  iflands  in  the  midft  of  a  beautiful  lake.  As  the  fun  increafes  in  force, 
the  profpe6t  varies:  the  incumbent  vapours  fly  upward,  and  melt  into  air;  difclo- 
iing  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  triumphs  of  induftry,  heightened  and  em- 
.  bejjilhed  by  the  full  blaze  of  a  tropical  fun.  In  the  equatorial  feafon,  fcenes  of 
ftill  greater  magnificence  frequently  prefent  themfeives ;  for,  while  all  is  calm  and 
ferene  in  the  higher  regions,  the  clouds  are  leen  below  fweeping  along  the  fides  of 
the  mountains  in  vaft  bodies,  till,  growing  more  ponderous  by  accumulation,  they 
fall  at  length  in  torrents  of  water  on  the  plains.    1  he  found  of  the  tempeft  is  di- 
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^^m£lly  heard  bv  the  fpc£\ator  above  ;  the  didant  lightning  is  feen  to  Irradiate  the 
Sloom ;  while  the  thunder,  reverberated  in  a  thoufand  echoes^  rolls  far  beneath  his 
^eet. 

Sugar-cane,  cotton,  in-")  In  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Weft  In- 
DiGO,  COFFEE,  &c.  &c.  j  dian  iflands,  the  firft  objeft  that  naturally  excites 
attention  is  the  cane  which  produces  their  great  ftaple  commodity,  fugar^ — a 
plant  which,  from  its  commercial  importance  and  general  utility,  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce  one  of  the  moft  valuable  in  the  creation.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
cane  Was  Saccharmi.  This  word  was  corrupted,  in  monkifli  Latin,  into  Zuchariim^ 
and  afterwards  into  Ziicra.,  By  the  Spaniards,  it  was  converted  into  Agiicar,  from 
whence  Sugar.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  aixi-was  probably  cultivated  in 
India  and  Arabia,  time  immemorial. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  fugar-cane  is  Ai-imdo  Saccharifera.  It  is  a  jointed 
reed,  terminating  in  leaves  or  blades  whofe  edges  are  finely  and  fliarply  ferrated. 
The  body  of  the  cane  is  ftrong  but  brittle,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  ftraw-colour,  in- 
clinable to  yellow ;  and  it  contains  a  foft  pithy  fubiiance,  which  affords  a  copious 
lupply  of  juice,  of  a  fweetnefs  the  leaft  cloying  in  nature,, 

T  he  time  of  crop  in  the  fugar  iflands  is  the  feafon  of  gladnefs  and  feftivity  to 
man  and  beaft.  So  palatable,  falutary,  and  nourifliing  is  the  juice  of  the  cane,  that 
every  individual  of  the  animal  creation,  drinking  freely  of  it,  derives  health  ^nd 
vigour  from  its  ufe.  The  meagre  and  fickly  among  the  negroes  exhibit  a  furprif- 
ing  alteration  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  mill  is  fet  in  aflion.  The  labouring  horfes, 
oxen,  and  mules,  though  almofl:  conftantly  at  work  during  this  feafon,  yet,  being 
indulged  with  plenty  of  the  green  tops  of  this  noble  plant,  and  fome  of  the  fcum- 
mings  from  the  boiling-houfe,  improve  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

Even  the  pigs  and  poultry  fatten  on  the  refufe.  In  fliort,  on  a  well-regulated 
plantation,  under  a  humane  and  benevolent  direfl:or,  there  is  fuch  an  appearance 
during  crop-time,  of  h&alth,  plenty,  and  bufy  cheerfulnefs,  as  to  foften  in  a  great 
meafure  the  hardfliips  of  flavery,  and  induce  a  fpeftator  to  hope,  when  the  mife- 
ries  of  life  are  reprefented  as  infupportable,  that  they  are  fometimes  exaggerated 
through  the  medium  of  fancy  *. 

The  juice  from  the  mill  ordinarily  contains  eight  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part 
of  fugar,  and  one  part  compofed  of  grofs  oil  and  mucilaginous  gum,  with  a  portion 
of  effential  oil.  The  proportions  are  taken  at  a  medium  ;  for  fome  juice  has 
l">een  fo  rich  as  to  make  a  hogfhead  of  fugar  from  thirteen  hundred  gallons,  and 
fome  fo  watery  as  to  require  more  than  double  that  quantity. — By  a  hogfhead 
is  meant  fixteen  hundred  w^eight.  The  richer  the  juice  is,  the  more  free  it  is 
found  from  redundant  oil  and  gum ;  fo  that  an  exaft  analyfis  of  any  one  quantity 
of  juice  would  convey  very  little  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  other  quan- 
tity f. 

That  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  or  fubftance  called  cotton,  is  the  fpontaneous 
produftion  of  three  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  growing  naturally  in  all  the 
tropical  regions  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America ;  andmayjuftly  be  comprehended 

*  "He  (fays  honefl:  old  Slare  the  phyfician)  tainable  in  foine  degree  from  mofl:  vegetables,  and 

"  that  undertakes  to  argue  againft  fnveets  in  gene-  Dr.  CuUen  is  of  opinion,  that  fugar  is  dire£tly  nu- 

«'  ral,  takes  upon  him  a  very  difficult  tafk,  for  na-  tritious.    There  is  alfo  good  reafon  to  fuppofe, 

«'  ture  feems  to  have  recommended  this  tafle  to  all  that  the  general  ufe  of  fugar  in  Europe  has  had  the 

"  forts  of  creatures  ;  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beafts  effeft  of  extinguifliing  the  fcurvy,  the  plague,  and 

"  of  the  field,  many  reptiles  and  flies  feem  to  be  many  other  difeafes  formerly  epidemical. 

"  pleafed  and  delighted  with  the  fpecific  relifli  of  f  A  pound  of  fugar  from  a  gallon  of  raw  liquor 

"  all  fweets,  and  to  diftafte  the  contrary.  Now  the  is  reckoned  in  Jamaica  very  good  yielding.  Sugar, 

"  fugar-cane,  or  fugar,  I  hold  for  the  top  and  high-  chemically  analyfed,  yields  phlegm,  acid,  oil,  and 

«  eft  ftandard  of  vegetable  fweets."    Sugar  is  ob-  fpongy  gloffy  charcoal. 
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among  the  moft  valuable  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  fuperintending  and  provid- 
ing for  the  neceihties  of  man. 

Ihe  cotton  wool  which  is  manufaftured  into  cloth  (for  there  is  a  fpecies  in  the 
Wefl  indies,  called  filk  or  wild  cotton,  unfit  for  the  loom)  confilts  of  two  diftinft 
kinds,  known  to  the  planters  by  the  names  of  green-feed  cotton  and  Jlirub  cotton ;  and. 
thefe  again  have  fubordinate  marks  of  difference,  with  which  the  cultivator 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  if  he  means  to  apply  his  labours  to  the  greateil  ad- 
vantage. 

Green -SEED  cotton  is  of  two  fpecies  ;  of  one  of  which  the  wool  is  fo  firmly 
attached  to  the  feed,  that  no  method  has  hitherto  been  found  of  feparating  them,- 
except  by  the  hand ;  an  operation  fo  tedious  and  troublefome,  that  the  value  of 
the  commodity  is  not  equal  to  the  pains  that  are  requifite  in  preparing  it  for 
market.  This  fort  therefore  is  at  prefent  cultivated  principally  for  Supplying 
wicks  for  the  lamps  that  are  ufed  in  fugar-boiling,  and  for  domeftic  purpofes : 
but  the  ftaple  being  exceedingly  good,  and  its  colour  perfeftly  white,  it  would 
doubtlefs  hQ  a  valuable  acquiiition  to  the  muflin  manufactory,  could  means  be 
found  of  detaching  it  eafily  from  the  feed. 

The  other  fort  has  larger  feeds,  of  a  duller  green  than  the  former,  and  the 
Vv'ool  is  not  of  equal  finenefs  ;  though  much  finer  than  the  cotton  wool  in  general 
cultivation.  "  '  .' 

Shrub  cotton,  properly  fo  called,.  'The  fln-ub  itfelf  very  nearly  refembles  an 
European  corinth  bufli,  and  ,may  be  fubdivided  into  feveral  varieties,  all  of  which 
however  very  nearly  refemble  each  other.  Thefe  varieties  (fuch  of  them  at  leaft 
as  have  come  to  my  knowledge),  are,  i  ft, '.the  common  Jaiotaka;  'id,  '  brown-bearded ; 
3d,  nankeen  j  4th,  French  ox  fnMl  feed,  with: a  whitilh  beard  j.-jth,  kidney  cotton. 

The  plant  is  raifed  from  the^feed,  the  land  requiring.  ti'Q  other  preparation  than 
to  be  cleared  of  its  native  incuipnbrances  V  ^md  the  feafon  foT  putting  the  feed  into 
the  ground  is  from  May  to  September,  both  months  inciufive.  ,  At  the  end  of 
five  months,  the  plant  begins  to  blolfora  and  put -forth  its  beautiful  y-ellow  flowers, 
and,  in  two  months  more,  the  pod  is  formed.  ■  From  the  feventh  to  the  tenth 
month  the  pods  ripen  in  fucceifion  ;  when  they  bufft  open  in  three  partitions,  dif- 
playing  their  white  and  gloffy  down  to  the  fight:  '  The  wool  is  now  gathered, 
the  feeds  being  enveloped  in  it  ;  from  which  it  is  afterwards  extricated  by  a  ma- 
chine refembling  a  turner's  lathe. 

It  is  computed  that  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  people  in  Great  Britain 
find  full  employment  in  the  cotton  manufa£lory.  In  point  of  importance  there- 
fore, even  the  produce  and  manufafture  of  the  great'  ftaple  commodities  of  this 
kingdom,  zvool,  does  not  exceed  it  in  a  twofold  proportion.  According  to  the 
informatio  nof  a  very  able  and  diligent  inquirer,  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  fheep  in  England.  The  value  of  their  v/ool  may,  one  year  with  an- 
other, amount  to  3,000,0001.  th^  expence  of  manufafturing  this  is  probably 
9,ooo,oool.  and  the  total  value  12,5000,0001.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  per- 
fons  who  are  maintained  by  this  manufafture,  there  are  probably  about  a  mil- 
lion. 

The  plant  which  yields  the  valuable  commodity  called  Indigo  (probably  fo 
named  from  India,  where  it  was  firft  known  to  be  cultivated)  grows  fpontane- 
oufly  in  all  the  Weft  Indies.  In  the  Britifti  fugar  iflands,  they  reckon  three  diftin^ 
fpecies  ;  the  wild,  Guatiihala,  and  French.  The  firft  is  faid  to  be  the  hardeft,  and 
fhe  dye  extra6ted  from  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  beft  quality  both  in  colour  and 
clofenefs  ot  grain  ;  but  one  of  the  other  two  fpecies  is  commonly  preferred  by  the 
planter,  as  yielding  a  greater  return  ;  and  of  thofe,  the  French  furpaflfes  the  Guati- 
mala  in  quantity  ;  but  yields  to  it  in  finenefs  of  grain  and  beauty  of  colour. 
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Coffee  will  thrive  in  every  foil  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  a  cold  ftlff  clay  foil,  and  a 
lhallow  mould  on  a  hot  marl,  excepted  5  in  both  which,  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  the  trees  perilli,  or  produce  nothing  :  but  the  beft  and  higheft  flavoured  fruit 
is  unqueftionably  the  growth  of  either  a  warm  gravelly  mould,  a  fandy  loam,  or  the 
dry  red  hills  which  are  found  in  almoil  every  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  Jamaica 
efpecially.  Frequent  fhowers  of  rain,  however,  are  friendly  to  its  growth  ;  but  if 
water  remains  long  about  the  roots,  the  tree  will  decay  and  perifh. 

The  CACAO,  or  chocolate  nut,  a  production  equally  delicate,  wholefome  and 
nutritive,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  conveyed 
to  Hifpaniola  from  fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  where,  befides  affording 
to  the  natives  an  article  of  nourifliment,  it  ferved  the  purpofe  of  money^  and  was 
ufed  by  them  as  a  medium  in  barter  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  nuts  being  con- 
ladered  of  much  the  fame  value  as  a  real  by  the  Spaniards  *. 

Ginger  is  diftinguillied  into  two  forts,  the  black  and  the  white  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference arifes  wholly  from  the  mode  of  curing  ;  the  former  being  rendered  fit  for 
prefervation  by  means  of  boiling  water,  the  latter  by  infolation  ;  and  as  it  is  found- 
neceifary  to  feleft  the  faireft  and  foundeft  roots  for  expofure  to  the  fun,  white  gin- 
ger is  commonly  one  third  dearer  than  black  in  the  market. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  root  no  greater  Ikill  or  care  is  required  than  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  potatoes  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  planted  much  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
but  is  fit  for  digging  only  once  a  year,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  it  in 
fyrap.  In  that  cafe,  it  muft  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  while 
its  fibres  are  tender,  and  full  of  fap.  Ginger  thus  prepared  makes  an  admirable 
fweetmeat. 

It  feems  as  if  this  commodity  was  growing  greatly  out  of  ufe  in  Europe,  and  its- 
cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies  decreafes  in  confequence.  The  average  quantity  ex- 
ported annually  from  the  Britifli  iflands  may  be  I'tated  at  ten  thoufand  bags  or  one 
cwt.  of  which  6,ooQ  are  the  produce  of  Barbadoes^  and  the  remainder  (except  a  very 
fmall  part  from  Dominica)  is  raifed  in  Jamaica.    Its  medium  price  at  the  London - 
market  is  forty  (hillings  the  hundred  weight. 

Arnatto.  This  produ6lion..is  indigenous,  and  was  called  by  one  clafs  of  Indians' 
roucou,  and  by  another  achiotte.  Its  botanical  name  is  bixa.  Arnatto  is  mixed  up- 
by  the  Spanith  Americans  with  their  chocolate,  to  which  it  gives,  in  their  opinion, 
an  elegant  tintture  and  great  medicinal  virtue.    They  fuppofe  that  it  ftrengthens 
the  ftoma'jh,  ftops  fluxes,  and  abates  febrile  fymptoms^  but  its  principal  confump-- 
tion  is  among  painters  and  dyers.     It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Dutch  farmers  to 
give  a  richnefs  of  colour  to  their  butter  :  and  very  fmall  quantities  of  it  are  faid  to 
be  applied  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  Englifh  dairies.    On  the  whole,  however,  it 


*  The  cacao  tree,  both  in  fize  and  fhape,  fome- 
■what  refembles  a  young  black-heart  cherry.  The 
flower  is  of  a  faffron  colour,  axtremely  beautiful, 
and  the  pods,  which  in  a  green  ftate  are  much  like 
a  cucumber,  proceed  immediately  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  and  larger  branches.  As  they  ripen  they 
change  their  colour,  and  turn  to  a  fine  bluifli  red, 
almoft  purple,  v/ith  pink-coloured  veins.  This  is 
the  common  fort ;  but  there  is  a  larger  fpecies, 
v/hich  produces  pods  of  a  delicate  yellow  or  lemon 
colour.  Each  pod  may  contain  from  twenty  to 
thirty  nuts  or  kernels,  not  xmlike  almonds,  which 
are  again  inclofed  in  a  white  pulpy  fubftance  foft 
and  fweet,  and  immediately  enveloped  in  a  parch- 
ment fliell.  Thefe  nuts,  being  firft  fimply  dried 
in  the  fun,.are  j)acked  for  market,  and  require  very 


little  preparation,  after  removing  the  fiiell,  to  be 
made  into  good  chocolate.  The  cakes  which  are 
generally  ufed  under  this  name  in  England  appear 
to  be  compofed  of  not  more  than  one  half  genuine 
cacao ;  the  remainder  is  perhaps  Jiour  and  Cajlile 
foap.  Confidered  medicinally,  chocolate  is  faid 
to  be  too  heavy  for  weak  and  relaxed  llomachs ; 
but  in  the  Weft  Indies,  experience  abundantly  de- 
monftrates  that  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  balfamic 
and  reftorative. — Colonel  Montague  James,  of  Ja- 
maica, who  was  the  firft  white  perfon  born  after 
the  conqueft  of  the  iflnnd  by  the  Englifli,  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  for  the 
laft  thirty  years  of  his  life  ufed  fcarce  any  other 
food  than  chocolate. 

is 
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is  an  object  of  no  great  commercial  importance,  and  the  demand  for  it  Is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  encourage  much  attention  to  its  cultivation. 

The  piEMENTO  trees  or  allfpice  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abundance,  in 
many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more  particularly  on  hilly  lituations,  near  the  fea,  on 
the  northern  fide  of  that  ifland ;  where  they  form  the  moft  deUcious  groves  that 
can  poffibly  be  imagined  ;  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  giving  reality,  though 
in  a  very  diftant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet's  defcription  of  thofe  balmy 
gales  which  convey  to  the  delighted  voyager 

*'  Sabean  odours  from  the  fpicy  fliore 
Of  Araby  the  bleft.  

Chear'd  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  ocean  fmiles." 
There  cannot  be,  in  all  the  vegetable  creation,  a  tree  of  greater  beauty  than  a 
young  piemento.  The  trunk,  which  is  of  a  grey  colour,  fmooth  and  fiiining,  and 
altogether  free  of  bark,rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  then  branches 
out  on  all  fides,  richly  clothed  with  leaves  of  a  deep  green,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  bay-tree  ;  and  thefe,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  are  beautifully  contraft- 
ed  and  relieved  by  an  exuberance  of  vv'hite  flowers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
leaves  are  equally  fragrant  with  the  fruit,  and  yield  in  diftillation  a  delicate  odori- 
ferous oil,  which  is  very  commonly  ufed,  in  the  medicinal  difpenfaries  of  Europe, 
for  oil  of  cloves. 

Cruelties  exercised  on  the  original  inhabitants.]  It  may  be  fafely 
affirmed,  that  the  whole  ftory  of  mankind  affords  no  fcene  of  barbarity  equal  to  that 
of  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  thefe  innocent  and  inofFenfive  people*.  All  the  mur- 
ders and  defolations  of  the  moft  pitilefs  tyrants  that  ever. diverted  themfelves  with 
the  pangs  and  convulfions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  fall  infinitely  fliort  of  the  bloody 
enormities  committed  by  the  Spanifli  nation  in  the  conqueft  of  the  new  world  ;  a 
conqueft,  on  a  low  eftimate,  effefted  by  the  murder  of  ten  millions  of  the  fpecies ! 
But  although  the  accounts  which  are  tranfmitted  down  to  us  of  this  dreadful  car- 
nage are  authenticated  beyond  the  pofiTibility  of  difpute,  the  mind,  fin-inking  from 
the  contemplation,  wiflies  to  refift  conviftion,  and  to  relieve  itfelf  by  incredulity. 
-—Such  at  leaft  is  the  apology  one  would  wifli  to  frame  for  the  author  of  the  Ame- 
rican Hiftory,  when  he  attempts,  in  contradiftion  to  the  voice  and  feelings  of  all 
mankind,  to  palliate  fuch  horrible  wickednefsf .  Yet  the  fame  author  admits,  that, 
in  the  Ihort  interval  of  fifteen  years  fubfequent  to  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
the  Spaniards  had  reduced  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola  from  a  million  to  fixty  thou- 
fandj."  It  is  in  vain  that  he  remarks  on  the  bodily  feeblenefs  of  thefe  poor  Indians, 

*  Hiftorians  have  preferved  a  remarkable  fpeech  "  his  condufi:  in  the  prefent,  you  will  do  no  hurt 

of  a  venerable  old  man,  a  native  of  Cuba,  who,  ap-  "  to  thofe  who  do  none  to  you." 

proaching  Chriftopher  Columbus  who  exercifed  f  In'troduftion  to  the  Hiflory  of  America,  by 

fome  of  the  barbarities  which  difgraced  his  fuc-  Dr.  Robertfon,  vol.  i.  p.  lo.   "It  is  to  be  hoped" 

ceffors,  with  great  reverence,  and  prefenting  a  (fays  the  author)  "  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  laft 

bafket  of  fruit,  addreUed  him  as  follows :  "Whether  "  difcover  this  fyflem  of  concealment  to  be  no 

"  you  are  divinities"  (he  obferved), ""  or  mortal  "  lefs  impolitic  than  illiberal.    From  what  I  have 

"  men,  we  know  not :  you  are  come  into  thefe  "  experienced  in  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries,  I  am 

'•  countries  with  a  force  againft  which  v/ere  we  "  fatisfied  that  upon  a  more  minute  fcrutiny  into 

"  inclined  to  refift  it,  refiftance  would  be  folly.  "  their  early  operations  in  the  New  World,  how- 

"  We  are  all  therefore  at  yo\ir  mercy  ;  but  if  you  "  ever  reprehensible"  (a  tender  expreffion)" the 

<'  are  men,  fubjecl  to  mortality  like  ourfelves,  you  "  aftions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the  condu61: 

"  cannot  be  unapprized,  that  after-,this  life  there  is  "  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favour- 

"  another,  wherein  a  very  different  portion  is  allot-  "  able -light."     This  opinion  however  needs  no 

ted  to  good  and  bad  men.   If  therefor^  you  ex-  other  refutation  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 

peft  to  die,  and  believe,  with  us,  that  every  one  the  fubfequent  pages  of  the  learned  author's  hif- 

^'  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a  future  ftate  according  to  tory.' 

%  Hiftory  of  America,  vol,  i.  book  iii.  p.  185. 

and 
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and  their  natural  incapacity  for  labour.  Such  a  conftitutional  defe61,  if  it  exifted, 
entitled  them  to  greater  lenity ,  but  the  Spaniards  diftributed  them  into  lots,  and 
compelled  them  to  dig  in  the  mines,  without  reft  or  intermiflion,  until  death,  their 
only  refuge,  put  a  period  to  their  fufferings.  Such  as  attempted  refiftance  or 
efcape,  their  mercilefs  tyrants  hunted  down  with  dogs,  which  were  fed  on  their  fiefh. 
They  difregarded  fex  and  age,  and  with  impious  and  frantic  bigotry  even  called 
in  religion  to  fanctify  their  cruelties  !  Some,  more  zealous  than  the  reft,  forced  their 
miferable  captives  into  the  water,  and  after  adminiftering  to  them  the  rite  of  baptifm, 
cut  their  throats  the  next  moment,  to  prevent  their  apoftacy  !  Others  made  a  vow 
to  hang  or  burn  thirteen  every  morning  in  honour  of  our  favlour  and  the  twelve 
apoftles  !  Nor  were  thefe  the  exceffes  only  of  a  blind  and  remorfelefs  fanaticifm, 
which  exciting  our  abhorrence,  excites  alfo  our  pity  :  The  Spaniards  were  afituated 
in  many  inftances  by  fuch  wantonnefs  of  malice,  as  is  wholly  unexampled  in  the 
wide  hiftory  of  human  depravity. — Martyr  relates  that  it  was  a  frequent  praftice 
among  them  to  murder  the  Indians  of  Hifpaniola  in  fport,  or  merely,  he  obferves,- 
to  keep  their  hands  in  ufe.  They  had  an  emulation  which  of  them  could  moft  dex- 
terouflv  ftrike  off  the  head  of  a  man  at  a  blow  ;  and  wagers  frequently  depended 
on  this  hellilh  exercife*. 

"  I  once  beheld"  (fays  Las  Cafas)  "  four  or  five  principal  Indians  roafted  alive  at 
a  flow  fire  ;  and  as  the  miferable  viftims  poured  forth  dreadful  fcreams  which 
difturbed  the  commanding  officer  in  his  afternoon  flumbers,  he  fent  word  that  they- 
Ihould  be  ftrangled  ;  but  the  officer  on  guard  (/  knozv  his  name  and  I  know  his  rela- 
tions in  Seville)  would  not  fuffer  it ;  but  caulmg  their  mouths  to  be  gagged,  that 
their  cries  might  not  be  heard,  he  ftirred  up  the  fire  with  his  own  hands,  and  roaft- 
ed them  deliberately  till  they  all  expired. — /  Jaw  it  myfelf-\!  I  !" 

Striking  peculiarities  oft  There  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the 
THE  WHITE  INHABITANTS,  i  white  inhabitants,  which  cannot  fail  to  catch 
the  eye  of  an  European  newly  arrived;  one  of  which  is  the  contraft  between  the  ge-:- 
neral  plenty  and  magnificence  of  their  tables  (at  leaft  in  Jamaica)  and  the  mean- 
nefs  of  their  houfes  and  apartments  ;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  at  the 
country  habitations  of  the  planters  a  fplendid  fide-board  loaded  with  plate,  and 
the  choiceft  wines,  a  table  covered  with  the  fineft  damafk  linen,  and  a  dinner 
of  perhaps  fixteen  or  twenty  covers;  and  all  this  in  a  hovel  not  fuperior  to 
an  Englifli  barn.  A  ftranger  cannot  fail  alfo  to  obferve  a  ftrange  incongruity  bcr-- 
tv,'een  the  great  number  of  negro  domefiics,  and  their  appearance  and  apparel. 
The  butler  (and  he  but  feldom)  is  the  only  attendant  that  is  allowed  the  luxury  of 
Ihoes  and  ftockings.-  All  the  others,  and  there  is  commonly  one  to. each  gueft, , 
wait  at  table  in  bare-footed  majejiy;  fome  of  them  perhaps  half  naked..  Another  pe- 
culiarity in  the  m.anners  of  the  Englifli  in  the  Weft  Indies  (in  lamaica  efpecially)  is 
the  number  of  nautical  expreffions  in  their  converfation.  Thus  they  fay,  hand  fuch. 
a  thing,  inftead  of  bring  or  give  it  ;  a  plantation  well  ftocked  with  negroes  is  faid 
to  be  well  handed  :  an  office  or  employment  is  called  a  birth  ;  the  "kitchen  is  deno- 
minated the  cook-room  ;  a  warehoufe  is  called  a  fore  or  fore-room;  a  fopha  is  called 
a  cot  ;  a  waiftcoat  is  termed  z  jacket  ;  and  in  fpeaking  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  they 
fay  to  windward  &nd  leeward.    This  language  has  probably  prevailed  fince  the  days 

the  bucaniers. 

Character,  and  dispositions  of  i  The  negroes  in  general  in  our  iHands 
NEGROES  in  A  sTAvTE  OF  s L AV.ER Y.  j  (fuch  of  them  at  Icaft  as  have  been  any 
length  of  time  in  a  ftate  of  fervi.tude).are  of  a  diftruftful  and  cowardly  difpofition.  So 
degrading  is  the  nature  of  flavery,  that  fortitude  of  mind  is  loft  as  free  agency  is  re~ 


*  Edwards's  Hift.  of  the  We,l  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

8 


f  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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ftrained.  To  the  fame  caufe  probably  muft  be  imputed  their  propenfity  to  conceal 
or  violate  the  truth  ;  which  is  fo  general,  that  the  vice  of  falfehood  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  prominent  features  in  their  charafter. 

The  negroes  are  flrongly  attached  to  their  countrymen,  but  above  all,  to  fuch  of 
their  companions  as  came  in  the  fame  (hip  with  them  from  Africa.  This  is  a  ftrik- 
,ing  circumftance  :  the  term  fhipmaie  is  underftood  among  them  as  fignifying  a  re- 
lationthip  of  the  moft  endearing  nature  ;  perhaps  as  recalling  the  time  when  the 
fufferers  were  cut  off  together  from  their  common  country  and  kindred,  and 
awakening  reciprocal  fympathy  from  the  remembrance  of  mutual  affliftion. 

But  their  benevolence,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  extends  no  further.  The 
-fofter  virtues  are  feldom  found  in  the  bofom  of  the  enflaved  African.  Give  him 
fufficient  authority,  and  he  becomes  the  moft  remorfelefs  of  tyrants.  Of  all  the  de- 
grees of  wretchednefs  endured  by  the  fons  of  men,  the  greateft,  affliredly,  is  the 
mifery  which  is  felt  by  thofe  who  are  unhappily  doomed  to  be  the  flaves  of  flaves  ; 
,a  moft  unnatural  relation,  which  fometimes  takes  place  in  the  fugar  plantations  ; 
as  for  inilance,  when  it  is  found  neceflary  to  inftruft  young  negroes  in  certain  trades 
or  handicraft  employments.  In  thofe  cafes  it  is  ufual  to  place  them  in  a  fort  of 
apprenticefliip  to  fuch  of  the  old  negroes  as  are  competent  to  give  them  inftruttion  ; 
but  the  harflmefs  with  which  thefe  people  enforce  their  authority,  is  extreme  ;  and 
it  ferves  in  fome  degree  to  leften  the  indignation  which  a  good  mind  neceffarily 
feels  at  the  abufes  of  power  by  the  whites,  to  obferve  that  the  negroes  themfelves, 
when  invefted  with  command,  give  full  play  to  their  revengeful  paflions,  and  ex- 
ercife  all  the  wantonnefs  of  cruelty  without  reftraint  or  remorfe. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  concerning  their  coridu£t  towards  the  infe- 
rior animal  creation.  Their  treatment  of  cattle  under  their  direftion  is  brutal  be- 
yond belief.  Even  the  ufeful  and  focial  qualities  of  the  dog  fecure  to  him  no  kind 
ufage  from  an  African  mafter.  Although  there  is  fcarce  a  negro  that  is  not  attend- 
ed by  one,  they  feem  to  maintain  thefe  poor  animals  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  hav- 
ing.an  objeft  whereon  to  exercife  their  caprice  and  cruelty.  And,  by  the  way,  it 
is  a  fnigular  circumftance,  and  not  the  lefs  true  for  being  fomewhat  ludicrous,  that 
the  animal  itfelf,  when  the  property  of  a  negro,  betrays  at  firft  fight  to  whom  he 
belongs;  for,  loiing  his  playful  propenfities,  he  feems  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  his 
condition,  and  aStually  crouches  before  fuch  of  his  own  fpecies  as  are  ufed  to  bet- 
ter company.  With  the  manners  he  acquires  alfo  the  cowardly,  thievifti,  and  fal- 
len difpofition  of  his  African  tyrant. 

If,  by  love,  is  meant  that  tender  attachment-  to  one  individual  object,  which,  in 
civiiifed  life,  is  defire  heightened  by  fentiment  and  refined  by  delicacy,  it  is  quef- 
tionable  if  it  ever  found  a  place  in  an  African  bofom.  That  pallion  therefore, 
to  which  (dignified  by  the  name  of  love)  is  afcribed  the  power  of  foftening  all  the 
miferies  of  flavery,  is  mere  animal  defire,  implanted  by  the  great  author  of  all  things 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies.  This  the  negroes,  without  doubt,  poffefs  in  com 
mon  with  the  reft  of  the  animal  creation,  and  they  indulge  it,  as  inclination  prompts, 
in  an  almoft  promifcuous  intercourfe  with  the  other  fex  ;  or  at  leaft  in  temporary 
•connections,  which  they  form  without  ceremony,  and  diiToIve  without  relu6tance. 
When  age  indeed  begins  to  mitigate  the  ardour,  and  leUen  the  ficklenefs  of  youth, 
many  of  them  form  attachments,  which,  ftrengthened  by  habit  and  endeared  by  the 
.confcioufnefs  of  mutual  imbecillity,  produce  a  union  for  life.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  behold  a  venerable  couple  of  this  ftamp,  who,  tottering  under  the  load  of  years, 
contribute  to  each  other's  comfort,  with  a  chearful  affiduity,  which  is  at  once  ami- 
able and  affe6ting. 

The  fituation  of  the  aged  among  the  negroes  is  indeed  commonly  fuch  as  to 
,make  them  fome  amends  for  the  hardlhips  and  fufFerings  of  their  youth.    The  la- 
bour 
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bour  required  of  the  men  is  feldom  any  thing  more  than  to  g^uard  the  provifion 
grounds  ;  and  the  women  are  chieHy  employed  in  attending  the  children,  in  nurf- 
ing  the  fick,  or  in  other  eafy  avocations  ;  but  their  happinefs  chiefly  arifes  from  the 
high  veneration  in  which  old  age  is  held  by  the  negroes  in  general ;  and  this  may  be 
conlidered  as  one  of  the  few  pleafuig  traits  in  their  chara6ter. 

Among  other  propenfities  and  qualities  of  the  negroes,  muft  not  be  omitted 
their  loquacioufnefs.  They  are  as  fond  of  exhibiting  fet  fpeeches,  as  orators  by 
profeilion  ;  but  it  requires  a  confiderable  ftiare  of  patience  to  hear  them  through- 
out ;  for  they  commonly  make  a  long  preface  before  they  come  to  the  point  ;  be- 
ginning Avith  a  tedious  enumeration  of  their  paft  fervices  and  hardfliips.  Yet  I  have 
(fays  Mr.  Edwards)  fometimes  heard  them  convey  much  ftrong  meaning  in  a  nar- 
row compafs  :  I  have  been  furprifed  by  fuch  figurative  exprellions,  (and  notwith- 
ftanding  their  ignorance  of  abftradl  terms)  fuch  pointed  fentences,  as  would  have 
refletled  no  difgrace  on  poets  and  philofophers.  One  inllance  recurs  to  my  me- 
mory, of  fo  fignificant  a  turn  of  exprefiion  in  a  common  labouring  negro  who 
could  have  had  no  opportunity  of  improvement  from  the  converfation  of  white 
people,  as  is  alone,  1  think,  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that  negroes  have  miinds  very 
capable  of  obfervation.  It  was  a  fervant  who  had  brought  me  a  letter,  and,  while 
I  was  preparing  an  anfwer,  had,  through  wearinefs  and  fatigue,  fallen  afleep  on  the 
floor.  As  foon  as  the  papers  were  ready,  I  direfted  him  to  be  awakened ;  but  this 
was  no  eafy  matter.  "When  the  negro  who  attempted  to  awake  him,  exclaimed  in 
the  ufual  jargon,  You  no  hear  majfa  call  you?  that  is  Don't  you  hear  mafter  call  you  ? 
Sleep,  replied  the  poor  fellow,  looking  up,  and  returning  compofedly  to  his  flumbers, 
feep  hab  no  majja.    (Sleep  has  no  mafter.) 

Of  thofe  imitative  arts  in  which  perfe£lion  can  be  attained  only  in  an  improved 
ftate  of  fociety,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  negroes  have  but  little  knowledge. 
An  opinion  prevails  in  Europe  that  they  poflTefs  organs  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
fcience  of  mufic  ;  but  this  is  an  ill-founded  idea.  In  vocal  harmony  they  difplay 
neither  variety  nor  compafs.  Nature  feems  in  this  refpeft  to  have  dealt  more  pe- 
nurioufly  by  them  than  towards  the  reft  of  the  human  race.  As  praftical  muficians, 
fome  of  them  by  great  labour  and  careful  inftru6tion  become  fufficiently  expert  to 
bear  an  under  part  in  a  public  concert  ;  but  an  inftance  perhaps  cannot  be  pro- 
duced of  a  negro  who  could  truly  be  called  a  fine  performer  on  any  capital  in- 
ftrument. 

Their  fongs  are  commonly  impromptu,  and  there  are  among  them  individuals 
who  refemble  the  improvijatori,  or  extempore  bards  of  Italy  i  but  much  cannot  be 
faid  for  their  poetry. 

At  their  merrv  meetings  and  midnight  feftivals,  they  are  not  without  ballads  of 
another  kind  adapted  to  fuch  occafions  ;  and  here  they  give  full  fcope  to  a  talent 
for  ridicule  and  derifion,  which  is  exercifed  not  only  againft  each  other,  but  alfo, 
not  unfrequently,  at  the  expence  of  their  owner  or  employer :  but  moft  part  of  their 
fongs  at  thefe  places  are  fraught  with  obfcene  ribaldry,  and  accompanied  with 
dances  in  the  higheft  degree  licentious  and  wanton.  At  other  times,  more  efpe- 
cially  at  the  burial  of  fuch  among  them  as  were  refpefted  in  life  or  venerable  through 
age,  they  exhibit  a  fort  of  Pyrrhick  or  warlike  daiice,  in  which  their  bodies  are 
ftrongly  agitated  by  running,  leaping,  and  jumping,  with  many  violent  and  frantic 
geftures  and  contortions.  Their  funeral  fongs  too  are  all  of  the  heroic  or  martial 
caft,  aflfording  fome  colour  to  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  negroes  confider  death 
not  only  as  a  welcome  and  happy  releafe  from  the  calamities  of  their  condition, 
but  alfo  as  a  palfport  to  the  place  of  their  nativity  ;  a  deliverance,  v/hich,  while  it 
frees  them  from  bondage,  reftores  them  to  the  fociety  of  their  deareft,  long-loft  and 
lamented  relatives  in  Africa.     But  perhaps  this,  like  other  European  notions  con- 
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cerning  the  negroes,  is  the  dream  of  poetry,  the  fympathetic  effufion  of  a  fanciful 
or  too  credulous  an  imagination  *.  The  negroes  in  general  are  fo  far  from  court- 
ing death,  that,  among  fuch  of  them  as  have  refided  any  length  of  time  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  fuicide  is  much  lefs  frequent  than  among  the  free-born,  happy,  and  civilifed 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  With  them,  equally  as  with  the  whites,  nature  flirinks 
back  at  approaching  diffolution ;  and  when  at  any  time,  fudden  or  untimely  deatfi 
overtakes  any  of  their  companions,  infi;ead  of  rejoicing  at  fuch  an  event,  they  never 
fail  to  impute  it  to  the  malicious  contrivances  and  diabolical  arts  of  fome  praclition- 
ers  in  Oheah,~-3.  term  of  African  origin,  fignifying  forcery  or  witchcraft,  the  preva- 
lence of  vi^hich  among  many  of  their  countrymen,  all  the  negroes  mofi:  firmly  and 
implicitly  believe.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  their  funeral  fongs  and  cere- 
monies are  commonly  nothing  more  than  the  difTonance  of  favage  barbarity  and  riot, 
as  remote  from  the  fond  fuperftition  to  which  they  are  afcribed,  as  from  the  fober^ 
di£lates  of  a  rational  forrow. 

The  courage  or  unconcern,  which  the  negroes  manifeft  at  the  approach  of 
death,  arifes,  doubtlefs,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their  national  manners,  wars, 
and  fuperftitions,  which  are  all  in  the  higheft  degree  favage  and  fanguinary. 

Disproportion  of  sexes  in  the  number  of")  "  The  difproportion  in 
SLAVES  ANNUALLY  EXPORTED  FROM  Africa.  3  the  number  of  male  and 
female  flaves  exported  from  Africa  (fays  Mr.  Barnes  f,)  appears  to  me  to  be  imput- 
able to  the  three  following  caufes  :  firft,  to  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  prevails 
throughout  Africa.  Secondly,  to  fome  of  the  very  caufes  of  flavery  itfelf: — men 
are  more  apt  to  commit  civil  offences  than  women  ;  and  in  all  fucti  cafes,  where 
males  and  females  are  involved  in  the  fame  calamity,  the  firft  caufe  ftill  has  its 
operation  :  the  young  females  are  kept  for  wives,-  and  the  males  are  fold  for 
flaves.  Thirdly,  to  the  circumftance  that  females  become  unfit  for  the  flave-mar- 
ket  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  males.    A  woman,  through  child-bearing> 


*  Perhaps  it  was  fome  fuch  imagination  that 
gave  rife  to  the  following  little  poem,  publiflied 
for  the  firft  time  in  Mr.  Edwards's  hiftory, — the 
produftion  of  early  youth  ;  but  furely  if  the  fond 
idea  of  returning  to  their  native  country  could  af- 
ford the  poor  negroes  comfort  and  confolation  in 
death,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  it  really  prevailed 
amcng  them. 

Ode  on  seeing  a  Negro  Funeral. 

Mahali  dies !  O'er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne  ;  the  fable  train 

By  youthful  virgins  led. 
Daughters  of  injur'd  Afric,  fay, 
Why  raife  ye  thus  th'  heroic  lay? 

Why  triumph  o'er  the  dead  ? 

No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye  2 
'Tis  now  the  hero  lives  (they  cry) 

Releas'd  from  flav'ry's  chain  : 
Beyond  the  billowy  furge  he  flies, 
And  joyful  views  his  native  lliies, 

And  long-loft  bow'rs  again 

On  Koromantyn's  palmy  foil. 
Heroic  deeds  and  martial  toil 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day  ; 
Love,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  nights, 
And  blifs  unbought,  unmix'd  delights, 

Paft  cinjel  wrongs  repay. 


Nor  lordly  pride's  ftern  av'rice  there. 
Alone,  fliall  nature's  bounties  fhare,— 

To  all  her  children  free. 
For  thee  the  dulcet  reed  fliall  ipring. 
His  balmy  bowl  the  coco  bring, 

Th'  anana  bloom  for  thee. 

The  thunder!— hark  !  'Tis  Afric's  God  r 
He  wakes, — he  lifts  th'  avenging  rodj 

And  fpeeds  th'  impatient  hours. 
From  Niger's  golden  ftream  he  calls;— 
Fair  freedom  comes ;  opprefTion  falls ; 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours  1 

,  Now,  Chriftian,  now,  in  wild  difmay. 
Of  Afric's  proud  revenge  the  prey, 

Go  roam  th'  affrighted  wood. 
Transform'd  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell, 
Thy  race  fhall  prowl  with  favage  yell. 

And  glut  their  rage  for  blood  ! 

But  foft,  beneath  yon  tam'rind  fhade 
Now  let  the  hero's  limbs  be  laid ; — 

Sweet  numbers  blefs  the  brave  \ 
There  fhall  the  breezes  flied  perfume  ; 
Nor  livid  lightnings  blaft  the  bloom 

That  decks  Mahali's  grave. 

•j-  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  1 789. 

may 
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may  appear  a  very  exceptionable  Have  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  whereas  a  healthy  well-made  man  will  not  be  objefited  to  at  four  or  fivc-and- 
thirtv ;  confequently,  it  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females  of  like  ages  were 
offered  for  fale,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  females  would  be  rejected  on 
that  account  only.  With  regard  to  the  queftion,  whether  the  European  traders 
prefer  purchafing  males  rather  than  females  ?  I  have  to  obferve,  that  though  it  is 
impoflible  to  conduft  the  bufmefs  either  of  a  houfe  or  of  a  plantation  without  a 
number  of  females,  yet  as  the  nature  of  the  llave-fervice  in  the  W eft  Indies  (being 
chiefly  field-labour)  requires,  for  the  immediate  intereft  of  the  planter,  a  greater 
number  of  males,  the  European  trader  would  of  courfe  wifli  to  purchafe  his  aflbrt- 
raent  according  to  the  proportion  wanted  :  but  the  fa6l  is,  he  has  not  an  option  hi  the 
cafe  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned ;  fo  that,  in  moft  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  he  can  get  as  many  faleable  females  as  will"  form  any  tolerable 
aflbrtment." 

Arrival  and  sale  in  the  West  Indies.]  The  arrival  of  a  Guinea 
Hiip  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  announced  by  public  advertifement,  fpecifying  the  num- 
ber of  negroes  imported,  the  country  from  whence,  and  day  of  fale. 

Tlie  circumftance  of  being  expofed,  naked  is  perhaps  of  little  account  to  thofe 
who  were  never  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  or  propriety  of  being  clothed.  The  cli- 
mate requires  it  not,  nor  are  the  negroes,  though  naked,  deftitute  of  decorations, 
on  which,  at  their  firft  arrival,  they  feem  to  fet  a  much  higher  eftimation  than  on 
raiment ;  moft  of  the  nations  of  Africa  having  their  flcin,  particularly  on  the  fore- 
head, the  breaft,  and  round  the  waift,  punctured  or  imprefled  with  figures  and 
reprefentations  of  different  kinds  (fquares,  circles,  triangles,  and  crefcents)  fimi- 
lar  to  the  pra£tice  which  prevails  in  Otaheite  and  the  other  iflands  of  the  South  Sea, 
called  tatowhig,  as  defcribed  in  the  voyages  of  captain  Cook.  Like  thofe  iflanders 
too,  fome  of  the  newly-imported  negroes  difplay  thefe  marks  with  a  mixture  of 
oftentation  and  pleafure,  either  confidering  them  as  highly  ornamental,  or  appeal- 
ing to  them  as  teftimonies  of  diftin6tion  in  Africa,  where,  in  fome  cafes,'  they  are 
faid  to  indicate  free  birth  and  honourable  parentage.  The  negroes  are  apprifed 
alfo,  before  their  arrival,  that  they  are  to  be  employed  irt  tillage ;  and,  knowing 
that  they  were  bought  with  money,  expe£t  to  be  fold  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
difplay  therefore,  on  being  brought  to  market,  very  few  figns  of  lamentation  for 
their  paft,  or  of  apprehenfion  for  their  future  condition.  ■ 

People  of  colour.]  Of  perfons  of  mixed  blood  (ufually  termed  people  of 
colour)  all  the  different  clafles  or  varieties  are  not  eafily  difcriminated.  In  the  Bri- 
tifli  Weft  Indies,  they  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  or  Samboes,  Mulattoes, 
Quadroons,  and  Mejlizos*.  '  \^ 

Population.]  The  prefent  ftate  of  the  population -in" the  Britiffi  Weft  Indies  ap- 
pears to  be  as  follows : 


Whites.  Blacks. 

Jamaica  -       -       30,000  -  -    .   -  250,000 

Barbadoes  -       -16,167  -  -  -  62,115 

Grenada  -       -        1,000  -  -  -  23,926 

St.  Vincent  -       -      1,450  -  -  _  11,853 

Dominica  -       -       1,236  -  -  _  14,967 

Antigua  -       -         2,590  -  37,808 


*  A  Sambo  is  the  ofFspring  of  a  black  woman  by  Meflize  or  muftee,  of  a  quadroon  woman  by  a 

a  mulatto  man,  or  nice  verfa.  white  man. 

Mulatto,  of  a  black  woman  by  a  white  man.  The  oiFspring  of  a  mellize  by  a  white  man 

Quadroon,   of  a  mulatto  woman  by  a  white  are  white  by  law.    A  MelHze  therefore  in  our 

man.  illands  is  perhaps  the  quinteron  of  the  Spaniards. 

6  G  a  Montferrat 
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TIN 

DIES 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Montferrat 

1,300 

10,000 

Nevis 

1,000 

8,420 

St.  Chriftopher's  - 

1,900 

20. A2  C 

Virgin  Ifles 

1,200 

9,000 

Bahamas 

2,,000 

2,241 

Bermudas 

5^462 

4,919 

Total 

455,684 

There  is  likewife,  in  each  of  the  iflands,  a  confiderable  number  of  perfons  of 
mixed  blood,  and  native  blacks  of  free  condition.  In  Jamaica  they  are  reckoned 
at  ten  thoufand ;  and  they  do  not  fall  fliort  of  the  fame  number  in  all  the  other 
iflands  collefitively  taken.  The  whole  inhabitants  therefore  may  properly  be  di- 
vided into  four  great  claffes ;  i.  European  whites;  2.  Creole  or  native  whites;  3. 
Creoles  of  mixed  blood,  and  free  native  blacks  ;  4.  Negroes  in  a  ftate  of  flavery. 

Land  animals  used  as  food.]  The  enumeration  of  them  follows;  the 
agouti,  the  perary,  the  armadillo,  the  opoffum,  the  racoon,  the  mufk  rat,  the 
alco,  the  fmaller  monkey  of  feveral  varieties ;  but  befides  the  animals  now  men- 
tioned, and  thofe  that  are  furniflied  by  the  rivers  and  the  fea,  the  woods  were 
peopled  with  two  very  extraordinary  creatures,  both  of  which  anciently  were, 
and  ftill  are,  not  only  ufed  as  food,  but  accounted  fuperior  dehcacies.  Thefe  are 
the  iguana  and  the  mountain  crab.  The  iguana  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  the 
guana ^  is  a  fpecies  of  lizard  ;  a  clafs  of  animals,  about  which  naturalifts  are  not  agreed 
whether  to  rank  them  with  quadrupeds,  or  to  degrade  thetn  to  ferpents.  The  Eng- 
lifh  did  not  often  ferve  them  at  elegant  tables ;  but  their  French  and  Spaniih 
neighbours,  lefs  fqueamifli,  ftill  devour  them  with  exquifite  relifli,  and  fay  that  the 
iguana  is  equal  in  flavour  and  wholefomenefs  to  the  fineft  green  turtle. — Concern- 
ing the  mountain  crab,  we  fliall  fubjoin  the  following  defcription. 

"  Thefe  animals  (fays  Du  Tertre)  live  not  only  in  a  kind  of  orderly  fociety 
"  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but  regularly  once  a  year  march  down  to  the 
"  fea-fide  in  a  body  of  fome  millions  at  a  time.  As  they  multiply  in  great  num- 
"  ber,  they  chufe  the  months  of  April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedition ;  and  then 
"  fally  out  from  the  ftumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  from 
"  the  holes  which  they  dig  for  themfelves  under  the  furface  of  the  earth.  At  that 
"  time  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers :   there  is  no 

fetting  down  one's  foot  without  treading  upon  them.  The  fea  is  their  place  of 
*'  deftination,  and  to  that  they  dire6t  their  march  with  right-lined  precifion.  No 
"  geometrician  could  fend  them  to  their  deftined  ftation  by  a  fliorter  courfe  ;  they 
"  neither  turn  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  whatever  obftacles  intervene  ;  and  even 
"  if  they  meet  with  a  houfe,  they  will  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls  to  preferve  the  un- 
"  broken  tenor  of  their  way.  But  though  this  be  the  general  order  of  their  route, 
"  they,  upon  other  occalions,  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the  face  of  the  country ; 
"  and  if  it  be  interfered  by  rivers,  they  are  feen  to  wind  along  the  courfe  of  the 
"  ftream.  The  proceflion  fcts  forward  from  the  mountains  with  the .  regularity  of 
"  an  array  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  commander.  They  are  com- 
"  monly  divided  into  battalions,  of  which  the  firfl:  confifts  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
"  boldeft  males,  that,  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear  the  route  and  face  the 
"  greateft  dangers.    The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding  ;  but  if  it  rains 

by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occafion,  and  they  continue  to  move 
"  forward  in  their  flow  uniform  manner.  When  the  fun  iliines  and  is  hot  upon 
"  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  make  an  univerfal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  ol 
"  the  evening.    When  they  are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a  confufed  difor- 

"  derly 
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"  derly  manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which  they  fometiiTies  tear  off  a 
"  piece  of  fkin,  and  leave  the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  th^  wound. 

"  When,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  efcaping  a  thoufand  dangers  (for  they  are 
"  fometinies  three  months  in  getting  to  the  Ihore),  they  have  arrived  at  their  de- 
"  rtined  port,  they  prepare  to  caft  their  fpawn.  The  eggs  are  hatched  under  the 
"  fand;  and  foon  after  millions  at  a  tinie  of  the  new-born  crabs  are  feen  quitting 
"  the  ihore,  and  flowly  travelling  up  to  the  mountains." 

So  far  Du  Tertre,  as  copied  by  Goldfmith.  What  follows  is  from  Brown's 
hiftory  of  Jamaica.  "The  old  crabs,  having  difburthened  themfelves  (as  above), 
"  generally  regain  their  habitations  in  the  mountains  by  the  latter  end  of  June. — 
"  In  Augull  they  begin  to  fatten,  and  prepare  for  moulting:  filling  up  their  bur,- 
"  rows  with  dry  grafs,  leaves,  and  abundance  of  other  materials.  When  the  pro- 
"  per  period  comes,  each  retires  to  his  hole,  fliuts  up  the  palTage,  and  remains 
"  quite  unacfive  until  he  gets  rid  of  his  old  fliell,  and  is  fully  provided  with  a 
*'  new  one.  How  long  they  continue  in  this  ftate  is  uncertain  :  but  the  fliell  is 
"  firil  obferved  to  burft  at  the  back  and  fides  to  give  a  paflage  to  the  body,  and 
"  the  animal  extrafts  its  limbs  from  all  the  other  parts  gradually  afterwards. 
"  At  this  time  the  flelh  is  in  the  richefi:  ftate,  and  covered  only  with  a  tender 
"  membranous  fkin,  variegated  with  a  multitude  of  reddilh  veins  ;  but  this  hardens 
"  gradually,  and  foon  becomes  a  perfeft  fhell  like  the  former,  it  is  however  re- 
"  markable  that,  during  this  change,  there  are  fome  fi;ony  concretions  always 
"  formed  in  the  bag,  which  wafte  and  diffolve  as  the  creature  forms  and  perfefts 
"  its  new  cruft." 

To  thefe  full  and  particular  accounts,  I  will  add  of  my  own  knowledge,  (fays  Mr. 
Edwards)  that  many  people,  in  order  to  eat  of  this  fingular  animal  in  the  highell: 
perfection,  caufe  them  to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  moulting  ftate  ;  but  they 
are  ufually  taken  from  the  time  they  begin  to  move  of  themfelves,  till  they  reach 
the  fea  as  already  related.  During  all  this  time  they  are  in  fpawn,  and  if  my 
teftimony  can  add  weight  to  that  of  all  Vvho  have  written,  and  all  who  have 
feafted,  on  the  fubje£t,  1  pronounce  them,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  choiceft 
morfels  in  nature.  The  obfervation  therefore  of  Du  Tertre  is  neither  hyperboli- 
cal nor  extravagant.  Speaking  of  the  various  fpices  of  this  animal,  he  terms  them 
"  a  living  and  perpetual  fupply  of  manna  in  the  wildernefs,  equalled  only  by  the 
"  miraculous  bounty  of  providence  to  the  children  of  Ifrael  when  wandering  in 
**  the  defert.  They  are  a  refource,"  continues  he,  "  to  which  the  Indians  have 
"  at  times  refort ;  for  when  all  other  provifions  are  fcarce,  this  never  fails* 
"  them." 

Management  of  plantations,  1    Large  plantations  of  the  fugar-cane  are  ■ 
AND  TRADE.  J  generally  under  the  care  of  a  manager,., 

or  chief  overfeer,  who  has  commonly  a  falary  of  150I.  a  year,  with  overfeers  un-.- 
der  him  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  plantation,  one  to  about  30  negroes,  . 
with  a  falary  of  about  40].    Such  plantations  too  have  a-  furgeon  at  a  fixed -fa- - 
lary,  employed  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  which,  belong  to  it.    But  the  .  courfe 
which  is  leaft  troublefome  to  the  owner  of  the  eftate  is,  to  let  the  land,  with  all  the 
works,  and  the  ftock  of  cattle  and  fiaves,  to  a  tenant,  who  gives  fecurity  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent  and  the  keeping  up  repairs,  and  ftock.  •  The  eftate  is  ge- 
nerally eftimated  to  fuch  a  tenant  at  half  the  neat  produce  of  the  beft  years.: 
fuch  tenants,  if  induftrious  and  frugal  men,  foon  make  good  eftates  for  themfelves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  eafy  rate.    This  is  gen-*- 
rally  by  allotting  to  each  family  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  and  allowing  tliem  two 
days  in  the  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate  it.    Some  are  fublifted  in  this 
manner  5  but  others  find  their  negroes  a  certain  portion  of  Guinea  or  Indium  corn, 
7  and 
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and  to  fome  a  fait  herring,  or  a  fmall  portion  of  bacon  or  fait  pork,  a  day.  All  the 
reft  of  the  charge  confifts  in  a  cap,  a  fnirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  blanket ;  and 
the  profits  of  their  labour  yield  10  or  12I.  annually.  The  price  of  men  negroes 
upon  their  firft  arrival  is,  for  an  able  man  in  his  prime,  50 1.  fterling  ;  an  able 
woman,  49 1.  fterling  ;  a  youth  approaching  to  manhood,  47 1.  fterling  ;  a  young 
girl,  46I.  fterling;  boys  and  girls,  from  40  t0  45l.  fterling;  exclufive  of  the  colonial 
tax,  or  duty  on  importation,  about  20  s.  more. 

To  particularife  the  commodities  proper  for  the  Weft  India  market,  would  be  to 
enumerate  all  the  neceffaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  for  they  have  no- 
thing of  their  own  but  cotton,  coffee,  tropical  fruits,  fpices,  and  the  commodities 
already  mentioned. 

Traders  there  make  a  very  large  profit  upon  all  they  fell ;  but  from  the  nume- 
rous {hipping  conftantly  arriving  from  Europe,  and  a  continual  fucceffion  of  new 
adventurers,  each  of  whom  carries  out  more  or  lefs  as  a  venture,  the  Weft  India 
market  is  frequently  overftocked  ;  money  muft  be  raifed,  and  goods  are  fome- 
times  fold  at  prime  coft  or  under.  But  thofe  who  can  afix)rd  to  Itore  their  goods 
and  wait  for  a  better  market,  acquire  fortunes  equal  to  any  of  the  planters. 
All  kinds  of  handicraftfmen,  efpecially  carpenters,  bricklayers,  braziers,  and 
coopers,  get  very  great  encouragement.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
that  phyiicians  and  furgeons  even  outdo  the  planter  and  merchant,  in  accumulat- 
ing riches. 

i>iTUATioN  AND  FORM.]  The  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  form  of  a 
bow  or  femicircle,  ftretching  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  to  the 
river  Oronoque  in  the  main  continent  of  South  America.  Some  call  them  the 
Caribbees,  from  the  firft  inhabitants  ;  though  this  is  a  term  that  moft  geographers 
confine  to  the  Leeward  iflands.  Sailors  diftinguifli  them  into  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfe^  of  fliips  from  Old  Spain,  or  the 
Canaries,  to  Carthagena  or  New  Spain 'and  Portobello.  The  geographical  tables 
and  maps  diftinguifii  them  into  the  Great  and  Little  Antilles. 

The  firft  that  we  come  to  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  alfo  the  moft  im- 
portant, is 

JAMAICA. 

THIS  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America,  Several 
defcents  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Englifh,  prior  to  1656  :  but  it  was 
not  till  that  year  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  under  our  dominion.  Cromwell  had 
fitted  out  a  fquadron  under  Penn  and  Venables,  to  reduce  the  Spanifh  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola,  but  there  this  fquadron  was  unfuccefaful.  The  commanders,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  atone  for  this  misfortune,  made  a  defcent  on  Jamaica,  and,  having  car- 
ried the  capital,  St.  Jago,  foon  compelled  the  whole  ifland  to  furrender.  Ever 
fince  it  has  been  fubje£t  to  the  Engliih,  and  the  government  of  it  is  one  of  the 
richeft  offices  in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  the  ftanding  falary  being  2,5001.  per 
annum,  and  the  aftembly  commonly  voting  the  governor  as  much  more ;  which, 
with  other  perquifites,  make  it  on  the  whole  little  inferior  to  io,oool.  per 
annum . 

Situation.]  Jamaica*  is  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  4,000  miles 
"  fouth-weft  of  England.    It  has  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  at  the  diftance  of  30  leagues 

*  The  following  particulars  concerning  this  in-  Hiftory  of  the  Britifli  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
tereliing  ifland  are  felefted  from  the  inftruftive     by  Bryan  Edwards,  efq. 
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to  the  call ;  the  iuand  of  Cuba  about  the  fame  dillance  to  the  north  ;  the  gulph  of 
Honduras  to  the  weft ;  and  Carthagena,  on  the  great  continent  of  South  America, 
to  the  fouth,  dirtant  145  leagues. 

Climate.]  The  centre  of  Jamaica  lies  in  about  18°  12' north  latitude,  and 
in  longitude  about  76°  45'  weft  from  London.  From  thefe  data  the  geographical 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  climate,  although  tempered  and  greatly  mitigated  by 
various  caufes,  fome  of  which  will  be  prefently  explained,  is  extremely  hot,  with 
little  variation  from  January  to  December ;  that  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly 
of  equal  duration,  there  being  little  more  than  tv/o  hours  difference  between  the 
longeft  day  and  the  (horteft ;  that  there  is  very  little  twilight ;  and  finallv,  that 
when  it  is  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  in  London,  it  is  about  feven  in  the  mornine: 

•      T  •  ^ 

m  Jamaica. 

Face  of  the  country.]  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  differs  greatly 
from  mofi:  parts  of  Europe;  yet  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  ifland,  which  are 
feparated  by  a  vaft  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  eaft  to  weft,  differ  at  the 
fame  time  widely  from  each  other.  When  Columbus  firft  difcovered  Jamaica,  he 
approached  it  on  the  northern  fide ;  and  beholding  that  part  of  the  country  which 
now  conftitutes  the  pariih  of  St.  Anne,  was  filled  with  delight  and  admiration  at 
the  novelty,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  profpecl:.  The  whole  of  the  fcenery  is  in- 
deed fuperlatively  fine,  nor  can  words  alone  convey  a  jufi:  idea  of  it.  A  few  lead- 
ing particulars  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out ;  but  their  comibinations  are  infinitely 
various,  and,  to  be  underllood,  muft  be  feen. 

The  country  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fliore  rifes  into  hills,  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  beauty  than  boldnefs,  being  all  of  gentle  declivity,  and  commonly 
feparated  from  each  other  by  fpacious  vales  and  romantic  inequalities  ;  but  they 
are  feldom  craggy,  nor  is  the  tranfition  from  the  hills  to  the  vallies  oftentimes 
abrupt.  In  general  the  hand  of  nature  has  rounded  every  hill  towards  the  top 
with  fmgular  felicity.  The  moft  ftriking  circumftances  however  attending  thefe 
beautiful  fwells  are  the  happy  difpofition  of  the  groves  of  pimento  with  which  moft 
of  them  are  fpontaneoufly  clothed,  and  the  confummate  verdure  of  the  turf  under- 
neath, which  is  dilcoverable  in  a  thoufand  openings,  prefenting  a  charming  con- 
traft  to  the  deeper  tints  of  the  pimento.  As  this  tree,  which  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  fragrancy  than- beauty,  fuffers  no  rival  plant  to  flourifli  within  its  fliade,  thefe 
groves  are  not  only  clear  of  underwood,  but  even  the  grafs  beneath,  is  feldom  luxu- 
riant ;  the  foil  in  general  being  a  chalky  marl,  which  produces  a  clofe  and  clean 
turf,  as  fmooth  and  even  as  the  fineft  Englifli  lawn,  and  in  colour  infinitely  brightero 
Over  this  beautiful  furface  the  pimento  fpreads  itfelf  in  various  compartments.  In 
one  place  we  behold  extenfive  groves ;  in  another  a  number  of  beautiful  groupes, 
fome  of  which  crown  the  hills,  while  others  are  fcattered  down  the  declivities.  To 
enliven  the  fcene  and  add  perfefilion  to  beauty,  the  bounty  of  nature  has  copioufly 
watered  the  whole  diftrict.  No  part  of  the  Weft  Indies  abounds  with  fo  many 
delicious  ftreams.  Every  valley  has  its  rivulet,  and  every  hill  its  cafcade.  In  one 
point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  overhang  the  ocean,  no  lefs  than  eight  tranfparent 
waterfalls  are  beheld  in  the  fame  moment.  Thofe  only  who  have  been  long  at  fea 
can  judge  of  the  emotion  which  is  felt  by  the  thirfty  voyager  at  fo  enchanting  a 
profpeiSf. 

Such  is  the  foreground  of  the  pi6ture.  As  the  land  rifes  towards  the  centre  of 
the  illand,  the  eye,  paffing  over  the  beauties  that  have  been  recounted,  is  attrafted. 
by  a  boundlefs  amphitheatre  of  wood, 

Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fhadcj, 
Cedar  and  branching  palm  t 
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an  immenfity  of  foreft,  the  outline  of  which  melts  into  the  diftant  blue  hills;  and 
thefe, again  are  loft  in  the  clouds. 

On  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  ifland,  the  fcenery,  as  before  obferved,  is  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  In  the  landfcape  juft  (ketched,  the  prevailing  charafteriftics  are 
variety  and  beauty  :  in  that  which  remains,  the  predominant  features  are  grandeur 
and  fublimity.  When  one  firft  approaches  this  fide  of  the  ifland  by  fea,  and  be- 
holds from  afar  fuch  of  the  ftupendous  and  foaring  ridges  of  the  blue  mountains 
as  the  clouds  here  and  there  difclofed,  the  imagination  (forming  an  indiftindl  but 
a-wful  idea  of  what  was  concealed,  by  what  was  thus  partially  difplayed)  was  filled 
with  admiration  and  wonder ;  yet  the  fenfation  was  allied  rather  to  terror  than  de- 
light. Though  the  profpeft  before  me,  fays  Mr.  Edwards  *,  was  in  the  higheft 
degree  magnificent,  it  feemed  a  fcene  of  magnificent  defolation.  The  abrupt 
pi-ecipice  and  inacceffible  cliff  had  more  the  afpe£t  of  a  chaos  than  a  creation  j  or 
■.rather  feemed  to  exhibit  the  efFefts  of  fome  dreadful  convulfion  which  had  laid 
nature  in  ruins.  Appearances  however  improved  as  we  approached ;  for  amidft 
ten  thoufand  bold  features  too  hard  to  be  foftened  by  culture,  many  a  fpot  was 
foon  difcovered,  where  the  hand  of  induftry  had  awakened  life  and  fertility.  With 
thefe  pleafing  intermixtures,  the  flowing  line  of  the  lower  range  of  mountains 
(which  now  began  to  be  vifible,  crowned  with  woods  of  majeftic  growth)  com- 
bined to  foften  and  relieve  the  rude  folemnity  of  the  loftier  eminences ;  till  at 
length  the  favannas  at  the  bottom  met  the  fight,  Thefe  are  vaft  plains,  clothed 
chiefly  with  extenfive  cane  fields,  difplaying,  in  all  the  pride  of  cultivation,  the 
verdure  of  fpring  blended  with  the  exuberance  of  autumn,  and  bounded  only  by 
the  ocean,  on  whofe  bofom  a  new  and  ever-moving  pi£lure  ftrikes  the  eye ;  for  in- 
numerable veffels  are  difcovered  in  various  direftions,  fdme  crowding  into,  and 
others  bearing  away  from  the  bays  and  harbours  with  which  the  coaft  is  every- 
•iwhere  indented.  Such  a  profpeft  of  human  ingenuity  and  induftry,  employed  in 
exchanging  the  fuperfluities  of  the  old  world  for  the  produQions  of  the  new,  opens 
another,  and  I  might  add,  an  almoft  untrodden  field  for  contemplation  and 
refleclion. 

Mountains  and  their  advantages.]  The  mountains  of  the  Weft  Indies,  if 
not  in  tliemfelves  obje6ts  of  perfett  beauty,  contribute  greatly  towards  the  beauty 
of  general  nature;  and  furely  the  inhabitants  cannot  reflect,  but  with  the  deepeft 
fenfe  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence,  on  the  variety  of  climate,  fo  conducive  to 
health,  ferenity  and  pleafure,  which  thefe  elevated  regions  afford  them.  On  this 
fubjecf,  obferves  our  author  ■]-,  I  fpeak  from  aftual  experience.  In  a  maritime 
fituation,  on  the  fultry  plains  of  the  fbuth  fide,  near  the  town  of  Kingfton,  where  I 
chiefly  refided  during  the  fpace  'c^ffourteen  years,  the  general  medium  of  heat 
during  the  hotteft  months  (froni  Jii^e  to  November,  both  inclufive)  was  eighty  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  J.  At  a  villa  eight  miles  diftant,  in  the  high 
lands  of  Liguanea,  the  thermometer  feldom  r'ofe,  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  dav, 
above  feventy.  Here  then  was  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  in  eight  miles  ;  and  in 
the  morning  and  evening  the  difference  was  miich  greater.  At  Cold  Spring,  the 
feat  of  Mr.  VVallen,  a  very  high  fituation  fix  miles  further  in  the  country,  poifeffed 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  tafte  to  relifli  its  beauties  and  improve  its  produftions,  the 
general  ftate  of  the  thermometer  is  from  53°  to  65°:  it  has  been  obferved  fb 
low  as  4^1-°,  fo  that  a  fire  there  even  at  noon  day  is  not  only  jcomfortable  but  necef- 

*  Hiftory  of  the  Weft  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  January  is  fometlmes  furpnfingly  cool.  I  have 
f  Ibid.  p.  1 89.  known  the  thermometer  fo  low  at  fun-rife  as  69°, 

%  In  the  other  months,  viz.  from  December  to  even  in  the  town  of  Kingfton  ;  but  in  the  hotteft 
May,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  70  to  80°.  months,  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
The  night  air  in  the  months  of  December  and     noon  day  and  midnight  is  not  more  than  5  or  6°. 
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fary  a  great  part  of  the  year  *.  It  may  be  fuppcfed  that  a  fudden  tranfition  from 
the  hot  atmofphere  of  the  plains  to  the  chill  air  of  the  higher  regions  is  commonly 
produttive  of  mifchievous  elfetts  on  the  human  frame;  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
if  the  traveller,  as  prudence  diftates,  fets  oft' at  the  dawn  of  the  morning  (when  the 
pores  oi  the  Ikin  are  in  fome  meafure  iluit)  and  is  clothed  fomewhat  warmer  than 
ufual.  With  thefe  precautions,  excurfions  into  the  uplands  are  always  found  fafe, 
lalubrious,  and  delightful. 

Soil,  lands  cultivated  and  uncultivated.]  Jamaica  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and,  on  a  medium  of  three  meafarements  at  dii^irsnt 
places,  .about  forty  miles  in  breadth.    Thefe  data,  fuppofmg  the  ifland  to  liave  b.-ea. 


a  level  country,'  would  giv; 

But  a  great  part  conlifting  of  high  mountains,  the  fuperficies 
of  which  coraprife  far  more  land  than  the  bale  alone,  I  conceive 
it  is  a  moderate  eftimate  to  allow  on  that  account  more, 
which  is  _ 

The  total  is         ,       _       ,  _ 


3,840,000  acres. 


2  j.0,000 


4,0b 0,000  acres, 


Of  thefe,  it  is  found  by  a  return  of  the  clerk  of  the  patents,  that  no  more  than 
1,907,589  were,  in  November  1 789,  located,  or  taken  up,  by  grants  from  the  crown.. 
Thus  it  appears  that  upvv'ards  of  one  half  of  the  lands  are  confidered  as  of  no  kind, 
of  value,  the  exp-ence  of  taking  out  a  patent  being  of  no  great  account;  and  even 
of  the  located  lands,  i  conceive  that  little  more  than  1,000,000  of  acres  are  at 
prefent  in  cultivation. 

Woods  and  timbers.]  The  mountains  are  in  general  covered  with  extenfive. 
woods,  containing  excellent  timbers,  fome.  of  which  are  of  prodigious  growth  and. 
foiidity ;  fuch  as  the  lignum  vitaj,  dog-wood,  iron-wood,  pigeon-wood,  green-heart. 


braziletto,  and  bully- trees;  moft  of  which  fink  in  water,  and  are  of  a  compadinefs 
and  impenetrability  inconceivable  by  European  wolkmen.  Some  of  thefe  are  ne^r 
celfary  in  mill-works,  and  would  be  highly  vaiua;5l€  in  the  Windward  Iflands." 
They  are  even  fo  in  fuch  parts-:^f  Jamaica,  as,  h'Ktf'^§^  be,cn  long  cultivated,  are- 
Ecarly  cleared  of  contiguous  woods  ;  but  it  tre^uent^'  happens  in  the  interior 
parts,  that  the  new  fettier  finds  the  abundance"bf  thenijAn  incumbrance  inftead  of 
9.  benefit-;  and,  having  provided, himfelf  wiMi  a  faificiency  for  immediate  ufe,  fets. 
fire  to  tlie  reft  in  order  to  cl»ar  his  lands  ;  it  not  anlwemig  the-iexpence  of  conveying 


*  Cold  Spring  is  4,200  feet  above,  the  level  of 
the  fea.  The  foil  is  a  black  mould  on  a  brown 
marl ;  but  few  or  none  of  the  tropical  fruits  will 
ilourifli  in  fo  cold  a  climate.  Neither  the  nefberry, 
the  avocado  pear,  the  ftar-apple,  nor  the  orange, 
ivill  bear  within  a  confiderable  height  of  iVIr.  Wal- 
len's  garden ;  but  many  of  the  EngliJli  fruits,  as 
the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  ^ciaw- berry,  flourifh 
there  in  great  perfection,  with  feveral  otner  valu- 
able exotics  ;  among  which  are  a  great  number  of 
very  fine  plants  of  the  tea-tree  and  other  oriental 
prodqftions.  The  ground,  in  its  native  ftate,  is 
almoft  entirely  covered  with  different  forts  of  the 
fern,  of  which  Mr.  Wallen  has  reckoned  about  400 
diftinft  fpecies.  A  perfon  viliting  Cold  .Spring 
for  the  firft  time,  almoft  conceives  himfelf  tranf- 
ported  to  a  diltant  part  of  the  world,  the  air  and 


fac 


i 


ce-'^f»the,^ountry  fo  widely  differing,  from  that 
of  1^  regions  he  has  left.  Even  the  birds  are  alL 
ftrangers  to  him.  Among  others  peculiar  to  thefe;: 
lofty  regions,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fwallow,  the 
plumage  of  which  varies  in  colour  like  the  neck  of 
a  drake  ;  and  there  is  a  very  fine  fong  bird,  called. 

fijli-cy:^  of  a  biackifli  brown,  witli  a  whits  ring 
roimd  the  neck.  I  vifitedf  this  place  in  Decem^^'. 
ber,  1788  :  the  thermometer  ftood  at  ^57°  at  fun- 
rife,  and  never  exceeded  64°  in  the  hotted  part  o£. 
the  day.  I  thought  the  climate  the  mod  delights 
ful  that  I  had  ever  experienced,.  On  the  iJlue- 
Mountain  peak,  which  is  7,431  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  fea,  the  thermometei- _wa.5  found  to  rasip^flS 
from  47°  at  fim-rife  to  58"  at  noon,  even  in  the. 
month  of  Auguft*  See  .'Mfd.  CQmment.  Edin, 
1780. 


\  Edwards's  Hlftory  of  the  Weft  Indies,  vol  i,  p.  190, 
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lliem  to  the  fea-coafl,  for  the  purpofe  of  fending  them  to  a  diftant  market.  Of 
fcfter  kinds  for  boards  and  fliingles,  the  fpecies  arc  innumerable  j  and  there  are 
n  any  beautiful  varieties  adapted  for  cabinet  work, — among  others,  the  bread-nut, 
the  wild-lemon,  and  the  well-known  mahogany. 

Rivers  and  medicinal  springs.]  There  are  reckoned  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  this  illand  above  one  hundred  rivers,  which  take  their  rife  in  the  mountains, 
and ,  run,  "conimonly  with  great  rapidity,  to  the  fea,  on  both  fides  of  the  ifland. 
None  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  marine  veffels.  Black  River, 
in  St.  Elizabeth,  flowing  chiefly  through  a  level  country,  is  the  deepeftand  gentleft, 
and  admits  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about  thirty  miles. 

Of  the  fprings,  which  very  generally  abound  even  in  the  higheft  mountains,  fome 
are  medicinal,  and  are  faid  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  diforders  peculiar  to  the 
climate.  The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  is  found  in  the  eaftern  parhh  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  fame  of  it  has  created  a  village  in  its  neighbourhood,  v/hich  is 
called  the  Bath.  The  water  flows  out  of  a  rocky  mountain  about  a--  mile  diftant, 
and  is  too  hot  to  admit  a  hand  being  held  underneath  :  a  thermometer  on  Fahren- 
heit's fcale,  being  immerfed  in  a  glafs  of  this  water,  immediately  rofe  to  123°.  It 
is  fulphureeus,  and  has  been  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  that  dreadful  difeafe  of 
the  climate,  called  the  dry  belly-ach.  There  are  other  fprings,  both  fulphureous 
and  chalybeate,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,— of  v^diich  however  the  properties 
are  but  little  known  to  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

Ores.]  In  many  parts  of  Jamaica  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  metals;  and 
it  is  aflerted  by  Blome  and  other  early  writers,  that  the  Spanifli  inhabitants  had 
mines  both  of  filver  and  copper  :  but,  admitting  the  fa£l:,.the  induftry  of  the  pre- 
fent  poffefl^brs  is  perhaps  more  profitably  exerted  on  the  furface  ot  the  earth,  than 
by  digging  into  its  bowels.  A  lead  mine  was  indeed  opened  fome  years  ago,  near 
to  the  Hope  eftate  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Andrew;  and  it  is  faid,  there  was  no  want 
of  ore  :  but  the  high  price  of  labour,  or  other  caufes,  compelled  the  proprietors  to 
relinquiffi  their  projed. 

Vegetable  productions.]  Of  the  moft  important  of  the  prefent  natural 
produftions,  as  fugar,  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  &;c.  we  have  already  treated,  in  the 
general  account  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ftiall  only  fubjoin  a  few  obfervations  on 
the  vegetable  clafles  of  inferior  order,  which,  though  not  of  equal  commercial  im- 
portance with  the  preceding  ones,  are  equally  neceflary  to  the  comfort  and  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  reader  is  inclined  to*  botanical  refearches,  he  is 
referred  to  the  voluminous  colleftions  of  Sloane  and  Browne. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  grain  cultivated  in  this  ifland  are — ift,  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  v/hich  commonly  produces  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  fometimes  three :  it 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  when  there  is  rain,  and  it  yields,  according  to  the  foil, 
from  fifteen  to  forty  bufliels  the  acre.  2dly,  Guinea  corn,  which  produces  but  one 
crop  in  the  year:  it  is  planted  in  the  month  of  September,  and  gathered  in  Janu- 
ary following,  yielding  from  thirty  to  fixty  buffiels  an  acre.  3dly,  Various  kinds 
of  calavances  (a  fpecies  of  pea) ;  and  laftly,  rice,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  the  litu- 
ation  for  its  growth  being  deemed  unhealthy,  and  the  labour  of  negroes  commonly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  articles  that  yield  greater  profit. 

This  ifland  abounds  likewife  with  diff'erent  kinds  of  grafs,  both  native  and  extra.- 
neous,  of  excellent  quality  ;  of  the  firft  is  made  exceeding  good  hay,  but  not  in 
great  abundance,  this  method  of  hufl^andry  being  prafilifed  only  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  is  the  lefs  neceflary,  as  the  inhabitants  are  happily  accommo- 
dated with  two  diflTerent  kinds  of  artificial  grafs,  both  extrernely  valuable,  and  yield- 
ing great  profuflon  of  food  for  cattle.    The  firft  is  an  aquatic  plant,  called  Scofs 
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^rafs,  which,  though  generally  fuppofed  to  be  an  exotic,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
grows  fpontaneouily  in  moft  of  the  fwamps  and  moraffes  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It 
rifes  to  live  or  fix  feet  in  height,  with  long  fucculent  joints,  and  is  of  very  quick 
vegetation.  From  a  fingle  acre  of  this  plant,  five  horfes  may  be  maintained  a 
whole  year,  allowing  fifty-fix  pounds  of  grafs  a  day  to  each. 

The  other  kind,  called  Guinea-gra'fs,  may  be  confidered  as  next  to  the  fugar~ 
cane  in  point  of  importance,  as  moft  of  the  grazing  and  breeding  farms,  or  pens, 
throughout  the  ifland,  were  originally  created,  and  are  ftill  fupported  chiefly  by 
means  of  this  invaluable  herbage.  Hence  the  plenty  of  horned  cattle  both  for  the 
butcher  and  planter,  which  is  fuch,  that  few  markets  in  Europe  furnifli  beef  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  or  of  better  quahty,  than  thofe  of  Jamaica.  Perhaps  the  fettlement 
of  moft  of  the  north-fide  parifiies  is  wholly  owing  to  the  introduftion  of  this  ex- 
cellent grafs,  which  happened  by  accident  about  fifty  years  ago, — the  feeds  having 
been  brought  from  th-e  Coaft  of  Guinea,  as  food  for  fome  birds  which  were  pre- 
fented  to  Mr.  Ellis,  chief  juftice  of  the  ifland.  Fortunately  the  birds  did  not  live 
to  confume  the  whole  ftock;  and  the  remainder  being  carelefsly  thrown  into  a 
fence,  grew  and  flouriflied  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  eagernefs  difplayed  bv 
the  cattle  to  reach  the  grafs  attracted  Mr.  Ellis's  notice,  and  induced  him  to  colleft 
and  propagate  the  feeds,  which  now  thrive  in  fome  of  the  moft  rocky  parts  of  the 
ifland,  beftowing  verdure  and  fertility  on  lands  which  otherwife  would  not  be  worth 
cultivation. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  kitchen-garden  produce,  as  edible  roots  and  pulfe,  which 
are  known  in  Europe,  thrive  alfo  in  the  mountains  of  this  ifland  ;  and  the  markets 
of  Kingfton  and  Spanifli-town  are  fupplied  with  cabbages,  lettuce,  carrots,  turnips, 
par^ips,  artichokes,  kidney-beans,  green-peas,  afparagus,  and  various  forts  of  Euro- 
pean herbs,  in  the  utmoft  abundance.  Some  of  them,  as  the  firft  three,  are  of  fupe- 
^rior  flavour  to  the  fame  kinds  produced  in  Englan-d.  However,  feveral  of  the  na- 
tive growths,  efpecially  the  chocho,  ochra,  lima-bean,  and  Indiau-kale,  are  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  efculent  vegetables  of  Europe.  The  other  indigenous 
produclions  of  this  clafs  are  plantains,  bananas,  yams  of  feveral  varieties,  calalue 
(a  fpecies  of  fpinach),  eddoes,  caflavi,  and  fweet  potatoes.  A  mixture  of  thefe, 
ftewed  with  faked  fifli  or  falted  meat  of  any  kind,  and  highly  feafoned  with  Cayenne- 
pepper,  is  a  favourite  olio  among  the  negroes.  For  bread,  an  unripe  roafted  plan- 
tain is  an  excellent  fubftitute,  and  univerfally  preferred  to  it  by  the  negroes  and 
moft  of  the  native  whites.  It  may  in  truth  be  called  the  ftaff  of  life  to  the  former  • 
many  thoufand  acres  being  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  their, 
daily  fupport. 

Of  the  more- elegant  fruits,  the  variety  is  equalled  only  by  their  excellence.  Per- 
haps no  country  on  earth  affords  fo  magnificent  a  deflert ;  and  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing were  fpontaneoufly  beftowed  on  the  ifland  by  the  power  of  nature  : — the  anana 
or  pine-apple,  tamarind,  papaw,  guava,  fweet-fop  of  two  fpecies,  cafliew-apple, 
cuftard-apple  (a  fpecies  of  chirimoya),  cocoa-nut,  ftar-apple,  grenadilla,  avocado- 
pear,  hog-plum  and  its  varieties,  pindal-nut,  nefberry,  mammee,  mammee  fapota, 
Spanifli-goofberry,  prickly  pear,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  For  the  orange,  Seville 
and  China,  the  lemon,  lime,  fliaddock  and  its  nmuerous  fpecies,  the  vine,  melon,' fig, 
and  pomegranate,  the  Weft  Indian  Iflands  were  probably  indebted  to  their  Spanilh 
invaders.  Excepting  the  peach,  the  ftrawberry,  and  a  fev/  of  the  grov/ths  of  Euro- 
pean orchards,  v.-hich,  however,  attain  to  no  great  perfeftion  unlets  in  the  higheft 
mountains,  the  rofe-apple,  genipe,  and  fome  others  of  no  great  value,  Englilh  in- 
duftry  had  not  added  much  to  the  catalogue  until  within  tlie  laft  twenty  years. 
' Ghief  TOWNS,  &c.]    The  ifland  of  Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
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•  which  are  named  Middlefex,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall.  The  county  of  Middlefex  is 
compofed  of  eight  pariflies,  one  town,  and  thirteen  villages.  The  town  is  that  of 
St.  Jago-de-la-Vega,  or  Spanish-town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  Moft  of  the  vil- 
lages of  this  and  the  other  counties  are  hamlets  of  no  great  account,  fituated  at 
Ihe  different  harbours  and  fliipping-places,  and  fupported  by  the  traffic  carried  on 
there.  St.  Jago-de-la-Vegn  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  nverCoIpre,  about  fix  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  contains  between  five  and  fix  hundred  houfes,  and  about  five 
thoufand  inhabitants,  including  free  people  of  colour.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  who  is  accommodated  with  a  fuperb  palace;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  legiflature  is  convened,  and  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  fu- 
prenie  court  of  judicature  are  held. 

Kingston,  in  tlie  county  of  Surry,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  a  beautiful 
harbour,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1693,  when  repeated  defolations  by  earth- 
quake and  fire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port-Royal.  It  contains  one  thou- 
sand fix  hundred  and  fixty-five  houfes,  befidcs  negro-huts  and  warehoufes.  The 
number  of  white  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1788,  was  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  ;  of  free  people  of  colour,  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty ;  of 
flaves,  fixteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ;  total  number  of  inhabitants,  of 
all  complexions  and  conditions,  twenty-fix  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy- 
eight.  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade  and  opulence.  Mrvij  of  the  houfes  in  the  upper 
part  or  the  tov/n  are  extremely  magnificent ;  and  the  markets  for  butchers'  meat, 
turtle,  fiOi,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  Sec.  are  inferior  to  none.  1  can  add  too, 
fays  Mr.  Edwards,  from  the,  information  of  a  learned' and  ingenious  friend  who 
kept  corapa.ative  regifters  of  mortality,  that  fince  the  farrounding  country  has  been 
cleared  of  wood,  this  town  is  found  to  be  as  healthful  as  any  in  Europe.  m 

PoiiT-ROYAL,  onco  a  place  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  importance  in  the  Wefi: 
Indies,  is  now  reduced,  by  repeated  calamities,  to  three  fireets,  a  few  lanes,  and, 
about  two  hundred  houfes.  It  contains  however  the  royal  navy-yard,  for  heaving 
down  and  refitting  the  king's  fnips  ;  the  navy-hofpital,  and  barracks  for  a  regiment 
of  foldiers.  The  fortifications  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  vie  in  ftrength  with 
any  fortrefs  in  the  king  s  dominions.  Cornwall  contains  five  pariflies,  three  towns, 
and  fix  villages. 

Ch  URCH  LIVINGS.]  i hc  tVi/ciity  pariihes  into  which  the  iOand  is  divided  con- 
tain cigiVicen  churches  and  chapels,  and  each,parifli  is  provided  with  a  re£lor,  and 
other  church  ofiicers  :  the  rctlors'  livings,  the  prefentation  to  which  refts  with  the 
governor  or  c mmander  in  chief,  are  feverally  as  follows,  viz.  St.  Catherine,  300I. 
per  annum  ;  Kiiigfton,  St.  Thomas  in  the  Eaft,  Clarendon,  and  Wefiimoreland,  250I. 
per  annum  ;  St.  David,  St.  George,  and. Portland,  lool.  per  annum;  all  the  reft 
200 1.  per  aniTum.  Thefe  funis  are  paid  in  lieu  of  tythes,  by  the  church-wardens  of 
the  fe\'eral  pi  uVics  refpectively,  from  the  amount,  of  taxes,  levied  by  the  veftries,  on 
the  ini  abi.a  Its.  Each  pariih  builds  and  repairs  a  parfonage-houfe,  or  allows  the 
re£lor  50  .  per  annum  in  lieu  of  one  ;  befides  which,  many  of  the  livings  have  glebe- 
Jands  ot  very  conliderable  value  annexed  to  them,  as  the  pariih  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  altogether  is  valued  ai  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum. 

Judicature.]  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature  for  the  whole  iiland  (-com- 
monly calicd  the  Grand  Court,  as  polfelfing  iimilar  jurifdiftion  in  this  countuy  to  ■ 
that  . of  the  feveral  courts  of  Ling's  oench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer,.in  Great 
Britain)  is  held  in  the  tow,n  of  :-L  Jago-de  la- Vega,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
MiddiefeXj  011  the  iaft  l  uefday  ol  each  of  the'months  of- February,  May,  Auguft, 
and  N(  veriiber,  in  every  year,  in  this  court,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  iiland  prelides, 
Tv'hofe  faku')'  is  only  120I.  but  die  perquiiiies  arifing  from  the  ofiice  make  it  worth 
9  about 
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■about  ^5000!.  per  annum.  The  affiflant  judges  are  gentlemen  of  the  ifland,  com- 
monly planters,  who  receive  neither  lalary  nor  reward  of  any  kind  for  their  attend- 
ance. Three  judges  muft  be  prefent  to  conftitute  a  court;  and  "each  term  is  li- 
mited in  duration  to  three  weeks.  From  this  court,  if  the  matter  in  difpute  in  a 
civil  atlion  be  for  a  fum  of  300 1.  fterliiigor  upwards,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor 
and  council,  as  a  court  of  error;  if  fentence  of  death  be  pafled  for  felony,  the  ap- 
peal is  to  the  governor  alone. 

Afiize  courts  are  alfo  held  every  three  months,  in  Kingfton,  for  the  county  of 
Surry,  and  in  Savanna-la-Mar,  for  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Governor,  and  other  -great  officers.]  The  governor,  or  commander  in 
chief,  is  chancellor  by  his  office,  and  prelides  folely  in  that  high  department,  which 
is  adminiftered  with  great  form  and  folemnity:  He  is  alfo  the  fole  ordinary  for  the 
probate  of  wills,  and  granting  letters  of  adminiftration.  Froin  the  firft  of  thefe 
offices," he  derives  extenfive  authority,  and  from  the  latter,  conliderable  emolu- 
ment. 

As  appendages  of  the  fupreme  court,  the  feveral  great  offices,  viz  the  office  of 
enrolments,  or  fecretary  of  the  ifland,  provoft  marflial-general,  clerk  of  the  court 
(or  prothonotary,  cuftos  brevium,  8cc.)  are  held  and  fituated  in  Spanilh-town. 

Legislature.]  1  he  legiflature  of  Jamaica  is  compofed  of  the  captain-general, 
or  commander  in  chief,  of  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  confifting  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  and  a  houfe  of  aflembly,  containing  forty-three  members,  who  are 
elecled  by  the  free-holders,  viz.  three  for  the  feveral  towns  and  pariflies  of  St.  Jago- 
de-la- Vega,  Kingfton,  and  Port-royal,  and  two  for  each  of  the  other  pariflies.  I'iie 
qualification  required  in  the  eleftor  is,  a  freehold  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  in  the 
pari^li  where  the  eleftion  is  made ;  and,  in  the  reprefentative,  a  landed  freehold  of 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  any  part  of  the  ifland,  or  a  perfonal  eftate  of 
three  thoufand  pounds.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  general  aflembly,  they  copy,  as 
near  as  local  circumftances  will  admit,  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  all 
their  bills  (thofe  of  a  private  nature  excepted)  have  the  force  of  laws  as  foon  as  the 
governor's  aflent  is  obtained.  The  power  of  rejettion  however  is  ftili  referved  to 
the  crown ;  but  until  the  royal  difapprobation  is  flgnifled,  the  laws  are  valid. 

Population.]  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  complexions  and  con^ 
-ditions  may  be  ftated  as  follows  : 

Whites           .          _          _  30,000 

Freed  negroes  and  people  of  colour  10,000 

Maroons          -          -  1,400 

Tsfegro  flaves           -           -  250,000 

Total       -  291,400 


Trade.]  The  trade  of  this'iHand  will  beft  appear  by  the  quantity  of  fliipping 
and  the  number  of  feamen  to  which  it  gives  employment,  an,d  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  its  exports.  Ihe  following  is  an  account,  from  the  books  of  the  infpetlor- 
general  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  number  of  veflels  of  all  kinds,  their  regiftered  ton- 
nage, and  number  of  men,  which  cleared  from  the  feveral  ports  of  entry  in  Jamaica, 
in  the  year  1787,  exclufive  of  coafting  floops,  wherries,  &c.  viz. 
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Number  of  veffels. 

For  Great  Britain 

242 

63.471 

7.748 

Ireland 

10 

1,231 

cti 

American  States 

TOO/IT 

802 

Britifh  American  Colonies 

66 

6.133 

449 

Foreign  Weft  Indies 

22 

1.903 

Africa          _          -  . 

I 

109 

8 

-  Total 

474 

85,888 

9.344 

It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that,  as  many  of  the  veffels  clearing  for  America 
and  the  foreign  Weft  Indies  make  two  or  more  voyages  in  the  year,  it  is  ufual,  in 
computing  the  real  number  of  thofe  veffels,  their  tonnage,  and  men,  to  deduft  one 
third  from  the  official  number.  With  this  correction,  the  total  to  all  parts  is  400- 
veffels,  containing  78,862  tons,  navigated  by  8,845  nien.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
infpedor-generars  account  of  the  Jamaica  exports,  between  the  5th  of  January, 
1787,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1788  ;  the  total  of  which,  in  fugar,  rum,  melaffes, 
pimento,  coffee,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  cacao,  tobacco,  mahogany,  logwood, 
and  raifcellaneous  articles,  amounted  to  2,136,4421.  17s.  3d. 

The  general  account  of  imports  into  Jamaica,  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Africa,  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  America,  the  United  States,  Madeira  and  Teneriffe, 
and  the  Foreign  Weft  Indies,  as  nearly  as  could  be  eftimated,  amounted  to 
1,496,2321.  5s.  4d. 

Barbadoes.]  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  13°  10' north  latitude,  and  in  longi- 
tude 59°  weft  from  London.  It  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen 
in  breadth,  and  contains  106,470  acres  of  land,  moft  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
The  foil  in  the  low  lands  is  black,  fomewhat  reddifli  in  the  fliallow  parts ;  on  the 
hills,  of  a  chalky  m.arl,  and  near  the  fea  generally  fandy.  Of  this  variety  of  foil,  the 
black  mould  is  beft  fuited  for  the  cukivation  of  the  cane,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
manure,  has  given  as  great  returns  of  fugar,  in  favourable  feafons,  as  any  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  prime  lands  of  St.  Kitt's  excepted. 

That  the  foil  of  this  ifland  is  to  a  great  degree  naturally  fertile,  we  muft  neceffarily 
admit,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  accounts  which  are  tranfmitted  down  to  us  of  its 
ancient  population  and  opulence.  We  are  affured,  that  about  the  year  1670, 
Barbadoes  could  boaft  of  fifty  thoufand  white,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  black  inhabitants,  whofe  labours,  it  is  faid,  gave  employment  to  fixty  thou- 
fand tons  of  flipping       I  fuppofe  that  this  account  is  much  exaggerated. 

In 


*  The  earliefl:  planters  in  Barbadoes  were  icme- 
times  reproached  with  the  gnilt  of  'forcing  or  de- 
coying into  flavery  the  Indians  of  the  neighbouring 
continent.  The  hiftory  of  Inkle  ^.nd  Yarico,  which 
the  Speftator  has  recorded  for  the  deteftation  of  man- 
kind, took  its  rife  in  this  ifland  ;  but  happily  this 
-fpecies  of  flavery  has  been  long  fmce  aboliflied  : 
and  perhaps  fuch  of  my  readers  as- have  fympathifed 
with  the  unfortunate  Yarico,  may  not  be  lorry  to 
hear  that  flie  bore  her  misfortunes  with  greater 
philofophy  than  they  have  hithjerto  fancied.  The 
ftory  was  firft  related  by  Ligon,  v.'ho  (after  praifmg 


poor  Yarico's  excellent  complexion,  which,  he  fays, 
was  a  "bright  bay,"  and  her  "  fmall  brealls,  with 
"  nipples  of  porphyrie,")  obferves,  that  "  flie 
"  chanc't  afterwards  to  be  with  child  by  a  Chriftian 
"  fervant,  and  being  very  great,  walked  down  to  a 
"  woode,  in  which  was  a  pond  of  water,  and  there, 
"  by  the  fide  of  the  pond,  brought  herfelfe  a-bed, 
"  and  in  three  hours  came  home  with  the  child  in 
"  her  arms,  a  lufly  boy,  frolicke  and  lively."  The 
crime  of  Inkle,  the  merchant,  however,  admits  of 
no  palliation ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear 
Abbe  Raynal  (willing  to  improve  upon  Addifon) 

afcribe' 
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In  17S6,  the  numbers  were  fixteen  tlioufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-feven  whites, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  free  people  of  colour,  and  fixty-lwo  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  negroes. 

Their  commerce  confifts  in  the  fame  articles  as  formerly,  viz.  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  though  they  deal  in  them  to  .lefs  extent.  Their  capital  is  Bridgetown, 
where  the  governor  refides,  whofe  employment  is  faid  to  be  worth  5000].  per 
annum.  They  have  a  college,  founded  and  well  endowed  by  colonel  Codrington, 
who  was  a  native  of  this  ifland.  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  has  fuffered  much 
by  hurricanes,  fires,  and  the  plague.  On  the  loth  of  Odober,  1780,  a  dreadful 
hurricane  occafioned  vaft  devaftation  in  Barbadoes  :  great  numbers  of  the  houfes 
were  deftroyed  ;  not  one  houfe  on  the  ifland  was  wholly  free  from  damage  ;  many 
perfons  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  and  great  numbers  were  driven 
into  the  fea  and  there  periflied. 

St.  Christopher's.]  This  ifland,  commonly  called  by  the  failors  St.  Kitt's, 
is  fituated  in  63°-i7'  weft  longitude,  and  ij°-is'  north  latitude,  about  14  leagues 
from  Antigua ;  and  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  feven  broad.  It  has  its  name  from 
the  famous  Chriftopher  Columbus,  w^ho  difcovered  it  for  the  Spaniards.  That  na- 
tion, however,  abandoned  it  as  unworthy  of  their  attention  ;  and  in  i6z6,  it  was 
fettled  by  the  French  and  Englifh  conjunftly ;  but  entirely  ceded  to  us  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  It  contains  43,726  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  17,000. acres 
are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  4000  to  pafturage.  As  fugar  is  the 
only  commodity  of  any  account  that  is  raifed,  except  provifions  and  a  little  cotton, 
it  is  probable  that  nearly  one  half  the  whole  ifland  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
interior  part  of  the  country  confifts  indeed  of  many  rugged  precipices  and  barren 
mountains.  Of  thefe,  the  loftieft  is  Mount  Mifery  (evidently  a  decayed  volcano), 
which  rifes  3,71 1  feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  the  fea.  Nature,  however,  has 
made  abundant  amends  for  the  fterility  of  the  mountains,  by  the  fertility  flie  has 
beftowed  upon  the  plains.  No  part  of  the  Weft  Indies  poffefles  even  the  fame 
fpecies  of  foil  that  is  found  in  St.  Chriftopher's.  It  is  in  general  a  dark  grey  loam, 
fo  light  and  porous  as  to  be  penetrable  by  the  flighteft  application  of  the  hoe  ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  the  produftion  of  fubterraneous  fires,  the  black  ferruginous 
pumice  of  naturalifts,  finely  incorporated  with  a  pure  loam,  or  virgin  mould.  The 
under  ftratum  is  gravel,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Clay  is  no  where  found, 
except  at  a  confiderable  height  in  the  mountains. 

By  what  procefs  of  nature  the  foil  now  mentioned  becomes  more  efpecially  fuit- 
ed  to  the  produ£f  ion  of  fugar  than  any  other  in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  is  not  within  our 
province  to  explain  ;  the  circumftance  however  is  unqueftionable.  Canes,  planted 
in  particular  fpots,  have  been  known  to  yield  8000  lbs.  of  Mufcovado  fugar  from  a 
fingle  acre.  One  gentleman,  in  a  favourable  feafon,  made  6,400  lbs.  or  four  hogf- 
heads  of  i6cwt.  each,  per  acre,  on  an  average  return  of  his  whole  crop.  It  is  not 
however  pretended  that  the  greateft  part,  or  even  a  very  large  proportion,  of  the 
cane  land  throughout  the  ifland  is  equally  prddudlive. 

In  this  ifland,  as  in  Jamaica,  the  jurifdi£tion  of  both  the  king's  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas  centres  in  one  fuperior  court,  wherein  juftice  is  adminiftered  by  a  chief 
juftice  and  four  puifne  judges.  The  chief  is  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  the  others 
by  the  governor,  in  the  king's  name ;  and  they  all  hold  their  commiflions  during 

-afcribe  to  it  an  intended  revolt  of  all  the  negroes  in  been  carried  into  efFeft.    The  Hljloire  PhUofiiphique 

Barbadoes,  who,  as  he  afTerts,  nioved  by  indignation  has  a  thoufand  beauties ;  but,  in  point  of  hJftorical 

at  Inkle's  monftrous  cruelty,  vowed,  with  one  ac-  accuracy,  it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  IH iftory  of 

■cord,  the  deftruftion  of  all  the  whites ;  but  their  Robinfon  Crufoe. 
plot  was  difcovered  the  night  before  it  was  to  have 

S  pleafare. 
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pleafure.    The  office  of  chief  judge  is  worth  about  600  1,  per  annum.    The  emolu 
ments  of  the  afliftant  judges  are  trifling. 

The  prefent  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  computed  at  4000,  and  taxes  are 
levied  on  26,000  negroes  j  and  there  are  about  300  blacks  and  mulattoes  of  free 
condition. 

In  February,  1782,  St.  Chriftopher's  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  reftored  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Anticua.]  Situated  in  61°  weft  longitude,  and  17°  north  latitude,  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  near  20  miles  over  every  way.  It  is  about  20  leagues  to  the  eailward 
of  St.  Clvnflophcr's,  and  was  difcovered  at  the  fame  time  with  that  ifland,  by  Co- 
lumbus himfelf  who  named  it,  from  a  church  in  Seville,  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua.. 
Antigua  is  upwards  of  50  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  59,838  acres  of 
land,  of  which  about  34,000  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  paftur- 
age  annexed:  its  other  principal  fiaples  are  cotton-wo.ol  and  tobacco j  and  they 
raife,  in  favourable  years,  great  quantities  of  provifions. 
,  In  1774,  the  white  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  fexes  were  2,590  ;  and  the  enflaved 
negroes  37,808.  The  legiOature  of  Antigua  is  compofed  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  a  council  of  twelve  members,  and  an  affembly  of  twenty-five ;  and  it  is  very 
much  to  its  honour,  that  it  prefented  the  firft  example  to  the  fifter  iflands,  of  a 
melioration  of  the  crimjinal  law  refpefting  negro  flaves,  by  giving  the  accufed 
party  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury,  and  allowing,  in  the  cafe  of  capital  conviftions, 
four  days  between  the  time  of  fentence  and  execution :  ' and  it  is  ftill  more  to  the 
honour  of  Antigua,  that  its  inhabitants  have  encouraged,  in  a  particular  manner, 
the  laudable  endeavours  of  certain  pious  men,  who  have  undertaken,  from  the 
pureft  and  beft  motives,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  and  lead  them  into 
the  knowledge  of  religious  truth.  In  the  report  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
council  on  the  Oave-trade,  is  an  account  of  the  labours  of  the  fbciety  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Unitas  Fratmm  (commonly  called  Moravians),  in  this  truly  glorious 
purfuit ;  from  which  it  appears  that  their  condu6t  in  this  bufinefs  difplays  fuch 
found  judgment,  breathes  fuch  a  fpirit  of  genuine  chriftianity,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  fuch  eminent  fuccefs,  as  to  entitle  its  brethren  and  miflionaries  to  the 
moft  favourable  reception  from  every  man  whom  the  accidents  of  fortune  have 
invefted  with  power  over  the  poor  Africans,  and  who  believes  (as  it  is  hoped  every 
planter  believes)  that  they  are  his  fellow-creatures,  and  of  equal  importance  with 
himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  an  all-feeing  and  impartial  governor  of  the  univerfe. 

The  number  of  converted  negro  flaves  under  the  care  of  the  brethren,  at  the  end. 
of  the  year  1787,  was. 


In  Antigua,  exaftly       -     .  -       -  _       _  $A^5 

In  St.  Kitt's,  a  new  m<iffion      -  80 

In  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  about      -       -  -       -  100 

In  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  a^d  St.  Jan,  about  -  10,000 

In  Surinam,  about  '      -       -       _       _  _       _  ^oo 

Still  living  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  Surinam  -       -  16,045 


as  nearly  as  can  be  afcertained  from  the  lateft  accounts. 

It  has  one  of  the  beft  haYbours  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  its  capital,  St.  John's,  before 
the  fire  in  1769,  was  large  and  wealthy,  and  is  the  ordinary  feat  of  the  governor  of 
the  Leeward  iflands. 


Nevis.] 
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Nevis.]  This  beautiful  little  fpot  is  nothing  more  than  a  fingle  mountain, 
riling  like  a  cone  in  an  eafy  afcent  from  the  fea  ;  the  circumference  of  its  bafe  not 
exceedins:  eieht  Englilh  leajjues.  It  is  believed  that  Columbus  bellowed  on  it  the 
appellation  of  Nicves,  or  T/ie  Snozvs,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  mountam  of  the 
fame  name  in  Spain;  but  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjefture,  that  on  thofe  days  a 
white  fmoke  was  feen  to  ilTue  from  the  fummit  which,  at  a  diftance,  had  a  fnow- 
like  appearance,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  thence.  That  the  illand  was 
produced  by  feme  volcanic  explolion  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  there  is  a  hollow, 
or  crater,  near  the  fummit  ftill  vifible,  which  contains  a  hot  fpring,  flrongly  im- 
pregnated with  fulphur  ;  and  fulphur  is  frequently  found  in  fubllance  in  the 
neighbouring  gullies  and  cavities  of  the  earth. 

The  government,  in  the  abfence  of  the  governor-general,  is  adminiftered  by  the 
prefident  of  the  council.  Ihis  board  is  compofed  of  the  preiident  and  lix  other 
members.  The  houfe  of  affembly  confifls  of  fifteen  reprefentatives ;  three  for  each 
parifli. 

The  adminiflratlon  of  common  law  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  chief  juftice  and 
two  affiftant  judges,  and  there  is  an  office  for  the  regiifry  of  deeds.  Ihe  prefeot 
number  of  white  inhabitants  is  Hated  not  to  exceed  fix  hundred,  while  the  negroes  ' 
amount  to  about  ten  thoufand ;  a  difproportion  which  necelfarily  converts  all  fuch 
white  men  as  are  not  exempted  by  age  and  decrepitude,  into  a  well  regulated 
militia,  among  which  there  is  a  troop  confifting  of  fifty  horfe,  well  mounted  and 
accoutred.    Englifli  forces,  on  the  Britifh  eftablifliment,  they  have  none. 

MoNTSERRAT.]  Of  this  little  ifland,  neither  the  extent  nor  the  importance  de- 
mands a  very  copious  difcnlhon.  It  was  difcovered  at  the  fame  time  with  St, 
Chriftopher's,  and  derived  its.  name  from  a  fuppofed  refemblance  which  Columbus 
perceived  in  the  face  of  the  country,  to  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name  near  Barce- 
lona. 

Barbuda.]  Situated  in  i7"'-49'  north  latitude,  6i°-5o' weft  longitude,  35  miles 
north  of  Antigua,  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  is  fertile,  and  has  a 
good  road  for  Ihipplng,  but  no  dire£t  trade  with  England.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  hulbandry,  and  raifing  frelh  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ifles.  It  belongs  to  the  Codrington  family,  and  the  inhabitants  amount  to 
about  1500. 

Anguilla.]  Situated  in  18°  north  latitude,  60  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  This  ifland  is  perfeftly  level,  and  the 
climate  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Jamaica.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  nu- 
merous, apply  themfelves  to  huibandry,  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

Dominica.]  Situated  in  16°  north  latitude,  and  62°  Weft  longitude,  lies  about 
half  way  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico.  It  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in 
breadth  :  it  received  its  name  from  being  difcovered  by  Columbus  on  a  Sunday. 
The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  thin,  and  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cotton  than  fu- 
gar ;  but  the  fides  of  the  hills  bear  the  fineft  trees  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  ifland 
is  well  fupplied  with  rivulets  of  fine  water.  The  French  have  always  oppofed  our 
fettling  here,  becaufe  it  muft  cut  off  their  communication,  in  the  time  of  vv^ar,  be- 
tween Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  However,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1703,  it 
was  ceded  in  exprefs  terms  to  the  Englifti ;  but  we  have  derived  little  advantage 
from  this  conqueft,  the  ifland  being,  till  lately,  no  better  than  a  harbour  for  the 
natives  of  the  other  Caribbeesj  who,  being  expelled  their  own  fettlements,  took 

6  I  refuge 
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refuge  here.  But,  on  account  of  its  fituation  between  the  principal  French  iflands, 
and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  being  one  of  the  mod  capacious  in  tlie  Weft  Indies,  it 
has  been  judged  expedient  to  form  Dominica  into  a  government  of  itfelf,  and  to 
declare  it  a  free  port.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1778,  but  was  reftored  again 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  peace. 

■  The  legiflative  authority  of  this  ifland  is  vefted  in  the  commander  in  chief,  a 
council  of  twelve  gentlemen,  and  an  affembly  of  nineteen  members  *.  Dominica 
contains  186,436  acres  of  land,  and  is  divided  into  ten  pariflies.  The  town  of 
Rofeau  is  at  prefent  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  is  fituated  in  the  parifli  of  St. 
George,  being  about  feven  leagues  from  Prince  Rupert's  Bay ;  it  is  on  a  point  of 
land  on  the  fouth-v/eft  fide  of  the  ifiand,  which  forms  two  bays,  viz.  Woodbridge's 
Bay  to  the  north,  and  Charlotteville  Bay  to  the  fo-uthward. 

This  iOand  contains  many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interfperfed  with  fine 
valleys ;  and  in  general  they  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  con- 
tain unextinguiflied  volcanos,  which  frequently  difcharge  vaft  quantities  of  burning 
fulphur.  From  thefe  mountains  alfo  iffue  fprings  of  hot  water.,  fome  of  which  are 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  great  virtue  in  the  cafe  of  tropical  diforders.  In  fome  places 
the  water  is  laid  to  be  hot  enough  to  coagulate  an  egg,. 

Dominica  is  well  watered,  there  being  upwards  of  thirty-five  fine  rivers  in  the 
ifland,  befides  a  great  number  of  rivulets.  The  foil  in  moft  of  the  interior  country 
is  a  light  brown  coloured  mould,  and  appears  to  have  been  waflied  from  the  moun- 
tains. Towards  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  many  of  the  vallies,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  native  earth,  and  feems  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  articles  of 
Weft  Indian  produce.  The  under  ftratum  is  in  fome  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay, 
in  moll  places  very  ftrong. 

St.  Vincent.]  Situated  in  13°  north  latitude,  and  6i°  weft  longitude,  ^o  miles 
north-weft  of  Barbadoes,  30  miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about  24  miles  in  length, 
and  18  in  breadth. 

St.  Vincent's  contains  about  84,000  acres,  which  are  every  where  well  watered, 
"but  the  country  is  very  generally  mountainous  and  rugged  ;  the  intermediate  vallies, 
however,  are  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  the  foil  confifting  chiefly  of  a  fine  mould,  com- 
pofed  of  fand  and  clay,  well  adapted  for  fugar.  The  extent  of  country  at  prefent 
pofleflTed  by  Britifti  fubjeds  is  23,605  acres,  and  about  as  much  more  is  fuppofed  to 
be  held  by  the  Charaibes  or  Caribbeans.  All  the  remainder  is  thought  to  be  in- 
capable of  cultivation  or  improvement. 

The  ifland,  or  rather  the  Britiflr  territory  within  it,  is  divided  into  five  pariflies,  of 
which  only  one  was  provided  with  a  church,  and  that  was  blown  down  in  the  hur- 
ricane of  1780  ;  whether  it  is  rebuilt  we  are  not  informed.  There  is  one  town  called 
Kingfton,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  and  the  feat  of  its  government,  and  three  villages 
that  bear  the  name  of  towns,  but  they  are  inconfiderable  hamlets,  confifting  each 
of  a  few  houfes  only. 

But  the  pubhc  eftablifliment  that  refiefts  the  greateft  honour  on  St.  Vincent's,  is 
its  celebrated  botanic  garden,  under  the  provident  and  well-diredled  care  of  Mr. 
Anderfon.  It  confifts  of  thirty  acres,  of  which  no  lefs  than  fixteen  are  in  high  cul- 
tivation, abounding  not  only  with  almoft  every  fpecies  of  the  vegetable  world, 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  beftowed  on  thefe  iflands  for  ufe  and  beauty,  for  food 
and  luxury,  but  alfo  with  many  valuable  exotics  from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  South 
America.    If  it  be  furpaffed  in  this  latter  refpe£t  by  the  magnificent  garden  of  Mr- 

*  The.  governor's  falary  is  i  aool,  fterlLng  per  annum,  cxclufive  of  his  fees  of  office. 
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Eait,  in  Jamaica,  it  claims  at  leaft  the  honour  of  feniority,  and  does  infinite  credit 
both  to  its  original  founders  and  prefent  diredors. 

In  the  frame  of  its  government  and  the  adminiftration  of  executive  juftice,  St. 
Vincent  feems  to  differ  in  no  refpe6l  from  Grenada.  The  council  confifts  of  tv^'elve 
members,  the  affemblv  of  feventeen.  The  governor's  falary  is  two  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  one  half  of  which  is  raifed  within  the  ifland,  the  other  half  is  paid  him  out 
of  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain. 

The  military  force  confifts  at  prefent  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  company 
of  artillery,  fent  from  England,  and  a  black  corps  raifed  in  the  country,  but  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  former,  on  the  Britiflr  eftablifliment,  and  receiving  no  additional 
pay  from  the  ifland.  The  militia  confifts  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  ferving  without 
pay  of  any  kind. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  appear,  by  the  lafl  returns  to  government,  to  be  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty  whites,  and  eleven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  ne2;roes. 

The  Charaibes,  or  Caribbeans  are  faid  to  have  been  treated  with  fo  much  injuftice 
and  barbarity,  after  this  ifland  came  into  pofleilion  of  the  Engiifli,  to  whom  it  was 
ceded  by  the  peace,  in  1763,  that  they  greatly  contributed  towards  enabling  the 
French  to  get  poffeffion  of  it  again  in  1779;  but  it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

Bread-fruit-tree  expedition.]  The  fliip  Providence,  captain  Bligh,  and 
the  AlTiftance  brig,  lieutenant  Portlock,  arrived  in  the  Weft  Indies  in  January, 
1793,  from  Otaheite,  with  many  hundreds  of  the  bread-fruit-trees,  and  other  valu- 
able plants.  Thefe  veffels  left  England  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1791,  and  arrived  at 
Otaheite  the  loth  of  April,  1792,  where  they  remained  till  the  19th  of  July.  They 
encountered  various  dangers  in  palling  through  the  before  unexplored  ftrait  between 
New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  which  they  found  full  of  rocks,  flioals,  and  fm all 
iflands,  inftead  of  being  clear  and  open  as  fuppofed,  and  laid  dov^n  in  charts.  It 
took  twenty-one  days  to  get  through  it,  which,  if  it  were  clear,  might  be  paffed  in 
two.  In  this  ftrait  the  Pandora  was  loft,  and  it  is  conje6lured  that  M.  de  la  Pey- 
roufe  there  periflied.  Three  hundred  bread-fruit  plants  were  landed  at  St.  Vincent 
in  the  latter  end  of  January,  1793,  in  excellent  order,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  dif- 
tributed  among  the  neighbouring  iflands.  The  remainder  of  the  plants,  amounting 
to  an  equal  number,  arrived  at  Jamaica  in  a  few  days  after,  of  which  an  allotment 
was  made  to  the  three  counties  in  the  iflands ;  to  the  county  of  Surry  83,  to  the 
county  of  Middlefex  83,  to  the  county  of  Cornwall  83. 

The  cultivation  of  thefe  valuable  exotics  will,  without  doubt,  in  a  courfe  of 
years,  leflfen  the  dependence  of  the  fugar  iflands  on  North  America,  for  food  and 
neceflaries ;  and  not  only  fuppiy  fubliftence  for  future  generations,  but  probably 
furnifli  frefh  incitements  of  induftry,  new  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  new  fub- 
jefts  of  commerce.  That  our  readers  may  be  fatisfied  that  this  benevolent  deiigii 
is  likely  to  anfwer  the  raoft  fanguine  wiflies  that  have  been  formed  of  it,  we  lhall 
clofe  this  account  with  an  extratt  of  a  letter  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  the  bo- 
tanic gardener  in  Jamaica,  dated  December,  1793.  "  All  the  trees  under  my 
"  charge  are  thriving  with  the  greateft  luxuriance.  Some  of  the  bread-fruit  are 
"  upwards  of  eleven  feet  high,  v»'ith  leaves  thirty-fix  inches  long;  and  my  fuccefs 
"  in  cultivating  them  has  exceeded  my  moft  fanguine  expeflations," 

•  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines.]  Grenada  is  fituate  i'2°  north  latitude,  and 
62°  w^eft  longitude,  about  thirty  leagues  fouth  weft  of  Barbadoes,  and  ahnoft  the 
fame  diftance  north  of  New  Andaluiia,  or  the  Spanifli  Main.  This  ifland  is  faid  lo 
be  30  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth.    Experience  has  proved,  that  the  foii  is 
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extremely  proper  for  producing  fagar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo;  and  upon  the- 
whole  it  carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  becoming  as  flouriihing  a  colony  as  any 
in  the  Well  Indies,  of  its  dimenfions.  A  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of 
the  illand,  fupplics  it  plentifully  with  fine  rivers,  which  adorn  and  fertilize  it.  Several 
bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  may  be  fortified  with  great 
advantage,  wliich  renders  it  very  convenient  for  fliipping;  and  it  is  not  fubject  to 
hurricanes.  St.  George's  Bay  has  a  fandy  bottom,  and  is  extremely  capacious,  but 
open.  In  its  harbour,  or  careening  place,  loo  large  vefiTels  maybe  moored  with 
perfect  fai'ety.  This  iiland  was  long  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars  between  the  native 
Indians  and  tlie  French,  during  which  this  handful  of  Caribbees  defended  them— 
felves  with  the  moft  refolute  bravery,  In  the  laft  wvlt  but  one,  when  Grenada  was 
attacked  by  the  Engiifli,  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  not  numerous,  were  fo 
amar'xd  at  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  that  they  loll  all  fpirit,  and 
funendered  without  m.aking  the  leaft;  oppofition;  and  the  full  property  of  this  ifland 
together  with  the  fmall  illands  on  the  north,  called  the  Grenadines,  which  yield  the 
fame  produce,  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britam  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763.  In  July  1779,  the  French  made  themfelves  mafters  of  this  ifland!,.  which-' 
was  rcitorcd  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

Grenada  appears  to  be  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  and  by  the  variety  as  well  as- 
excellence  of  its  returns,  feems  adapted  to  every  tropical  production.  The  exports 
of  the  year  1776,  from  Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  were  14,012,157  lbs.  of  Mufca- 
vado,  and  9,273,607  lbs.  of  clayed  fugar,  818,700  gallons  of  rum,  1,827,166  lbs. 
of  coffee,  457,719  lbs.  of  cacao,  91,943  lbs.  of  cotton,  27,638  lbs,  of  indigo,  and 
fome  fmaller  articles  ;  the  whole  of  which,  on  a  moderate  computation,  could  not 
be  worth  lefs  at  the  ports  of  (hipping  than  600,000  1.  -fl:erling,  excluding  freight,, 
duties,,  infurance,  and  other  charges.  It  deferves  to  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
fugar  was  the  produce  of  one  hundred  and  fix  plantations  only,  and  that  they  were 
worked  by  eighteen  thoufand  two  hundi'ed  and  ninety-three  negroes,  which  was 
therefore  rather  mare  than  one  hogfliead  of  mufcavado  fugar  of  fixteen  hundred 
Weight,  from  the  labour  of  each  negro,  old  and  young,  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  that  commodity ;  a  prodigious  return,  equalled  perhaps  by  no  other  Britifli  ifland 
in  the  W efl:  Indies,  St.  Chriftopher's  excepted. 

The  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  chancellor,  ordinary,  and  vice-admiral, 
and  prefides  folely  in  the  courts  of  chancery  and  ordinary  as  in  Jamaica..  His. 
falary  is  3,2001.  currency  per  annum  *. 

The  council  of  Grenada  confifi:s  of  twelve  members,  and  the  afiembly  of  twenty- 
iix.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  funflions  of  both  thefe  branches  of  the  legiflature, 
are  the  fame,  and  exercifed  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  council 
and  affembly  in  Jamaica. 

The  law  courts  in  Grenada,  befides  thofe  of  chancery  and  ordinary,  are  ift.  The- 
court  of  grand  feffions  of 'the  peace,  held  twice  a  year,  viz.  in.  March  and  Sep- 
tember. 2dly,  The  court  of  common  pleas*.  3dly,  The  court  of  exchequer.. 
4th]y,  The  court  of  admiralty,  for  trial  of  all  prize  caufes  of  capture  from  ene- 
rnics^  in  war,  and  of  revenue  feifures-  in  peace  or  war.  There  is  one  judge  o£~ 
admiralty  and  one  furrogate.  Laftly,  The  governor  and  council  compofe  a; 
court  of  error,  as  in  Jamaica,  for  trying  all  appeals  of  error  from  the  coutt  of  com- 
mon pleas. 

Newfoundland.]  Exclufive  of  the  Wet  India  fugar  iflands  lying  between; 
the  two  continents  of  America,  Great  Britain  claims  fome  others,  that  are  feated  at 

*  The  currency  of  Grenada,  or  rate  of  exchange;  is  commonly  65  per  cent,  worfe  than  fterling* 

the 
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the  diftanc^j  of  Ibme  thoiifand  miles  from  each  other,  upon  the  coaft  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe,  of  which  we  ihall  fpeak  according  to  our  method,  beginning  with  thofe 
of  the  mofi:  northern  fituation. 

Newfoundland  is  lituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  between  46° 
and  52°  north  latitude,  and  between  .53°  and  59°  well:  longitude,  feparated  from 
Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  by  the  ftraits  of  Belleille  ;  and  from  Canada,  by  the  Bay 
of  St.  Laurence,  being  3.50  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  The  coafts  are  extremely 
fubjeft  to  fogs,  attended  with  almoft  continual  ftorms  of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  flcy 
being  ufually  overcaft.  From  the  foil  of  the  ifland,  which  is  rocky  and  barren,  we 
are  far  from  reaping  any  fuddcn  or  great  advantage,  for  the  cold  is  long-continued 
and  fevere  j  and  the  fummer  heat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not  enough  to  produce 
any  thing  valuable.  However,  it  is  watered  by  feveral  good  rivers,  and  hath  many 
large  and  good  harbours.  This  ifland,  whenever  the  continent  fliall  come  to  fail  of 
timber,  convenient  to  navigation,  (which  on  the  fea-coaft  is  perhaps  no  very  remote 
profpe£l},  will  aiford  a  large  fupply  for  malts,  yards,  and  all  forts  of  lumber  for  the 
Well  India  trade.  But  what  at  prcfcnt  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  fifliery 
of  cod,  carried  on  upon  thofe  fiioals  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Great  Britain  and  North  America,  at  the  lowefl;  computation,  annually  employed. 
3000  fail  of  fmail  craft  in  this  fifliery ;  on  board  of  which,  and  on  fliore  to  cure  and: 
pack  the  fifli,  are  upwards  of  io,oqq  hands  ;  fo  that  this  fifliery  is  not  only  a  very 
valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant,  but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  many  thou- 
fands  of  poor  people,  and  a  mofl;  excellent  nurfery  for  the  royal  navy.  This  fifliery 
is  computed  to  increafe  the  national  fliock  300,000].  a  year  in  gold  and  filver,  re- 
mitted to  us  for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant..  The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  bank  and  the  lefl'er  ones>  which  lie 
to  the  call:  and  fouth  of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod,  but  feveral 
other  fpecies  ot  fifli,  are  caught  there  in  abundance ;  all  of  which  are  nearly  in 
equal  plenty  along  the  fliores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and. 
the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  fo  that  where  our  colonies  are  thinly  peopled,  or  fo  barren 
as  not  to  produce  any  thing  from  their  foil,  their  coafts  make  us  ample  amends,  and 
pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth  of  anotlier  kind,  and  no  way  inferior  to,  that  arifiug  from, 
the  mofl:  fertile  foil. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  property,  was-  entirely  ceded  to  England  , 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  m  1713  ;  b-ut  the  French  were  left  at  liberty  to dry  their: 
nets  on  its  northern  fliores ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  permitted  to  fifli 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  they  fliould  not  approach, 
within  three  leagues  of  any  of  the  coafts  belongmg  to.  England.    The  fmall  iflands- 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  Newfoundland,  were  alfa 
ceded  to  the  French,  who  ftipulated  to  ereft  no  fortifications  on  them,  nor,  to  keep 
more  than  fifty  foldiers  to  enforce  the  police.    By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  the 
French  are  to  enjoy  the  fiflieries  on  the  north  and  the  weft  coafts  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
the  Americans  are  allowed  the  fame  privileges  in  fifliing  as  before  their,  indepen- 
dence.   The  chief  towns  in  Newfoundland  are  Placentia,  Bonavifta,  and  St.  .Jo.bn  : 
but  not  above  1000  famnlies  remain  here  in  the  winter.    A  fmall  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  are  fen t  out  every  fpring  to- prote6t  the  fiflieries  and  inhabitants,  the  com- 
mander of  which  is  governor  of  the  ifland.  j  befides  whom,  there  are  two  lieutenant- 
governors,  one  at  Placentia,  the  other  at  St..  John's.  • 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Anncxed  to  the  province  of  Lqwsr^Cana- 
DA.]  The  ifland,  or  rather  collection  of  iflands,  called  by  the  French  Les  IJJes  de 
Madame,  which  lie  fo  contiguous  that  they  are  commonly  called  but  one,  and 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  lies,  between  45°  and: 

4-7°  north < 
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47°  north  latitude,  and  between  59°  and  60°  weft  longitude  from  London.  It  "is 
about  ICQ  miles  in  lenfrth,  and  50  in  breadth  ;  and  is  feparated  from  Nova  Scotia 
by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called  the  Gut  of  Canfo,  which  is  the  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence. 

It  is  furrounded  with  little  (liarp  pointed  rocks,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
the  waves,  above  which  forae  of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All  its  harbours  are  open 
towards  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there 
are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall  veflels  in  creeks,  or  between  inlets.  The 
harbour  of  St.  Peter's,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  is  a  very  commodious  place  for 
carrying  on  the  fifliery. 

Face  of  the  country,  climate,  j  Except  in  the  hilly  parts,  the  furface  of 
SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTION.  3  the  couutry  has  but  little  folidity,  being 
every  where  covered  with  a  light  mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
is  exhaled  in  fogs.  In  other  refpc£ts  the  climate  is  very  cold,  owing  either  to  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the  ifland,  and  remain  frozen 
for  a  long  time  ;  or  to  the  number  of  forefts  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun  ;  the  effefct  of  which  is  befides  decreafed  by  perpetual  clouds. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for 
it.  They  often  fowed  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  maturity  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive 
fo  much  as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  confiderably,  that  it  was 
not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next  harveft.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few  pot 
herbs,  tolerably  well  tafted ;  but  they  inuft  be  renewed  every  year  with  feed  from 
abroad.  The  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  prevented  the  increafe 
of  cattle.  In  a  word  the  foil  of  Cape  Breton  feems  calculated  to  invite  none  but 
fifliermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with  forefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  its 
wood  has  fcarce  ever  been  an  objeft  of  trade.    A  great  quantity,  however,  of  foft 
'wood  was  found  there  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber 3  but 
the  oak  has  always  been  fcarce,  and  the  fir  never  yielding  much  refin. 

Population,  chief  towns,  &c.]  On  this  ifland  there  are  about  r 000  inha- 
bitants, who  have  a  lieutenant-governor  refident  among  them,  appointed  by  the 
king.  The  principal  towns  are  Sidney,  the  capital,  and  LouiflDOurg,  which  has  the 
beft  harbour  in  the  ifland. 

This  ifland  may  be  confidered  as  the  key  to  Canada,  and  the  very  valuable  fifliery 
in  its  neighbourhood,  depends  for  its  protection  on  the  pofl^effion  of  this  ifland  ;  as 
no  nation  can  carry  it  on  without  fome  convenient  harbour  of  ftrength  to  fupply 
and  prote£t  it,  and  Louifljourg  is  the  principal  one  for  thefe  purpofes. 

Trade.]  The  paltry  trade  is  a  very  inconfiderable  objeft.  It  confifted  only  in 
the  flcins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  muflc-rats,  wild-cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes,  both  of 
a  red,  filver,  and  grey  colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mic  - 
mac  Indians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife 
more  than  60  men  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St.  John's,  or  the  neighbour- 
ing continent.  Greater  advantages  might  pofiibly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal 
mines  which  abound  in  this  ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  dire6fion,  and  being  no 
more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep 
•or  draining  oflf  the  waters.  Notwithftanding  the  prodigious  demand  for  this  coal 
from  New  England,  from  the  year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would  probably  have 
been  forfaken,  had  not  the  fliips  which  were  fent  out  to  the  French  iflands  wanted 
ballaft.  In  one  of  thefe  mines  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be 
extinguiflied.  ' 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  nfli  to  Europe.  They  fent  part 
of  it  to  the  French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  twenty  or  twenty-five  fliips',  from  70' 

to 
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to  140  tons  burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  ]eaft  half  their  cargo,  ther 
exported  to  the  other  colonies  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards,  falted  falmon  and 
mackarel,  train  oil  and  lea-coal.  Thefe  were  paid  tor,  fome  in  fugar  and  coftee, 
bat  chiefly  in  rum  and  molaffes.  The  idand  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commo- 
dities. Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  overplus  ;  it  was  chiefly  bought  by 
the  people  of  New  England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  bricks, 
and  cattle.  This  trade  of  exchange  was  allowed,  but  afmuggling  trade  was  added 
to  it,  carried  on  in  flour  and  fait  fifii. 

In  1743,  while  this  ifland  belonged  to  the  French,  they  caught  1,149,000  quin-- 
tals  of  dry  filh,  and  3,500,000  of  mud-filh,  the  value  of  both  which,  including 
3,ii6-i  tons  of  train  oil,  drawn  from  the  blubber,  amounted  to  926,5771.  los.  fter- 
ling,  according,  to  the  prime  coif  of  the  fifli  at  Newfoundland.  The  whole  value- 
of  this  trade  annually,  at  that  period,  amounted  to  a  million  fterling,  in  which  nov 
lefs  than  564  flrips,  befides  fliallops,  and  27,000  feamen  were  employed.  Charle- 
voix, in  his  hiftory  of  France,  fays,  "  This  fifliery  is  a  more  valuable  fource  of 
"  wealth  and  power  to  France,  than  even  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  would  be. 

History.]  Though  fome  fiiliermen  had  long  reforted  to  this  ifland  every  fum- 
mer,  not  more  than  20  or  30  had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French,  who  took  poflef- 
fion  of  it  in  Augulf  1 7 13,  were  properly  the  firft  inhabitants.  They  changed  its  name 
into  that  of  Ifte  Royale,  and  fixed  upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement. 
This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The  fhips  carae  to  the  very  fhore, 
and  were  Ibeltered  from  the  winds.  Forefts,  affording  oak  fufiicient  to  fortify  and 
build  a  large  city  were  near  at  hand;  the  ground  appeared  lefs  barren  than  in- 
other  parts,  and  the  nfliery  was  m.ore  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been- 
rendered  impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  but  the  difiiculty  of  approaching  it 
(a  circumfl:ance  that  had  at  firfl:  made  a  ftronger  imprefliion  than  the  advantages 
refulting  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  after  great  labour  had  been  be- 
flowed  upon  the  undertaking.  They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louifbourg,  the 
accefs  to  which  was  eafier ;  and  convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fecurity :  the 
fortification  of  Louifljourg,  however,  was  not  begun  till  1720. 

In  the  year  17 14,  fome  fifliermen,  who  till  then  had  lived  in  Newfoundland^ 
fettled  in  this  ifland.  It  was.  expected  that  their  number  would  foon  have  been  in- 
creafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty  from  the  treaties  that  had  been, 
granted  them,  to  remove  with  all  their  effects,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  eftates ; 
but  thefe  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Acadians  chofe  rather  to  retain  their  pof- 
feflions  under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad- 
vantage they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their  place  was  fup-- 
plied  by  fome  diftreffed  adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  tim.e  to  time 
to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  gradually  increafed  to  4000.  Thev 
were  fettled  at  Louifbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Neruka,  and  on  all  the 
coafts  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

This  ifland  remained  in  poflbfflon  of  the  French  till  1745,  when  it  was  captured- 
for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  body  of  troops  from  New  England,  under  the^ 
command  of  lieutenant  general  William  Pepperell ;  but  it  was  again,  by  the  treaty- 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ceded  to  the  French,  who  fpared  no  expence  to  fortify  and 
ftrengthen  it.    Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  again  reduced,  in  1758,  by  the  Bri-'- 
tifli  troops  under  general  Amherft  and  admiral  Bofcawen,  together  with  a  large 
body  of  New  England  men,  who  found  in  that  place  two  hundred  and  twenty-one- 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  mortars,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni-- 
tion  and  ftores  ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of' 
1763,  flnce  which  the  fortifications  have  been  blown  up,  and  the  towa-of  Louiibourg^; 
difmantled. 

7  .  St.. 
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St.  John's.]  Situated  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  is  about  60  miles  in  lengtli, 
and  30  or  40  broad,  has  many  fine  rivers,  and  though  lying  near  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  has  greatly  the  advantage  both  in  pleafantnefs  and  fertility  of  foil. 
Upon  the  redutlion  of  Cape  Breton,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  amounting  to 
4000,  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Britifli  arms  ;  and  to  the  difgrace  of  the  French  go- 
vernor, there  were  found  in  his  houfe  feveral  Englifli  fcalps,  which  were  brought 
there  to  market  by  the  favages  of  ^ova  Scotia;  this  being  the  place  where  they 
were  encouraged  to  carry  on  that  barbarous  and  inhuman  trade.  This  ifland  was 
fo  well  improved  by  the  French,  that  it  was  ftyled  the  granary  of  Canada,  which 
it  furniflied  with  great  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork.  It  has  feveral  fine 
rivers,  and  a  rich  foil.  Charlotte-town  is  jts  capital,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  1 
lieutenant-governor,  who  is  the  chief  officdr  .  in.  the  ifland.  The  inhabitants  are 
eftimated  at  about  5000.  Upon  the  reducli^ij  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ifland,  amounting  to  about  4odc5,_^bmitted  quietly  to  the, Britifli  arms. 
It  is  attached  to  the  province  of  No/a  Scotia^;:/.:  .'. 

\,  • 

Bermudas,  or  Sommers'  Islands.]  Thefe  received  their  firfl:  name  from  their 
being  firfl:  difcovered  by  John  Bermudas  a  Spaniard ;  and  were  called  the  Summer 
Iflands,  from  fir  George  Sommers,  who  was  fliipwrecked  on  their  rocks  in  1609,  in 
his  paflage  to  Virginia.  They  are  fituated  at  a  vaft  diflance  from  any  continent,  in 
32°  north  latitude,  and  in  65°  wefl;  longitude.  Their  diftance  from  the  Land's  End 
is  computed  to  be  near  1500  leagues,  fr^m  the  Madeiras  about  1200,  and  from 
Carolina  300.  The  Bermudas  are  but  fmall^  not  containing  in  all  above  20,000 
acres;  and  very  diflicult  of  accefs,  being,  as  Waller  the -poet,  who  refided  fome 
time  there,  exprefles  it,  "walled  with  rocks."  The' air  of  thefe  iflands,  which 
Waller  celebrates  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  been  always  efteemed  extremely  health- 
ful ;  a  continual  fpring  prevails,  fo  that  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  vegetable 
produQions  are  delightful.  The  pafture  ground  is  ever  verdant ;  the  gardens  ever 
in  bloom.  Mofl:  of  the  productions  of  the  Weft  Indies  might  here  be  cultivated. 
Though  the  foil  of  thefe  iflands  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
the  chief  and  only  bufinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  who  confift  of  about  10,000,  is  the 
building  and  navigating  of  the  light  floops  and  brigantincs,  which  they  employ 
chiefly  in  the  trade  between  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  vefllels  are 
remarkable  for  their  fwiftnefs ;  as  the  cedar,  of  which  they  are  built,  is  for  its  hard 
and  durable  quahty. 

The  tovv^n  of  St.  George,  which  is  the  capital,  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  haven 
in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  defended  with  feven  or  eight  forts  and  feventy 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  contains  above  five  hundred  houfes,  and  fome  elegant  public 
buildings. 

"  The  houfes  are  built  of  a  foft  ftone,  which  -is  fawn  like  timber ;  when  expofed 
to  the  vv^eather,  and  w^aflied  like  lime,  it  becomes  hard.    The  houfes  are  white  as 

"  fnow  ;  which  beheld  from  an  eminence,  contrafted  with  the  greennefs  of  the 

"  cedars  and  pafture-ground^  and  the  multitude  of  iflands  full  in  view,  realize  what 
the  poets  have  feigned  concerning  the  Elyfian  fields.    The  inhabitants  are  nume- 

"  rous,  perhaps  not  lefs  than  15  or  20,000,  who  live  fo  contiguous,  that  it  looks 

"  like  a  continued  village. 

"  The  common  food  of  the  Bermudians  is  coflfee,  fifh  of  difl?erent  kinds,  a  fweet 

"  potatoe,  Indian  corn,  and  American  flour.  The  water  is  rain  preferved  in  cifterns  : 

"  the  general  drink  is  grog,  llie  government  is  conduced  under  a  governor 
named  by  the  crown  of  England^  a  council,  and  general  affembly.  The  eftablifli- 
ed  religion  is  epifcopacy.    There  are  nine  churches,  of  which  three  clergymen 

^'  have  the  charge.    There  is  one  Preflbyterian  church.    A  regard  for  religion  is 
8  "not 
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"  not  the  charaSleriftic  of  the  Berraudians.    They  feldom  go  to  church,  except  it 
be  to  attend  a  funeral,  to  the  baptifai  of  their  cliildren,  or  to  hear  a  ftranger 

Lucay's,  or  Bahama  Islands.]  The  Bahamas  are  fituated  to  the  fouth  of 
CaroHna,  between  22°  and  27°  north  latitude,  and  73°  and  81"  weft  longitude. 
They  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  and  are 
faid  to  be  500  in  number, — fome  of  them  only  mere  rocks  ;  but  twelve  of  them  are 
large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing-'different  from  the  foil  of  Carolina :  all  are,  however, 
uninhabited,  except  Providence,  which  is  ioo  miles  eaft  of  the  Floridas ;  though 
fome  others  are  larger  and  more  fertile,  on  which  the  Englifli  have  plantations. 
Between  them  and  the  continent  of  Florida  is  the  gulf  of  Bahania,  or  Florida, 
through  which  the  Spaniih  galleons  fail  in  their  paffage  to  Europe. 

Thefe  little  iflands  have  defervedl);;  a  claim  to  particular  notice  ;  for  it  was  one 
of  them  f  that  had  the  honour  "of  firft  receiving  Columbus,  atter  a  voyage  the  molt 
bold  and  magnificent  in  defign,  and  the  moft  important  in  its  confequences,  of  any 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  conceiv^ed,  or  national  "adventure  undertaken,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  prefent  time.  They  were  not  known  to  the  Englifli 
till  1667,  when  captain  Seyle,  being  driven  among  them  in  his  paffage  to  Carolina, 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  them  ;  and  being  a  fecond  tipie  driven  upon  it,  gave  it  the 
Bame  ot  Providence.  The  Englifli,  obferving  the  advantageous  iituation  of  thefe 
lil^nds  as  a  check  on  the  French  and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  fettle  them  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Some  unlucky  accidents  prevented  this  fettlement,  from  being 
of  "any  advantage  ;  and  the  Ifle  of  Providence  became,  an  harbour  for  the  bucca- 
neers or  pirates,  who  for  a  long  time  infeil:ed  the  American  navigation.  This 
obliged  the  government,  in  17 18,  to  fend  out  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  with  a 
fleetj^to  diflodge  the  pirates,  and  to  make  a  fettlement.  This  the  captain  effected; 
a  fort  was  ere£ted,  and  an  independent  company  w^as  ftationed  in  the  ifland. 
Ever  fince  this  laft  fettlement,  thefe  iflands  have  been  improving,  though  but 
llowly.  In  time  of  war,  people  gain  confiderably  by'  the  prizes  condemned 
there ;  and  at  all  times  by  the  wrecks,  which  are  frequent  in  this  labyrinth  of 
rocks  and  flielves.  The  Spaniards  and  Americans  captured  thefe  iflands  during 
the  laft  war  j  but  they  were  retaken  by  a  detachment  from  St.  Auguftine,  April  7, 
1783- 

Falkland  Islands.]  Leaving  the  Bahama  and  Weft  India  Iflands,  we  fliall 
now  proceed  along  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  America,  as  far  as  the  5 2d  degree  of 
ibuth  latitude,  where  the  reader,  by  looking  into  the  map,  will  perceive  the  Falk- 
land iflands,  fituated  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  utmoft  extremity  of  South 
America.  King  Charles  II.  of  England  thought  the  difcovery  of  this  coaft  of  fuch 
confequence,  that  fir  John  Narborough  wa,s  purpofely  fitted  out  to  furvey  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Patagonia,  and  the  Spanifli  ports  in  that 
neighbourhood, — with  direftions,  if  polTible,  to  procure  fome  intercourfe  with  the 
Chilian  Indians,  who  are  generally  at  war,  or  at  leaft  on  ill  terms,  with  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  to  eftablifli  a  commerce  and  a  lafting  correfpondence  with  thenip 
Though  fir  John,  through  accidental  caufes,  failed  in  this  attempt,  which,  in  ap- 
pearance, promifed  many  advantages  to  this  nation,  his  tranfattions  upon  that 
coaft,  befides  the  many  valuable  improvements  he  furnifhed  to  geography  and  na- 
vigation, are  rather  an  encouragement  for  farther  trials  of  this  kind,  than  any  ob- 

*  This  account  is  from  a  letter  lately  written        f  St.  Salvador,  known  to  Englifli  feamen  by 
by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  relided  a    the  name  of  Cat  Ifl^nfi, 
aymber  of  years  in  Bermuda. 

6  K  jeftion 
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jeftion  againft  them.  It  appeared  by  the  precautions  and  fears  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  were  fully  convinced  of  the  prafticability  of  the  fcheme  he  was  fent  to 
execute,  and  extremely  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  its  confequences.  It  is 
faid  that  his  majefty  Charles  II.  was  fo  far  prepolTefTed  with  the  belief  of  the  emo- 
luments which  m.ight  redound  to  the  public  from  this  expedition,  and  was  fo 
eager  to  be  informed  of  the  event  of  it,  that,  having  intelligence  of  fir  John  Nar- 
borough's  paffing  through  the  Downs  on  his  return,  he  had. not  patience  to  attend 
his  arrival  at  court,  but  went  himfelf  in  his  barge  to  Gravefend  to  meet  him. 

"  As  therefore  it  appears  (fays  the  author  of  Anfon's  Voyage)  that  all  our  future 
expeditions  to  the  South  Seas  muft  run  a  confiderable  rilk  of  proving  abortive, 
whilft  in  our  paffage  thither  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  touching  at  the  Portu- 
guefe  fettlement  of  Brafil  (where  we  may  certainly  depend  on  having  our  ftrength,- 
condition,  and  defigns  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards),  the  difcovery  of  fome  place  more 
to  the  fouthward,  where  (hips  might  refrefli,  and  fupply  themfelves  with  the  necef- 
fary  fea-ftock  for  their  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  would  be  an  expedient  that  would- 
relieve  us  from  thefe  embarraffments,  and  would  furely  be  a  matter  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  Nor  does  this  feem  difficult  to  be  effefted;  for  we  have  al- 
ready the  imperfed  knowledge  of  two  places,  which  might  perhaps,  on  examina- 
tion, prove  extremely  convenient  for  this  purpofe  :  one  of  them  is  Pepys'  Ifland,  in 
the  latitude  of  47,  fouth,  and  laid  down  by  Dr.  Halley  about  80  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward.  of  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  ;  the  ciher  is  Falkland's  Ifles,  in 
the  latitude  of  51  and  a  half,  lying  nearly  fouth  of  Pepys'  Ifland.  The  laft  of  thefe 
have  been  feen  by  many  fliips,  both  "French  and  Englilh.  Woodes  Rogers,  who 
ran  along  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  thefe  ifles  in  the  year  1708,  tells  us  that  they  ex- 
tended about  two  degrees  in  length,  and  appeared  with  gentle  defcents  from  hilL 
to  hill,  and  feemed  to  be  good  ground,  interfperfed  with  woods^  and  not  deftitute 
of  harbours.  Either  of  thefe  places^  as  they  are  iflands  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  continent,  may  be  fuppofed,  from  their  latitude,  to  lie  in  a-: 
climate  fufficiently  temperate.  This,  even  in  time  of  peace,  might  be  of  great 
eonfequence  to  this  nation, — and,  in  time  of  war,  would  make  us  mafters  of  thofe 
feas." 

Falkland  iflands  were  firft  difcovered  by  fir  Richard  Hawkins  in  15945  the 
principal  of  which  he  named  Hawkins'  Maidenland,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabethv 
The  prefent  Englifh  name  Falkland  was  probably  given  them  by  captain  Strong, 
i(h  1689  ;  and  being  adopted  by  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time  been  received  into  our 
maps. 

In  the  year  1764,  fhe  late  lord  Egmont,  then  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  revived^ 
the  fcheme  of  a  fettlement  in. the  South-Seas;  and  commodore  Byron  was  fent  to  ■ 
take  poflfeiTion  of  Falkland  Iflands  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  in  his- 
journal  reprefents  thetn  as  a  valuable  acquifition."    On  the  other  hand,  they  are  re^^ 
prefented  by  captain  M'Bride  who  in  1766  fucceeded  that  gentleman,  as  the  out-^ 
cafts  of  nature.    "  We  found,  fays  he,,  a  mafs  of  iflands  and  broken  lands,  of  which : 
the  foil  was  nothing  but  a'  bog,  with  no  better  profpefit  than  that  of  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  ftbrms  almoft  perpetual.    Yet  this  is  fummer  ;  and  if  the 
winds  of  winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  thofe  who  lie  but  two  cables'  length 
from  the  fliore,  muft  pafs  weeks  without  any  communication  with  it."    The  plants 
and  vegetables  which  were  planted  by  Mr.  Byron's  people,  and  the.  fir-trees,  a. 
native  of  rugged  and  cold  climates,  had  withered-  away  ;  but  goats,  flieep,  and 
hogs,  that  were  carried  thither,  were  found  to  thrive  and  increafe  as  in  other 
places.  .  Geefe,  of  a  fiiliy  tafte,  fnipes,  foxes,  fea-lions,  penguins,  plenty  of  good . 
water,  and,  in  the  fummer  months,  wild  celery  and  forrel,  are.  the  natural  luxuries 
of  thofe  iflands. 

6  But 
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But  though  the  foil  be  barren,  and  the  fea  tempeftuous,  an  Englifli  fettlement 
•was  made  here,  of  which  we  were  difpoffeffed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1770.  That 
meafure  was,  however,  difavowed  by  the  Spanilh  ambaifador,  and  fome  conceffions 
-were  made  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  fettlement  was  finally  abandon- 
ed in  1774,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  court  of  Spain. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS   in  NORTH  AMERICA, 
EAST    AND    WEST  FLORIDA. 

Situation  AND  Extent. 

Miles.  De  grees.  Sq.  Miles. 

.X,en?th  600  ■)    1   ,  r  80  and  gz  weft  longitude.  7 

Breadth  130  }    ^'^"^""^    {  25  and  31  north  latitude.  | 

Boundaries  1  ^T^^^^  country,  which  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain  by 
X    the  late  treaty  of  peace,  and  includes  a  part  of  Louifiana, 
is  bounded  by  Georgia  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Miffifippi  on  the  weft ;  by  the  gulf  oF 
Alexico  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Bahama  ftraits  on  the  eaft. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Miflifippi,  which  forms  the  weftern  boundary  of  Florida, 
and  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  largeft ;  for,  including  its  turn- 
ings and  windings,  it  is  fuppofed  to  run  a  courfe  of  4500  miles :  but  its  mouths 
are  in  a  manner  choaked  up  with  fands  and  ihoals,  which  deny  accefs  to  veflels  of 
any  confiderable  burthen; — there  being,  according  to  Mitchel's  map,  only  twelve 
feet  water  over  the  bar  (captain  Pitman  fays  feventeen)  at  the  principal  entrance. 
Within  the  bar  there  is  100  fathom  water,  and  the  channel  is  every  where  deep,  and 
the  current  gentle,  except  at  a  certain  feafon,  when,  like  the  Nile,  it  overflows  and 
becomes  extremely  rapid.  It  is,  except  the  entrance  already  mentioned,  every 
where  free  from  fhoals  and  catarafits,  and  navigable  for  craft  of  one  kind  or  other 
almoft  to  its  fource.  The  Mobille,  the  Apalachicola,  and  St.  John's  rivers,  are  'alfo 
large  and  noble  ftreams. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  principal  bays  are — St.  Bernard's,  Afcenfion,  Mobille, 
Penfacola,  Dauphin,  Jofeph,  Apalaxy,  Spiritu  Santo,  and  Charles  Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are — Cape  Blanco,  Sambles,  Anclote,  St,  Auguftine,  and  Cape 
Florida,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninfula.  '    ■        ■  :  f 

Air  and  climate.]  Different  accounts  have  be-en  given  of  thefe  particulars. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that,  though  the  air  is  very  warm,  the  heats  are  much  allayed  by 

•  cool  breezes  from  the  feas  which  environ  and  wafti  a  confiderable  part  of  this  country. 
The  inland  countries  towards  the  north  feel  a  little  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  north-weft 
wind,  which,  more  or  lefs,  diffufes  its  chilling  breath  over  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America,  carrying  froft  and  fnow  many  degrees  more  to  the  fouthward  in 
thefe  regions,  than  the  north-eaft  wind  does  in  Europe.  That  the  air  qf  Florida  is 
pure  and  wholefome,  appears  from  the  fize,  vigour,  and  longevity  of  the  Floridian 
Indians,  who  in  thefe  refpetis  far  exceed  their  more  fouthern  neighbours,  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  quitted  St.  Auguftine,  many  of  them  were  of  great 

•  age, — fome  above  ninety. 

6  K  -2  Soil. 
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Soil.,  rRODTTCTioys,  AND  ")  Many  of  the  difadvantages  indifcriminately 
FACE  OF  THE  couN  i  RY.  ]  imputed  to  the  foil  of  the  whole  country  Ihould 
be  confined  to  Eaft-Florida,  which  indeed,  near  the  fea,  and  40  miles  back,  is  flat 
and  fandy.  But  even  the  country  round  St.  Auguftine,  in  all  appearance  the  worfl 
in  the  province,  is  far  from  being  unfruitful :  it  produces  two  crops  of  Indian  corn 
a  year;  the  garden  vegetables  are  in  great  perfettion;  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
grow  here,  without  cultivation,  to  a  larger  iize,  and  produce  better  fruit  than  in 
Spain  or  Portugal. 

'  The  live-oaks,  though  not  tall,  contain  a  prodigious  quantity  of  timber.  The 
trunk  is  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  Trom'the  earth,  and  then  branches  into  four  or  five  great  limbs,  which 
grow  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direftion,  forming  a  gentle  curve.  "  I  have  ftepped,'^ 
lays  Bartram  *,  "  above  fifty  paces  in  a  ftraight  line,  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  thefe 
trees  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs."  They  are  ever  green  and  the  wood  almoft 
incorruptible.  They  bear  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  acorns,  which  are  good  to 
eat,  when  roafted,  and  from  which  the  Indians  extraft  a  fweet  oil,  which  they  ufe 
in  cooking  homminy  and  rice. 

The  laurel  magnolia  is  the  moft  beautiful  among  the  trees  of  the  foreft,  and  is 
ufuallv  an  hundred  feet  high,  though. fome  are  much  higher.  The  trunk  is  per- 
feftly'^ereft,  rifing  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  column,  and  fupporting  a  head  like  an 
obtufe  cone.  The  flowers  are  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  large,  white, 
and  expanded  like  a  rofe,  and  arc  the  largeft  and  moft  complete  of  any  yet  known  ; 
when  fully  expanded,  they  are  from  fix  to  nine  inches  diameter,  and  have  a  moft 
delicious  fragrance.  The  cyprefs  is  the  largeft  of  the  Am-erican  trees.  *'  I  have 
feen  trunks  of  thefe  trees,"  fays  Bartram,  that  would  meafure  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  for  forty  or  fifty  feet  ftraight  fliaft."  The  trunks  make  ex- 
cellent fliingles,  boards,  and  other  timber  ;  and,  when  hollowed,  make  durable  and 
convenient  canoes.  **  When  the  planters  fell  thefe  mighty  trees,  they  raife  a  ftage 
round  them,  as  high  as  to  reach  above  the  buttrefles :  on  this  ftage  eight  or  ten 
neo-roes  afcend  with  their  axes,  and  fall  to  work  round  its  trunk." 

The  inland  country  towards  the  hills  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  producing 
fpontaneoufly  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  gums,  that  are  common  to  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  ;  and  is  likewife  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  European  produ6lions. 
There  is  not,  on  the  whole  continent  of  America,  any  place  better  qualified  by 
nature  to  afford  not  only  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  but  alfo  all  the  pleafures  of  ha' 
bitation,  than  that  part  of  this  country  which  lies  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mifli- 
fippi. 

From  the  climate  of  Florida,  and  fome  fpecimens  fent  to  England,  there  is  reafoii 
to  expeft  that  cotton,  fugar,  wine,  and  filk,  will  grow  here  as  well  as  in  Perfia, 
India,  and  China,  which  are  in  the  fame  latitudes.  This  country  alfo  produces 
rice,  indigo,  ambergris,  cochineal,  amethyfts,  turquoifes,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 
precious  ftones  ;  copper,  quick-filver,  pit-coal,  and  iron  ore  :  pears  are  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  coaft  of  Florida  :  mahogany  grows  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  peninfuia,  but  inferior  in  fize  and  quality  to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  animal  cre- 
ation are  here  fo  numerous,  that  you  may  purchafe  a  good  faddle-horfe  in  exchange 
"for  goods  of  five  {hillings  value  prime  coft;  and  there  are  inftances  of  horfes  being 
exchanged  for  a  hatchet  per  head.  Naval  ftores  might  be  raifed  in  thefe  provinces 
in  great  abundance  ;  and. Weft  Florida  has  already  fupplied  Spain  with  confiderable 
quantities.  It  is  faid,  that  no  province  can  fo  profitably  furnifli,  Madeira  with  com 
and  pipe-ftayes  as  Weft  Florida,  and  in  return  fupply  itfelf  and  other  provinces  with 
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wines.  The  fiiheries  might  likewife  be  rendered  here  very  profitable,  as  might  alfo 
the  trade  for  furs,  and  various  other  branches. 

Population,  commerce,!  The  Floridas  have  experienced  the  viciffitudes 
AND  CHIEF  towns.  3  of  war,  and  trequently  changed  mafters,  belong.- 
ing  alternately  to  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Well  Florida,  as  far  as  eaft  Perdido 
river,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  French, — the  remainder,  and  all  Eaft  Flo- 
rida, by  the  Spaniards, — previous  to  their  being  ceded  to  the  Engliih,  at  the  peace 
of  1763.  The  Engliih  divided  this  country  into  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  luxuriancy  of  the  foil,  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  the  cheapnefs  and 
plenty  ot  provilions,  and  the  encouragement  ci  ihe  Britilh  government,  the  number 
of  Engliih  inhabitants  here  was  never  very  conliderable.  Indeed  the  aftairs  of  the 
colony  appear  to  have  been  injudicioufly  managed  ;  and  the  reduction  of  Penfacola 
by  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  1781,  and  its  being  guaranteed  to  that  crowi\ 
by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1 783,  deprived  us  of  our  flattering  profpefts  from  the 
polTeHion  of  Florida. 

The  chief  town  in  Weft  Florida  is  Penfacola,  N.  lat.  30-22,  W.  Ion.  87-20,  which 
is  feated  within  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  a  fandy  flrore  that  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  fmall  veflels.  The  road  is,  however,  one  of  the  beft  in  all  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  which  veflels  may  lie  in  fatety  againft  every  wind,  being  furrounded  by 
land  on  all  fides.  This  place  fent  fkins,  logwood,  dying  ftuff,.  and  filver  in  dol- 
lars, to  the  annual  value  of  63,000!.  and  received  ot  our  manufaciures,  at  an  aver" 
age  of  three  years,  to  the  value  of  97,0001. 

St.  Auguftine,  the  capital  of  Eait  Florida,  N.  lat.  29-45.  W.  Ion.  81-12,  runs- 
along  the.  ihore,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  four  regular  ftreets,  crofling 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  fortified  with  baftions,  and  inclofed  witb 
a  ditch.  It  is  likewife  defended  by  a  caftle,  which  is  called  Fort  St.  John;  and 
the  whole  is  furniflied  with  cannon.  At  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  the 
north  and  fouth  breakers,  forming  two  channels,  whofe  bars,  at  law  tides,  have 
eight  feet  water. 


LOUISIANA. 

TJ  1    "DOUNDED  by  the  Miffifippi  eaft ;  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

BouNDARiES.J  13  ^^^^^  .  ^g^^  Mexico  weft ;  and  runs  indefinitely  north. 
Under  the  French  government,  Louifiana  included  both  fides  of  the  Mifllfippi, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Illinois,  and  back  from  the  river,  eaft  and  weft  mdefinitely. 

Rivers.]  It  is  interfered  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  among  which  are  St. 
Francis,  which  empties  into  the  Mifljfippi  at  Kappas  Old  Fort,  navigable  about 
250  or  three  hundred  miles;  its  courfe  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Milflfippi,.  and' 
from  20  to  30  miles  diftant  from  it; — the  Natchitoches,  which  empties  into  the 
Mifljfippi  above  Point  Coupee,  and  the  Adayes  or  Mexicano  river,  emptying  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; — and  the  river  Rouge,  on  which  it  is  well  known,  are  as  rich- 
filver  mines  as  any  in  Mexico.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  principal  reafon  why  the 
exclufive  navigation  of  the  Miflifippi  has  been  fo  much  infifted  on  by  Spain. 

Capital.]  New  Orleans.  It  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miflifippi,  105 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  30°  2' north.  It  contained  about  iioo  houfes,. 
feven  eighths  of  which  were  confumed  by  fire,  in  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  on  the 
19th  of  March  1788.  It  is  now  faft  rebuilding.  Its  advantages  for  trade  are  very 
great, — fituated  on  a  noble  river,  in  a  fertile  and  healthy  coimtry,  within  a  week's 
Q  fail 
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fail  of  Mexico  by  fea,  and  as  near  to  the  Britifli,  French,  and  Spanifli  Wefl:  India 
illands,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  its  becoming  the  general  receptacle  for  the  pro- 
duce, of  that  extenfive  and  valuable  country  on  the  MifTifippi  and  Ohio  :  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  fufficient  to  enfure  its  future  growth  and  commercial  importance. 

Religion,  government,  &;c,]  The  greater  part  of  the  white  inhabitants 
.are  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  Spain,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  unknown. 

Climate,  soil,  anb  produce.]    Louifiana  is  agreeably  fituated  between  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.    Its  climate  varies,  as  it  extends  towards  the  north. 
The  Southern  parts,  lying  within  the  reach  of  the  refrelhing  breezes  from  the  fea 
are  not  fcorched  like  thofe  under  the  fame  latitudes  in  Africa;  and  its  northern 
regions  are  colder  than  thofe  of  Europe  under  the  fame  parallels,  with  a  whole- 
fome  ferene  air.    To  judge  of  the  produce  to  be  expe£ted  from  the  foil  of  Loui- 
fiana, let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Egypt,  Arabia  Felix,  Perfia,  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  all  lying  in  correfponding  latitudes.   Of  thefe,  China  alone  has  a  tolerable 
government ;  and  yet  it  mult  be  acknovv^ledged  they  all  are  or  have  been  famous 
Tor  their  riches  and  fertility.    From  the  favourablenefs  of  the  climate,  two  annual 
crops  of  Indian  corn  may  be  produced;  and  the  foil,  with  little  cultivation,  would 
furnifh  grain  of  every  kind  in  the  greatelt  abundance.    Their  timber  is  as  fine  as 
any  in  the  v/orld,  and  the  quantities  of  live-oak,  adi,  mulberry,  walnut,  cherry, 
cyprefs,  and  cedar,  are  aftonifliing.    The  neighbourhood  of  the  Miflifippi,  befides.' 
furnillies  the  richeft  fruits  in  great  variety ;  the  foil  is  particularly  adapted  for  hemp^ 
flax,  and  tobacco  ;  and  indigo  is  at  this  time  a  ftaple  commodity  which  commonly 
yields  the  planter  three  or  four  cuttings  a  year.    In  a  word,,  whatever  is  lich  and 
rare  in  the  moft  defirable  climates  in  Europe  feems  to  be  the  fpontaneous  produc- 
tion of  this  delightful  country.    The  Miffilippi  and  the  neighbouring  lakes  furnifli 
in  great  plenty  feveral  forts  of  filh,  particularly  perch,  pike,  fturgeon,  and  eels. 

In  the  northern  .part  of  Louifiana,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
■river,  on  the  weftbank  of  the  Miififippi,  a  fettlementis  commencing,  condu61:ed  by- 
colonel  Morgan  of  New  Jerfey,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Spanifh  king.  The 
•fpot  on  which  the  city  is  propofed  to  be  built  is  called  New  Madrid,  after  the 
capital  of  Spain,  and  is  in  north  latitude  36°  30'. 

History.]    The  Miflifippi,  on  which  the  fine  country  of  Louifiana  is  fituated 
■was  firft  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1541.    Monfieur  de  la  Salle  was  the 
firfi:  who  traverfed  it.    He,  in  the  year  1682,  having  palTed  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Milfifippi,  and  farveyed  the  adjacent  country,  returned  to  Canada,  from  whence 
-■he  took  paffage  to  France. 

From  the  flattering  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  country,  and  the  confequen- 
tial  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  fettling  a  colony  in  thofe  parts,  Louis  XIV. 
was  induced  to  eftablifh  a  company  for  the  purpofe.    Accordingly  a  fquadron  of 
four  velfels,  amply  provided  with  men  and  provifions,  under  the  command  of 
Jvlonfieur  de  la  Salle,  embarked  with  an  intention  to  fettle  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffifippi.    But  he  unintentionally  failed  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  it, 
where  he  attempted  to  eftablifti  a  colony  ;  but  through  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the 
climate,  moft  of  his  men  miferably  perifhed  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  villainoufly  mur- 
dered not  long  after  by  tvvo  of  his  own  men.     Monfieur  ibberville  fucceeded  him 
in  his  laudable  attempts.    He,  after  two  faccefsful  voyages,  died  while  preparing- 
for  a  third.    Crozat  fucceeded  him;  and,  in  1712,  the  king  gave  him  Louifiana*! 
This  grant  continued  but  a  fliort  time  after  the  death  of  Louis  XiV.    In  1763,  Loui- 
fiana was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  now  belongs  *. 
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NEW    MEXICO    INCLUDING  CALIFORNIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  20007  u  ^         f  9'?  aiid  1 2 1;  weft  longitude.  7  , 
Breadth  1600 1  ^^^^^^^  1 23  and   43  north  latitude.  1 

Boundaries  1  TDOUNDED  by  unknown  lands  on  the  North  ;  by  Louifiana, 
'-'  X3  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Old  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  South  ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean,  on  the  Weft. 

Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

North-eaft  divifion  }  New  Mexico  Proper  }  {  ^^"^  ^  la^t'  ^' 
South-eaft  divifion         Apacheira       -       -  St.  Antonio 

South  divilion  Sonora     -       -       -  Tuape 

Weft  divifion  California,  a  peninfula.        St.  Juan. 

Soil  and  climate.]  Thefe  countries,  lying  for  the  moft  part  within  the  tem= 
perate  zone,  have  a  climate  in  many  places  extremely  agreeable,  and  a  foil  pro- 
ductive of  every  thing,  either  for  profit  or  delight.  In  California,  however,  the 
heat  is  great  in  fummer,  particularly  towards  the  fea-coaft  ;  but  in  the  inland 
country,  the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  in  winter  even  cold. 

Face  and  produce  of  the  country.]    The  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  coun- 
tries is  yet  in  its  infancy.    The  Spaniards  themfelves  know  little  of  the  matter,  and 
the  little  they  know  they  are  unwilling  to  communicate.    It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  general  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  California  are  extremely  beautiful 
and  pleafant ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  varied  with  plains,  interfered 
by  rivers,  and  adorned  with  gentle  eminences  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees, 
fome  producing  excellent  fruit.    With  refpe6t  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  no- 
thing pofitive  can  be  alferted.     They  have  undoubtedly  enough  of  natural  pro- 
dudf  ions  to  render  them  advantageous  colonies  to  any  but  the  Spaniards.    In  Cali- 
fornia there  falls  in  the  morning  a  great  quantity  of  dew,  which,  fettling  on  the 
rofe  leaves,  candies,  and  becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweetnefs  of 
refined  fugar,  without  its  whitenefs.    There  is  alfo  another  very  fingular  natural  . 
production  ;  in  the  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait,  quite  firm  and  clear 
as  cryftal,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  found  on  its  coafts,  might  ' 
render  it  an  invaluable  acquifition  to  an  induftrious  nation. 

Inhabitants,  history,  government,?     The  Spanilli  fettlements  here  are  ■ 
RELIGION  AND  COMMERCE.  ^^Comparatively  weak,  though  they  ' 

are  increafing  every  day  in  proportion  as  new  mines  are  difcovered.  •  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  Indians,  whom  the  Spanifli  milTionaries  have  in  many  places  brought 
over  to  Chriftianity,  to  a  civilifed  life,  and  to  raife  corn  and  wine,  which  they  now 
export  pretty  largely  to  Old  Mexico.  California  was  difcovered  by  Cortez,  the 
great  conqueror  of  Mexico,  in  1536,  after  enduring  incredible  hardliiips,  and  en- 
countering dangers  of  almoft  every  fpecies.  During  a  long  period,  it  was  fo  little  ■ 
frequented,  that  even  its  form,  was  unknown,  and, .in  moft  maps,  it  was  repre- 
fented  as  an  ijland.  Our  famous  navigator,  fir  Francis  Drake,,  took  poflefiion  ot  it 
ill  1578,  and  his  right  was  confirmed  by  the  principal  king  or  chief  in  the  whole 
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cauntiy.  Tli'is  title,  however,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  have  not  hitherto 
attempted  to  vindicate,  though  CaUfornia  is  admirably  fituated  for  trade,  and  on 
its  coaft  has  a  pearl  lifliery  of  great  value.  Thp  inhabitants  and  government  do  not 
materially  differ  from  thofe  of  Old  Mexico. 


OLD   MEXICO,    OR   NEW  SPAIN, 


jSlTUATION  AN©  EXTENT. 


Length  2000 
Breadth  600 


Miles  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

}  u  ^  f       and  110  weft  longitude. 7  <, 

\  between  [    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  |  318,0,00. 


I3OUNDED  by  New  Mexico,  or  Granada,  on  the  North  ; 
BouNDARiES.j  J-J  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  North-eafti  by  Terra  Firm  a. 
on  the  South-eaft ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  South-weft,  pontaining  three 
audiences. 


Audiences,. 


I.  GA  LI  CI  A. 


MEXICO. 


J 


3- 

5- 
6. 


Provinces.. 

Guadalajarrgi 

Zacatecas 

New  Bifcay 

Cinolea 

Culiacan 

Charmetlaij 

Xalifco 


1.  Mexico 

2.  Mechoacaa 

3.  Panuco 

•<  4.  Tlafcala 

5.  Guaxaca 

6.  Tobafco 

7.  Jucatan 

8.  Chiapa 
Soconufco 


ill.  GUATIMALA,  - 


f  I.  Verapaz 
Guatimala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Cofta  Rica 


{ 


Veragua 


Chief  Towns. 

Guadalajarra 

Zacatecas 

St.  Barbara 

Cinolea 

Culiacan 

Charmetlan 

Xalifco 

MExieo,  W.  Ion.  joo-^,, 
N.  lat.  19-54. 

Acapulco 

Mechoacan 

Tampice 

Tlafcala 

Vera  Cruz 

Guaxaca 

Tobafco 

Campeachy 

Chiapa 

Soconufco 

Verapaz 
■Guatimala  * 
Valladolid 
Leon 
Nycoya 
Santa  Fe. 


*  This  city  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  on  the  7th  of  June,  1773,  when  eight  thoufand  fami- 
Bes  inftantly  periftied.    New  Guatimala  is  built  at  fome  diftance,  and  i?  well  inhabited. 
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Bays.]  On  the  north  fea  are  the  gulfs  or  bays  of  Mexico,  Campeachy,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Honduras  j  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South-Sea,  are  the  bays  Micoya  and 
Amapalla,  Acapuico  and  Salinas, 

Capes.]  Thefe  are  cape  Sardo,  cape  St.  Martin,  cape  Condecedo,  cape  Ca- 
toche,  cape  Honduras,  cape  Cameron,  and  cape  Gracias  Dios,  in  the  North  Sea. 

Cape  Marques,  cape  Spirito  Santo,  cape  Corientes,  cape  Gallero^  cape  Blanco, 
cape  Burica,  cape  Prucreos,  and  cape  Mala,  in  the  South-Sea. 

\\^iNDs.]  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  feas,  there  are  ftrong  north 
winds  from  Oftober  to  March,  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Trade- 
winds  prevail  every  where  at  a  diftance  from  land,  within  the  tropics.  Near  the 
coaft,  in  the  South-Sea,  they  have  periodical  winds,  viz.  monfoons,  and  fea  and 
land  breezes,  as  in  Afia. 

Soil  and  climate.]  Mexico,  Tying  for  the  moft  part  within  the  torrid  zone, 
is  excelhvely  hot ;  and,  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  marfliy,  and  con- 
ftantly  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafons.  The  inland  country,  however,  affumes  a  better 
afpefit,  and  the  air  is  of  a  milder  temperature  j  on  the  weftern  fide,  the  land  is  not 
fo  low  as  on  the  eaftern,  much  better  in  quality,  and  full  of  plantations. 

Produce.]  Mexico,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  is  rather  more  abundant  in 
fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs, 
and  cocoa-nuts  are  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfeftion.  Mexico  produces 
alfo  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fugar,  elpecially  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  province  of  Guaxaca  and  Guatimala,  fo  that  here  are  more  fugar  mills  than  in 
any  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America.  Cedar  trees  and  logwood  abound  near 
the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  :  the  Maho  tree  alfo  which  hath  a  bark 
with  ftrong  fibres,  which  they  twift  and  make  ropes  of.  They  have  alfo  a  tree, 
which  is  called  light-wood,  being  as  light  as  a  cork,  of  which  they  make  floats  to 
carry  their  merchandife  on  the  fea-coafts. 

But  what  is  confidered  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  country,  and  what  firft  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  form  fettlements  upon  it,  are  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  The 
chief  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New  Granada,  bordering  upon  Darien  and 
Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  filver,  which  are  much  more  rich,  as  well  as  numerous, 
are  found  in  feveral  parts,  but  in  none  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  Mexico.  The 
mines  of  both  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  moft  barren  and  mountainous  part  of 
the  country ;  nature  making  amends  in  one  refpe6l  for  her  defetis  in  another.  The 
working  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  depends  on  the  fame  principles.  When  the 
ore  is  dug  out,  compounded  of  feveral  heterogeneous  fubftances  mixed  with  the 
precious  metals,  it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces  by  a  mill,  and  afterwards  wafhed, 
by  which  means  it  is  difengaged  from  the  earth,  and  other  foft  bodies  which  clung 
to  it.  Then  it  is  mixed  with  mercury,  which,  of  all  fubftances,  has  the  ftrongeft 
attraction  for  gold,  and  likewife  a  ftronger  attraftion  for  filver  than  the  other  fub- 
ftances which  are  united  with  it  in  the  ore.  By  means  of  the  mercury,  therefore, 
the  gold  and  filver  are  firft  feparated  from  the  heterogeneous  matter,  and  then  by 
ftraining  and  evaporation,  they  are  difunited  from  the  mercury  itfelf. 

The  other  articles  next  in  importance  to  gold  and  filver,  are  the  cochineal  and 
cocoa.  The  former  is  of  the  animal  kind,  and  of  the  fpecies  of  the  gall  infefts.  It 
adheres  to  the  plant  called  opuntia,  and  fucks  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
crimfon  colour.  It  is  from,  this  juice  that  the  cochineal  derives  its  value,  which 
confifts  in  dying  all  forts  of  the  nneft  fcarlet,  crimfon,  and  purple.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
in  m.edicine  as  a  fudorific,  and  as  a  cordial ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  Suaniards 
annually  export  no  lefs  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  this  com- 
modity to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  medicine  and  dying.  The  cocoa,  of  which  ch.o- 
cola:e  is  made,  grows  on  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  which  bears  a  pod  about  the 
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fize  and  fliape  of  a  cucumber,  containing  the  cocoa.  The  Spanlfli  commerce  in 
this  article  is  immenfe ;  and  fuch  is  the  internal  confumption,  as  well  as  the  exter- 
nal demand  for  it,  that  a  fmall  garden  of  cocoas  is  faid  to  produce  to  the  owner 
twenty  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  At  home  it  makes  a  principal  part  of  their  diet, 
and  is  found  wholefome,  nutritious,  and  fuitable  to  the  climate.  This  country 
likewife  produces  filk,  but  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  make  any  remarkable  part  of 
its  export.  Cotton  is  here  in  great  abundance,  and  on  account  of  its  lightnefs  is 
the  common  wear  of  the  inhabitants. 

Population,  inhabitants,  ")  We  have  already  defcribed  the  original  in- 
GOVERNMENT  AND  MANNERS.  3  habitants  of  Mexico,  and  the  conqueft  of  that 
country  by  the  Spaniards.  The  prefent  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  Whites, 
Indians,  and  Negroes.  The  whites  are  either  born  in  Old  Spain,  or  they  are  Cre- 
oles, i.  e.  natives  of  Spanifli  America.  Th^  former  are  chiefly  employed  in  go- 
vernment or  trade,  and  have  nearly  the  fame  charafter  with  the  Spaniards  in: 
Europe ;  only  a  ftill  more  confiderable  portion  of  pride ;  for  they  confider  them- 
felves  entitled  to  great  diftinftions  as  natives  of  Europe,  and  look  upon  the  other 
inhabitants  as  many  degrees  beneath  them.  The  Creoles  have  all  the  bad  quali- 
ties of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are  defcended,  v*^ith6ut  that  courage,  firm- 
nefs,  and  patience,  which  make  the  praife-worthy  part  of  the  Spanifh  charadler,. 
Luxurious  without  variety  or  elegance,  and  expenlive  with  great  parade  and  little 
convenience,  their  general  charafter  is  no  more  than  a  grave  and  fpecious  infigni- 
ficance.  From  idlenefs  and  conftitution,  their  whole  bufinefs  is  amour  and  in- 
trigue ;  and  their  ladies  of  confequence  are  not  greatly  didinguiHied  by  their  chaftity 
or  domeftic  virtues.  The  Indians,  who  notwithftanding  the  devaftations  of  the  firft 
invaders,  remain  in  great  numbers,  are  become,  by  continual  oppreffion  and  indig- 
nity, dejeSted  and  timorous.  The  blacks  here,  like  all  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  ftubborn,  hardy,  and  as  well  adapted  for  the  grofs  flavery  they  endure 
as  any  human  creatures  can  be. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  the- 
greateft  part  of  Spanifli  America.  The  civil  government  is  adminiftered  by  tribunals, 
called  Audiences,  which  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  parliaments  formerly  in  France. 
In  thefe  courts  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Spain  prefides.  His  employment  is  the 
greateft  truft  and  power  which  his  Catholic  majefty  has  in  his  difpofal,  and  is  per- 
haps the  richeft  government  entrufted  to  any  fubje£t  in  the  world.  The  greatnefs 
of  the  viceroy's  office  is  diminhlied  by  the  fliortnefs  of  its  duration,  which  iafts  only 
three  years.  The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous  in  Mexico ;  and  it  has  been 
computed,  that  priefts,  monks,  and  nuns  of  all  orders,  make  upwards  of  a  fifth  of 
all  the  white  inhabitants,  both  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America. 
The  people  are  fuperftitious,  ignorant,  rich,  lazy,  and  licentious :  with  fuch  mate- 
rials to  work  upon,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  church  fliould  enjoy  one  fourth, 
of  the  revenues  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Commerce,  cities,  and  shipping.]  The  trade  of  Mexico  confifls  of  three 
great  branches,  which  extend  over  the  world.  It  carries  on  a  traffic  with  Europe, 
by  La  Vera  Cruz,  fltuated  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Aca- 
pulco  on  the  South-Sea ;  and  with  South  Am.erica  by  the  fame  port.  Thefe  two 
fea-ports.  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  are  wonderfully  well  fltuated  for  commercial 
purpofes.  By  means  of  the  former,  Mexico  pours  her  wealth  over  the  whole 
world;  and  receives  in  return  the  numberlefs  luxuries  and  neceflaries,  which 
Europe  affords  to  her,  ancl  which  the  indolence  of  her  inhabitants  v/ill  never  per- 
mit them  to  acquire  for  therafelves.  To  this  port,  the  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the 
Fiota,  conflfring  of  three  men  of  war,  as  a  convoy,  and  14  large  merchant  fliips, 
annually  arrive  about  the  beginnnjg  of  November.    Its  cargo  confifl;s  of  every 
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commodity  and  manufafture  of  Europe ;  and  there  are  few  maritime  nations  bat 
have  more  concern  in  it  than  the  Spaniards,  who  fend  out  little  more  than  wine 
and  oil.  The  profit  of  thefe,  with  the  freight  and  commiflion  to  the  merchants, 
and  duty  to  the  king,  are  almoft  the  only  advantages  which  Spain  derives  from  her 
American  commerce.  When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  precious  ftones,  and  other  commodities  for 
Europe.  Some  time  in  May  they  are  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera  Cruz  they 
fail  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  ille  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous  where  they 
meet  the  galeons,  another  fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade  of  Terra  Firma,  by  Car- 
thagena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto  Bello.  When  all  are  collefted  and. 
provided  with  a  convoy  neceflary  for  their  fafety,  they  fleer  for  Old  Spain. 

Acapulco  is  the  fea-port,  by  which  the  commmunicStion  is  kept  up  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Spanifli  empire  in  America,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  About  the 
month  of  December,  the  great  galeon,  attended  by  a  large  fliip  as  a  convoy,  an- 
nually arrives  here.  The  cargoes  of  thefe  fliips  (for  the  convoy,  though  clan- 
deftinely,  likewife  carries  goods)  conflft  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  Eaft:.  At  the  fame  time,  the  annual  fliip  from  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru,  comes  in,  and  is  computed  to  bring  not  lefs  than  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight  in  lilver,  befides  quickfilver  and  other  valuable  commodities  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchafe  of  the  galeons'  cargoes.  Several  other  fliips,  from  different  parts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion.  A  great  fair,  in  which  the  commo- 
dities of  all  parts  of  the  world  are  bartered  for  one  another,  lafts  thirty  days.  The 
galeon  then  prepares  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with  filver,  and  fuch  European  goods 
as  have  been  thought  neceflary.  As  the  Spaniards  allow  the  Dutch,  Great  Britain, 
■and  other  commercial  ftates,  to  furnifli  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  flota ; 
fo  the  Spanifli  fettlers  in  the  Philippines,  tainted  with  the  fame  indolence,  permit 
the  Chinefe  merchants  to  furnifli  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  galeon.  Not- 
withftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  the  city  of  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  commerce  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  for  here  the  principal  merchants  refide,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the-  bufinefs  is  negociated.  The  Eaft  India  goods  from  Acapulco,  and  the  Euro' 
pean  from  Vera  Cruz  alfo  pafs  through  this  city.  Hither  all  the  gold  and  filver 
come  to  be  coined,  here  the  king's  fifth  is  depofited,  and  here  are  wrought  all 
thofe  utenfils  and  ornaments  in  plate  which  are  every  year  fent  to  Europe.  The 
city  itfelf  breathes  the  air  of  the  highefl:  magnificence,  and  according  to  the  befi: 
accounts  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS   in   SOUTH  AMERICA. 
TERRA  FIRMA,  or   CASTILE  DEL  O  R  O. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  14007  ,   ,  c6o  and  82  weft  longitude,  7 

Breadth  700 1  ^^^^^"^  ithe  equator,  and  12  north  latitude.  1  7o°'°oo- 

,  I3OUNDED  by  the  North  Sea  (part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean), 
BouNBARiES.J   J-J  North;  by  the  fame  fea  and  Surinam,  on  the  Eaft; 

by  the  country  of  the  Amazons  and  Peru,  on  the  South ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  New  Spain,  on  the  Weft. 

6  h  z  Divifions. 
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Divifions. 


The  northern  divifion  con- 
tains the  provinces  of 


The  fouthern  divifion  con- 
tains the  provinces  of 


SubdiVifitlhs. 
Terra  Firma  Proper, 
or  Darien 


2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 
I. 

2. 


Carthagena 

St.  Martha 

Rio  de  la  Hacha 

Venezuela 

Comana 

New  Andalufia, 
Paria    -     -  - 
New  Granada  - 
Popayan 


or 


Chief  Towns. 
Porto  Bello 

PANAMA,W.]on.8o-2r. 
N.  lat.  8-47. 

Carthagena 

St.  Martha 

Rio  de  la  Hacha 

Venezuela 

Comana 

St.  Thomas 


-If  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota 
-   5  I  Popayan. 


Rivers,  bays,  capes,  &c.]  The  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  or  Terra  Firma  Proper, 
joins  North  and  South  America.  A  line  drawn  from  Porto  Bello  in  the  North,  to 
Panama  on  the  South  Sea,  or  rather  a  little  weft  of  thefe  two  towns,  is  the  proper 
limit  between  North  and  South  America ;  and  here  the  Ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land, 
is  only  60  miles  over.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande,  Darien,  Chagre, 
and  the  Oronoque.  The  peculiarities  of  this  laft  mentioned  river  require  a  parti- 
cular defcription. 

It  was  Columbus,  who,  in  1498,  firft  difcovered  the  Oronoque,  the  borders  of 
which  have  fince  been  named  Spanifh  Guiana.  This  great  river  takes  its  rife 
among  the  Cordeleras  mountains ;  and  is  faid  to  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  ocean  by 
forty  openings,  after  it  hath  been  increafed,  throughout  an  immenfe  traft,  by  the 
afflux  of  a  prodigious  number  of  rivers  more  or  lefs  confiderable.  Such  is  its  im- 
petuofity,  that  it  ftems  the  ftrongeft  tides,  and  preferves  the  frefhnefs  of  its  waters 
to  the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  vaft  and  deep  channel 
within  which  it  was  confined.  Its  rapidity,  however,  is  not  always  the  fame,  which 
is  owing  to  a  circumftance  perhaps  entirely  peculiar.  The  Oronoque,  which  be 
gins  to  fvvell  in  April,  continues  rifing  for  five  months ;  and  during  the  fixth,  re- 
mains at  its  greateft  height.  From  Oftober,  it  begins  gradually  to  fubfide,  till  the 
month  of  March,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  it  remains  in  the  fixed  ftate  of  its 
greateft  diminution.  Thefe  alternate  changes  are  regular,  and  even  invariable. 
Perhaps  the  rifing  of  the  waters  of  the  Oronoque  may  depend  entirely  on  the  rainy 
feafon. 

This  river  is  not  fo  eafily  navigated  as  it  might  be  prefumed  from  its  magni- 
tude ;  its  bed  being  in  many  places  filled  up  with  rock,  which  obliges  the  navigator, 
at  times,  to  carry  both  his  boats  and  the  merchandife  they  are  laden  with,  by  land 
round  the  obftruttion. 

The  principal  bays  in  Terra  Firma  are,  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the  bay  of  St. 
Michael's,  in  the  South-Sea  ;  the  bay  of  Porto  Bello,  the  gulf  of  Darien,  Sino  bay, 
Carthagena  bay  and  harbour,  the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  the  bay  of  Maracaibo,  the 
gulf  of  Triefto,  the  bay  of  Guaria,  the  bay  of  Curiaco,  and  the  gulf  of  Paria,  or 
Andalufia,  in  the  North-Sea. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Samblas  point.  Point  Canoa,  Cape  del  Agua,  Swart  point. 
Cape  de  Vela,  Cape  Conquibacoa,  Cape  Cabelo,  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Galera^Cape 
Three  Points,  and  Cape  Naffau  ;  all  on  the  north  Ihore  of  Terra  Firma. 

Climate.]  The  climate  here,  particularly  in  the  northern  divifions,  is  ex- 
tremely hot ;  and  it  v/as  found  by  Ulloa,  that  the  heat  of  the  warmeft  day  in  Paris 
is  continual  at  Carthagena  ;  the  excefiive  heats  raife  the  vapour  of  the  fea,  which  is 
precipitated  in  iuch  rains  as  feem  to  threaten  a  general  deluge.  Great  part  of  the 
country,  therefore,  is  almoft  continually  flooded  j  and  this,  together  with  the  ex- 
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ceflive  heat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  wiA  vapours,  that  in  many  provinces  particu- 
larly about  Popayan  and  Porto  Bello,  It  is  extremely  unwholefome. 

Soil  and  produce.]  The  foil  of  this  country,  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
South  America,  is  wonderfully  rich  and  fruitful.  It  is  impoflible  to  view,  without 
admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and 
the  towering  height  of  the  mountains.  This,  however,  only  applies  to  the  inland, 
country,  for  the  coafts  are  generally  barren  fand,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  fpe- 
cies  of  grain.  The  trees,  moft  remarkable  for  their  dimenlions,  are  the  caobo,  the 
cedar,  the  maria,  and  balfam  tree.  The  manchineel  tree  is  particularly  remarkable. 
It  bears  a  fruit  refembling  an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance, 
contains  the  moft  fubtile  poifon.  The  Habella  de  Carthagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  willow,  and  contains  a  kernel  refembling  an  almond,  but  lefs  white,  and  ex- 
tremely bitter.  This  kernel  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  and  never  failing  remedy 
for  the  bite  ot  the  moft  venomous  vipers  and  ferpents,  which  are  very  frequent  all 
over  this  country.  There  were  formerly  in  Terra  Firma  rich  mines  of  gold,  which 
are  now  in  a  great  meafure  exhaufted.  The  filver,  iron,  and  copper  mines  have 
been  fmce  opened ;  and  the  inhabitants  find  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other  preci- 
ous ftones. 

Animals.]  In  treating  of  North  America,  we  have  taken  notice  of  many  of  the 
animals  that  are  found  in  the  fouthern  parts.  Among  thofe  peculiar  to  the  South, 
the  moft  remarkable  is  the  floth,  or  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  derifion,  the  fwift 
Peter.  It  bears  a  refemblance  to  an  ordinary  monkey  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  is  of 
a  moft  wretched  appearance,  with  its  bare  hams  and  feet,  and  its  Ikin  all  over 
corrugated.  He  ftands  in  no  need  of  either  chain  or  hutch,  never  ftirring  unlefs 
compelled  by  hunger  3  and  he  is  faid  to  be  feveral  minutes  in  moving  one  of  his 
legs,  nor  will  blows  make  him  mend  his  pace.  When  he  moves,  every  effort  is  at- 
tended with  fuch  a  plaintive,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fo  difagreeable  a  cry,  as  at  once 
produces  pity  and  difguft.  In  this  cry  confifts  the  whole  defence  of  this  wretched 
animal  For  on  the  firft  hoftile  approach  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  in  motion, 
which  is  always  attended  with  difguftful  howling,  fo  that  his  purfuer  flies  much 
Hiore  fpeedily  in  his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  horrid  noife.  When  this 
animal  finds  no  wild  fruits  on  the  ground,  he  looks  out  with  a  great  deal  of  pains 
for  a  tree  well  loaded,  which  he  afcends  with  a  world  of  unealinefs,  moving  and 
crying,  and  ftopping  by  turns.  At  length  having  mounted,  he  plucks  off"  all  tlie 
fruit,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground,  to  fave  himfelf  fuch  another  troublefome  jour- 
ney, and  rather  than  be  fatigued  with  coming  down  the  tree  he  gathers  himfelf  iu 
a  bunch,  and  with  a  fliriek  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  monkeys  in  thefe  countries  are  very  numerous  ;  they  keep  together  20  or  30 
in  company,  rambling  over  the  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  if  they  meet 
with  a  fingle  perfon,  be  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  them  ;  at  leaft  they 
chatter,  and  make  a  frightful  noife,  throwing  things  at  him  j  they  hang  themfelves 
by  the  tail,  on  the  boughs,  and  feem  to  threaten  him  all  the  way  he  pafles,  but 
where  two  or  three  people  are  together,  they  ufually  fcamper  away. 

Natives.]  Befides  the  Indians  of  this  country,  who  fall  under  our  general  de- 
fcription  of  the  Americans,  there  is  another  fpecies  of  a  fair  complexion,  delicate 
habit,  and  of  a  fmaller  ftature  than  the  ordinary  Indians.  Their  difpofitions  too 
are  more  fort  and  effeminate;  but  what  principally  diftinguilhes  them  is  their  large 
weak  blue  eyes,  which,  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  the  fun,  fee  beft  by  moon-iightj 
and  from  which  they  are  called  Moon-eyed  Indians. 

Inhabitants,  and  commerce.]  We  have  already  mentioned  how  this  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  'Ihe  inhabitants  therefore  do  not  n:ate- 
rially  differ  from  thofe  of  Mexico.    To  what  we  have  already  obferved,  therefore, 
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it  is  only  necefTary  to  add,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  varioufly  inter- 
mixed with  the"  negroes  and  Indians.  Thefe  intermixtures  form  different  grada- 
tions, which  are  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  becaufe  every  perfon  ex- 
pefts  to  be  regarded,  in  proportion  as  a  greater  fliare  of  the  Spanifli  blood  runs  in  his 
veins.  The  tirft  diftinftion,  arifing  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  whites  with  the 
negroes,  is  that  of  the  mulattoes,  which  is  well  known.  Next,  to  thefe  are  the 
Tercerones,  produced  from  a  white  and  mulatto.  From  the  intermarriage  with 
thefe  and  the  whites  arife  the  Quarterones,  who,  though  ftill  nearer  the  former, 
are  difgraced  with  a  tint  of  the  negro  blood.  But  the  produce  of  thefe  and  the 
whites  are  the  Quinterones,.  who,  it  is  faid,  are  not  to  be  diftmguiflied  from  the 
real  Spaniards,  but  by  being  of  a  ftill  fairer  complexion.-  The  fame  gradations  are 
formed  in  a  contrary  order,  by  the  intermixtur,e  of'the  mulattoes  and  the  negroes ; 
and  befides  thefe,  there  are  a  thoufand  others,  hardly  diftinguifhable  by  the  natives 
themfelves.  The  commerce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  the  ports  of 
Panama,  Car thagena,  and  Porto  Bello ;  which  are  three  of  the  moft  confiderable 
.cities  in  Spanifh  America.  In  them  are  held  the  annual  fairs  for  American, 
Indian,  and  European  commodities.  Among  the  natural  merchandife  of  Terra 
Firma,  the  pearls  found  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  are  not 
the  leaft  confiderable.  The  fifliing  for  thefe,  employs 'a  great  number  of  negro 
ilaves,  who  have  arrived  at  wonderful  dexterity  in  this  occupation.  They  are 
Sometimes,  however,  devoured  by  fifli,  particularly  the  fharks,  while  they  dive  to 
the  bottom,  or  are  crufhed  againft  the  fhelves  of  the  rocks.  The  government  of 
Terra  Firma  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  that  of  Mexico. 

Chief  towns.]  Carthagena  is  the  principal  feapor.t  town  in  Terra  Firma. 
Jt  is  fituated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  N.  lat.  to°  26'.  and  about  78°  W.  Ion.  The 
bay  on  which  it  ftands,  is  feven  miles  wide  from  north  to  fouth, — abounds  with  a 
variety  of  good  fifh,— and  has  a  fufficient  depth  of  water,  with  good  anchorage ; 
and  fo  fniooth  that  fliips  are  no  more  agitated  than  on  a  river.  .  The  many  fliallows 
at  its  entrance,  however,  make  the  help  of  a  good  pilot  necelTary.  The  town  and 
its  fuburbs  are  fortified  in  modern  ftyle, — the  ftreets  are  ftraight,  broad,  and  well 
paved.  The  houfes  are  principally  brick,  and  one  ftory  high.  All  houfes  have  bal- 
conies, and  lattices  of  wood.  This  city  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Carthagena,  and  of  a  bifhop  whofe  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  extends  over 
the  whole  province.  There  is  here  alfo  a  court  of  inquifition, — feveral  convents, 
and  nunneries, — a  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits.  The  city  is 
v/ell  peopled  v/ith  Indians,  Europeans,,  negroes,  and  Creoles.  The  Europeans,  who 
are  not  numerous,  and  the  Creoles,  manage  the  whole  trade  of  the  place  ;  the  other 
inhabitants  are  poor,  and  work  hard  for  fubfiftence.  The  inhabitants  are  univer- 
lally  fond  of  chocolate  and  tobacco ;  and  the  moft  fober  feldom  fail  of  drinking  a 
glafs  of  brandy  in  the  morning. 

Panama  is  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is  fituated  upon  a  capacious 
bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  vaft  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver,  with  other  rich  merchandife,  from  all  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili : 
here  they  are  lodged  in  ftore  Houfes,  till  the  proper  feafon  arrives  to  tranfport  them 
to  Europe.  ,  . 

Porto  Bello  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  which 
furrounds  the  whole  harbour.  The  convenience  and  fafety  of  this  harbour  is  fuch, 
that  Columbus^,  who  firft  difcoyered  it_,  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  fine 
Harbour. 

History.]  This  part  of  South  America  was  difcovered  by  Columbus,  in  his 
third  voyage  to  this  continent.  It  was  fubdued  and  fettled  by  the  Spaniards  about 
fkd  year  15 14,  after  they  had  inhumanly  deftroyed  feveral  millions  of  the  natives. 
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This  country  was  called  Terra  Firma,  on  account  of  its  being  the  firft  part  of  the 
continent  which  was  difcovered  j  all  the  lands  difcovered,  previous  to  this,  being 
iilands. 


E  R 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 


Degrees. 


Sq.  Milesi 

Length  1800")  j^gi-^yggj^         equator  and  25  fouth  latitude.") 
Breadth  600 1  (.60  and  81  weft  longitude.  i^'  ' 

Bound  A  i     1  TJOUNDED  by  Terra  Firma,  on  the  North ,  by  the  mountains 
J3  or  Cordeleirias  des  Andes,  Eaft  5  by  Chili,  South  j  and  by  the. 
Pacific  Ocean,  Weft. 

Divifions.  ,  Provinces, 
The  Northern  divifion,.  |  Quito 

The  Middle  divifion,     -j^Lima,  or  Los  Reyes 

The  Southern  divifion,    -^Los  Charcos 


Chief  Towns. 

H Quito 
Payta 

I  Li  MA,  76-49  W.  IoHo 


1 2-1 1  S.  lat. 
Cufco,  and  Cailao 


f  Potofi 
t  Porco. 


Seas,  bays,  and  harbours.]  The  only  fea  which  borders  on  Peru  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea.  The  principal  bays  and  harbours  are  Payta,  Mala-r 
brigo,  Cuanchaco,  Cofma,  Vermeio,  Cuara,  Cal'ao  the  port  town  to  Lima,  Ylo, 
and  Arica. 

Rivers.]  There  is  a  number  of  rivers,  which  rife  in  the  Andes,  but  moft  of 
thenr  run  to  the  eaftward.  Among  thefe  are  the  Granada,  or  Cagdalena,  Oro- 
noque,  Amazon,  and  Plate.  The  Amazon  rifes  in  Peru,  but  direfts  its  courfe  eaft- 
ward, and  after  running  between  3  and  4000  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,, 
under  the  Equator.  This  river,  like  others  between  the  tropics,  annually  overflows 
its  banks  ;  at  which  time  it  is  150  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  largeft  river  in  the  world,  either  with  regard  to  the  length  of  its  courfe,  the 
depth  of  its  waters  or  its  aftonilhing  breadth.  There  is  one  river  in  Peru,  the  wa- 
ters of  which,  are  faid  to  be  as  red  as  blood  ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  fome.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  there  may  be  qualities  in  the  earth  through  which  this 
river  runs,  which  may  tinge  the  waters  and  give  them  fome  refemblance  to  blood. 
Many  other  rivers  rife  alfo  in  the  Andes,  and  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
the  equator  and  eight  degrees  S.  lat. 

Petrifying  waters.]  There  are  fome.  waters,  which,  in  their  courfe,  cover 
whatever  they  touch  or  pafs  over,  with  ftone  ;  and  here  are  fountains  of  liquid  mat- 
ter called  coppey,  refembling  pitch  and  tar,  and  ufed  by  the  feamen  for  the  fame 
purpofes. 

boiL  akd  climate.]    Though  Peru  lies,  within  the  torrid  zone,  yet  having  on 
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one  fide  the  South-Sea,  and  on  the  other  the  great  ridge  of  the  Andes,  it  is  not 
fo  ftifled  with  hfeat  as  the  other  tropical  countries.  The  fky  too,  which  is  gene- 
rally cloudy,  fliields  them  from  the  dirett  rays  of  the  fun  :  but  what  is  extremely 
fmgular,  in  fome  places,  it  never  rains  ;  which  defeft,  however,  is  fufficiently  fup- 
plied  by  a  foft  kindly  dew,  M'hich  falls  gradually  every  night  on  the  ground,  and 
fo  refrelTies  the  plants  and  grafs,  as  to  produce  in  many  places  the  greatell  fertility  ; 
but  in  Quito,  they  have  exceffive  rains,  attended  by  dreadful  ftorms  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  Along  the  fea-coaft,  Peru  is  generally  a  dry  barren  fand,  except  near 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  is  extremely  fertile,  as  are  all  the  low  lands  in  the  in- 
land country. 

Vegetable,  and  ani-")  The  northern  part  of  Peru  produces  wine  in  great 
MAL  PRODUCTIONS,  i  plenty.  But  one  of  the  moft  important  vegetable 
produ6lions  of  this  country  is  that  valuable  article  in  the  materia  medica,  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jefuits'  bark.  The  tree  which  produces  this 
invaluable  drug,  grows  principally  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  and  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Quito.  The  beft  bark  is  always  produced  in  the  high  and  rocky 
grounds :  The  tree  which  bears  it,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry-tree,  and  produces 
a  kind  of  fruit  refembling  the  almond.  But  it  is  only  the  bark  which  has  thofe 
excellent  qualities  that  render  it  fo  ufeful  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  difor- 
ders,  to  which  daily  experience  extends  the  application  of  it.  It  is  diftinguiihed 
into  three  kinds ;  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  white  ;  but  the  red  is  found  to  be 
the  beft  and  moft  efficacious.  The  Jefuits  carried  this  bark  to  Rome,  as  early  as 
1639;  but  the  natives  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  medicinal 
qualities,  many  ages  before.  Guinea  pepper,  or  Cayenne'  pepper  as  we  call  it,  is 
produced  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  vale  of  Africa,  a  diftri£t  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Peru,  from  whence  it  is  annually  exported,  to  the  value  of  600,000 
crowns. 

Wool  is  another  article  of  the  produce  of  this  country,  and  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  its  finenefs  than  for  the  animals  on  which  it  grows  ;  thefe  are  the  Lamas  and 
Vicunnas.  The  lama  has  a  fmall  head,  refembling  that  of  a  horfe  and  a  flieep  at 
the  fame  time.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  (lag,  its  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  that  of  a 
hare,  through  which,  when  enraged,  it  fpits  a  kind  of  venemous  juice,  which  in- 
flames the  part  it  falls  on.  The  flefli  of  the  lama  is  agreeable  and  falutary,  and 
the  animal  is  not  only  ufeful  in  affording  wool  and  food,  but  alfo  as  a  beaft  of  bur- 
den. It  can  endure  amazing  fatigue,  and  will  travel  over  the  fteepeft  mountains 
with  a  burden  of  fixty  or  feventy  pounds.  It  feeds  very  fparingly,  and  never 
drinks.  The  vicunna  is  fmaller  and  fwifter  than  the  lama,  and  produces  wool  ftill 
finer  in  quality.  In  the  vicunna  is  found  the  bezoar  ftone,  regarded  as  a  fpecific 
againft  poifons. 

Mines.]  In  the  northern  parts  of  Peru  are  fe-veral  gold  mines  ;  but  thofe  of  fil- 
ver  are  found  all  over  the  country,  particuly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potofi.  Na- 
ture never  offered  to  the  avidity  of  mankind,  in  any  country  on  the  globe,  fuch 
rich  mines  as  thofe  of  Potofi.  They  were  accidentally  difcovered  in  the  year  1545, 
in  this  manner  ;  an  Indian  named  Hualpa,  one  day  following  fome  deer,  they  made 
diredly  up  the  hill  of  Potofi  ;  he  came  to  a  fteep  craggy  part  of  the  hill,  and  the 
better  to  enable  him  to  climb  up,  laid  hold  of  a  flirub,  which  came  up  by  the  roots, 
and  laid  open  a  mafs  of  filver  ore.  He  for  fome  time  kept  it  a  fecret,  but  afterwards 
revealed  it  to  his  friend  Guanca,  who,  becaufe  he  would  not  difcover  to  him  the 
method  of  refining  it,  acquainted  the  Spaniard  his  mafter,  named  Valaroel,  with 
the  difcovery.  Valaroel  regiftered  the  mine  in  1545  ;  and  from  that  time  till  1638 
thefe  mines  of  Potofi  had  yielded  395,619,000  pieces  of  eight,  which  is  about 
4,255,000  pieces  a  year,    Potofi  is  about  20  or  25  leagues  from  the  city  of  La 
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Plata.  The  hill,  and  alfo  the  country  for  a  confiderable  diftance  round,  is  quite 
barren  and  defert,  and  produces  neither  tree,  plant,  nor  herb,  fo  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Potofi,  which  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  fouth  fide,  are  obliged 
to  procure  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  from  Peru.  Thefe  mines  begin  to  decreafe, 
and  others  rife  in  reputation. 

Under  this  head  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  that 
new  fubftance  called  Platina,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  an  eighth  metal.  In 
its  native  ftate  it  is  mixed  with  gold  and  iron  ;  and  this  at  firft  gave  rife  to  a  fufpi- 
cion  that  it  was  nothing  more  *than  a  combination  of  thefe  two  metals  ;  but  late 
experiments  of  chemifts  fully  prove  that  it  is  a  pure  and  fimple  metal,  with  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  cannot  be  afFefted  by  any  fimple  acid,  or  by  any 
known  folvent  except  the  aqtia  regia ;  it  will  not  tarnifli  in  the  air,  neither  will  it 
ruft  ;  it  unites  to  the  fixednefs  of  gold,  and  to  the  property  it  has  of  not  being  fuf- 
ceptible  of  deftruftion,  a  hardnefs  almoft  equal  to  that  of  iron,  and  a  much  greater 
difficulty  of  fufion.  It  is  of  an  intermediate  colour  between  that  of  iron  and  iilver  j 
it  can  be  forged  and  extended  into  thin  plates  ;  and  when  dilTolved  in  aqua  regia, 
it  may  be  made  to  alTume,  by  precipitation,  an  infinite  diverfity  of  colours ;  and 
Count  Milbey  has  fucceeded  in  varying  thefe  precipitates  fo  much,  that  he  has 
had  a  pifture  painted,  in  the  colouring  of  which  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  but  pla- 
tina made  ufe  of.  Upon  the  whole,  from  confidering  the  advantages  of  platina, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  metal  deferves,  at  leaft,  from  its  fuperiority  to  all 
others,  to  lhare  the  title  of  king  of  the  metals,  of  which  gold  has  fo  long  been  in 
pofleflion. 

Peru  is  like  wife  the  only  part  of  South  America  which  produces  quickfilver, 
an  article  of  immenfe  value,  confidering  the  various  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  efpecially  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver.  The  principal  mine  is  at  a  place 
called  Guancavelica,  difcovered  in  1567,  where  it  is  found  in  a  whitifli  mafs,  re- 
fembling  brick  ill  burned.  This  fubfiiance  is  volatilifed  by  fire,  and  received  in 
fleam  by  a  combination  of  glafs  vefiTels,  where  it  condenfes  by  means  of  a  little  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom  of  each  veflel,  and  forms,  a  pure  heavy  liquid. 

Manufactures,  trade,  and  cities.]  We  join  thofe  articles,  becaufe  of 
their  intimate  connexion  ;  for,  except  in  the  cities  we  fliall  defcribe,  there  is  no 
commerce  worth  mentioning.  Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru;  its  fituation,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fpacious  and  delightful  valley,  was  fixed  upon  by  the  famous  Pizarro, 
as  the  moft  proper  for  a  city,  which  he  expefiled  would  preferve  his  memory.  It 
is  fo  well  watered  by  the  river  Rimac,  that  the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  London, 
command  a  ftream,  each  for  his  own  ufe.  There  are  many  very  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures,  particularly  churches,  in  this  city ;  though  the  houfes  in  general  are  built  of 
flight  materials,  the  equality  of  the  climate,  and  want  of  rain,  rendering  ftone  houfes 
unnecefilary ;  and  befides,  it  is  found  that  thefe  are  more  apt  to  fuffer  by  fliocks  of 
the  earth,  which  are  frequent  and  dreadful  all  over  this  province.  Lima  is  about 
two  leagues  from  the  fea,  extends  in  length  two  miles,  and  in  breadth  one  and  a 
quarter.  It  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of' whom  the  whites  amount  to  a 
fixth  part.  One  remarkable  faft  is  fufficient  to  demonfi:rate  the  wealth  of  the  city. 
When  the  viceroy,  the  duke  de  la  Palada,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in  1682,  the 
inhabitants,  to  do  him  honour,  caufed  the  ftreets  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  filver, 
amounting,  it  is  faid,  to  feventeen  millions  fterling.  All  travellers  fpeak  with 
amazement  of  the  decorations  of  the  churches  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones, 
which  load  and  ornament  even  the  walls.  The  merchants  of  Lima  may  be  faid 
to  deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  both  on  their  own  accounts, 
and  as  fa£lors  for  others.  Mere  all  the  produdts  of  the  fouthern  provinces  are  coii- 
yeyed,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  at  the  harbour  of  Lima,  for  fuch  articles  as  the 
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inhabitants  of  Peru  ftand  in  need  of :  the  fleets  from  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies 
land  at  the  fame  harbour,  and  the  commodities  of  Afia,  Europe,  and  America,  are 
bartered  for  each  other.  What  there  is  no  immediate  vent  for,  the  merchants  of 
Lima  parchafe  on  their  own  accounts,  and  lay  up  in  warehoufes,  knowing  that 
they  muft  foon  find  an  outlet  for  them,  fmce  by  one  channel  or  other  they  have  a 
communication  with  almoft  every  commercial  nation.  But  all  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  all  the  beauty  of  the  fituation,  and  fertility  of  the  climate  of  Lima, 
are  not  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  one  difafter  which  always  threatens  and  has 
fometimes  adually  befallen  them.  In  the  year  1747,  a  molt  tremendous  earth- 
quake laid  three-fourths  of  this  city  level  with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demolillied 
Callao,  the  port-town  belonging  to  it.  Never  was  any  deftruftion  more  terrible 
or  complete, — not  more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inhabitants  being  left  to  re- 
cord this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he  by  an  accident  the  moft  extraordinary., — This 
man,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  fort  which  overlooked  the  harbour,  perceived  in 
one  minute  the  inhabitants  running  from  their  houfes  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  con- 
fufion ;  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to  a  conliderable  diftance, 
returned  in  mountainous  waves,  and  buried  the  inhabitants  for  ever  in  its  bofom  ; 
but  the  fame  wave  which  deftroyed  the  town,  drove  a  little  boat  to  the  place  where 
the  man  flood,  into  which  he  threw  himfelf,  and  was  faved. 

Cufco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
©f.  As  it  lies  in  the  mountainous  country,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  has 
been  long  on  the  decline.  But  it  is  ftill  a  very  confiderable  place,  and  contains  above 
40,000  people.  The  inhabitants,  of  whom  three  parts  are  Indians,  are  very  induf- 
trious  in  manufafturing  baize,  cotton,  and  leather.  They,  have  alfo,  both  here  and 
at  Quito,  a  particular  tafte  for  painting ;  and  their  produftions  in  this  way,  fome 
of  which  have  been  admired  in  Italy,  are  difperfed  all  over  South  America.  Quito 
is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufnefs,  if  not  fuperior  to  it.  It  is,  like  Cufco,  an  inland 
city,  and  having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  manuifac- 
tures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which  fupply  the  confumption  over  all  the  kingdom 
of  Peru. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  7     It  has  been  guefled  by  fome  writers,  that  iii 
GOVERNMENT.  3  all  Spanifli  America  there  are  about  three  mil- 

lions of  Spaniards  and  Creoles  of  different  colours  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  number 
,  of  Indians  is  much  greater ; — though  neither  is  in  any  refpeft  proportionable  to  the 
wealth,  fertility,  and  extent  of  the  country.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  do 
not  remarkably  differ  over  the  whole  Spaniffi  dominions.  Pride  and  lazinefs  are 
the  two  predominant  paflions.  It  is  faid,  by  the  moft  authentic  travellers,  that  the 
manners  of  Old  Spain  have  degenerated  in  its  colonies.  The  Creoles,  and  all  the 
other  defcendants  of  the  Spaniards,  according  to  the  above  diftindlions,  are  guilty 
of  many  mean  and  pilfering  vices  which  a  true  born  Caftilian  regards  with  de- 
teftation.  This,  no  doubt,  in  part  arifes  from  the  contempt  in  which  all  but  the 
real  natives  of  Spain  are  held  in  the  Indies, — mankind  generally  behaving  accordiag 
to  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from  others.  In  Lima  the  Spaniih  pride  has  made 
the  greateft  defcents;  and  many  of  the  flrft  nobility  are  employed  in  commerce, 
it  is  in  this  city  that  the  viceroy  refides,  whofe  authority  extends  over  all  Peru,,  ex- 
cept Quito,  which  has  lately  been  detached  from  it.  The  viceroy  is  as  abfolute 
as  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  as  his  territories  are  fo  extenfive,  it  is  neceffary  that  he 
fliOLild  part  with  a  fliare  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audiences  or  courts  eftablilh- 
ed  over  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  treafury  court  eftabliflied  at  Lima,  for  receiving 
the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by  the.  Indians,  whicji 
belong  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
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Situation  and  extent. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  I200T  t,„t^.__  f  25  and  45  fo"*  latitude.  7  . 
Breadth  500)  ^^^ween  j  longitude,  j  ^°^'°°0r 

BouNDARiE  1  'T^^I^  extenfive  country  is  bounded  by  Peru,  on  the  Nortli  j  by 
^  ^'i     J_    La  Plata,  or  Paraguay,  on  the  Eaft ;  by  Patagonia,  on  the 
South ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  Weft. 


Divifions.       •          Provinces.  Chief  Towns, 

")  "J  rST.  Jago,  W.  Ion.  77. 

3  3  O'^perial. 

^tlie  Andfs"'"  ^'^^     }  ^^y^'     ^"'^^  ^      ]{^''  J^^"  Frontiers 


Lakes.]  The  principal  lakes  are  thofe  of  Tagatagua  near  St.  Jago,  and  that 
of  Paren,  Befides  which,  they  have  feveral  falt-water  lakes,  that  have  a  commu- 
nication with  the  fea,  part  of  the  year.  In  ftormy  weather  the  fea  forces  a  way 
through  them,  and  leaves  them  full  of  filhj  but  in  the  hot  feafon  the  water  eva- 
porates, leaving  a  cruft  of  fine  white  fait  a  foot  thick. 

Seas,  rivers,  bays,  and  harbours.]  The  only  fea  that  borders  upon  Chili 
is  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft.  The  principal  rivers  are — the  Salado,  or 
Salt  River,  Guafco,  Caquimbo,  Bohio,  and  the  Baldivia,  fcarcely  navigable  but  at 
their  mouths  :  they  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  principal  bays  or  harbours  are — Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Govanadore,  Valpa- 
rifo,  lata.  Conception,  Santa  Maria,  La  Moucha,  Baldivia,  Brevver's-haven,  and 
Caftro. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  Thefe  are  not  remarkably  different  from  the 
fame  in  Peru;  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favour  of  Chili.  There  is  in- 
deed no  part  of  the  world  more  favoured  than  this  is,  with  refpeft  to  the  gifts  of 
nature.  For  here,  not  only  the  tropical  fruits,  but  all  fpecies  of  grain,  of  which 
a  confiderable  part  is  exported,  come  to  great  perfeftion.  Their  animal  produc- 
tions are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Peru ;  and  they  have  gold  almoft  in  every  river, 
fuppofed  to  be  wailied  down  from  the  hills. 

Inhabitants.]  This  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  original  natives 
are  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  unconquered  and  uncivilifed  ;  apd  leading  a  wanderino- 
life,  attentive  to  no  objeft  but  their  prefervation  from  the  Spanifh  yoke,  are  in  a 
very  unfavourable  condition  with  refpeft  to  population.  The  Spaniards  do  not 
amount  to  above  20,000 ;  and  the  Indians,  negroes,  and  raulattoes,  arc  not  fuppof- 
ed to  be  thrice  that  number.  However,  there  have  lately  been  fome  formidable 
infurre£tions  againft  the  Spaniards,  by  the  natives  of  Chili,  which  greatly  alarmed 
the  Spanifli  court. 

Commerce.]  The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entirely  confined  to  Peru,  Pa- 
nama, and  fome  parts  of  Mexico.    To  the  former  they  annually  export  corn  fuffi- 
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cient  for  60,000  men.  Their  other  exports  are  hemps  which  is  raifed  in  no  other 
part  of  the  South-Seas  ;  hides,  tallow,  and  failed  provifions:  they  receive  in  return 
the  commodities  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  are  brought  to  the  port  of 
Callao. 

Government,]  St.  Jago  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  and  the  feat  of  the  empire. 
The  commandant  there  is  fubordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  government,  to  the  finances,  and  to  war;  but  he  is  independent  of  him  as 
chief  adminiftrator  of  juftice,  and  prelident  of  the  royal  audience.  Eleven  inferior 
officers,  diftributed  in  the  province,  are  charged,  under  his  orders,  with  the  details 
of  adminiftration. 


PARAGUAY,    OR,    LA  PLATA. 


Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length  ii;oo7  1  .  ("12  and  27  fouth  latitude.  1 

Breadth  1000 1  4  ^o  and  7  ^  weft  longitude.  I 

Boundaries.] 


50  ana  75  welt  longi 
OUNDED  by  Amazonia,  on  the  North  ;  by  Brafil,  Eaft ;  by- 
Patagonia,  on  the  South ;  and  by  Peru  and  Chili,  Weft. 


Divifions.  Provinces* 

f  Paraguay 

•  •    1  Psrsns 

Eaftern  divifion  contains^  ^' 

1  vjruan  a  ~ 

(.Uragua 

C  Tucuman 

Southern  divificm  <  Rio  de  la  Plata 


Chief  Towns. 
'Aflumption 
I  St.  Anne 
Cividad  Real 
.Los  Royes 
St.  Jago 

Buenos  Ayres,  Weft  lom 
57-54-  S.  lat.  34-35,  _ 


Bays  and  lakes.]  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ILa^ 
Plata,  on  which  ftands  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  at 
the  entrance  of  that  bay,  is  the  only  promontory.  This  country  abounds  with 
lakes,  one  of  which,  Carocores,  is  100  miles  long.  "  , 

Rivers.]  Befides  a  vaft  number  of  fmaller  rivers  which  water  this  country, 
-there  is  the  grand  river  La  Plata,  which  deferves  a  particular  defcription.  A  Mo- 
,denefe.  Jefuit,  by  the  name  of  P.  Cattanco,  who  failed  up  this  river,  fpeaks  in  the 
following  language  concerning  it:  "  While  I  refided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books 
of  hiftory  or  geography,  that  the  river  La  Plata  was  150  miles  in  breadth,  I  con- 
fidered  it  as  an  exaggeration,  becaufe  in  this  hemifphere  we  have  no  example  of 
fuch  vaft  rivers.  When  I  approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  moft  vehement  defire 
to  afcertain  the  breadth  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to  be 
cxaftly  as  it  was  reprefented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circumftance : 
when  we  took  our  departure  from  Monte  Viedo,  a  fort  fituated  more  than  100 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  confiderably  diminiflied, 
we  failed  a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the  land  on  the  oppofite  bank  of 
the  river;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  we  could  not  difcover 
land  on  either  fide,  and„faw  nothing  but  the  fky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been  in 
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feme  great  ocean.  Indeed  we  fliould  have  taken  it  to  be  fea,  if  the  frefli  water  of 
•the  river,  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not  fatisfied  us  that  it  was  a  river." 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  vaft  tra£t  is  far  from  being  wholly  fubdued 
or  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are  many  parts  in  a  great  degree  unknown  to 
them,  or  to  any  other  people  of  Europe..  The  principal  province  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  is  that  which  is  called  Rio  de  la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
above-mentioned  river.  This  province,  with  all  the  adjacent  parts,  is  one  con- 
tinued plain  for  feveral  hundred  miles,  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  cotton  in 
great  quantities,  tobacco,  and  the  valuable  herb  called  Paraguay,  with  a  variety  of 
fruirs,  and  the  prodigious  rich  paftures,  in  which  are  bred  fuch  herds  of  cattle,  that 
it  is  faid  the  hides  of  the  beafts  are  all  that  is  properly  bought,  the  carcafe  being  in 
a  manner  given  into  the  bargain.  A  horfe  fome  time  ago  might  be  bought  for  a 
dollar  ;  and  the  ufual  price  of  a  bullock,  chofen  out  of  a  herd  of  tv/o  or  three  hun- 
dred, was  only  four  rials.  But,  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  America,  this 
country  is  deftitute  of  woods.  The  air  is  remarkably  fweet  and  ferene,  and  the  ,wa- 
ters  of  La  Plata  are  equally  pure  and  wholefome. 

First  settlement,  chief  city,")     The  Spaniards  firfi:  difcovered  this  coun- 
.  COMMERCE,  AND  POPULATION.  3  try,  by  failing  up  the  river  La  Plata  in 
founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  excel- 
Jence  of  the  air,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  fifty  leagues  within  its  mouth,  where 
it  is  feven  leagues  broad.    This  is  one  of  the  mofi:  confiderable  towns  in  South 
America,  and  the  only  place  of  traffic  to  the  fouthward  of  Brafil.    Its  ilreets  are 
•wide,  the  houfes  extremely  low,  and  each  of  them  is  accommodated  with  a  gar- 
den.   The  public  and  private  buildings,  which,  60  years  ago,  were  all  made  of 
$arth,  are  of  more  folid  and  commodious  conftruftion,  fince  the  natives  have  learn- 
ed the  art  of  making  brick  and  lime.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  30,000. 
One  fide  of  the  town  is  defended  by  a  fortrefs,  with  a  .garrifon  of  6  or  700  men. 
The  fliips  approach  by  failing  up  a  river  that  wants  depth,  is  full  of  iflands,  flioals 
and  rocks,  and  where  ftorms  are  more  dreadful  and  more  frequent  than  on  the 
ocean.    It  is  neceffary  to  anchor  every  night  on  the  fpot  where  they  come  to  ;  and 
on  the  moft  moderate  days,  a  pilot  muft  go  to  found  the  way  for  the  fliip.  After  hav- 
ing fur  mounted  the  fe  difhculties,  the  fliips  are  obliged,  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues 
from  the  tow^n,  to  put  their  goods  on  board  fome  light  veffel,  and  to  go  to  refit,  and 
to  wait  for  their  cargoes  at  Incunado  de  Barragon,  fituated  feven  or  eight  leagues 
below.    Here  we  meet  with  the  merchants  of  Europe  and  Peru j  but  no  regular 
fleet  comes  hither  as  to  the  other  parts  of  South  America  ;  two,  or  at  moil  three 
regilter  fliips  make  the  whole  of  their  regular  intercourfe  with  Europe.    Their  re- 
turns are  very  valuable,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  gold  and  filver  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
fugar  and  hides.    Thofe  who  have  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  to  this  city,  have 
found  it  more  advantageous  than  any  other.    The  benefit  of  this  contraband  is  now 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  keep  magazines  for  that  purpofe  in 
fuch  parts  of  Brafil,  as  lie  near  this  country.    The  trade  of  Paraguay,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  refl  of  the  Spanifli  colonies 
in  South  America,  fo  that  nothing  farther  need  be  faid  on  thofe  articles.    The  in- 
habitants, from  the  befl  information  that  can  be  obtained,  do  not  exceed  100,000, 
including  Spaniards,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Creoles.    The  Spaniards  exhibit  much 
the  fame  charaft^r  here  as  in  the  other  countries  already  defcribed. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  country  without  mentioning  that  extraordinary  fpecies 
of  commonwealth,  which  the  Jefuits  erected  in  the  interior  parts,  and  concerning 
which  thefe  crafty  prieff-s  have  endeavoured  to  keep  all  ftrangers  in  the  dark. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  thofe  fathers  reprefented  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  miflions  was  owing  to  the  fcandal  which 
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the  immorality  of  the  Spaniards  never  failed  to  give,  and  to  the  hatred  which  their 
infolent  behaviour  caufed  in  the  Indians.  They  infinuated,  that,  v^rere  it  not  for 
thofe  obftacles,  the  empire  of  the  gofpel  might,  by  their  labours,  have  been  ex- 
tended into  the  molt  unknown  parts  of  America  ;  and  that  all  thofe  countries 
m'M-it  be  fubdued  to  his  Catholic  majefty's  obedience,  without  expence,  and  v^^ithout 
force.  This  remonftrance  met  with  fuccefs ;  the  fphere  of  their  labours  was  mark- 
ed out,  and  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces  had  orders  not  to  interfere, 
■nor  to  fufFer  any  Spaniards  to  enter  into  this  pale,  without  licences  from  the  fa- 
thers. They  on  their  part  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  capitation  tax,  in  proportion  to 
their  flock ;  and  to  fend  a  certain  number  to  the  king's  works  whenever  they  fliould 
be  demanded,  and  the  miffions  (hould  become  populous  enough  to  fupply  them. 

On  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  gladly  entered  upon  the  fcene  of  aftion,  and  opened 
their  fpiritual  campaign.  They  began  by  gathering  together  about  50  wandering 
families,  whom  they  perfuaded  to  fettle  ;  and  they  united  them  into  a  little  town- 
fliip.  This  was  the  flight  foundation  upon  which  they  built  a  fuperfl:ru£lure  which 
has  amazed  the  world,  and  added  much  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  occafioned 
much  envy  againfl:  their  fociefy.  For  when  they  had  made  this  beginning,  they 
laboured  with  fuch  indefatigable  pains  and  fuch  mafterly  policy,  that  by  degrees 
they  mollified  the  minds  of  the  moft:  favage  nations  ;  fixed  the  moft  rambling,  and 
fubdued  thofe  to  their  government  who  had  long  difdained  to  fubmit  to  the  arms 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  with  precifion  all  the  fteps  which  were  taken 
in  the  accompHfliment  of  fo  extraordinary  a  conqueft  over  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
men.  The  Jefuits  left  nothing  undone  that  could  confirm  their  fubjeftion,  or  that 
could  increafe  their  number ;  and  it  is  faid  that  above  -340,000  families  lived  in 
obedience,  and  exprefled  an  awe,  bordering  upon  adoration,  yet  obtained  without 
any  violence  or  conftraint :  that  the  Indians  were  inftrudted  in  the  military  art,  and 
could  raife  60,000  men  well  armed :  that  they  lived  in  towns ;  were  regularly  clad ; 
laboured  in  agriculture,  exercifed  manufactures  ;  fome  even  afpired  to  the  elegant 
arts ;  and  that  nothing  could  equal  their  fubmiflSon  to  authority,  except  their  con- 
tentment under  it.  Some  writers  have  treated  the  charafter  of  thefe  Jefuits  with 
great  feverity  ;  accufing  them  of  ambition,  pride,  and  of  carrying  their  authority  to 
fuch  an  excefs,  as  to  caufe  not  only  perfons  of  both  fexes,  but  even  the  magiftrates, 
who  were  always  chofen  from  among  the  Indians,  to  be  corrected  before  them  with 
fl:ripes,  and  by  futfering  perfons  of  the  highefl:  diftin6tion  v/ithin  their  jurifdiftions 
to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  garments,  as  the  greateft  honour.  The  priefts  themfelves 
poflefled  large  property;  all  manufaftures  were  theirs;  the  natural  produce  of  the 
country  was  brought  to  them,  and  the  treafures  annually  remitted  to  the  fuperior 
of  the  order  feemed  to  evince  that  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the  only  motive  for 
forming  thefe  miflions.  The  fathers  would  not  permit  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Peru,  whether  Spaniards^' Mefl:izoos,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their  miflions 
in  Paraguay.  In  the  year  1757,  when  part  of  this  territory  was  ceded  by  Spain  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal  in  exchange  for  Saint  Sacrament;  to  make  the  Uragua  the 
boundary  of  their  pbfleflions,  the  Jefuits  refufed  to  comply  with  this  divifion,  or  to 
fufl^er  themfelves  to  be' transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  like  cattle,  with- 
out their  own  confent.  It  was  declared  in  the  Spanifli  Gazette  that  the  Indians 
a6lually  took  up  arms  ;  but  notwithfl:anding  the  exa-Slnefs  of  their  difcipline,  they 
were  eafily,  and  with  confiderable  flaughter,  defeated  by  the  European  troops  who 
were  fent  to  quell  them  ;  and  in  1767,  the  Jefuits- were  removed  from  America,  by 
royal  authority,  and  their  late  fubje6fs  were  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country^ 
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CUBA  ]  The  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  20°  and  25°-3o'  north  latitude, 
and  between  74°  and  85°-3o'  weft  longitude  ;  100  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cape 
Florida,  and  75  north  of  Jamaica,  and  is  near  '700  miles  in  length,  and  generally 
about  70  miles  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  iflancl 
from  eaft  to  weft :  but  the  land  near  tlie  fea  is  in  general  level,  and  flooded  in  the 
rainy  feafon,  when  the  fun  is  vertical:'  This  noble  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  the 
beft  foil,  for  fo  large  a  country,  of  any  in  America.  It  produces  all  the  commodi- 
ties known  in  the  Weft  Indies,  partici!l!w]y  ginger,  long-pepper,  and  other  fpices, 
caflia,  fiftula,  maftic,  and  aloes.  It  alfo  produces'  tobacco  and  fugar, — but,  from  the 
want  of  hands,  and  the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  mi^^htbe 
expefted.  It  is  faid  that  its  exports  do  not  equal  in  quantity  thofe  of  our  fmall 
ifland  of  Antigua. 

The  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  too  fhort  to  be  of  any  confequence ;  but  there  are  fe- 
veral  good  harbours,  which  belong  to  the  principal  toAvns,  as  that  of  St.  Jago,  facing 
Jamaica,  ftrongly  fituated  and  well  fortified,  but  neither  populous  nor  rich.  That 
of  the  Havannah  faces  Florida,  and  is  the  capital  of  Cuba  j  and  a  place  of  o-reat 
ftrength  and  importance,  containing  about  2000  houfes,  with  a  great  number  of 
convents  and  churches.  It  was  taken,  however,  by  the  courage  and  perfeverance 
of  the  Englifli  troops  in  the  year  1762,  but  reftored  in  the  fubfequent  treaty  of 
peace.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  likewife  Cumberland  harbour,  and  that  of  Santa 
Cruz,  a  conftderable  town  thirty  miles-.eaft  of  the  Havannah, 

HisPANioLA,  or  St.  Domingo.]  This  ifland  was  firft  poflTefled  by  the  Spaniards 
alone  j  but  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  part  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
However,  as  the  Spaniards  were  the  original  pofleflbrs,  and  ftilL  continue  to  have  a 
fliare  in  it,  Hifpaniola  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  Spanifli  ifland. 

It  is  fituated  between  i7°-4o'  and  20°  north  latitude,  and  69°  and  74°  weft  lon- 
gitude, lying  in  the  middle  between  Cuba  and  Porto-Rieo,  and  is  450  miles  long, 
and  150  broad.  When  Hifpaniola  was  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  leaft  one  million.  But  fuch  wasth  e  cru- 
elty of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  fo  infamous  a  height  did  they  carry 'their  oppreflion  of 
the  poor  natives,  that  they  were  reduced  to  fixty  thoufand  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  • 
years.  The  face  of  the  ifland  prefents  an  agreeable  ,  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods, 
and  rivers  ;  and  the  foil  is  allowed  to  be  extremely  fertile,  producing  fugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  maize,  and  cafl^ava  root.  The  European  cattle .  have  fo  much, 
multiplied  here,  that  they  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South  America,  ar-e 
htinted  for  the  hides  and  tallow  only.  In  the  moft  barren  part  of  the  rocks  they 
difcovered  formerly  filver  and  gold.  The  mines,  however,  are  not  now  worked. 
The  north-weft  parts,  which  are  in  pofl!effion  of  the  French,  confift  of  large  fruitful 
plains,  which  produce  the  articles  already  mentioned  in  vaft.abundaiice.  This  in- 
deed is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  part  of  the  beft  and  moft  fertile  ifland  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  moft  ancient  town  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  the  New  World,  built. by  Euro- 
peans, is  St.  Domingo.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus, .  brother  to 
the  admiral,  in  1504,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  his  father  Dominic, 
which  is  extended  fometimes  to  the  whole  ifland  by  the  French..  It  is  fituated  on 
a  fpacious  harbour,  and  is  a  large,  well-built  city,  inhabited,  like  theother  Spanifli 
towns,  by  a  mixture  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  mulattoes,  mcftizoes,  and  ne^roee. 
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The  French  towns  are,  Cape  Francois,  the  capital,  which  is  neither  walled 
nor  paled  in,  and  is  faid  to  have  only  two  batteries,  one  at  the  «Urance  of  the  har- 
bour and  the;  ^ihci  bcfoic  itie  town.  It  contauis  about  8000  whites  and  blacks. 
Leoffane,  though  inferior  in  point  of  fize,  is  a  good  port,  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French  government.  They  have  two  other  towns  confi- 
derable for  their  trade,  Petit  Go^ves,', and' Port  Louis. 

The  following  is  faid  tcr  be  an  exa^  ftatement  of  thie  produft,  population,  and 
commerce  of  the  French  coloiw  of  Hitoiola,  in  the  year  lySBj-and  may  ferve  ta 
fliew  the  immenfe  loiTes  fuftainM  by  theTaifeinfurreftion  of  the  .negroes. 

Population.]  White  people  ,27,717,^:  viz'-  9699  men,  2401, males  above 
twelve  years  old,  2296  undef. .^^^Ive  ye|i^s,  1S^6  hufbandmen  of  plantations, 
1832  plantation  managers,  3 2'£^;|^r  .i-eftfte*s;^8  phyhcians,  510  mechanics, 
614  clerks,  two  v/hite  fervants,  S^^ombn  and  gfrls. 

Free  people  of  colour  2i,8o3s  of  wMin  3493  were  men,  2892  males  above  twelve 
years  old,  2892  under  twelve,  270o;fer^a'nts,  9833  women  or  girls. 

Slaves  ■405>528.  ,  >  .    c  •  ^• 

Plantations  and  manufactories.]    Sugar  792,  indigo  3097,  cotion  705, 

coffee  2810,  diftilleries  I73,  briclg  and  potters'  ware  63,  cocoa  69,  tanners  3. 

Productions  exported  to  France. 
70^27,709  pounds  of  white  fugar,  h  930'0i6  pounds  of  indigo, 

Qq'177  C18  ditto        raw  ditto,  1^286,126  ditto,        cotton,  ^ 

,68  151,181  ditto        coffee,  ■  ,412,995  dreffed  fkins. 


•Sold  to  American,  English|S.nd  Dutch  smugglers. 
25,000,000  pounds  of  raw  fugars,  3,000,000  pounds  of  cotton, 

i2',ooo,ooo  ditto        coffee,      ^  .. 

The  melaffes  exported  in  American  bottoms,  valued  at  1,000,000  dollars  j  pre- 
cious wood,  exported  in  French  fhips,  200,000  dollars. 

Trade.]  Five  hundred  and  eighty  large  fhips,  carrying  189,679  tons,  in  which 
the  imports  amounted  to  12,000,000  dollars  of  which  more  than  8,000,000  dol- 
lars were  in  manufaftured  goods  of  France,  and  the  other  4,000,000  in  French 

"^^T^he  Spanifli  fhips  exported  in  French  goods  or  money  1,400,000  dollars,  for 
mules  imported  by  them  into  the  colony. 

Ninety-eight  French  fhips,  carrying  40,130  tons,  imported  26,506  negroes,  who 
fold  for  8,000,000  dollars.         _  ... 

The  negroes  in  the  French  divifion  of  this  ifland  have_for  feveral  years  pafl  been 
in  a  flate  of  infurreftion.  In  the  progrefs  of  thefe  diftujbances,  which  have  not 
-vet  fubfided,  the  planters  and  others  have  fuftained  inimenfe  loffes.  As  this  un- 
happy affair  has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the  public,  we  are  happy  in 
beme;  able  to  give  a  fummary  ftatement  of  the  caufes  of  this  infurrefcf:ion  *. 

The  fituation  of  the  French  colonies  early  attrafted  the  attention  of  the  confti- 
tuent  affembly.  At  this  time  all  was  as  tranquil  as  fuch  a  ftate  of  oppreffion  would 
permit.  The  firft  interference  of  the  national,  affembly  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies 
was  by  a  decree  of  the  8th  March,  1790,  which  declared,  '*  That  all  free  perfons, 
who  were  proprietors  and  refidents  of  two  years'  ftanding,  and  who  contributed  to 
the  exi<^encies  of  the  ftate,  fliould  exercife  the  rights  of  voting,  which  conftitute  the 
jquality  of  French  citizens." 

*  From  a  pamphlet  publiflied  in  1792,  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Infurreilion  of 
■the  Negroes  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Domingo." 

^  .  This 
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This  decree,  though  m  fa6l  it  gave  no  new  rights  to  the  people  of  colour,  was 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  white  planters  ;  who  evidently  faw  that  the 
generality  of  the  qualification  included  all  defcriptions  of  proprietors.  1  hey  af- 
fected, however,  to  impbfe  a  different  conftrufclion  upon  it.  The  people  of  colour 
appealed  to  common  jufcice  and  common  fenfe  :  it  was  to  no  purpofe.  1  he  whites 
repelled  them  from  their,  alfemblies.  Some  commotions  enfued,  in  which  they 
mutually  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  pride  and  refen^tment.  ,^ 

Thefe  diftilrbances  again  excited  the  vigilance  of  the  national  affembly  A  de- 
cree was  palTHi  on  the  12th  day  of  Oftober  1790,  by  which  the  affembly  declared, 
as  a  cDnftitutioij^al  article,  ^That  they  w^ould  eftablilh  no  regulations  refpefting 
the  internaFg^Ht.ernmerijj'of  the  colonies,  wu'thout  the  precife  and  formal  requeft  of 
the  colonial  affemblies.  *  i  \ 

Pedce  however  was  no^  the  confequence  of'  this^decree.  The  proprietors,  it  is 
true,  had  obtained  a  legal  right  of  tyranrtifiag  3  but-the  unfortunate  queftion  Hill 
recurred,'  who  fnould  be  pormitted  to  exerciTe  tti"^  right  ?  On  this  head  the  de- 
cree w^as  filent.  New  diffenjions  arofe  :  each  of  tl»^  parties  covered  under  a  fadtious 
patriotifm  the  moft  atrocious  defigns :  affairmatibns  and  revolt  became  frequent. 
Mauduit,  a  French  officer  of  rank,  loft  his  life  by  the  hands  of  his  own  country- 
men. The  unfortunate  Oge,  a  planter  of  colour,  who  had  exerted  himfelf  in 
France  in  the  caufe  of  his  brethren,  refglyed  to  ^fupport  by -force  their  juft  pre- 
tenfions.  He  landed  in  the  Spanifli  territory  of  St^Domingo,  where  he  affembled 
about  600  mulattoes.  Before  he  proceeded  to  hoWilities,  he  wrote  to  the  French 
general,  that  his  defire  was  for  peace,  provided  tlie  laws  were  enforced.  His 
letter  w^as  abfurdly  confidered  as  a  declaration  of  war,  Being  attacked  and  van- 
quilhed,  he  took  refuge  amongft  the  Spaniards,  who  delivered  him  up  to  his  adver- 
faries.  The  horrors  of  his  death  were  the  harbingers  of  future  crimes.  Thefe 
dift:urbances  ftill  increalmg,  the  national  affembly  found,  it  neceffary  at  length  to 
decide  between  the  contending  parties. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  a  decree  was  made  confifting  of  two  articles,  by  the 
firft  of  which  the  affembly  confirmed  that  of  the  r2th  of  Oftober,  fo  far  as  refpe61'ed 
the  flaves  in  their  iflands.  It  is  true  that  the  word  flave  was  cautioufly  omitted  in 
"this  document,  and  they  are  only  charafterifed  by  the  negative  defcription  of  '  men 
not  free,'  as  if  right  and  wrong  depended  on  a  play  of  words,  or  a  mode  of  ex- 
preilion. 

This  part  of  the  decree  met  with  but  little  oppofition,  though  it  paffed  not  with- 
out fevere  reprehenfion  from  a  few  enlightened  members.  The  fecond  article,  re- 
fpefting  the  people  of  colour,  was  ftrongly  contefted.  Thofe  who  were  before  known 
by  the  appellation  of  patriots,'divided  upon  it.  It  was,  however,  determined  in  the 
refult,  that  the  people  of  colour,  born  of  free  parents,  ftiould  be  confidered  as  a£live 
citizens,  and  be  eligible  to  the  offices  of  government  in  the  iflands. 

This  fecond  article,  which  decided  .upon  a  right  that  the  people  of  colour  had 
been  entitled  to  for  upwarc^s  of  a  century,  inftead  of  reftoring  peace,  may  be  con- 
fidered as  the  caufe,  or  rather  the  pretext,  of  ail  the  fubfequent  evils  that  the  colony 
of  St.  Domingo  has  fuftained.  They  arofe  not  indeed  from  its  execution,  but 
from  its  counteraftion  ,by  the  white  colonifts.  Had  they,  after  the  awful  warnings 
they  had  already  experienced,  obeyed  the  ordinances  of  an  affembly  they  pretended 
to  revere, — had  they  imbibed  one  drop  of  the  true  fpirit  of  that  conftitution  to 
which  they  had  vowed  an  inviolable  attachment, — had  they  even  fuppreffed  the 
dictates  of  pride  in  the'fuggeftions  of  prudence, — the  ftorm  that  threatened  them  had 
been  averted;  and  in  their  obedience  to  the  parent  ftate  they  had  difplayed  an  a6t  of 
patriotifm,  and  preferved  themfelves  from  all  poihbility  of  danger. 

But  the  eOj^ualifation  of  the  people  of  colour  ftung  the  irritable  nerves  of  the 
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white  colonifts.  The  defcendants  of  flaves  might  have  loft  the  refentinents  of  their 
fathers ;  but  the  hatred  of  a  defpot  is  hereditary.  The  European  maxim  allows, 
•  That  they  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong;'  but  in  the  colonies,  this  perver- 
fity  attains  a  more  monftrous  growth,  and  the  averfion  to  African  blood  defcends 
from  generation  to  generation.  No  fooner  had  the  decree  paffed,  than  the  deputies 
from  the  i (lands  to  the  national  aifembly  withdrew  their  attendance.  The  colonial 
committee,  always  under  the  influence  of  the  planters,  fufpended  their  labours.  Its- 
arrival  in  the  iQand  ftruck  the  whites  with  confternation.  They  vowed  to  facrifice 
their  lives  rather  than  fuffer  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Their  rage  bordered 
upon  phvenzy.  They  propofed  to  imprifon  the  French  merchants  then  in  the  ifland, 
to  tear  down  the  national  flag,  and  hoift  the  Britifh  ftandard  in  its  place.  Whilft 
the  joy  of  the  mulattoes  was  mingled  with  apprehenfions.  and  with  fears,  St.  Do- 
mingo re-echoed  with  the  cries  of  the,  whites,  with  their  menaces,  with  their  blaf- 
phemies  againft  the  conftitution.  A.  motion  was  made  in  the  ftreets  to  fire  upon 
the  people  of  colour,  who  fled  from  the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  plantations  of 
their  friends,  and  in  the  woods.  They  were  at  length  recalled  by  a  proclamation  ; 
but  it  was  only  to  fwear  fubordination  to  the  whites,  and  to  be  witnelTes  of  frelh 
enormities.  Amidft  thefe  agitations,  the  flaves  had  remained  in  their  accuftomed 
fubordination.  Nor  was  it  till  the  month  of  Auguft  1791,  that  the  fymptoms  of 
this  infur region  appeared  amongft  them. 

A  coniiderable  number,  both  of  whites  and  people  of  colour,  had  loft  their 
lives  in  thefe  commotions  before  the  flaves  had  given  indications  of  difafFe£l:ion.;-T-- 
they  were  not,  however,  infenfible  of  the  opportunities  of  revolt  afforded  by  the 
diflenfions  of  their  mafters.  They  had  learnt  that  no  alleviation  of  their  miferies 
was  ever  to  be  expe£led  from  Europe ;  that  in  the  ftruggle  for  colonial  dominion, 
their  humble  interefts  had  been  equally  facrificed  or  forgotten  by  all  parties.  They 
felt  their  curb  relaxed  by  the  difarming  and  difperfion  of  their  mulatto  mafters^ 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  keep  them  under  rigorous  difcipline.  Hopelefs  of 
relief  from  any  quarter,  they  rofe  in  different  parts,  and  fpread  defolation  over  the 
ifland.  If  the  cold  cruelties  of  defpotifm  have  no  bounds,  what  fliall  be  expefiled 
from  the  paroxyfms  of  defpair  ? 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1791,  a  convention  took  place,  which  produced  the 
agreement  called  the  Concordat,  by  which  the  white  planters  ftipulated  that  they 
would  no  longer  oppofe  the  law  of  the  15th  of  May,  which  gave  political  rights  to 
the  people  of  colour.  The  colonial  aflfembly  even  propofed  to  meliorate  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  people  of  colour,  born  of  parents  not  free,  and  to  whom  the  decree  of 
the  15th  of  May  did  not  extend.  An  union  was  formed  between  the  planters, 
which,  if  it  had  fooner  taken  place,  had  prevented  the  infurre£tion.  The  infur- 
gents  were  every  where  difpirited,  repulfed,  and  difperfed,  and  the  colony  itfelf 
preferved  from  total  deftruttion. 

By  a  decree  of  the  national  aflfembly,  the  24th  of  September,  the  people  of 
colour  were  virtually  excluded  from  all  right  of  colonial  legiflation,  and  exprefsly 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  white  colonifts. 

If  the  decree  of  the  1 5th  of  May  could  inftigate  the  white  colonifts  to  the  frantic 
aft  of  violence  before,  defcribed,  what  fliall  we  fuppofe  were  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  colour  on  that  of  the  24th  of  September,  which  again  blafted  thofe  hopes 
they  had  juftly  founded  on  the  conftitutional  law^  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  the  foiemn 
ratification  of  the  white  <;olonifts  ?  No  fooner  was  it  known  in  the  iflands,  than 
thofe  diffenfions  which  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  had  for  a  while  appeafed,  broke 
out  with  frefli  violence.  The  apprehenfions  entertamed  from  the  flaves  had  been 
allayed  by  the  effefts  of  the  Concordat :  but  the  whites  no  fooner  found  themfelves 
relieved  from  the  terrors  of  immediate  deftru£tion,  than  they  availed  themfelves  of 
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the  decree  of  the  24th  of  September  ;  they  formally  revoked  the  Concordat,  and 
treacheroully  refufed  to  comply  with  an  engagement  to  which  they  owed  their  very 
exiltence.  The  people  of  colour  were  in  arms  ;  they  attacked  the  whites  in  the 
fouthern  provinces;  they  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  defeated  their 
opponents  in  feveral  engagements.  A.  powerful  body  furrounded  Port-au-Frince, 
the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  claimed  the  execution  oi  the  Concordat.  At  three 
different  times  did  the  whites  affent  to  the  requifition,  and  as  often  broke  their  en- 
gagement. Gratified  with  the  predile£lion  for  ariftocracy  which  the  conftituent 
affembly  had  in  its  dotage  avowed,  they  affefted  the  appellation  of  patriots,  and 
had  the  addrefs  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  to  the  people  of  colour  who  were, 
contending  for  their  indifputable  rights,  and  to  the  few  white  colonics  who  had 
virtue  enough  to  efpoufe  their  caufe.  Under  this  pretext,  the  municipality  of  Port- 
au-Prince  required  M.  Grimoard,  the  captain  of  the  Boreas,  a  French  line  of  battle 
Ihip,  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon,  and  to  cannonade  the  people  of  colour  aflem- 
bled  near  the  town.  He  at  firft  refufed  ;  but  the  crew,  deluded  by  the  cry  of 
patriotifm,  enforced  his  compliance.  No  fooner  was  this  meafure  adopted,  than 
the  people  of  colour  gave  a  loofe  to  their  indignation ;  they  fpread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  fet  fire  indifcriminately  to  all  the  plantations ;  the  greateft  part  of  the 
town  of  Port-au-Prince  foon  after  fhared  the  fame  fate.  Nothing  feemed  to  re- 
main for  the  white  inhabitants  but  to  feek  their  fafety  in  quitting  the  colony. 

In  the  northern  parts,  the  people  of  colour  adopted  a  more  magnanimous  and 
perhaps  a  more  prudent  condu6t  "  They  began,"  fays  Mr.  Vern'mud,  "  by  offer- 
"  ing  their  blood  to  the  whites.  We  fhall  wait,"  faid  they,  "  till  we  have  faved 
*'  you,  before  we  affert  our  own  claims."  They  accordingly  oppofed  themfelves  to 
the  revolted  negroes  with  unexampled  courage.  They  endeavoured  to  foothe  them 
by  attending  to  their  reafonable  requifitions  j  and,  if  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo  be 
preferved  to  the  French  nation,  it  will  be  by  the  exertions  of  the  people  of 
colour. 

Porto  Rico.]  Situated  between  65°  30'  and  67°  40' weft  Ion.  and  in  18  de- 
grees north  lat.  lying  between  Hifpaniola  and  St.  Chriftopher's,  is  100  miles  long, 
and  40  broad.  The  foil  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  woods,  vallies,  and  plains  ; 
and  extremely  fertile,  producing  the  fame  fruits  as  the  other  iflands.  It  is  well 
watered  with  fprings  and  rivers  ;  but  the  ifland  is  unhealthful  in  the  rainy  feafon. 
It  was  for  the  fake  of  the  gold  that  the  Spaniards  fettled  here  3  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  confiderable  quantity  of  this  metal  found  in  it. 

PoRTO-Rico,  the  capital  town,  ftands  in  a  little  ifland  on  the  northern  fide, 
forming  a  capacious  harbour,  and  joined  to  the  chief  ifland  by  a  caufey,  and  de- 
fended by  forts  and  batteries,  which  render  the  town  almoft  inacceflible.  It  was, 
however,  taken  by  fir  Francis  Drake,  and  afterwards  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland. 
It  is  better  inhabited  than  mofl:  of  the  Spanifli  towns,  becaufe  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifli  and  French  with  the  king  of  Spain's 
fubje6ls. 

Virgin  Islands.]  Situated  at  the  eaft  end  of  Porto  Rico,  are  extremely 
fmall. 

Trinidad.]  Situated  between  60°  and  61°  30' weft:  Ion.  and  in  10  degrees 
north  lat.  lies  between  the  ifland  of  Tobago  and  the  Spanifli  Main,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  the  fl:raits  of  Paria.  It  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  60  broad  ;  and 
is  an  unhealthy  but  fruitful  foil,  producing  fugar,  fine  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  va- 
riety of  fruit,  fome  cotton  trees,  and  Indian  corn.    It  was  taken  by  iir  Waiter  Ra- 
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leigh,  in.  1595,  and  by  the  French  in  1676,  who  plundered  the  ifland,  and  extorted 
,   money  from  the  inhabitants, 

Margaretta.],  Situated  in  63  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  11°  1 5' north  lat.  fe> 
parated  from  the  northern  coaft  of  New  Andalufia  in  Terra  Firma,  by  a  ftrait  of 
24  miles,  is  about  40;  miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth  ;  and  being  always  verdant, 
affords  a  nioft  agreeable  profpeft.  The  ifland  abounds  in  pafture,  in  maize,  and 
fruit ;  but  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  wood  and  water.  There  was  once  a  pearl  fiftiery 
on  its  coaft. 

There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  which  the  Spaniards  have  neg- 
lefted..  We  fliall  therefore  proceed  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Seas,  where 
the  firft  Spanifti -ifland  of  any  importance  is  Chiloe,  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  which 
has  a  governor,  and  fome  harbours  well  fortified. 

Juan  Fernandes.]  Lying  in  83  degrees  weft  Ion.  and  33  fouth  lat.  300  miles 
weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  is  uninhabited ;  but  having  fome  good  harbours,  it  is 
found  extremely  convenient  for  the  Englifli  cruifers  to  touch  at  and  water.  This 
ifland  is  famous  for  having  given  rife  to  the  celebrated  romance  of  Robinfon 
Crufoe.  It  feems  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotfman,  was  left  aftiore  in  this  foli- 
tary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  lived  fome  years,  until  he  was  difcovered  by 
captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709.  When  taken  up,  he  had  forgotten  his  native 
language,  and  could  fcarcely  be  underftood,,feeming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves. 
He  was  drefled  in  goats'  flcins,  would  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  was  fome  time 
before  he  could  relifli  the  fhip's  viftuals.  During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had 
killed  500  goats,  which  he  caught  by  running  them"  down ;  and  he  marked  as 
many  more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were  caught,  30  years 
after,  by  lord  Anfon's  people ;  their  venerable  afpefl:  and  majeftic  beards  dif- 
covered ftrong  fymptoms  of  antiquity. 

Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  England,  was  advifed  to  publifli  an  account  of  his 
life  and  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom.  He  is  faid  to  have  put  his  papers  into 
the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  publication.  But  that  writer,  by 
the  help  of  thofe  papers,  and  a  lively  fancy,  transformed  Alexander  Selkirk  into 
Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  ;  fo  that  the  latter  derived 
no  advantage  from  them.  They  were  probably  too  indigefted  for  publication,  and 
Defoe  perhaps  derived  little  from  them  but  thofe  hints  which  gave  rife  to  his  own 
celebrated  performance. 

The  other  iflands  that  are  worth  mentioning  are  the  Gallipago  ifles,  fituated 
400  miles  weft  of  Peru,  under  the  equator  y  and  thofe  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  called 
the  King's  or  Pearl  Iflands.. 
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Boundaries.} 


lOUNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  the 
_  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  North ;  by  the  fame  ocean,  on  the 
Eaft ;  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata,  South ;  and  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  dividing 
from  Paraguay  and  the  country  of  Amazons,  on  the  Weft. 

On  the  coaft  are  three  fmall  iflands,  where  thips  touch  for  provifions  in  their  voyage 
to  the  South  Seas,  viz.  Fernando,- St,  Barbara,  and  St.  Catherine's.- 


Divifions. 


Northern  divifion  contains 
the  captainfliips  of 


Middle  divifion  contains 
the  captainfhips  of 


Pi"ovinces. 

Para.  -  — 

Marignan. 
Siara 
Petagues 
i  Rio  Grande 
Payraba 
Tamara 
Pernambuco 
Serigippe 

Bahai,  or  the  Pay  of  All- ' 
,  Saints 


Ilheos. 

Porto  Seguro 

.Spirito  Santo 

c,  J-  -r  ^  •     (Rio  Janeiro 

Southern  divilion  contams  )  q^.  -m-  4. 
,  .  ^  .       ,-        <bt.  Vincent 

the  captainihips  ot  ^j^^j 


Chief  Towns* 

Para  or  Belim 

St.  Lewis 

Siara 

St.  Luc 

Tignares 

Payraba 

Tamara 

Olinda 

Serigippe 

St.  Salvador 

Paya 

Porto  Seguro 
Spirito  Santo 
St.  Sebaftian . 
St.  Vincent 
St.  Salvador. . 


Seas,  bays,  harbours,  7  The  Atlantic  Ocean  waflies  the  coaft  of  Brafil  on 
rivers,  and  capes,  i  the  north-eaft  and  eaft,  upwards  of  3000  miles,  form-- 
ing  feveral  fine  bays  and  harbours, — as  the  harbours  of  Pernambuco,  All-Saints, , 
Porto  Seguro,  the  port  and  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  port  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
harbour  of  St.  Gabriel,  and  the  port  of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  north  fliove  of  the  river 
La  Plata.  On,  the  v/eft,  far  within  land,  are  mountains  from  which  iiTue  many 
noble  ftreams,  that  fall  into  the  great  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  others  running 
acrofs  the  country  from  eaft  to  weft  till  they  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  me- 
liorating the  lands  which  they  annually  overflow,  and.turning  the  fugar  mills  belong- 
ing to  the  Portuguefe. 

The  principal  capes  are — Cape  Rocue,  Cape  St.  Auguftine,  Cape  Trio,  and  Cape 
St,  Mary,  the  moft  foutherly  proiuoi^tory  of  Brafih  - 
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Climate,  soil,  and  productions.]  The  climate  of  Brafil  has  been  de- 
fcribecl  by  two  eminent  naturalifts,  Pifo  and  Margrave,  who  obferved  it  with  a 
philofophical  accuracy,  to  be  temperate  and  mild,  when  compared  with  that  of 
Africa.  They  afcribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refrefhing  wind,  which  blows  continually 
from  the  fea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool  but-  chilly  through  the  night,  fo  that  the 
natives  kindle  a  fire  every  evening  in  their  huts.  As  the  rivers  in  this  country  an- 
nually overflow  their  banks,  and  leave  a  fort  of  flime  upon  the  lands,  the  foil  here 
iTiufl:  be  in  many  places  amazingly  rich  ;  and  this  correfponds  with  the  beft  infor- 
mation upon  the  fubjeci.  The  vegetable  productions  are  Indian  corn,  fugar-canes, 
tobacco,  indigo,  hides,  ipecacuana,  balfam,  Brafil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour, 
hard  and  dry ;  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  dying,  but  not  the  red  of  the  beft  kind. 
Here  is  alfo  the  yellov/  fufcic,  of  ufe  in  dying  yellow  ;  and  a  beautiful  fpeckled 
wood  made  ufe  of  in  cabinet  work.  Here  are  five  different  forts  of  palm  trees, 
fome  curious  ebony,  and  a  great  variety  of  cotton  trees.  This  country  abounds  in 
horned  cattle,  which  are  hunted  for  their  hides  only, — 20,000  being  fent  annually 
into  Europe.  There  is  alfo  a  plenty  of  deer,  hares,  and  other  game.  Amongft 
the  wild  beafi:s  found  here,  are  tigers,  porcupines,  janouveras,  and  a  fierce  animal, 
fomewhat  like  a  greyhound ;  monkeys,  floths  ;  and  the  topiraifou,  a  creature 
between  a  bull  and  an  afs,  but  without  horns,  and  entirely  harmlefs  ;  the  flelh  is 
very  good,  and  has  the  flavour  of  beef.  There  is  a  numberlefs  variety  of  fowl,  v/ild 
and  tame,  in  this  country.  Among  thefe  are  turkeys,  fine  white  hens,  and  ducks. 
The  remarkable  birds  are— ^■the  humming  bird, — the  lankima,  fometimes  called  the 
unicorn  bird,  from  its  having  a  horn  two  or  three  inches  long  growing  out  of  its 
forehead, — the  guira,  famous  for  often  changing  its  colour,  being  firfi  black,  then 
afh  coloured,  next  white,  afterwards  fcarlet,  and  lafl:  of  all  erimfon;  which  colours 
.o-row  richer  and  deeper  the  longer  the  bird  lives.  Among  the  abundance  of  fifli 
with  which  the  feas,  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  country  are  fl:ored,  is  the  globe  fifli,  fo 
called  from  its  form,  which  is  fo  befet  with  fpines,  like  a  hedgehog,  that  it  bids  de- 
fiance to  all  fifli  of  prey.  But  the  mofl:  remarkable  creature  is  the  fea-bladder,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  greatly  refembles  one,  and  fwims  on  the  furface  of  the  waves ; 
the  infide  is  filled  with  air,  except  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  that  ferves  to  poife  it. 
The  fkin  is  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  and,  like  a  bubble  raifed  in  the  water,  re- 
flects all  the  colours  of  the  flcy.  Brafil  breeds  a  great  variety  of  ferpents  and  vene- 
mous  creatures,  among  v/hich  are  the  Indian  falamander,  a  four-legged  infe6t,  the 
Iting  of  which  is  mortal, — the  ibivaboca,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  about  feven  yards 
long,  and  half  a  yard  in  circumference,  whofe  poifon  is  inftantaneoufly  fatal, — the 
rattle-fnake,  which  there  attains  an  enormous  fize. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  The  PoFtuguefe  in  America  are 
;defcribed  as  a  people,  who,  while  funk  in  the  moii  effeminate  luxury,  prattife  the 
moft  defperate  crimes  : — of  a  temper  hypocritical  and  diflembling, — without  fin- 
cerity  in  converfation,  or  honefty  in  dealing; — lazy,  proud,  and  cruel; — in  their  diet 
penurious ;  for,  like  the  inhabitants  of  moft  fouthern  climates,  they  are  much  more 
fond  of  fliew,  ftate,  and  attendance,  than  of  the  pieafures  of  free  fociety,  and  of  a 
good  table  ;  yet  their  feafts,  which  ar'e  rare,  are  fumptuous  to  e;stravagance.  When 
they  appear  abroad,  they  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  in  a  kind  of  cotton  ham- 
jnocks,  called  ferpentines,  v/hich  are  borne  on  the  negroes'  flioulders,  by  the  help 
,of  a  bamboo,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  Moft  of  thefe  hammocks  are 
blue,  and  adorned  with  fringes  of  the  fame  colour ;  they  have  a  velyet  pillow,  and 
above  the  head  a  kind  of  teller  with  curtains ;  fo  that  the  perfon  carried  cannot 
be  feen  unlefs  .he  pleafes  ;  but  may  lie  down,  or  fit  up,  leaning  on  his  pillow. 
When  jhe  has  a  mind  to  be  feen,  he  pulls  the  curtains  afide,  and  falutes  his  ac- 
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quamtance  whom  he  meets  in  the  flreets  ;  for  they  take  a  pride  in  complimenting 
each  other  in  their  hammocks,  and  will  even  hold  long  conferences  in  them  in  the 
ftrects ;  but  then  the  two  flaves  who  carry  them,  make  ufe  of  ftrong  rods,  forked 
above,  and  pointed  below  with  iron  ;  thefe  they  flick  fall:  in  the  ground,  and  on 
them  refts  the  bamboo,  to  which  the  hammock  is  fixed,  till  their  mafler's  bulinefs 
or  compliment  is  over.  Scarcely  any  man  of  fafliion,  or  any  lady,  will  pafs  the 
ftreets  without  being  carried  in  this  manner. 

Trade  and  chief  towns.]  The  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on  upon  the 
fame  exclulive  plan  on  which  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  trade  with  their  colo- 
nies of  America ;  and  it  more  particularly  refembles  the  ancient  Spanifh  method, 
in  not  fending  out  fmgle  fhips,  as  the  convenience  of  the  feveral  places^  and  the 
judgment  of  the  European  merchants,  may  direft, — but  annual  fleets,  which  fail 
at  llated  times  from  Portugal,  and  compofe  three  flotas,  bound  to  as  many  ports  in 
Bralil ;  namely,  to  Pernambuco  in  the  northern  part,  to  Rio  Janeiro  at  the 
fouthern  extremity,  and  to-  the  Bay  of  All-Saints  in  the  middle. 

In  this  lall  is  the  capital,  which  is  called  St.  Salvador,  and  fometimes  the  city  of 
Bahia,  vvhere  all  the  fleets  rendezvous  on  their  return  to  Portugal.  This  city  com- 
mands a  noble,  fpacious,  and  commodious  harbour.  It  is  built  upon  a  high  and. 
fteep  rock,  having  the  fea  upon  one  fide,  and  a  lake  forming  a  crefcent,  invefting: 
it  almoft  wholly,  fo  as  nearly  to  join  the  fea,  on  the  other.  The  fituation  makes  it 
in  a  manner  impregnable  by  nature;  and  they  have  befides  added  to  itvery  ftrong 
fortifications.  It  is  populous,  magnificent,  and  beyond  comparifon  the  mofl  gay 
and  opulent  city  in  all  Bralil. 

The  trade  of  Brafll  is  very  great,  and  increafes  every  year  ;  which  is  the  lefs  fur- 
priling,  as  the  Portuguefe  have  opportunities  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  flaves  for' 
their  feveral  works,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  European  power  that  has: 
fettlements  in  America, — they  being  the  only  Europeans  who  have  eftablifhed  colo- 
nies in  Africa,  and  from  hence  they  import  between  40  and  50,000  negroes  annual- 
ly, all  of  whom  go  into  the  amount  of  the  cargo  of  the  Brafil  fleets  for  Europe.  Of 
the  diamonds  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  returned  to  Europe  to  the  value  of  130,000!. 
This,  widi  the  fugar^  the  tobacco,  the  hides,  the  valuable  drugs  for  medicine 
and  manufaftures,  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  trade,  not  only  to 
Portugal,  but  to  all  the  trading  powers  of  Europe. 

The  chief  commodities  the  European  fliips  carry  thither  in  return,  are  not  the 
fiftieth  part  the  produce  of  Portugal :  they  confift  of  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds,, 
from  England,  France,  and  Holland ;  the  linens  and  laces  of  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany  ;  the  filks  of  France  and  Italy  ;  filk  and  thread  flockings,.hats,  lead,  tin, 
pewter,  iron,  copper,  and  all  forts  of  utenfils  wrought  in  thefe  metals,  from  Eng- 
land ;  as  well  as  fait  fiih,  beef,  flour  and  cheefe.  Oil  they  have  from  Spain  ;  wine, 
with  fome  fruit,  is  nearly  all  they  are  fupplicd  with  from  Portugal.  England  is  at 
prefent  mofl  interefted  in  the  trade  of  Portugal,  both  for  home  confumption  and. 
the  ufe  of  the  Brafils. 

Brafll  is  a  very  wealthy  and  flourifhing  fettlement.  Their  export  of  fugar,  with- 
in 40  years,  is  grown  much  greater  than  it  was,  though  anciently  it  made  almoft- 
the  whole  of  their  exportable  produce,  and  they  were  without  rivals  in  the  trade. 
Their  tobacco  is  remarkably  good,  though  not  raifed  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Portuguefe  had  been  long  in  poffefTion  of  Brafil  before  they  difcovered  the 
treafures  of  gold  and  diamonds  which  have  fince  made  it  fo  valuable.  Their  fleets 
rendezvous  in  the  bay  of  All-Saints,  to  the  amount  of  1,00  fail  of  large  fliips,  in  May 
or  June,  and  carry  to  Europe  a  cargo  little  inferior  in  value  to  the  treafures  of  the 
Spanifh  flota  and  galeons.    Ihe  gold  alone,  great  part  of  which  is  coined  in  Ame- 
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rica,  fimounts  to  near  four  millions  fterling  ;  but  part  of  this  is  brought  from  their 
colonies  in  Africa,  tog-ether  with  ebony,  and  ivory. 

Religion.]  Though  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  grand  mafter  of  the  order  of 
Chrill,  be  folcly  in  poffeffion  of  the  titles, — and  though  the  produce  of  the  crufade 
belongs  entirely  to  him  ;  yet  in  this  extenfive  country,  fix  bifhoprics  have  been  fuc- 
cefuvely  founded,  which  acknowledge  for  their  fuperior  the  archbifhopric  of  Bohia, 
eftabliihed  in  the  year  1552.  The  fortunate  prelates,  moft  of  them  European', 
who  lill  thefe  honourable  fees,  live  in  a  very  commodious  manner,  upon  the  emo- 
luments attached  to  the  fun£tions  of  their  miniftry,  and  a  falary  from  government. 
Among  the  inferior  clergy,  none  but  the  milTionaries,  who  are  fettled  in  the  Indian 
villages,  are  paid;  but  the  others  find  fufficient  refources  among  the  fuperftitious 
people,  whom  they  are  to  edify,  to  inftruft,  and  to  comfort.  Befides  an  annual 
tribute  paid  by  every  family  to  the  clergyman,  he  is  entitled  to  two  fliillings  for 
every  birth,  for  every  wedding,  and  every  burial.  Though  there  be  not  abfolutely 
an  i'nquifition  in  Brafd,  yet  the  people  of  that  country  are  not  protefted  from  the 
outrages  of  that  barbarous  inllitution. 

History  and  government.]  This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Americus 
Vefpucius,  in  1498;  but  the  Portuguefe  did  not  plant  it  till  1549,  when  they  fixed 
themfelves  at  the  Bay  of  All-Saints,  and  founded  the  city  of  St.  Salvador.  They 
met  with  fome  interruption  at  firft  from  the  court  of  Spain,  who  confidered  the 
whole  continent  of  South  America  as  belonging  to  them.  However,  the  aflfair  was 
at  length  made  up  by  treaty ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguefe  fhould  poflfefs 
all  the  country  lying  between  the  two  great  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  which 
they  ftill  enjoy.  The  French  alfo  made  fome  attempts  to  plant  colonies  on  this 
coaft,  but  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  remained  without  a 
rival  till  the  year  1580,  when,  in  the  very  meridian  of  their  profperity,  they  were 
ftruck  by  one  of  thofe  blows,  which  inftantly  decide  the  fate  of  kingdoms :— Don 
Sebaftian,  the  king  of  Portugal,  loft  his  life  and  army  in  an  expedition  againft  the 
Moors  in  Africa ;  and  by  that  event  the  Portuguefe  loll:  their  independence,  being 
abforbed  into,  the  Spanifli  dominions. 

The  Dutch,  foon  after  this,  having  thrown  off  the  Spanifli  yoke,  were  not  fatis- 
fied  with  maintaining  their  independence ;  but,  fluflied  with  the  juvenile  ardor 
of  a  growing  commonwealth,  purfued  the  Spaniards  into  the  remoteft  receffes 
of  their  extenfive  territories,  and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  terrible,  by  the  fpoils 
of  their  former  mafters.  They  particularly  attacked  the  poffefiions  of  the  Portu- 
guefe ;  they  took  almoft  all  their  fortreffes  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  then  turned 
their  arms,  in  the  year  1623,  upon  Brafil,  where  they  took  feven  of  the  captain- 
Ihips  or  provinces,  and  would  have  fubdued  the  whole  colony,  had  not  their 
career  been  ftopt  by  the  archbifliop,  at  the  head  of  his  monks,  and  a  few  fcat- 
tered  forces.  The  Dutch  were,  however,  about  the  year  1654,  entirely  driven 
out  of  Brafil  ;  but  their  Weft-India  company  ftill  continuing  their  pretenfions  to 
this  country,  and  harraffing  the  Portuguefe  at  fea,  the  latter  agreed,  in  1661,  to 
pay  the  Dutch  eight  tons  of  gold  to  relinquifti  their  intereft  in  that  country  ;  which 
was  accepted  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  have  remained  in  peaceable  poflelhon  of  all 
Brafil  fi  'om  that  time,  till  about  the  end  of  1762,  when  the  Spanifh  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a  month's 
fiege,  the  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs  called  St  Sacrament  ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  it  was  reftored. 

The  government  of  Brafil  is  in  the  viceroy,  who  has  two  councils,  one  for  cri- 
minal, the  other  for  civil  affairs,  m  both  of  which  he  prefides. 
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THE  pofleffions  and  claims  of  the  French  before  the  war  of  1756,  as  appears 
by  their  maps,  confifted  of  almoft  the  whole  continent  of  North  America  ; 
which  vaft  country  they  divided  into  two  great  provinces,  the  northern  of  which 
they  called  Canada,  comprehending  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  BritiOi  province 
of  that  name,  fmce  it  included  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New 
England,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  fouthern  province  they  called  Louifiana,  in  which 
they  included  a  part  of  Carolina.  This  diftribution,  and  the  military  difpofitions 
which  the  French  made  to  fupport  it,  formed  the  principal  caufe  of  the  war  between 
them  and  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1756,  the  iffue  of  which  is  well  known.  While 
the  French  were  rearing  their  infant  colonies,  and  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes 
forming  vaft  defigns  of  an  extenfive  empire,  one  wrong  ftep  in  their  politics  loll; 
them  the  whole  :  for  by  commencing  hoftilities  many  years  too  foon,  they  were  dri- 
ven from  Canada,  and  forced  to  yield  to  Great  Britain  all  that  fine  country  of 
Louifiana  eaftward  of  the  MilTifippi.  At  the  treaty  of  peace,  however,  they  were 
'allowed  to  keep  poffeflion  of  the  weftern  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  fmall  town 
of  New  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  it;  which  territories,  in  1769,, they  ceded  to 
Spain,  for  reafons  unknown  to  the  public. 

The  French,  therefore,  from  being  one  of  the  greateft  European  powers  in  that 
quarter,  have  now  loft  all  their  poflefiions  in  North  America ;  but  on  the  fouth- 
ern continent  they  have  ftill  a  fettlement  which  is  called 

CAYENNE,    OR    EQUINOCTIAL  FRANCE. 

IT  is  fituated  between  the  equator  and  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  50th  and  55th  of  weft  longitude.  It  extends  240  miles  along  the  coaft  of 
Guiana,  and  near  300  miles  within  land  ;  bounded  by  Surinam,  on  the  North  ;  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Eaft ;  by  Amazonia,  South ;  and  by  Guiana,  Weft.  The 
chief  town  is  Caen. 

All  the  coaft  is  very  low ;  but  within  land  there  are  fine  hills  very  proper  for  fet- 
tlements :  the  French  have,  however,  not  yet  extended  them,  fo  far  as  they  might ; 
but  they  raife  the  fame  commodities  which  they  have  from  the  V/eft  India  iflands, 
and  in  no  inconfiderabie  quantity.  They  have  alfo  taken  poflTeflion  of  the  ifland  of 
Cayenne,  on  this  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  about  45 
miles  in  circumference.  The  ifland  is  very  unhealthy;  but  having  fome  good  har- 
bours, the  French  have  here  fome  fettlements,  which  raife  fugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  fruits,  and  other  neceflTaries  of  fife. 

FRENCH    ISLANDS    IN  AMERICA. 

TH  E  French  were  among  the  laft  nations  who  made  fettlements  in  the  Weft 
Indies ;  but  they  made  ample  amends  by  the  vigour  with  which  they  purfued 
them,  and  by  that  chain  of  judicious  and  admirable  meafures  which  they  ufed  in 
drawing  from  them  every  advantage  that  the  nature  of  the  climate  affords ;  and  in 
contending  againfi:  the  difficulties  which  it  threv/  in  their  way. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  French  colony  upon  the  f^^pan i fn  ifi and  of  Hif- 
paniola  or  St.  Domingo,  as  the  moft  important  and  valuable  of  all  their  foreign 
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fettlements,  and  which  they  poffefs  through  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards' on  that 
ifland,  or  the  partiality  of  their  court  to  the  French  nation.  We  (hall  next  pro- 
ceed to  the  iflands  of  which  the  French  have  the  fole  pofTeffion,  beginning  with  the 
large  and  important  one  of 

Martinico.]  Which  is  fituated  between  14  and  1 5  degrees  of  north  lat.  and 
in  61  degrees  weft  Ion.  lying  about  40  leagues  north-weft  of  Barbadoes,  is  about 
60  miles  in  length,  and  nai  f  as  much  in  breadth.  The  inland  part  of  it  is  hilly, 
and  pours  out  on  every  fide  a  number  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  rivers,  which  adorn 
and  enrich  this  ifland  in  a  high  degree.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  ginger,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  But  fu- 
gar is  here,  as  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands,  the  principal  commodity, — of  which 
they  export  a  confiderable  quantity  annually.  Martinico  is  the  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  French  iflands  in  thefe  feas.  Its  bays  and  harbours  are  numerous,, 
fafe,  and  commodious ;  and  fo  well  fortified  that  they  often  bade  defiance  to  the 
Englifli,  till  the  war  of  1756,  when  the  Britifli  arms  being  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  this  ifland  was  added  to  the  Britifli  empire  3  but  it  was  given 
back  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

GuADALouPE.]  So  Called  by  Columbus,  from  the  refemblance  of  its  mountains 
to  thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  16  degrees  north  lat.  and  62  weft  Ion. 
about  30  leagues  north  of  Martinico,  and  almoft  as  much  fouth  of  Antigua;  being 
45  miles  long,  and  38  broad.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  .by  a  fmall  arm  of  the 
fea,  or  rather  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  no  fhips  can  venture  ;  bu^  the  in- 
habitants pafs  it  in  a  ferry-boat.  Its  foil  is  equally  fertile  with  that  of  Martinico, 
producing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  &c.  This  ifland  is  in  a  flouriftiing  condi- 
tion, and  its  exports  of  fugar  almoft  incredible.  Like  Martihico,  it  was  formerly 
attacked  by  the  Englifli,  who  gave  up  the  attempt ;  but  in  1759,  it  was  reduced 
by  the  Britifli  arms,  and  was  given  back  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

St.  Lucia.]  Situated  in  14  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  61  deg.  weft  Ion.  80  miles 
north-weft  of  Barbadoes,  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  received  its 
name  from  being  difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  virgin  martyr  St.  Lucia. 
The  Englifh  firft  fettled  here  in  1637.  From  that  time  they  met  with  various  mif- 
fortunes  from  the  natives  and  French  :  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  Englifli,  that  St.  Lucia,  with  Dominica  and  St  Vincent,  fliould  remain 
neutral.  But  the  French,  before  the  war  of  1756  broke  out,  began  to  fettle  thefe 
iflands ;  which  by  the  treaty  of  peace  were  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain,  and  this 
ifland  to  France.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  vallies,  is  extremely  rich.  It 
produces  excellent  timber,  and  abounds  with  pleafant  rivers  and  well  fituated 
harbours  ;  and  is  now  declared  a  free  port  under  certain  reftri£lions.  The  Englifli 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  in  1778  3  but  it  was  reftored  again  to  the  French  in 

Tobago]  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  11  degrees  odd  minutes,  north  lat.  120  miles 
fouth  of  Barbadoes,  and  about  the  fam.e  diftance  from  the  Spanifli  Main.  It  is 
about  32  miles  in  length,  and  nine  in  breadth.  The  climate  here  is  not  fo  hot  as 
might  be  expefted  fo  near  the  equator  3  and  it  i-s  faid  that  it  lies  out  of  the  courfe 
of  thofe  hurricanes  that  have  fometimes  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  other  Weft  India 
iflands.  It  has  a  fruitful  foil,  capable  of  producing  fugar,  and  indeed  every  thino- 
elfe  that  is  raifed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  addition  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal.  It  is  well  watered  with  nu- 
merous 
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merous  fprlng's  ;  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  very  commodious 
for  all  kind  of  fhipping.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  ifland  appears  from  the 
expeniive  and  formidable  armaments  fent  thither  by  European  powers  in  fupport 
of  their  different  claims.  It  feems  to  have  been  chieHy  polfelfed  by  the  Dutch, 
who  defended  their  pretenfions  againft  both  England  and  France  with  the  moft 
obftinate  perfeverance.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  it  was  declared 
neutral ;  though,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain  : 
but  in  June  1 78 1,  it  was  taken  by  tlje  French,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  1783. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Deseada, ■)  Are  three  fmall  iflands  lying  in  theneigh- 
AND  Mariegalante.  •  3  bourhood  of  Antigua  and  St.  Chriflopher's ; 
and  of  no  great  confequence  to  the  French,  except' in  time  of  war,  when  they  give 
Ibelter  to  an  incredible  number  of  privateers,  which  greatly  annoy  our  Weil  India 
trade.  It  would  therefore  be  good  policy  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  with  France,  immediately  to  take  pofref?ion  of  thefe  iflands  ;  which  would 
feem  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  as  they  have  been  frequently  reduced  by 
the  Englifli,  and  as  frequently  given  back  to  the  French,  who  have  often  experi- 
enced the  generofity  of  the  Britifh  court.  St.  Bartholomew  is  now  to  be  confidered 
as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  being  ceded  to  it  by  France,  1785. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fituated  near  Newfoundland, 
belonging  to  France,  have  been  already  mentioned  with  that  ifland. 
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Containing  SURINAM,  on  the  Continent  of  South  America. 

AFTER  the  Portuguefe  had  difpoffefTed  the  Dutch  of  Brafil  in  the  manner  we 
have  feen, — and  after  they  had  been  entirely  removed  out  of  North  America, — 
they  were  obliged  to  confole  themfelves  with  their  rich  pofTefTions  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  and  to  fit  down  content  in  the  Weft  with  Surinam, — a  country  once  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Englifh,  but  of  no  great  value  whilfl  we  had  it,  and  which  we  ceded 
to  them  in  exchange  for  New  York,  with  two  or  three  fmall  and  barren  iflands 
in  the  north  fea,  not  far  from  the  Spanifh  Main. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  fituated  between  five  and  feven  degrees  north  lat.  extending 
above  an  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoque,  north,  to  the  river 
Marowyne,  or  French  Guiana,  fouth.  This  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  mofl  valu- 
able colonies  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces ;  but  it  is  in  a  lefs  profperous 
fituation  than  it  was  fome  years  fince,  owing,  among  other  caufes,  to  the  wars 
with  the  fugitive  negroes,  whom  the  Dutch  treated  with  great  barbarity,  and  who 
are  become  fo  numerous,  having  increafed  from  year  to  year,  that  they  have 
formed  a  kind  of  colony  in  woods  almofl  inacceflible,  along  the  rivers  of  Surinam, 
Saramaca,  and  Copename,  and  are  become  very  formidable  enemies  to  their  for- 
mer matters.  Under  the  command  of  chiefs  whom  they  have  elefted  among 
themfelves,  they  have  cultivated  lands  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  make  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  neighbouring  plantations.  The  Dutch  claim  the  whole  coaft 
Ijom  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoque  to  the  river  Marowyne,  on  which  are  fituated 
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their  colonies  of  Effequebo,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Surinam.  Thfe  laft  begins 
with  the  river  Saramacha,  and  ends  with  the  Marowyne,  extending  120  miles  along 
the  winding  coaft. 

Rivers.]    A' number  of  fine  rivers  pafs  through  this  country,  the  principal  of  - 
which  are  Effequebo,  Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice  and  Conya.    Efiequebo  is  nine 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  more  than  300  miles  in  length.    Surinam  is  a 
beautiful  river,  three  ^quarters  of  a  mile^_^lde,  navigable  for  the  largeft  veffels  four 
leagues,  and  for  im;ille:j;.  ,vfflels  60  or-,|^  Its_  banks,  quite  to  the 

water's  edge,  are  coverel^#itlvi;ver.gr^  ^rees,  which  render  the  paflage 

up  this  river  very'B|ri§htluiK*. •  .Tl-)|:beg^r4ra 'is^^^ithree  quarters  of  a  mile  wide 
where  it  empties  i^ifeBe'Surin^aif,  is  .lil^i^ableifct-large  veffels  100  miles  j  a  hun- 
dred miles  further,  'aWfe^rdij^ls^  eafy;  afcfjit,,  above  which  it  divides  into  tte 
ibuth-weft  and  fouth-l^ft.bmQcnes/-.  .••t* . 

Climate.]  In  the  monlll^  ofjSeptemf%%;0£l:ober,  and  November,  tbe  climate 
is  unhealthy,  particularly  tq'ftrangers.  The  coitimois  difeafes  are  putrid  and  othe^j 
fevers,  the  dry  belly-ach,  and  the  'dropfy  :  lo.o  miles  bacjc  from  the  fea,  you  come 
to  quite  a  different  foil,  a  hill/'^ountry,  a  pure  dry  wholefome  air,  where  a  fire 
fometimes'  would  not  beSdifagreeable.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  75°  to  90° 
through  the  year.  A  north-eaft  breeze  never  fails  to  h^ow  from  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  through  the  day,  in  the  l^iotteft  feafons.  ,As  the  days  and  nights, 
throughout  the  year,  are  very  nearly  of  equal  length,  the  air  can  never  become  ex- 
tremely heated,  nor  the  inhabitants  fo  greasy  incommqded  by  the  heat,  as  thofe 
who  live  at  a  greater  diftance  fr(|ra  the^equktor.  The  feafons  were  formerly  di- 
vided regularly  into  rainy  and  dry  i^-^nt,  W\&te  years,  fo  rhuch  dependence  cannot 
be  placed  upon  them,  owing'  jDrobably  t«  the  country's  being  more  cleared,  by 
which  means  a  free  pa{rageas,ppened  for -.tji'e' air  and  vapours. 

W  ater.]  The  water  of  the  lov/er'parts*  of  the  rivers  is  brackilh,  and  unfit  for 
ufe ;  and  the  inhabitants  are'ob%ed  to  make  ufe  of  ram  water,  which  is  here  un- 
commonly fweet  and  good.  'r|'It  is  received  in  cifterns  placed  under  ground  j  and 
before  drinking,  it  is  fet  in  large  earthen  pots  to  fettle,  by  which  means  it  becomes 
very  clear  and  wholefome.  Thefe  cifterns  are  fo  large  and  numerous,  that  water  is 
feldom  fcarce. 

Chief  towns,  and  population.]  Paramaribo,  fituated  on  Surinam  river, 
four  leagues  from  the  fel'if  N.  lat.  6°.  W.  Ion.  55°  from  London,  is  the  principal 
town  in  Surinam.  It  coptains  about  2,000  whites,  one  half  of  whom  are  Jews, 
."and  8,000  flaves.  The  hdufes  are  principally  of  wood ;  fome  few  have  glafs  win- 
dows, but  generally  they  have  wooden  Ihutters.  The  ftreets  are  fpacious  and 
ftraight,  and  planted  on  each  fide  with  orange  or  tamarind  trees. 

About  feventy  miles  from  the  fea,  on  the  fame  river,  is  a  village  of  about  40  or  50 
houfes,  inhabited  by  Jews,  This  village,  and  the  town  above  mentioned,  with  the 
intervening  plantations,  contain  all  the  inhabitants  in  this  colony,  which  amount  to 
3,200  whites,  and  43,000  fiaves.  The  buildings  on  the  plantations  are,  many  of 
them,  cofl:ly,  convenient,  and  airy.  The  country  around  is  thinly  inhabited  with  the 
native  Indians,  a  harmlefs,  friendly  fet  of  beings.  They  are  in  general  iliort  of 
ftature,  but  remarkably  well  made,  of  a  light  copper  colour,  ftraight  black  hair, 
without  beards,  high  cheek  bones,  and  broad  flioulders.  In  their  ears,  nofes,  and 
hair,  the  women  wear  ornanients  of  filver,  &c.  Both  men  andWomen  go  naked. 
One  nation  or  tribe  of  them  tie  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  the  female  children^ 
when  young,  with  a  cord  bound  very  tight  for  the  breadth  of  fix  inches  about  the 
ancle,  which  cord  is  never  afterwards  taken  off  but  to  put  on  a  new  one  ;  by  which 
means,  the  fleQi,  v/hich  fliould  otherwife  grow  on  that  part  of  the  leg,  increafes  the 
calf  to  a  great  fize,  and  leaves  the  hone  below  nearly  bare.  This^  though  it  mult 
/  render 
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render  them  very  weak,  is  reckoned  a  great  beauty  by  them.  The  language  of 
the  Indians  ^appears  to  be  very  fott.  They  are  enemies  to  every  kind  of  labour; 
but  neverthelefs  manufacture  a  few  articles,  fuch  as  very  fine  cotton  hammocks, 
earthen  water-pots,  baikets,  a  red  or  yellow  dye  called  roucau,  and  fome  other 
trifles,  all  of  which  they  bi'Ing  to  town  and  exchange  for  fuch  articles  as  they  (land 
in  need  of. 

Soil,  productions,  trade,  &c.]  Through  ihe  whole  country  runs  a  ridge 
of  o}  fter-lliells,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coaft,  but  three  our  four  leagues  from  it,  of  a 
conliderable  breadth,  and  frofxi  tpur''i(l,  elghtfeet  deep)*?;eonipofed  of  fliells  exadlly 
of  the  fame  nature  of  thofe  vftiich  {mm  the  prefent  cqaft.  From  this  and  other  cir- 
cumltances,  there  is  great  reafow'j:o^e]ieve,*  thafeie  lfnd,:fr6m  that  diftance  from 
the  fea,  is  all  nezv  land,  refcued;^oi^the  f^a,  eimep  by  fefcte  revolution  in  nature, 
or  other  unknown  caufe.         **  W  ■   '  25 

On  each  fide  of  the  rjivers  and  creaks,  a^d  fituated  the  plantations,  containing 
from  500  to  2000  acres  ^ch, -in  nufhbef, about  550  in  the  whole  colony,  producing 
at  prefent  annually  aboiU2^>6,-6oo  hogtheads  44fugar,  12,000,000  pounds  coffee, 
700,000  pounds  cocoa,  850,000  pounds  cotton  :  all  which  articles  (cotton  excepted) 
have  fallen  off  within  15  years,'  at  le^fft  one-third'^owingfto  bad  management,  both 
her$  and  in  Holland,  anditb.  other  caufes.  Of  the  proprietors  of  thefe  plantations, 
not  above  80  refide  here,  "^he  ,fugaf;^lantations  ha^e^  many  of  them,  water  mills, 
which  being  much  more  protitable  than 'Others, — and  the  fituation  of  the  colony  ad- 
mitting of  them,-      '"       '         '  ,    •  r  .-,  ... 


if  them, — will'^robably  beofAfe  general~rk»f  the  rell,  fome  are  worked  by 
mul^s,  others  by  cattle^^iut  from  the  ^U^neY^t  t^  country,  none  by  the  wind*. 

Connefted  with  SurMBT,  we  lliall  rtj,entif)n  tee  ^oX)utch  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  EfTequebo  on'  thaj^MjiflS'M  aih,  \Vhich  furretidefed  to  the  Englifli  in  the  vear 

1 78 1,  and  were  reprs   -  • 

more  revenue  to  tip  ct 
report  was  either  not  believed  or  fluted  ;  for  the^fe  p^ces  were  left  defencelefs,  and 
foon  retaken  by  a  French  frigatecf '  ' 

Dr.  Bancroft  obferves,  that^tlre  inhabitants  of  Dujich  Guiana  are  either  whites, 
blacks,  or  the  reddifh  thrown  a]^original  natives  of  Aiifterica.  The  promifcuous  in- 
tercourfe  of  thefe  different  people  has  likewife  generated  fevcral  intermediate  cafts, 
whofe  colours  immutably  depend  on  their  degree  of  confanguinity  to  either  Vv'hites, 
Indians,  or  Negroes.  Thefe  are  divided  irtto  mulattoes,  tercerones,  quarterones, 
and  quinterones,  with  feveral  intermediate  fubdivi/lons,  proceeding  from  their  re- 
trograde intercourfe. 

Animals,  fish,  serpents,  &c.]  The  rivers  abound  with  fifli,  fome  of  which  are 
good  ;  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of  turtl^.  The  woods  abound 
with  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  a  kind  of  buifaloe,  and  two  Ipecies  of  wild  hogs,  one 
of  which  (the  peccary)  is  remarkable  for  haying  its  navel  on  the  back.  There  are 
fo  great  a  number  of  birds  of  various  fpecies,  and  rem.arkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  in  Guiana,  that  feveral  perfons  in  this  colony  have  employed  themfelves 
advantageoufly,  with  their  flaves  and  dependents,  in  killing  and  preferving  birds 
for  the  cabinets  of  naturalifts  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  torporific  eel  is 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  which,  when  touched  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a 
rod  of  iron,  gold,  lilver,  copper,  or  by  a  ftick  of  fome  particular  kinds  of  heavy 
American  wood,  ce'mmunicates  a  fhock  refembling  that  of  electricity.  There  are 
an  immenfe  number  and  variety  of  fnakes  in  this  country,  which  form. one  of  its 
principal  inconveniences.  A  fnake  was  killed  fome  years  fince  on  a  plantation 
which  had  belonged  to  Peter  Amyatt,  efq.  v/hich  was  upwards  of  thirt) -three  feet 
in  length,  and  in  the  largeft  place,  near  the  middle,  was  three  feet  in  circumference. 

It 
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It  had  a  broad  head,  large  prominent  eyes,  and  a  very  wide  mouth,  in  which  Was 
a  double  row  of  teeth.  Among  the  animals  of  Dutch  Guiana,  is  the  laubba, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  a  fmall  amphibious  creature,  about  the  fize 
of  a  pig  four  months  old,  covered  with  fine  fliort  hair ;  and  its  flefh,  by  the  Euro- 
peans who  refide  here,  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  meat. 
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St.  Eustatius,")  Oltuated  in  17°  29'  N.  lat.  65°  10'  W.  Ion,  and  three  leagues 
OR  Eustatia.  north-weft  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  is  only  a  mountain,  about 

2,9  miles  in  compais,  rifing  out  of  the  fea,  like  a  pyramid,  and  almoft  rouiid.  But, 
though  fo  fmall,  and  inconveniently  laid  out  by  nature,  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch 
has  made  it  turn  to  very  good  account ;  it  is  faid  to  contain  5000  whites,  and 
1 5,000  negroes.  The  fides  of  the  mountain  are  difpofed  in  very  pretty  fettlements ; 
but  they  have  neither  fpriiigs  nor  rivers.  They  raife  here  fugar  and  tobacco  ;  and 
this  ifland,  as  well  as  Curaffou,  is  engaged  in  the  Spanifli  contraband  trade ;  and 
both  places  generally  profited  by  their  neutrality.  But  when  hoftilities  were  com- 
menced by  Great  Britain  againft  Holland,  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan 
were  fent  with  a  confiderable  land  and  fea  force  againft  St.  Euftatius,  which  being 
incapable  of  defence,  furrendered  at  difcretion,  on  the  3d  of  February  1781.  The 
■private  property  of  the  inhabitants  was  confifcated  with  a  degree  of  rigour  very 
uncommon  among  civilifed  nations,  and  very  inconfiftent  with  the  humanity  and 
generofity  by  which  the  Englifli  nation  ufed  to  be  charafterifed.  The  reafon 
afligned  w^as,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Euftatius  had  aflifted  the  revolted  colonies 
with  naval  and  other  ftores.  But  on  the  27th  of  November,  the  fame  year,  St. 
Euftatius  was  retaken  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de 
Bouille,  though  their  force  confifted  of  only  three  frigates  and  fome  fmall  craft, 
and  about  300  men. 

CuRASsou.]  Situated  in  12  degrees  north  lat.  9  or  10  leagues  from  the  continent 
of  Terra  Firma,  is  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  The  ifland  is  not  only  barren, 
and  dependent  upon  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally  one  of  the 
worft  in  America :  yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defeft ;  they  have 
upon  this  harbour  one  of  the  largeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  elegant  and 
cleanly  towns  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  hand- 
fome  ;  the  private  houfes  commodious ;  and  the  magazines  large,  convenient,  and 
well  filled.  All  kind  of  labour  is  performed  by  engines,— fome  of  them  fo  well 
contrived,  that  ftiips  are  at  once  lifted  into  the  dock. 

Though  this  ifland  is  naturally  barren,  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  has  brought  it 
to  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  both  of  tobacco  and  fugar :  it  has,  befides,  good 
falt-works,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  briflc  demand  from  the  Englifli  iflands 
and  the  colonies  on  the  continent.  But  what  renders  this  ifland  of  moft  advantage 
to  the  Dutch,  is  the  contraband  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  their  harbour  being  the  rendezvous  to  all  nations  in  time 
of  war. 

The  Dutch  fliips  from  Europe  touch  here  for  intelligence  or  pilots,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  Spanifli  coaftsfor  trade,  which  they  force  with  a  ftronghand, — it  be- 
ing very  difiicult  for  the  Spanifli  guarda-coftas  to  take  thefe  veflels  3  for  they  are 

not 
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not  only  flout  fliips,  with  a  number  of  guns,  but  are  manned  with  large  crews  of 
chofen  feamen,  deeply  interefted  in  the  fafety  of  the  veffel  and  the  fuccefs  of  the 
voyage.  They  have  each  a  fliare  in  the  cargo,  proportioned  to  their  refpeilive 
ranks,  and  fupplied  by  the  merchants  upon  credit,  and  at  prime  coft.  This  ani- 
mates them  with  uncommon  courage ;  and  they  fight  bravely,  becaufe  every  man 
fights  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  conftant  intercourfe 
between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifli  continent. 

CuralTou  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the  commodities  of  Europe 
and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  are  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  laces,  filks, 
ribbands,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military  ftores,  brandy,  the  fpices  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  the  callicoes  of  India,  white  and  painted.  Hither  the  Dutch  Weft  India, 
which  is  alfo  their  African  company,  annually  bring  three  ©r  four  cargoes  of  Haves  ;  . 
and  to  this  mart  the  Spaniards  themfelves  come  in  fmall  veflTels,  and  carry  off  not 
only  the  beft  of  the  negroes,  at  a  very  high  price,  but  great  quantities  of  all  the 
above  forts  of  goods  ;  and  the  feller  has  this  advantage,  that  the  refufe  of  warehoufes 
and  mercers'  fhops,  and  every  thing  that  is  grown  unfaQiionable  and  unfaleable  in 
Europe,  go  off  here  extremely  well;  every  thing  being  fufficiently  recommended 
by  its  being  European.  The  Spaniards  pay  in  gold  and  filver,  coined  or  in  bars,, 
cocoa,  vanilla,  Jefuits'  bark,  cochineal,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

The  trade  of  Curaflbu,  even  in  times  of  peace,  is  faid  to  be  annually  worth  to 
the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  500,0001.  but  in  time  of  war,  the  profit  is  ftill  greater;  for 
then  it  becomes  the  common  emporium  of  the  Weft  Indies;  it  affords  a  retreat  to 
fhips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufes  none  of  them  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  intercourfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spanifli  colonies 
have  fcarcely  any  other  market  from  whence  they  can  be  well  fupplied  either  with  > 
Haves  or  goods.  The  French  come  hither  to  buy  the  beef,  pork,  corn,  flour,  and 
lumber,  which  are  brought  from  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  exported' 
from  Ireland ;  fo  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  flourifhes 
extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements  was  originally  carried  on  by 
the  Weft  India  company  alone  :  at  prefent,  fuch  of  the  fliips  as  go  upon  that  trade 
pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  their  licences ;  the  company  however  referve  to 
themfelves  the  whole  of  what  is  carried  on  betv/een  Africa  and  the  American . 
iflands. 

The  other  iflands,  Bonaire  and  Aruba  are  inconfiderable  in  themfelves,  and  fhould 
be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Curaffou,  for  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
raifing  cattle  and  other  provifions. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin's,  fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from  St. 
Euftatius,  were  both  captured  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan,  at  the 
time  when  Euftatius  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  were  afterwards  . 
retaken  by  the  French. 
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<s    T  1  A      inconfiderable  member  of  the  Caribbees,  fituated  in  64  de- 

^T.  iHOMAS.j  ^^t-^  grees  weft  Ion.  and  18  north  lat.  about  15  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  has  a  fate  and  commodious  harbour. 

Ste.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz.]  Another  iiiiall  and  unhealthy  ifland,  lying  about 

7  five 
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five  leagues  eaft  of  St.  Thomas,  ten  or  tw^elve  leagues  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
where  it  is  broadeft.  Thefe  iflands,  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Danilli  Weft  India  company,  were  ill  managed,  and  of  little  confequence  3  but 
that  wife  and  benevolent  ""prince,  the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up  the  compa- 
ny's ftock,  and  laid  the  trade  open  ;  and  fmce  that  time  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas, 
as  well  as  this,  has  been  fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  is  faid  to  produce  upwards  of 
3000  hogflieads  of  fugar  of  1000  weight  each,  and  other  of  the  Weft  India  com- 
modities in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war,  privateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here 
for  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  veflels  trade  from  hence  along  the  Spanilh  Main,  and 
return  with  money  in  fpecie  or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandife.  As  to  Santa  Cruz, 
from  a  perfe6l  defert  a  few  years  fmce,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  very  faft.  Several 
perfons  from  the  Englifli  iflands,  forae  of  them  of.confiderable  prop erty^  have  gone 
to  fettle  there,  and  have  received  very  great  encouragement. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

OU  R  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  been  confiderably  enlarged  by  the  late  dif- 
coveries of  the  Ruffians,  and  ftill  more  by  thofe  that  have  been  made  by  Bri- 
tiih  navigators  in  the  prefent  reign,  which  have  been  numerous  and  important :  and 
of  thefe  difcoveries  we  ftiall  therefore  here  give  a  compendibus  account. 


NORTHERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

THIS  confifts  of  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  lying  between  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Kamtfchatka  and  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  continent  of  America*.  Mr.  Mul- 
ler  divides  thefe  iflands  into  four  principal  groups,  the  two  firft  of  which  are  ftyled 
the  Aleutian  iflands.  The  firft  group,  which  is  called  by  fome  of  the  iflanders  Sa- 
jignan,  comprehends, — i.  Beering's  ifland;  2.  Copper  Ifland;  3.  Otma;  4.  Sa- 
myra,  or  Shemiya  ;  5.  Anakta.  The  fecond  group  is  called  Khao,  and  comprifes 
eight  iflands,  viz.  i.immak;  2.  Kifka;  3.  Tchetchia;  4.Ava;  5.  Kavia;  6.  Tfchan- 
guiak;  7.  Ulagama;  8.  Amtchidga.  1  he  third  general  name  is  Negho,  and  com- 
prehends the  iflands  known  to  the  Ruflians  under  the  name  of  Andreanofffki  Oftro- 
va :  fixteen  of  which  are  mentioned  under  the  following  names;  i.  Amatkinak  ; 
2.  Ulak;  3.  Unalga  ;  4.  Navotflaa  ;  5.  Uliga  ;  6.  Anagin;  7.  Kagulak  ;  8.  Illaflc, 
or  Illak ;  9.  Takavanga,  upon  which  is  a  volcano  ;  10.  Kanaga,  which  has  alfo  a 
volcano;  11.  Leg;  12.  Skefliuna;  13.  Tagaloon ;  14.  Goreloi ;  15  Otchu;  16. 
Amla.    The  fourth  group  is  calle(i  Kavalang,' and  comprehends  fixteen  iflands  j 


*  Mr.  Coxe  obferves  that,  "  the  firft  projeft 
for  making  difcoveries  in  that  tempeftuous  fea 
which  lies  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America 
was  conceived  and  planned  by  Peter  I."  Voyages 
with  that  view  were  accordingly  mtdertaken  at  .he 
«xpence  of  the  crown  :  but  when  it  was  difcover- 
ed,  that  rhe  iflands  in  that  fea  abounded  with  va- 
lualjie  lurs,  private  merchants  immediately  engag- 
ed'with  ardour  in  fimilar  expeditions :  and,  wichin 
a  period  of  ten  )  tais,  more  important  difcoveries 


were  made  by  thefe  individuals,  at  their  own  pri- 
vate colt,  than  had  hitherto  been  eifefted  by  all 
the  eiforts  of  the  crown.  The  inveiligation  of 
ufeful  knowledge  has  alfo  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  prefent  emprefs  of  Ruliia  ;  and  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  her  vaft  dominions,  and  other  coun- 
tries and  iflands,  have  been  explored,  at  her  ex- 
pence,  by  perfons  of  abilities  and  learning;  in  con- 
fequence  of  v/hicn,  confiderable  difcoveries  have 
been  made. 

which 
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whicli  are  called  by  the  Ruffians  Lyffie  OJIrova  or  the  Fox  IJlands ;  and  which  arc 
named,  i.Amiichta;  2.  Tfchigama  ^  3.  Tlchegula  j  4.  iJniftra ;  5.  UJaga  ;  Tau- 
agulana  ;  7.  Kagamin  ;  8.  Kigalga  ;  9.  Skehnaga  ;  10.  Umnak  ;  11.  Agun-Alalli- 
ka ;  12.  L'nimga  ;  13.  Uhgan;  14.  Anturo-Lciltume  ;  15.  Seniidit ;  16.  Senegak. 

Some  of  thele  illands  are  only  mluibited  occalionally  and  for  fome  months  in 
tlie  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled;  but  others  have  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants,  who  conftantly  relide  in  them.  Copper  Ifland  receives  its  name  from 
the  copper  which  the  fea  throws  upon  its  coafts.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iOands 
are,  in  general,  of  a  fliort  ftature,  with  fi:rong  and  robuft  limbs,  but  free  and  fap- 
ple.  They  have  lank  black  hair,  and  little  beard,  flattifli  faces,  and  fair  fkins. 
They  are  for  the  molf  part  well  made,  and  of  ftrong  conftitutions,  fui table  to  the 
boillerous  climate  of  their  iiles.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  ifles  live  upon 
roots  which  grow^  wild,  and  fea-animals.  They  do  not  employ  therafclves  in  catch- 
ing filli,  though  the  rivers  abound  with  all  kinds  of  falmon,  and  the  fea  with  tur- 
bot.    Their  cloaths  are  made  of  the  ikins  of  birds  and  of  lea-otters. 

The  Fox  lilands  are  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of  black,  grey,  and  red 
foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  of  a  cap,  and 
a  fur  coat  which  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear  common  caps, 
made  of  the  fkin  of  a  party-coloured  bird,  upon  which  they  leave  part  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  On  the  forepart  of  their  hunting  and  fifliing  caps,  they  place  a  fmall 
board  like  a  Ikreen,  adorned  with  the  jaw-bones  of  fea  bears,  and  ornamented  with 
glafs  beads,  which  they  receive  in  barter  from  tTie  Ruffians.  At  their  feftivals  and 
dancing-parties  they  ufe  a  much  more  fliewy  fort  of  caps.  They  feed  upon  the 
flelh  of  all  forts  of  fea  animals, , and  generally  eat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  they 
choofe  to  drefs  their  vidluals,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  ftone  :  having  placed  the 
fifli  or  fleffi  therein,  they  cover  it  with  another,  and  clofe  the  interfbices  with  lime  or 
clay.  They  then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two  ftones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it. 
The  provifions  intended  for  keeping  are  dried  without  fait  in  the  open  air.  Their 
weapons  confill:  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts ;  and  for  defence  they  ufe  wooden 
Ihields. 

The  moft  perfe6t  equality  reigns  among  thefe  iflanders.  They  have  neither 
chiefs  nor  fuperiors,  neither  lav/s  nor  puniflunents.  They  live  together  in  families, 
and  focieties  of  feveral  families  united,  which  form  what  they  call  a  race,  v/ho,  in 
cafe  of  attack  or  defence,  mutually  help  and  fupport  each  other.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fame  ifland  always  pretend  to  be  of  the  fame  race  ;  and  every  perfon 
looks  upon  this  ifland  as  a  pofleffion,  the  property  of  which  is  common  to  ail  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  fociety.  Feafts  are  very  common  among  them,  and  more 
particularly  w^hen  the  inhabitants  of  one  ifland  are  vifited  by  thofe  of  the  others. 
The  men  of  the  village  meet  their  guefts,  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  w^o- 
nien,  who  fing  and  dance.  At  the  conclulion  of  the  dance,  the  hofts  ferve  up 
their  beft  provifions,  and  invite  their  guefts  to  partake  of  the  feaft.  They  feed 
their  children  when  very  young  with  the  coarfeft  fiefli,  and  for  the  moll  part  raw. 
If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  intmediately  carries  it  to  the  fea-fide,  and,  whether 
it  be  funimer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  It  is  quiet.  This  cuftom 
is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any  harm,  tliat  it  hardens  them  againft  the  cold, 
and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  through  the  winter  without  the  leall  inconve- 
nience. They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  ;  but,  when  they^re  defirous  of  warm 
ing  themfelves,  they  light  a  bundle  ot  hay,  aixl  Hand  over  it";  or  elfe  they  fet  fire 
to  train  oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow  ftone.  They  feem  cold  and  indifterent 
in  moft  of  their  a6tions  ;  but  let  an  injury,  (pr  even  a  fafpicion  only,  roufe  them 
from  this  phlegmatic  ftate, — and  they  become  iiliilexible  and  furious,  taking  the  moil 
violent  revenge,  without  regard  to  confequcnccs.    Ihe  leait  aflii£lion  prompts  them 
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to  fuicide :  the  apprehenfion  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  defpair? 
and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days  with  apparent  infenlibiJity. 


The  Difcovery  of  an  INLAND  SEA,  containing  a  great  Number  o£ 
Islands,  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 

FROM  the  obfervations  made  by  captain  Cook  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  weflern? 
part  of  America  about  the  latitude  of  64°  north,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a- 
ftrong  fmiilarity  between  them  and  the  Efquimaux  on  the  eaRern  coaft.  Hence.- 
it  was  even  then  conje£lured,  that  a  communication  by  fea  exifted  between  the  eaft- 
ern  and  weftern  fides  of  that  continent. 

In  this  part  of  America,  however,  a  mod  furprifing  difcovery  has  lately  been 
made,  which,  when  properly  authenticated,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmofi;  benefit 
to  the  commercial  and  political  interefts  of  mankind.    This,  though  not  made  by 
captain  Cook  himfelf,  took  place  in  confequence  of  his  difcoveries  on  the  north-welt 
coaft  of  America.     In  thefe  parts  he  found  that  fuch  quantities  of  valuable 
furs  might  be  purchafed  from  the  inhabitants,  as  promifed  to  be  a  very  profitable 
article  of  commerce,  provided  any  regular  connexion  could  be  eftablillied  between 
that  part  of  the  world  and  the  Britifli  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.    This  talk 
was  quickly  undertaken  by  fome  fpirited  adventurers,  who.  unluckily  have  found 
themfelves  oppofed  both  by  friends  and  faes^  viz.  the  Eaft  India  company,  and. 
the  Spaniards, — the  former  pretending  that  they  had  no  right  to  difpofe  of  furs  in, 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  latter,  that  they  had  none  to  bring  them  from  the  weftern 
coaft  of  America,    By  one  Mr.  Etches  who  fitted  out  ftiips  for  this  purpofe,  it  was 
difcovered  that  all  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  from  the  latitude  of  48°  to  57° 
north,  was  no  continued  trad  of  land,  but  a  chain  of  iflands  which  had  never  been 
explored,  and  that  thefe  concealed  the  entrance  to  a  vaft  inland  fea  like  the  Baltic 
or  Mediterranean  in  Europe,  and  which  feems  likewife  to  be  full  of  iflands*.  Among 
thefe,  Mr.  Etches'  fliip,  the  Princefs  Royal,  penetrated  feveral  hundred  leagues  in 
a  north-eaft  direSlion,  till  they  came  within  200  leagues  of  Eludfon's  Bay;  but  as 
the  intention  of  their  voyage  was  merely  commercial,  they  had  not  time  fully  to- 
explore  the  Archipelago  juft  mentioned,  nor  did  they  arrive  at  the  termination  of 
this  new  mediterranean  fea.    From  what  they  really  did  difcover,  however,  it  is 
probable,  that  there  may  this  way  be  a  communication  with  Hudfon's-bay,  in  which, 
cafe  the  north-weft  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  will  be  found  through  feas  much  more 
navigable  than  thofe  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  fought     Ihe  iflands  which, 
they  explored  were  all  inhabited  by  tri|)es  of  Indians,  who  appeared  very  friendly,, 
and  well  difpofed  to  carry  on  a  commerce.    Of  thefe  iflands  upwards  of  fifty  were 
vifited  :  but  of  them  Uttle  can  be  faid  „till  future  difcoveries  render  the  exiftence,. 
extent,  and  direftion  of  this  fea,  knd  thefe  iflands,  more  certain. 

*  In  our  map  of  North  America,  an  ifland  is     place  where  this  difcovery  is  faid  to  hav£  bees, 
laid  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  of  the  Weft,  made., 
north  latitude  48'  and  weft  longitude  127°,  the 
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The     P  E  L  E  W  ISLANDS. 

TH  E  exifrence  and  fituation  of  thefe  iflands  were  probably  known  to  the  Spa- 
niards at  a  diilant  period  ;  but  from  a  report  among  the  neighbouring  iflands 
of  their  being  inhabited  by  a  favage  race  of  cannibals,  it  appears  that  there  had 
never  been  the  leaft  communication  between  them  and  any  of  the  Europeans,  till 
the  Antelope  packet  (belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  company)  was  wrecked  on  one 
of  them,  in  Auguft,  1783.  From  the  accounts  given  of  thefe  iflands  by  captain 
Wilfon  who  commanded  the  packet,  it  appears  that  they  are  fituated  betv/een  the 
5th  and  9th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  between  130  and  136  degrees  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  and  lie  in  a  N-  E.  and  S.  W.  direftion  ;  they  are  long  but 
narrow,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  well  covered  with  wood  ;  the  climate  is  temperate 
and  agreeable ;  the  lands  produce  fugar-cane,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  plarjtains,  bana- 
nas, oranges  and  lemons ;  and  the  furrounding  feas  abound  with  fiili. 

The  natives  of  thefe  iflands  are  a  flout,  well-made  people,  above  the  middle  fla- 
ture  ;  their  complexions  are  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than  what  is  undcrflood  by  tlie 
Indian  copper,  but  not  black.  The  men  go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women  w^ear 
only  two  fmall  aprons,  one  behind,  and  one  before,  made  of  the  huflcs  of  the  cocoa 
nut,  dyed  with  different  fliades  of  yellow. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  is  abfolute  ;  but  his  pov/er  is  ex- 
ercifed  more  with  the  mildnefs  of  a  father  than  the  authority  of  a  fovereign.  In 
the  language  of  Europeans,  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour  ^  he  occafionally  creates 
his  nobles,  called  Rupacks  or  Chiefs,  and  confers  a  Angular  honour  of  knighthood, 
called  the  Order  of  the  Bo?is,  the  members  of  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  wearing 
a  bone  on  their  arm. 

The  idea  which  the  account  publiflied  by  captain  Wilfon  gives  us  of  thefe 
iflanders,  is  that  of  a  people,  w^io,  though  unacquainted  with  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  living  in  the  fimpleft  ftate  of  natux^e,  yet  poflfefs  all  that  genuine  politenefs, 
that  delicacy  and  chaflity  of  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  that  refpedl  for  per- 
fonal  property,  that  fubordination  to  government,  and  thofe  habits  of  induftry, 
which  are  fo  rarely  united  in  the  more  civilifed  focieties  of  modern  times. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Englifli  were  thrown  on  one  of  thefe  iflands,  they  were 
received  by  the  natives  with  the  greateft  humanity  and  hofpitality  j  and,  till  their 
departure,  experienced  the  utmoft  courtefy  and  attention.  "  They  felt  our  people 
were  diftrefledj  and  in  confequence  wiflied  they  fliould  fliare  whatever  they  had 
to  give.  It  was  not  that  wordiy  munificence  that  beftows  and  fpreads  its  favours 
with  a  diftant  eye  to  retribution.  It  was  the  pure  emotion  of  native  benevolence. 
It  was  the  love  of  man  to  man.  It  was  a  fcene  that  piftures  human  nature  in  tri- 
umphant colouring ;  and  whiift  their  liberality  gratified  the  fenfe,  their  virtue 
ftruck  the  heart."  ^ 

The     MAR  QJJ  ESAS  ISLANDS 

AR  E  five  in  number,  firft  difcovered  by  Quiros,  in  1595  ;  and  their  fituation 
better  afcertained  by  captain  Cook  in  1774.  St.  Dominica  is  the  largcft, 
about  16  leagues  in  circuit.  The  inhabitants,  their  language,  manners,  and  cloath- 
ing,  with  the  vegetable  prcduclions,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  at  the  Society  I  Acs. 
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INGRAHAM's  ISLANDS. 

THESE  iflands  were  difcovered  by  captain  Jofeph  Ingraham,  of  Bofton,  com- 
mander of  the  brigantine  Hope,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1791.  They  lie  N. 
N.  W.  from  the  Marquefas  Iflands,  from  35  to  50  leagues  diftant,  and  are  /even  in 
number,  which  captain  Ingraham  named  as  follows,  viz. 

Circuit. 

Thefe  five,  except 
Federal  Ifland  which 
is  fmaller,  are  about 
10  leagues  in  circuit. 

6  or  7  leagues. 
5  ditto. 

Moll:  if  not  all  thefe  iflands  are  inhabited,  and  appear  generally  to  be  diverfi- 
fled  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  to  be  well  wooded,  and  very  pleafant.  The  people 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Marquefas  iflands,  as  do  their  canoes,  which  are  carved  at 
each  end.    They  appeared  friendly. 


Names. 

Lat.  S. 

Lon.  from  Lond. 

Wafliingtonj 

8°  52' 

140°    19'  - 

140°  54' 

140°    54'  \ 
140°  50' 

Adams, 

-     9°  20' 

Lincoln, 

-  9°  24' 

-  8°  45' 
8°  3' 

Federal, 

Franklin,* 

140°    49'  . 

Hancock, 

141°    14'  - 
141°    18'  - 

Knox, 

8°      S'  ■ 

OTAHEITE,  or  King  George's  Island. 


THIS  ifland  was  difcovered  by  captain  Wallis,  in  the  Dolphin  *,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1767.    It  is  fituated  betv/een  17°  28',  and  17°  53',  fouth  latitude; 
and  between  149°  11',  and  149'  39',  weft  longitude.    It  confifts  of  two  peninfulas, 

of 


*  The  Dolphin  was  fent  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Wallis,  with  the  Swallow,  com- 
manded by  captain  Carteret,  at  the  expence  o-f  the 
Britifli  government,  in  Auguft  1766,  in  order  to 
make  difcoveries  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 
Thefe  veffels  proceeded  together,  till  they  came 
within  fight  of  the  South  Sea  at  the  weftern  en- 
trance of  the  (Irait  of  Magellan,  and  from  thence 
returned  by  different  routes  to  England.  On  the 
6th  of  June  1767,  captain  Wallis  difcovered  an 
ifland  about  four  miles  long,  and  three  wide,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Wh'itfun  IJland-^it  being 
difcovered  on  Whitfun-eve.  Its  latitude  is  19° 
26'  S.  'and  its  longitude,  137°  56'  W.  The  next 
day  he  difcovered  another  ifland,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Q/^irw  Cliarlctte's  I/land.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  illand,  captain  Wallis  fays,,  were  of  a 
middle  flature,  and  dark  complexion,  with  long 
black  hair,  which  hung  lool'e  over  their  flioulders. 
The  men  were  well  made,  and  the  women  hand- 
fome.  Their  cloathing  was  a  kind  of  coarfe  cloth 
or  matting,  which  was  faltened  about  their  middle, 
and  feemed  capable  of  being  brought  up  round 
their  fhouldeis  This  ifland  is  about  fix  miles 
long,  and  one  mile  wide,  and  lies  in  latitude  19° 
18  S.  longitude  158°  4/  W.    In  the  fpace  of  a 


few  days  after,  he  alfo  difcovered  feveral  other 
fmall  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Eg- 
mont  IJland,  Gloucejier  Ifland,  Cumlerland  Ifland^ 
Prince  William  Henry's  IJland,  and  Ofnaburgk 
Ifland. 

On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month  he  difcovered 
the  ifland  of  Otaheite ;  and  after  he  had  quitted, 
that  iflaiad,  he  difcovered,  on  the  28th  of  July 
1767,  another  ifland,  about  fix  miles  long,  which 
he  called  Bir  Charles  Saunders's  Ifland  ;  and,  on  the 
3pth  of  the  fame  month,  another  about  ten  miles 
long,  and  four  broad,  which  he  called  Lord  Howe^s 
Ifland.  After  having  difcovered  fome  other  fmall 
iflands,  one  of  which  was  named  IValUs's  Ifland,, 
he  arrived  at  Batavia  on  the  30th  of  November, — 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary 1 768  ;  and  his  fliip  anchored  fafely  in  the 
Downs,  on  the  20th  of  May  following, 

Cap'rain  Carteret,  in  the  Swallow,  after  he  had' 
parted  with  captain  Wallis,  in  the  Dolphin,  hav~- 
ing  pafled  tiirough  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  and 
made  fome  llay  at  the  ifland  of  Mafafuero,  ciifc„-. 
vered,  on  the  2d  of  July  1767,  an  ifland  about  five- 
miles  in  circumference,  to  vvliich  he  gave  the  na.me 
of  Pitcainis  IJland.  It  lies  in  latitude  25°  2'  S.. 
longitude  133'^  21'  W.  and  about  a  thoufand 

leagues 
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of  a  fomewhat  circular  form,  joined  by  an  ifthmus,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks,  which  form  feveral  excellent  bays  and  harbours,  where  there  is  room 
and  depth  of  water  for  almoft  any  number  of  the  largeft  fliips.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  very  extraordinary;  for  a  border  of  low  land  almoft  entirely  furrounds 
each  peninfula.  and  behind  this  border  the  land  rifes  in  ridges  that  run  up  into  the 
middle  of  thefe  divifions,  and  thefe  form  mountains  that  may  be  feen  at  fixty 
leagues  diftance.  The  foil,  except  upon  the  very  tops  of  the  ridges,  is  remarkably 
rich  and  fertile,  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivuiets,  and  covered  with  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds,  forming  the  moft  delightful  groves.  "Ihe  border  of  low 
land  that  lies  between  the  ridges  and  the  fea,  is  in  few  places  more  than  a  mile  and' 
a  half  broad  ;  and  this,  together  with  fome  of  the  vallies,  are  the  only  parts  that 
are  inhabited.  Captain  W^allis  made  fome  ftay  at  this  ifland  ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards vifited  again  by  captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  in  April,  1769.  That  com- 
mander was  accompanied  by  Mr.  (now  fir  Jofeph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander ;  and 
thofe  gentlemen,  together  with  the  captain,  made  a  very  accurate  furvey  of  the 
ifland. 

Some  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite  are  very  populous  ;  and  captain  Cook  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  vv^hole  ifland  amounted  to  204,000, 
including  women  and  children.    They  are  of  a  clear  olive  complexion  ;  the  men 
are  tall,  ftrong,  well-limbed,  and  finely  lhaped  ;  the  women  are  of  an  inferior  fize, 
but  handfome,  and  very  amorous.    Their  cloathing  confifts  of  cloth  or  matting  of. 
ditferent  kinds  ;  and  the  greatefi;  part  of  the  food  eaten  here  is  vegetable,  as  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruit.  Their 
houfes — ^thofe  v/hich  are  of  a  middling  fize — are  of  an  oblong  fquare,  about  24  feet 
long,  and  eleven  wide,  with  a  flielving  roof  fupported  on  three  rows  of  polls,  par- 
allel to  each  other,  one  row  on  each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle.    1  he  height 
within  is  about  nine  feet,  and  the  eaves  on  each  fide  reach  to  three  feet  and  a  half' 
from  the  ground.    All  the  reft  is  open.    The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-ieayes, 
and  the  floor  covered  fome  inches  deep  with  foft  hay,  over  which  they  lay  mats; 
and  upon  thefe  they  fit  in  the  day,  and  fleep  in  the  night.    Their  tools  are  made 
of  ftone,  or  fome  kind  of  bones.    The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  are  remarkable  for. 
their  cleanlinefs ;  for  both  men  and  women  conllantly  walh  their  whole  bodies  in 
running  water  three  times  every  day.    Their  language  is  foft  and  melodious,  and  , 
abounds  with  vowels. 

There  were  no  tame  animals  on  the  ifland  but  hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry;  and  the 
only  wild  animals  are  tropical  birds,  parroquets,  pigeons,  ducks,  a  few  other  birds, 
rats,  and  a  very  few  ferpents.  The  fea,  however,  fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  a 
great  variety  of  the  moft  excellent  fiflr ;  and  by  the  kindnefs  of  the  Englifli  and  the 
Spaniards,  they  have  now  bulls  and  cows,  flieep,  goats,  a  horfe  and  mare,  geefe, 
ducks,  peacoks,  and  turkeys,  and  alfo  cats. 

In  other  countries,  the  men  cut  their  hair  fliort,  and  the  women  pride  themfclves 
on  its  length  but  here  the  women  always  cut  it  flrort  round  their  ears,  and  the 
men  (except  the  fifhers,  v/hoare  almoft  continually  in  the  water)  fufter  it  to  fpread 
over  their  ihoulders,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  bunch  on  the  top.    1  hey  have  the  cuftom  of 


leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  iith  of  the  fame  month  he  difcovered 
another  fmall  iOand,  to  which  he  gave  tiie  name 
of  the  Bjfiop  of  OfnaliirgJis  Ifland.  The  next  day, 
he  difcoveied  two  other  fmall  iilands,  which  he 
called  the  Buke  of  Glouceftas  Iflands.  The  follow- 
ing month  he  difcovered  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Of.ee7i  Charlotte  s 
//.■«?Wr,    nd  inio  ihree  others,  which  he  named 


Gower''s  Ifand,  Simjfons  If  and,  Carteret's  Ifland, 
On  the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  difcovered  Sir 
Charles  Hardy'' s  Ifland.^.  .which  lies  \\\  lar.  4''  50'  S. 
and  the  next  day  Winclulfea' s  If  and,  which  is  di- 
ftant  about  ten  leagues,  in  the  dii  eilion  of  S,  by  E. 
He  afterwards  diuovered  fevtial  other  iilands, 
and  then  proceeded  round  tliC  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  England,  where  he  arrived  iu  March 
1769. 

difcolouriuQ; 
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difcolouring  the  (kin,  by  pricking  it  with  a  fmall  inftrument,  the  teeth  of  whick 
are  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  a  kind  of  lamp-black,  and  this  is  called  tattowing. 
This  is  performed  upon  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  when  they  are  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  various  figures.  I'heir 
principal  manufafture  is  their  cloth,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  made  of  the 
bark  of  three  different  trees.  The  fined  and  whiteft  is  made  of  the  Chinefe  paper 
mulberry  tree  ;  and  this  is  chiefly  worn  by  the  principal  people.  Another  con- 
fiderable  manufafture  is  matting,  fome  of  which  is  finer,  and  in  every  refpedit  better 
than  any  we  have  in  Europe.  The  coarfer  fort  ferves  them  to  fleep  upon,  and  the 
finer  to  wear  in  wet  weather.  They  are  likewife  very  dexterous  in  making  wicker- 
work  :  their  balkets  are  of  a  thoufand  different  patterns,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly neat.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  believe  in  one  fupreme  Deity,  but  at 
the  fame  time  acknowledge  a  variety  of  fubordinate  gods:  they  offer  up  their 
prayers  without  the  ufe  of  idols,  and  believe  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  in  a  feparate 
ilate,  where  there  are  two  fituations,  of  difi^erent  degrees  of  happinefs.  Among 
thefe  people  a  fubordination  is  eftabliflied,  which  fomewhat  refembles  the  early 
ftate  of  the  European  nations  under  the  feudal  fyflem.  If  a  general  attack  happens 
to  be  made  upon  the  ifland,  every  diflrift  is  obliged  to  furnidi  its  proportion  of 
foldiers  for  the  common  defence.  Their  weapons  are  flings,  which  they  ufe  with 
great  dexterity,  and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  and  made  of  a  hard  heavy 
wocd.  They  have  a  great  number  of  boats,  many  of  which  are  conftru61:ed  for 
warlike  operations.  Otaheite  is  faid  to  be  able  to  fend  out  1720  war  canoes,  and 
■68,000  fighting  men. 

Eimeo,  Mataia,  or  Ofnaburgli  Ifland,  and  Tethuroa,  are  confidered  as  iflands  de- 
pendent on  Otaheite  ;  the  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  former  nearly 
a2;reein^  with  the  Otaheitans. 


Th  e      SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

OF  the  feveral  iflands  fo  called  in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  were  dif- 
covered  by  captain  Cook*  in  the  year  1769,  the  principal  are  Huaheine, 
'U  litea,  OtahAj  and  Bolabola.    Huaheine  is  about  31  leagues  to  the  north- 
weft 


At  the  clofe  of  the  year  I  'j&'j,  k  was  refolved 
;by  the  P^.oval  Society,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
fend  perfoas  into  fonie  part  of  the  South  Sea,  to 
obferve  a  tranfit  of  the  planet  Venus-over  the  fun's 
difk,  which,  according  to  aftronomicaLcalculation, 
would  h;-ppen  in  the  year  1769 ;  and  that  the 
iflands  called  Marquefas  de  Mendoza,  or  thofe  of 
Rotterdam,  .or  Amflerdam,  were  the  propereft 
places  then  known  for  making  fuch  obiervation. 

confequL-nce  of  thefe  refolutions,  it  was^recom- 
niended  to  his  majeft}',  in  a  memorial  from  the 
Soc  iety,  dated  February,  1768,  that  he  would  be 
.pleafed  to  order  fuch  an  obiervation  to  be  made  ; 
upon  which  his  majefty  (ignified  to  the  lords  com- 
rniflioners  of  the  admiralty  his  pleafiire,  that  a  fliip 
fnould  be  provided  to  carry  fuch  pbfervcrs  as  the 
Society  fliould  think  ht  to  the  South  Seas:  and 
acccrdingiy  a  bark  of  three  hundred  and  fevcHty 
,tons  v/as  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  It  was  named 
the  Endeavour,  and  commandc;d  by  captain  James 
Cookj  who  was  foon  after,  by  the  Royal  Sopicty, 


appointed,  with  Mr.  Charles  Green,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  long  affulant  to  Dr.  Bradley  at  the. 
royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  to  obferve  the 
tranfit.  But  while  this  veflel  was  getting  ready  for 
her ■  expedition,  captain  Wallis  returned;  and  it 
having  been  recommended  to  him  by  lord  Mor- 
ton, when  he  went  out,  to  fix  on  a  proper  place 
for  his  afa-onomical  obfervation,  he,  by  letter  dated- 
on  board  the  Dolphin,  the  18th  of  May  1768,  the 
day  before  he  landed  at  Flaflings,  mentioned  Port 
Royal  harbour,  in  tl>e  ifland  of  Otaheite :  the 
Royal  Society,  therefore,  by  letter  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  in  anfwer  to  an  application  from 
the  Admiralty  to  be  informed  whither  they  would 
have  their  obfervers  fent,  made  choice  of  that 
place.  Captain  Copk  fet  fail  from  Plymouth,  in 
the  Endeavour,  on  the  26th  of  Augufi:  1768.  He 
was  accompanied  in  his  voyage  by  Jofeph  Banks, 
efq.  and  Dr.  Solander.  They  made  no  difcovery 
till  they  got  within  the  tropic,  where  they  fell  in 
with  Lagoon  Ifland,  Two  Groups,  Bird  Ifland,  and 
8  Chain 
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weff  of  Otaheite,  and  its  produ6lions  are  exa8:]y  the  fame,  but  it  appears  to  be  a.' 
month  forwarder.  '1  he  inhabitants  feeni  to  be  larger  made,  and  more  ftout,  than 
thofe  of  Otaheite,  Mr.  (now  lir  Jofeph)  Banks  meafured  one  of  the  men,  and  foutid- 
him  to  be  iix  teet  three  inclies  and  a  half  high  ;  yet  they  are  fo  indolent,  that  he 
could  noc  perfuade  one  of  ihem  to  go  up  the  hills  with  liim  ;  for  they  faid,  if  they 


Chain  Ifland ;  and  they  arrived  at  Otaheite  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1769.  During  their  ftay  there,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  very  accurate  en- 
quiries relative  to  its  prociuce  and  inhabitants : 
and  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  whole  pafr.i?,e  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  fun's,  dilk  was  obfcrved  hv 
them  with  great  advantage.  The  refult  of  their 
obfervations  may  be  found  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions.-  After  his  departure  from  Otaheite, 
captain  Cook  difcovered  and  vifited  the  Society 
Iflands  and  Oheteroa,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
fhe  fouth  till  he  arrived" in  the  latitude  of  40  degrees 
C.2  minutes,  longitude  147  degrees  2^  minutes  W. 
and  afterwards  made  an  accurate  furvey  of  the 
coail  of  New  Zealand.  In  November,  he  difco- 
vered a  chain  of  illands,  which  he  called  Banitr 
Ijlands.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Hol- 
land, and  from,  thence  to  New  Guinea;  and,  in 
September  1 770,  arrived  at  tlie  illand  of  Savu, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Batavia,  and  from 
thence  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  June,  1771. 

Soon  after  captain  Cook's  return  home  in  the 
Endeavour,  it  was.rerolved  to  equip  two  fliips  in 
order  to  make  fome  further  difcoveries  in  the 
fouthern  hemifpliere.  Accordingly  the  Refolution 
and  the  Adventure  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  the  firfl  was  commanded  by  captain  Cook, 
;md  the  latter  by  captain  Tobias  Furneaux.  They 
iaiied  from  Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1772,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  anived 
at  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1773,  arrived  at  New  Zealandj  having 
fought  in  vain  for  a  fouthern  continent.  In  that 
month  the  Refolution  and  the  Adventure  feparated 
in  confequence  of' a  thick  fog;  but  they  joined 
company  again  in  Queen  Charlotte's  found,  on  the 
i8th  of  May  following.  In  Augnft,  they- arrived, 
at  Otaheite  ;  and  in  September  they  difcovered 
Hervey's  ifland.  On  the  2d  of  Oftober,  they  came 
to  Middleburgh,  one  of  the  Friendly  lilands;  and 
about  the  dole  of  the  m.onth,  the  Refolution  and 
the  Adventure  were  feparated,  ajid  did  not  join 
company  any  more.  Captain  Cook,.  ho\vever,_ 
proceeded  in  the  Refolution,  in  order  to  make  dif- 
coveries in  the  fouthern  polar  regions,  but  was 
liopped  in  his  progrefs  by  the  ice,  in  the  latitude  of 
71  degrees  10  m.inutes  fouth,  longitude  ic6  de- 
grees 54  minutes  wefl.  He  then  proceed.ed  to 
Eafter  ifland,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1774, 
as  he  did  alfo  in  the  fame  month  at  the  Marquefas 
Iflands.  He  afterwards  difcovered  four  iflands, 
which  he  named  Pallifer's  iflands ;  and  again  (lee'r- 
ing  for  Otaheite,  he  arrived  there  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  after  a  fliorl  ffay  in  it  alfo  viflted  the 
neighbouring  ifles.  In  Auguft,  he  came,  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  fome  of  v^'hich  were  fiilt  dif- 


covered by  him.    A.fter  leaving  thefe  iflands,  he 
ll:eered  to  the  fouthward  a  few  da\-s,  and  difcovered 
New  Caledonia.    Having  furveyed  the  fouth-weli; 
coaft  of  this  ifland,  captain  Cook  ftetred  again  for' 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  refrefh  his  crew,  and' 
put  hi.j  fliip  into  a  condition  to  encounter  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  navigation  in  the  high  fouthern 
latitudes.    Direfting  his  courfc  to  the  fouth  and 
eafl:  after  leaving  New  Zealand,  till  hearrived  jn 
the  latitude  of  55  degrees  6  minutes  fouth,  longi- 
tude 138  degrees  !;6  minutes  M-efl,  without  meet- 
ing- with  any  continent,  captain  Cook  gave  up  ali' 
hopes  of  difcovering  any  in  this  ocean-;  and  there-- 
fore  came  to  a  refolution  to  fleer  direflly  for  the 
wefi:  entrance  of  the  fl:ra'.ts  of  Magellan,  with  a- 
view  of  coafting  and  furveying  the  uttermofl  or 
fouth  fide  of  Terra  del  Fuego.    Keeping  accord- 
ingly in  latitude  from  53  to  55°,  and  fleering  nearlv 
eafl,  he  arrived  off  the  ueftern  mouth  of  the  flraiiV 
of  Magellan,  without  meeting  with  anything  re- 
markable in  this  new  route.    In  January  1775,  hs- 
difcovered  a  large  and  dreary  iiland,  to  which  he. 
gave  the  name  of  Soutli  Qecr-^ia.    He  afterv.'ards 
dilcovered  various  capes  and  eierated.  fnow-clad 
coafts,  to  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  which  he  gava 
the  name  of  the  Southern  T/mk,  as  being  the  nearefl: 
land  to  that  pole,  which  has  yet  been  difcovered.,. 
In  February,  he  difcovered  Sandwich  Land,  and 
feveral  iflands  covered  with  fnow.    He  then  pro-  - 
ceeded  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  I-uh',  1 7  75.  Capi? 
tain  Furneaux  had  returned.to  Entgiand-,  in  the  Ad- 
venture, a  year  before,  having  proceeded  iiome 
round  the  Cape  of  good  hope,  witnout  making  any 
remarkable  difcovery.    Ten  of  his  men,  a  boat's- 
crew,  had  been  murdered  and  eaten  by  fome  of 
the  favages  of  New  Zealand;  fo  thatthis  voyage 
afforded  a  melancholy  proof  that  cannibals  really- 
exift ;  and,  indeed,  in  the'^ourfe  of  thefe  voyages 
of  difcovery,  other  evidence  appeared  of  this  facf. 
As  to  captain  Cook,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage  in  . 
the  Refolution,  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
fouthern  ocean  in  a  high  latitude,  and  had  tra- 
verfed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  toJeave  not  the 
leaft  room  for  believing  the  exiflence  of  a  fouthern 
continent,  unlefs  it  were  near  the.  pole,  and  out  of: 
the  reach  of  navigation.    It  deferves  alfo  to  be  re-- 
membered,  in  honour,  of  that  able  com.mander, 
that,  with  a  company  of  an  hundred  and  eighteen 
men,  he  performed  this  voyage  of  three  ye.irs  and 
eighteen  days,  throughout  all  the  climates,  from 
fifty  two  degrees  north,  to  feventy-one  degrees 
fouth,  with  the  lofs  of  only  one  man  by  fickiiefs  ; 
and  this  appears  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  ha\-(?.. 
arifen  from  the  great  humanity  of  the  commander, 
and  his  uncommon  care  and  attention  to  adopt, 
every  method  for  preferving  the  health  of  his- 
men. . 

were.- 
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were  to  attempt  it,  the  fatigue  would  kill  them.  The  women  are  fairer  than  thofe 
ofOtaheite;  and  both  fexes  appear  lefs  timid  and  lefs  curious;  though  in  their 
drefs,  language,  and  almoft  every  other  circumftance,  they  are  the  fame  Their 
houfes  are  neat,  and  they  have  boat-houfes  that  are  remarkably  large.  Ulitea  is 
about  feven  or  eight  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Huaheine,  and  is  a  much  larger 
ifland,  but  appears  neither  fo  fertile  nor  fo  populous.  The  principal  refrefliments 
to  be  procured  here  are  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  fowls ;  but  the  two  laft  are 
rather  fcarce.  Otaha  is  divided  from  Ulitea  by  a  ftrait,  that,  in  the  narroweft  pa^t, 
is  not  above  two  miles  broad.  This  ifland  affords  two  good  harbours,  and  its  pro- 
duce is  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  the  other  illands.  About  four  leagues  to  the 
north-weft  of  Otaha  lies  Bolabola,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  and 
feveral  fmall  iflands,  all  of  which  are  no  more  than  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  To 
thefe  iflands,  and  the  two  called  by  the  natives  Marua,  which  lie  about  fourteen 
niiles  weftward  of  Bolabola,  captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Society  Iflands.  Ta- 
booyamanoo,  or  Saunders's  Jfland,  may  be  here  mentioned  alfo,  being  fubjeft  to 
Huaheine. 

OHETEROA. 

THIS  ifland  is  fituated  in  latitude  22°  27' fouth,  and  in  longitude  150°  47' 
weft  from  Greenwich.  It  is  thirteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  rather  high  than 
'low,  but  neither  fo  populous  nor  fertile  as  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  thefe  feas. 
The  inhabitants  are  lufty  and  well  made,  but  are  rather  browner  than  thofe  of 
Otaheite.  Their  principal  weapons  are  long  lances  mad«  of  etoa-wood,  which  is 
very  hard ;  and  fome  of  them  are  near  twenty  feet  long. 

THE    FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 

r~|"^HESE  iflands  were  fo  named  by  captain  Cook  in  the  year  1773,  on  account 
of  the  friendfliip  which  appeared  to  fubfift  among  the  inhabitants,  and  from 
their  courteous  behaviour  to  ftrangers.  Abel  Janfen  Tafman,  an  eminent  Dutch 
navigator,  firft  touched  here  in  1643,  gave  names  to  the  principal  iflands. 
Captain  Cook  laborioufly  explored  the  whole  clufter,  which  he  found  to  confift  of 
more  than  flxty.  The  three  iflands  which  Tafman  faw,  he  named  New  Arafterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Middleburg.  The  firll  is  the  largeft,  and  extends  about  21  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  13  from  north  to  fouth.  Thefe  iflands  are  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  Indians  who  culti  vate  the  earth  with  great  induftry.  The  ifland  of 
Arafterdam  is  interfedled  by  ftraight  and  pleafant  roads,  with  fruit-trees  on  each 
fide,  which  provide  fliade  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  chief  iflands  are  Annamooka,  Tangataboo  (the  refldence  of  the  fovereign 
and  the  chiefs),  Lefooga,  and  Eooa.  Lefooga  is  about  feven  miles  long,  and  in 
fome  places  not  above  two  or  three  broad.  It  is  in  many  refpecis  fuperior  to  An- 
namoolva. 

The  plantations  a^e  both  more  numerous  and  more  extenfive  ;  and  inclofed  by 
fences,  which,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  form  fine  fpacious  public  roads, 
which  would  appear  beautiful  in  countries  where  rural  conveniences  have  been 
carried  to  the  greateft  perfetlion.  They  are,  -in  general,  highly  cultivated,  aad 
weli-ftocked  wilh  the  feveral  roots  and  fruits  which  thefe  iflands  produce  :  ard  cap- 
tain Cook  endeavoured  to  add  to  their  number,  by  planting  Indian  corn,  and  die 
feeds  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  the  like. 

Eooa, 
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Eooa,  when  viewed  from  the  fhip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
profpetSts  in  nature,  and  very  different  from  the  others  of  the  Friendly  Ifles,  which 
being  low  and  perfe£lly  level,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the  trees  which  cover 
them :  whereas  here,  the  land  riling  gently  to  a  confiderable  height,  prefents  us 
with  an  extenfive  profpeQ,  with  gro-ves  of  trees  interfperfed  at  irregular  diftances, 
in  beautiful  diforder  j  the  reft  is  covered  with  grafs,  except  near  the  fliores,  where 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  amongft  which  are  the  habitations  of 
the  natives.  In  order  to  have,  a  view  of  as  great  a  part  of  the  ifland  as  poflible, 
captain  Cook  and  fome  of  his  officers  walked  up  to  the  higheft  point  of  the  ifland. 
From  this  place  they  faw  almoft  the  whale,  which  confifted  of  beautiful  meadows 
of  prodigious  extent,  adorned  with  tufts  of  trees,  and  intermixed  with  plantations. 
"  While  I  Avas  furveying  this  delightful  profpeft,"  fays  captain  Cook,  "  I  could 
not  help  flattering  myfelf  with  the  pleafing  idea  that  fome  future  navigator  may, 
from  the  fame  ftation,  behold  thefe  meadows  ftocked  with  cattle  brought  to  thefe 
iflands  by  the  fliips  of  England  ;  and  that  the  completion  of  this  Angle  benevolent , 
purpofe,  independent  of  all  other  confiderations,  would  fufiiciently  mark  to  pof- 
terity,  that  our  voyages  had  not  been  ufelefs  to  the  general  interefts  of  humanity." 
"  The  next  morning,"  fays  our  benevolent  commander,  "  I  planted  a  pine-apple,- 
and  fowed  the  feeds  of  melons  and  other  vegetables  in  Taoofa's  plantation.  I 
had  indeed  fome  encouragement  to  flatter  myfelf  that  my  endeavours  of  this  kiiT(d 
alfo  would  not  be  fruitlcfs  ;  as  I  had  this  day  a  difh  of  turnips  ferved  up  at  my  din- 
•  der,  which  was  the  produce  of  feeds  I  left  here  in  my  former  voyage." 

W e  are  informed  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  thefe  iflands  are  fatisfied  with  one 
wife ;  but  the  chiefs  have  commonly  feveral  women,  though  it  appeared  as  if  one 
only  was  regarded  as  miftrefs  of  the  family.  Though  female  chaftity  was  fra;!! 
enough  in  fome,  it  is  highly  probable  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  feldom  violated,  as  . 
it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  inftance  of  it  was,  known  to  our  voyagers, — 
and,  in  that,  the  man's  life,  who  was  the  caufe  of  it,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crime. 
Nor  were  unmarried  perfons  of  the  better  fort  liberal  of  their  favours ;  thofe  who 
defpifed  chaftity,  being  obvioufly  proftitutes  by  profelfion.  When  they  are  afili£ted 
with  any  diforder  which' they  deem  dangerous,  they  cut  off  a  joint  of  one  of  their  little 
fingers,  fondly  believing  that  the  Deity  will  accept  of  that  as  a  fort  of  facrifice, 
efficacious  enough  to  procure  the  recovery  of  their  health.  It  was  fuppofed  from 
fome  circumftances,  that,  though  they  believe  in  a  future  ftate,  they  have, no  notion 
of  future  rewards  or  punifliments  for  the  things  done  here.  They  believe  in  one 
Supreme  Being  ;  but  every  ifland  has  its  peculiar  god,  as  every  European  nation  has 
its  peculiar  faint.  Captain  Cook  thinks  he  can  pronounce  that  they  do  not  worfliip 
any  thing  which  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  or  any  vifible  part  of  the  creation. 
They  make  no  offering  of  hogs,  dogs,  or  fruit,  to  the  Otoqa,  as  at  Otaheite  ;•  but  it 
is  abfolutely  certain  that  even  this  mild,  humane,  and  beneficent  people  ufe 
human  facrifices.  The  government,  as  far  as  our  people  could  learn,  appears  to  ap 
proach  nearly  to  the  feudal  fyftem  formerly  eftablilhed  all  over  Europe.  When 
any  perfon  of  confequence  dies,, his  body  is  walhedi^nd  decorated  by  fome  woman, 
or  women,  who  are  appointed  on  the  occafion ;  and  thefe  women  are  not,  accord- 
ing to  their  cuftoms,  to  touch  any  food  with  their  hands  for  many  months  after- 
wards ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  length  of  the  time  they  are  thus  profcribed 
is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  whom  they  have  waflied. 
Their  great  men  are -fond  of  a  Angular  piece  of  luxury,  which  is  to  have  women 
fit  befide  them  all  night,  and  beat  on  diflerent  parts  of  their  body  until  they  go  to 
fleep  :  after  which  they  relax  a  little  of  their  labour,  unlcfs  .they,  appear  likely  to 
awake  j  in  whi-ch  cafe  they  redouble  their  drumming  until  they  arc  again  faft  ailecp. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

rX^H  I S  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  the 
^    year  1642,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Staten  Land,  though  it  has  been  gene- 
rally diftinguifhed,  in  our  maps  and  charts,  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand,  and  was 
■■  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  a  fouthern  continent :  but  it  is  now  known,  from  the  late 
difcoveries  of  captain  Cook  who  failed  round  it,  to  confift  of  two  large  iflands,  di- 
'  vided  from  each  other  by  a  ftrait  four  or  five  leagues  broad.    They  are  fituated  be- 
tween  the  latitudes  of  34  and  48  degrees  fouth,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  1 66  and 
180  degrees  eaft  from  Greenwich.    One  of  thefe  iOands  is  for  the  moft  part  moun- 
'  tainous,  rather  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited but  the  other  is  much  more  fer- 
tile, and  of  a  better  appearance.    In  the  opinion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  of  Dr.. 
Solander,  every  kind  of  European  fruits,  grain,  and  plants,  would  Hourifli  here  in 
the  utnioft  luxuriance.    From  the  vegetables  found  here,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
winters  are  milder  than  thofe  of  England,  and  the  fummers  not  hotter,  though 
more  equably  warm  ;  fo  that  it  is  imagined,  that  if  this  country  was  fettled  by  peo- 
ple from  Europe,  they  might  be  abundantly  fupplied,not  only  with  the  neceffaries,  but 
the  luxuries  of  life.    Here  are  forefts  of  vaft  extent,  filled  with  very  large  timber- 
trees  ;  and  near  four  hundred  plants  were  found,  that  had  not  been  defcribed  by 
naturalifts.    The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  ftout  and  robuft,  and  equal  in 
ftature  to  the  largeft  Europeans.    Their  colour  in  general  is  brown,  but  in  few 
deeper  than  that  of  a  Spaniard  who  has  been  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  in  many  not 
fo  deep ;  and  both  fexes  have  good  features.    Their  drefs  is  very  uncouth,  and 
they  mark  their  bodies  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  which  is 
called  tattowing.    Their  principal  weapons  are  lances,  darts,  and  a  kind  of  battle- 
axes  ;  and  they  have  generally  Ihewn  themfelves  very  hoftile  to  the  Europeans  who 
have  vifited  them.    As  to  their  religious  principles,  they  believe  that  the  fouls  of 
fuch  as  are  killed  in  battle,  and  their  flefh  afterwards  eaten  by  the  enemy,  are 
doomed  to  perpetual  fire  ;  while  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  die  a  natural  death,  or 
whofe  bodies  are  preferved  from  fuch  ignominious  treatment,  afcend  to  the  habita- 
tions of  the  gods.    The  common  method  of  difpofing  of  their  dead  is  by  interment 
•  in  the  earth ;  but  if  they  have  more  of  their  flaughtered  enemies  than  they  can  eat, 
they  throw  them  into  the  fea.    They  have  no  fuch  things  as  morals,  or  other  places 
of  public  worfliip  ;  nor  do  they  ever  afifemble  together  with  this  view :  but  they 
have  priefts  who  alone  addrefs  the  Deity  in  prayer  for  the  profperity  of  their  tem- 
poral affairs,  fuch  as  an  enterprife  againft  a  hoftile  tribe,  a  fifliing  party,  or  the  like. 
Polygamy  is  allowed ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man,  to  have  two  or  three: 
wives. 


THE     NEW  HEBRIDES. 

THIS  name  was  given  by  capt.  Cook  to  a  clufter  of  iflands,  the  moft  north- 
erly of  which  was  feen  by  Quiros,  the  Spanifti  navigator,  in  1606,  and  by 
him  named  Tierra  del  Efpi^ritu  Santo.  From  that  time,  till  Bougainville's  voyage 
in  1768,  and  capt.  Cook's  voyage  in  the  Endeavour,  in  1769,  this  land  was  fup- 
pofed to  be  part  of  a  great  fouthern  continent,  called  Terra  Aiijiralis  Incognita.  But 
when  capt.  Cook  had  failed  round  New  Zealand  and  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  this  opinion  was  fully  confuted.    On  his  next  voyage,  in  the  Refolution, 
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he  refolved  to  explore  thofe  parts  accurately  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1774,  bafides  af- 
certaining  the  extent  and  lituation  of  thefe  iflands,  he  difcovered  fevei  al  in  the  group, 
which  were  before  unknown.  The  New  Hebrides  are  fituated  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  14°  29'  and  20°  4'  fouth  ;  and  between  166°  41'  and  170°  21'  eafi:  longi- 
tude. They  confill  of  the  following  iflands,  feme  of  which  have  received  names 
from  the  different  European  navigators,  and  others  retain  the  names  which  they 
bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  Tierra  del  Efpiritu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St.  Bartholomew, 
llle  of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Immer,  Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sand- 
wich, Montagu,  Hinchinbrook,  Shepherd,  Eorromanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and 
Tanna. 

Not  far  diftant  from  the  New  Hebrides,  and  fouth-weftward  of  them,  lies  New 
Caledonia,  a  very  large  ifland,  firft  difcovered  by  capt.  Cook,  in  1774.  It  is 
about  eighty-feven  leagues  long,  but  its  breadth  does  not  any  where  exceed  ten 
leagues.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  flout,  tall,  well-proportioned  Indians,  of  a 
fwarthy  or  dark  chefnut  brown.  A  few  leagues  diftant  are  two  fmall  iflands  callcd, 
the  Kland  of  Pines  and  Botany  Ifland, 


NEW  HOLLAND, 

THE  largefi:  ifland  m  the  world,  and  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  that 
imaginary  continent  called  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita,  lies  between  10°  30' 
and  43°  fouth  latitude,  and  between  110°  and  153°  30'  eafl;  longitude  ;  extending 
in  all  as  much  as  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, — the  eaftern  coaft  running  no  lefs 
than  2000  miles  in  length  from  north-eafl:  to  fouth-wefl:.  Its  dimenfions  from  eafl: 
to  weft  have  not  been  exaflly  afcertained,  fmce  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  inform- 
ation concerning  them  from  the  accounts  of  navigators  of  different  nations,  who 
vifited  this  part  of  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  method  of  afcertaining  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  places  was  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  now.  Different  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  thefe  difcoverers,  as  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
Carpentaria,  &;c.  and  though  the  general  appellation  of  the  whole  was  New  Hol- 
land, it  is  now  applied  by  geographers  to  the  north  and  weft  parts  of  the  country. 
The  eaftern  part," called  New  South  Wales,  was  taken  poflelhon  of  in  his  majefty's 
name  by  captain  Cook,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Britiih  dominions, — a  colony 
beino-  very  lately  formed  there,  chiefly  of  the  convicts  fentenced  to  tranfportation. 

The  accounts  of  the  climate  and  foil  of  this  extenfive  country,  now  become  an 
objeft  of  importance  to  Great  Britain,  are  very  various,— different  parts  having  been 
explored  at  different  times,  and  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  in  general,  how- 
ever, the  relations  are  by  no  means  favourable ;  the  fea-coaft,  the  only  place  on 
which  any  inhabitants  have  been  difcovered,  appearing  fandy  and  barren :  and  as 
for  the  inland  parts  which  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  more  ferti^ie,  they  are  now 
thouo-ht  to  be  wholly  uninhabited ;  but  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  natural 
fterilfty  of  the  foil,  or  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants  who  know  not  how  to  cul- 
tivate it,  is  not  yet  difcovered. 

One  thing  we  are  affured  of  by  all  who  have  ever  vifited  this  country,  that  its 
coaft  is  furrounded  by  very  dangerous  fl:ioals  and  rocks,  fo  that  it  is  by  no  means 
eafy  to  effett  a  landing  upon  it.  A  ihoal,  called  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  or  flaoaJ, 
from  Frede.-ic  Houtman,  commander  of  a  fleet  of  Dutch  Indiamen  in  i6i8,  lies  on 
the  weftein  coaft,  on  which  commodore  Pelfart,  a  Dutch  navigator,  was  wrecked 
in  1629.  When  his  ftiip,  the  Batavia,  having  on  board  330  men,  ftruck  on  this 
ilwal,  there  was  no  land  in  fight,  except  fome  fmall  rQcky  iflands,  and  one  confl- 
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derably  bigger,  about  three  leagues  diftant.  All  thefe  were  explored  in  fearch  of 
freOi  water  ;  but  none  being  found,  part  of  the  crew  we-'-e  obliged  to  fail  in  their 
IkifF  to  the  continent,  which  they  foon  after  difcovered.  But,  on  their  approach, 
they  found  the  coaft^fo  exceffive  rocky,  that  it  wasirapoffible  to  land.  Continuing- 
their  courfe  northward  for  two  days,  they  found  themfelves  in  27  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude  ;  but  ftill  the  fliore  was  fo  extremely  fteep,  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of 
approaching  it.  It  prefented  the  fame  appearance  as  far  north  as  24.  degrees  ;  but 
the  men  being  now  refolved  to  get  on  fliore  at  any  rate,  fix  of  them  who  were  ex- 
pert fwimmers,  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  with  much  ado  got  to  land. 
Here  they  employed  themfelves  in  fearching  for  frefli  water ;  but  finding  none,  they/ 
were  obliged  to  fwim  back  again  to  their  Ikiff,  Next  day  they  difcovered.  a  cape,, 
from  the  extreme  point  of  which  ran  a  ridge  of  rocks  for  about  a  mile  into  the 
fea,  with  another  behind  it ;  but  ftill  no  paffage  was  found  to  the  continent.  An- 
other opening  appeared  about  noon  the  fame  day,  into  which  they  ventured,  though 
the  paffage  was  extremely  dangerous,  even  for  a  (kiff,— having  only  two  feet  water, 
with  a  rugged  ftony  bottom.  Here,  however,  they  effefted  a  landing :  but  thouo-h 
they  made  the  moft  diligent  fearch  for  frefh  water,  they  could  find  neither  rivulets, 
fprings,  nor  even  water  that  could  be  drank  by  digging  of  wells.  The  fnoal  on  which 
commodore  Pelfart  was  wrecked  is  placed  by  Dampier  in  27  degrees  fouth  lati- 
tude. 

This  navigator  explored  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  in  r688  and  1699.  In  the  laft 
of  thefe  voyages  he  fell  in  with  the  land  in  26°  fouth  latitude,  but  could  not  land 
on  account  of  the  fteepnefs  of  the  fliore.  In  22°  22',  he  found  another  flioal,  which 
Was  the  firft  he  had  met  with  fince  leaving  the  Abrolhos  in  27°.  In  20°  21',  he  fell' 
in  with  fome  rocky  iflands,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  tides,  he  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tend in  a  range  as  far  fouth  as  Shark's  bay,  in  25°,  and  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  breadth- 
from  eaft  to  weft.  In  18°  21'  he  efFefted  a  landing:  but  the  fliore  here,  as  in  all 
other  places  vifited  by  this  navigator,  is  exceflively  rocky  at  low  water,  fo  that 
it  is  then  impoflible  to  land.  At  high  water,  however,  the  tides  rife  fo  high,  that 
boats  may  get  over  the  rocks  to  a  fandy  beach  which  runs  all  along  the  coaft. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  ifland,  vifited  by  captain  Tafman  in  1642,  was  found 
lefs  difficult  of  accefs.  He  purfued  the  coaft  as  far  fouth  as  44  degrees,  where  it 
begins  to  run  to  the  eaftward ;  and  from  his  time  the  country  appears  not  to  have 
been  vifited  by  any  Europeans,  till  the  year  1770,  when  captain  Furneaux,.  of  the 
Adventure,  reached  the  point  we  fpeak  of,  lying  in  43°  17'  fouth,  145°  36',  and  by 
account  143°  10'  eaft  from  Greenwich.  Several  illands  appeared  to  the  north- weft^ 
one  of  which  was  named  by  captain  Cook,  Eddyftone,  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
light-houfe  of  that  namic ;  and  he  obferves  that  nature  feems  to  have  left  thefe 
two  rocks  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  Eddyftone  light-houfe  was  built  by  mm, 
viz.  to  give  navigators  warning  of  their  danger;  for  they  are  the  confpicuous  fumv 
mits  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water,  on  v/hich  the  fea  in  many  places  breaks  very 
high.  Their  furface  is  white  with  the  dung  of  fea-fowls,  which  makes  them  con- 
fpicuous at  a  confiderable  diftancev 

This  celebrated  navigator,  capt.  Cook,  fpent  upwards  of  four  months  in  furvey- 
ing  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  extent  of  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  nearJv 
2000  miles.  The  bay  in  which  he  anchored,  from  the  great  quantity  of  herbs  found 
on  ihore,  was  called  Botany  Bay,  and  is  the  place  for  which  the  convicts  were  orio-in- 
ally  deftined;  though  now  they  are  fettled  in  another  part  of  the  ifland  about^i  " 
miles  to  the  northward,  named  by  capt.  Cook,  Port  Jack/on, — the  principal  fettlcmeiit 
being  called  Sydney  Cove. 

This  was  not  vifited  or  explored  by  captain  Cook  ;  it  was  feen  at  the  diftance 
of  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  coaft :  but  had  fortune  conduced  him  into 
7  the 
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the  harbour,  be  would  have  found  it  much  more  worthy  of  his  attention  as  a  fea- 
man  than  Botany-Bay,  where  he  patfed  a  week.  From  an  entrance  not  more  than 
two  miles  broad,  Port  Jackfon  gradually  extends  into  a  noble  and  capacious  bafon,- 
having  foundings  fufhcient  for  the  largeft  veflels,  and  fpace  to  accommodate  in 
perfect  fecurity  any  number  that  could  be  affembled.  It  runs  chiefly  in  a  weftern 
direction  about  13  miles  into  the  country,  and  contains  no  lefs  than  100  fmall 
coves  formed  by  narrow  necks  of  land,  whofe  projeSlions  aiford  flielter  from  the 
winds. 

Sydney  Cove  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour,  between  five  and  fix  miles  from- 
the  entrance.  The  neck  of  land  that  forms  this  cove  is  moftly  covered  with  wood, 
yet  fo  rocky,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  the  trees  could  have  found  fuf- 
ficient  nouriflmient  to  bring  them  to  fo  confiderable  a  magnitude.  The  foil,  in  other- 
parts  of  the  coafl:  immediately  about  Port  Jackfon,  is  of  various  qualities.  This 
i>eck  of  land,  which  divides  the  fouth  end  of  the  harbour  from  the  fea,  is  chiefly 
fand.  Between  Sydney  Cove  and  Botany-Bay,  the  firft  fpace  is  occupied  by  a 
wood,  in  fome  parts  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  others  three  miles  broad.  Beyond  that,, 
is  a  kind  of  heath,  poor,  fandy,  and  full  of  fwamps  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
to  the  weftward,  the  country  is  one  continued  wood. 

There  are  feveral  parts  of  the  harbour  in  which  the  trees  ftand  at  a  greater  di- 
ftance  from  each  other  than  in  Sydney  Cove ;  fome  of  thefe,  which  have  fmall  rurts. 
of  water,  and  a  promifing-^  foil,  the  governor  propofed  to  cultivate,  as  foon  as  hands 
could  be  fpared ;  but  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  land  the  ftores  and  provifions, 
with  fo  much  eafe,  immediately  determined  the  choice  of  a  place  for  the  principal, 
fettlement ;  for,  if  they  had  but  one  mile  to  remove  the  (lores  from.  the.  fpot  where.- 
they  were  landed,  the  undertaking  would  probably  have  been  fruitlefs  ;  fo  many- 
were  the  obftacles  to  land-carriage  at  the  head  of  Sydney  Cove,,  where  captain. 
Philip  fixed  the  feat  of  his  government.  The  7th  of  February,  1788,  was  the  me-- 
morable  day  on  which  a  regular  form,  of  government  was  eftablilhed  on  the  coaft.. 
of  New  South  Wales.  For  obvious  reafons,  all  poifible  folemnity  was  given  to  the.- 
proceedings  neceflary  on  this  occafion. 

On  a  fpace  previoufly  cleared,  the  whole  colony  was  alTembled,  the  military 
drawn  up  under  arms,  the  convifils  ftationed  apart, — and  near  the  perfon  of  the  go- 
vernor thofe  who  were  to  hold  the  principal  offices  under  him».  The.  royal  com- 
miffion  was  then  read  by  Mr.  David  Collins  the  judge-advocate.  By  this  infi:ru- 
ment,  Arthur  Philip  was  conftituted  and  appointed  captain-general  and  governor^ 
in  chief,  in  and  over  the  territory  called  New  South  Wales,  extending  .from  the 
extremity  of  the  north  coaflr,  called  Cape  York,  fouth  latitude  10°  30',  to  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  South  Cape,  fouth  latitude  43°  30',  and.  all.  the  inland 
country  to  the  wefi:ward,  as  far  as  eait  longitude  135°,  including,  all  the  iflands  ad- 
jacent in  the  Pacific  Ocean  within  the  latitudes  aforefaid;  and  of  all  the  towns, 
garrifons,  caftles,  forts,  and  fortifications,  which  may  be.  hereafter  erefted  in  the 
faid  territory.  The  aft  of  parliament,  eftabliihing  the  courts  of  judicature,  was 
next  read ;  and  laftly,  the  patents  under  the  great  feal,  empowering  the. proper  per- 
fons  to  convene  and  hold  their  courts  whenever,  the  exigency  fiiould  require,  A. 
triple  difcharge  of  mufquetry  concluded  this  part  of  the.  ceremony. 

The  4th  of  June  was  not  fuffered  to  pafs  without  due  celebration.  It  was-  a  day 
of  remiilion  from  labour,  and  a  general  feftivity  took  place  through  the.  whole  fet- 
tlement. At  fan-rife,  the  Sirius,  and  Supply  tranfports  fired  each  a  falute  of  21. 
guns;  and  again,  at  one  o'clock,  the  marines  on  fliore  faluted  with, three  vo-llies; 
at  fun-fet,  the  fame  honours  wera  a  third  time  repeated  from  the  Oiips  ; ,  large  bon-, 
fires  were  lighted,  and  the  whole  cam.p  afforded  a  fcene,  of  joy.  That  there  might 
not  be, any  exception,  to  the  happinefs  of  this,  day,  four  conviftsj  who  had  l^een 
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reprieved  from  death,  and  baniflied  to  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  re- 
ceived a  full  pardon,  and  were  fent  to  bear  their  part  in  the  general  exultation. 
1  he  governor  faid,  he  hoped  there  was  not  a  fingle  heavy  heart  in  this  part  of  his 
majerty's  dominioiis.  His  houfe  was  the  centre  of  conviviality  to  all  who  could  be 
admitted  to  that  fociety  ;  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  name  of  Cumberland  county 
was  given  by  the  government  to  this  part  of,  the  territory.  It  is  above  50  miles  in 
length,  and  30  broad.  1  he  boundaries  fixed  for  Cumberland  county  were — on  the 
vjc^,  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdov\'n  hills;  on  the  north,  the  northern  part  of  Broken- 
Bay-;  and  to  the  fouthward,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany-Bay, — thus  including 
completely  thefe  three  principal  bays,  and  leaving  the  chief  place  of  fettlement  at 
Sydney-Cove  nearly  in  the  centre. 

At  the  very  firft  landing  of  governor  Philip  on  the  fliore  of  Botany-Bay,  an  inter- 
view took  place  with  the  natives.  They  were  all  arm.ed  ;  but  on  feeing  the  gover- 
nor approach  with  figns  of  friendfliip,  alone  and  unarmed,  they  readily  returned 
his  confidence  by  laying  down  their  arms. 

They  were  perfe6tly  devoid  of  clothing,  yet  feemed  fond  of  ornaments,  putting 
tl^e  beads  and  red  bai-ze  that  were  given  then!  on  their  heads  or  necks,  and  appear- 
ing pleafed  to  wear  them. 

There  was  no  kind  of  difagreement  between  the  natives  and  the  Britifh  while 
the  fhips  remained  at  Botany-Bay.  The  governor,  immediately  after  landing, 
examined  the  bay  itfelf;  when  it  appeared,  that,  though  extenfive,  it  afforded  no 
fhelter  from  the  eafterly  winds ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  its  fliallownefs,  fhips 
of  a  moderate  draught  would  always  be  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  where  they  muft  be  expofed  to  a  heavy  fea  that  rolls  in  whenever  it  blovv^s  from 
the  eaftward.  Several  runs  of  frefli  water  were  found  in  diflPerent  parts  of  the  bay; 
but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  fituation  to  which  there  was  not  fome  very 
ilrong  obje<Si:ion.  In  the  northern  part  of  it  is  a  fmall  creek,  which  runs  a  con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  country  ;  but  it  has  water  only  for  a  boat ;  the  fides  of  it  are 
fr-e-quently  overflown,  and  the  low  lands  near  it  are  a  perfeft  fwamp. 

The  weflern  branch  of  the  bay  is  continued  to  a  great  extent ;  but  the  officers 
fent  to  examine  it  could  not  find  any  fupply  of  frefh  water,  except  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties. Point  Sutherland  afforded  the  moll:  eligible  fituation,  having  a  run  of  good 
water,  though  not  in  very  great  abundance.  But  to  this  part  of  the  harbour  the 
fliips  could  not  approach  ;  and  the  ground  near  it,  even  in  the  higheft  parts,  was 
in  general  damp  and  fpungy.  Smaller  numbers  might  indeed,  in  feveral  fpots, 
have  found  a  comtortable  refidence ;  but  no  place  was  found  in  the  whole  of 
Botany-Bay  which  feemed  at  all  calculated  for  the  reception  of  fo  large  a  fettle- 
rsient.  -  Thefe  circumftances,  viz.  the  fliallownefs  of  the  harbour,  the  fcarcity  of 
freth  water,  the  opennefs  of  the  bay,  and  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil  by  which  the 
people  would  probably  be  rendered  unhealthy,  made  the  governor  determine 
to  feek  another  fituation. 

The  different  coves  of  Port  JacLfon  were  examined,  and  the  preference  was  given 
to  one  which  had  the  finell:  fpring  of  water,  and  in  v^'hich  fhips  can  anchor  fo  clofe 
to  the  fhore,  that  at  a  very  fmali  expence  quays  may  be  conftrufted  at  which  the 
iargefl  vefTels  may  unload. 

After  they  had  all  landed  at  Sydney  Cove,  a  plan  was  laid  down  for  building  a 
town,  according  to  which  were  traced  out  the  principal  flreets,  the  governor's 
houfe,  main-guard,  hofpital,  cburch,  ftoro  houfes,  and  barracks.  In  fome  parts  of 
this  fpace,  temporary  barracks  are  erecled,  but  no  permanent  building  will  be  al- 
lowed, except  m  conformity  to  the  plan  laid  down.  The  forms  of  other  flreets  are 
alfo  marked  out,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enfure  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  prin- 
cipal ftreets,  according  to  this  defign,  will  be  aoo  feet  wide  3  the  ground  aliigned 
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for  them  is  nearly  level ;  not  more  than  one  houfe  is  to  be  built  on  one  a-Ilotment, 
which  is  to  conlift  of  60  feet  in  front,  and  150  in  depth.  It  has  been  a!fo  an  ob- 
je£l  of  the  governor's  attention  to  place  the  public  buildings  in  the  moil  eligible 
iituations,  and  particularly  to  give  the  ftorehoufes  and  hofpital  fufficient  fpace  for 
future  enlargement. 

The  firft  huts  that  were  ere6led  here  were  compofed  of  very  periihable  mate^ 
rials, — the  foft  wood  of  the  cabbage-palm  being  only  defigned  for  immediate  flicker. 
The  neceility  of  uling  the  wood  quite  green  made  it  alfo  the  lefs  likely  to  prove 
durable  The  huts  of  the  convitts  were  Hill  more  flight,  being  compofed  only  of 
upright  polls,  wattled  with  flight  twigs,  and  plaifliered  up  with  clay.  Barracks  and 
huts  were  afterwards  formed  of  materials  radier  more  laftijig.  Buildings- of  fl:one 
■■might  eafily  have  been  raifed,  had  there  been  any  means  of  procuring  lime  for  mor- 
tar. The  ilone  v/hich  has  been  found  is  of  three  forts, — a  fine  free-ftone,  reckoned 
equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Portland,  an  indifferent  kind  of  fand-ftone,  or  fire- 
ftone,  and  a  fort  which  appears  to  contain  a  mixture  of  iron.  But  neither  chalk 
nor  any  fpecies  of  lime-ftone  has  yet  been  difcovered.  In  building  a  fmall  houfe 
for  the  governor  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  cove,  lime  was  made  of  oyfler-fliells  col- 
lected in  the  neighbouring  coves  ;  but,  until  the  difcovery  of  chalk  or  lime-Hone, 
the  public  buildings  mufl:  go  on  very  flowly,  unlefs  care  be  taken  to  fend  out  thofe 
articles  as  ballafl  in  all  the  ihips  deflined  for  Port  Jackfon.  The  clay  is  very  good^ 
and  fome  bricks  have  been  made  of  it;  but  in  ufmg  it  for  building,,  the  walls  muft 
be  made  very  thick. 

In  a  country  expofed  to  frequent  florms  of  thunder  and  lightnings  it  was  rather 
an  uneafy  fituation  to  have  all  the  provifions  and  other  neceffaries  lodged  in  wooden  ' 
buildings,  covered  wdth  thatch  of  the  moft  combuftible  kind.  Inftead  of  thatch, 
however,  they  now  ufe  fliingles,  m^ade  from  a  tree  in  appearance  like  fir,  but  pro- 
ducing a  wood  not  unlike  the  Englifn  oak ;  but  this,  though  more  fecure  than 
thatching,  is  not  enough  for  ftore-houfes.  For  thefe,  if  flate-flone  fhould  not  be- 
found,  tiles  mufl  be  made  of  the  clay  which  has  been  ufed  for  bricks. 

The  principal  farm  is  fltuated  in  the  next  cove  to  the  eafl  of  the  town,  and  lefs  - 
than  half  a  mile  from  it.    When  the  plan  was  drawn,  it  contained  about  nine  acres 
laid  down  in  corn  of  different  kinds.    Later  accounts  fpeak  of  fix  acres  of  wheat, 
eight  of  barley,  and  fix  of  other  grain,  as  raifed  on  the  public  account,  and  in  a.. 
very  promifing  way. 

-  It  is  fuppofed  that  metals  of  various  kinds  abound  in  the  foil  on  which  the  tovm 
is  placed.  A  convift,  who  had  formerly  been  ufed  to  work  in  the  Staftbrdfhire 
lead-mines,  declared  very  pofitively,  that  the  ground  which  they  were  now  cleaj"- 
ing  contains  a  large  quantity  of  that  ore :  and  copper  is  fuppofed  to  lie  under 
fome  rocks  which  were  blowm  up  in  finking  a  cellar  for  the  public  flock  of  fpini- 
tuous  liquors.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  governor  himfelf  that  mines  may  hereafter 
be  worked  to  great  advantage ;  but  at  prefent  he  ftrongly  difcourages  any  fearch 
of  this  kind,  very  judicioufly  difcerning,  that  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  people 
which  requires  fo  many  exertions  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  difcovery  of  a  mine 
would  be  the  greatefl  evil  that  cculd  befal  the  fettlement.  In  fome  places  where 
thev.  dug  in  making  wells,  they  found  a  fubflance  which  they  concluded  to  be 
black  lead.  The  kind  of  pigment,  called  by  the  painters  Spanifli  brown,  is  found 
in  great  abundance ;  and  the  white  clay,  with  which  the  natives  paint  themfelves... 
is  flill  in  greater  plenty.'  The  Abbe  le  Receveur  was  of  opinion,  that  this  cla\^,  if 
cleaned  from  the  fand,  which  might  eafily  be  done,  v/ould  make  excellent  porce- 
lain. 

The  climate  at  Sydney-Cove  is  confidered,  on  the  whole,  as  equal  to  the  fineli 
in  Europe.    The  rains  are  never  of  long  duration^  and  there  are  feldom  any  fojjs. 

The- 
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The"  foil,  though  in  general  Tight,  and  rather  fandy  m  this  part,  is  full  as  good  as 
;ifually  is  found  fo  near  the  feaTide.  All  the  plants  and  fruit-trees  brought  from 
Brafil  and  the  Cape,  which  were  not  damaged  in  their  paflage,  thrive  exceedingly  ; 
and  vegetables  have  now  become  plentiful, — both  the  European  forts,  and  fuch  as 
arc  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales.  In  the  governor's  garden  are  excellent  cauli- 
flowers, and  melons  very  fine  of  their  kinds.  The  orange-trees  flourifh,  and  the 
Tig-trees  and  vines  are  improving  ftill  more  rapidly.  In  a  climate  fo  favourable, 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  may  doubtlefs  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion  j 
-and  fhould  not  other  articles  of  commerce  divert  the  attention  of  the  fettlers  from 
this  point,  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  fought  with 
ravidity,  and  become  an  indifpenfable  part  of  the  luxmy  of  European  tables. 

The  rank  grafs  under  the  trees  unfortunately  proved  fatal  to  all  the  flieep  pur- 
chafed  by  governor  Philip  on  his  own  and  on  the  public  account.  Thofe  kept  by 
individuals  clofe  to  their  own  tents  were  preferved.  Hogs  and  poultry  increafed 
veryfaftj  and  black  cattle  will  doubtlefs  fucceed  as  well.  It  was  very  unfortu- 
nate, that  two  bulls  and  four  cows,  having  been  left  for  a  time  by  the  man  who 
was  appointed  to  attend  them,  fftrayed  into  the  woods,  and,  though  they  were 
traced  to  fome  diftance,  never  could  be  recovered.  This  was  a  lofs  which  muft  be 
for  fome  time  irreparable. 

The  natives  of  New  Holland,  in  generalj,  feem  to  have  no  great  averfion  to  the 
new  fettlers, — the  only  afts  of  hoftility  having  arifen  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  fiihing- 
grounds,  which  the  New  Hollanders  juftly  fuppofe.d  to  belong  to  themfelves. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  in  too  favage  a  ftate  to  be  capable  as  yet  of  deriving 
-  much  inftruftion  from  their  new  neighbours.  They  are  fo  ignorant  of  agriculture, 
that  it  feems  moft  probable  they  do  not  even  know  the  ufe  of  corn,  and,  therefore, 
perhaps  more  from  ignorance  than  malice,  fet  fire  to  that  which  the  colonifts  had  raif- 
ed  for  their  own  ufe.  To  avoid  fuch  difagreeable  incidents,  a  new  fettlement  was 
begun  on  a  fmall  uninhabited  ifland,  named  Norfolk  IJlandy  lying  in  fouth  latitude 
29°,  and  eaft  longitude  168°  10',  at  the  diftance  of  1200  miles  from  New  Holland. 
The  party  fent  out  to  form  this  fettlement  confifted  only  of  26  perfons,  who  took 
poffelfion  on  the  14th  of  February,  1788.  This  fettlement  was  found  fo  eligible, 
that,  in  OQober,  1788,  another  party  was  fent  thither,  fo  that  the  new  colony,  at: 
the  time  the  laft  advices  were  received,  confifted  of  44  men  and  16  women,  who 
being  fupplied  with  18  months'  provifions,  will  probably  be  able  to  cultivate  the 
foil  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  granary,  which  will  put  thofe 
who  are  fettled  on  New  Holland  entirely  out  of  danger  from  their  barbarous 
neighbours. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  new  fettlement,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
^'  Governor  Philip's  Voyage  to  Botany-Bay." 


N   E    W       G    U    I   N    E  A, 

UNTIL  the  late  difcoveries,  was  thought  to  be  the  north  coaft  of  an  extenfive 
continent,  and  to  be  joined  to  New  Holland ;  but  captain  Cook  difcovered 
a  ftrait  between  them,  which  runs  north-eaft,  through  which  he  failed.  Thus  it 
was  found  to  be  a  long  narrow  ifland,  extending  north-eaft,  from  the  fecond  degree 
of  fouth  latitude  to  the  twelfth,  and  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  degrees  eaft  longitude  ;  but  in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be  above 
fifty  miles  broad.  The  country  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  very  high  hills  and  vallies, 
interfperfed  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  plantains,  bread-fruit,  and  moft  of  the 
trees,  ihrubs,  and  plants,  that  are  found  in  the  other  South-Sea  illands.    It  aflR)rds 
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from  the  fea  a  variety  of  delightful  profpe£ls.  The  inhabitants  make  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  as  the  New  Hollanders  on  the  other  fide  the  ftraits. 

To  the  north  of  New  Guinea  is  New  Britain,  which  is  fituated  in  the  4th  de- 
gree of  fouth  latitude,  and  152  degrees  19  minutes  eaft  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  an  imag-inary  continent  till  captain  Dampier  found  it 
to  be  an  ifland,  and  failed  through  a  ftrait  which  divides  it  from  New  Guinea.  Cap- 
tain Carteret,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  in  1767,  found  that  it  was  far  lefs  ex- 
tenfive  than  formerly  fuppofed,  by  failing  through  another  ftrait  to  the  north,  which 
feparates  it  from  a  long  illand,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Ireland.  There 
are  many  high  hills  in  New  Britain,  and  it  abounds  with  large  and  ftately  trees. 
To  the  eaftward  of  New  Britain,  and  in  both  the  above  ftraits,  are  many  iflands, 
moft  of  which  are  faid  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  to  abound  with  plantains  and 
cocoa-nut  trees. 

New  Ireland  extends  in  length,  'from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  about 
two  hundred  and  feventy  miles,  but  is  in  general  very  narrow.  It  abounds  with  a 
variety  of  trees  and  plants,  and  with  many  pigeons,  parrots,  rooks,  and  otlier  birds. 
The  inhabitants  are  black,  and  woolly-headed,  like  the  negroes  of  G  uinea,  but  have 
not  their  flat  nofes  and  thick  lips.  North-weftward  of  New  Ireland,  a  clufter  of 
iflands  was  feen  by  captain  Carteret,  lying  very  near  each  other,  and  fuppofed  to 
confift  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  number.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  very  confiderable 
extent,  was  named  New  Hanover  3  and  the  reft  of  the  clufter  received  the  name 
of  the  Admiralty  Islajtds. 


S  A  N  D  W  I  C  H     I  S  L  A  N  D  S. 

BESIDES  the  voyages  of  difcovery  already  mentioned,  another  voyage  was  per- 
formed by  captain  Cook  and  captain  Clerke,  in  the  Refolution  and  Difcovery, 
during  the  years  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1779,  in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paflage 
between  the  continents  of  Afia  and  America.  After  they  had  arrived  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  proceeded  from  thence  to  New  Holland :  in  this  courfe,  they 
difcovered  two  iflands,  which  captain  Cook  called  Prince  Edward's  Ifles.  The 
largeft,  about  15  leagues  in  circuit,  is  in  latitude  46-53  fouth,  longitude  37-46 ;  the 
other,  about  nine  leagues  in  circuit,  latitude  46-40  and  longitude  38-8,  E.  both 
barren  and  almoft  covered  with  fnow.  From  New  Holland  they  failed  to  New 
Zealand,  and  afterwards  vifited  the  Friendly  and  Society  Ifles.  In  January,  1777, 
they  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Ifles,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  fituated 
between  22°  15'  and  18°  53'  N.  latitude.  The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  in  general  fa- 
lubrious,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  productions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Ifles.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  middle  fize,  ftout  and  well- 
made,  and  their  complexion  in  general  a  brown  olive.  O'why'hee  is  in  circumfe- 
rence about  300  Englifli  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
130,000.  The  others  are  large  and  well  peopled :  for  their  names,  we  refer  to  our 
map.  The  natives  are  defcribed  as  of  a  mild  and  friendly  temper  and  carriage, 
and,  in  hofpitality  to  ftrangers,  not  exceeded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Ifles. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  being  nearly  in  latitude  44°  33'  north,  and  longitude  233° 
36'  eaft,  the  failors  faw  part  of  the  American  continent,  bearing  north-eaft. 

Captain  Cook  afterwards  difcovered  King  George's  Sound,  which  is  lituated  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  and  is  extenfive  :  that  part  of  it  where  the  fliips 
under  his  command  anchored,  is  in  latitude  49°  36'  north,  and  longitude  233°  28' 
eaft.  Ihe  whole  found  is  furrounded  by  high  land,  which  in  feme  places  appears 
verv  broken  and  rugged,  and  is  in  general  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top. 
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They  found  the  inhabitants  here  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  and  their  com- 
plexions approaching  to  a  copper  colour.  On  the  12th  of  May,  they  difcovered 
tsandwich  Sound,  in  latitude  59"  54'  north.  The  harbour  in  which  the  fliips  an- 
chored appeared  to  be  almoft  furrounded  with  high  land,  which  was  covered  with 
fnow ;  and  here  they  were  vifitcd  by  fome  of  the  Americans  in  their  canoes.  They 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Unalafchka,  and,  after  their  departure  from 
thence,  ftill  continued  to  trace  the  coaft.  They  arrived,  on  the  20th  of  Auguft 
1778,  in  latitude  70°  54',  longitude  194°  55',  where  they  found  themfelves  al- 
moft furrounded  v/ith  ice  ;  and  the  farther  they  proceeded  to  the  eaftward,  the  clofer 
the  ice  became  compared.  They  continued  labouring  among  the  ice  till  the  25th, 
when  a  ftorm  came  on,  which  made  it  dangerous  for  them  to  proceed ;  and  a  con- 
fultation  was  therefore  held  on  board  the  Refolution,  as  foon  as  the  violence  of  the 
gale  abated,  when  it  was  refolved,  that  as  this  paffage  was  imprafticable  for  any 
ufeful  purpofe  of  navigation,  whiqh  was  the  great  objeft  of  the  voyage,  it  fhould  be 
profecuted  no  farther ;  and  efpecially  on  account  of  the  condition  the  fliips  were  in, 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  their  great  diftance  from  any  knovv^m  place  of  refrefli- 
ment.  The  voyage,  indeed,  afforded  fufficient  evidence  that  no  prafticable  paffage 
exifts  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  towards  the  North  ;  and  this  voyage 
alfo  afcertained  the  weftern  boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  America.  On 
their  return,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  celebrated  and  able  navigator,  cap- 
tain Cook,  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  the  natives,  by  an  aft  of  fudden  refentment 
and  fear,  rather  than  from  a  bad  difpofition,  on  the  ifland  of  O'why'hee,  the  largeft 
of  the  Sandwich  ifles,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779.  In  his  laft  voyage  he  had 
explored  the  coaft  of  America,  from  42°  27'  to  70°  40'  57"  north.  After  the 
death  of  captain  Cook,  the  command  devolved  on  captain  Clerke,  who  died  at  fea, 
on  his  return  to  the  fouthward,  on  the  22d  day  of  Auguft  1779.  The  two  fliips  re- 
turned home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  06lober,  1780  an- 
chored at  the  Nore. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  inferting  the  following  chara6ler  of 
capt.  Cook,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  fervices  of  fo  excellent  a  navigator  and 
commander. 

Perhaps  no  fcience  ever  received  greater  additions  from  the  labours  of  a  fingle 
man,  than  geography  did  from  thofe  of  capt.  Cook.  In  his  firft  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  he  difcovered  the  Society  Iflands ;  determined  the  infuiarity  of  New 
Zealand  ;  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  feparate  the  two  iflands,  and  are  called  after 
his  name;  and  made  a  complete  furvey  of  both.  He  afterwards  explored  the 
Eaftern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  hitherto  unknown, — an  extent  of  twenty-feven  de- 
grees of  latitude,  or  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles. 

In  his  fecond  expedition,  he  difpelled  the  illufion  of  a  fouthern  continent, — Shaving; 
traverfed  tiiat  hemifphere  between  the  latitude  of  40  and  70°,  in  fo  many  direc- 
tions that  land  could  not  exift,  except  fo  near  the  pole  as  to  iDe  out  of  the  reach  of 
navigation.  During  this  voyage  he  difcovered  New  Caledonia,  the  largeft  ifland 
in  the  Southern  Pacific,  except  New  Zealand  ;  the  ifland  of  Georgia  ;  and  an  un- 
known coaft,  which  he  named  Sandwich  Land,  the  Thi/e  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
fphere ;  and  having  twice  vifited  the  tropical  feas,  he  fettled  the  fituations  of  the 
old,  and  made  feveral  new  difcoveries. 

But  the  laft  voyage  is  diftinguiflied  above  the  reft  by  its  importance.  Befides 
feveral  fmaller  iflands  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  he  difcovered,  tO:  the  North  of  the 
EquinoGial  Line,  the  group  called  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  which,  from  their  fitu- 
ation  and  produftions,  bid  fairer  for  beconung  an  object  of  confequence  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  t-uropean  navigation,  than  any  other  difcovery  in  the  South-Sea.  He  after- 
wards explored  what  had  hitherto  remained  unknown  of  the  Weftern  coaft  of  Ame- 
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rica,  from  the  latitude  of  43°  to  70°  North,  containing  an  extent  of  3,500  miles, — 
afcertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America, — paffed 
the  ftraits  between  them,  andfurveyed  the  coaft  on  each  fide,  to  fuch  a  height  of  north- 
ern latitude,  as  to  demonftrate  the  imprafticability  of  a  patTage,  in  that  hemifphere, 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  either  by  an  Eaftern  or  a  Weftern  courfe. 
In  fhort,  if  we  except  the  Sea  of  Amur,  and  the  Japanefe  Archipelago,  which  ft:ill 
remain  imperfe611y  known  to  Europeans,  he  completed  the  hydrography  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  method  which  he  difcovered,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  purfued,  of  preferving  the 
health  of  feamen,  forms  a  new  a^ra  in  navigation,  and  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  fu- 
ture ages,  among  the  friends  and  benefaftors  of  mankind. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  naval  hiftory  need  not  be  told  at  how  dear  a  rate 
the  advantages  which  are  fought  through  the  medium  of  long  voyages  at  fea,  had 
hitherto  been  purchafed.  That  dreadful  diforder  which  is  peculiar  to  their  fervice, 
and  whofe  ravages  have  marked  the  tracks  of  difcoverers  with  circumfi:ances 
almoft  too  fhocking  to  relate,  muft,  without  exercifing  an  unwarrantable  tyran- 
ny over  the  lives  of  our  feamen,  have  proved  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  the  profe- 
cution  of  fuch  enterprifes.  It  was  referved  for  capt.  Cook  to  fliew  the  world,  by 
repeated  trials,  that  voyages  might  be  protracted  to  the  unufual  length  of  three  or 
even  four  years,  in  unknown  regions,  and  under  every  change  and  rigour  of  the 
climate,  not  only  without  afFefting  the  health,  but  even  without  diminifliing  the 
probability  of  life  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

Having  pointed  out  the  numerous  and  important  advantages  which  have  arifen 
and  may  arife  from  thefe  voyages,  both  to  the  difcoverers  and  difcovered,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  laft  voyage  enquires  into  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  who 
people  this  myriad  of  iflands  that  are  fcattered  over  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
proves,  by  incontrovertible  arguments,  founded  on  the  afiinity  of  their  language, 
manners,  and  cuftoms,  that  they  have  all  originally  fprung  from  one  common  flock, 
and  that  ftock  is  the  Afiatic  nation  called  Malayans.  He  alfo  traces  another  of 
the  large  families  of  the  earth,  but  whofe  lot  has  fallen  in  far  lefs  hofpitable  climes, 
— we  mean  the  Efquimaux,  known  hitherto  only  on  the  coafts  of  Greenland,  Labra- 
dor, and  Hudfon's  Bay ;  and  who  differ  in  feveral  chara6leriftic  marks  from  the 
inland  inhabitants  of  North  America.  They  are  the  fame  race  which  peoples  the 
bays  and  iflands  on  the  Weft  coaft  of  North  America,  and  are  extended  over  a 
fpace  of  at  leaft  1500  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  the  latitude  of  60°,  to  the 
latitude  of  72°  north. 


TERRA-INCOGNITA,  or  unknown  Countries. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  amazing  difcoveries  of  navigators,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  made  in  geography,  fince  the  firft  voyage  of  Columbus,  anno  1492, 
there  ftill  remain  fome  countries,  either  abfolutely  unknown,  or  very  fuperficially 
furveyed. 
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.  In  AFRICA. 

OF  this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  moderns  are  acquainted  with  little  more  than 
the  fea-coafts,  and  thefe  very  imperfeftly ;  the  internal  parts  being  unexplored: 
nor  have  we  any  fatisfa£tory  accounts  of  their  inhabitants,  their  produ£tions,  or 
their  trade.  It  is  v/cll  known,  however,  that  the  rivers  of  Africa  bring  down  large 
quantities  of  gold ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  ancients  drew  prodigious 
riches  from  a  country  bleffed  with  a  variety  of  climates,  fome  of  them  the  finell  in 
the  world. 


In  AMERICA. 

IN  North  America,  towards  the  pole,  are  Labrador  or  New  Britain,  New  North 
and  South  Wales,  New  Denmark,  &c.  very  little  known.  The  inhabitants,  like 
thofe  of  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  Groenland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
are  few,  and  thefe  favage,  low  in  ftature,  and  of  an  ugly  appearance.  They  live 
upon  the  raw  flefh  of  whales,  bears,  foxes,  &c.  and  go  muffled  up  in  Ikins,  the  hairy 
fide  next  their  bodies.  In  thefe  inhofpitable  regions,  their  nights  (as  may  be  feen 
in  the  table  of  climates  in  the  Introduftion)  are  from  one  to  lix  months;  and  the 
earth  is  bound  up  in  impenetrable  fnovv ;  fo  that  the  miferable  inhabitants  live  under 
ground  great  part  of  the  year.  Again,  when  the  fun  makes  his  appearance,  they 
have  a  day  of  equal  length. 

All  that  vaft  tra£l  on  the  back  of  the  Britilh  fettlements,  from  Canada  and  the 
lakes,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  waflies  America  on  the  weft,  is  altogether  unknown 
to  us,  no  European  having  ever  travelled  thither.  From  the  climate  and  fituation 
of  the  country,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fruitful ;  it  is  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes 
of  Indians,  many  of  whom  ufed  to  refort  to  the  great  fair  of  Montreal,,  even  from 
the  diftance  of  looo  miles. 

In  South  America,  the  country  of  Guiana,,  extending  from  the  equator  to  the 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  by  the  river  Oronoque  on  the  north, 
and  the  Amazons  on  the  fouth,  is  unknown,  except  a  flip  along  the  coaft,  where 
the  French  at  Cayenne,  and  the  Dutch  at  Surinam,  have  made  fome  fettlements, 
which,  from  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  climate  almoft  under  the  equator,  and  other 
caufes,  can  hardly  be  extended  any  confiderable  way  back, 

1  he  country  of  Amazonia  is  fo  called  from  the  great  river  of  that  name,  which 
rifes  in  Quito,  in  76  degrees  W.  Ion.  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean : 
it  is  computed,  that  with  all  its  turnings  and  windings  it  runs  near  5000  miles  ;  and 
it  is  generally  two  or  three  leagues  broad  ;  500  leagues  from  the  mouth  it  is  30,  fa- 
thoms deep ;  and  near  100  rivers  fall  into  it  on  the  North  and  the  South.  The  coun- 
try has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  though  it  is  lituated  between  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  of  Peru  and  iirafil,  and  every  where  acceilible  by  means  of  that  great 
river  and  its  branches.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe,  but  always  attendi^d  with  vaft  difficulties,  fo  that  few  of  the  adventurers 
ever  returned  back. 

Patagonia,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  is  fometimes  defcribed  as  part 
of  Chili ;  but  as  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  any  other  European  nation  have  any 
colonies  there^  it  is  almoft  unknown,  and  is  generally  reprefented  as  a  barren,  in- 
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hofpitable  country.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  certainly  very  tall,  to  64  and  7 
teet  high  ;  but  others,  and  the  greater  part,  are  of  a  moderate  and  common  ftature. 
Here,  in  524-  degrees  fouth  lat.  we  fall  in  with  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  having  Pa- 
tagonia on  the  north,  and  the  ifland  of  Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  fouth.  Thefe 
Straits  extend  from  eaft  to  weft  110  Jeagues,  but  the  breadth  in  fome  places  falls 
ihort  of  one.  They  were  firft  difcovered  by  Magellan,  or  Magelhaens,  a  Portu- 
guefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  who  failed  through  them  in  the  year  1520,  and  there- 
by difcovered  a  paffage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.  He 
has  been  fince  confidered  as  the  firft  naWgator  that  failed  round  the  world:  but 
having  loft  his  life  in  a  Ikirmilh  with  fome  Indians  before  the  ftiips  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, the  honour  of  being  the  firft  circumnavigator  has  been  difputed  in  favour  of 
the  brave  fir  Francis  Drake,  who,  in  1574,  paflled  the  fame  Strait  in  his  way  to  In- 
dia, from  which  he  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  i6i6,  Le 
Maire,  a  Dutchman,  keeping  to  the  fouthward  of  thefe  Straits,  difcovered  in  lat. 
544  another  palfage,  fince  known  by  the  name  of  the  Straits  Le  Maire ;  and  this 
paflage,  which  has  been  generally  preferred  by  fucceeding  navigators,  is  called 
doubling  Cape  Horn.  The  author  of  Anfon's  voyage,  however,  from  fatal  experi- 
ence, advifes  mariners  to  keep  clear  of  thefe  ftraits  and  iflands,  by  running  down 
to  61  or  62  deg.  fouth  lat.  before  they  attempt  to  fet  their  face  weftward  towards 
the  South  Sea ;  but  the  extreme  long  nights,  and  the  intenfe  cold  in  thofe  latitudes, 
render  that  palTage  prafticable  only  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  which, 
is  there  the  middle  of  fummer. 


A  NEW 


ANEW 


GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE, 

Containing  the  Names  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Cities,  Towns,  Seas, 
Gulfs,  Bays,  Straits,  Capes,  and  other  remarkable  Places,  in  the  known 
World.  Colleded  from  the  moft  authentic  Charts,  Maps,  and  Obfer- 
vations. 


Names  of  Places.  Provinces. 


ABbeville, 
Aberdeen, 

Abo, 

Acapulco, 
Achem,  . 
Adrianople, 
Adriatic  fea,  or 

Gulf  of  Ven. 
Adventure  (Ifle) 
Agde, 
Agen, 
St.  Agnes 

(lights) 
Agra, 
Air, 
Aix, 
Albany, 
Alby, 
Aleppo, 
Alexandretta, 
Alexandria, 
Algiers, 
Amboyna, 
Ambrym  Ifle, 
Amiens, 
Amsterdam, 
Amfterdam  Ifle, 
Ancona, 

Angra, 
Antigua  (St. 

John's  Town) 
Antioch, 
Antwerp, 
Aps  (ifle) 
Archangel, 
Archipelago, 
Afcenlion  Ifle, 
Aftracan, 
Athens, 
St.  Auguftin, 
AvA, 


Picardy, 
Aberdeenfhire, 
Finland, 
Mexico, 
Sumatra, 
Romania, 

between 

Pacific 
Languedoc, 
Guienne, 
Scillies, 

Agra, 
Airlhire, 
Provence, 
New  York, 
Languedoc, 
Syria, 
Syria, 

Lower  Egypt, 
Algiers, 
Amboyna  Ifle, 
South 

Ifle  of  France, 
Holland, 
Indian 

March    of  An- 
cona, 
Tercera  Ifle, 
Antigua  Ifle, 


Countries. 

France, 
Scotland, 
Sweden, 
North 
Eafl:  Indies, 
Turkey, 
Italy  and 
Turkey, 
Ocean, 
France, 
France, 

Atlantic  ocean, 

Eafl:  India, 

Scotland, 

France, 

North 

France, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

Eafl  India, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

France, 

Netherlands, 

Ocean, 

Italy, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 
Carib.  fea. 


Syria,  Turkey, 
Brabant,  Netherlands, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Dwina,  Ruflia, 
Iflandsof  Greece,  Europe, 


South 
Aftracan, 
Achaia, 
Madagafcar, 
Ava, 


Atlantic  Ocean; 
Ruflia, 
Turkey, 

South  Indian  fea, 
Eaft  India, 


Quarter. 

Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 
Afia, 
Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 

Afia,  ■ 

Europe, 

Europe, 

America, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Africa, 

Africa, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 
N.  Ame- 
rica, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 

Africa, 

Alia, 

Europe, 

Africa, 

Afia, 


Lat.  Long. 

D.M.  D.M. 

50-07  N.  1-54  E. 

57-22  N.  1-40  W. 

60-27  N.  22-18  E. 

17-10  N.  101-20  W. 

5-22  N.  95-29  E. 

42-  00  N.  26-30  E. 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

17-05  S.  144-12  W. 

43-  18  N.  3-33  E. 

44-  12  N.  0-40  E. 
49-56  N.  6-41  W. 


26-43 

55-30  N. 
43-31  N. 

42-  48  N. 

43-  55  N. 

35-  45  N. 

36-  45  N. 
31-11  N. 
36-49  N. 

4-25  S. 
16-09 

49-53  N. 
52-22  N. 
21-09  S. 
43-37  N. 


76-49  E. 

4-  35  w. 

5-  3 ^  E. 
73-30  W. 

2-13  E. 

37-25 
36-25 

30-21 

2-17 
127-25 
168-17 

2-22 

4-49 
174-51  W. 

13-35  E. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


38-39  N.  27-07  W. 

1 7-04  N.  62-04  W. 

36-30  N.  36-40  E. 

51-13  N.  04-27  E. 

16-46  S.  168-32  E. 

64-34  N.  38-59  E. 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

7-56  N.  14-27  W. 

46-00  N.  51-00  E. 

38-05  N.  23-57  E. 

23-35  S.  43-13  E. 

20-20  N.  95-30  E. 
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Avignon, 
Aurora  Ifle, 

BAgdad, 
Balafore, 
Baibcc, 
Baldivia, 
Baltic  fea, 
Barbuda  Ifle, 

Barcelona, 
Balil, 

Baffe  Terre, 

Baflbra, 
Baftia, 
JBatavia, 
Bath, 

Bay  of  Bifcay, 
Bay  of  Bengal, 
Bayeux, 
Bayonne, 
Belfair,- 
Belgrade, 
Bencoolen, 
Bender, 
Berlin, 
Bermudas, 

Bern, 
Berwick, 
Bilboa, 
Birnungham, 
Black,  or  Euxine 

fea, 
Bokharia, 
BolaboJa, 
Bologna, 
Boulogne, 
Bolfcherifkoi, 
Bombay, 
Borroughfton- 

nefs, 
Bofton, 
Boston, 
Bourbon  Ifle, 
BourdeauXj 
Breda, 
Bremen, 
Breslau, 
Breft, 


Provence, 

South 

Eyraca  Arabia, 

Orixa, 

Syria, 

Chili, 

between 


Catalonia, 

Balil, 

Guadaloupe, 

Eyraca  Arabia, 

Corlica, 

Java, 

Somerfetlliire, 

Coaft  of 

Coall  of 

Normandy, 

Gafcony, 

Ulfter, 

Servia, 

Sumatra, 

BelTarabia, 

Brandenburg, 

Bermuda  Ifles, 

Bern, 

Berwickfliire, 
Bifcay, 

Warwickfliire, 
Turkey  in 

Uftec 
Ifle, 

Bolognefe, 
Picardy, 
Siberia, 
Bombay  Ifle, 
Linlithgowfliire, 

Lincolnfhire, 
New  England, 
South 
Guienne, 
Brabant, 
Lower  Saxony, 
Sileiia, 
Brittany, 


Countries. 

France, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Turkey, 
Eafl  India, 
Turkey, 
South 

Germ,  and  Swed, 
Atlantic  ocean, 

Spain, 

Switzerland, 
Carib.  fea, 

Turkey, 

Mediterranean, 

Eafl  India, 

England, 

France, 

India, 

France, 

France, 

Ireland, 

Turkey, 

Eafl:  India, 

Turkey, 

Germany, 

Atlantic  ocean, 

Switzerland, 
Scotland, 
Spain, 
England, 
Europe  and 

Tartary, 

Pacific  ocean, 

Italy, 

France, 

Ruflia, 

Eafl:  India, 

Scotland, 

England, 
North, 

Indian  ocean, 

France, 

Netherlands, 

Germany, 

Bohemia, 

France, 


Quarter. 

Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
America, 
.Europe, 
N.  Ame- 
rica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
N.  Ame- 
rica, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
N.  Ame- 
rica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 

Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

43-57  N. 
15-08  S. 
33  20  N. 
20  N. 
30  N. 

35  S. 
Atlantic 
17-49  N. 


21 

33 
39 


Long. 
'D.  M. 

04-53 
168-22 

43-51 
86-05 

37-00 

81-10  W. 

Ocean. 

61-55  W. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


41-26  N.  02-18  E. 
47-35  N.  07-34  E. 
15-59  N.    61-54  W. 


30-45  N. 

42-  20  N. 
06-10  S. 

51-  22  N. 
Atlantic 
Indian 

49-16  N. 

43-  29  N. 
54-30  N. 

45-  00  N. 
03-49  S. 

46-  40  N, 

52-  32  N. 
32-25  N. 


47-00  E. 

09-40  E. 
106-56  E. 

02-16  W. 
Ocean. 
Ocean. 

00-  47  E. 

01-  25 
06-30  W. 
21-20  E. 

102-05  E. 
29-00  E. 

13-31  E. 
63-23:  W. 


47-00  N.  07-20  E, 

55-48  N.  01-45  W. 

43-26  N.  03-18  W. 

52-30  N.  01-50  W, 


39-15  N.  67-00  E. 
16-32  N.  151-47  W. 
44-29  N.    11-26  E. 


50-43  N. 

52-54  N. 
18-56  N. 
55-48  N. 


Europe,  53-10  N. 
America,  42-25  N. 


Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


20-51  S. 
44-50  N. 
51-40  N.. 

53-25  N. 
51-03  N. 

48-22  N. 


1-3 1  E, 

156-42  E. 

72-43  E. 

03-  44  W. 

00-25  E. 

70-32  E. 

55-25  E. 
00-29 

04-  40  E, 
08-20  E. 

17-13  E. 

04-25  E. 
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Bridge  Town,  Barbadoes, 


Erlftol, 

Britifli  fea, 

Bruges, 

Brunfwick, 

Bruffels, 

Buda, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Buckaraft, 
Burlington, 
iAbello 
(Port), 
Cachao, 
Cadiz, 
Caen, 
Cagliari, 
Cahors, 
Cairo, 
Calais, 
Calcutta, 
Callao, 
Calniar, 
Cambray, 
Cambletown, 
Cambodia, 
Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 

Canary,  N,  E. 

Point, 
Candia, 
Candy, 
Canfo  Port, 
Canterbury, 
Canton, 
Cape  Clear, 

—  Comorin, 

—  Finifterte, 

—  Florida, 

—  of  Good 
Hope, 

—  Horn, 

• —  St,  Vincent, 

—  Verd 
Cardigan, 
Carlefcroon, 


Somerfetfliire, 

between 

Flanders, 

Lower  Saxony, 

Brabant, 

Lower 

La  Plata, 

Wallachia, 
Jerfey, 
Terra  Firma, 

Tonquin, 

Andalulia, 

Normandy, 

Sardinia, 

Guienne, 

Lower 

Picardy, 

Bengal, 

Peru, 

Sm  aland, 

Cambrefis, 

Argylefliire, 

Cambodia, 

Cambridgefhire, 

New 


Countries. 

Atlantic  ocean, 

England, 

Brit,  and  Germ. 

Netherlands, 

Germany, 

Netherlands, 

Hungary, 

Brafil, 

Turkey, 

North 

South 

Eaft  India, 

Spain, 

France, 

Italy, 

France, 

Egypt, 

France, 

Eaft  India, 

South 

Sweden, 

Netherlands, 

Scotland, 

Eaft  India, 

England, 

England, 


Canary  liles,       Atlantic  ocean. 


Candia  Ifland, 

Ceylon, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Kent, 

Canton, 

Iriili  Sea, 

On  this  fide  of 

Ganges, 
Galicia, 
Eaft  Florida, 
Hottentots, 


Mediterr.  Sea, 
Indian  ocean. 
North 
England, 
China, 
Ireland, 
Eaft  India, 

Spain, 
'  North 
CafFraria, 


Terra  del  Fuego  South 

Ifland, . 
Algarve, 


Cardiganfliire, 
Schonen, 


Portugal, 
Negroland, 
Wales, 
Sweden, 


Qiiarter. 

N.  Ame 

rica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
South  A- 

m  erica, 
Europe, 
America, 
America, 

Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
N.  Ame- 
rica, 
Africa, 


Lat. 
D.M. 
13-05  N. 

51-33  N. 
Atlantic 

51-  16  N. 

52-  30  N. 
50-51  N. 
47-40  N. 
34-35  S. 

44-26  N. 
40-08  N. 
10-03 

21-  30  N. 
36-31  N. 

49-  1 1  N. 
39-25  N. 
44-26  N. 
30-02  N. 

50-  57  N. 

22-  34  N. 

12-  01  N. 
56-40  N. 
50-10  N. 

55-30 

13-  30  N. 

52-12  N. 
42-25  N. 


Lotw. 
M.  D 

58-03  Vv\ 

02-  40  W. 
Ocean. 

03-  05  W. 
10-30  E. 

04-  26  E. 
19-20  E. 
58-26  W. 

26-13  E. 

75-  00  W. 
■  67-27  W. 

105-00  E, 
6-06  W. 

0-  16  W. 
9-38  E. 

1-  3 1 

31-23 

1-55 
88-34 

76-  53  w. 

16-26  E. 
3-18  E. 
5-40  W. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


105-00  E. 
0-09  E. 
71-05  W. 


28-13  N.    15-33  W. 


Europe,  35-18  N. 

Afia,  ^  7-54  N. 

America,  45-20  N. 

Europe,  51-16  N. 

Afia,  23-07  N. 

Europe,  51-18  N. 

Afia,  7.56  N. 

Europe,  42-51  N. 
America,  24-57  N. 
Africa,     34-29  SL 


25-23  E. 

79-  00  E. 
60-50  W. 

1-15  E. 
113-07  E. 
ii-io  W. 
78-10  E. 

9-12  W. 

80-  30  W. 
18-28  E. 


America,  55-58  S.    67-21  W. 


Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


37-02  N. 
14-45  N. 
52-10  N. 
56-20  N. 


8-57  W. 
17-28  W. 
4-38  W. 
I  E. 


15- 
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Carlifle, 
Carthage, 

Ruins, 
Carthagena, 
Carthagena, 
Cafan, 
Cafpian  Sea, 
Cafle], 
Caftres, 
St.  Catherine's 

Ifle, 
Cattegate, 
Cavan, 
Cayenne, 
Cette, 
Ceuta, 
Chalons, 
Chandernagore, 
Charleston 
Charlton 

Chartres, 
Cherbourg, 
Chefter, 
Chriftmas 

Sound, 
St.  Chriftopher's 

Ifle, 

Civita  Vecchia, 
Gierke's  Ifles, 

Clermont, 

Colmar, 

Cologne, 

Conftance, 
Constantino- 
ple, 
Copenhagen, 
Corinth, 
Cork, 
Coventry, 
Cowes, 
Cracow, 
^jGremfmunfter, 

Cummin, 

Cummin^ 
Cufco, 


Cumberland, 
Tunis, 

Terra  Firma, 

Murcia, 

Cafan, 

Ruflia, 

Heflb  CafTel, 

Languedoc, 

Atlantic 

between 
Cavan, 
Cayenne  Ifle, 
Languedoc, 
Fez, 

Burgundy, 
Bengal, 

South  Carolina, 
Ifle, 


Counlries. 

England, 
Barbary, 

South 

Spain, 

Siberia, 

Tartary, 

Germany, 

France, 

Ocean, 

Swed.  &  Den. 

Ireland, 

South 

France, 

Morocco, 

France, 

Eaft  India, 

North 

Hudfon's  Bay, 


Quarter.  Lat. 

D.M. 
Europe,   54-47  N. 
Africa,     36-30  N. 


Orleannois,  France, 
Normandy,  France, 
Cheftiire,  England, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  South 


Caribbean 

Pope's  Domin. 
Atlantic 

Auvergne, 
Alface, 
Elec.  of  Co- 
logne, 
Swabia, 
Romania, 

Zealand  Ifle, 
Morea, 
Munfl;er, 
Warwickfliire, 
Ifle  of  Wight, 
Little  Poland, 
Arch-duchy  of 

Aufl:ria, 
Ifle, 

Curaflbu  Ifle, 
Peru, 


Sea, 

Italy, 
Ocean, 

France, 
France, 
Germany, 

Germany, 
Turkey,  • 

Denmark, 

Turkey, 

Ireland, 

England, 

England, 

Poland, 

Germany, 

North  Pacific 

Ocean, 
Weft  India, 
South 

6  S 


America, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
South  A 
merica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
America, 
N.  Ame- 
rica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 


10-26  N. 

55-43  N. 

51-  19  N. 
43-37  N"- 

27-55  s. 

Atlantic 

54-  51  N. 
4-56  N. 

43-23  N. 
35-04  N. 
46-46  N. 
22-51  N. 
32-45  N. 

52-  03  N. 

48-  26  N. 

49-  38  N. 

53-  15  N. 

55-  21  N. 


Long. 
D.M. 

2-35  W. 
9-00  E. 

75-21  W. 

1-  03  w. 
49-13  E. 

9-34  E. 

2-  19  E. 
49-12  W. 

Ocean. 
7-18  W, 
52-10  W. 

3-  47  E. 
6-30  W. 

4-  56  E. 
88-34  E. 
79-12  W. 

79-00  Wo 

1-33  E. 
1-33  W. 
3-00  W. 
69-57  w. 


N.  Ame- 1 7- 1 5  N.  62-38  W. 
rica, 

Europe,  42-05  N.  11-51  E. 

South  A-55-05  S.  34-37  W. 
merica, 

Europe,   45-46  N.  3-10  E. 

Europe,   48-04  N.  7-27  E. 

Europe,    50-55  N.  7-10  E. 


Europe,  47-3  7  N. 
Europe,   41-01  N. 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


55-40  N. 
37-30  N. 

5^-53  N. 
52-25  N. 
50-46  N. 
50-10  N. 
48.03  N. 


9-12  E. 
28-58  E. 

12-40  E. 
23-00  E, 

8-23  W. 

1-25  W. 

1-14  W. 

19-55  E. 
14-12  E. 


Afia,       31-40  N.  129-09  E. 

America,  1 1-56  N,  68-20  W. 
America,  12-25  ^'  70-coW. 
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Acca,  Eenga], 
Damafcus,  Syria, 


Daiitzic, 

Dax, . 

Delft, 

Delhi, 

Derbent, 

Derby, 

Derry, 

Dieppe, 

Dieu, 

Dijon, 

Dilbingen, 

Dol, 

Dominique, 
Dover, 

DRESDEN, 

Dreujt, 
Dublin, 
Dumbarton, . 

Dumfries, 

Diinb'ar^ 

Dundee, 

Dungenefs, 

Dunkirk, 

Durham, 

*  Ago  we  Ifle, 
Eafter  IHe, 


Polifli  Pruffia, 

Gafcony, 

Holland, 

Delhi, 

Daghiftan, , 

Derbyfiiire, 

Ulfter, 

Normandy, 

Guzerat, 

Burgundy, 

Sw  abia, 

Bretagne, 

Windward 

Iflands, 
Kent 
Saxony, 
Orleannois, 
Leinfter, 
Dumbarton-  • 

(hire, 
Dumfriesfliire, 
Haddington, 
Forfar, 
Kent, 
Flanders, 
Durham, 
Pacific 
Paci-fic 


Ealtern  Ocean,  betw.  the  N.  W. 

Edinburgh- 
fliire, 


Edinburgh 


Eddyflone, 

Elbing, 

Embden, 

Embrun, 

Enatum  Ifle, 

Engliili  Chan- 
nel, 

Ephefus, 

Erramanga 
Ifle, 

Erzerum, 

Ethiopian  Sea, 

Evreux, 

Euftatia  Town, 

Exeter, 


Eng.  Channel, 

Pruffia, 

Wefl;phaHa, 

Dauphine, 

Paciflc 

between 

Natolia, 
Pacific 

Turcomania, 
Coaft  ^of 
Normandy, 
Carib.  fea, 
Devonfliire, 


Cottntries. 

Eafl:  India, 

Turkey, 

Poland, 

France, 

Netherlands, 

Eaft  India, 

Perfia, 

England, 

Ireland, 

France, 

Eaft  India, 

France, 

Germany, 

France, 

Weft  India, 

England, 

Germany, 

France, 

Ireland, 

Scotland, 

Scotland, 
Scotland, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Netherlands, 
England, 
Ocean, 
Ocean^ 
of  N.  Amer.  and 
Scotland, 

England; 

Poland, 

Germany, 

France, 

Ocean, 

England  and 

France, 
Turkey,  ■ 
Ocean, 

Turkey, 
Guinea, 
France, 
Weft  India,  ' 
England, 
8 


Qu'affeY. 

Afiai 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

America, 

Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Lat. 
D.M. 
23-30  N. 
33-15  N. 
54-22  N. 
43-42  N. 
52-06  N. 
2  9-00  N. 
41-41  N. 

52-  58  N. 

54-  52  N. 
49-55  N. 
21-37 

47-  19  N. 

48-  30  N. 
48-33  N. 
15-18N. 

51-07  N. 
5  i-oo  N. 
48-44  N. 

53-  21  N. 

55-  44  N. 


E. 
E. 
E. 


Loiig. 
D.  M. 
89-20 
37-20 
18-38 

0-  58  W. 
4-05  E. 

76-30  E. 
50-30  E. 

1-  36W. 
7-40  W. 

0-  59  E. 
69-30  E, 

4-57  E. 
10-19  E. 

1 -  41  W, 
61-22  W. 


I 

I 
6 


•I  5  E. 
-36  E. 
■16  E. 
■01  W, 
-20  W, 


Europe,  55-08 
Europe,  55-58 
Europe,  56-26 
Europe,  50-52 
Europe,  51-02 
Europe,  54-48 
Afia,.  21-24 
America,  27-06 
N.  E.  of  Afia,  N. 
Europe,  55-57 


3-25  W. 

2-25  Wo 

2-48  w. 

1-  04  E. 

2-  27  E. 
1-25  W, 

174-25  w, 
109-41  w. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
N. .    3-07  W. 


N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 

S. 

S. 


Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Afia, 
Afia, 

Afia, 
Africa, 
Europe, 


50-08  N. 
54-15  N. 
53-25  N. 

44-34  N. 
20-10  S.  169-59 
Atlantic  Ocean 


4-19  W; 
20-00  E. 
7-10 
6-34 


E. 

E. 
E. 


38-01  N. 
18-46  S. 


27-30 
169-23 


E. 
E. 


39-56  N.  42-05  E. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


49-01  N. 
N.  Amer.  1 7-29  N. 
Europe,   50-44  N. 


E. 

63-05  W. 
3-29  w. 


Names  of  Placa. 

FAlkIrk, 
Falmouth, 
3f ayal  Town, 
Ferdinand  Na- 

ronka, 
Ferrara, 
Ferro  (Town) 
Ferrol, 
Fez, 

Florence, 
Flore  s, 
St.  Flour, 
Fort  St.  David, 
France  (Ifle  of) 
Francfort  on  the 

Main, 
Frawenburgh, 
Fuego  Ifle, 
Punchal, 
Furneaux  Ifle, 

GAP, 
Geneva, 
Genoa, 
Genes, 
St.  George's 

Ifle, 
Si.  George's 

Fort, 
St.  George 

Town, 
Ghent, 
Gibraltar, 
Glafgow, 
Glouceller, 

<joa. 
Goat  Ifle, 
Gombroon, 
Gomera  Ifle, 
Good  Hope 

Town, 
Goree, 
Gottenburg, 
Gottingen, 
Granville, 
Gratiofa, 
Gratz, 
-Gravelines, 
Greenock, 
Gryphifwald, 
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Prov'mces.  Countries. 


Quarter, 


Stirling, 

Cornwall, 

Azores, 


Ferrarefe, 
Canaries, 
Galicia, 
Fez, 

Tufcany, 

Azores, 

Auvei"gne, 

Coromandel, 

Indian 

Franconia, 

Polifli 

Cape  Verd, 

Madeira, 

Pacific 

Dauphipe, 

Geneva, 

Genoa, 

Savo)'", 

Azores, 


Bermudas, 

Flanders, 
Andalufia, 
Lanerkfliire, 
Gloucefl:er- 

fliire, 
Malabar, 
Indian 
Farfllian, 
Canaries, 
Hottentots, 

Atlantic 
Gothland, 
Hanover, 
Normandy, 
Azores, 
.  Stiria, 
Fr.  Flanders, 
Renfrewfliire, 
Pomerania, 


Scotland, 
England, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Bi^afil, 

Italy,  _ 

Atlantic  Ocean, 
iSpain, 
Morocco, 
Italy,  ^ 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

France, 

Eafl  India, 

Ocean, 

G  ermany, 

Pruflia, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Ocean, 

France, 

Switzerland, 

Italy, 

Italy,  ^ 

Atlantic  Ocean, 


Europe, 
Europe, 

Europe,  38-32  N. 
South  A- 


Lat. 
D.  M. 
55-88  N. 
50-08  N. 


menca. 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Africa, 
Europe, 

Europe, 
Africa, 
Africa, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


3-56  S. 

44-  54  N. 
2.7-47  N. 
43-30  N. 
33-30  N. 

43-  46  N. 
39-34  N. 

45-  01 N. 
12-05 
20-09  S. 
49-55  N. 

54-22  N. 
14-56  N. 
32-37  N. 
17-11  S. 

44-  33  N. 

46-  12  N. 
44-25  N. 
44-25  N. 
38-39  N, 


Long. 
D.  M. 

3-  48  W. 

4-  57 

28-36  W. 
32-43  w, 

1 1 -41  Eo 
1 7-40  W. 

8-40  vv. 

6-00  w. 
11-07  F.. 
30  51  w. 

3-10  E. 
80-55  E. 
57-33 

8-40  E. 

20-12  E. 
24-23  W. 
1 7-0  r  W. 
143-01  W. 

6-09  E. 

6-05  E. 

8-30  E. 

8-40  E. 
27-55  W. 


Coromandel,      Eafl:  India, 


Afia,       13-04  N.  80-33 


Atlantic  Ocean,  North  A-  32-45  N.    63-30  W. 


Netherlands, 
Spain, 
&otland, 
England, 

Eaft  India, 

Ocean, 

Perfia, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 
Ca.fFreSj 

Ocean, 
Sweden, 
Germany, 
France, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Germany, 

Netherlands, 

Scotland, 

Germany, 

.6  S  2 


menca, 
Europe,   51-03  N, 
Europe,   36-05  N. 
Europe,   55-51  N. 
Europe,  51-05  N, 


Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Africa, 

Africa, 

Africa, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 


15-31  N. 

13-  55  N. 
27-30  N. 
2  8 -05  N, 

14-  40  N. 

57-42  xM. 

51-31  N. 
48-50  N. 
39-02  N. 
47-04  N. 
50-59  N. 
55-52  N. 
54-04  N. 


3-  48  R, 
5-1 7  W. 

4-  10  w. 
2-16  w. 

.73-50  E. 
120-07  ,E. 
74-20  E. 

17-  03  \V. 

18-  28  E. 

17-20  W. 
11-43  E. 
9-58  E. 

1-  32  W. 
27-53  vv. 
15-29  E. 

2-  13  E. 
4-22  W. 

13-43  E- 


1052-  A 

Names  of  Places.  ^ 

Guadaloupe, 
Guam, 

Gulf  of  Bothnia, 

 .  of  Cali- 
fornia, 

 •  of  Fin- 
land, 

—  of  St. 
Laurence, 

■       of  Mex- 
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Provinces.  Countries. 
Caribbean 


Ladrone  Ifles, 
Coaft  of 
between 


ICO, 


between 
Coaft  of 
Coaft  of 
of  Ormus,  between 
of  Perfia,  between 
between 


Sea, 

Eaft  India, 
Sweden, 
California,  and 

Mexico, 
Sweden  and 

Ruffia, 
New  Scotland, 


 =  of  Ve- 
nice 

HAerlem, 
Hague, 
Hamburg, 
Halifax, 
Halifax, 
Hanover, 
Haftings, 
Havannahj 

Havre  de 

Grace, 
La  Heefe, 
St.  Helena, 

{Ja.  Town,) 
Hellefpont, 

Hernofand, 
Hereford, 
Hervey's  Ifle, 
Hoai-Naghan, 
La  Hogue, 

Cape, 
Hood's  Ifle, 
Hoogftraten, 
Howe's  Ifle, 
Huaheine  Ifle, 
Hudfon's  Bay, 

Hull, 

JAkutfltoi, 
Janeiro 
(Rio), 


Holland, 

Holland, 

Holftein, 

Yorkfliire, 

Nova  Scotia^ 

Saxony, 

Suflex, 

Cuba 


Mexico, 

Perfia  and  Ara 
bia, 

Perfia  and  Ara 
bia, 

Italy  and  Tur- 
key, 

Netherlands, 

Netherlands, 

Germany, 

England, 

North 

Germany, 

England, 

Ifland, 


Quarter.     Lat.  Long, 
D.  M.      D.  M. 

North  A- 1 5-5  9  N.   6 1  -54  W. 

merica, 

Afia,        1 4-00  N.  140-30  E, 
Europe,    Baltic  Sea. 
North  A- Pacific  Ocean. 

merica, 
Europe,   Baltic  Sea. 

North  A- Atlantic  Ocean. 

merica. 
North  A- Atlantic  Ocean. 

merica, 
Afia,       Indian  Ocean. 

-  Afia,       Indian  Ocean. 

Europe,   Mediterranean  Sea. 


Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe^ 

America, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

North  A- 


52-20  N. 

52-  04  N. 

53-  3+ N. 

53-45  N. 
44-40  N. 
52-32  N. 
50-52  N. 
23-1 1  N. 


4-10  E. 
4-22  E. 

9-53  E. 
1-52  W. 
63-15  w. 

9-35  E. 
4-06  E. 
82-13  W. 


Normandy,  France, 


menca, 

Europe,   49-29  N,     o-io  E. 


D.Flanders,  Netherlands,  Europe,  51-25  N.  4-50  E. 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  Africa,     15-55         5-44  W, 


Mediterranean 

and  Black  Sea, 

W.  Bothnia, 

Herefordfliire, 

South 

Kian-Nan, 

Normandy, 

South 
Brabant, 
South 
South 
Coaft  of 

Yorkfliire, 
Siberia^ 


Europe  and  Afia, 


Sweden, 
England, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
China, 
France, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Netherlands, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Labrador, 

England, 

Ruflia, 

Brafi], 


Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Europe, 


62-38  N. 
52-06  N. 


17-58  E. 
2-38  W. 


19-17  S.  158-43  w. 
33-34  N.  118-54  E. 
49-44  N.     1-51  W. 


Afia,  9-26  S.  138-47  W. 
Europe^  51-24  N.  4-52  E. 
Afia,  16-46  S.  154-01  W. 
Afia,  16-44  S.  151-01W, 
North  A-N.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
merica, 

Europe,   53-45  N.     0-12  W. 
Afia,       62-01  N.  129-52  E. 
South  A- 22-54  S.    42-38  W. 
merica,. 
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Java  Head, 

Jeddo, 

Jerufalem, 

Inimer  Ifle, 

Indian  Ocean, 

Ingolftadt, 

Invernefs, 


Moldavia, 
Java  Ifle, 
Japan  Ifle, 
Palefline, 
South 

Bavaria, 
Invernefsfliire, 


St.  John's  Town,  Antigua, 

St.  John's  Town, Newfoundland, 

St.  Jofeph's  California, 


Countries. 

Turkey, 
Eaft  India, 
Eaft  India, 
Turkey, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Coafl:  of  India, 
Germany, 
Scotland, 
Leeward  Ifles, 
North 
Mexico,- 


Irifli  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 


Irraname  Ifle, 
Iflamabad, 
Ifle  of  Pines, 
Ispahan, 


South 

Bengal,.. 

South 


Quarter. 

Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, . 
Europe, 
Europe, 
N.  Amer. 
America, 
North  A- 
mcrica, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, . 
Afia, 


Lat.  Long. 

D.  M.  D.  M. 

47-08  N.  27-34  E. 

6-49  S.  106-55  E. 

36-20  N.  139-92  E. 

31-55  N.  35-25  E. 

19-16  S.  169-51  E. 


48-45  N. 

57-33  N. 
17-04  N. 
47-32  N. 
23-03  N. 


11-27  E' 
4-02  W. 
62-04  E. 
52-21  Wc 
109-37 


Atlantic  Ocean. 


Pacific  Ocean, 
Eaft  India, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Irac  Ag€m,.  Perfia, 
Ifthmus  of  Suez  joins  Africa  to  Afia. 
■  ■     —  of  Corinth,  joins  theMorea  to  Greece,  Europe 

 of  Panama,  joins  North  and  South  America. 

of  Malacca,  joins  Malacca  to  Farther  India,. Afia 


19-31  S. 
22-20  N. 
22-38  S. 
32-25  N. 


1 70-26 
91-50 
167-43 

52-55 


E. 
E. 
E» 

£^0 


Ivica  Ifle,  Mediterr.  Sea, 

Judda,  Arabia  Felix, 

Juthia,  Siam, 
Amtfchatka  Siberia, . 


JC  Kedgere, 
Keifo^ 

Kilmarnock, 

Kinfale, 

Kingston, 

Kiow, 

Kola, 

Koningfberg, 
J  ^Aguna, 

Labor, 
Lancafl:er,-, 
Landau, 
Landfcroon^. 
Laufanne, . 

Leed«, 
Leicefter, 
Leipfic, 
Leith, 

Lepers'  Iflan^' 
Lelkard, 
Lefparre, 
Levant  lea. 


Bengal,, 
Roxborough- 

Ihire, 
Airfliire, 
Munfler, 
Jamaica* 
Ukraine,, 
Lapland,., 
Pruflia, 
Teneriffey. 

Labor, . 
Lancafliire,. 
Alface, 
Schonen, 
Canton  of 

Vaud,. 
Yorkfliire, 
Leicefterftiire,; 
Saxony, 

Edinburghfliire, 
S.  Pacific 
Cornwall,  . 
Guienne, 
Coaft  of 


Italy, 
Arabia^- 
Eaft  India,  . 
,Rufi!ia, . 
Eaft  India, 
Scotland, , 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Weft  Indiesy 

Rulfia, 

Ruflia, 

Poland, 

Canaries, . 

Eaft  India, , 
England, 
France, , 
Sweden, 
Switzerland, 

England  ji 
England,, 
G.ermanyj  , 
Scotland, 
Ocean, 
England, . 
France, 
Syria, 


Europe, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europ«> 
Em-ope, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Atlantic 
Ocean, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 


38-50  N.  1-40 
21-29  N.  49"^7 
14-18  N.  100-55 
57-io.N. .  163-Qo 
21-48  N.  88-55 


E. 

Ee 

E» 
E. 
E, 


55-38  N.  ,    2-12  W. 


55-38  N. 
51-32  N. 
18-15  N. 

50-30. N. . 
68-52  N. 

54-43  N. 
28-28  N. 

32-40  N. 

54-  05  N. 
49-1 1  N. 

55-  52  N. 
4.6-31  N. . 


4-30  Wo 

8-20  w. 
76-38  w. 
31-12  E. 

33-13  E. 
21-35  E. 
16-13  W. 


75-30 

2-55 
8-02 

12-51 

6-50 


E, 
E. 
E, 
E. 

E» 


53-48  N.  .  1-29  W. 
52-38  N..  1-03  W, 
51-1 9  N.    12-25  E. 


.168-03 


55-58  N. 
'5-23 
50-26  N. 
45- '  8  iV. 

Mediterranean  fea 


3-  00  W. 
E. 

4-  3  6  W. 
0-52  W. 
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Names  of  Places.     Provmces.  Countries. 


Ley  den, 
-Liege, 

Limerick, 
Limoges, 
Lincoln, 
Linlithgow, 

Lintz, 
Lill-)Oii, 
Lifle, 
Litchfield, 
Lizard  Point, 
London, 
Londonderry, 
Loretto, 

Louiiburgh, 

Louvain, 

.Louveau, 
Lubec, 
St.  Lucia  Ifle, 

Xunden, 
Lnneville, 
Luxemburg, 
Lyons, 
"j4  M  Acao, 
XVi  Macaffar. 
Madeira, 

Funchal,^ 
Madras, 
Madrid. 
Magdalena  IHe, 
Mahon,  Port, 
Majorca, 
Malacca, 
Malines, 
Mallicola  (Ifle)' 
St.  Malo, 
Malta  Ifle, 
Manilla, 

Mantua, 


Mariegalante  Ifle 
Marfeilles, 
,^X'  Martha, 


Holland, 

Bifliopric  of 
-Liege, 

Peru, 

.Limerick, 

Limoges, 

Lincolnfliire, 

Linlithgow- 
fliire, 

Aufl:ria, 

Eftremadura, 

French  Fland. 

Staffordfliire, 

■  Cornwall, 

Middlefex, 

Londonderry, 

Pope's  Terri- 
tory, 

vCape  Breton 
Ifle, 

Aufl:rian  Bra- 
bant, 

Siam, 

Holfl;ein, 

Windward  Ifles, 

Gothland, 

Lorraine, 

Luxemburg, 

Lyonnois, 

Canton, 

Celebes  Ifl.e, 

Atlantic 

Goromandel, 
New  Caftile, 
South 
Minorca, 
Ifle,  _ 
Malacca, 
Brabant, 
South 
Bretagne, 
.Mediterranean 
.Luconia,  Phi- 
lip. Ifl^s, 
Mantua, 
Atlantic 
Provence, 
St.  aMartha, 


Netherlands, 
Nfitherlands, 

South 

Ireland, 

France, 

England, 

Scotland, 

"Germany, 

Portugal, 

Netherlands, 

England, 

England, 

England, 

Irelandj 

Italy, 

North 


Quarter.  Lat. 

D.  M. 
Europe,    52-10  N. 
Europe,   50-37  N. 

.America,  12-01  S. 
Europe,  52-35  N. 
Europe,  45-49  N. 
Europe,  53-15  N. 
.Europe,    55-56  N. 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


48-  16  N. 
38-42  N. 
50-37  N. 
52-43  N. 

49-  57  N. 

50-  00  N. 
43-15  N. 


Long.. 
D.  M. 

4-  32  E, 

5-  40  E. 

76-44  W. 

8-  48  W. 
1-20  E. 

0-  27  W. 
3-30  w. 

^3-57  E. 

9-  04  W. 
3-09  E. 

1-  04  W. 
5-IO  W. 

iftMeridi'an 
7-40  W. 
14-15  E. 


America,  45-53  N.    59-48  W. 


Netherlands.,      Europe,    50-53  N.     4-49  E. 


Eaft  India, 
G  ermany, 
Weft  Indies, 

Sweden, 

France, 

Netherlands, 

France, 

China, 

Eaft  India^ 

Ocean, 

Eafl:  India, 
Spain, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Mediterr.  fea, . 
Mediterr.  fea, 
Eafl:  India, 
^Netherlands, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
France, 
Sea, 

Eaft  India, 

Italy, 
Ocean, 
France, 
Terra  Firma, 


Afia", 
Europe, 
N.  Ame- 
rica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Africa, 

Afia,' 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Alia, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Africa, 

.Afia, 


12-  42  N. 

54-  00  N. 

13-  24  N. 

55-  41  N. 

48-  35  N. 

49-  37  N. 

45-45  N. 
.22-12  N. 

5-09  S. 
32-37  N. 

-1 3-04  N. 
40-25  N. 
10-25  ^• 
39-50  N. 
39-35  N. 
2-12  N. 
51-01  N. 
16-15  N. 
48.-38  N. 

,35-54  N. 

14-  36  N. 


100-56  E. 
11-40  E. 
60-46  W. 


13-26 

6-35 
6-16 

4-54 
"3-51 
"9-53 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E, 


1 7-0 1  W. 

80-33  E. 
3-20  E. 
138-44  W- 

3-53  E. 
2-34 
•I  02-1.0 


.167-44 
1-53 

14-33  E- 
120-58  E. 


E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 

W. 


Europe,  .45-2P-N-.  10-47  E. 

S;  Amer.  1 5-55  N.  .6 1 -06  W. 

Europe,   43-17  N.  5-27  E. 

America,  11-26  N.  73-59  W,« 


A 

Names  of  Places. 

St.  Martin's  Ifle, 
Martin ico  Ifle, 
St.  Marv's  Ifle, , 
St.  Mary's 

Town, 
JVIafkelyne  Ifles, 
Mauritius, 
Maurua  Ifle, 
Mayence, 
Mayo  Ifle, 
Meaux, . 
Mecca, 
Medina, 
Mediter.  fea, . 
Mequinez, 
Messina,. 
Mergui, 
Mexico, 
Miatea  Ifle, 
St.  Michael's 

Ifle, 
Middleburgh 

Ifle, 
Milan, 
Milford  Haven, 
Mocha, 

MODENA, 

Montreal, 
Montpelier, 
■Montague  ifle, 
■Montr  ofe, 
Montferrat  Ifle, 
Morocco,' 
■Moscow, 
Munich, 
Munfter, 

NAmur,-. 
Nancy,.^. 
Nangafachij 

Nanking, 
■Nantes,-- 
Naples, 
Narva, 
New  York, , 
Newcafl:Ie, 

Newport,  -. 
Nice, 

St.  Nicholas 
JVIole, 
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Pravinm.  Countries. 


Caribbean  I'fles,  Wefl:Tndies, 

Caribbean  Ifles,  Wefl:  Indies, 

Scilly  Jfles,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Europe, 

Azores,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Europe, 


QmrUr,  Lat. 

D.  M. . 
America,  18-04  N. 
America,  14-44  N. 

49-57 
36-56  N. 


South 

Indian 

South 

Lawer  Rhine, 
Cape  Verd, 
Champagne, 
Arabia  Felix, 
Arabia  Felix, 
between 
Fez, 

Sicily  Ifland, 

Siam, 

Mexico, 

South. 

Azores,- 

Soutli 

Milanefe, 
Pembrokefliire, 
Arabia  Felix-,. 
Modena,  . 
Canada,  . 
Languedoc, 
South  . 
Forfar,  , 
Caribbean  Ifles, 
Morocco,  - 
Mofcow, 
Bavaria, 
Wefirphalias 
Namur, 
Lorraine, 
Japan, , 

Kiangan,  . 
Rretagne, 
Naples, 
Livonia, 
New  York, 
Northumber- 
land,: 
Rhode  Ifland, 
Piedmont, 
Hiipaniola, 


Pacific  Ocean, 
Ocean, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Germany, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
France, 
Arabia,  . 
Arabia, .. 
Europe  and. '. 
Barbary, 
Italy, 

Eaft  India, 
North 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 


Afia, . 

Africa, 

Afla,  . 

Europe, 

Africa, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Africa, 

Africa, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

America, 

Afia, 

Europe,  , 


16-32  •  S.  I 

20-  09 

16-  25  ^-  ^ 
49-54  N. 
15-10  N. 
48-57  N. 

21-  45  N. 
25-00  N. 

Atlantic 
34-30  N. 
38-30  N. 
12-12  N. 
1 9-54  N.  1 

17-  52  •  S.  I 
37-47  N. 


i'055- 

Lang. 
D.  M. 
62-57  W", 
6i-r6 
6^38  W.  . 
25-04  W.. 

168-04 

57-34  E- 
152-37  E.- 

8-25  E, 

23-00  W. 

2-57  E, 

41-00  E. 

39-53 
Ocean. 
6-00  E, 
1 5-40  E, 
98-13  E, 
00-00  W . 
48-01  w. 
25-37  w.. 


Pacific  Ocean,. .  Afia^.       21-20  S.  1 74-29  W. 


Italy, 
Wales, 
Arabia, . 
Italy, 
North  . 
France,  , 
Pacific  Ocacn,. 
Scotland, 
Weft-  India, 
Barbary, 
Ruflia, 
Germany, 
Germany,' 
Netherlands^ 
France, 
N.  Pacific 
.  Ocean,  , 
China, 
France,  , 
Italy, 
Ruffia,; 
North 
England,; 

North'.- 
Italy, 

Wefl;  Indies, 


Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

America, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

America, 

Africa, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe,. 

Europe, 

Afia,, 


45-25  N. 

5^-45  N. 
13-40  N. 

44-  34  N. 

45-  35.N. 
4^-36  N. 
17-26  S. 

56-34  N. 
1 6-47  N. 
30-32  N. 

55-45  N. 
48-09  N. 
52-00  N. 
50-2 8  N. 
48-41  N. 
a2-Q2  N. 


9-30  E, 

5-  15  W. 
43-50  E. 
11-17 
73-1 1  W. 

3-37  E» 
168-36  E, 

2-20  W. 
.  62-12  W. 

6-  10  w. 
37-50  E. 

11-35 

7-  10 


6-16 
128-51 


E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E, 


32-00  N. 


Afia,  . 

EuropCj  47-13  N 
Europe,  ■  40-50  N. 
Europe,  59-00  N. 
America,  40-40  N, 
Europe,-  55-03  N. 


.118-30  E. 
.    1-28  W, 
14-18  E„ 

27-35  E. 
74-00  W. 
.    1-24  W. 


America,  41-35  N.  71-06  W. 
Europe,  43-41  N,  7-22  E-, 
America,  19-49  N.  .  73-24  W. 
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Nieuport, 

Nineveh, 

Ningpo, 

Norfolk  Ifle, 

Noriton, 

North  Cape, 

Northampton, 

Norwich, 

Nuremberg, 

Nottingham, 

OChotlkoi, 
Ohevahoa, 
^  Ifle, 
Ohitahoo  Ifle, 
Oleron  Ifle, 
Olindc, 
Olmutz, 
Olympia, 
St.  Omer, 
Onateayo  Ifle, 
Oporto, 
Oran, 
Orenburg, 


L'Orrsiit^  Port, 
Orleans, 
Orleans,  New, 
Ormus, 
Orotava, 
Orflc, 

Ofnaburg-Ifle, 
Oftend, 
Otaheite, 
O'why'hee, 
Oxford  Obfer- 
vatory, 

P Acific  or  Ori- 
ental Ocean, 
Padua, 
Paifley, 
Palermo, 
Pal  lifer's  Ifles, 
Paima  Ifle, 
Palmerfton's 

Ifle, 
Palmyra, 
Panama, 
Paoom  Ifle, 
Paris,  (Obferv.) 


Flanders, 
Curdift:an, 
Chekiang, 
South 

Pennfylvania, 

Wardhus, 

Northampton- 

fliire 
Norfolk, 
Franconia, 
Nottingham- 

fliire, 
Siberia, 
South 

South 
Saintonge, 
Brafil, 
Moravia, 
Greece, 
Flanders, 
South 
Douro, 
Algiers, 
Tartary, 
Bretagne, 
Orleannois, 
Louifiana, 
Ormicos  Ifle, 
Tenerifl'e, 
Tartary, 
South 
Flanders, 
South 
South 

Oxfordfhire, 


Countries. 

Netherlands, 

Turkey, 

China, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
North 
'  Lapland, 
England, 

Ei;igland, 

Germany, 

England, 

Ruffia, 

Pacific  Ocean, 


Quarter, 

Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, 

America,  40-09  N. 

Europe,  71-10  N. 

Europe,  52-15  N. 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

51-07  N. 
36-00  N. 
29-57  N. 
29-01  S. 


E. 
E. 


between 

Paduano, 

Renfrewfliire, 

Sicily  Ifle, 

South 

Canaries, 

South 

Syria, 
Darien, 
South  • 
Ifle  of  France^ 


Europe, 
Europe, 


52-40  N. 
49-27  N. 


Europe,    53-00  N 


Pacific  Ocean, 
France, 
South 
Bohemia, 
Turkey, 
Netherlands, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Portugal, 
Barbary, 
Ruffia, 
France, 
France, 
North 
Perfia, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 
Ruflia, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Netherlands, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
England, 

Afia  and 


Afia, 
Afia, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

America, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Africa, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

America, 

Afia, 

Africa, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Europe, 


59-20  N. 


9-40  o. 

9-55  S. 

46-  02  N. 

8-  13  S. 

49-  30  N. 
37-30  N. 

50-  44  N. 

9-  58  S. 
41-10  N. 
36-30  N, 

51-  46  N. 

47-  45  N. 
47-54  N. 
29-57 
26-50  N. 
28-23  N. 
51-12  N. 
17-52  S. 
51-13  N. 
17-29  S. 
22-10  S. 
51-45  N. 


Long. 
D.  M. 
2-50  E, 

45  0 
120-23 

168-15  E. 

75-18  W. 

26-02  E. 

0-  55  W. 

1-  25  E. 
11-12  E. 

1-06  W, 

143-17  E. 

138-  56  W. 

139-  01  W. 

1-  20  w. 
35-00  w. 
16-45  E. 
22-00  E. 

2-  19  E. 
138-46  W. 

8-22  W. 

0-  05  E. 
55-14  E. 

3-  20  W. 

1-  59  E. 
89-53  W. 
1:7-00  E. 
16-19  W. 

58-37  E- 

148-  01  E. 

3-00  E. 

149-  35 
199-00  E, 

i-ioW. 


America, 


Italy,                Europe,  45-22  N. 

Scotland^           Europe,  55-48  N. 

Italy,                Europe,  38-30  N, 

Pacific  Ocean,    Afia,  15-38  S. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Africa,  28-36  N. 

Pacific  Ocean,    Afia,  18-00  S. 


Turkey, 
Terra  Firma, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
France, 


Afia,  33-00  N. 
S.  Amer.  8-47  N. 
Afia,  16-30  S. 
Europe,   48-50  N. 


12-  00  E. 
4-08  W. 

13-  43  E. 
146-25  W. 

17-45  W. 

162-52  w. 

39-00  E. 
80-16  W. 
168-33  E. 
2-25  E. 
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Parma, 
Patna, 
Patrixfiord, 
Pau, 

St.  Paul's  Ifle, 

Pegu, 

Peking, 

Pembroke, 

Pensacola, 

Penzance, 

Perigueux, 

Perinaldi, 

Pertli, 

Perth-amboy, 

Perfepolis, 

St.  Peter's  Fort, 

St.  Peter's  Ifle, 

Petersburg, 

Petropawlofkoi, 

Philadelphia, 

St.  Philip's  Fort, 

Pickerfgill  Ifle, 

Pico, 

Pines,  Ifle  of, 
Pifa, 

Placentia, 

Plymouth, 

Plymouth, 

Pollingen, 

Pondicherry, 

Ponoi, 

Porto  Bello, 

Porto  Santo 

Ifle, 
Port  Royal, 
Port  Royal, 
Portland  Ifle, 
Portland  Ifle, 
Portfmouth 

Town, 

 Academy, 

Portfmouth, 
Potofi, . 
Prague, 
Prefburg, 
Prefl:on, 

Prince  of  Wales 

Fort, 
Providence,  . 


Parmefan, 

Bengal, 

Iceland, 

Bearn, 

South 

Pegu, 

Petchi-ll, 

Pembrokefliire, 

Weft  Florida, 

Cornwall, 

Guienne, 

Genoa, 

Ferthfliire, 

New  York, 

Irac  Agem, 

Martinico, 

North 

Ingria, 

Kamtfcliatka, 

Pennfylvania, 

Minorca, 

South 

Azores, 

N.  Caledonia, 

Tufcany, 

Newfoundland 

Ifle, 
Devonfliire, 
New  England, 
Swabia, 
Coromandel, 
Lapland, 
Terra  Firma, 
Madeira, 

Jamaica, 

Martinico, 

South 

North 

Hampfliire, 

Hampfliire, 
New  England, 
Peru, 

Upper 
Lancafliire 
New  N.  Wales, 


Countries. 
Italy, 

Eaft  India, 
N.Atlan.  Ocean, 
France, 
Indian  Ocean, 
Eaft  India, 
China, 
Wales, 
North 
England, 
France, 
Italy, 
Scotland, 
North 
Perfla, 
W.  Indies, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Rufl^ia, 
Ruflia, 
North 

Mediterr,  Sea, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Italy, 
North 

England, 
North 
Germany, 
Eaft  India, 
Ruflja, 
South 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Africa, 


Quarter. 

Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 
Afia, 
N.  Amer 
America, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
America, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
America, 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

44-  45  N. 
25-45  N. 

43-15  N. 

37-  51  s. 

17-00  N. 

39-  54  N. 
51-45  N. 
30-22  N, 
50-08  N. 

45-  11  N. 

43-53  N. 
56-22  N. 

40-  30  N. 
30-30  N. 
14-44 

46-  46  N, 
59-56  N. 

53-  01  N. 
39-56  N, 
39-50  N. 

54-  42  S. 

38-  28  N. 
22-38  S. 

43-43  N. 

47-  26  N. 


Europe,  50-22  N 
America,  41-48  N 
Europe,  47-48  N, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
America 


1 1 -41  R 
67-06  N. 

9-33 
32-58  N, 


Weft  Indies, 
Weft  Indies, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
England, 

England, 
North 
South 
Bohemia, 
Hungary, 
England, 
North 


America,  18-00  N. 
America,  14-35 
Afia,        39-25  S. 
Europe,    63-22  N. 
Europe,    50-47  N. 

Europe,  50-48  N. 
America,  43-10  N. 
America,  21-00  S. 
Europe,  50-04  N. 
Europe,  48-20  N. 
Europe,  53-45  N. 
America,  58-47  N. 


Long. 
D.  M. 
10-51  E. 
83-00  E. 
14-05  W. 
0-04  w. 

77-53  E- 
97-00  E. 

116-29 

.4-50  W. 

87-20  w. 

6-  00  w, 
0-48  E. 

7-  45  E- 
3-12  W. 

74-  20  w. 

54-  00  E. 
61-16  W. 
56-12  W. 
30-24  E. 

158-40  E- 

75-  09  W. 

3-  53 

36-53  W« 
28-21  W. 
167-43  E. 
10-17  E. 

55-  00  W. 

4-  10  W« 
70-25  w. 
10-48  E, 

79-57  E. 
36-28  E. 

79-45 
16-20  W„ 


76-40  w. 
61-04 
178-17  E. 
18-49  W, 
I 


-01  w. 


I -01  W. 

70-20  "V^''. 
77-00  w. 
14-50  F. 
1 7-30  w, 
<2-5o  W. 
94-02  W. 


New  England,  North 


6  T 


America,  41-50  N.    71-zi  W. 
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Fulo  Candor 

Ifle, 
Pulo  Timor 

Ifle, 
Pyleftaart  Ifle, 

QUebec, 
Queen 
Charlotte's  Ifles, 
St.  Quintin, 
Quito, 
Agufa, 

 Ramhead, 

Ratifljon, 
Rhee  Ifle, 
Recif, 
Rennes, 
Refolution  Ifle, 
Rheims, 
Rhodes, 
Riga,  _ 
Rimini, 
Rochelle, 
Rochefort, 
Rock  of  Lif- 

bon, 
Rodez, 

Rodrigues  Ifle, 
Rome,  (St. 

Peter's) 
Rotterdam, 
Rotterdam  Ifle, 
Rouen, 

SAba  Ifle, 
Sagan, 
St.  Auguftin, 
St.  Domingo, 
St.  George's 
Channel, 
St.  Jago, 
St.  Salvador, 
Salifl)ury, 
Sal  Ifle, 
Salonichi, 
Salvage  Ifles, 
Samana, 
Samarcand, 
Samaria  Ruins, 
Sandwich  Ifle, 
Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Fe, 


Indian  Ocean, 

Gulf  of  Siam, 

South 

Canada, 

South 

Picardy, 

Peru, 

Dalmatia, 

Cornwall, 

Bavaria, 

Aunis, 

Brafil, 

Bretagne, 

South 

Champagne, 

Rhode  Ifland, 

Livonia, 

Romagna, 

Aunis, 

Saintonge, 

Mouth  of  Ta- 

gus  River, 
Guienne, 
South 

Pope's  Terri- 
tory, 
Holland, 
South 

Normandy, 

Carib.  fea, 

Silelia, 

Eafl:  Florida, 

Carib.  Sea, 

between 

Chili, 

Brafil, 

Wiltfliire, 

North 

Macedonia, 

North 

Hifpaniola, 

Ufljec 

Holy  Land, 

South 

TenerifFe, 

New  MexicOj 


Countries, 

Eafl:  India, 

Eall  India, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
North 

Pacific  Ocean, 

France, 
South 
Venice, 
England, 
Germany, 
France, 
South 
F/ance, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
France, 
Levant  fea, 
Ruflla, 
Italy, 
France, 
France, 
Portugal, 

France, 
Indian  Ocean, 
Italy, 

Netherlands, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
France, 
Wefl:  India, 
Germany, 
North 

Weft  Indies, 
England,  and 

Ireland, 
Sduth 
South 
England, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Turkey, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Wefl:  Indies, 
Tartary, 
Turkey, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
North 


Quarter.    Lat.  Long. 

D.  M.      D.  M. 
Afia,         8-40  N.  107-25  E. 


Afia, 


3-00  N.  104-30  E. 


Afia,  22-23  175-36  W. 
America,  46-55  N.  69-48  W, 
Afia,        lo-n  S.  164-35 


Europe, 

America, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

America, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 
Africa, 


49-  50  N. 
0-13  S. 

42-45  N. 

50-  18  N. 
48-56  N. 
46-14  N. 

8-10  S. 

48-  06  N. 
17-23  S. 

49-  14  N. 
36-20  N. 

56-55  N. 
44-03  N. 
46-09  N. 
46-02  N. 
38.45  N. 

44-21  N. 
10-40  N. 


3-  22  E. 
77-55  W. 
18-25  E. 

.■4-15W. 
12-05  E. 
1-29  W. 

35-30  W. 

1-36  w, 
141-40  w. 

4-  07  E. 
28-00 
24-00 
12-39 

1-04  w. 
0-53  w. 
9-30  w. 


E. 
E. 
E. 


Europe,   41-53  N. 


2-39  E. 

63-15  E. 
12-34  E. 


Europe, 

Afia, 

Europe, 

America, 

Europe, 

America, 

America, 

Europe, 

America, 

America, 

Europe, 

Africa, 

Europe, 

Africa, 

America, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Africa, 

America, 


51-56  N.   4-33  e: 

20-16  N.  174-25  W. 
49-26  N.  i-ooW. 


17-  39  N. 
51-42  N. 
29-45  N. 

18-  20  N. 


63-12  W. 
15-27  E. 
81-12  W. 
70-00  W. 


Atlantic  Ocean. 


34-00  S. 
11-58  S. 
51-00  N. 

16-  38  N. 
40-41  N. 
30-00  N. 
19-15  N. 
40-40  N. 
32-40  N. 

17-  41  S. 
28-27  N. 
36-00  N. 


7  7-00  W. 
38-00  W. 
1-45  w. 

22-  51  w. 

23-  13  E. 

1 5-  49  W. 
69-11  w. 
69-00  E. 
38-00  E. 

168-38  E. 

16-  11  W. 
104-00  W. 
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Savage  Ifle, 
Savannah, 
Saunders's  Ille, 

Sayd,  or 

Thebes, 
Scarborough, 
Schwezingen, 
Scone, 

Sea  of  Afoph, 


South 
Georgia, 
South  Georgia, 

Upper 

Yorkfliire, 
Lower  Rhine, 
Perthfliire, 
Little  Tartary, 


Marmora,  Turkey  in 
Ochotlk,  between 


Countries. 

Pacific  Ocean, 
North 
S:  Atlantic 
Ocean, 

Egypt, 

England, 
Germany, 
Scotland, 
Europe  and 
Europe,  and 


Quarier. 

Afia, 
America, 
South  A- 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

19-02  S. 
31-55  N. 
58-00  S. 


Long. 
D.  M. 

169-.25  W 
80-20  W, 

26 


53  W. 


merica, 

Africa,     27-00  N.    32-20  E, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 


54-18  N. 
49-23  N, 
56-24  N. 

Black  fea. 


o-io  W. 

8-45  E. 
3-10 


 ,  Yellow, 

Sedan, 

Senegal, 

Seville, 

Sheernefs, 

Shepherd's 

Illes, 
Shields  (South,) 
Shrewfbury, 
Siam, 
Sidon, 
Si-gham-fu, 
Sifteron, 
Smyrna, 
Sombavera 

Ifles, 
Soloo  Ifle, 
Southampton, 
Spa, 
Stafford, 
Stockholm, 
Stirling, 


Siberia,  and  Kamfchatka,  Afia,  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Eaflern  Tartar}^,  China,  and  Corea,  N.  Pacific  Ocean. 


Champagne, 

Andalufia, 

Kent, 

South 

Durham, 

Shropfhire, 

Siam, 

Holy  Land, 
Chenfi, 
Dauphine, 
Natolia, 
Carib.  Sea, 

Philip.  Ifles, 
Hampfhire, 
Liege, 

Staffordfhire, 
Upland, 
Stirlingfliire, 


France, 
Negroland, 
Spain, 
England, 
Pacific  Ocean, 


Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 


England,  Europe, 

England,  Europe, 

Eaft  India,  Afia, 

Turkey,  Afia, 

China,  Afia, 

France,  Europe, 

Turkey,  Afia, 

Wefl  Indies,  N.  Ame- 
rica, 

Eafl  India,  Afia, 

England,  Europe, 

Germany,  Europe, 

England,  Europe, 

Sweden,  Europe, 

Scotland,  ~ 


49-  42  N. 

15-  53  N. 

37-  15  N. 

51-  25  N. 

16-  58  S. 

55-  02  N. 

52-  43  N. 
14-18  N. 

34-16  N. 
44-11  N. 

38-  28  N. 
18-38  N, 

5-57  N. 

50-  55  N. 
50-30  N. 
52-50  N. 
59-20  N. 

56-  10  N. 


5-  02  E, 
16-26  W. 

6-  05  W. 
0-50  E. 

168-47  E. 

r-15  E. 
2-46  W. 
100-55  E. 

36-15 
108-48 
6-01 
27-24 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 

63-32  W» 


121-20  E. 

1-  25  W„ 
5-40  E. 

2-  00  W. 
18-08  E. 

3-  50 


Europe 

Straits  of  Babelmandel,  between  Africa  and  Afia,  Red  Sea. 
.         of  Dover,  between  England  and  France,  Englifli  Channel. 
— —  of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterranean  Sea. 
— — —  of  Malacca,  between  Malacca  and  Suiijatra,  Afia,  Indian  Ocean. 

■  of  Magellan,  between  Terra  del  Fueg6  and  Patagonia,  South  America. 
— —  of  Le  Maire,  in  Patagonia,  South  America,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
.         of  Ormus,  between  Perfia  and  Arabia,  Perfian  Gulf. 

— —  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java,  Indian  Ocean,  Afia. 

■  of  Waigats,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Ruffja,  Afia 


Stralfund, 
Strafburgh, 
Straumnefs, 
Suez, 
Sultz, 

Sunderland, 
Surat, 


Pomerania,  Germany,  Europe, 

Alface,  France,  Europe, 

Iceland,  N.Atlan.  Ocean,  Europe, 

Suez,  Egypt,  Africa, 

Lorraine,  France,  Europe, 

Durham,  England,  Europe, 

Guzurat,  Eaft  India,  Afia, 

6  T  2 


54-23  N, 
48-34  N. 
65-39  N. 
2,9-50  N. 
47-53  N. 
54-55  N. 
21-10  N. 


E. 
E. 


13-22 
7-46 

24-24  W. 

33-27  E. 
7-09  W, 
i-ioVV. 

72-27  E. 
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Names  of  Places.  •  Provinces. 


Surinam, 
Syracufe, 

TABLE 
Ifland, 
Tanjoutt, 
Tanna, 
Taoukaa  Ifle, 
Tauris, 
Teflis, 

Temontengis, 

TenerifFe  Peak, 

Tercera, 

Tetuan, 

St.  Thomas's 

Ifle, 
Thorn, 
Timor,  S.  W. 

Point, 
Timorland 

S.  Pointy 
Tobolfki, 
Toledo, 
Tomlk, 
Tonga  Tabu 

Ifle, , 
Tornea, 
Toulon^ 
Trapefond> 
Trent, 
Tripoli, 
Tripoli, 
Troy  RuinSi 
Tunis, 
Turin, 
Turtle  Ifle, 
Tyre, 
Tyrnaw, 

ULitea, 
Upfal, 
Uraniberg, 
Ufliant  Ifle, 
Utrecht, 
Venice, 
Vera  Criiz, 
Verona, 
Verfailles, 
ViENNA(Obfer,) 
Vigo, 

Viritimiglia, 
Virgin  Gorda^ 


Surinam, 
Sicily  Ifle, 
New  Hebrides, 

Tanjour, 

South 

South 

Aderbeitzan, 

Georgia, 

Soloo, 

Canaries, 

Azores, 

Fez, 

Virgin  Ifles, 
Regal  Prufllia, 


Siberia, 
New  Caftile, 
Siberia, 
South 

Bothnia, 

Provence, . 

Natolia, 

Trent, 

Tripoli, 

Syria, 

Natolia, 

Tunis, 

Piedmont, 

South 

Paleftine, 

Trentfchin, 

South 

Upland,, 

Huen  Ifle, 

Bretagne, 

Holland, 

Venice, 

Mexico, 

Veronefe, 

Ifle  of  Franccy 

Auftria, 

Gallicia, 

Genoa, 

Virgin  Ifles, 


Countries. 

South 
Italy, 

South  Pacific, 

Eaft  India, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ocean, 
Peril  a, 
Perfia, 
Eaft  India^ 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
Barbarv, 
Weft  Indies, 

Poland, 
Eaft  India, 

Eaft  India, 

Ruffia, 

Spain, 

Ruflia, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

Sweden, 
France, 
Turkey, 
Germany,.. 
Barbary, 
Turkey, 
Turjcey, 
Barbary,  '" 
Italy, 

Pacific  Ocean, 
Turkey, 
Hungary,, 
Pacific  Ocean^ 
Sweden, 
Denmark, 
F  ranee, 
Netherlands^ 
Italy, 
North 
Italy,. 
France, 
Germany, 
Spain, 
Italy, 

Weft  Indies>. 


Quarter.  Lat. 

D.  M. 

America,  6-00  N. 
Europe,  36-58  N. 
Afia,        15-38  S. 


Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Afia, 

Africa, 

Europe, 

Africa, 

America, 

Europe, 
Afia, 

Afia, 


11-27 
19-32  S. 
14-30  S. 
38-20  N. 
43-30  N. 

5-57  N. 
28-12  N. 
38-45  N. 
35-40  N. 
18-21  N. 

52-56  N. 
10-23 


Lonr. 
D.  M. 

55-30  w. 

15-  05 
167-12  E. 

79-07  E. 
169-46  E. 
145-04  W. 

46-  30  E. 

47-  00  E. 
120-58  E. 

16-  24  w. 
27-01  W. 

5-18  W. 
64-46  w. 

19-00  w. 
124-04  E. 


8-15  S.  131-59  E. 


Afia,  58-12  N. 

Europe,  39-50  N. 

Afia,  56-29  N. 

Afia,  21-09  ^• 


68-17 
3-25 


E. 
E. 

85-04  E. 
174-41  W. 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Afia,, 
Afia,. 
Europe, 
Afia, . 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 


65-50  N. 
4J-07  N. 
41-50  N. 
46-05  N. 

32-53  N. 
34-30  N. 
39-30  N. 
36-47  N. 
45-05  N. 
19-48  S. 
32-32  N. 
48-23  N. 
16-45  s. 
59-51  N.. 
55-54- N.. 
48-28  N. 
52-07  N. 
45-26  N. 
19-12  N. 
45-26  N. 
48-48  N. 
48.12  N, 
42^14  N. 

43-53  N.  . 
18.18  N, 


24-17 
6-01 


E. 
E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


40-30 

1 1-  02 
13-12 

36-15 
26-30 

10-  00 

7-  45 
178-02  W. 

36-00 

17-38  E. 

151-26  W. 

17-47  E. 

12-  57  E. 

4-  59  w. 

5-  00  E. 

11-  59  E. 
97-25  W. 
11-23  E. 

2-12  E, 
16-22  E. 

8-  ^3  W. 
7-42  E. 

63-i9.W^ 
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Names  of  Places.  .  Provinces, 


Cvuntries. 


WAkefield, 
Prince  of 
Wales  Fort, 
Wardhus, 

Warfaw, 
Warwick, 
Waterford, 
Wells, 

Weftman  Ifles, 
Whitehaven, 
Whitfuntide 

Ifle, 
Williamfburg, 
Willis's  liles, 
Winchefter,. 
Wilna, 
Wittenburg, 
Wologda, 
Worcefter, 
Worms, 
Woflak, 
Wurtzburg, 

YArmouth, 
York, 
York-minfter, 


Yorkfliire,  England, 
New  N.  Wales,  North 


Norwegian 
Lapland, 
Maflbvia, 
Warwickfhire, 
Munfter, 
Somerfetfhire, 
North 

Cumberland, 
South 

Virginia, 
South  Georgia, 
Hampfliire, 
Lithuania, 
Upper  Saxony, 
Woiogda, 
Worcefterfliire, 
Lower  Rhine,. 

Franconia^ 
Norfolk, 
Yorkfhire, 
Terra  del  Fu- 
eo"n 


Lapland, 

Poland, 

England, 

Ireland, 

England, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

England, 

Pacific  Ocean, 

North 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

England, 

Poland, 

Germany, 

Ruffia, 

England, 

Germ.any, 

Ruflia, 

Germany, 

England, 

En  gland  J, 

South 


Quarter.  Lai. 

D.M. 
Europe,   53-41  N. 
America,  58-47  N. 

Europe,    70-22  N. 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 

America, 

America, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe,. 

Europe,. 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europe, 

America, 


52-14  N. 
52-18  N. 
52-12  N. 
51-12  N. 
63-20  N. 
54-38  N. 
15-44  S. 

3--I2  N. 
54-00  S. 
51-06  N. 

54-  41  N. 

51-  49  N. 
59-19  N. 

52-  09  N. 
49-38  N. 
61-15  N. 
49-46  N. 

52-  45  N. 

53-  59  N. 

55-  26  N.. 


Long. 
D.M. 

1-28  W, 
94-02  w. 

31-11  E. 

21-05  E. 

1-  32  W. 
7-16  W. 

2-  40  w. 
20-22  W". 

c;-36  W. 


168 


■25 


76-48  W. 
38-24  w. 

1-15  w. 
25-32  E. 
12-46  E. 

41-  50  E. 
1-55  W. 
8-05  E. 

42-  20  E. 
10-18  E. 

1-48  E. 
i-oi  W. 
70-03  W. 


Greenwich  Obfervatory,  Kent,  England,  Europe,  51!  28'  40"  N.  0°  5''37'''  E.  of  St.. 
Paul's,  London, 
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MODERN  UNIVERSAL  TABLEj 

The  moft  Copious  and  Authentic  that  ever  was  publiflied,  of  the  prefent  State 
of  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Monies  of  the  World.. 

Divided  into  Four  Parts,  viz. 

EUROPfi,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  and  AMERICA; 

Which  are  fubdivided  into  fiftj^-five  Parts,  containing  the  Names  of  the  moll 
Capital  Places,  the  Species  whereof  are  inferted,  fliewing  how  the  Monies  are 
reckoned  by  the  refpeStive  Nations;  and  the  Figures  (landing  againft  the  De- 
nomination of  each  foreign  Piece  give  the  Englifh  intrinfic  Value  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  Affays  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  Tower  of  London. 


E   X   PLAN    A    T    I   O  N. 

'By  real  Money,  is  underftood  an  efFeftive  Specie,  reprefenting  in  itfelf  the  Value 
'■idenominated  thereby,  as  a  Guinea,  &:c. 

*  This  Mark  is  prefixed  to  the  imaginary  Money,  which  is  generally  made  Ufe 
of  in  keeping  Accounts,  fignifying  a  fictitious  Piece  which  is  not  in  being,  or  which 
*cannot  be  reprefented  but  by  ieveral  other  Pieces,  as  a  Pound  Sterling  &c. 

Ail  Fraftions  in  the  Value  Englifh  are  Parts  of  a  Penny. 
This  Mark  fignifies,  is,  make,  or  equal  to. 

Note,  for  all  the  Spanifli,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  Dominions,  either 
on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fee  the  Monies  of  the  refpe£live 
Nations. 


A 

2 

2 

c 

<u 

4 

•5 

6 

0 

12 

5 

OJ 
.p. 

20 

21 

M 

ENGLAND    and    S  C  O  T  L  A  N  D„ 

London,  Brijiol,  Liverpool,  '&c. 
Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  i^c. 


Farthing     .  rr 

Farthings  rr 

Halfpence  rr 

Pence  — 

Pence  rr 

Pence  rr 

Shillings  r: 

Shillings  ~ 

Shillings  rr 


a  Halfpenny 

a  Penny 

a  Groat 

a  Half  Shilling 

^  Shilling 

a  Crown 

a  *  Pound  Sterling 
a  Guinea 


000 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

5 

o 

I 


o 
I 

4 

6 


o 
o 
o 
o 
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A  Farthing 
2  Farthins:s 
2  Halfpence 
64-  Fence 
12-  Pence 
13  Pence 
65  Pence 
20  Shillings 
22  Shillings  -f' 


IRELAND. 

Dublin,  Cork,  Londonderry,  i^c. 

a  Halfpenny 
*'a  Penny 

a  Half  Shilling 
*a  Shilling  Irifli 

a  Shilling 

a  Crown 
*a  Pound  Irifli 

a  Guinea 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


d. 

o 
o 
o 
6 
II 
o 
o 

5 
o 


3 

-rr 

6 

I  2 


_3 


O 

W 

Oh 

o 


FLANDERS    and  BRABANT.. 

Ghent,  OJiend,  i^c.  Anttverp,  Brujfels,  i^c. 


*  A  Pening^ 

0 

0^ 

0 

4  Peningens- 

an  Urclie 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4  0' 

S  Peningens 

*a  Grote 

0 

0 

0 

9 
"2~3" 

2  Grotes 

a  Petard 

0 

0 

0 

9 

T-y 

6  Petards 

*a  Scalin 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

7  Petards - 

a  Scalin 

0 

0 

6 

40  Grotes- 

*a  Florin 

0 

I 

6 

1 74  Scalins 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

3 

240  Grotes 

*a  Pound  Flemifti 

O- 

9 

0 

HOLLAND    AND  ZEALAND. 

Amjlerdam,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgh,  Elujhing,  ^c. 


*  Pening 

0 

0 

0 

a  E  s 

8  Peningens- 

*a  Grote 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

2  Grotes 

a  Stiver- 

0 

0 

I 

I 

6  Stivers 

a  Scalin 

0. 

0 

6 

3 

20  Stivers 

a  Guilder          -  - 

0 

I 

9 

2  Florins,  10  Stivers 

a  Rix-dollar 

0. 

4 

6 

60  Stivers 

a  Dry.  Guilder 

0 

5 

4 

5 
4 

3  Florins,  3  Stivers 

a  Silver  Ducatoon  - 

0 

5 

8 

4 

6  Guilders 

*a  Pound  Flemifli 

0 

10 

6 

20  Florins 

a  Gold  Ducat,  or  Ducatoon 

I 

16 

Q. 

15  Florins 

a  Ducatoon,  another  fort,  called' 

a  Sovereign 

I 

7 

0 ; 

< 

IS 

w. 

a 


A  Tryling 
Trylings 
Sexlings 
Fenings 
Shillings 
Marcs 
Marcs 
Marcs 
,.i2Q  Shillings- 


HAMBURG,  Altena,  Lubec,  Bremen, 


* 

2 
2 
12 
16 
2 
3 
4 


^a  Sexling. 
a  Eening 
a  Shilling  Lubec 
*a  Marc 
a  Sletch-dollar 
a  Rix-dollar 
a  Silver  Ducatoon 
*a  Pound  Flemifli . 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o  6 

O  II 


o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

3 
4 


o 
o 
o 
I 

6 
o 
6 

o 


s 

3 

3 
TIT 
X 
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HANOVER,  Lufmiburgh,  Zell,  &c. 


*  A  Fening 

3  Fenings 
8  Fenings 

12  Fenings 
8  Groflien 
16  Groflien 
24  Groflien  _ 
32  Groflien 

4  Guldens 


a  Dreyer 
a  Marien 
a  Grofli 
a  Half  Gulden 
a  Gulden 
*a  Rix-dollar 
a  Double  Gulden 
a  Ducat 


r 

i- 

s. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

8 

0 

9 

2 

7 
TT 

7 

r 
"6 

4. 


01 

O 


c 

Pi 


erf 

o 


*  An  Heller 
2  Hellers 
6  Hellers 
16  Hellers 
12  Fenings 
16  Groflien 
24  Groflien 
32  Groflien 
4  Goulds 


SAXONY    AND  HOLSTEIN. 

Drefden,  Leipfic,  &c.  Wijmary  Keil,  i^c, 

=  a  Fening 

—  a  Dreyer 
rz:  a  Marien 
zzz  a  Grofli 

—  a  Gould 

—  *a  Rix-dollar       .  ~ 

—  a  Specie-dollar 
=  a  Ducat 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

8 

0 

9 

4 

*  Denier 

9  Deniers 
18  Deniers 

3  Polchens 
20  Groflien 
30  Groflien 
90  Groflien 
108  Groflien 

8  Florins 


a  Polchen 

a  Grofli 

an  Abrafs 
*a  Marc 

a  Florin 
*a  Rix-dollar 

an  Albertus 

.a  Ducat 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

3 
4 
9 


7 
7 

•4T 

__7 
•I  & 


BRANDENBURGH  and  POMERANIA. 

Berlin,  Pot/dam,  ^c.  Stetin,  &c. 


o  4 
o 
o 
o 

9 
2 
6 
2 
4 


2 1 

7 
7 

IT 

7 


GOLOGN,  MentZy  Triers,  Liege,  Munich,  Munjier,  Paderbourn,  &c. 


3 
2 

8 

3 
4 

40 

2, 

.  4 


ADute 
Dutes 
Cruitzers 
Dutes 
Stivers 
Plaperts 
Stivers 
Guilders 
Guilders 
3 


a  Cruitzer 
an  Albus 
a  Stiver 
a  Plapert 
a  Copfl:uck 
a  Guilder 
a  Hard  Dollar 
a  Ducat 


0 

D 

c 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
2 
4 
9 


o 
o 
o 
o 

2 

8 

4 

8 

4 


7 

2 1 
■3-5" 
2  I 

To" 

7 
To- 

I 
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BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,   and  HUNGARY. 


Prague,  Brejlau, 

s. 

^. 

ri  r  cning 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Fenin^s 



a  Dreyer 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Fenings 

a  Grofli 

0 

0 

0 

7 

"TTT 

4 

Fenings 

a  Cruitzer 

0 

0 

0 

7 

-rr 

2 

Cruitzers 

a  White  Grofh 

0 

6 

0 

I  4 

62 

Cruitzers 

a  Gould 

0 

2 

4 

90 

Cruitzers 

*a  Rix-dollar 

0 

•*> 
:> 

6 

2 

Goulds 

a  Hard  Dollar     '  - 

0 

4 

8 

4 

Goulds 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

4 

O 


A  Fening 
2  Fenings 

4  ^ 


H 

4 

15 
90 

2 


Fenings 
Fenings 
Cruitzers 
Batzen 
Cruitzers 
Florins 


60  Batzen 


AUSTRIA    AND  SWABIA. 

Vienna,  Triejie,  i^c.  Augjburg,  Blenheim,  &r. 

—  a  Dreyer  -         -  o 

—  a  Cruitzer  -  -  o 
n            a  Grofli          -           -  o 

—  a  Batzen       _       -      _  o 

—  a  Gould  -  -  -  o 
r^:           *a  Rix-dollar        -,        -  o 

—  a  Specie-dollar  -  -  o 
r::            a  Ducat       -       -      _  o 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

2 

3 
4 
9 


o 
o 
o 
I 
I 

4 
6 
6 
4 


7 
7 

T-r 
1 9 

'  3 

XT 


FRANCONIA,  Francfort,  Nuremberg,  Dettingen,  i^c. 


A  Fening 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Fenings 

a  Cruitzer 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

Cruitzers 

a  Keyfer  Grofll 

0 

0 

I 

2 

r 

4 

Cruitzers 

a  Batzen 

0 

0 

I 

1 3 

"IT 

15 

Cruitzers 

an  Ort  Gould 

0 

0 

7 

60 

Cruitzers 

a  Gould 

0 

2 

4 

90 

Cruitztirs 

*a  Rix-dollar 

0 

3 

6 

2 

Goulds 

a  Hard  Dollar 

0 

4 

8 

.240 

Cruitzers 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

4 

POLAND    AND  PRUSSIA. 
Cracozv,  Warfaw,  &c.  Dantzic,  Koningjherg,  &t\ 


A  Shellon 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Shellons 

a  Grofll 

-  0 

0 

0 

5 

Grofhen 

a  Couflic 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Couftics 

a  Tinfe 

0 

0 

7 

18 

Groflien 

an  Ort 

0 

0 

8 

30 

Groihen 

a  Florin 

0 

I 

2, 

90 
8 

Groflien 

*a  Rix-dollar 

0 

5 

Florins 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

4 

5 

Rix- dollars 

a  Frederic  d'Or  - 

0 

6 

6  U 


io66 
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LIVONIA. 

Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  l£c. 

I- 

s. 

d. 

A  Rlarken 

-          _  - 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6  Blackens 

— 

a  Grofti 

0 

0 

0 

7 
"IT 

9  Blackens 

a  Vording 

0 

0 

0 

2  Groflicn 

a  Whiten 

0 

0 

0 

I  4 

TT 

•i 

6  Grofnen 

a  Marc 

0 

0 

2 

30  Groflien 

a  Florin 

0 

I 

2 

T 

90  Groflien 
108  Groflien 

*a  Rix-dollar 

0 

6 

an  Albertus 

0 

4 

2 

6 

64  Whitens 

a  Copper-plate  Dollar 

0 

5 

0 

"TT 

DENMARK,  ZEALAND,   and  NORWAY. 

Copenhagen,  Sound,  &c.    Bergen,  Drontheim,  ^c. 


A  Skilling 

6  Skihjn-s 

16  ^killings 

20  Skillings 

24  Skillings 

4  Marcs 

6  Marcs 

1 1  Marcs 


^14  Marcs 


4-1 

o 
Oh 

o 


a  Duggen 
*a  Mark 
a  Rix-mark 
a  Rix-ort 
a  Crown 
a  Rix-dollar 
a  Ducat 
a  Hatt  Ducat 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

I 

I 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

10 

6 

W  E  D  E  N    AND  LAPLAND. 

Stockholm,  Upfal,  &c.  Thorn,  &c. 


*  A  Runftick 

0 

0 

0 

2  Runfticks 

a  Stiver 

0 

0 

0 

8  Runfticks 

a  Copper  Marc 

0 

0 

I 

3  Copper  Marcs 

a  Silver  Marc 

0 

0 

4 

4  Copper  Marcs 

a  Copper  Dollar 

0 

0 

6 

9  Copper  Marcs  ' 

a  Caroline 

G 

I 

2 

3  Copper  Dollars 

a  Silver  Dollar 

0 

I 

6 

3  Silver  Dollars. 

a  Rix-dollar 

0 

4 

6 

2  Rix-doUars 

a  Ducat 

0 

9 

4 

9 

8 


7 

T"5r 
7 


■5- 


A  Polufca, 
2  Polufcas 

2  Denufcas- 

3  Copecs 
10  Copecs 
2^  Copecs 

Copecs 
ioo  Copecs 
2  Rubles 

\ 


RUSSIA    AND    M  U  S  C  O  V  Y. 

Peter/burg,  Archangel,  i^x.  Mofcow.,  &c. 


* 


a  Denufca 
a  Copec 
an  Altin 
a  Grivener 
a  Polpotin 
a  Poltin 
a  Ruble 
a  Xerv.onitz 
■ 


0 

0 

0 

2-  7 

200 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 
■J  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 
"5  "S' 

0 

0 

0 

S  I 

0 

0 

5 

2 
T 

G 

I 

I 

J 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

6 

Q 

9 

0. 

A    MODERN    UNIVERSAL  TABLE. 
BASIL.    Zurich,  Zm,  &c. 


A  Rap 

3  Rapen 

4  Fenings 
12  Feninss 
15  Fenings 
18  Fenings 


1067 


20  Sols 
60  Cruitzers 
108  Cruitzers 


JL- 

X. 

— — 

0 

0 

0 

"2T 

u 

0 

0 

I 

T 

a  Cruitzer 

0 

0 

0 

X 

*a  Sol 

0 

0 

I 

r 

"z" 

a  Coarfe  Batzen 

0 

0 

I 

7 

T 

a  Good  Batzen 

0 

0 

2 

*a  Livre 

0 

2 

6 

a  Gulden 

0 

2 

6 

a  Rix-doUar 

0 

4 

6 

St.  GAL  L.    Appenzel,  <Sc. 


An  Heller 

0 

0 

0 

r 

-IT 
I 

T 

z 

Hellers 

a  Fening 

-  ■  0 

0 

0 

4 

Fenings 

a  Cruitzer 

0 

0 

0 

I 

"2" 

12 

Fenings 

*a  Sol 

0 

0 

I 

I 

■i" 

4 

Cruitzers 

a  Coarfe  Batzen 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Cruitzers 

a  Good  Batzen 

0 

0 

2 

I 

20 

Sols 

*a  Livre 

0 

2 

6 

60 

Cruitzers 

a  Gould 

0 

2 

6 

108 

Cruitzers 

a  Rix-dollar 

0 

4 

6 

BERN.    Lucerne,  Neufchatel,  &c. 


A  Denier 

-.  0 

0 

0 

4 

Deniers 

a  Cruitzer 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Cruitzers 

*a  Sol. 

0 

0 

I 

4 

Cruitzers 

a  Plapert 

-  •  0 

0 

I 

5 

Cruitzers 

a  Gros 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Cruitzers 

a  Batzen 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Sols 

*a  Livre 

0 

2 

0 

75 

Cruitzers 

a  Gulden 

0 

2 

6 

135 

Cruitzers 

a  Crown 

0 

4 

6 

GENEVA.    P^r/^;,  yr. 


A  Denier 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1  Deniers 

a 

Denier  current 

0 

0 

0 

I 

11  Deniers 

a 

Small  Sol 

0 

0 

0 

3 

T 

12  Deniers  current 

a 

Sol  current 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

11  Small  Sols 

*a 

Florin 

0 

0 

4 

I 

T 

20  Sols  current 

*a 

Livre  current 

0 

I 

lo-l-  Florins 

a 

Patacon 

0 

n 

1 1 

I 

4 

154  Florins 

a 

Croifade 

0 

5 

10 

7 

V 

24  Florins 

a 

Ducat 

0 

9 

c 

6  U  2 
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A  Denier 
12  Deniers 
15  Deniers 
15  Patards 
20  Sols 
20  Patards 
.  60  Sols 
10  2  Livrcs 
24  Livres 


Lijle,  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  &c. 


—  a  Sol 

—  *a  Patard 
=          *a  Piette 

—  a  Livre  Tournois 
*a  Florin 

'         an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

—  a  Ducat 

a  Louis  d'Or 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

- 1 

•JT  A* 

3F  4 

yj 

/—I 
Vj 

0 

-I. 
2 

0 

0 

0 

s 

T 

0 

0 

9 

■5" 

0 

0 

lO 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

6 

0 

9 

3 

I 

0 

0 

w 
a; 
Pi 
<! 
> 

Z 


rt 


o 

CO 


o 

< 

Pi 


A  Denier ' " 
Deniers 
Deniers 
Sols 
20  Sols 

3  Livres 
24  Livres 
24  Livres 
304  Livres 


f^Dwikh'k,  St.  Omer,  St.  Quintin,  &c. 


12 
15 


0 

0 

0 

I 

-  a  Sol 

0 

0 

0 

I 

*a  Patard  - 

0 

0 

0 

5 

*a  Piette 

0 

0 

7 

*a  Livre  Tournois 

0 

0 

10 

an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

0 

2 

6 

a  Louis  d'Or 

I 

0 

0 

a  Guinea  - 

I 

I 

0 

a  Moeda 

I 

7 

Q 

o 


Pi?r£f,  Lyons,  Marjeilks,  &c.    Roiirdeaux,  Bayonne,  &c. 


A  Denier 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

Deniers 

a  Liard 

0 

0 

0 

I 

■r- 
J. 
4 

2 

Liards 

a  Dardene 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Deniers 

a  Sol 

0 

0 

0 

I 

20 

Sols 

*a  Livre  Tournois 

0 

0 

lO 

60 

Sols 

an  Ecu  of  Ex. 

0 

2 

6 

6 

Livres 

an  Ecu       -  « 

0 

5 

0 

10 

Livres 

*a  Piftole 

0 

8 

4 

24 

Livres 

a  Louis  d'Or 

I 

0 

0 

F  O  R  T  U  G  A  L...   Lijbon,  Oporto,  i^c. 


*  A  Re  " 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 

"4"  00 

ID  Rez 

aHalfVintia 

0 

0 

0 

2  7 

20  Rez 

a-  Vintin 

0 

0 

I 

7 

■zt) 

5  Vintins- 

a  Teftoon 

0 

0 

6 

3 
4 

4  Teftoons- 

a  Crufade  of  Ex. 

0 

2 

3 

24  Yintins 

a  New  Crufade 

0 

2 

8 

4 
T 

10  Teftoons- 

*a  Milre 

0 

5 

7 

I 

•2: 

48  Teftoons- 

a  Moidore 

I 

7 

0 

64  Teftoons 

a  Johannes 

I 

16 

Q 
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1069 


C3 

c 

i- 

dJ 

"3 
o 

Oh 

O 

pa 


Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  k^c.    New  Plate. 


25 
C 
1-1 

< 

< 

u 

C 


2 

54 
8 

10 
375 
32 
36 


A  Maravedie, 

Maravedies 

Maravedies 

Rials 

Rials 

Rials 

Maravedies 

Rials 

Rials 


a  Quartil 

a  Rial 

a  Piftarine 
*a  Piaftre  of  Ex 

a  Dollar 
*a  Ducat  of  Ex. 
*a  Piftole  of  Ex.t, 

a  Piftole 


*A  Maravedie 
1  Maravedies 
Alaravedies 
Maravedies 
Rials 

Maravedies 
Rials 
2048  Maravedies 
70  Rials 


4 

34 

15 
512 

60 


Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Deiiia,  '&c.  Felon. 

—  an  Ochavo        -     -  ■ 

—  ErQuartil  -       .  . 

—  *amial  Velon 

—  *a  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

—  a  Piaftre 

—  •  ■  *a  Piftole  of  Ex^. 
=z     '      ,  a  Piftole  of  Ex. 

-   a  Piftole 


£■   s.  d. 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

Q 


o 
o 

o  5 
o  10 

3  7 

4  6 

4  II 
14  4 

16  9 


o  -1?-, 


4  3 

5 
•B- 
_3_ 

4 


Barcelona,  SaragoJJa,  Falencia, 
A  Maravedie  — 


O/^/  Plate. 


16  Maravedies 
2  Soldos 
16  Soldos 

20  Soldos 

21  Soldos 

22  Soldos 
24  Soldos 

[60  Soldos 


a  Soldo 

a  Rial  Old  Plate 
*a  Dollar 
*a  Libra       -  • 
*a  Ducat 
*a  Ducat 
-"^a  Ducat 

a  Piftole 


0 

0 

0 

s  ? 

0 

0 

Q 

2  3 

-n  s- 

0 

0 

0 

1  3.- 

0 

0 

2 

T 

■E 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

7 

0 

14 

4 

0 

14 

4 

0 

16 

9 

0 

0 

0 

s  7 

"I  i"?' 

0 

0 

3- 

*s' . 

0 

0 

6 

3 
4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

7 

t 

0 

5 

10 

7 

0 

6 

2 

I 
4 

0 

6 

9 

0 

16 

9 

GEN 

0  A. 

Novi,  St.  Remo,  ^c. 

c  0 

R  S  I 

C  A„    Ba^Ja,  ^c. 

A  Denaro 

0^ 

0 

0 

4  3 

>< 

12 

Denari 

a 

Soldo- 

0 

0 

0 

4  3 
100 

4 

Soldi 

a 

Chevelet 

0 

0 

I 

;  S 
"zT 

<; 

2a 

Soldi 

*a 

Lire 

0 

0 

8 

3 

T 

30 

Soldi- 

a 

1  eftoon 

0 

1 

0 

9 

5 

Lires 

a 

Croifade 

0 

3 

7 

115 

Soldi 

*a 

Pezzo  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

2 

6 

Teftoons 

a 

Genouine 

0 

6 

n 

(_  20 

Lires 

a 

Piftole  - 

0 

14 

4 
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r  PIEDMONT,  SAVOY  and  SARDINIA. 

I  Turin,  Cham  berry,  CagUari,  iSc. 


J. 

J 
a. 

A  Denavo 

— 

- 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Denari 

a  Quntrino 

0 

0 

0 

3 

I  2 

Denari 

a  Soldo 

0 

0 

0 

3 
4 

12 

Soldi 

*a  Florin 

0 

0 

9 

20 

Soldi 

*a  Lire 

0 

1 

3 

6 

Florins 

a  Scudo 

0 

4 

6 

7 

Florins 

a  Ducatoon 

0 

5 

3 

13 

Li  res 

a  Fiftoie 

0 

16 

16 

L  res 

a  Louis  d'Or 

I 

0 

0 

Milan,  Modena,  Parma,  Pavia,  &c. 


A  Denaro 

0 

0 

0 

s 

3 

Denari 

a  Quatrino 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Ti- 

12 

Denari 

a  Soldo 

0 

0 

0 

I  8 

"4  1" 

20 

Soldi 

*a  Lire 

0 

0 

8 

3  ^ 
TT 

Soldi 

a  Scudo  current 

0 

4 

2 

I 

117 

Soldi 

*a  Scudo  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

3 

6 

Lires 

a  Philip        -       -  , 

0 

4 

4 

X 

22 

Lires 

a  Piftole 

0 

16 

0 

23 

Lires 

a  Spanifh  Pillole 

0 

16 

9 

I 


Leghorn,  Florence,  &c. 


A  Denaro 

4  Denari 
32  Denari 

5  Quatrini 
8  Cracas 

20  Soldi 

6  Lires 
74  Lires 

22  Lires 


0 

0 

0 

s 

1  *  4 

a  Quatrino 

0 

0 

0 

5 

T  6 

a  Soldo       -     _  - 

0 

0 

0 

1  "2 

a  Craca 

0 

0 

0 

2  5 

T'5' 

a  Quilo       -  - 

0 

0 

5 

S 

*a  Lire 

0 

0 

8 

1 

a  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

2 

a  Ducat 

0 

5 

2 

_T . 
Z 

a  Pillole 

0 

15 

6 

ROME.    Civita  Vecchia,  Ancona,  kSc. 


A  Quatrino 

.  0 

0. 

0 

5 

Quatrini 

a  Bayoc 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Bayocs 

a  Julio 

0 

0 

6 

10 

Bayocs 

a  Stampt  Julio 

0 

0 

7 

24 

Sj'ayocs 

a  Teftoon 

0 

I 

6 

10 

Julios 

a  Crown  current 

0 

5 

0 

12 

Julios 

*a  Crown  Stampt 

0 

6 

0 

i 

Julios 

a  Chequin 

0 

9 

0 

l3i 

Julios 

a  Piftole 

0 

15 

6 
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NAPLES.    Gakta,  Capua,  &c. 


£■ 

s. 

7 

a. 

A  C^uatnno 

— 

0 

0 

0 

IT 

a  Urain 

0 

0 

0 

"T 

I  O 

Grams 

a  Carl  in- 

—  r\ 

n 
\j 

A 

4 

40 

Quatrini 

a  Paulo 

0 

5 

I 

X 

20 

Grains 

a  Tarin 

0 

0 

8 

40 

Grains 

a  Teftoon 

I 

4 

100 

Grains 

a  Ducat  of  Ex» 

3 

4 

23 

Tarins 

a  Piftole 

0 

15 

4 

25 

Tarins 

a  Spanifli  Piftole 

0 

16 

9 

SICILYand.  MALTA.    Palermo,  Mejfma,  iSc. 


A  Pichilo 

— 

—  — 

o 

0 

0 

6  Pichili 

— 

a  Grain 

0 

0 

0 

8  Pichili 

a  Ponti 

0 

0 

0 

10  Gra'ns 

a  Carlin 

0 

0 

I 

20  Grains 

a  Tarin 

0 

0 

n 
3 

6  Tarins 

*a  Florin  of  Ex. 

Q 

I 

6 

13  Tarins 

a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

0 

3 

4 

60  Carlins 

*ar!  Ounce 

0 

7 

8 

2  Ounces 

a  Piftole 

0 

15 

4 

Bologn 

a,  Ravenna,  ^c. 

A  Qimtrino 

G: 

0 

0 

6  Quatrini 

a  Bayoc 

-  0 

0 

0 

10  Bayccs 

a  Julio 

0 

0 

6 

20  Bayocs 

*a  Lire 

0 

I 

0 

3  lulios 

a  Teftoon 

0 

1 

6 

8  c  Bavocs 

a  Scudo  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

0 

100  Bayocs 

a  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

105  Bayocs 

a  Ducatoon 

0 

5 

n 

31  Julios 

a  Piftole 

0 

15 

6 

•3-5- 

2 

TT 
8 

T  9" 
_7 
J  2. 

1 

Tt 
6 


4 


VENICE.    Bergamo,.^  c. 


A  Picola. 
12  Picoli 
Soldi 
1 8  Soldi 
20  Soldi 
3  Jules 
124  Soldi 
24  Gros 
17  Lires 


a  Soldo- 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

*a  Gros 

0 

0 

2 

a  Juie 

0 

0 

6 

*a  Lire 

0 

0 

6 

a  Teftoon 

0 

T 

6 

a  Ducat  current 

Q 

5 

*a  Ducat  of  Ex. 

0 

4 

4 
2.- 

a  Ciiequin 

0 

y 

11072 


us 

O 

:^ 


4 
3 

5 

10 
20 
80 
106 
10 


MODERN   UNIVERSAL  TABLE. 
TURKEY.    Morea,  Candia,  Cyprus, 


A  Mangar 

Mangars 

Afpers 

Afpers 

Afpers 

Afpers 

Afpers 

Afpers 

Solotas 


an  Afper 
a  Parac 
a  Beftic 
an  Oftic 
a  Solota 
*a  Piaftre 
a  Caragrouch 
a  Xeriff 


r 

k- 

s. 

a. 

r\ 
yj 

r\ 

Kj 

0 

C\ 

\J 

r\ 
w 

0 

,  J 

T 

r 

0 

0 

I 

4 
S 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

A  Garret 
Garrets 
y-  Garrets 
80  Garrets 
iB  Gomafliees 
60  Gomafliees 
80  Gav'eers 
100  Gomafliees 
80  Larins 


ARABIA.  Medina,  Mecca,  Mocha,  &c. 

z-  a  Gaveer 

— '  *a  Gomafhee 

rr,  a  Larin 

tz''  an  Abyfs 

—  ■  *a  Piaflre 

—  a  Dollar 
■  —  a  Sequin 

~  *a  Tomond        -    ~  - 


o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
4 
4 
7 
7 


o 
o 
o 
10 

4 
6 
6 
6 
6 


T 

I  *  5 


;         •  < 

PERSIA. 

Ifpa/ian,  Ormus,  Gombroon,  i^c. 

«  A*Coz 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

4  Gc(z  ' 

a  Bifli 

b 

0 

I 

< 

10  Goz  ' 

a  Shahee 

0 

0 

4 

20  Goz 

a  Mamooda 

0 

0 

8 

25'  Goz 

a  Larin          -    -  - 

0 

0 

10 

4  Shahees 

an  Abafhee 

0 

I 

4 

5  Abafhees 

an  Or 

0 

6 

8 

12  Abafhees 

a  Bovello 

0 

16 

0 

^0  Abafhees 

*a  Tomond 

3 

6 

8 

3 


G  U  Z  U  R  A  T.  yr. 


c 


A  Pecka 

0 

0 

0 

I  s 

6  4 

2 

Peckas 

a  Pice 

0 

0 

0 

1  5 

T'^ 
7 

4 

Pices 

a  Fanam 

0 

0 

I 

5 

Pices 

a  Viz 

0 

0 

2 

I  I 

I 

16 

Pices 

an  Ana 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Anas 

a  Rupee 

0 

2 

6 

2 

Rupees 

an  Englifli  Grown 

0 

5 

0 

Anas 

a  Pagoda 

0 

8 

9 

4 

Pagodas 

a  Gold  Rupee 

I 

\5 

0 
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r  r 


V5 


*  BudgToolc 
2  Budgrooks 


5 

1 6  Pices 

20  Pices 

240  Re2 

4  Quarters 

14  Quarters 

60  Quarters 


Bombay^  Dabuly  i^c. 

£- 

s. 

d. 

—             •  • 

0 

0 

0 

'  7 

—         *a  Re 

0 

0 

0 

T  ^ 

a  Pice 

0 

0 

0 

7 

n:           a  Laree 

0 

0 

5 

T 

—           a  Quarter 

0 

0 

6 

3 

rr           a  Xeraphim 

0 

I 

4 

I 

T 

—          a  Rupee 

0 

2 

—          a  Pagoda 

0 

8 

—          a  Gold  Rupee 

I 

15 

0 

*  A  Re 

0 

0 

0 

1 7 

i  a  IT 

2  Rez 

a  Bazaraco 

0 

0 

0 

r  7 

2  Bazaracos 

a  Pecka 

0 

0 

0 

1  7 
-nj-(r 

20  Rez 

a  Vintin 

0 

0 

I 

7 

4  Vintins 

a  Laree 

0 

0 

5 

e 

3  Larees 

a  JCeraphim 

0 

I 

4 

I 

T 

42  Vintins 

a  Tangu 

0 

4 

6 

4  Tangus 

a  Paru 

0 

18 

0 

8  Tangus 

a  Gold  Rupee 

I 

15 

0 

COROMANDEL.    Madras,  PondkJiern,  i^c. 


A  Cafli 

5  Caft 
2  Viz 

6  Pices 
8  Pices 

10  Fanams 
2  Rupees 

36  Fanams 
4  Pagodas 


a  Viz 
a  Pice 
a  Pica! 
a  Fanam 
a  Rupee 

an  Englifli  Crown 

a  Pagoda 

a  Gold  Rupee 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

2 

5 
8 

15 


o 
o 
o 

2 

3 
6 

o 
9 


BENGAL.    Callicuty  Calcutta,  iic. 


T 


A  Pice 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

TT 

4  Pices 

a  Fanam 

0 

0 

0 

s 

T 

6  Pices 

a  Viz 

0 

0 

0 

I  s 

TS- 

12  Pices 

an  Ana 

0 

0 

I 

7 

T 

10  Anas 

a  Fiano 

0 

I 

6 

S 

4 

16  Anas 

a  Rupee  f 

0 

2 

6 

2  Rupees 

a  French  Ecu 

0 

5 

0 

2  Rupees 

an  Englifli  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

56  Anas 

a  Pagoda. 

0 

8 

9 

f  Major  Rennell  informs  us  that  we  may  w  1th  eafe  reduce  any  large  fum  in  rupees,  to  flerlina,  by 
calculating  roundly,  at  the  rate  of  a  lack  of  rupees  to  ten  thoufaud  pounds:  and  that  a  crore  of  lupces 
is  equal  10  a  million  fterling.    Introd.  p.  txvii.  and  cxxviii. 

6  \ 


10 
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SI  AM. 


CO 

< 


A  Cori 
ro  Cori 
125  Fettees 
250  Fettees 
500  Fettees 
900  Fettees 
2  Ticals 
4  Soocos 
8  Sataleers 


A  Caxa 
10  Caxa 
.10  Candereens 
35  Candereens 

2  Rupees 
70  Candereens 

7  Maces 

2  Rupees 
10  Maces 


Pe^u,  Malacca^  Cambodia,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  &c. 

£.   s.  d. 


A  Pit! 
20  Pitis 
1 5  Maces 

20  Maces 
30  Maces 

13  Ounces  Silver 
2  Ounces  Gold 
2  Japanefes 

21  Ounces  Gold 


a  Fettee 
a  Sataleer 
a  Sooco 
a  Tical 
a  Dollar 
a  Rial 
an  Ecu 
a  Crown 


CHINA.  Canton,  i^c. 


JAPAN.  Jeddo,  Meaco,  &c. 

—  a  Mace 

=  an  Ounce  Silver 

=:  a  Tale 

=:  an  Ingot 

=:  an  Ounce  Gold 

—  a  Japanefe 
=  a  Double 

*a  Cattee 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 


o 
o 
o 
I 

2 

4 
5 
5 
5 


o 
o 

7 
3 
6 

6 
o 
o 
o 


J 

3 

.T  " 


0 

0 

0 

a  Candereen 

0 

0 

0 

a  Mace 

0 

0 

8 

a  Rupee 

0 

2 

6 

a  Dollar 

0 

4 

6 

a  Rix- dollar 

0 

4 

4 

an  Ecu 

0 

5 

0 

a  Crown 
a  Tale 

0 
0 

5 
6 

0 

8 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 


9 

3  3 
6  6 

12  12 

66  q 


o 
4 


4  10 
6  8 


8 
o 
o 
o 
o 


■2-3 

4 


•■a 


2 


X 

T 


EGYPT. 

0/d  and  New  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Sayde,  i^c. 

An  Afper 

0 

0 

0 

< 

3  Afpers 

a  Medin 

0 

0 

I 

0 

24  Medins 

an  Italian  Ducat 

0 

3 

4 

80  Afpers 

*a  Piaflre 

0 

4 

0 

Pi 

30  Medins 

a  Dollar 

0 

4 

6 

96  Afpers 

an  Ecii 

0 

5 

0 

< 

32  Medins 

a  Crown 

0 

5 

0 

200  Afpers 

a  Sultanin 

0 

10 

0 

70  Medins 

a  Pargo  Dollar 

0 

10 ' 

T 
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B  A  R  B  A  R  Y.    Algiersy  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Una,  ^c. 


< 
O 

l-H 


An  Afper 

3  Afpers 
lo  Afpers 

2  Rials 

4  Doubles 

14  Medins 
30  Medins 

180  Afpers 

15  Doubles 


a  Medin 
a  Rial  old  Plate 
a  Double 
a  Dollar 

a  Silver  Chequin 
a  Dollar 
a  Zequin 
a  Piftole 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


s. 
o 
o 
o 
I 

4 
o 
4 
8 
16 


d. 
o 
I 
6 
I 
6 

4 
6 

10 
9 


MOROCCO.    Santa  Cruz,  Mequinez,  Fez,  Tangiers,  Sallee,  i^c. 


A  Fluce 

0 

0 

0 

24  Fluces 

a  Blanquil 

0 

0 

2 

4  Blanquils 

an  Ounce 

0 

0 

8 

7  Blanquils 

an  Oftava 

0 

I 

2 

14  Blanquils 

a  Quarto 

0 

2 

4 

2  Quartos 

a  Medio 

0 

4 

8 

,28  Blanquils 

a  Dollar 

0 

4 

8 

54  Blanquils 

a  Xequin 

0 

9 

0 

1 00  Blanquils 

a  Piftole 

0 

i6 

9 

s 
T 

2 
T 
3 


*  A  Halfpenny 

2  Halfpence 

74  Pence 
12  Pence 
75  Pence 

7  Shillings 
20  Shillings 
24  Shillings 
30  Shillings 


ENGLISH.    Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  &c. 

=  *a  Penny 
=  a  Bit        -         -  - 

=  *a  Shilling  -  . 

=  a  Dollar      -       -  » 

=  a  Crown 

*a  Pound 
=  a  Piftole 

=  a  Guinea 


3 

Q 
O 
O 
Q 
o 


o 

O 
O 

o 

.4 

5 


p  14 
o-i6 


FR  E  N  C  H.    Si.  Domingo,  Martintco,  ^c. 


*  A  Half  Sol 
2  Half  Sols 

74-  Sols 


15 

20 

7 
8 

26 
.32 


Sols 
Sols 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
Livres 


o 

5 
8 

6 

o 

3 

9 
o 


s  7 
T-3" 
J 

T 
II 

"SIT 


*a  Sol 

0 

,0 

0 

1117 

6  4  u 

0 

0 

0 

I.I  7 

a  Half  Scalin 

0 

0 

2 

I  I 

a  Scalin 

0 

0 

5 

3 

T 

*a  Livre 

0 

0 

7 

5 

a  Dollar 

0 

4 

6 

an  Ecu 

0 

4 

10 

I 

a  Piftole 

0 

16 

9 

a  Louis  d'Or 

1 

0 

0 

6X2 

10 


76- 
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T/ie  Coins  of  the  United  States,  as  ejlahlijhsd  by  law,  are 


Gold  Coiks. 

Dollars. 


Eagles,  value  each 
Half  Eagles 
Quarter  Eagles 


Dollars 

Half  Dollars  • 
Quarter  Dollars 
Difmes 
Half  Difmes 


Grains  of 
fine  Goia. 


5      >  containing  <i23  ^Vor^ 


Grains  of 
ftandard 
270 

67  i 


Silver  Coins. 


containing 


Copper  Coins. 


Grains  of 
pure  Silver. 

Grains  of 
ftandard  d*. 

371  A  ' 
185  \^ 

'  416 
208 

»  or  « 

104 

37  A 
18  J 

41  4. 
20  ^ 

Cent 

Half  Cent 


^  value  each  |  ^  ^ 


00'"  of  a  dollar 
200"'  ditto 


7         •  .      C  2 

V  containing  <  ^ 


Grains  qf 
Copper. 
208 


04: 


The  following  devices  are  to  be  engraven  on.  the  refpeftrve  coins,  viz. 
on  one  fide  of  them  an  impreffion  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  infcription 
of  the  word  liberty,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage  ;  and,  on  the  reverfe  of 
each  of  the  gold  and  filver  coins,  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  with  the  infcription. 
United  States  of  America  :  on  the  copper,  an  infcription,  exprefling 
its  denomination  and  value. 


Canada,  Florida,  Cayenne,  i^c. 


*  A  Denier 

12  Deniers 

20  Sols 

3  Livres 

6  Livres 

10  Livres 


*  a  Sol 

*  a  Livre 

an  Ecu  of  Ex. 
an  Ecu 
a  Piftole 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


d. 

o 
o 
10 
6 
o 

4 


t 

1-4 


The  value  of  the  currency  alters,  according  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
gold  and  filver  coins  that  are  imported,  • 


Note.  For  all  the  Spanijli,  Portiiguefe,  Dutch,  and  Danijli  Dominions,  either  on  the 
Continent,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  fee  the  Monies  of  the  refpedtive  Nations. 


A  NEW 


A 


NEW    CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  DISCOVERIES,  a  nd  IN VENTIONS  > 

ALSO,. 

The  iERA,  the  Country,  and  Writ  in  as  of  Learned  Men? 

The  whole  comprehending,  in  one  View,  the  Analyfis  or  Outlines  o£ 
General  Hiftory,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent  Time.. 

Bcf.Chrift. 

4004  T  H  E.  creatfon  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and' Eve. 
4003  The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a  woman* 
3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranflated  to  Heaven. 

2348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge,-  which  continued' 37 7  days; 

2^247  The  Tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah's  pofterity ;  upon  which,  God  mira-- 
culoufly  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  into  dilferent  nations, 
Aliout  the  fame  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  parted  from  hfs 
rebellious  offspring,  and' to  have  led  a  colony  of  fome  of  the  more  tradable  into  the  Eaft,. 
and  there  either  lie  or  ojie  of  his  fucceflbrs  to  have  founded  the  ancient  Chinefe monarchy. 
2234  Celeftial  obfervarions  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  firft  gave  birth  to  learning  and 

the  fcienees-..  _  • 

2188  Mifraim,-  the  fon  of  Ham,-  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,-whi€h.lafted;i663  years,  down 

to  its  conqueft  by  Cambyfes,  in  525, before  Chrift.. 
2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Aflyria,  which  lafted  above  lOOO  years  ; 
and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Affyrians  of  Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes.- 

192 1  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Al)ram,.when  he  leaves  Hiran  to  go  into  Canaan,  which 

begins  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 
J 897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah:  are  deftroyed  for  their  wickednefs,  by  fire- fronx; 

Heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argosy  in  Greece,  begins  under.  Inach us. - 
J822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian, .invents  letters. . 
I  y  15  Piometheus  firft  ftruck  fire  from  flints. 

1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt ;  which -Concludes  the  book  of  Genefls,.containing  a  period,  of  2369 
years. 

1574  Aaron  bom  in  Egypt ;  1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  hrgh-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 

1571  Mo  fes,.  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  educates 

him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 
*5S6  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  .and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens, 

in.  Greece. 

S546  Scamaoder 

■  A 
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1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  Into  Pbrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

IJ93  Cadmus  carried  the  Phcenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

149 1  Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kingdom,  together 
with  600,000  Ifraelites,  befides  children;  which  completed  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 
Thev  miraculoufly  pafs  through  t!ie  Red  Sea,  and  come  to  the  defert  of  Sinai,  where 
Mofes  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
other  laws,  and  fets  up  the  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

14S5  The  firft  fliip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  arrived  at 
Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 

14^^  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 

1452  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he 

died  the  year  following,  aged  120. 
145 1  The  Ifraelites  ,  after  fojourning  in  the  wildernefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jortiua  into  the 

land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves,  after  having  fubdued  the  natives  ;  and  the 

period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 
1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 
1372  The  Milefians  arrived  from  Spain  into  Ireland. 
1263  Argonautic  expedition. 

1 1 98  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193,  gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fiege  of 

Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that  city  was  taken  and  burnt. 
T048  David  is  fole  king  of  Ifrael. 
1004  The  Temple  is  foleinnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  Heaven. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at^Argos. 

869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Dido. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

786  Trireme  galleys  invented  by  the. Corinthians. 

776  The  firft  Olympiad  begins.  _  ■ 

753  ^ra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  king  of  the  Romans. 
720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fi.ege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  finifhed,  by  Salmanafar,- 
king  of  Aflyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 
The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 
658  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  fome  Phoenicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa, 

and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 
600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults  the  priefts  of  Memphis,  acquires  the  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  pliilofophy  ;  returns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfes, 
gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains  that  one  fupreme  intelligence  regu- 
lates all  its  motions. 

Maps,«globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar  of  Thales. 
597  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 
587  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  18  mouths. 
562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  adled  upon  a  moveable  fcaffold. 
559  Cyrus,  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finilhed  ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536,  iffues  an 

edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 
534  The  firft  tragedy  was  a£led  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon,  by  Thefpis. 
526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  firft  founded. 
515  The  fecoiid  temple  at  Jeruialem  is  finiftred  under  Darius, 

509  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  governed  by 
two  confuls,.  and  other  republican  magiftrates,  till  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, — being  a  Ipace 
of  461  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Perfian  invafion  of 
Greece. 

486  ..^fchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 
481  Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 
458  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive.  Jews  and  the  veffels  of  gold  and 
filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 
454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

451  The 
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451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  compiled  and  ratified. 
430  The  hiftorv  of  the  Old  Tellament  finilhes  about  this  time. 

Malachi,  the  lad  of  the  prophets. 
401  Retreat  of  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  a  ft  ate  of  revvards,  and  puniihments  ;  for  which,  and  other  fublime  dotSlrincs, 
he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Atiienians,  who  foon  after  repent,  and  eredl  to  his  memory  a 
ftatue  of  brais. 

39S  Catapult:^  invented  by  Dionyfius. 

379  The  Boeotian  war  commences  in  Greece,  and  liniflies  in  366,  after  the  death  of  Epaminon- 
das,  the  lail:  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  After  his  death,  Philip,  brother  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don,  who  had  been  educated  under  him,  privately  fet  out  for  that  country,  feized  the 
kingdom,  and  after  a  continual  courfe  of  war,  treachery,  and  diflimulation,  put  an  end  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Greeks  by  the  battle  of  Ciisronea. 

336  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  murdered,  and  lucceeded  by  his  fon  Alexander  the  Great. 

332  Alexandria  in  Ej^vpt  built. 

331  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  and  other  na- 
tions of  Aha. 

323  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into  four  kingdoms,  after  deftroy- 

ing  his  wives,  children,  brother,  and  fiilers. 
291  Darknefs  at  Rome  at  noon-day, 
290  Solar  quadrants  introduced  at  Rome. 

285  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria  began  his  •aftronomical  ^ra  on  Monday  June  26,  being  the  firft 
w'lo  found  the  exaft  folar  year  to  confift  of  365' days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  feventy-two  interpreters  to  tranflate  tlie  Old 
Teftament  into  the  Greek  language  ;  which  tranflation  is  called  the  Septuagint. 

269  The  firll  coinage  of  filver  at  Rome  , 

264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arundellan 
marbles  compofed. 

260  The  Romans  firft  concern  themfelves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  fea. 
237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Hannibal,  at' nine  years  old,  to  fwear  eternal 
enmity  to  the  Romans. 

218  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years.  Hannibal  paffes  the  Alps,  and  de- 
feats the  Romans  in  feveral  battles  ;  but,  being  amufed  by  his  women,  does  not  improve 
his  victories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome. 

190  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Alia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Antiochus,  brings  the  Aliatio 
luxury  firft  to  Rome. 

170  Eighty  thoufand  Jews  maffacred  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

168  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans  ;  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

167  The  firft  library  erefted  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia.  ' 

163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  years.-. 

146  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 

145  An  hundred  thoufaaid  inhabitants  of  AntiochanaiTacred  in  one  day  by  the  Jews.. 

135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
25  Colchefter  built. 

65  Catiline's  confpiracy  againft  the  liberties  of  his  country  detefted.. 
52  Julius  Cffifar  makes  his  firft  expedition  into.  Britain. 

47  The  battle  of  Pharfalia  between  Caefar  and-  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 

The  Alexapdrine dibrary,  confifting  of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 
45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Czefar. 
44  Czefar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty  pitched  battles,  and 
flain  1,192,000  men,  and  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  country,  is  killed  in  the  fenate- 
houfe. 

43  Brutus,  one  of  the  confplrators  againft  Caefar,  and  chief  of  the  republicans,  being  vanquilhed 
in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  kills  himfelf 

41  The  battle  of  A£lium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated 
by  Octavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Casfar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Odlavius  ;  upon  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  put  them- 
felves to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  provnice. 

27  Oitavius, 
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27  0£lavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  and  an  abfolutc  ex- 
emption from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Roman  emperor. 

25  Com  firfl:  ufed  in  Britain, 
8  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000  men  fit  to  bear 
arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  fliut  by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of  univerfal  peace ;  and  JESUS 
CHRIST  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  on  Monday  December  25,  but,  according  to 
many,  in  September,  during  the  Jewifh  feaft  of  Tabernacles. 

C. 

12  Chrift  hearing  the  DocSoTs  in  the  Temple,  and  alking  them  queftions*. 
2y  is  baptifed  in  the  wildernefs. 

33  lESUS  CHRIST  is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

"His  Refurredion  on  Sunday,  April  5  ;  his  Afcenfion,  Thurfday,  May  14. 
36  St.  Paul  converted. 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  GoT]^d. 
Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Caefar's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans ;  368,  furrounded  by  them  with  a  wall,  fome  parts  of 
which  are  ftill  obfervable. 

51  Caradlacus,  the  Britifh  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

52  The  council  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 
55  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death. 
 perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

61  Boadicea,  the  Britifti  queen,  defeats  the  Romans ;  but  is  conquered  foon  after  by  Suetonius, 

governor  of  Britain. 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome  ;  writes  his  Epiftles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  A(Sis  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  fome  of  his  difciples, 
about  this  time. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days ;  upon  which  began  (under  Nero)  the  firft  per- 

fecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 
67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death, 

70  Whilft  the  fadlious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  the  Roman 
general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  made  to  pafs 
over  It. 

79  Herculaneum  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius. 
83  1  he  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South-Britain,  to  protedl  the  civilifed  Britons  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  defeats 
the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian  hills  ;  and  firft  fails  round  Britain, 
which  he  difcovers  to  be  an  ifland. 

96  St.  John  the  Evangelift  wrote  his  Revelation,~his  Gofpel  in  97. 

121  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  foulhern  parts  of  Scotland ;  upon 
which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle  ;  but  this  alfo 
proving  ineffeftual,  PoUius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the  year  144,  repairs 
Agricola's  forts,  which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick,  fince  called  Antoninus's  wall. 

135  The  fecond  Jewifh  war  ends,  when  they  were  all  baniftied  Judea. 

139  Julliri  writes  his  hril  Apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

140  Dublin  built. 

141  A  number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

152  Tlie  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  ftops  the  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 

*  "  I  have  often  thought  (fays  a  judicious  com-  of  his  difputing  by  the  evangelift,  but  only  of 

mentator)  tbat  it  is  a  great  injury  to  the  eharafter  his  hearing  them  and  alking  them  queftions,  which 

of  our  bieHc-d  rcdeemei,  to  reprefent  this  ftory,  whe-  was  a  very  ufual  thing  in  thefe  airem blies,  and 

ther  in  .pitftiires  or  woi  ds,  as  if  Chrift,  at  his  tender  indeed  the  very  end  of  them.    All  was  condudted 

Ege,  went  up  into  the  feats  of  the  doftors  and  witii  the  utmoft  modefty  and  decorum." 
there  Jifpuied  vvith  ihem.    Not  one  word  is  faid 

211  Gold 
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211  Gold  and  lilver  coin  firft  ufed  in  Scotland. 

The  emperor  Severus,  after  having  conquered  the  Scots,  and  pent  them  up  by  a  new  wait 
between  the  Forth  of  Clyde  (iince  called  Graham's  Dyke),  having  alfo  conquered  the 
Parthians  in  the  Eaft,  and  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  its  utmofl  bounds,  dies  at 
York. 

217  The  Septuagint  faid  to  be  found  in  a  calk. 

222  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  fink  under  its  own  weight.     The  barbarians 

begin  their  inroads,  and  the  Goths  receive  tribute  not  to  molefl:  the  empire. 
260  Valerian  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  and  flayed  alive. 

274  Silk  firll  brought  from  India  ;    the  manufacSture  of  it  introduced,  into  Europe  by  fonie 

monks,  551  ;  firft  worn  by  the  clergy  of  England,  1534. 
291  Two  emperors  and  two  C^fars  march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 
306  Conflantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 
308  Cardinals  firft  created. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edi£l:  of  Conftantine,  who  favours  die  Chriftians,  and 

gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  biiliops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain  to  affift  at  the  council  of  Aries. 

325  The  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended,  againft  Arius,  where  was  com- 

pofed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed. 
328  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  from  that  time 

called  Conftantinople. 
331  Conftantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  .to  be  deftroyed. 

363  The  Roman  Emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the 

temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern  (Conftantinople  the  capital)  and  weftern  (of 

which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each  being  now  under  the' government  of  dif- 
ferent emperors. 
400  Bells  introduced  by  bifhop  Paulinus. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotlaiid  revives  under  Fergus, 

406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  info  France  and  Spain,  by  a  conceffion  of  Honorius, 

emperor  of  the  Weft. 
410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths. 
412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine  urider  Pharamond. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extiemities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and 

never  return  ;  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  truft  to  their  own 

valour. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly  harrafled  by  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls ;  upon 

which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  but  receive  no  affiftance 
from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God),  with  his  Huns,  ravages  the  Roman  empire. 

449  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  againft  the  Scots  and  Pidts. 

455  The  Saxons,  having  repulled  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls,  invite  over  more  of  their  countrymen,  and 
begin  to  eftablifti  themfelves  in  Kent,  under  Hengift. 

476  The  weftejn  empire.is  entirely  deftroyed,  523  years  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  ;  upon  the 
ruins  of  which  feveral  new  ftatesarife  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  confifting  of  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Hiins,  and  other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  extinguiflied,  and  the  works  of 
the  learne.d  ar,e  deftroyed. 

496  Clovis,  king' of  France,  baptifed,  .and  Chriftianity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

513  Conftantinople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe  fleet  is  burned  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs. 
516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  asra  is  introduced  by  Dionyfius  the  monk. 
529  Tlie  code  nf  Juftini.an,  the  eaftern  emperor,  is  publifhed. 

557  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  which  continues  near  50  years. 

581  Latin  ceafed-to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in  Italy. 

596,  Auguftine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  conceffions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  Ea;ft. 

622  Mahomet,  a  falie  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  54th  year  of  his 
age,  and  lOth  of  his  miniftry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and 
from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim  their  defcent.    His  followers  com- 

6  Y  pute 
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pute  their  time  from  this  sera,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 
637  Terufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  them,  and  the  grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar, 
their  caliph  or  prince. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquefts  on  every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  barbarities  of  the 

Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  pofterity. 
,664  Glafs  introduced  into  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  ftruggle  of  near  150  years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons, 

and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The  controverfy  about  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infurreftions  in  the  eaftera 
empire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  began  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad,  upon  the  Tigris,  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of 
Abbas.  .  .  ,  ■ 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called  the 
Weftern  empire  ;  and  endeavours  to  reftore  learning  in  Europe ;  but  mankind  are  not  yet 
diipofed  for  it,  being  folely  engroffed  by  military  enterprifes 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubje£ts,  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Weffex,  unites  the  Heptarchy  by  the  name  of  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fifli. 

838  The  Scots  and  Pifts  have  a  decifivc  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms 

are  united  by  Kenneth  ;  which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scottifh  hiftory^. 
867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 
87 1  The  fprings  at  Bath  firft  Bifcovered^  ' 
886  Juries  hrft  inftituted. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifh  invaders  (againft  whom  he  fought  56  battles 
by  fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws  ;  divides  England  into  counties,  hundreds, 
and  tythlngs ,  ere£ts  county  courts,  and  founds  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  this 
time. 

915  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpatlon  into  feven  kingdoms. 
975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  banidied  for  his  crimes. 
979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  be  firft  ufed  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia.  Letters- 

of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 
996  Otho  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  eleftrve. 
999  Boleflaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 

1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe ;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1 170  :  the  manufadlory  intro- 
duced into  England  at  Dartford,  1588. 
1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  manner  of  archite£lure. 
1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 
10 1 7  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  polTeflion  of  England. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time  driven  oat 

of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftile  manner. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  refiored  under  Edward  the  Confeffor. 

1043  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  ferving  hitherto  in  the  armies  of  con- 
tending princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  poffeffion  of  Perfia. 
1054  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  ' king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dunfinane,  and  marries  tlae 
princefs  Margaret,  fifter  to  Edgar  Atheling. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jernfalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  battle  of  Haftings  fought,  between  Harold  and  William  (furnamed  the  Baftard),  duke 

of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  con<juered  and  flain ;  after  which  William  becomes 
king  of  England. 
1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 
Mufical  notes  Invented. 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the 

German 
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German  bilTiops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  bare-footed  to  the  pope,  towards  the  evA  of 
January. 

1076  Juflices  or  the  peace  firll  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Doomfday-book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all  the  eftates 

in  England,  and  hniflied  in  1086. 
The  Tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Englhli  fubjecls ;  numbers  of  whom  fly 

to  Scotland,  where  they  introduced  the  Saxon  or  Englifh  language,  were  prolefited  by 

Malcolm,  and  had  lands  given  them. 
109 1  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  preffed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  afilftance  Jofeph, 

king  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  get  poffeffion  of  all  the  Saracen  dominions  in 

Spain. 

1096  The  tirli:  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  fevcral  Chrifrian  princes,  to  drive  the 

infidels  from  Jerufalem. 
1 107  King's  fpeech  firfb  delivered  by  Henry  L 

1 1 10  Godwin  Sands  formed  by  the  fea  overflowing  4000  acres  belonging  to  earl  Godwin  of 
Kent. 

Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  iu  England,  where  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  refide  as  a  fubjedt. 
Learning  revived  in  Cambridge, 
II 18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftituted,  to  defend  the  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  to 

protect  Chriftian  flrangers. 
1140  King  Stephen  grants^liberty  to  his  nobles  to  build  caftles;  in  confeijuence  of  which  tioo 

were  ere£led  in  14  years. 
1 15 1  The  canon  law  colleiled  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna, 

1 163  London  bridge,  confifting  of  19  fmall  arches,  firft  built  of  flone, 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

1172  Henry  11.  king  of  England  (and  firft  of  the  Plantagenets)  takes  polTeflion  of  Ireland,  which 
from  that  period  has  been  governed  by  an  Englilh  viceroy,  or  lord  lieutenant. 

1 176  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  into  ux  circuits,  and  juftice  is  difpsnfcd  by  itinerant 
judges. 

1 1 80  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  in  England. 

1 181  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this  time  by  Glanville. 

J  182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  flirrups  of  his 
faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 

1 186  The  great  conjundlion  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  all  the  planets  In  Libra,  happened  in  Sep- 
tember. 

1 192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  England,  defeats  Saladine's 

army,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants. 
1 1 94  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  tirfl  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  vidtory  over  the  French^ 
1200  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed;  firft  among  the  nobility. 
1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft  charter  for  eleiling  their  lord  mayor,  and 

other  magiftrales,  from  king  John, 
1215  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of  England. 

Court  of  common  pleas  eftablifhed, 
1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gengis-Kan,  emerge  from  the  northern  parts  of 

Afia,  over-run  all  the  Saracen  empire;   and,  in  imitation  of  former  conq^uerors,  carrv 

death  and  defolation  wherever  they  march. 
1233  The  inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  ftill  thatciied 

with  ftraw. 

1253  The  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Caftiie. 
1258  ¥'he  Tartars  take  Bagdad  ;  which  finiflies  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  . 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland,  with  160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are.cut.to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the  weflcrn 
ifles. 

1264  According  to  fome  writers,  the  commons  of  England  were  not  fummoned  to  parliament 

till  this  period.  ^ 
1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 
J 173  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 

6X2  1282  Lcwellvn, 
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1282  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that  principality 
to  England. 

1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Carnarvon,  is  the  firfl:  prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  12  candidates,  who 

fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  king  of  England  ;  which  lays  the  found- 
ation of  a  long  and  defolating  war  between  both  nations. 
1293  There  is  a  regular  fucceffion  of  EngHfh  parliaments  from  this  year,  being  the  22d  of 
Edward  1. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkifli  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  under  Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great  luxury. 

Tallow  candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 
1302  The  mariner's  compafs  invented,  or  improved,  by  Givia,  of  Naples.    The  flow^er  de  luce, 
the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  king  of  Naples,  was  placed  by  him  at  the  point  of 
the  needle,  in  compliment  to  that  prince. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 
Intereft  of  money  in  England  at  45  per  cent. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years, 
1310  Lincoln's  Inn  fociety  ellablifhed. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  eflablifhes  the 
latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  feparate.    A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for 
two  years. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  benefit 

to  us  and  our  fubje£is. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  an  aftronomical  exa£lnefs. 

1340  Gunpowder  and  guns  firft  im^ehted  by  Swartz,  a  monk  of  Cologn ;  1346,  Edward  III.  had 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to  gain  him  the  battle  of  Creffy  ;  1346,  bombs 
and  mortars  were  invented. 
Oil  painting  firft  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck. 
Heralds'  college  inftituted  in  England. 
1344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patent  ufed  by  Edward  III. 

Gold  firft  coined  in  England. 
1346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  king  of  Scots  is  taken  prifoner. 
1349  The  Order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  in  1 557,  and  confifts 

of  26  knights. 
1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

1354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England. 

1356  The  battle  of  Poiiiiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France  and  his  fon  are  taken  prifoners  by 

Ed'vvard  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  III. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Englifh,  as  a  favour  of  Edward  III. 
to  his  people. 

John  Wickliffe,  an  Engliftiman,  begins  about  this  time  to  oppofe  the  errors  of  the  church, 
of  Rome  with  great  aculenefs  and  fpirit.    His  followers  are  called  Lollards. 
1386  A  company  of  linen-weavers  from  the  Netherlands  eftablilhed  in  London. 

Vv'indfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 
1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  on  this  is  founded  the 

ballad  of  Chevy  Chace. 
1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's  araufement. 
1399  AVeftminfter  Abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — Weftrainfter-hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  renewed  1 725  ;  confifting  of 
38  knights 

1402  Bajazet  defeated  by  Tamerlane,  and  the  power  of  the  Turks  almoft  entirely  deftroyed. 

1410  G^jildhall,  London,  built. 

141 1  The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland  founded. 

1412  Denmark  united  with  the  crown  of  Norv,^ay. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French, _by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1428  The 
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1428  The  {le^eof  Oilcans,  the  firR  blow  to  the  EngHfh  power  In  France,  by  the  celebrated  Maid 
of  Orleans.    She  is  ufterv.'ards  taken  prifoner,  and  bafely  pat  to  death. 

1430  About  this  time  Laurentius  of  Haerlem  invented  the  art  of  printing,  which  he  praftifed 
Avlth  wooden  types.  Guttenburgh  afterwaids  invented  cut  metal  types ;  but  tlie  art  was 
carried  to  perfection  by  Peter  Schoeffcr,  who  invented  the  mode  of  cafting  the  types  in 
iriatrices.  Frederic  Corfellis  began  to  print  in  Oxford,  in  1468,  with  wooden  types  ;  but 
it  was  William  Caxton  who  introduced  into  England  the  art  of  printing  with  fulile  types 
in  1474.     ,  _ 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1453  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks;  which  ends  the  eaftern  empire,  T123  years  from  its 

foundation  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  2206  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

1454  The  univerhty  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 
Otto  Guerick,  a  German,  invents  the  air-pump. 

Duelling  appointed  in  certain  cafes  in  France,  in  order  to  have  the  judgment  of  God. 
1460  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 
1477  Tjie  univernty  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  lafl  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VIL  which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  conteft  of  30  years,  and  the  lofs  of 
100,000  men. 

1488  Henry  cftabliihes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  ftanding  army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea-charts  firft  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 
J 49 1  Wiiiam  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubdued  by 
Ferdinand,  and  become  fubjeils  to  that  prince  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  ill  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  employ  the  power  of  the  inquifition,  with  all  its 
tortures;  and,  1609,  near  one  million  of  the  Moors  are  driven  from  Spain  to  the  oppolite 
coafi:  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  originally  came. 

1492  America  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  a  Genoefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 

1494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portuguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpucius,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

1499  North  America  explored,  for  Flenry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more  in  15 12. 
1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

Chrifi  College,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Henry  VII.'s  mother.  . 
1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables  were 
imported  hitherto. 

1513  The  battle  of  Flowden,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  flower  of  his 
nobility. 

151 6  Corpus  ChriftI  College,  of  Oxford,  founded  by  biftiop  Winton. 

151 7  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 
Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks.  ■ 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  firft  difcovers  the  ftraits  of  that  name  in  South.  America, 

but  is  killed  by  favages  in  the  Marianne  iflands. 
1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,-  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
from  the  pope. 

1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  l  ife  from  the  Reformed  protefting  againft  the  church  of 

Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 
1532  Chrift-church  College,  Oxford,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII. 
1537  Religious  houfes  diffolved  there 

^539  '^'^^     ^  Englifti  edition  of  the  Bible  authorifed  ;  the  prefent  tranflation  finiflied,  161  r. 
About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  ftiips. 

1543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king  ;  firft  worn  in  England  by  queen  Elizabeth, 

1561  ;   the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  them  invented  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1589. 
Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  {kewers 

1544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  iliilling  per  acre.. 

1545  The 
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1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 

1546  Firft  law  in  England  eftablifliing  the  intereft  of  money  at  ten  per  cent. 

Ann  Afcue,  a  Proteflant,  cruelly  tortured  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  to  the  utter  olf- 
grace  of  royalty,  put  his  own  hands  to  the  rack,  as  not  thinking  the  executoners  fuffici- 
ently  expert.    She  endured  every  thing  with  patience,  and  was  afterwards  burnt. 

1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 

1550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

1555  The  Ruffian  company  eftablilhed  in  England. 
1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1569  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

1572  The  great  maitacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

1579  The  Dutch  Qiake  ofF  the  Spanilh  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins. 
Englifli  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — eftablifiied  1600. 

Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firft  Englifh  circum- 

navigator. 

Parochial  regifters  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ;  the  5th  of  0£):ober  being  counted  /5th. 

1583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifonment. 
3588  The  Spanilh  armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifh  admirals. 
Henry  IV.  pafTes  the  edi6l  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  Proteftants. 

1589  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England;  hackney  aft,  1693  ;  increafed  to  lOOO,  in  1770. 

1590  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

1 59 1  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

1597  Watches  fi.rft  brought  into  England  from  Germany- 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland  (and 

firft  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fuccefTor. 

1605  The  Gunpowder  plot  difcovered  at  Weftminfter ;  being  a  projedt  of  the  Roman  catholics 

to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

1606  Oath  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  England. 

1608  Galileo,,  «f  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fatellites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  the  .telefcope^ 

then  juft:  invented  in  Holland. 
1610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a  prieft. 
j6ii  Baronets  firft  created  in  England,  bv  James  L 
1 614  Napier,  of  Marchefton  in  Scodand,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  River  to  London  from  Ware. 
16 1 6  The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

1619  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Englifhman,  difcovers  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1620  The  broad  filk  manufaitory  from  raw  filk,  introduced  into  England. 

1 62 1  New  England  planted  by  Puritans. 

1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fiicceeded  by  his  fon.Charje.s  I. 

The  ifiand  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Eiiglifti  fectleraent  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted. 

1626  The'baiometer  invected  by  Torricejlj. 

1627  The  thermom.eter  invented  bv  Drebellius. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  the  Pro- 
teftants in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofts  eftabliihed  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  occ 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottifh  fubjeds  ;  on  which  their  army,  under  general  Lef- 
ley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the  malcontents  in 
England. 

The  maflTacre  in  Ireland,  whefi  40,000  Englifh  Proteftants  were  killed. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaQhes  five  members,  who  had  oppofed  his  arbitrary  meafures;  which  be- 

gins the  civil  war  in  England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  al,e,  §Jc.  firft  impofed  by  parliament. 
J  646  Epifcopacy  aboliihed  in  England. 

1649  Charles 
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1649  C'mrles  I.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 

1654  Cromwell  aflfumes  the  prote6lorfiiip. 

1655  The  Englilh,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 

1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  prote£torlhip,  by  his  fon  Richaid. 

1659  Transfufion  of  the  blood  firft  fuggefted  at  Oxford. 

166a  King  Cliarles  II.  is  reftored  by  Monck,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of  twelve 
years  in  France  and  Holland. 
Epifcopacy  reftored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  opprefled  by  the  nobles,  furrender  their  privileges  to  Fre- 
deric III.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftablifhed  in  London  by  Charles  II. 
Pendulum  clocks  invented  by  John  Fromentel,  a  Dutchman. 
Fire-engines  invented. 

1663  Carolina  planted;  in  1728,  divided  into  two  feparate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  by  the 

Englifli. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  ofF  68,000  perfons. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2,  and  continued  three  days,  in  v/hich  were  deflroyed 

1 3,000  houfes,  and  400  ftreets. 
Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  Englifli  the  New  Netherlands,  now  knownby 

the  name  of  Penufylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey. 

1668  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

St.  James's  Park  planted,  and  made  a  thorough-fare  for  public  ufe,  by  Charles  IL 
1670  The  Englifh  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  incorporated. 

1672  Lewis  XrV^.  over  runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices,  being 
determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  fettlements  in  the  Eafl  Indies. 
African  company  eflablifhed. 
1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  aft  paffed. 
r68o  A  great  comet  appeared,  and,  from  its  nearnefs  to  our  earth,  alarmed  the  inhabitants.  It 
continued  vifible  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for  planting  Pennfylvania. 
1683  India  flock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  James  II. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifes  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated  at  the 

ba'tle  of  Sedgemoor,  and. beheaded. 
The-  edicEl  of  Nantes  infaraoufly  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  Proteftants  cruelly  per- 

fecuted. 

1687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near  Paris,  finiflied  by  Lewis  XIV. 

i6S8  The  revolution  of  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  5.    King  James  abdicates,  and  retires  to 
France,  Dec.  3. 

1689  King  William  and  queen  Mary,  daughter  and  fon-in-law  to  James,  are  proclaimed  Fe- 
bruary 16. 

Vifcount  Dundee  ftands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  Is  killed  by  general  Mackey,  at  the 
battle  of  Killicrankie  ;  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes, 
difperfe. 

1689  The  land-tax  pafled  In  England. 
The  toleration  a<3:  paflfed  there. 

Several  bifhops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  king  William. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againfb  James,  in  Iieland. 
J  691  The  war  in  Ireland  finiflied,  by  the  furrender  of  Limeric  to  William. 

1 692  The  Englifli  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Ruffel,  defeat  the  French  fleet  off" 

La  Hogue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mufkets  firfl  ufed  by  the  French  againft  the  confederates  in 

the  battle  of  Turin. 
The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  eleftorate. 
Bank  of  England  eflablifhed  by  king  Williani. 
The  firfl  public  iotiery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Maffacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king  William's  troops  ' 

1694  Qjieen 
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694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone. 

Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 
1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darlen,  in  America,  and  called  it  Cale- 

donia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germain,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

1 70 1  Pruffia  erefced  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftabliftied. 

1 702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by  queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  11.  who, 

with  the  emperor  and  ftates-general,  renews  the  war  againft  France  and  Spain. 
1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim,  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  allies,  againft  the  French. 
The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

1706  Treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  figned  July  22. 
The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firft  Britifh  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanliope. 
The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 
Sardinia  erefted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  C7,ar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  ;  who  flies  to  Turkey. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

17 10  Queen  Anne  changes  the  whig  miniftry  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  intereftofher 

fuppofed  brother  the  late  Pretender. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  37  years, 

at  one  million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Englifh  South-Sea  company  began. 
1712  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Moh'.m  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

1733  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova-Scotia,  New  Britain,  and  Hudfon's 
Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain;  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  Eu- 
rope, were  alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty. 

1 7 14  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  I. 
Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

1 7 15  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great-grand-fon,  Lewis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  The  aftion  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prefton,  both  in  November, 
when  the  rebels  difperfe. 

Aurora  Borealis  firft  taken  notice  of. 

1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princefs  Sobiefld,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobielki,  late 

king  of  Poland. 
An  aft  paffed  for  feptennial  parliaments. 

17 19  The  Miffifippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe's  filk-throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erefted  at  Derby  ;  takes  up  one 
eighth  of  a  mile ;  one  water-wheel  moves  the  reft  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  works 
318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 

1720  The  South-Sea  fcheme  in  England,  begun  April  7,  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  June,  and 

quite  funk  about  September  29. 
1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon, 
George  IT. 

Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  wi(h  fuccefs. 
RulTia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablifhed  as  an  empire. 
1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  fterling. 
Several  public-fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fettlement  of  Georgia  in  North  America. 

1736  Captain  Porteus,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace  at  the  execution  of 

a  fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hafiged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 

1737  The  earth  proved  to  be  flatted  towards  the  poles. 

1738  Weftminfter-Bridge,  confifting  of  fifteen  archesj  begun ;  finiflied  1750,  at  the  expence  of 

389,0001.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

1739  Letters 
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1739  Letters  of  marque  iffued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  21,  and  war  declared,  Odo- 
ber  23. 

Violent  froft  for  nine  weeks  after  Chrifl:mas. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dcttingen  won  by  the  Englifli  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 

Hungary. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France.    Commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the 

world. 

1745  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender's  army  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  at  CuUodcn,  April  16,  1746. 

1746  Britilh  Linen  Company  erefted. 
Eleftric  Ihock  difcovered. 

Lima  and  Callao  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war  was 

to  be  made  on  all  fides. 

1749  The  interefl  of  the  Britifti  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 
Britifh  herring  fifhery  incorporated. 

1 75 1  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  pfefent  majefty,  died. 
Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain;  the  third  of  September  being  counted  the 

fourteenth. 

1753  The  Britifii  Mufeum  ere£led  at  Montague  Houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  inftituted  in  London. 
1755  Lifbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

756  146  Englifhmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  th«  Eaft  Indies,  by  order  oi 

the  Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning, 
^larine  fociety  eftabliihed  at  London. 

757  Damien  attempted  to  affaffinate  the  French  king. 

Identity  of  eledlric  fire  and  lightning  difcovered  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  thereupon  invented  a 
method  of  fecuring  buildings  from  thunder-ftorms  by  metallic  conductors. 

759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Englifh. 

760  King  George  II.  dies,  OcStober  25,  in  the  77t]i  year  of  his  age,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  pre- 

fent  majefty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  married  the  princefs  Charlotte,  of 
Mecklenbiirgh  Strelitz. 

Black-Friars  Bridge,  confifting  of  nine  arches,  begun;  finifhed  1770,  at  the  expence  of 
152,8401.  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll. 

762  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruflia,  is  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  mufdered. 
American  Philofophical  Society  eftablifhed  in  Philadelphia. 
George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born,  Auguft  12. 

763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,,  and  Portugal,  con- 

cluded at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive  provinces 
of  Canada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  in  North  America  ;  alfo  the 
iflands  of  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

764  The  parliament  granted  io,oool.  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  his  dilcovery  of  the  longitude  by  his 

time-piece. 

765  His  majefty's  royal  charter  paffed  for  incorporating  the  fociety  of  artifts. 

An  aft  pafled  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

766  April  21,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earth,  pafTed  the 

fun's  centre. 

768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  arabaflador,  and  declare  war  againft  that  empire. 
Ele£l;ricity  of  the  aurora  boreali-s  difcovered  by  Wideburg  at  Jena. 

771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majefty's  fliip  die  Endeavour,  lieut.  Cook,  return 

from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feverat  important  difcoveries  in  the  South 
Seas. 

772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Pretender  marries  a~ princefs  of  Germany,  grand  daughter  of  Thomas,  late  earl  of 
Ayleftjury. 

6  Z  1772  A  dread- 
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1772  A  dreadful  fire  at  Antigua, 

Twelve  hundred  and  forty  people  killed  In  the  ifland  of*  Java  by  an  eleiflrified  cloud. 
A  revolution  in  Denmark. 

The  eoiperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the.  king  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the  king  of 
Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  themfelves,  in  violatioii  of 
the  mofl:  folemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole  ;  but  having  made  81  degrees,  is  in  danger 

of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt  to  uifcover  a  pafTage  in  that  quarter  proves 
fruitlefs. 

The  Jcfuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions,  and  fupprelTed  by  his  bull,  Aug.  25. 

The  Engiiih  Eaft  India  company,  having,  by  conqueft  or  treacy,  acquired  the  extenfive 

provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Br.har,  containing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  great 

ii  regularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad,  upon  which  government  interferes, 

and  fends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  adrainiftration  of  juftice. 
The  war  between  the  Ru.lians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe  the 

illands  in  the  Archi.  elago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 
3774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks. 

The  Britifii  parliament  having  paifed  an  adl,  layuig  a  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  upon 

all  teas  imported  into  America, — the  colonics,  conlidering  this  as  a  grievance,  deny  the 

right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 
Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  fij-ft  general  con= 

_  grefs,_Sept.  5-  . 
Firfl:  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  king,  Odlob. 

1775  April  19,  The  firft  aiSlion  happens  in  America  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  provincials, 

at  Lexington. 

May  20,  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  American  pro- 
vinces. 

June  16,  A  bloody  aftion  at  Bunker's  Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Boflon  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  commodore  fir  Peter  Parker,  and  lieutenant-gene- 
ral-Clinton, upon  Charleflon,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  ftates,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  from  Lon^^  Ifland,  New  York,  in  Auguft,  with  great  lofs,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  taken  prifoners ;  and  the  city  of  New  York  is  afterwards  taken 
jjofleffion  of  by  the  king^s  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafhington  takes  900  of  the  HeiTians  prifoners  at  Trenton. 

Torture  abolifhed  in  foland. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  pofFeffion  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  his  army,  at  Saratoga,  by  conven- 
tion, to  the  American  army  under  the  command  of  the  generals  Gates  and  Arnold 
Odober  17.  ' 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  Thirteen  United 

American  Colonies,  in  which  their  independence  is  ackowiedged  by  the  court  of  France 
February  6'. 

J 778  The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
•  June  9,  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 

The  earl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  efq.  and  George  Johnflone,  efq.  arrive  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  beginning  of  June,  as  commiffioners  for  reftoring  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops,  June  18. 

The  congreis  refufe  to  .  treat  with  the  Britifh  commiffioners,  unlefs  the  independence  of 
the  American  colonies  were  firft  acknowledged,  or  the  king's  fleets  and  armies  with- 
drawn from  America. 

An  engagement,  fought  off  Breft  between  the  Engliffi  fleet  under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet,  under  the-  command  of  the  count  d'Orvilliers 
July  27, 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  7. 

Pondicherry  furrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  061.  1 7. 
St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  December  28. 

1779  St. 
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1779  Sr.  Vincent  taken  by  the  French,  June  17. 

Granada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3.  . 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  juftice  abohthcd  in  France. 

The  inquiiition  abolilhed  in  the  duke  of  Modena's  dominions.  .  -  . 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty-two  fail  of  Spani ill  lliips,  Jan.  8. 

The  fame  admiral  alfo  engages  a  Spanifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
gara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  fliips  of  the  line  :  one  more  driven  on  Ihore, 
and  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 

Three  acftions  between  admiral  Rodney  and  the  count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Wefl:  Indies,  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  ;  but  none  of  them  decifive. 

ChavlLfton,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  fir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 

Peniacola.  and  the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  furrender  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  May  9. 

The  pretended  Proteftant  Afibciation,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  aft  paffed  in  favour  of  Papifts,  June  2. 

That  event  tollowed  by  the  moft  daring  riots. in  the  city  of  London  and' in  Sbutiiwark, 
for  feverallucccffive  days,  in  which  fome  Popifli  chapels  are  deflroyed,  together  with 
the  prifons  of  Newgate,  the  King's  bench,  the  Fleet,  feveral  private  houfes,  &c.  Thefe 
alarming  riots  are  at  length  fupprefled  by  the  interpofition  of  the  military,  and  many  of 
the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for  felony. 

Five  Engliih  Eaft  Indiamen,  arid  fifty  Englifh  merchant  fhips  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Auguft  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  fignal  viftory  over  general  Gates,  near  Camden,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  which  above  1000  American  prifoners  are  taken,  Aug.  16. 

Mr.  Laurens,  late  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  taken  in  an  American  packet,  near  Newfound- 
land, Sept.  3. 

General  Arnold  deferts  the  fervice  of  the  congrefs,  efcapes  to  New  York,  and  is  made  a 

brigadier-general  in  the  royal  fervice,  Sept.  24. 
Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  Biitifh  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappam,  in  the 

province  of  New  York,  0£t.  2. 
Mr.  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon,  Oclober  4. 
Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  which  great  devaftation  is  made  in  Jamaica, 

Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  iflands,  061:.  3.  and  10. 
A  declaration  of  hoftilities  publifhed  againft  Holland,  December  10. 

178 1  The  Dutch  ifland  to  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney,  and  general  Vaughan,  Feb.  3. 

Retaken  by  the  French,  Nov.  27. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  victory,  but  with  confiderable  lofs,  over  the  Americans  under  ge- 
neral Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 

The  ifland  of  Tobago  taken  bv  the  French,  June  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englifh  fquadron  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Parker,  and  a  Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  ot  admiral  Zoutman,  off"  the  Dogger- 
Bank,  Auguft  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  confiderable  Britifh  army,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war  to  the 
American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Walhingtou  and  count 
Rochambeau,  at  York  town,  in  Virginia,  Oft.  19. 

1782  Trincomale,  on  tlie  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  1 1. 
o                      Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  taken  bv  the  French,  Feb.  i  2. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 

Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 

The  houfe  of  commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  farther  profecution  of  ofFenftve  war 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4,  and  reiolve,  that  the  houfe  would  conlider 
all  thofe  as  enemies  to  his  majefty  and  this  country,  who  fliould  advife,  or  by  any  means 
attempt,  the  farther  profecution  of  ofFenfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for 
the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  count 
de  GraflTe,  near  Dominica,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  April  1  2. 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  fliips,  beats  oft",  near  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  the  French  admiral 
SufPrein,  with  twelve  fliips  of  the  line,  after  a  fevcre  engagement,  in  which  both  fleets  loft 
a  great  number  of  men,  April  13. 

6  Z2  1782  The 
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1782  The  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  ef(^.  and  the  Middlefex 
elecf^ion,  pafled  Feb.  17,  1769,  refcindedMay  3. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  adl  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  leglflation  of  Ireland,  re- 
ceived the  royal  aflent,  June  20. 

The  F 'rench  took  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  Aug.  24.  . 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept,  1 3. 

Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
0£l.  8. 

Provifional  articles  of  peace  flgned  at  Paris  between  the  Britifli  and  American  commiffion- 
crs,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American  colonies  are  acknowledged  by  his  Britannic 
majefty  to  be  free,  fovereign,  and  independent  ftates,  Nov.  30. 
1.783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Jan.  20. 
The  order  of  St.  Patrick  inftituted,  Feb.  5. 

Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  deftroying  a  great  number  of  towns  and 

inhabitants,  Feb.  5,  7,  and  28th. 
Armiftice  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10. 
The  firft  air-balloon  let  off  in  Paris,  by  M.  Mongolfier,  Aug.  27. 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 

1 784  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  king  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  difmifling  the  coalition 

miniflry,  Jan.  1 6. 

The  gieat  feal  ftolen  from  the  lord  chancellor's  houfe  in  Great  Ormond-ftreet,  March 

24th.  ^  ^ 

The  ratification  of  the.peace  vnth  America  arrived,  April  7, 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 
The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a  grand  jubilee,  at  Weftminfter  Abbey, 

May  26.  .  " 

Proclamation  for  a  public  thafjkfgiving,  July  2. 

Mr.  Lunardi  afcended  in  a  baboon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  Moorfields,  the  firft  attempt 

of  the  kind  in  England,  Sept.  15. 
Afcended  at  Edinburgh. 

1785  Dr.  Seabury,  an  American  miffionary,  was  conftituted  blfliop  of  Connedllcut,  by  five  non- 

juring  Scotch  prelates,  Nov. 

1786  The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufe  of  torture  In  his  dominions.    Cardinal  Turlone, 

high  inquifitor  at  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  carriage  by  an  incenfed  mulr 
titude,  for  cruelty,  and  hung  on  a  gibbet  50  feet  high^ 
Commercial  treaty  figned  between  England  and  France,  Sept.  26. 

47 1 ,000!.  3  per  cent,  flock  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  HelTe,  for  Heffian  foldiers  loft  in  the 
American  war,  at  30I.  a  man,  Nov.  2  i. 

1786  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  ambafiador,  jJrefented'  Dr.  White,  of  Pennfylvania,  and  Dr.. 
Provoft  of  New  York,  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  confecrated  bifhops  for 
the  United  States.    They  were  confecrated- Feb.  4.  1787. 

J  7S7  Mr.  Burke,  at  die  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  flie  name  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, impeached  Warren  Haftings,  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  of  high  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours.  May  21.  *  . 

The  king,  by  letters-patent,  ere£l:ed  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be  the  bifhop,  Aug.  11. 

1788  In  the  early  part  of  Oftober,  the  firft  fymptoms  appear£d  of  a  fevere  diforder,  which  af- 

flidled  our  gracious  fovereign.  On  the  6th  of  November  they  were  very  alarming,  and; 
on  the  13d"!  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  recovery  Avas  ordered  by  the  privy  council.. 

1789  His  majefty  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  convalefcence,  Feb..  17,  and  to  be  free  from 

complaint,  Feb.  26. 

A -general  thankfgiving  for  the  king's  recovery,  who  attended  th.e  fervice  at  St.  Paul's,  with 

a  great  proceffion,  April  23. 
Revolution  in  France,  capture  of  the  Baftlle,  execution  of  the  governor,  &c.  July  14. 

1790  Grand  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  14. 

1791  On  the  14th  of  July,  in  confequence  of  fome  gentlemen  meeting  to  commemorate  the: 

Fiench  revolution,  in  Birmingham,  the  mob  arofe  and  committed  the  moft  daring  out- 
rages for  fome  days  on  the  'perfons  and  properties  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 

and 
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and  neighbourhood  ;  burning  and  dertroying  meeting-houfes,  private  dwellings,  &c. 
Peace  and  fecurity  were  at  length  reftored,  by  the  interpolition  of  the  mih'tary  power. 

1792  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  figned  between  the  Britifh,  and 

their  allies,  the  Nizam,  and  Mahrattas  on  the  one  part,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  other, 
by  which  he  ceded  on  half  of  his  territorial  poffeffions,  and  delivered  up  two  of  Iiis  fons 
to  lord  Cornwallis,  as  hoftages  for  the  fulfihnent  of  the  treaty. 
Guflavus  III.  king  of  Sweden,  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  confequence  of  being  aflafTin- 
ated  by  Ankerftroom. 

1793  January  21  ft.  Lewis  XVI.  after  having  received  innumerable  indignities  from  his  peo- 

ple, was  brought  to  the  fcafFold,  and  had  his  head  fevered  by  the  guillotine,  contrary  to 
the  exprefs  laws  of  the  new  conftitutlon,  which  had  declared  the  perfon  of  the  king  in- 
violable. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  lord  Grenville,  and  S.  Comte  Woronzow,  figned  a  convention  at 
London  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  eniprefs  of  Ruflia,  in  which  their 
majeflies  agreed  to  employ  their  refpedlive  forces  in  carrying  on  the  "  jufl  and  neceiTary 
war"  againft  France.  Treaties  alfo  were  entered  upon  with  the  king  of  Saixlinia,  and  the- 
prince  of  HefTe  CafTel. 

Tlie  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  on  die  i6th  of  Oftober,  was  condu£led  to  the  fpot,- 
where  Louis  had  previoufly  met  his  fate  ;  and  condudled  herfelf  during  her  laft  moments 
with  fortitude  and  eompofure,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

IVIeflrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  having  been  accufed  of  feditious  pracSfices,^  were  tried  in  the  high 
court  of  lufticiary  in  Scotland,  and  pronounced  guilty.  Their  fentence  was  tranfporta- 
tion  for  the  fpace  of  14  years  to  fuch  place  as  his  majefly  might  judge  proper. — ^They 
have  fince  failed  for  Botany  Bay. 

1794  On  die  ifl  of  June,  the  Britifh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral  earl  Howe,  obtained  a 

moft  iignal  vi£lory  over  that  of  the  French,  in  which  two  fhips  were  funk,  one  burntj^ 
and  iix  brought  into  Portfmouth  harbour. 

1795  In  confequence  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Holland,  the  princefs  of  Orange, 

the  hereditary  princefs  and  her  infant  fon,  ari-ivetl  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  1.9th  of  January  :' 
the  hereditary  prince  himfelf,  with  his  father  the  ftadtholder,  landed  at  Harwich  on  die  aoch. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  his  royal  highnefs,  George  Auguflus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  was 
married  to  her  ferene  highnefs,  princefs  Caroline  of  Brunfwick. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Haftings,  efq.  at  length  came  to  a  clofe  on  the  23rd  of  April,  when  the. 
lord  chancellor,  having  put  the  queftion  to  each  of  the  peers,  upon  die  fixteen  articles  of 
the  impeachment,  and  finding  that  a  very  great  majority  voted  for  his  acquittal,  informed 
the  prifoner  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  againft  him  by  the  houfe  o£ 
commons,  and  of  all  matters  contained  therein. 


MEN  OF  L  E  A  R.  N,I  N  G .  anb  G  E  N  I  U  S.. 

N.  B.  By  the  Dates  is  implied  the  time  $jJien  the  above  Writers  died ;  iut  when  that  Period  hap- 
fens  not  to  be  known,  the' Age  in  which  they  JlouriJIied  is  Jignified  by  fl.  The  names  z«. 
Italics  are  thofewho.  have,  given  the  beji  EngliJIi  Tranjlations,  exclujive  of  School-books^ 

Bef.  Chr.  ^ 

9°7  TTOMER,  the  firft  profane-writer ,. and  Greek  poet,  flourifhed.    Pope.  Cowper,. 

Hefiod,  the  Greek  poet,  fuppofed  to  live  near  the  dme  of  Homer,  Cooke... 
884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver.- 
600  Sappno,  the  Greek  lyric  poetels,  fl.  Fawkcs.. 
558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens 
556  iE^op,  the  firfi:  Greek  fabulift.-  Croxal. 
548  Tnaies,  the  firft  Greek  aflronomer  and  geographer. 

497  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  puilofophy  in  Greece.  Rowci- 
474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.    Fawkes.  Addijon,. 
456  iE^chylus,  the  firfl  Greek  tragic  poet.  Potter.. 
435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.-  Wejl^ 

413  Herodotu3>. 
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413  Heroclotus,  of  Greece,  the  firfl:  writer  of  profane  hiflory.     Uttlehiiry.    Beloe.  Lemprlere. 
407  Ariftcphanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.  White. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  traffic  poet.  JVoodhull. 
406  Soplibcies,  Ditto.    Franklin.  Totter. 

Confucius,  the  Chlnefe  phi  oibpher,  fl. 
403  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  in  Greece. 
391  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiftorian.    Smith.  Hobbes. 
361  f-iippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician.  Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 
359  Xenophon,  ditto,  and  hiftorian.    Smith.    Spelman.    AJIily.  Fielding, 
348  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Socrates.  Sydenham, 
340  Lyfias,  the  Greek  orator.  GlUies. 
336  Ifocrates,  the  Greek  orator.  Dlmfdale. 

332  Ariftotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato.  Hobbes. 

313  Deraofthenes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poifoned  himielf.    Leland.  Francis. 

288  Theophraftus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  fchoiar  of  Ariftotle.  Budget. 

285  Theocritus,  the  firft  Greek  paftoral  poet,  fl..  Fawkes. 

277  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl.    R.  Slmfon. 

270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philoiophy  In  Greece.  Dlgby, 

264  Zeno,  founder  of  the  ftolc  phllofophy  in  ditto. 

244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 

208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 

184  Piautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.  Thornton. 

159  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.    Colman.  Cooke. 

1 55  Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  ftoic  philofopher. 

124  Polybius  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorian.  Hampton.- 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.  Creech. 

44  Julius  Csefar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  commentator,  killed.  Duncan. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hiftorian,  fl.  Booth. 
Vitruvius,  the  Roman  Archltedl,  fl. 

43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death.    Guthrie.  Melmoih. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.  Rowe. 
34  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian.    Gordon.  Rofe. 
30  Dionylius  of  Halicarnafius,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Spelman. 
19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.     Dry  den.    Pitt.  Warton. 
II  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.    Grainger.  Dart. 
8  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  fatiric  poet.  Francis. 
Af.  C. 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Hay. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth. 

20  Celfus,  tne  Roman  philofopher  and  phyfician,  fl.  Grieve. 
25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phsedrus,  the  Roman  fabuiift.  Smart. 

45  P.iterculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Newcome. 
62  Perfius,  tne  Roman  fatiric  poet. 

64  Qumtus  Cui  lius,  a  Roman  hiftorian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fl.  "Dighy. 
Seneca,  ot  Sp.an,  the  philofopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.    U EJlrange 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.  Rowc. 

-  79  Piinv. the  el<!er,  tile  Roman  natural  hiftorian.  Holland. 

93  Jo;ephus,  the  JewiC.i  hiftorian.  Whljlon. 

94  Epictetus,  the  Greek  ftoic  philopner,  fl;    Mrs.  Carter. 

95  Qi'intilian.  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.  Guthrie. 

96  Statins,  the  Roman  epic  poet     Leivls.  ■ 

98  Lucius  Fl(.rus,  of  Spain,  -he  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 

99  Tai  lens,  the  Roman  liiftorian.     Gordon.  Murphy'. 
104  Mai  ri  ll  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  Hay. 

Valerius  Flaccus.  the  Pvoman  epic  poet. 

16  Pliny  rue  youn  yer,  hiftorical  letters.     Melmoth.  Orrery. 

17  Suctonins,  the  Pv.oaTm  hiftorian.  Hughes. 

19  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer.    Dryden.  Langhorne. 

128  Juvenal, 
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128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fntiric  poet.  Dryden. 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and  aftronomer,  fi; 

150  Juftiii,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  rl.  Turnbull. 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  fl.  Rooke. 

167  Jultin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeft  Ciirillian  author  after  the  apoftles. 

I  So  Lucian,  the  philologer,  and  iatirifl;."   Dlmfdalc.  Dryden.  Franklin, 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor  and  philofopher.    Collier,  ElphinJlBm. 
193  Galen,  the  Greek  philofopher  and  phyfician. 
200  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 
229  Dion  Caffius,  ot  Greece,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 
254  Origen,  a  Chrifiian  faiher  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  -\lexandria,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl.  Hart. 
258  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  fuftered  martyrdom-  MarJJial. 
273  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.  Smith, 
320  L  ictantius,  a  father  of  the  churcii,  fl. 

336  Arius,  a  prieft  oi  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  fe6l  of  Arians. 
342  Eufebius,  the  eccleftaftical  hiftorian  and  chronologer.  Hanmer, 
379  Bafil,  bilhop  of  Csefarea. 

389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  biiliop  of  Conftantinople. 

397  Ambrole,  biftiop  ot  Mdan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 

428,  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet  and  Platonic  philofopher.    Bellamy.  Preflon. 
529  Procopius  of  Cififarea,  the  hiftorian.  Holcroft. 

Here  ends  the  iiluftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or,  as  they  are  ftyled,  claflic  authors,  for  whom 
mankind  are  indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome,  thofe  two  great  theatres  of  human  glory  :  but  it 
\Yill  ever  be  regretted,  that  a  fmall  part  only  of  their  writings  have  come  to  our  hands.  This 
was  owmg  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  thole  fierce  illiterate  pagans,  who,  in  the  fifth  century, 
fubverred  he  Roman  empire,  and  in  which  pradices  they  were  joined  foon  after  by  the  Sara- 
cens, or  tollowers  of  Mahomet.  Conftantinople  alone  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  ; 
and  to  the  ^«w  literati  wlro  iheltered  themfelves  within  its  walls,  is  chiefly  owing  the  prefervation 
of  thofe  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  To  learnmg,  civility,  and  refinement,  fucceeded  worfe 
than  Gothic  ignorance — the  fuperftition  and  buffoonery  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Europe  there- 
fore produces  few  names  worthy  of  record  during  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years  ;  a  period,  which 
hiitorians,  with  great  propriety,  denominate  the  dark  or  Gothic  ages. 

The  invention  of  printing  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fixteenth  century,  from 
which  time  letters  continued  to  flourifh  in  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  England  ;  ^vith  the  cele- 
brated men  of  which  laft  country,  before  and  after  that  period,  we  fhall  conclude  this  table. 
A.  C. 

735  Bede,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland  ;  hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  6cc, 

901  King  Alfred;  hiftory,  philofophy,  and  poetry. 
1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Albans  ;  hiftory  of  England. 
1292  Roger  Bacon,  Sonierfetihire  ;  natural  philofophy. 
1308  John  Fordnn,  a  prieft  of  Merns-fhire;  hiftory  of  Scotland. 
1400  'Geoffrey  Chaucer,  London  ;  the  father  of  Engiifli  poetry. 
1402  John  Gower,  Wales  ;  the  poet. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London  ;  hiftory,  politics,  divinity. 
1552  John  Leland,  London;  lives  and  ..ntiquities. 
1568  Roger  Afcham,  Yorkfliire  ;  philology  and  polite  literature. 
1572  Reverend  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer  ;  hiftory  of  tne  church  of  Scotlan  l. 
1882  George   Buchanan,   Dumbartonf}iire  ;   hiftory  of  Scotland,   Pfalms    of  David,  poli« 
tics,  &c. 

1598  Edmund  Spenfer,  London;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1615-25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1616  William  Shakfpeare,  Stratford  ;  42  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland;  difcoverer  of  logarithms. 

1623  WiUiam  Camden,  London;  hiftory  and  antiquities. 

1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  London;  natural  philofophy  and  literature  in  general. 
1634  Lord  Chief  J  uftice  Coke,  Norfolk;  laws  of  England^ 

3  1638  Ben. 
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7638  Ben.  Jonfon,  London;  53 dramatic  pieces. 

1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Norfolk;  laws  and  antiquities. 

1654  John  Seldon,  Suflex  ;  antiquities  and  laws. 

1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent ;  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London;  mifcellaneous  poetry. 

1674  John  Milton,  London;  Paradife  Loft,  Regained,  and  various  other  pieces  in  verfe  and 

profe. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltfliire  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 

1675  James  Gregory,  Aberdeen;  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 

1677  Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  London;  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  fermons. 

1680  Samuel  Butler,  Worcefterfhire  ;  Hudibras,  a  burlefque  poem. 

1685  Thomas  Otway,  London;  10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks  ;  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cud  worth,  Somerfetfliire  ;  IntellecSlual  Syftem. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfln're ;  Hiftory  of  Phyfic. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;  11  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh  ;  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 
2691  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  ;  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  and  theology. 

Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee  ;  antiquities  and  laws  of  Scotland. 
1694  John  Tiliotfon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax;  254  fermons. 
1697  Sir  William  Temple,  London;  politics,  and  polite  literature. 

1701  John  Dryden,  Northamptonfliire  ;  27  tragedies  and  comedies,  fatiric  poems,  Virg. 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetfhire ;  philofophy,  government,  and  theology. 

1705  John  Ray,  Eflex  ;  botany,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity. 
2707  George  Farquhar,  I/ondonderry  ;  eight  comedies. 

I  7 13  Ant.  Alli.  Cdoper,  earl  of  Shaftell)ury  ;  charafteriftics. 

17  14  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  biO-vop  ofSalifbury;  hiftorv,  biography,  divinity,  Sec. 

17 18  Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonlhire;  feven  tragedies,  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Pharfalia. 

1719  Reverend  John  F'lamftead,  Derbyfhire;  mathematics,  and  aftronomy. 
Jofeph  Addifon,  Wiltftiire ;  Spectator,  Guardian,  poems,  politics. 
Dr.  Jon  Keil,  Edinburgh  ;  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 

1721  Matthew  Prior,  London;  poems  and  politics. 

1724  William  W^oUafton,  StafFordftiire  ;  Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 

1727  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lincolnfliire  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  aftronomy,  optics. 

J  729  Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  Norwich;  mathematics,  divinity,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin;  four  comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c. 

William  Congreve,  Staffordftiire;  feven  diaraatic  pieces. 
1732  John  Gay,  Exeter;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
1734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Merns-fhire;  medicine,  coins,  politics. 
1742  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  ;  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  Yorkftiire  ;  clafTical  learning,  criticifm. 

1744  Alexander  Pope,  London;  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 

1745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. 

1746  Colin  MLaurin,  Argyleftiire;  algebra,  View  of  Newton's  Philofophy.  ' 
1748  James  Thomfon,  Roxburghftiire  ;  Seafons,  and  other  poems,  five  tragedies. 

Reverend  Dr  Ifaac  Watts,  Southampton  ;  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,  hymns,  fermons,  Sec. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon,  Ayrfiiire;  Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy. 
J  750  Reverend  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  Yorkftiire;  Life  of  Cicero,  &c. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  mctaphyfics,  and  natural  philofophy. 
1751  Henry  St.  John,. lord  Bolingbroke,  Surry;  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  and  politics. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  Edinburgh  ;  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 
5754  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London;  on  poifons,  plague,  fmall  pox,  medicine,  precepts; 

Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetftiire ;  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  &c. 
^757  Colly  Cibber,  London;  25  tragedies  and  comedies. 
761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bifliop  of  London  ;  69  fermons,  Sec. 

Benjamin  Hoadly,  bilhop  of  \Vinchefter  ;  fermons  and  controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London  ;  Grandifbn,  Clarlfia,  Pamela.. 

Reverend  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancafliirc  ;  Anfwer  to  Deiftical  Writers. 
765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young  ;  .Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  3  tragedies. 
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765  Robert  Simpfon,  Glafgow;  conic  fe6lions,  Euclid,  ApoUonius. 

768  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne ;  45  fermons,  Sentimental  Journey,  Triflram  Shaudy. 

769  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnfliire  ;  harmonics  and  optics. 

770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  ;  Life  of  Erafmus,  Ecclehaftical  Hiftory,  and  fermons. 
Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  ;  poems. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollett,  Dumbartonihn  e  ;  Hiftory  of  England,  novels,  tranflatlons. 

771  Thomas  Grey,  profeflbr  of  modern  hiftory,  Cambridge;  poems. 

773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chefterlield  ;  letters. 
George  lord  Lyttelton,  Worcefterfliire  ;  Hiftory  of  England. 

774  Oliver  Goldfmith  ;  poems,  effays,  and  other  pieces, 

Zachary  Pearce,  bilhop  of  Rochefter  ;  Annotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  &c. 

775  Dr.  John  Hawkefworth  ;  effays. 

776  David  Hume,  Merfe  ;  Hiftory  of  England,  and  eflays. 
James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenfhire  ;  aflronomy. 

777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall ;  plays. 

779  David  Garfick,  Hereford  ;  plays,  &c. 

William  Warburton,  bifliop  of  Gloucefter  ;  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and  various  other 
works. 

780  Sir  William  Blackftone,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  London  ;  Commentaries 

on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Yorkfhire  ;  philofophy  and  medicine. 
James  Harris  ;  Hermes,  Philological  Inquiries,  and  Philofophical  Arrangement. 
782  Thomas  Newton,  biftiop  of  Briftol,  Litchfield;  Difcourfes  on  the  Prophecies,  and  other 
works. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  bart.  Roxboroughfhire  ;  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

Henry  Home,  lord  Kaims,  Scotland  ;  Elements  of  Criticifm,  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Man. 

[783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkfhire  ;  anatomy. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicot  ;  Hebrew  Bible,  &c. 
1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield;  Englifh  Di6lionary,  biography,   effays,  poetry.  Died 

Dec.  13,  aged  75. 
:785  William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat ;  poems  and  plays. 

Reverend  Richard  Burn,  LL.  D.  author  of  the  Juftice  of  Peace,  E^ccleftaftical  Law,  Sec. 
Died  Nov.  20. 

Richard  Glover,  efq.  Leonidas,  Medea,  Sec.    Died  Nov.  25. 
[786  Jonas  Hanway,  efq.  Travels,  mifcellanies.    Died  Sept.  5,  aged  74, 

1787  Dr.Robert  Lowth,  bifhop  of  London  ;  divinity  and  grammar.    Died  Nov.  3. 

Soame  Jenyns,  efq.  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  other  pieces.  Died 
Dec.  18. 

1788  James  Stuart,  efq.  celebrated  by  the  name  of  "  Athenian  Stuart."    Died  Feb,  i. 
Thomas  Gainfboroiigh,  efq.  the  celebrated  painter.    Died  Aug.  2. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  efq.  Englifh  Didionary,  works  on  education,  elocution,  &c.  Died 
Aug.  14. 

William  Julius  Mickle,  efq.  tranflator  of  the  Luftad.    Died  OcSt.  25, 

1789  Dr.  William  Cullen;  Practice  of  Pliyftc,  Materia  Medica,  &c.    Died  Feb.  5. 

3790  John  Howard,  efq.  Account  of  Prifons  and  Lazarettos,  &c.    Died  at  Cherfon,  in  Ruffia, 
Jan.  20. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  efq.  ele6lricity,  natural  philofophy,  mifcellanies.    Died  April  17, 
Dr.  Adam  Smith;  Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  mto  the  Wealth  of  Nations.    Died  April  17. 
Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D-  poet-laureat  ;  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry,  poems.  Died 
April  21. 

Reverend  Dr.  Rolfert  Henry,  Scotland  ;  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  written  on  a  new  plan. 
He  died  Nov.  24,  aged  72. 
1791  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Price,  Glamorganftiire  ;  on  Morals,  Providence,  Civil  Liberty,  An- 
nuities, Reverfionary  Payments,  Sermons,  &c.    Died  Feb.  19,  aged  68. 
Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock,   Annandale  ;  poems,  Confolations  from  natural  and  revealed  Re- 
ligion.   Died  July,  aged  70. 
2792  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  ;  Difcourfes  on  Paiurlng 
delivered  before  the  Academy.    He  died  Feb.  23,  aged  68. 
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1293  Reverend  Dr.  William  Robertfon,  principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  hlflorio- 
grapher  to  his  majefty  for  Scotland  ;  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Hiftory  of  the  reio-n  of  Charles 
the  Vth,  Hiftory  of  America,  and  Hiftorical  Dif(juifition  concerning  India.  He  died  June 
II,  aged  72. 

1794  Edward  Gibbon,  efq.  Surry;  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Died  Jan.  16. 

1795  Dr.  Alexander  Gerard  ;  Eflay  on  Tafte,  fernions.    Died  Feb.  22. 

Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  judges  of  India,  and  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  Society;  feveral 
law  trads,  tranflation  of  Ifaeus,  and  of  the  Moallakat,  or  feven  Arabian  poems,  and  ma- 
ny valuable  papers  in  the  Afiatic  Refearchcs, 
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ABBEVILLE,  the  caufe  of  the  flourifliing 
woollen  manufafture  at  that  town,  433 
Aberdeen,  city  of,  174 

—   ,  univerfity  of,  profeflbrs  in,  171,  note. 

Abyllinia,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  833. 
Provinces,  ibid.  Air  and  feafons,  ibid.  Qua- 
drupeds, ibid.  Hunting  the  elephant,  rhinoce- 
ros, &c.  defcribed,  833.  Birds,  ibid.  Infefts, 
834.  Vegetable  i^roduftions,  ibid.  Lakes,  835. 
Catarafls  of  the  Nile  defcribed,  ibid.  Sources 
of  the  Nile,  ibid.  Caufes  of  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  836  Cities  and  towns,  ibid.  Trade 
and  commerce,  837.    Religion,  838.  Hiftory, 

ibid. 

Academic  Fran9oife,  why  this  inftitution  did  not 
fufficiently  anfwer  its  purpofe,  427 
Academy  of  arts  and  fciences  (American),  efta- 
bliflied,  915 
Academy,  now  called  an  University,  eftablifhed 
at  Philadelphia,  925 
Acapulco,  nature  of  the  commerce  carried  on  at 
that  port,  995 
Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  805 
A<5ts  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  the  mode  of  paffing 
them,  263,  264 

Admiralty  Iflands,  1041 
Adrian's  palace  at  Athens,  remains  of,  659 
Adriatic  fea,  iflands  in  the,  67 
^tna,  mount,  637,  648 

Africa,  its  fituation  and  boundaries,  809.  Its 
rivers,  mountains,  and  capes,  810,  811.  Its 
local  advantages  and  difadvantages,  811.  Its 
ancient  flate,  811,  812.    Its  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Table  of  the  countries  contained  in  this  divifion 
of  the  globe,  8 1 3.    Principal  iflands,  ibid.  The 
country  fouthward  from  the  tropic  .of  Cancer  de- 
fcribed, 814 
African  iflands,  856 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  betweeii  Henry  V,  of  England 
and  the  French,  308 
Agra,  the  province  of,  739.    City  of  739,  746 
Agricola's  wall  in  Scotland,  175 
Aifne,  department  of  420 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  peace  concluded  there  between  the 
Englifln  and  the  French,  337.    Account  of  the 
baths  there,  495 
Alata,  the  great  catarad  of  the  Nile,  defcription 
of,  _  835 

Albert,  m.argrave  of  Brandenburg,  acquires  the 
fovereigiity  of  ducal  Pnjffia,  and  introduces  the 
Proteflant  religion,  526 
Alderney  ifland,  394 


Aleppo,  the  city  of,  676 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  invafion  of  India,  748 
Alexandria,  the  city  of,  in  Egypt,  ,  819 

Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England,  is  infefled  by 
the  piratical  invafions  of  the  Danes,  294.  His 
military  f uccefs  and  civil  inflitutions,  ibid. 
Algiers,  kingdom  of,  824.  Inhabitants  of,  826. 
City  of,  828.  Government  of,  830.  Mihtary 
ftrength  of,  ■      83  r 

Alhambra,  at  Granada,  in  Spain,  a  royal  palace, 
defcription  of,  592- 
Allegory  oriental,  curious  inftances  of,  775,  and  in 
the  note. 

Ali  Bey,  his  revolt  in  Egypt,  823 
Alk,  a  Norway  bird,  76 
AUier,  department  of,  420 
Almagro,  his  difputes  with  Pizarro,  on  fliaring  the 
plunder  of  Peru,  870.  His  expedition  to  Chili, 
871.  Is  killed  by  Pizarro,  872- 
Alps,  lower,  department  of,  420 

■  ,  upper,  department  of,  ibid. 

Altena,  in  Holftein,  95 
Altitude,  quadrant  of,  on  the  terrefirial  globe,  15 
Amazons,  river  of,  883 
Amber,  amount  of  the  revenue  received  from,  by 
the  king  of  PrulTia,  524, 
Amboyna,  defcription  of  that  ifland,  803 
America,  the  firft  difcovery  of,  by  Chrifl:opher 
Columbus,  864.    Conqueft  of  Mexico,  by  Cor- 
tez,  868.    Conqueft  of  Peru,  by  Pizarro,  871; 
Manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, 873.    Extent  and  boundaries  of  America, 
882.    Stupendous  mountnins,  883.    Lakes  and 
rivers,  ibid.    Produftions,  884.    How  parcelled 
out  among  European  colonies,  887,  Shocking 
cruelties  exercifed  on  the  original  inhabitants, 

958,  959. 

— — — ,  North,  firft  difcoveied  by  Sebaftian  Ca- 
bot, and  called  Newfoundland,  866,  884.  A 
colony  planted-  there  by  fir  Walter  Raleigli, 
ibid.  Contefl:  between  England  and  France  for 
the  fuperiority  there,  884,  8S5.  Suinr.iary  view 
of  the  fiiil  fettlements  of  Nortli  America,  886, 
Number  of  fquare  miles  contained  in  ,887.  De- 
fcription of  New  Britain,  889.  Of  Canada,  893. 
of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunfwick,  9JI.  Of 
New  England,  906.  Three  forts  of  government 
eftabliflied  there,  913.  Of  New  York,  91  Of 
New  Jerfey,  919.  Of  Pennfylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, 921.  ftJaryland,  926.  Virginia,  928. 
Carolina,  North  and  South,  with  Georgia,  931;. 

New  ftates  formed  in  North  America,   Vcr^ 

mont,  943.  Territory  N.  Weft  of  the  Ohio,  046, 
7  A  . a  Ken- 
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Kentucky,  94:7.  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio, 
949.  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  987. 
America,  North.  Difturbances  occafioned  by  an 
attempt  to  impofe  a  ftamp  duty  on  the  Britifti 
colonies,  345.  A  general  congrefs  aftembled-  at 
New  York,  ibid.  Riots  there  on  a  tax  being 
laid  on  tea,  349.  The  port  of  Boftsn  fhut  up, 
and  the  government  of  the  province  of  Maffa- 
chufetts  Bay  alcered,  350.  Non-importation 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Americans,  ibid. 
Petitions  and  addreffes,  351.  Begin  to  prepare 
for  taking  up  arms,  ibid.  Commencement  of 
hoftilities,  ibid.  AfTume  the  appellation  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  America,  35a.  Aftion  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  353.  Expedition  againft  Canada, 
354.  The  independency  of  the  Americans  de- 
clared, 356.  Are  aflifted  by  France,  and  an 
alliance  concluded  between  them,  357.  Georgia 
reduced  by  the  Eritifli  troops,  358.  A  clandef- 
tine  correfpondence  eftablifhed  between  Holland 
and  the  Americans,  362 
— ,  South.  The  grand  divifions  of,  887.  Ac 


count  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  991.  Old 
Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  992.  Terra  Firma, 
995.  Diftin£i;ions  ariling  from  mixture  of  bloodi 
among  the  inhabitants,  997.  Peru,  999.  Chili, 
1003.    Paraguay,  1004.    Brafil,  1013 

American  philofophical  fociety,  at  Philadelphia, 
account  of  the,  925 

Amphiftyon  unites  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece  in 
one  fyftem  of  policy,  41 

Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  now  called  Colifleo,  ereft- 
ed  by  Vefpafian,  630 

Amfterdam,  account  of  the  ftadthoufe  there,  471. 
Number  of  inhabitants,  ibid.  Its  advantages 
and  defe£ls,  472.    Account  of  the  bank  of,  474 

Andalufia,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief 
towns,  ^8t 

Andaman  iflands,  806 

Andes,  or  Cordilleras  mountains,  their  amazing  ex- 
tent and  height,  883 

Andre,  major,  taken  and  hanged  by  the  Americans, 

359 

Andrew's,  Saint,  profeflqrfhips  in  that  univerfity, 

171,  note. 

Anglefey,  388,  7iote. 

Anglo-Saxons,  hiflory  of  the,  292.     Are  infeflied 
by  the  piratical  invafions  of  the  Danes,  293.  A 
charafter  of  the,  29^ 
Anguilla  ifland,  977 
Animals  of  Arabia,  796.    Remarks  on  thofe  of 
America,  compared  with  thofe  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  890.    Of  New  Britain,  889.  Of 
Canada,  895.     Of  New  England,  908.  -  Of 
Virginia,  931.    Of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  939.     Of  Terra  Firma  in  South 
America,  997.  Of  Peru,  100.  Of  Paraguay,  1005. 
Anjou,  Philip  duke  of,  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  by  Lewis  XIV.  606 
Annaboa  ifland,  "  859 

Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  902 
Anne,  queen  of  England,  the  ftate  of  literature  and 
the  arts  during  her  reign,  215.  Her  great  fuc- 
cefles  in  the  war  againfl:  France,  331.  The 
events  of  her  reign  influenced  by  the  fludluations 
of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  ibid. 


Anne,  duchefs  of  Courland,  grand-daughter  of 
Peter  I.  placed  on  the  throne  of  Ruiiia,  144. 
Appoints  John,  fon  of  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  her  heir,  ibid. 

Anfon,  admiral,  his  return  from  the  South  Seas,. 

Antigua,  its  fituation,  productions,  and  inhabitants, 

976 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  his  unfuccefsful  war 
againft  the  Romans,  51 

Antiquities,  Roman,  remains  of,  in  Italy,  630 

Antwerp,  tlie  commerce  of  that  city  how  ruined  by 
the  Dutch,  480 

Apollo,  remains  of  his  temple  at  Mount  Parnaflus, 

659 

Aqueduft,  Trajan's,  at  Segovia,  fome  account  of, 

592 

Arabia,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  794. 
Its  divifions  and  chief  towns,  795.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  ibid,    Mountains,  rivers,  climate, 
foil,  produce,  and  animals,  ibid.    The  inhabit- 
ants, their  manners  and  cuftoms,  796.  Their 
religion,  learning,  and  language,  ibid.  Cities, 
curiofities,  and  arts,  798.    Government,  ibid. 
Hiftory  of  Arabia,  799 
Arabian  poem,  an,  797 
Aranjuez,  the  palace  and  park  there  defcribed,  594 
Archangel,  the  town  and  port  of,  137 
Archipelago,  Grecian,  a  lift  of  the  iflands  compof- 
ing  the,  67.    Account  of,  663,  667 

Northern,  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians, 

1024 

Archon,  hiftorical  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
office  at  Athens,  43 
Arcot,  Nabob  of,  his  dominions,  779 
Ardeche,  department  of,  420 
Ardennes,  department  of,  ibid. 
Argonauts,  the  expedition  of  the,  to  Colchis,  ex- 
plained, 41 
Army  of  Great  Britain,  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the,  283.    Daily  pay  of  every  rank  in  the, 

284 

Anatto,  a  vegetable  production  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, _  . .  957 

Arnold,  the  American  colonel,  his  expedition  a- 
gainft  the  city  of  Quebec,  354.  Deferts  the 
Americans,  and  enters  into  the  Britifli  fervice, 

359 

Arracan,  kingdom  of,  731 
Arragon,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns, 

580 

Arriege,  department  of,  420 
Arts,  the  revival  of,  after  the  general  deluge,  ac- 
counted for,  38,  39 
Afcenfion  ifland,  858 
Afia,  a  general  view  of  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
667.    Brief  hiftory  of,  668.    The  principal  re- 
gions into  which  it  is  divided,  66g 
Afiatic  and  European  manners  diftinguifhed,  770 
Aflyria,     .  .677 
Aftracan,  its  climate  and  produce,           697,  698 
Aftronomy  and   geography,  their  diftinClion,  i. 
The  difcoveries  m.ade  in,  by  analogical  reafoning^ 
5,  6.    Review  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of,      7,  8. 
Afturia,  in  Spain,  its  fubd^fions  and  chief  towns, 

579 
Atabalipa, 
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Atabah'pn,  inca  of  Feni,  cruelly  feifed  and  put  to 
death  by  Pizarro,  871 
Athens,  when  and  by  whom  founded,  40.  Re- 
view of  the  ancient  hiftory  of,  40,  41,    The  ex- 
ifting  antiquities  of,  659 
Athos,  Mount,  -  659 

Atlas,  Mount,  811 
Atterbury  (Dr.),  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  baniflied, 

333 

Aube,  department  of,  420 
Audiences,  the  nature  of  thofe  tribunals  in  Spanifii 

America,  994 
Augufta,  the  town  of,  in  Georgia,  942 
Augufline,  St.  in  Eaft  Florida,  989 
Auguftus,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  how  he  obtained  the 

crown  of  Poland,  553 
Aulic  council  of  the  German  empire,  an  account 

of  the,  508 
Auzengzebe  the  real  founder  and  legiflator  of  the 

Indoftan  empire,  749 
Auftin,  the  monk,  his  arrival  in  Britain  to  convert 

the  Saxons,  292 
Auftria,  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of,  in  Italy, 

621 

•  ,  circle  of,  its  divifion  into  provinces,  493 

Auftrian  Netherlands.    See  Netherlands. 


Ava,  kingdom  of,  731 

Avieron,  department  of,  420 

Axum,  the  ruins  of,  defcribed,  837 

Azem,  kingdom  of,  731 

Azores,  or  Wellern  Iflands,  861.  Situation  and 

extent,  ibid.    Produftions,  86a 


B. 


B 


ABA,  a  Ruffian  bird, 
Babelmandel  ifland, 
rafter, 


its  fituatlon  and 


692 
cha- 
856 


Bacon,  Roger,  his  extraordinary  learning  for  the 


age  he  lived  in, 
Baden,  account  of  the  Swifs  diet  there, 
Bagdad,  the  city  of. 
Bagnios,  eaftern, 

Bahama  Iflands  firft  difcovered,  864. 


213 

576 
677 

Defcribed, 
985 

674 


Bahia,  the  capital  of  Brafil,  defcribed, 
Balbec,  the  ruins  of, 

Baliol,  John,  account  of  his  conteft  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  187,  188 

Baltic  fea,  iflands  in  the,  67 
Baltimore,   lord,  fettles  Maryland  with  Roman 
catholics,  927 
Banda  iflands,  and  their  produce,  804 
Bank  of  England,  an  hiftorical  account  of,  249. 
Its  government,  250.    Of  Amfterdam,  its  great 
fuppofed  wealth,  474 
Banks,  Sir  Jofeph,  838,  840,  979 

Bannock-bui-n,  battle  of,  between  the  Scots  and 
Englifh,  189 
Banyan-tree,  in  India,  its  vafi:  extent  defcribed, 

763 

Baptifts,  in  England,  their  diftinguifhing  tenets, 

210 

Barbadoes,  its  fituation  and  extent,  974.  Great 
population  and  produce  of,  975 
Barbarv,  account  of  the  ftates  o^'  824.  Climate, 


foil,  and  produftions,  ibid.    Inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  cufloms,  825.    Their  drels,  reli- 
gion, and  language,  826,  837.    Antiquities  and 
curiofities,  ibid.   Cities  and  buildings,  827,  828. 
Manufailures  and  commerce;  829.    Why  Euro- 
pean flates  fubmit  to  the  Barbary  piracies,  830. 
Coni'litution  and  government  of,  ibid.  Reve- 
nues, ibid.    Military  ftrength,  831.    Hiitory  of 
Barbary,  ibid. 
Barbuda,  ifland  of,  977 
Barcelona,  city  of,  596 
Bards,  ancient  Welch,   fome  account  of,  386. 

MafTacred  by  Edward  I.  390 
Bark,  Jefuits',  where  produced,  looo 
Baronet,  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  degree  of 
nobility  in  England,  289 
Bartholomew,  Saint,  ifland  of,  10 19 

-   's  (St.)  day,  maflacre  of  the. French 

proteflants  on,  439 
Bafaltes,  pillars  of,  in  Iceland,  73.    In  StafFa,  156. 

In  Ireland,  406 
Bafil,  the  city  and  univerfity  of,  571 
Baflas  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  their  ufual  treatment 
by  the  grand  feignior,  681 
Baflile,  a  ftate-prifon  in  Paris,  demolifhed,  4<|'o 
Batavia,  the  fplendor  of  the  Dutch  government 
there,  472,  473 

Bath,  the  city  of,  232 

 ,  order  of,  288 

Bavaria,  circle  of,  its  divifion  into  provinces,  493 
Bears  of  Norway,  76 
Beaver  of  North  America,  defcription  of  the,  895 
Beauty,  male  and  female,  Chinefe  ideas  of,  703 
Becket,  Thomas  a,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  a 
haughty  afTerter  of  ecclefiaftical  power,  murdered 
at  the  altar,  298 
Bede,  his  account  of  the  antiquity  of  Irifh  litera- 
ture, 404 
Beetel,  in  univerfal  ufe  in  India,  765  , 

Belgic  Ga\il  of  the  Romans,  hiftory  of,  480 
Bell,  the  great  one  at  Mofcow,  its  dimenfions  and 

weight,  136  ■ 

Belleifle,  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  French,  341 
Beluga,  a  filh  of  the  fturgeon  kind,  defcribed,  125  - 
Benares,  city  of,  745 
Bengal,  provinces  of,  ibid. 
Bennington,  the  capital  of  the  flate  of  Vermont, 
in  America,  945 
Berar  Mahrattas,  their  territories,  781 
Berlin,  city  of  504 
Bermudas  ifiands  defcribed,  984 
Bern,  city  of,  573,  574 

Bilboa,  city  of,  596 


Birmingham,  riots  at, 


Bifcay,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns, 

579 

Bif^.-opricks  in  England,  a  lifl  of,  with  their  reve- 
nues  as  in  the  king's  books,  208,  Account  of 
thofe  fecularifed  in  Germany,  499 

Blackfriaps  bridge,  at  London,  224 

Blanc,  Mount,  its  amazing  height  computed,  564. 
Journey  to  its  fummit,  56.; 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  count  Tallard,  331 

Bligh,  Capt.  carries  the  bread-fruit- tree  from  Ota- 
heite  to  the  Weft  Indies.  , 

Boccace, 
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5^o 
6qS 
1032 
645 
773 


Bocoace.  a  t.;/-'.ra6ter  of  his  novels,  629 
Bohae,  account  of  the,  "  539 
Bohemia,  its  fituatioo,  boundaries,  and  extent,  528. 
Its  divifions,  ibid.    Soil,  air,  mouiitains  End  ri- 
vers, metals  and  minerals,  inhabitants,  529.  Re- 
ligion, ibid.    Bifliopricks  and  cities,  ibid, 
vernment  and  hiftory, 
Bol^haria,  city  of, 
Bolabola  ifiand, 

Bologna,  tlie  city  and  government  of, 
Bombay  ifland,  account  of, 

Borirthenes,  the  courfc  of  that  river  defcribed,  125 

Borneo,  its  produce  and  inhabitants,  804 

JBofcawen,  admiral,  defeats  the  French  intended  in- 
vafion  of  Great  Britain,  340 
-Bofton,  in  New  England,  riotous  .afls  of  violence 
iqommitted  there  on  account  of  a  tax  laid  on  tea, 
349.  The  port  of,  Hmt  up  by  a  Britilh  law, 
ibid.  General  Gage  invefted  there  by  th  Ame- 
ricans, 352.  Is  quitted  by  the  Britiili  troo,>.s,  and 
taken  polleflion  oi  by  general  Wailningion,'  355. 
Tiie  town  defcribed,  gio 

Bofworth,"  the  batlle  of,  between  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond,  ana  Richard  III.  312 

Botany  Bay.    ^  ee  Holland,  Kevv. 

Bound-hedge,  in  India,  755,  note. 

Bonquetin  defcribed,  -566 

Bourbon  ifland,  its  climate  and  produce,  857 

Boyne,  battle  of,  between  William  III.  and  James  . 
II.  _  329 

Braddock,  general,  his  unfortunat^.^expedition  to 
North  America,  338 

Braganza,  John,  duke  of,  placed  on  the  throne  of 
.Portugal,  617 

Brahe,Tycho,  account  of  his  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  8 

.Brahl,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries, 
1013.  Seas,  bays,  harbours,  and  capes,  ibid. 
Climate,  foil,  and  prcdudions,  1014.  Inhabit- 
ants, manners,  and  cuftoms,  ibid.  Trade,  and 
chief  towns,  10.5.  Rtiigion,  1016.  Hiftory 
and  government  of. 

Bread-fruit-tree  expedition, 

Bredau,  city  of, 

Breft,  city  of, 

Bridoe,  a  fublime  natural  one  in  Virginia, 
Brift  'l,  city  of, 

Britain,  New,  in  North  America,  its  fituation,  ex- 
tent, and  boundaries,  889.  Mountains,  ibja.  Ri- 
■  vers,  bay  ,  ftraits,  and  capes,  ibid.  Soil  and  pro- 
ducC;  ibid.  Animals,  ibid.  Perfons  and  habits  of 
the  native  Americans,  890.  Difcovery  and  com- 
merce, ibid.  Account  of  voyages  for  difcov.ry 
of  a  north-weft  pafiage,  891.  Trade  of  the  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  company,  892 

—         ,  —  ,  in  the  Southern  ocean,  -  1041 

Britifn  Mufeum,  at  London,  and  its  valuable  con- 
tents, 228,  note. 

.   poffefiions  in  India,  778 

'  Britons,  ancient,  Julius  Cffifar's  account  of  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  290.  Their  fituation  un- 
der ti  e  Roman  government,  ibid."  Their  difirefs 
when  deferted  by  the  t.omans,  291.  re  ful/jeft- 
cd  by  the  Saxons,  ibid.  State  of  literatuie  at 
this  time,  ibid.  When  converted  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  292.    See  Anglo-Siuons. 


Bruce,  Robert,  his  conteft  for  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, 187 

■  —  ,   ,  the  fon,  defeats  the  Englifh  at  Ban- 
nock-burn, 189 

■—  ,  Edward,  invades  Ireland,  and  is  crowned 

king,  _     ^  413 

Bruges  the  centre  of  communication  between  the 
i  anfeatic  merchants  and  the  Lombards,  57 

Brumma,  tl  e  legiflator  of  the  Gentoos,  his  religious 

715 
901 

985 
1005 
Of  A- 
896 
428 
820 
844 
588 


ibid. 

979 
503 
43a 
932 
231 


doftrines, 
Brunfwick,  New, 
Buccaneers  of  America, 
Buenos  Ayres,  town  of,  in  Paraguay, 
Buffalo  of  Abyffinia,  account  ot  tiie,  83a 
merica, 

Buffon,  the  natural  hiftorian,  his  charafter, 
Bulac, 

Bulam,  fettlement  of,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
Bull  feafis,  in  Spain, 

Bunker's  Hill,  engagement  there  between  the  Britifh 
forces  and  Americans,  3^3 

Buigoyne,  general,  narrative  of  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition from  Canada,  3^6,  357 

Bute,  earl  of,  appointed  Britifti  fecretary  of  ftate, 
342.    Religns  his  office, 

Byng,  the  Britifli  admiral,  fliot  for  milbehaviour, 

33^? 


CABOT,  Sebaftian,  the  difcoverer  of  North 
America,  for  Henry  VII.  of  England,  866 
Cade,  Jack,  his  Kentifli  infurre£tion,  309 
Cadiz,  and  its  harbour,  defcriptiun  of, 
Cx'far,  Julius,  52.    His  firit  invafion  of  Britain, 
and  account  of  the  natives,  ago 
CaKraria,  its  boundaries  and  extent,  849 
C  gdari,  ti  e  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  649 
Cairo,  the  capital  oi  Egypt,  820 
Calais  taken  from  the  Englifli  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
\  1  316 
— '  j^traits,  department  of,  420 
CatiVanCes,  a  fpecies  01  pea,  970 
Calcutta,  01  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  account  of 
the  Englifti  factory  and  civil  government  there, 
744."  Cn.el  treatment  of  the  Englifli  there,  by 
Suryah  Dowia,  74^ 
Caledonia,  ^jlew,  1035 
C'alifoinia,  991,    See  Mexico,  New. 
Call  ,0,  a  port-town  in  Peru,  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, 

Calmar,  the  union  of,  formed  by  Margaret,  queen 
of  Denmark,  go 
Calvados,  department  of,  4^0 
Calvin,  John,  the  leformer,  fome  account  of,  4gg, 

note. 

Cam.bodia,  and  its  inhabitants,  7^2 
Can)bricks,  the  chief  article  of  commerce  at  Cam- 

b^y?       .  480 

Cambridge  univerlity,  its  colleges  and  other  public 
buildings,  21  is,  219 

—  .^^ —  .       J  in  New  England,  gio 
Camden,  bis  account  of  the  antiquity  ot  Irifli  lite- 
»    rature,  ^04 
Camelion  of  Egypt,  g  j  ^ 

Camels, 


I 
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Camels,  in  what  refpe(?ts  well  fuited  to  the  Arabian 
del'erts,  763.    How  taught  to  dance  in  Egypt, 

■796 

Campsgna  di  Roma,  prefent  flate  of,  644 
Canada,  its  lituation,  e\tent,  and  boundaries,  893. 
Air,  climate,  foil,  and  produce,  ibid.  -Timber 
and  plants,  ibid.  Metals  and  minerals,  894.  Its 
rivers  and  lakes,  ibid.  Animals,  895.  Quadru- 
peds, ibid.    Birds,  8y6.    Fifli,  897.  Inhabit- 
ants, and  principal  towns,  898.   Trois  Rivieres, 
ibid.   Montreal,  899.   Government  of  the  pro- 
vince, ibid.    1  rade  and  commerce,  ibid.  The 
quiet  of  the  province  often  diflurbed  by  the  ca- 
pricious inroads  of  the  Indians,  900.  See  Quebec. 
Canal  of  Languedoc,  its  intention,  433.    Of  Ca- 
lais, ibid.    Of  Orleans,  ibid. 
Canals  in  Holl.uid,  the  advantages  of,  472.  In 
China,  extraordinary  fize  and  length  of,  700 
Canary  Iflands,  account  of,  860 
Cancer,  the  tropic  of,  12 
Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  666 
Cannibals,  the  exiftence  of,  confirmed,  103 1,  note. 
Canoes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  how  made, 

893 

Canara  famous  for  its  produce  of  rice,  774 
Cantal,  department  of,  420 
Canton  the  greateft  fea-port  in  China,  708 
Cape  Breton,  ifland  of,  98 1 

—  Francois,  1008 
— —  Verd  iflands,  859 
Caprea,  the  voluptuous  retreat  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius, defcription  of,  649 
Capricorn,  the  tropic  of,  12 
Cardinal  points,  35 
Caribbee  Indians,  978.  Ill  treated  by  the  Englifli 
planters,  979 
Carnatic,  account  of  that  country,  769,  779 

Carolina,  North  and  South,  with  Georgia,  their 
lituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  935.  Diftri£fs 
and  counties  of  North  Carolina,  ibid.  Of  South 
Carolina,  936.  Counties  and  principal  towns 
of  Georgia,  937.  Rivers,  ibid.  Seas,  bays,  and 
capes,  ibid.  Climate  and  air,  ibid.  Soil,  pro- 
duce, and  face  of  the  country,  938.  Animals,  ibid. 
Mode  of  cultivating  rice,  959.  Hiftory,  govern- 
ment, population,  chief  towns,  and  commerce, 
940.  Georgia,  940,  943.  Charlefton,  941 
Carpathian  mountains,  in  Hungary,  '  •  <  .  532 
Carpenters,  Indian,  their  fmall  numbet'  of  tools, 

*  766,  note. 

Carrickfergus,  defcent  of  the  French  p^atifan  Thu- 

rot  there,  ,  .  34^ 

Carteret,  captain,  fummary  of  his  fotrfhern  difco- 

veries,  1028,  wo/?. 

Carthage,  brief  review  of  the  hiftory  of  that  ftate, 

49.    Remains  of,  '  827 

Carthagena,  a  city  in  Spain,  defcription  of,  596 

.   harbour  in  South  America,  998 

Cafhna,  fome  account  of,  843 
Cafimir,  John,  king  of  Poland,  abdicates  his  throne, 

and  turns  abbot,  ^S^' 
Caffia  tree,  805 
Caffimere,  the  province  and  city  of,  740 
Caftile,  Old  and  New,  in  Spain,  their  fubdivifi 01^,3 

and  chief  towns,  5  79 


Catacombs  of  Egypt,  817 
Catalonia,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  tov.'i,s, 

Catsraifl  of  the  Gutpurba  river,  759 

 Niagara,     ,  894 

Catharine  I.  mounts  the  Ruffian  throne,  i-;.^ 

•   II.  emprefs  of  RuiMa,  dtpofes  her  hiif- 

band  Peter  III.  145.  Enters  into  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  ibid.  Her  great  talents  and  [)rofpcr- 
ous  adniiniftration,  151 
Catholics,  Englifii,  their  general  character,  212 
Cattack,  city,  748 
Caxton,  William,  the  firfl:  Engliftt  printer,  311 
Cayenne,  or  Equiiioftial  France,  defcribed,  1017 

 pepper,  great  export  of,  from  Peru,  1000 

Celebes.    See  RlacalTar. 

Ceram,  a  fpice  iiland,  804 
Cerigo,  the  ancient  Cytherea,  665 
Cervantes,  his  literary  charadier,  and  unfortunate 
life,  590 
Ceuta,  in  Barbary,  829 
Ceylon,  its  produce  and  inhabitants,  806,  8:7 
Cham.ois,  the,  defcribed,  566 
Champ  de  Mars,  grand  confederation  celebrated  in, 

453 

Chandenagore,  its  ftrength  when  taken  by  colonel 
Clive,  747 
Channel,  department  of  the,  420 
Charente,  lower,  department  of,  ibid. 
Charities,  public,  the  munificence  of,  in  England, 

204 

—  ,  undiftinguifhed,  bad  efF-dts  of,  in  Spain, 

;    .  5&9 

Charlemagne,  his  empire  difmembered  foon  after 
his  death,  5  i  3,  652 

Charles  I.  of  England,  his  patronage  of  the  polite 
arts,  214.  His  arbitrary  impolition  of  taxes,  and 

""'"-quarrel  with  his  p»j"liament,  320.  Finally  de- 
feated at  Nafebyj  322.  Is  triedand  executed,  323. 
His  charafter,  ibid. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  his  reign  efteemed  an  Au- 
guftan  age  for  literature  and  arts,  215.  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  Scots  as  their  king,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  323.  His  reftoration  in  England, 
325.  The  firft  afts  of  his  reign,  ibid.  His  ex- 
travagancies and  dillreffes,  ibid.  His  death  and 
,  charafter,  327.  Attempted  to  introdi»ce  the 
Polifli  drefs  into  England,  543 

 V.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of 

Spain,  general  view  of  his  reign,  514.  His  re- 
tirement, 605 

•   VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  troubieforae 

reign,  _  516 

  VIT.  (eleftor  of  Bavaria)  fucceeds  to  the 

empire  of  Germany,  ibid. 

— —  IX.  king  of  France,  afOfts  at  the  maiTacre 
of  the  Proteftants  at  Paris,  439 

-  X.  king  of  Sv/eden,  fucceeds  to  that  crown 

upon  the  depofition  of  his  brother  J  ohn,      1 12 

.   XI.  king  of  Sweden,  fucceeds  his  father 

while  a  minor.  1 1 3 

.  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  fummary  of  his 

exploits,  114.    Ilis  Death,  ibid. 
Charlefton,  South  Carolina,  941.    Taken  by  the 
king's  troops,  94^ 

Charlotte'; 


INDEX. 


Cii*<ar!<itte'3  Jflaiid,         ,  1028,  note. 

Cliatbam,  Pitt,  earl  of,  his  declared  opinion  of 
America^  meafures,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  351 
Clier*,  department  of,  4^° 
Che^l^hiiiy  calUe,  in  Glamorganfliire,  its  remains^ 

Chefter,  city  of,  232 
Chili,  in  South  America,  its  fituatlon,  extent,  and 
bounda;ries,  1003.    Its  divifions,  provinces,  and 
chief  towns,  ibid.    Climate,  foil,  and  produce, 
ibid.    Inhabitants,  and  commerce,  ibid. 
Chiloe  ifland,  in  the  South  Seas,  _  1012 

China,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  699. 
Its  divifions  and  provinces,  699,  700.  States  tri- 
butary to  China,  ibid.  Its  name,  mountains, 
rivers,  bays,  and  canals,  ibid.  Forefls,  701. 
Climate,  foil,  and  produce,  ibid.  Metals  and 
minerals,  702.  The  inhabitants,  their  manners, 
andcuftoms,  702,  703.  Drefs,  ibid.  Marriages 
and  funerals,  704.'  Language,  ibid.  Genius 
and  learning,  705.  Antiquities  and  curiofities, 
70.6.  Chief  cities,  707.  Trade  and  Manufac- 
tures, 708.  Conftitution,  and  government,  709. 
Religion,  710.  Public  road's,  ibid.  Revenues, 
and  military  ftrength,  711.    Hiftory  of  China, 

ibid. 

Chinefe  emperor's  prefents  to  his  Britannic  majef- 
ty,  714 
Chios  ifland,  and  its  inhabitants,  664 
Chriftian  II.  king  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  his 
barbarous  fcheme  to  render  himfelf  abfolute, 

1 1 1 

—  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  chofen  head  of 

the  Proteftant  league  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 

90 

J,,         — V.  accedes  to  the  crown  of  Denmark, 

ibid. 

 VI.  fucceeds  his  father,  91.  Tranfac- 

tions  during  his  reign,  91?  9^ 

>   VII.  king  of  Denmark,  milled  by  the  ar- 

tifice of  his  mother  in  law,  92 
Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  her  charafter,  i  13 
Chriftopher's  (St.)  its  fituation,  produftions,  and 
irihabitants,  975 
Chronological  table  of  events,  difcoveries,  and 
learned  men,  i°77 
Chronology,  remarks  on  that  of  China,  -71 1 

Church  of  England,  its  government  and  diftinguifli- 
ing  chara<51ers,  208.  The  convocation,  why  not 
permitted  to  fit,  209 
Churchill  river,  891 
Cicifteos,  in  Italy,  the  Tories  of,  fuppofed  to  be 
exaggerated,  625 
Cinnamon  tree,  807 
CircaflSa,  women  the  ftaple  commodity  of  that 
country,  693.    Government,  697 
Circuits  of  the  judges  in  England,  table  of  the, 
:  194.    In  Wales,       ,  196 
Cities  of  England,  231,  232.    The  civil  govern- 
ment of,  in  Great  Britain,  270 
Civil  lift  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  "the  nature  and 
amount  of,  282 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  8  8 

Cjimates,  the  feveral  diftpdlions  of,  explained,  1 3. 
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Clive,  colonel,  his  fuccefsful  operations  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  338 

Clofterfeven,  convention  of,  between  the  French 
and  the  Engllfii,  339 

Clove  Iflands,  803 

Clovis,  the  firfl:  Chriftian  monarch  of  the  Franks, 

.  437 
Cochin  China,  and  )ts  inhabitants,  733 

Cochineal,  the  nature  and  ufes  of,  explained,  993 
Cocoa  trees,  various  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied 
in  India,   762.     Great  profit  made  from,  in 
South  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,    957,  993 
Cod  fifliery,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  981 
Coffee,  the  foil  moft  proper  for,  957 
Colbert  the  father  of  French  commerce  and  manu- 
faftures,  432.    Succeeds  cardinal  Mazarine  as 
prime  minifter.  441 
Cold,  obfervations  on,  3,9 
Colilieo  of  Vefpafian  and  Domitian,  a  charadler  of, 
with  an  account  of  its  prefent  condition,  630 
Colonies,  Britifli,  in  America,  the  three  forts  of  go- 
vernment there  diftinguiftied,  913 
Columbkill,  St.  one  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scot- 
land, remains  of  antiquity  there, 
Columbus,  Chriftopher,  his  expedition  for  the  dif,- 
covery  of  a  new  track  to  India,  57,  863.  Dif- 
covers  the  Bahama  iflands,  864.  .  Hifpaniola, 
ibid.    His  fecond.  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
865.    His  third  voyage,  ibid.    His  defcriptior* 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
954.    His  ill  treatment,  and  death,  866 
Colures,  what,  9.    Solftitial  arid  equinodlial  diftin- 
guifliedj,  12 
Comets,  their  relation  to  our  folar  fyftem,  how 
proved,  4.    The  do£trine  of,  and  their  number, 

ibid. 

Commerce,  ancient,  enquiry  into  the  nature  of, 
3S,  39.  The  various  caufes  that  contributed  to 
the  revival  of,  56 

Comora  iflands,  856 

Concord,  American  ftores  deftroyed  there,  by  the 
Britifli  troops,  3^1 

Congrefs,  the  North  American,  the  firft  formation 
and  aflemblingof,  345.  Enter  into  a  non-import- 
ation agreement,  350.  Petitions  and  addreffes, 
ibid.  Appoint  general  Wafliington  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  forces,  353. 
Declare  the  independency  of  the  American  ftates, 

355 

Ccnnaught,  province  of,  in  Ireland,  its  divifion  into 
counties,  and  its  chief  towns,  306 

Connefticut,  in  New  England,  chara£ler  and  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  909 

Conquefts,  the  natural  confequences  of,  pqinced 
out,  ^6, 

Conftable,  the  nature  of  that  oiiice  in  England, 

270 

Conftantina,  in  Barbary,  829 
Conftantinop'e,  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
m:^ved  to  that  city,  55.  The  good  confequences 
of  its  efcaping  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, 56.  Defcription  oi,  660.  Its  prefent  in- 
habitants, 661.  Its  happy  fituation,  680 
,  Conftellations,  by  whom  firft  invented,  and  their 
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number. 
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Confuls, 
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Confuls,  inftitution  of  their  office  at  Rome,  49 
Continent,  defined,  27 
Convocation  of  the  Englifh  clergy,  why  not  permit- 
ted to  fit,  209 
Cook,  captain,  his  account  of  the  ifland  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  its  inhabitants,  1029.   Of  the  Friendly 
Iflands,  1032.    Summary  view  of  his  fouthern 
difcoveries,  1041,  1042.   His  death,  1042.  His 
character,  1042,  1043. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  82.  Curiofi- 
ties  in  the  royal  mufeum  there,  84 
Copernicus  was  the  reviver  of  the  Pythagorean 
aftronomy,  7 
Copper  Ifland,  1024 
Copper-m.ine  river,  891 
Coptes  of  Egypt,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  816 
Coreze,  department  of,  420 
Corinth,  the  ifthmus  of,  659 
Cork,  the  city  of,  in  Ireland,  408 
Corneille,  the  tragic  poet,  his  charafter,  427 
Coromandel,  coaft  of,  its  provinces  and  chief  towns. 

Coroner,  the  nature  of  that  office  m  England,  269 
Corporations,  the  motives  to  the  eftablifliment  of, 

...  S6 

Corfica,  account  of  the  ifland,  its  inhabitants  and 
produce,  649 
Cortez,  Fernando,  his  expedition  to,  and  conqueft 
of  Mexico,  867 
Coflacs,  Ruffian,  129 
Coffiar,  in  Egypt,  820 
Cote  d'Or,  department,  of,  420 
Cotton-tree,  its  culture,  701 
■  ,  various  fpecies  of,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 

956 

I  — ,  manufacture  of,  of  great  advantage  to  Bri- 
tain, 956 
Courts  of  law  in  England,  268 
Coventry,  city  of,  232 
Crab,  the  mountain,  a  Angular  animal,  iifed  as 
food  in  the  Weft  Indies,  964,  965 

Cracow,  in  Poland,  545 
Craven,  lady,  her  travels  in  the  Crimea,  662,  663 
Creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  627 
Creoles  in  Mexico,  their  charafter,  994.    In  Peru, 

1 002 

CrefTy,  battle  of,  between  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  John,  king  of  France,  304 
Crete.    Ste  Candia. 

Creufe,  department  of,  420 

Crim  Tartary,  its  fituatlon,  656,  662.  Rivers, 
ibid.    Curiofities,  663.    Trade,  ibid. 

Croatia,  general  account  of  that  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, 536 

Crocodile  of  Egypt,  815 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  as  grent  a  friend  to  literature  as 
was  conliftent  with  his  peculiar  lituation,  214. 
His  fteps  to  the  fupreme  power,  324.  Review 
of  his  adminiftration,  325 

— — ,  Richard,  fucceeds  his  father  as  protec- 
tor, but  is  foon  fet  afide,  ibid, 

Cronftadt,  the  city  and  fortrefs  of,  founded  by  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  134 

Crown  belonging  to  the  regalia  of  Hungary,  533 

Crufades,  the  advantage  refultiiig  from,  56.  Par- 
ticularly to  France,  437 

iT.'ub?.,  the  ifliiiid  of,  1007 


Cuddalore,  or  Fort  St.  David,  769 
Culdees,  the  ancient  Scoth  clergy,  an  account  of, 

167 

CuUen,  Dr.  his  medical  abilities  celebrated,     1 70 
CuUoden,  battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  the  young  Pretender,  336 
Cumberland,  William,  duke  of,  his  operations  in 
Flanders,  fruftrated  by  the  bad  behaviour  of  the 
allies,  336.    Defeats  the  Scotch  rebels  at  Cullo- 
den,  ibid.     Obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  in 
Hanover,  339 
Cumberland  county.    See  New  South  Wales. 
Curaflbu,  ifland  of,  1022.    Great  trade  carried  on 
there,  1023 
Curdiftan,  677 
Curling,  a  popular  Scotch  diverfion  on  the  ice, 

Currents,  conftant,  in  the  ocean,  the  moft  remark- 
able ones,  35 
Cufco,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru,  ,  869,100a 
Cuftoms  and  excife  confolidated,  369 
Cuftine,  the  French  general,  his  rapid  conquefts, 

4S7 

Cyclades,  Grecian  iflands  fo  denominated,  665 
Cyprefs,  the  largeft  of  the  American  trees,  988 
Cyprus,  ifland  of  666 
Cythera.    See  Cerigo. 

Czar,  the  title  of,  when  firft  aflumed  by  the  Ruffian 
fovereigns,  140 


D. 

DACCA,  a  city  of  Bengal,  account  of,  745. 
Dimenfions  of  an  extraordinary  piece  of  ord- 
nance found  there,  746,  note. 
Dalmatia,  Hungarian,  $36 
Damafcus,  account  of  the  trade  of  that  city,  678 
Damietta,  in  Egypt,  820 
Danifti  remains  in  Scotland,  176 
Dantzic,  defcription  of  that  city,  545.  Is  opprelT- 
ed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,     '  546 
Danube,  extent  and  courfe  of  that  river,  495 
Darien,  ifthmus  of,  996 
David,  the  laft  independent  prince  of  Wales,  hanged 
by  Edward  I.  of  England,  390 
—  -  I.  king  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  greateft 
princes  of  his  age,  187 
Daun,  count,  the  imperial  general,  his  military  ex- 
ploits, 518 
Debt,  national,  of  the  Britifti  government,  account 
of,  278 
Deccan,  its  chief  towns,  759.    Account  of  that 
country,  and  the  provinces  it  contains,  772 
Degrees,  geographical,  the  meafure  of,  explained, 

Delaware,  province  of,  in  North  America,  921. 

River  of  that  name,  922 
Delhi,  the  capital  of  Indoftan,  739 
Delos,  ifland  of,  665 
Deluge,  general,  its  effefts  on  the  earth,  36 
Demerary,  102 1 

Demetrius,  czar  of  Ruffia,  the  feveral  pretenders 

who  perfonated  him,  140 
Denmark,  fituation  and  dimenfions  of  the  feveral 


countries com])ofing  that  kingdom,  67.  Green- 
land,  Eaft  and  Weft,  68.    Iceland,  70.  Faro 
7  B  iflandy. 


INDEX. 


iflancls,  74,  Denmark  Proper,  or  Jutland,  its 
boundaries  and  divifions,  80.  Climate,  foil,  and 
agriculture,  ibid.  Animals,  81.  Inhabitants 
and  cuftoms,  ibid.  Religion,  ibid.  Language 
and  learning,  82.  Cities  and  buildings,  ibid. 
Commerce,  83.  Natural  and  artificial  curiofi- 
ties  of  tlie  country,  84.  Government  and  laws, 
85.  The  king  rendered  abfolute,  86.  Politicjl 
and  natural  interefls  of  the  country,  8  7.  Reve- 
nues, ibid.  Army  and  navy,  88.  Orders  of 
knighthood,  89.   Abftrad  of  the  hiftory  of  Den- 


96 
420 
697 
428 
IQ19 


mark,  ibid.    Holftein,  95.  Lapland, 
Departments,  new  divilion  of  France  into, 
Derbent,  city  of, 

Des  Cartes,  his  fcientific  characfter, 
Defeada,  ifland  of, 

D'Eflaing,  count,  his  expedition  to  affift  the  Ame 
ricans  againft  the  Britifli,  358 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  between  the  Englifli  and  the 
French,  •  335 

Devil's  Hole  in  Derbyfhire,    ,  _  222 

Diet  of  Germany,  the  conftitution  of,  explained, 

506 

Difcoveries  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  891,  892 

Diffidents  of  Poland,  fome  account  of  the,  543 
Divorces,  Britifli  laws  relating  to,  274 
Dixan,  a  town  of  AbylTmia,  defcribed,  837 
Dog-ftar,  its  diftance  from  the  earth  computed,  5 
Dol,  department  of,  _  420 

Domingo,  St.  1007.    See  Hifpaniola, 
Dominica,  ifland  of,  977 
Don,  or  Tanais  river,  _  124 

Doomfday-book,  a  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land, compiled  by  William  the' Conqueror,  296 
Dordogne,  department  of,  420 
Draco,  the  Athenian  legiflator,  the  fe verity  of  his 
laws  deftruftive  to  their  efficacy,  43 
Drefden,  general  charafter  of  that  city,  502 
Drome,  department  of,  420 
Druidical  antiquities  in  Scotland,  1 77 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  its  magnitude 
^and  fituation,  406.    Its  buildings,  407.  Its 
bridges,  ibid.    St.  Stephen's  Green,  ibid.  Par- 
liament-houfe,  ibid.    Its  public  buildings  and 
civil  government,  408.    Why  ill  furnifhed  with 
good  inns,  ibid. 
Dumourier,  general  of  the  French  armies,  his 
■wonderful  exploits,  457,  458.  His  defeftion  from 
the  republican  army,  461 
Dunkirk,  fold  to  France  by  Charles  II.  of  England, 

Dutch  America,  containing  Surmam  on  the  conti- 
nent, 1019 

.  people,  their  manners  and  cuftoms  defcribed, 

468.    Their  trade  with  the  Indian  iflands,  802 

Dykes,  in  Holland,  their  immenfe  fize,  471 


E. 


EAGLES  of  Norway,  '  76 

Earth,  how  confidered  by  the  ancients,  i. 
its  fpherical  figure,  how  firft  determined,  ibid, 
Confiderations  leading  to  the  motion  of  the,  s. 
Its  true  fliape  afcertained,  10.  Its  poles,  what, 
ibid.  Natural  divifions  of,  27.  Table  of  the 
fuperficial  contents  of  the  feveral  countries,  28. 

9 


Computation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 

ibid.  note.    Effects  of  the  general  deluge  on,  36. 

How  repeopled  by  the  poiterity  of  Neah,  ibid. 
Eaft  India  company,  Danifti  eftablifliment  of,  at 

Copenhagen,  84 
 -,  Brilifli,  an  hlflorical  account 

of,  243.    Account  of  the  bills  propofed  for  their 

regulation,  245,  246,  247,  248 

•  Dutch,  their  great  dividends 

upon  ftock,  474 
Eaft  Indies,  the  naval  track  to  the,  firli  difcovered 

by  the  Portuguefe,  57 
Ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  Italy,  623.    Hiftory  of  the, 
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Eclipfes,  firft  calculated  by  Thales,  the  Milefian,  7 
Ecliptic  defcribed,  11.    Signs  of  the,  ibid. 
Edift  of  Nantz,  granted  to  the  Proteftants  by  Hen- 
rv  IV.  of  France,  423,  note.    Revoked  by  Lewis 
XIV.  441 
Edinburgh  city,  1 71.  The  caftle,  ibid.  Holyrood- 
houfe,  172.    Heriot's  hofpital,  ibid.    The  col- 
lege, ibid.    Parliament-clofe,  ibid.    The  High- 
church,  173.    The  New  Town,  ibid.    Its  cor- 
porate government,  ibid.    Seats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  1 74.   Univerfity,  profefforfliips  in 
the,  ^  lyiymte. 

Edward  the  Confeflbr,  king  of  England,  his  cha- 
racter, 295.  Is  fuppofed  to  have  devifed  his 
crown  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  ibid. 

^  —  1.  king  of  England,  his  conduit  relative 

to  the  pretenfions  of  John  Baiiol  and  Robert 
Bruce  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  187.  Hischa- 
ra£ter,  and  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  303 

 II.  his  weak  and  unfortunate  reign,  ibid. 

 III.  brings  the  woollen  manufacture  over 

from  Flanders,  57.    His  reign,  304 

•   IV.  his  troublefome  reign,  310 

V.  and  his  brother  murdered  in  the  Tow- 


er by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  31 1 

VI.  review  of  tranfaClions  at  the  com- 


mencement of  his  reign,  315.  Progrefs  of  the 
Reformation,  ibid.    Dies  young,  316 

Edwards,  Mr.  his  elegant  hiftory  of  the  Britifli 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  951,  note. 

Eel,  torporific,  of  Guiana,  1021 

Egbert,  the  Saxon  heptarchy  united,  by  him,  under 
the  name  of  England,  293 

Egypt,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  814. 
Lower  and  Upper,  their  chief  towns,  ibid.  Air, 
foil,  and  produce,  ibid.  Animals,  815.  Popu- 
lation, rfianners,  cuftoms,  and  diverfions,  816. 
Their  religion  and  language,  816,817.  Curio- 
fities  and  antiquities,  817,  8z8.  Cities,  towns, 
and  public  edifices,  819.  Marble  quarries,  820, 
821.  Manufactures  and  commerce,  ibid.  Con- 
ftitution  and  government,  ibid.  Revenues,  822. 
Military  ftrength,  ibid.    Hiftory  of  the  country, 

ibid. 

Elbing,  its  privileges,  546 
Elden-hole  in  Derbyfliire,  221 
EleCtoralprinces  of  Germany,  a  lift  of,  507.  Their 
forces,  510.    Origin  of  their  electoral  privileges, 

Elephanta,  extraordinary  temple  on  that  ifland, 

773- 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  ftate  of  commerce 
under  her  reign,  233.    Her  political  and  pro- 

fperous 


INDEX, 


fperous  adminiftration  of  government,  316.  De- 
feats the  Spanilli  armada,  3 1 7.  Allilb  the  Dutch 
ftates,  ibid.    Her  chara6ler,  318 

Elk,  a  defcription  of  that  animal,  75.  Of  Poland, 
539.    Of  North  America,  895 

Eloquence,  why  not  fufficiently  ftudied  in  England, 

-  216 

•  ,  linking  inftance  of,  in  an  American 

Indian,  875,  note. 

Elphinltone,  t!ie  Ruffian  admiral,  his  engagement 
with  the  Turkifli  fleet,  686 

Embden,  the  Afiatic  company  there,  how  ruined, 
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Encyclopedie,  French,  its  charader,  428 
Enganho  ifland,  806 
England,  itj  (ituation  and  extent,  192.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  ibid.  The  country,  how  divided  by 
the  Romans,  ibid.  The  kingdoms  that  compofed 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  193.  Prefent  divifion  of, 
into  counties,  194.  Soil  and  feafons,  197. 
Mountains,  199.  Rivers  and  lakes,  ibid.  Fo- 
rells,  200.  Metals,  minerals,  and  other  natural 
productions,  201.  Vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions, 202,  203.  The  inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  ibid.  Their  d^efs,  206, 
Religion  and  ecclefiaftical  government,  207. 
Language  and  leaining,  2^3.  Univerfities,  217. 
Antiquities  and  curiofities,  219.  Defcription  of 
London,  220.  Royal  palaces,  229.  A  lift  of  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  feats  of  the  Britifli  nobility, 
230.  Principal  cities,  231,  232.  Hiftorical 
deduftion  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  233.  Trade 
of  tne  colonies  of  North  America,  236.  Trade 
with  the  Weft  India  iflands,  ibid.  Trade  with 
the  £aft  Indies,  237.  Trade  with  Turkey,  ibid. 
Trade  with  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe, 
337,  238.  Summary  view  of  the  amount  of  fo- 
reign trade,  ibid.  Brief  iketcn  of  Englifli  manu- 
factures, 239.  Trade increafed  fince  the  repara- 
tion of  the  American  colonies,  241,  242.  Public 
funds,  241.  Trading  companies,  243.  Confti- 
tiition  and  laws  of  England,  255.  Chronologi- 
cal table  of  Englifli  kings,  256,  7iote,  Nature 
and  antiquity  of  the  parliament,  259.  Manner 
of  enafting  laws,  263.  Privy  council,  265. 
Great  officers  under  the  crown,  266.  Courts  of 
law,  268.  Puniflmients,  274.  Revenues,  277. 
National  debt,  278.  Income  and  expenditure 
of  the  Britifli  nation,  279.  Sinking  fund,  280. 
Tableof  ftocks,  281,  Ko^f.  Civillift,  282.  Na- 
tional miutia,  283.  Army,  ibid.  Daily  pay  of 
every  rank  in  the  Britifli  forces,  284.  State  of 
the  navy,  ibid.  Pay  of  the  officers  of  the  royal 
navy,  286,  note.  Britifli  coins,  287.  Royal  ti- 
tles and  armorial  bearings,  ibid.  Orders  of 
knighthood,  ibid.  Hiftory  of  England,  289, 
Genealogical  lift  of  the  prefent  -royal  family, 

England,  New,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries, 
906.  Its  divifions,  provinces,  and  chief  towns, 
ibid.  Face  of  the  country,  mountains,  &c.  ibid. 
Rivers,  bays,  and  capes,  907.  Air  and  climate, 
ibid.  Soil  and  produce,  ibid.  Animals,  908. 
Fifli,  ibid.  Number  of  inhabitants,  and  tiieir 
happy  mediocrity  of  condition,  ibid.  Religion, 
909.    Chief  towns,  910.    Commerce  and  ma- 


nufaftures,  911.    Hiftory  and  government,  ibid. 

Form  of  government  eftabiiflied  there,  under  the 

late  revolt,  913 
Eooa  ifland,  1032 
Equator  defcribed,  10,  1 1 

Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  introduces  the  titles  of  count 

and  baron  into  that  kingdom,  112.  Depofed, 

ibid. 

Eric,  lake,  894 
Ermine,  defcription  of  the,  76 
Efcurial,  palace  of  the,  594. 
Efquire,  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  meaning 

of  that  diftinftion  in  Great  Britain,  289 
Effeck,  its  remarkable  bridge,  533 
Eftramadura,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions,  and  chief 

towns,  580 
Etches,  Mr.  his  difcovery  of  an  inland  fea  in  North 

America,  containing  a  number  of  iflands,  1026 
Etna.    See  yEtna. 

Eure,  department  of,  420 

  and  Loire,  department  of,  ibid. 

Europe,  how  firft  peopled  after  the  general  deluge, 
38.    Conquefts  of  the  Romans  in,  54.    State  of, 
after  the  deftruftion  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
the  Goths,  55.    The  circumftances  thatgive  it  a 
fuperiority  over  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
63.    Comparative  eftimate  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, of  the  land  forces,  and  naval  ftrength  of  the 
principal  ftates,  64,  65.    Its  boundaries,  and  the 
grand  divifions  of  it,  66.    Principal  iflands  in, 
67.    The  prefer vation  of  the  balance  of  power 
in,  a  wife  policy,  5^7 
Euftatia,  St.  the  ifland  of,  taken  from  the  Dutch 
by  admiral  Rodney,  363.    Defcribed,  102a 
Exchequer,  court  of,  268 
Exeter,  city  of,  23 1 


FAKIRS,  of  India,  737 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  188 
Falkland  iflands,  the  importance  of  the,  for  facili- 
tating expeditions  to  the  tr'outh  Seas,  985.  De- 
fcription of  them,  986.    Why  not  fettled  by  the 
Englifli,  ibid. 
Family  compaft  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  342 
Faraoirs.    See  Gypfies. 

Farriers,  Indian,  their  fmall  number  of  tools,  766 
Fayette,  the  French  general,  taken  prifoner  by  the 

Auftrians,  4^6 
Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  general  view  of 

his  reign,  514 
 II.  em.peror  of  Germany,  his  contefts 

M'ith  the  Proteftant  confederacies,  51^ 
Fernandopo  ifland,  859 
Feudal  fyftem,  the  nature  of  the,  explained,  5^5 
Feyjbo,  father,  his  literary  character,  591 
Fez,  its  fituation  and  boundaries,  824.    City  of, 

829 

Fezzan,  kingdom  of,  in  Africa,  dcfcribedi,  84a 
Field  of  the  ^loth  of  Gold,  a  plain  near  Calais,  ce- 
lebrated for  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.  437 
Fingal's  cave  in  theifle  of  Staffa,  J56 
Finifterre,  department  of,    ■  •  420 

.7  B  2  Finland, 


INDEX. 


Finland,  its  extent  and  chief  city,  102.  Its  fubdi- 
vifions,  103 
Finns,  the  tribes  of,  131 
Fire-flies,  in  the  Well  Indies,  more  lunntinous  than 
•  the  glow-worm,  952,  note. 

Flanders.    See  Netherlands. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  between  the  Englifli  and 
Scots,  190 

Florence,  account  of  a  curions  Romidi  proceffion 
there,  628,  note.    The  city  defcribed,  64a 

Florida,  Eaft  and  Weft,  their  fituation,  extent,  and 
boundaries,  987.  Rivers,  ibid.  Bays  and  capesj 
ibid.  Air  and  climate,  ib'd.  Soil,  produftions, 
and  face  of  the  country,  988.  Population, 
commerce,  and  chief  towns,     ■   •  989 

Fiota,  Spanifli,  the  nature  of  the  traffx  carried  on 
by  the,        -  994 

Fogo,  the  ifla.-d  of,  €60 

FoHchal  town,  on  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  86 1 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  between  the  Britifh  and  the 
Frenchy-  336 

Formofa,  the  Dutch  beaten  out  of  that  ifland  by  the 
Chinefe,  713.  Account  of  that  ifland  and  its  in- 
habitants, 80Z 

fort  St.  George,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  account  of, 

769?  770 

Fox  iflands,  part  of  the  Northern  Archipelago,  dif- 
c-overed  by  the  Ruffians,  ,1025 
Foxes  of  Norway  defcribed,  76 
f  ranee,  its  fituation  and  extent,  419,    Its  depart- 
ments and  chief  towns,  420.    Its  foil  and  wa- 
ter,  421,    Mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  ibid. 
■■  Artificial  canals  of  Languedoc,  Calais,  and  Or- 
leans, 422.     Mineral  waters,  metals,  and  mi- 
nerals, ibid.    Vegetable  and  animal  produflions, 
;  rbid,    Forefts,  423.    Number  of  inhabitants, 
^  their  manners,  and  cuftoms,  ibid.    Chara£ler  of 
; .  a  petit-maitre,  425.    Abfurd  ufe  of  paint  by  the 

-  ladies,  ibid.    Drefs,  426.  Religion,  ibid.  Eccle- 
_  ;fi,afi:!cal  government,. ibid.    Language  and  learn- 
ing, 427,  428.    Lewis  XIV.  tiie  great  patron  of 

-  French  literature,  ibid.  Univerfities,  colleges 
and  academies,  ibid.  Antiquities  and  curiofities 
of  the  country,  429.  Defcription  of  Paris,  430. 
The  palace  of  Ve-rfailles,  432.  Breft,  ibid.  Toulon, 
ibid.   Commerce  and  manufaftures,  ibid.  How 

_  theyloftthe  filk  manufafture,  433,  Their  foreign 
trade,  ibid.    Gsnftitution  and  government,  434. 

.  The  natural  advantages  of  France  counterafted 
by  its  government,  ibid.    Revenues,  435.  Mi- 

.  litary  foree_by,fea  and  land,  436.  Abolition  of 
titles,  arms,;^nd  clailes  of  nobility,  ibid.  Hifto- 
ry  of  France,-ibid.    Iflue  of  Lewis  XVI.  465 

Francis  I.  of  France,  his  charafter,  and  the  princi- 
pal events  of  his  reign,  437 

  II.  his  charafter,  ^  438 

Franconia,  circle  of,  its  fubdivifion  into  provinces, 

492 

Frankfort,  the  city  of,  503 
Franklin  college,  in  America,  925 
Frederick,  eleftor  Palatine,  his  iinfortunate  con- 

teft  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  ^  515,  530 
Frederick  III.  king  of  Denmark,  his  wars  with 

Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  90 

-  —  III.  king  of  Pruffia,  his  military  hiftory, 
517.    His  tyrannical  conduct  towards  Folaxid, 


ibid.    His  cruel  exaflions  from  the  inhabitants, 

ibid.  Perfonal  anecdotes  of,  527 
Frederick  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  his  war  with 

Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  91 
Frederickiburg,  a  palace  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  83 
Freetliinkers  in  England,  their  chara6ler,  21a 
Friburg,  account  of  a  curious  hermitage  in  the 

neighbourhood  of,  5  70 

Friendly  iflands,  the,  1032 
Friefland,  one  of  the  United  Provinces,  its  fnbdi- 

.vifions  and  towns,  467 
Fund,  finking,  of  Great  Britain,  280 
Funds,  public,  of  England,  an  account  of,  24 

Table  of,  281 
Funeral  ceremonies  in  Norway,  79.    In  RulTia, 

127.    In  Scotland,  165.    Among  the  Turks, 

673.    In  China,  704.    In  India,  738,  776.  In 

America,  880 
Furetiere,  his  French  Diftionary  better  approved 

than  that  of  the  Academy,  427 
Futty  Sing,  his  dominions,  77c) 
Fyzabad,  city  of,  and  remauis  of  the  palace  there, 

G. 

GALEONS,  Spanifli,  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  by  the,  ;  995 

Galicia,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns, 

579 

Galileo,  forced  by  the  Romifli  clergy  to  renounce 

the  Copernican  fyftem  of  aftronomy, 
Gallipago  iflands  in- the  South  Seas,  .191^ 
Galway,  lord,  event  of  his  expedition  to  Spain, 

331 

Games,  Ifthmian,  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Nemean, 

■  4^ 

Gambia  river,  Six 
Ganges,  a  river  in  India,  defcribedj  .  736 

Gard,  department  of,  ,420 
Garonne,  river,  .^ig 

 ,  upper,  department  of^  ^t-o 

Garter,  order  of,  'a88 
Gates,  the  American  general,  captures  general  Bar- 
goyne  and  all  his  army,  357.    Is  defeated  by 
lord  Cornwallis,  359 
Gaures ,  Perfian  priefl's,  fome  account  of,  787 
Gauts,  mountains  in  India,  account  of  the,       73  5; 
Gaza,  679 
Gelderland,  one  of  the  United  Provinces,  its  fub^ 
divifions  and  chief  towns,  467 
Gellert,  profeflbr,  a  character  of  his  writings,  501 
General  warrants,  difturbances  occafioned  at  Lon- 
don, by  agitating  the  qiieftipn  of  their:  legality, 

344 

Geneva,  the  city  and  republic  of,  ^71 

Genoa,  territories  in  Italy  fiibjeft  to,  with  their 
chief  town^,  622.  Account  of  the  republic,  and 
its  government,  639.    Brief  hiftory  of,  654 

Gentoos,  their  religious  fyftem,  716.  Their  tribes 
or  cafts,  ibid.  Their  manners,  718.  Cuftom 
of  women  burning  themfelves  on  the  fuqeral 
pile  of.  their  hufoands,  twtc,  ibid.  Conftitutioni. 
723.    Literature,  725.    Commerce,  727- 

Geographical- obfervations,  25.  Table  of  places 
and  fituations,  1046.: 

Geography  and  allronomy,  their  diftinftion, ,     ^  r 

George, 


INDEX. 


George,  prince  of  Denmark,  lord  high  admiral  of 
England,  his  bad  management  in  that  depart- 
ment, 331 
—   I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  commence- 

ment of  his  reign  difturbed  by  rebellion  and  other 
commotions,  333.  His  partiality  to  his  foreign 
attachments,  '  ibid. 

-  n.  his  condufl  refpcfting  his  miniiier, 

fir  Robert  Walpole,  334,  335.  His  conduft  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  335,  His  death  and  cha- 
raL^er,  341 
III.  afcends  the  throne,  341.  Marries 


the  princels  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
ibid.  Engages  in  "a  war  againft  Spain,  342.  Sup- 
ports Portugal  againft  France  and  Spain,  343. 
IMakes  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  ibid.  Makes 
war  upon  the  revolted  colonies  in  America,  351. 
Declares  war  rgainft  Holland,  363.  Concludes  a 
peace  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  366.  Is  affiled 
with  a  fevere  malady,  37 r.  Recovers,  373 
Georgia,  in  Alia,  chara<fler  of  its  inhabitants,  677 

— —         ,  in  North  America,  its  chief  divifions, 

counties,  and  towns,  937.  Firft  fettlement  of, 
940.  Its  trade,  942.  Savannah,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  ibid.  Augufta,  ibid.  Its  govern- 
ment, 943 
Georgium  fidus,  a  planet  difcovered  in  the  year 
1 78 1,  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  3.    Short  account  of  it, 

ibid. 

Germany,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  grand  divifions, 
488,  489.   Subdivifions,  ibid.  Derivation  of  the 
name,  494.    Climate,  foil,  and  mountains,  ibid. 
Forefts,  495.    Rivers  and  lakes,  ibid.  Baths  and 
mineral  waters,  ibid.    Metals  and  minerals,  496. 
Vegetable  and  animal  produftions,  ibid.  Popu- 
lation, inhabitants,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  ibid. 
Religion,  499.    JSifliopricks,  ibid.  Language, 
ibid.    Learning  and  univerfities,  500.  A  partia- 
lity in  favour  of  the  P'rench  language,  unfavour- 
able to  Gernian  literature,  502.    Account  r  f  ci- 
ties and  public  edifices,  ibid.    Conftitution  and 
government,  506.    The  eleftors,  507.  Imperial 
revenue,  509.   Military  ftrength,  ibid.  Imperial 
titles,  &c.  511.    Hiftory  of  Germany,  513 
Gers,  department  of,  420.. 
Gertruydenburg,  conferences  there  for  peace  be- 
tween the  Engl'lh  and  French,  331 
Giants'  caufeway,  in  Ireland,  406 
Gibraltar  taken  by  the  Englifh  \ixKler  fir  George 
Rooke,  331.    Befieged  by  the  Spaniards,  358. 
Conftant  current  through  the  Straits  accounted 
for,  584.    A  dtrfcription  of,  597 
Gilolo,  a  fpice  ifland,  804 
Ginger,  the  produce  of  the  Weft  Indies,  957 
Ginfeng.  not  found  to  deferve  the  encomiumis  be- 
beftowed  on  it  by  the  Chinele,       •  702 
Gironde,  department  of,  43,0 
Glaciers  of  Savoy,  638 

—         of  Switzerland,  563 

G'afgcw,  univerfity  of,  profeflbrs  in-,        171,  mie. 
--,  city  of,  defcription  of,   1 74.    A  great 
emporiiHn  for  American  trade,  1  79 

Globe,  geographical,  what,  10.    Doftrine  of,  ibid. 

Problems  performed  by,  i6- 
Glouctfter,  city  of,  •  231 


Glutton,  a  defcription  of  that  animal,  76,  496 
Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  defcription  of,  771. 

Church  of  St.  Auguftine,  its  fine  fituation,  and 

account  of  the  building,  ibid. 
Gobelines,  account  of   the  origin  of  the  French 

tapeftry  manufafture  fo  called,  430,  note. 

Goft",  a  popular  Scotch  diverfion,  165 
Goiters  and  ideots  of  Switzerland,  567 
Goldfmiths,  Indian,  carry  all  their  apparatus  about 

with  them,  766,  note. 

Golconda,  kingdom  of,  759 
Gondar,  the  metropolis  of  AbyfiSnia,  defcribed, 

836 

Gong,  Indian,  defcribed,  768 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  811,  854.  Singular  inftance 
of  magnanimity  there,  note,  854 

Goodwin  Sands,  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  how  and 
when  formed,  297 

Gordon,  lord  George,  his  tumultuous  procellion  to 
prefent  the  Proteftant  petition  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  360.  Horrid  outrages  committed  by 
themob,  36T.    Is  tried  and  acquitted,  ibid. 

Goree  ifland,  860 

Gothic  architecture  in  England,  the  fineft  fpecimens 
of,  pointed  out,  ^  221,231 

Gothland,  its  extent,  chief  city,  and  fubdivifions, 

103 

Goths,  the  barbarity  that  overfpread  all  Europe, 
when  over-nvn  by  them,  55 
Gouging,  fometimes  praAifed  in  the  Caroiinas  and 
Georgia,  941,  notr. 

Government,  prigin  of,  36 
Graham's  Dyke,  in  Scotland,  ^75- 
Granada,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifionsand  chief  towasj 
581,  596.   Remains  of  th&  Moorifli  palace  there. 

Grandees  of  Spain,  their  privileges,  6o» 
Gravity,  the  general  law  of  nature,  firft  difcovered 
by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  g 
Great  Britain,  coft  of  the  war  in  North  America  to, 

904- 

Great  Mogul,  empire  of  the.  See  India  within  the 
Ganges. 

Grecian  iflands,     '  665 
Greece,  the  feveral  ftates  of,  united  in  one  fyftem 
of  pohey,  41.    Review  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of, 

■ ■      .      .   .  ,  4^ 

Greek  church,  the  diftinguiflilng  tenets  or  the,  133  . 

.          empire,  the  'caufes  of  its  extindion  point-  . 

ed  out,  '  684 

Greenland,  Eaft  aiid  Weft,  defcribed^  68.    N-um-  . 
ber  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid.  De- 
fcrlptio'n'of  the  ivhale,  and  manner  of  taking  it, 

6$ 

Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,- their  defcription, 
produce,  and  governinent,  979,  980 

Grodno,  in  Lithuania,  545 

Groningen,  one  of  the  United  Provinces,  Its  fub- 
di.vifions  and  chitf  tov/ns,  -  467 

Grotto  del  Cane,  in  Italy,  noxious  exhalations  of,  , 

63,^ 

Gnadaloupe  defcribed,  1018 
Giiatioiozin  ele<?^ed  emperor  of  Mexico,  on  the 
death  of  Montezuma,  868.    Taken  prifoner  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Guelphs  and  GhibeiSnes,  faAions  in  Germany,  513 

Gucinfey , 


I      N  D 


E  X. 


Guernfey  iOand,  its  fituation  and  defcription,  394 
Guiana,  Dutch,  in  South  America,  1019 
Guinea,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  on  the 
coaft  of,  854 
Guinea-corn,  970.  Guinea-grafs,  971 

.  ,  New,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  1040 

Guife,  duke  of,  the  holy  league  fornned  under  him 
againfl  the  Hugonots,  439.    Is  aflkffinated  by 
order  of  Henry  III.  44° 
Gulph  of  "^'eiiice,  iflancls  in  the,    ■  67 
Gunpowder  known  in  China  before  difcovered  in 
Europe,  7-^ 
^ — , — — ~  plot  in  England,  319 
Guftavus  Vafa,  how  he  acquired  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den, I" 

 .  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  his  charafter 

and  military  exploits,  11  a 

 III.  king  of  Sweden,  the  means  by  which 

he  altered  the  conflitution  of  government,  and 
rendered  himfelf  abfolute,  116 
Guzerat,  province  of,  772 
Gypfies  in  Hungary,  533.    Account  of  their  ex- 
■puluon  out  of  Egypt,  823 


Hegira,  the  Mahomedan  epocha,  when  It  com- 
menced, 800 

Heidelberg,  contents  of  the  famous  tun  there,  505 

Helena,  St.  its  fituation  and  produce,  858 

Hengift  and  Horfa,  their  arrival  and  eftablifhment 
in  Britain,  ■  2gi 

Henry  !.  king  of  England,  principal  events  of  his 
reign,  297 

  •  II.  a  detail  of  many  of  his  political  ■  egu- 

lations,  298.  deduces  Ireland  under  his  domi- 
nion, 299.  Holds  a  pdrlia  pent  ai  Oubh.  ,  and 
fettles  the  admiaiftration  of  government,  413 

-—  III.  his  chara6>er  ^nd  inglorious  rtign, 


H. 

HABELLA  de  Carthagena,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies 
of  willow,  whofe  kernel  is  a  fpecific  againft 
the  bite  of  vipers  and  ferpents,  997 
Hafez,  the  celebrated  Perfian  poet,  788 
.Hague,  village  of,  '  47a 

Hainault,  province  of,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief 
towns,  477 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  its  eredion  and  defcrip- 
fvon,  ■  9°^ 

Hamburg,  the  city  of,  _  96 

Hammocks  ufed  in  Brafil.    See  Palanquins. 
Hampfhire,  New,  the  firft  fettlement  of  that  pro- 
vince, .      ■■  9^^ 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  his  enmity  to 
the  Romans, -and- war  againft  them,  50 
Hanover,  the  politics  of  GreatBritain,  under  George 
I.  and  George  II.  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the 
interefts  of  that  eleftorate,  333,  341.    The  city 
of,  defcribed,  503 

  New,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  .1041 

Hdiifeati'c  leagfte,  origin  of  the,  56 
Hares  of  Lapland,  _  _  97 

-Haflings,  battle  of,  between  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Havold,  king  of  England,  295 
■Haftings,  Warren,  .his  impeachment  by  the  com- 
mons of  England,  369 
Hats  and  Caps,  political  parties  in  Sweden,  109 
Havannali,  town  of;  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  1007 
iHeat  and  cold,  obfervations  on,  ~  29 

Hebrides,  or  Wcftern  Iflands  of  -Scotland,  their 
fuuation  and  defcription,  151.  Manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  152.  Their  pi<:tenfions  to  the  gift 
of  fecond  fight,  153.  Their  language  not  the 
pure  Celtic  or  Erfe,  :  54.  _  Natural  productions 
and  trade,  ibid.  Remainsbf  antiquity,  155.  St. 
Columbkill,  ibid.  Fingal's  cave  in  the  ifland  of 
Stalfa,  :  56 

_   ,  New,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  1034 

Heckla,  Mount,  in  lceland,  yz 


reign. 


IV.  reviev 


304 

of  the  tranfaftions  of  his 


nated. 


307,  308 

\.  his  fuccefsful  wa  s  in  France,  ibid. 
Marries  the  princefs  Catharine,  ibid. 

  VI.  his  unfuccefsful  and  troublefome 

reign,  309.  isdepofed,  '  310 
— ...  VII.  his  defcent,  331.  Puts  an  end  to 
the  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  by  marriage,  312.  His  political  regula- 
tions, ibid.    His  charadfer,  313 

  VIII.  the  profperous  commencement  of 

his  reign,  314.  How  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  ibid.  Renounces  the 
papal  authority,  ibid.  Review  of  his  conduftand 
reign,  "  _  315 

11.  of  France,  his  charadler,  438 
TIL  his  difgraceful  reign,  439,  Is  aflaffi- 

ibid. 

  IV.  his  tranfaftions  previous  to  his  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  440.  Conforms  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  is  declared  king,  ibid.  The  edi6t 
of  Naniz  granted  by  him  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  ibid.    Is  afiaffinated,  ibid. 

Henry,  Dr.  famous  for  his  hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
upon  a  new  plan,  170 

Heptarchy,  the  Saxon,  in  England,  table  of,  193. 
Brief  hiftory  of,  292.  United  under  Egbert, 
king  of  the  whole,  2^3 

Herault,  department  of,  420 

Herculaneum,  late  difcoveries  made  at  that  city, 

631 

Hercules's  Pillars,  the  mountains  fo  called,  ^82 
Hercynian  foreft  in  Ger  nany,  prefent  ftate  of,  495 
Heriot's  hofpital  at  Edinburgh,  ^  .  17^}, 

Hermitage,  a  curious  one  near  Friburg,  in  Switzer- 
land, 570.    Defcription  of  thofe  on  Montferrat, 

■     .  583 
Herrings,  their  courfe  from  the  North  feas,  77. 

Fifhery  of,  in  Scotland,  178 
Heydukes  of  Hungary,  charadfer  of,  ^.34 
Hidalgo,  import  of  that  term  in  Spain,  _  602 
Highlanders,  of  Scotland,  their   characfter,  1^3. 

Their  drefs,  166.  Language,  ibid. 
Hindoos,  their  religious  fyftem,  "  716 

-  ,  their  horrid  cuftom  of  the  wife  burning 
herfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hulband,  718^ 
:ioff.  Accoimted  ipr,  by  Mr.  Holvvell,  ibid.  Af- 
feding  inftances  of,  by  Mr.  Hodges,  ibicf. 
Kippopoiamos,  a.  river  fiorfe,  defcribed,  815 
Hifpaniola  difcovered  bv  Columbus,  864.  Is  de- 
populated by  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  867, 
Theiflaind  deficribcd,  1007.  Infurreftions  of  the 

,  negroes' 
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negroes  in  the  French  divifion  of  this  ifland, 
1007,  1008,  1009,  lOIO,  lOII 
Holland,  province  of,  its  fiibdivilions  and  chief 
towns,  466 

 ,  New,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  largeft 

ifland  in  the  world,  1035.    Climate  and  foil, 
ibid.    The  eailern  coaft  furveyed  by  captain 
Cook,  ibid.    Convifts  from  England  firft  fent 
thither,  1036.    See  New  South  Wales. 
HoHtein,  the  duchy  of,  ceded  to  t'le  king  of  Den- 
mark, 9  5 
Holyroodhoufe,  the  palace  of  the  Scottifli  kings  at 
Edinburgh,  171 
Hoogley,  the  Dutch  fettlement  in  Bengal,  757 
Horeb,  J.Iount,  798 
Horizon,  fenfible  and  rational,  diftinguiflied,      1 1 
Horfes,  Englifli,  a  character  of,  202.  Spain  famous 
for  a  fine  breed  of,  585.    How  fed  at  Delhi,  in 
want  of  forage,  739 
Holier,  admiral,  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  333 
Hottentots,  their  mode  of  life  defcribed,  845. 
Conftr\i6ticn  of  their  huts,  846.    Drefs  and  de- 
corations, ibid.   Hunting,  ibid.  Provifions,  847. 
Cattle,  ibid.    Manner  of  meafuring  the  year, 
ibid.    Burials,  848.    Apron  of  the  Hottentot 
women,  848 
Howe,  earl,  his  viftory  over  the  French  fleet,  384 
Huaheine  ifland,  1030,1031 
Hudfon's  Bay  company,  account  of  their  trade, 

891 

•   '      —  river,  in  North  America,  889 
Hugonots,  in  France,  catholic  league  formed  againft 
them,  439 
Hume,  David,  efq.  his  celebrated  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, ^^^70 
Humming  bird  of  Virginia,  931 
Hungary,  its  lituation,  boundaries,  and  extent,  531. 
Its  diviiions  and  chief  towns,  ibid.    Air,  foil, 
and  produce,  ibid.    Rivers,  v/aters,  and  moun- 
tains, 532.     Metals,  minerals,  vegetables  and 
animal  productions,  ibid.    Population,  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  diverfions,  ibid.    Religion,  arch- 
bifliopricks  and  bilhopricks,  533.  Language,  and 
univerfities,  ibid.    Antiquities  and  curiofities, 
ibid.    Cities,  towns,  and  forts,  ibid.  Com- 
merce and   manufactures,   534.  ConHitution 
and  government,  ibid.    Military  fl:rength,  ibid. 
Coins  and  arms,  ibid.     Hiftory  of  Hungary, 

ibid. 

Huns,  the,  give  name  to  Hungary,  534 
Huron,  Lake,  894 
Hurricanes,  the  terrible  power  of,  in  the  V/eft 

Indies,  953.  Prognoftics  of,  ibid. 
Huflars,  Hungarian,  a  character  of  thofe  troops, 

534.  Polifli,  _  550 
Huffites in  Bohemia,  530 
Hyaena,  Mr.  Bruce's  account  of  the,  832 
Hyder  Ally,  character  of,  777,  nofe. 
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BIS,  of  Egypt,      _  815 
Iceland,  its  fituatlon  and  extent,  70.    A  new 
ifland  rilen  near  itj   ibid.     The  inhabitants, 


their  manners  and  cuftoms,  ibid.  Their  religionjf 
language,  and  learning,  71.    Natural  curiofities 
of  the  country,  72.    Trade,  73 
Ida,  Mount,  its  prefent  appearance,  666 
IIdefoni"o,  Saint,  the  palace  and  gardens  of,  defcrib- 

.  .  594 

Imperial  council  of  the  German  empire,  its  con- 

ftitution  defcribed,  508 
Income  and  expenditure  of  the  Britifli  nation,  279 
India  in  general,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  bounda- 
ries, 714.  Its  divifions,  ibid.  Population  and 
inhabitants,  ibid.  Religion,  7 1 6.  Cuftoms  and 
drefs,  718.  Pagodas,  721.  Influence  of  food 
and  early  marriages  upon  the  inhabitants,  722. 
Invaded  by  different  tribes  of  Moors,  ibid.  Po- 
litical conftitution  and  government,  723.  Li- 
terature, 725.  Commerce,  727.  Prefent  ftate 
of  the  empire  of  Indoftan,  728 
India,  the  farther  peninfula  of,  its  fituation,  ex- 
tent, and  boundaries,  ibid.  Its  fubdivifions  and  - 
chief  towns,  ibid.  Its  climate,  mountains  and 
rivers,  729.  Its  bays  and  ftraits,  ibid.  Soil  and 
produClions,  ibid.  The  inhabitants,  their  man-- 
ners,  cuftoms,  and  diverfions,  ibid.  Their  Ian- - 
guage,  learning  and  learned  men,  730.  Ma- 
nufactures and  commerce,  731,  Conftitution, 
government,  rarities,  and  cities,  ibid. 
India  within  the  Ganges,  its  fituation,  extenf,  and 
boundaries,  733.  Its  grand  divifions,  provinces, 
and  chief  towns,  ibid.  Air  and  feafons,  734,- 
Mountains,  ibid.  Rivers,  736.  Seas,  bays 
and  capes,  737.  Inhabitants,  ibid.  Commerce, 
739.  Provinces,  cities  and  public  buildings, 
ibid  Brltifti  power  in  India,  740.  Patronage, 
742.  Trade,  ibid.  Appropriations,  743.  Hif- 
tory,  _  748 

 ,  the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges,  its  divifion 

into  provinces,  and  chief  towns,  758.  Its  rivers,^ 
climate,  and  produce,  759.  Inhabitants,  764, 
Numerous  followers  to  an  army,  ibid.  Singu- 
lar cuftoms,  765,  Different  languages,  766.. 
Characters,  and  materials  ufed  in  writhig,  767. 
Method  of  reckoning  tirne,  768  Superb  mau- 
foieum,  ibid.  Provinces,  cities  and  buildings, 
769.  Curious  inft;ince  of  oriental  allegory.. 
775.  Funeral  ceremonies,  776.  Greatnumber 
of  Jews  found  in  Malabar,  77^ 
Indian  Iflands,  80  j.  Their  inhabitants  and  maa- 
ners,  ibid.  Their  trade,  8^2 
Indians,  North  American,  their  mode  of  life,  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms,  873.  Their  manner  of  mak- 
ing war,  876.  Their  horrid  ufage  of  priibners,-. 
878.  Their  funeral  rites,  880.  Their  religion 
and  fuperftition,  88  r 

 ,  moon-eyed,  997 

Indies,  Weft,  firft  difcovered,  864,  865.  General 
remarks  on  the  feafons,  951.  Sea-breeze  and 
land  wind,  953.  Beauty  of  the  country,  954. 
Magnificence  and  fublimity  of  the  mountains, 
ib'd.  Sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  &c. 
955.  Cruelties  exercifed  on  the  original  inha- 
bitants, 958.  Striking  peculiarities  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  959.  CharaCter  of  negroes  in  a 
ftate  of  flavery,  ibid.  Difproportion  of  fexes 
in  the  number  exported  from  Africa,  962.  Ar- 
rival and  file  in  the  Weft  Indies,  963,  Land  ani- 
mals 


INDEX. 


mals  ufed  as  food,  964,    Management  of  plant- 
ations and  trade,  965.     Situation  and  form  of 
the  iflands,  966.     See  the  feveral  iflands  under 
their  refpeftive  names. 
Indigo,  the  culture  of,  why  fuited  to  the  Caroll- 
nas,  938 
— — ,  Weft  Indian,  956 
Indoftan,  what  part  of  India  fo  called,  714.  Ac- 
count of  the  Britifli  tranfaftions  in  that  pait  of 
the  world,  75  r.    Prefent  divifion  of,  777.  Al- 
lies of  the  Britifh  in  Indoftan,  779.  Mahratta 
plates,  and  their  tributaries,  780.    Tippoo  Sul- 
tan's territories,  781 
Indulgencies,  publiflied  by  papal  authority,  a  lift 
of,  with  their  current  prices,  628,  note, 

Indus,  the  river,  736 
Indre  and  Loire,  department  of,  420 
Ingraham's  iflands,  1028 
Inheritance  of  property,  how  fecured  under  the 
Turkifli  government,  680 
Inkle  and-Yarico,  the  ftory  of,  originated  in  Bar- 
badoes,  974,  note. 

Infurance  offices  from  fire,  at  London,  terms  of, 

228 

Ireland,  its  fituation  and  extent,  395.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  396.  Table  of  its  provinces,  coun- 
ties, and  chief  towns,  ibid.  Climate,  ibid. 
Harbours,  rivers  and  lakes,  397.  Jts  inland 
navigation,  400.  Mountains,  ibid.  Forefts, 
metals,  minerals,  vegetable  and  animal  produc- 
tions, 401.  Number  of  inhabitants,  Proteftant 
and  Catholic,  401,  402.  The  defcendants  of 
the  EngliQi  and  Scots,  403.  State  of  religion, 
ibid.  Lift  of  archbiftiopricks  and  bifliopricks, 

404.  Language,  learning,  and  learned  men, 
ibid.  Account  of  Trinity  College  univerfity, 

405.  Antiquities  and  curiofities,  406.  Dublin, 
ibid.  Cork,  408.  Other  cities  and  capital 
towns,  409.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  ibid. 
Conftitution  and  govemrnent,  ibid.  Dignity  and 
powers  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  410.  Revenues, 
ibid.  Military  ftrength,  411.  Order  of  St, 
Patrick,  ibid,  hiftory  of  Ireland,  ibid.  Was 
long  deprefled  by  impolitic  reftraints  on  trade, 
416.  Effefts  of  their  volunteer  affbciations,  ibid. 
Their  trade  and  manufaftures  opened,  4^^  7 

Ireland,  New,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  1041 
Jrifti  maflacre  ofEnglifti  proteftants,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  415 
Ifere,  department  of,  420 
Ifland,  a  new  one  rifen  in  the  fea,  near  Iceland,  70 
Iflands,  European,  a  table  of,  67.    Of  Scotland, 
151.  On  the  weft  coaft  of  Italy,  641.  Grecian, 
663.     Afiatic,  669.     Indian,  801.  African, 
813,  856.    Weft  Indian,  and  American,  888. 
Northern,  -  1024 

Ifle  and  V  illaine,  department  of, .  -  420 

Ifpahan,  the  capital  of  Perfia, .  789 
Iffequibo,  a  Dutch  fettlement,  102 1 

Ifthmus,  defined,  28 
Italy,  its  fituation,  boundaries  and  extent,  6:9.  The 
■  feveral  countries,  to  whom  fubj^ft,  620.  Subdi- 
vifions,  ibid.  Soil,  and  air,  623.  Mountains, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  ibid.  Seas,  bays,  capes,  &c. 
624.  Metals  and  minerals,  ibid.  Prudu6tions, 
ibid;  Tlie  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 


ibid.  Bad  accommodations  for  travelling  in  Italy, 
624.  Abbe  Jagemann's  defcription  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians,  626.  Religion, 
627.  Ecclefiaftical  government  of  th^  pope, 
ibid.  Creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  627.  Lift  of  pa- 
pal indulgencies,  with  their  current  prices,  622., 
note.  Language  and  learning,  623.  Lift  of 
univerfities,  624.  Antiquities  and  curiofities  of 
the  country,  ibid.  Diainft  view  of  the  feveral 
Italian  ftates,  638.  Arms  and  orders  of  knight- 
hood of  the  refpeftive  princes,  65 1.  Hiftory  of, 

65a 

Ivica,  598 
Iwan,  prince,  put  to  death  in  Rufiia,  145 


■  J. 

ACOBIN  club  in  France,  454 
Jagello,  king  of  Poland,  converts  his  fubjed-s 
to  the  Chriftian  religion,  551 
Jago,  St.  the  ifland  of,  859 
Jamaica,  its  fituation  and  extent,  966.  Climate, 
967.    Face  of  the  country,  ibid.  Mountains, 
and  their  advantages,  968.    Soil,  lands  cultiva- 
ted and  uncultivated,  969.  Woods  and  timbers, 
ibid.    Rivers  and  medicinal  fprings,  970.  Ores, 
ibid.  Vegetable  productions,  ibid.  Chief  towns, 
972.    Church  livings,  ibid.    Judicature,  ibid. 
Legiflature,  population,  trade,  &c.  973 
James  I.  king  of  England,  his  literary  charafter, 
214.    Circumftances  of  the  nation  at  his  accef- 
fion,  318.    A  review  of  his  political  conduCt, 

319,320 

—  II.  his  bigotry  and  rafti  meafures  in  favour 
X)f  popery,  328.  Is  driven  out  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ibid.  Reflections  on 
that  event,  ibid. 
I.  king  of  Scotland,  the  advantages  he 


derived  from  his  long  imprifbnment  in  England, 

190 

— —  Town,  the  firft  town  built  by  the  Englilh 

in  America,  by  whom  ereOed,  933 
Jangomay,  kingdom  of,  732 
Janizaries  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  an  account  of 
'  thofe  troops,  '  682 

Japan,  fituation  of  that  empire,  and  an  account  of 
its  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  80 1 . 
Trade,  >  80a 

Java,  account  of,  806 
Jeddo,  town  of,  801 
Jerfey  iflaiid,  its  fituation,  and  defcription,  393 

 ,  New,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries, 

919.    Its  divifions,  counties,  and  chief  towns, 
ibid.    Rivers,  920.-    Climate,  foil,  and  produce, 
ibid.     Religion  and  learning,  ibid.  Hiftory, 
government,  population,  chief  towns,,  and  com- 
merce, ibid. 
Jerufalem,  charaCter  of  the  antiquities  preteijded  to 
be  ftiewn  there,  675 
Jefuits,  the,  undertake  the  converfion  of  the  natives 
of  America,  and  form  a  confiderable  fettlement 
in  Paraguay,    617,      Are  baniftied  Portugal, 
618.    The  government  eftabliftxed  by  them  in 
Par^iguay,  ip;6.    Are  reduced,  ibid. 
Jews,  great  promoters  of  literature  under  the  Moor- 
8  iflj 


INDEX. 


ifli  kings  of  Spain,  5Q0.    Are  expelled,  604. 
Great  numbers  of  them  found  in  Malabar,  77(1 
Joanna,  ifland  of,  856 
Joghis  of  India,  737 
John,  king  of  England,  fliort  review  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  his  reign,  301 
 ,  fon  of  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  a  mi- 
nor, fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  Rufiia,  144.  Is 
dethroned,  imprifoned,  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 
John's,  St.  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  984 
Joppa,  679 
Jofeph  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  political  cha- 
rafter,  and  views,  515 

 II.  his  character  and  wife  adminiftration  of 

govenimeut,  5 19.    His  epitaph,  written  by  him- 
felf,  ibid. 
Juan  Fernandes,  ifland  of,  in  the  South  Seas,  loia 
Juddah,  698 
Judea,  prefent  ftate  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, 679 
Jura,  department  of,  420 
Jury,  the  mode  of  trial  by,  in  England,  explained, 
2^4.    In  criminal  cafes,  271,272 
Juries,  Englilli,  conftituted  judges  of  both  the  law 
and  the  faft,  377 
Jutland,  80.    See  Denmark. 


K. 


KAFFA,  a  town  in  the  Crimea,  662 
Kalmucs,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  132 
Kamtfchacka,  maimers  and  cuftoms  of  the  in- 
habitants, ibid.    Situation  and  divifion  of  the 
country,  691.    Ifiands  near  to  it,  1024 
Kafan,  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  its  Tartarian 
inhabitants  defcribed,   130.     Annexed  to  the 
RufEan  empire  by  John  Balilowitz  II.  140 
Kenneth  M'Alpine,  king  of  Scotland,  fubdues  the 
^_  Piars,  186 
Kentucky,  a  new  ftate  in  North  America,  947. 
Counties  and  chief  towns,  ibid.    Rivers,  face  of 
the  country,  climate,  produce,  948.  Popula- 
tion, religion,  conftitution,  ibid. 
Keppel,  admiral,  his  engagement  with  the  French 
fleet  otf  Brell,  3^7,    Is  tried  on  a  charge  exhibit- 
ed againft  him  by  fir  Hugh  PuUifer,  358 
Kildniniv  caftle,  in  Scotland,  177 
Kings  of  England,  a  chronological  table  of  the, 

256,  257,  7101C. 

King's  bench,  court  of,  268 
-Kingfton,  in  Jamaica,  its  trade  and  opulence,  973 

iivrwairs  ingenious  traifi:  on  the  temperature  of  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  29 

Knight,  the  import  of  that  title,  and  how  conferred 
in  England,  289 

Kiugbthood,  orders  of,  in  Denmark,  89.  In  Swe- 
den, 1 10.  In  RuIIia,  139.  In  Scotland,  180. 
In  England,  287.  In  Ireland,  41 1.  In  France, 
aboliflied,  436.  In  Holland,  475.  In  Germa- 
ny, 511,  512,  513.'  In  Pruffia,  525.  In  Poland, 
qjo.  In  Spain,  602,  603.  In  Portugal,  615. 
in  ulalta,  650.  Jn  Naples  and  Sardinia,  651. 
jn  Venice,  ibid.  In  Rome  and  Genoa,  652. 
J II  the  PcLw  ifiands,  1027 


Knout,  the  nature  of  that  punlfliment  In  RuiTia, 

127,  1.0t\ 

Knox,  John,  introduces  the  do£lrine  of  Calvin  into 
Scotland,  167 
Koningfberg,  the  capital  of  Pruffia,  524 
Kofciulkow,  the  patriotic  general  of  the  Poles,  5^)1 
Kouli  Khan,  the  immenfe  plunder  made  by  him  in 
the  Mogul  empire,  750,    Summary  of  his  hif- 
tory,  _  793 

Kraken,  a  ftupendous  animal  in  the  Norwegian 
feas,  7  7 

Kumrah,  a  Barbary  beaft,  825 
Kurile  iflands,  and  their  inhabitants,  807 


LABYPvINTH,  in  Egypt,  818 
La  Plata.    See  Paraguay, 
Labrador.    See  Britain,  New. 
Ladrone  iflands,  802 
Lahor,  province  of,  740 
Lama,  Grand,  of  Thibet,  his  office  and  character, 
695.    Of  Peru,  defcribed,  fooo 
Lancafter  and  York,  competition  of  the  families  of, 
for  the  crown  of  England,  308 
Land-wind  in  the  Weft  Indies,  953 
Landes,  department  of,  420 
Languages,  diftinguifliing  characters  of,  Iflandic, 
71.    Danifli,  82.    Swedifti,  105.    Ruffian,  133, 
In  the  Hebrides,  154.    Englifti,  213.  Welch, 
387.    Irifli,  404.    French,  427.    Of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  470.    Of  the  Flemings,  479. 
Of  Germany,  499.     Of  Bohemia,  529.  Of 
Hungary,  533.    Of  Poland,  544.    Of  Switzer- 
land, 569.   Of  Spain,  589.    Of  Italy,  629.  Of 
Turkey,  673.    Of  China,  704.    Of  India,  730. 
Of  Perfia,  787.  Of  Arabia,  796.  Of  the  oriental 
iflands,  807.    Of  Egypt,  817.    Of  the  Barbary 
ftates,  827.    Spoken  in  the  Pjiiinfula  of  India, 
766,  767.    See  Pater  Nofter. 
Lantern  of  Demofthenes  at  Athens,  659 
Laos,  kingdom  of,  7:2 
Lapland,  its  fituatioon  ^'^f^"'^)  ^"d  fubdiviHons,  96. 
Animals  of  that  country,  97.    Religion,  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms  of  the  iiijiabitants,  98.  A 
Lapland  fong,  ibid.  note.  Their  commerce,  lov. 
Ruffian  Lapland,  69-.^ 
Lafla,  city,  697 
Latitude,  what,  14.  How  to  f<nd,  on  the  gJobe,  i  ^. 
How  to  find,  from  celeftial  obfervations,  2;. 
Table  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  world,  1046 
Laubba,  an  animal  of  Guiana,  .  \02\i 

Laud,  archbifliop  of  Caaterbuiy,  his  pernicious  in-, 
fluence  over  Charles  .1.  321.    Is  behcMded,  ibid. 
Laurel  magnolia,  a  tree  of  great  height  in  Florida, 

08S 

Laurence,  (St.),  the  river  of,  88^,  894 

Laurens,  Mr.  late  prefident  of  the  American  con- 
grefs,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englilh,  on  board  ;i 
fliip  bound  to  Holland,  36s 
Laufanne,  delightful  lituation  of,  57_3 
Laws,  origin  of,  3') 
Laws,  Britifn,  the  manner  of  their  paffing  the  three 
eftates  in  parliament,  263,  264 

7  C  L;a^ue 


INDEX. 


League  formed  in  Franpe  ^ainft  the  Hugonots, 
under  the  duke  of  Guife,  439 
Learning,  the  great  honours  a-c<jiured  by,  in  Cliina, 
705.    In  India,  731 
Ledyard,  Mr.  hiftory  of  him,  838 
Lefooga  ifiand,  1032 
Leinfter,  province  of,  in  Ireland,  its  divifion  into 
counties,  and  its  chief  towns,  396 
Leipfic,  and  its  univerfity,  503 
Leiand,  his  account  of  the  antiquity  of  Irifh  litera- 
ture, '  405 
Le  Maire,  ftraits  of,   -  1^45 
Lemnos,  account  of  that  ifland  and  its  produce, 

664 

Leogane,  1008 
Leon,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns, 

580 

Leopold  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  character  and 
turbulent  reign,  _  515 

Lepanto,  the  Turkifli  navy  ruined  by  the  Chriftians 
in  that  battle,  685- 
Lefbos,  ifland  of,  its  ancient  fame,  664 
Lewis  Xl  V.  of  France,  his  fuccefsful  patronage  of 
.  literature,  427.  The  unhappy  ftate  of  his  king- 
dom during  his  minoritv,  441.    His  charader, 

ibid. 

•  XV..  review  of  the  princiijal  events  of  his 

reign,  ,442,  443 

 XVI.  affifts  the  revolted  Britifh  colonies  in 

America,  443.  Adopts  the  occonomital plan  of 
Mr.  Necker  with  regard  to  the  finances,  444. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
V,'  ith  the  court  of  London,  ibid.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  remonftrate  againft  regiflerhig  an  edid 
for  the  loan  of  three  millions  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thouiand  pounds,  445,  Calls  together 
the  airembly  of  the  Notables,  446.  Baniflies 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  447.  The  populace  of 
Paris  take  arms,  and  deftroy  the  Baftile  449.. 
Efcapes  from  Paris,  453.  Is  detected,  and  made 
prifoner  at  Varennes,  and  oondu£ted  back  to 
Paris,  434.  Influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
ibid.  Charges  brought  againft  him,  457.  Ra- 
pid progrtfs  of  the  French  arms,  ibid.  Is  tried 
and  executed,  458,  459.    Reflexions  upon  it, 

V     .  460 

.Lexmgton,  commencement  of  hoftilities  there,  be- 
tween the  Britiili  and  North  Americans,  ^!;z 

Leyden,  univerfity  of, 

Lima,  the  city  of,  founded  by  Pizarro,  871. 

fcribed,  100  r.    Amazing  riches  of,  1002. 

moft  ruined  by  an  earthquake, 
Linen  nianuiachirt,  in  Scotland,  flate  of. 
Lingua  Franca,  a  mixture  of  ian< 
Lipari  iflands, 

Ljibon,  tlie  capital  of  Portugal, 
I^itchfield,  city  of, 

Lieweliin,  prince  of  Wales,  performs  homage  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  to  obtain  protection 
againlf  his  undutifjl  fon  GriflSn,  "  390 

Locufts,  Spain  greatly  expofed  to  ravages  by,  585 

Logan,  an  Indian  chief  in  North  America,  his 
fpeech  delivered  to  lord  Dunrriore,       875,  note. 

Logarithms,  by  whom  invented,  ,  1 70 


iguages, 


470 
De- 
Al- 
ibid. 
179 
827 
621 
613 
231 


Loire,  river,  its  courfs  and  extent,  4il' 
— . — —  lower,  department  of,  420 

 upper,  department  of,  ibid, 

Loiret,  department  of>  ibid. 
Lombards,  the  moft  ancient  merchants  of  Europe, 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  Britilh  empire,  its 
fituation  and  extent,  222.  The  number  of- 
churches  and  other  places  of  devotion  it  contains, 
223.  Annual  confumption  of  provifions  in  it, 
ibid.  Its  bridges,  224.  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
ibid.  Weftminfter  abbey,  225.  Monument, 
ibid.  Curiofities  in  the  Tower,  226,  note.  Bri- 
tifh Mufeum,  228.  Infurance  offices  from  fire, 
ibid.  Terms  of  iiifurance,  228,  mte.  Altera- 
tions in  the  difpofition  of,  after  the  great  fire, 
229.  Why  deftitute  of  a  fuitable  royal  palace, 
ibid.  Origin  of  the  Proteftant  affociation  there, 
360.  Lord  George  Gordon-' s.  tumultuous  pro- 
ceffion  to  the  hqule  of  commons,  ibid.  Horrid 
outrages  committed  by  the  mob,  361.  The  in- 
furgents  reduced  by  the  troops,  ibid'. 

London  Bridge,  hiftorical  defcription  of,  224 

Long  Ifland,  the  Americans  there  efcape  from  ge- 
neral Howe,  355 

Longitude,  what,  14.  Table  of  the  number  of 
miles  in  a  degree,.  1-5.  How  to  find,  from  celef- 
tial  obfervations,  22.  Table  of  the  longitude: 
and  latitude  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  world, 

Lord's  Prayer.    See  Pater  nofter. 
Lords  of  the  articles,  in  Scotland,  how  chofen,  and 
their  powers,  181 
Loretto,  riches  of  the  houfe  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
there,  with  its  extraordinary  hiftory,  645 
Lot  and  Garonne,  department  of,  420 
L  uis  XVI.  his  queen  and  family,  attempt  to  efcape 
from  France,  453.    Are  difcovered  and  brought 
back,  454.    Are  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
national  alTembly,  456.    Louis  is  accufed,  457. 
Is  tried,  condemned>  and  executed,  458,  459. 
Account  of  his  laft  moments,  459,  jwte.  His 
queen  is  brought  to  the  fcalfold,  46.3 
Louifiana,  its  boundaries,  989.   Rivers,  ibid.  New 
Orleans,  the  capital  of,  ibid.    Religion,  govern- 
ment, &c.  990.    Climate,  foil,  and  produce, 
ibid.    Hiftory,  ibid. 
Louvain,  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  city,  479 
Lozere,  department  of,  420 
Lubec,  an  imperial  city,  9'6 
Lucas,  Mr.  fome  account  of,  840 
Lucay  iflands,  -  9,8^ 

Lucca,  city  and  commonwealth  of,.  643 
Lucia,  St.  revolution  of  that  ifland,,  1018 
Lucknow,  city  of,  and  emperor's  palace  there,  746 
Luther,  Martin,  the  reformer,  fome  account  of, 

499 

Luttrcil,  colonel,  difturbances  caufed  by  his  being 
declared  member  for  Middlefex,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Mr.  -Wilkes,  347 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legiflator,  a  review  of  his 
political  inftitutions,  44 


Lynx,  defcription  of  that  animal, 


70,  125 
MACART- 


a 


INDEX. 


M. 


MCARTNEY,  lord,  his  ^mbarTy  to  China, 
_        713.    Ended  in  difappointment,     -  ibid. 
Macairar,  its  produce  and  inhabitants,  804 
Macbeth,  the  dramatic  ftory  of,  founded  on  hifto- 
ry,  1 85 

Maclaurin,  the  companion  and  friend  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  1 70 

Machiavel,  his  literary  charailer,  639 
Madagafcar  ifland,  its  fituation  and  defcription, 

856,857 

Madeira  iOand,  861.  Situation,  extent,  and  pro- 
duce, ibid.  Famous  for  its  fvveetnieais  and  wine, 

ibid. 

Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  769 
Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  defcrlbed,  593.  The 
royal  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  there,  ibid. 
Madura,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  769 
Maeris  lake,  818 
Magellan,  the  firft  who  experimentally  determined 
'the -fpherical  figure  of  the  earth,  i..    His  liraits, 

1045 

Magna  charta,  the  great  charter  of  Englifh  liber- 
ties, figned  by  king  John,  301 

Magnanimity,  Angular  inftance  of,  854,  note. 

Mahomed,  the  Turkifh  legiflator,  account  of  his 
temples  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  675,  798.  His 
hiftory,  799.    His  doftrines,  800.    His  death, 

801 

..  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  reduces  Con- 

ftantinople,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  Greek  em- 
pire, 684 

»   III.  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  brothers 

and  his  father's  concubines,  685 
Mahometans  in  Indoftan,  716 
Mahratta  ftates,  and  their  tributaries,  780 
Mahrattas,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  India, 

723 

——,  Berar,  their  territories,  781 

 ,  Northern  Foonah,  their  territories,  ib. 

Maine  and  Loire,  department  of,  420 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  970 
Majorca,  598 
Malabar,  coaft  of,  its  provinces  and  chief  towns, 
.759,  774.    Great  numbers  of  Jews  found  there, 

ibid. 

Malacca,  and  its  inhabitants,  734 
Malaga,  the  city  of,  597 
Malayans,  730 
Maldives,  account  of  the,  807 
>Ialeftrom  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  defcribed,  78 
Malta,  defcription  and  hiftory  of  tliat  ifland,  650 
Malva,  province,  748 
Mamalukes  of  Egypt,  by  whom  inflltuted,  and  by 
whom  reduced,  821 
Man,  ifle  of,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  produce,  391. 
Its  hiftory,  ibid.    Religion  and  ecckfiaftical  go- 
vernment,   392.     Language   and  antiquities, 

ibid. 

Manchew  Tartars,  .712 
jVIanchineel  tree,  997 
Mango  Capac,  founder  of  ^t^e  empire  of  Peru,  ac- 
couftl  of  him,  .  S69 


Manilla  taken  by  the  Englifh,  S03 
Mantua,  the  duchy  of,  644.    Hiftory  of,  654 
Manufafture,  woollen,  the  importance  of,  to  Great 
Britain,  956.    The  number  of  flieep  in  England, 
ibid.    Value  of  their  wool,  ibid.    Expence  of 
manufafturing  it,  ibid. 
Maps,  a  general  explanation  of,  34 
Marat  at  the  head  of  a  defperate  faction  in  Paris, 
4;  7.    Is  aftallinafed,  46a 
Marble  qnarties  in  Egypt,  820 
Margaret  queen  of  Denmark,  her  charafter,  90, 

III 

Margaretta  ifland,  •  loiz 

Maria  Teiefa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  emprefs  of 
Germany,  hiftory  of  her  life,  516 
Mai-igalante,  ifland  of,  1019 
Marino,  St.  republic  of,  643 
Marlborough,  duke  of,  defeats  the  French  at  Blen- 
heim, 331.    At  Oudenard  and  Malplaquet,  ibid. 
Is  difplaced,  33a 
Marne,  department  of,  420 
Marquefas  iflands,  1027 
Marriage,  fummary  of  the  Britifli  laws  relating  to, 
274.    In  Perfia,  786 
Marfton  Moor,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  of 
England  and  his  parliament,  322 
Martin,  St.  an  ifland  in  America,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  1025 
Martinico,  the  ifland  of,  taken  by  the  Englifli,  341. 

Defcribed,  1018 
Mary,  queen  of  England,  reftores  popery,  and  per- 
fecutes  the  Proteftants,  316.    Marries  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  ibid. 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  her  unfortunate  reign,  191 
Maryland,  its  fituation,  extent  and  boundaries,  926. 
Its  counties  and  chief  towns,  ibid.    Rivers,  face 
of  the  country,  air,  foil  and  produce,  ibid.  Po- 
pulation and  commerce,  927.    Hiftory  and  go- 
vernment, ibid. 
Mafr.    See  Cairo. 

Maflachufetts  Bay,  government  of  that  province, 

913^914 

Maflaniello,  his  infurreftion  at  Naples ^  6  5  3 

Maftiffs,  Englifli,  a  charafter  of,  202 
Mafuah,  in  Abyffinia,  account  of,  837 
Matthew's  (St.)  Uland,  859 
Matilda,  queen  of  Denmark,  her  unfortunate  hifto- 
ry, _  92 
Mauritius  ifland,  its  fituation  and  produce,  85 
Maufoleum,  a  fuperb  one  raifed  by  the  emperor 
Shah  Jehan  for  his  beloved  wife,  Taje  Mahel, 

746 

— ,  a  very  magnificent  one  of  Ibrahim 
Padfliah,  defcribed,  768 
Maximilian,  emperor,  his  divifion  of  Germany  into 
circles,  .  •  489 

Mayenne,  department  of,  420 
Mayo  ifland,  859,  860 

Mecca,  the  famous  mofque  thete,  .675,  798 

Medina,  its  ftately  mofque,  ■  ■  ibid. 
Mequinez,  the  prefent  capital  of  Morocco,  828 
Meridian,  what,  11 
Mermen  and  women,  id  the  Norwegian  feas,  ac- 
count of,  -  "V  •  ■  .  .  '  78 
Merfa,  ^  82  8 
Meflina,  city  of,  649 
7  C  2  Methodifts, 


• 
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Methodif!:s,  in  England,  a  charafter  of  that  fed, 

2  11 

Mcurte  department  of,  420 
Meiife  department  of,  ibid. 
Mexico^rte  ancient  ftate,  867.    The  conqueft  of, 
■,b.y  Fernando  Cortez,  868 
.  ,  New,  and  California,  their  fituation,  ex- 
tent,'"and  boundaries,  991.    Soil  and  climate, 
ibid.    Face  and  produce  of  the  country,  ibid. 
Inhabitants,  hiftory,  government,  religion,  and 
commerce,  ibid. 

.  ^Old,  or  New  Spain,  its  fituation,  extent, 

and  boundaries,    992.    Audiences   and  chief 
towns,  ibid.    Bays,  capes,  winds,  993.    Soil  and 
climate,  ibid.    Produce,  ibid.    Population,  in- 
habitants, government,  and  manners,  994.  Com- 
merce, cities,  and  Ihipping,  ibid. 
Michael  Angelo,  his  various  excellencies  in  paint- 
ing, fciilpture,  and  architefture,  629 
Michael  (St.),  one  of  the  Azores,  account  of,  863 
Michigan  lake,  894 
Milan efe,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns,  621. 
Account  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  639. 
Kiftory  of,  -  654 

Miles,  the  length  of,  in  different  countries,  35 
Milford-haven,  in  Wales,  its  difadvantages  pointed 
cut,  589 
Military  ways,  Roman,  in  England,  220 
Militia  of  Great  Britain,  account  of,  '  283 

Minden,  battle  of,  between  the  Britilh  and  French, 

339 

Mineral  fprings  in  England,  221.    In  Germany, 

49S 

Mines  in  Sweden,  ,  103 

  in  Peru,  1000,  looi. 

Mint,  a  place  in  the  tower  of  London,  appropriated 
to  the  coinage,  226 

Minorca,  the  ifland  of,  taken  by  the  French,  338. 
Taken  by  the  Spaniards,  365,  598.  Its  inha- 
bitants and  government,  598 

MiiTifippi  river,  ,987 

 ,  when  firft  difcovered,  990 

Mitylene.  ..See  Lelbos. 

Mocha,  the  city  of,  798 
Modena,  duchy  of,  644 
Mohawk  river,  in  North  America,  916 
Mogul,  Great,  empire  of  the.  See  India  within 
the  Ganges. 

Molucca  iflands,  803 
Monies  of  account  and  fpecie,  in  the  feveral  parts 

of  the  world,  table  of,  1062 
Monk,  general,  a  principal  agent  in  the  reftoring 

Charles  II.  of  England,  325 
Monfters,  fea,  77 
Monte  Santo,  anciently  Mount  Athos,  659 
Montezuma,  emperor  of  Mexico,  his  treatment 

by  Cortez  the  Spaniard,  and  death,  867 
Montreal,  the  ifland  and  town  of,  in  Canada,  898 
Montferrat,  defcription  of,  and  the  hermitages  on 

it,  '       _  582 

— — — duchy  of,  its  extent,  and  chief  towns, 

621 

 ifland,  977 

Monumect,  the  column  at  London  fo  called,  225 
 —-J  »  beautiful  and  fuperb  one  raifed  by 


the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  for  his  beloved  wife 
Taje  Mahel,  604 

Moors,  their  fettlement  in  and  expulfion  from 
Spain,  640.    Derivation  of  their  name,  108 

Moofe  deer  of  Ireland,  406.    Of  New  England, 

908 

Moravia,  its  extent  and  chief  towns,  529 
Moravians,  general  charafter  of  the  fe6l  fo  called, 

ibid. 

Morbihan,  department  of  the,  420 
Mordaunt,  fir  John,  his  unfuccefsful  expedition 
againfi:  Rochfort,  339 
Morea,  its  prefent  divifions  and  chief  towns,  657 
Morocco,  empire  of,  824.    City  of,  794.  Go- 
vernment of,  830 
Mofcow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Mufcovy,  135.  Di- 
menfions  of  the  great  bell  there,  136 
Mofelle,  department  of,  -420 
Mofques,  Perfian,  790 
Mouhan  province,  740 
Mountains  of  the  moon,  8 1  r 

>  of  the  earth,  comparative  eflimate  of 

their  altitude 

-,  the  fublimity  and  grandeur  of  thofe  in 


the  Wefl  Indies 
Muir,  Thomas,  is  tried  for  fedition,  and  is  fentenced 

to  tranfportation  for  14  years,  382 
Mummy  pits  in  Egypt,  817 
Munfter,  province  of,  in  Ireland,  its  divifion  into 

counties,  and  chief  towns,  396,  397 

Murcia,  in  Spain^  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns, 

Mufcovy.    See  Ruflia. 

Mufic,  Scotch,  charafter  of,  16;; 


N. 


NANKING,  a  city  in  China,  70S 
Nantes,  the  edift  of,  granted  to  the  Pro- 
teftants  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  423.  Revok- 
ed by  Lewis  XIV.  ibid. 
Naples,  a  table  of  the  dominions  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of,  621.   Defcription  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try, 646.    Account  of  the  people,  ibid.  Brief 
hiftory  of,  653 
Narborough,  fir  John,  fent  by  Charles  II.  on  dif- 
covery,  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  985 
Nafeby,  decifive  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  of 
England  and  his  parliament,  322 
Nations,  origin  of,  36 
National  aflembly  of  France,  firft  meeting  of,  449 

•  debt  flated,  278 

Natolia,  or  Lefler  Afia,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief 
towns,  670.  Ruinous  elFefts  of  Turkifli  oppref- 
fion  there,  678 
Navarre,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns, 

579 

Navy  of  Great  Britain,  an  hifl:orical  account  of, 
285,  note.    Pay  of  every  rank  in  the,  286 

Necker,  Mr.  a  Swifs  Proteftant,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  French  finances,  444.  Is  difplaced  on 
account  of  his  ceconomical  reformations,  ibid. 

Negroes,  in  the  Wefl:  Indian  plantations,  their  clia- 
rafter  and  difpofitions  in  a  fl;ate  of  flavery,  959. 
8  Arrival 
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Arrival  and  fale  in  the  Weft  Indies,  963.  Pa- 
thetic ode  on  feeing  a  negro  i'lineral,  962,  note. 
The  number  of  them  compared  with  that  of  the 
whites,  ibid.  Infurreftion  of  the,  in  that  part 
of  Hifi-aniola  belonging  to  France,  1008 
Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  defcription'of  that 
ifland,  663 
Netherh^nds,  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the,  their 
lituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  465 

— —  ,  Aufrrian  and  French,  their  fituation, 

extent  and  divifions,  476.  Natural  hiftory  and 
produftlons  of,  478.  Inhabitants,  ibid.  Their 
drefs  and  language,  479.  Religion  and  learn- 
ing, ibid.  Univerfities  and  antiquities,  ibid. 
Cities,  ibid.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  480. 
Conftitution  and  government,  ibid.  Revenues, 
ibid.    Hifiory  of  Flanders,  ibid. 

,  united  provinces  of  the,  their  num- 


. ber,  fituation,  extent,  and  divifions,  466,  467. 
Nature  of  the  country,  467.  Rivers  and  har- 
bours, ibid.  Vegerable  and  animal  produftlons, 
468.  The  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  cufioms, 
ibid.  Drefs,  469.  Religion,  470.  Univerfi- 
ties, ibid.  Deicription  of  the  dykes  and  other 
curiofities,  471.  Cities,  towns,  and  public 
buildings,  ibid.  Method  of  travelling,  472. 
Commerce  and  manufaflures,  ibid.  The  ad- 
vantages of  their  canals,  ibid.  Conftitution  and 
government,  474.  The  office  of  ftadtholder 
made  hereditary,  ibid.  Revenues  of  the  ftate, 
475.    Military  ftrength,  ibid.    Hiftory  of  the 

476 
573 
977 

1024,  1025, 
1026 


republic, 
Neufchatel, 

Nevis  and  Monferrat  iflands, 
New  dili:overies  in  the  South  Seas, 


See 


  Britain.    See  Britain,  New. 

——  BrunfvVic.    See  Nova  Scotia. 

  England.    See  England,  New. 

——  Hampfliire.    See  Hampfliire,  New. 

 Holland.    See  Holland,  New. 

.       Jerfey.    See  Jerfey,  New. 

.  ftates  formed  in  North  America,  943 

Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Ohio. 
«  South  Wales,  ceremony  of  opening  the  co- 
lony of,  9^9 

.  York.    See  York,  New. 

Newfoundland,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  climate, 
'  980,  981.    Cod  fiftiery  on  the  banks  of,  981. 
Limita'tion  prefcribed  to  France  concerning  it, 

ibid. 

Newport,  the  chief  town  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  de- 
fcribed,  393 

Niagara,  cataract  of,  894 

Nicholfon  (Margaret)'s  attempt  to  aftaflinate  his 
majefty,  Geo.  HI.  3^9 

Nicobar  iflands, 

Nievre,  department  of, 

Niger,  river, 

Nile,  river,  its  annual  overflow  defcribed, 
Nifmes,  the  remains  of  ancient  architedure  exift- 
ing  there,  4^9 
Nizam,  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  his  territories, 

780,  781 

Noah,  the  earth  how  peo^  led  by  his  pofterity,  36 


420 
810 
811 


Nootka-Sound,  a  port  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  North 
America,  374.  A  iaftory  eftabllfhed  there  by 
the  Englifh,  ibid.  Hoftilities  commenced  by 
the  Spaniards,  ibid.  Amicably  fettled  between 
the  two  courts,  ^7^ 

Norden,  captain,  his  opinion  of  the  granaries  in. 
Old  Cairo.  830 

Norfolk  Ifland.    See  New  South  Wales. 

Normans,  the  firft  eftabliflament  of  the,  in  France, 

437 

North  Briton,  difturbances  occafioned  by  that  pa- 
per, and  the  profecution  of  the  author  at  Lon- 

,  ,  ,  344,  345- 

— -,  department  of  the,  ^20 
—  -  coaft,  department  of  the,  ^  ibid. 

.  eaft  palfage  decided  to  be  impraflicable, 

1043 

•  vveft  pafTage,  account  of  voyages  for  the 
difcovery  of  the,  890,  891,  892 

Northern  Archipelago,  ,  1024, 

 circars,  in  India,  771 

Norway,  its  boundaries  and  extent,  74.  Climate, 
ibid.    Mountains,  ibid.    Forefts,  ibid.  Metals 
and  minerals,  ibid.    Rivers  and  lakes,  75.  Ani- 
mals, ibid.    Natural  curiofities,  78.  Inhabit- 
ants, ibid.    Commerce  and  revenue,  79.  Hif- 
tory, ibid. 
Notables,  meeting  of  the  aflembly  fo  called,  446 
Nottingham,  town  of,  232 
Nova  Scotia,  its  fituation,  extent  and  boundaries, 
901.    Rivers,  ibid.    Seas,  bays,  and  capes,  ibid. 
Lakes,  ibid.    Chmate,  ibid.    Soil  and  produce, 
ibid.   Animals,  902.   Hifl:ory,  fettlement,  chief 
towns,  and  commerce,  ibid. 
Nova  Zembla,  general  charafter  of>,  692, 
Nutmeg  iflands,  -  804. 


O. 


OATES,  Titus,  his  fcheme  of  a  popifti  ptet^ 
326- 

O'Halloran,  Mr.  his  account  of  Iriftl  literature, 
404.    Of  St.  Patrick,  i-bid.  7iotei. 
Oheteroa  ifland  in  the  South  Sea,  1032 
Ohio,  territory  north-weft  of,  a  new  ftate  in  North 
America,  946.    Boundaries,  ibid.    Rivers,  po- 
pulation, face  of  the  country,  foil  and  producf 
tions.  ibid.   Animals,  947.    Governtxient,  ibid, 
 ■          fouth  of,  or  the  Tenneffee  govern- 
ment, a  new  ftate  in  North  America,  949. 
Boundaries,  civil  divifions,  population,  and  cli- 
mate, ibid.    R-ivers  and:  mountains,  jbid.  .  Anii 
mals,  950.    Commerce,  religion,  governments- 
manners  and  drefs,  ibid.    Hiftory,-  951 
Oife,  department  of,  420 
Oldcaftle,  fir  John,  put  to  death  forjoining  the  re- 
formers,                           ;  308 
Oliva,  treaty  of,  in.  favour  of  the  Polifh  dilTidents, 

ineffectual  for  their  fecurity, 
Ontario,  lake,  894 
Ophir,  a  mountain,  S05 
OpofTum  of  Virginia  defcribed,  931 
Oran  citv,  829- 
Orbits  of  the  planets,  not  circular  but  elliptic,  3 

•  Oriental 
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^>rientai  inands,  Soi.    Their  language,  807 
OrilTa,  or  Orixa,  province  of,  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel, 

748 

•Orkney  iOands,  their  fituation  and  defcription,  151. 

Manners  of  the  inhabitants,  152- 
.Orleans,  New,  city  of,  in  Louifiana,  989 
Orlow,  count,  the  Ruffian  admiral,  his  operations 

in  the  Levant,  . 
Ormond,  the  duke  of,  fucceeds  the  duke  of  Marl- 

boroueh  in  the  command  of  the  Britifh  army, 

Orne,  department  of,  4^° 
Oftiaks  of  Siberia,  131 
Otaha  ifland,  1032 
Otaheite,  or  King  George's  Ifland,  _  102.8 

Othmans,  from  whence  they  derived  their  name, 

684 

Oud,  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of,  747 
Oude,  nabob  of,  his  dominions,  779 
Outredroog,  a  ftrong  fort  in  India,  taken  by  the 
Britifh  and  their  allies,  754 
Overyflel,  one  of  the  United  Provinces,  its  fubdivi- 
fions  and  chief  towns,  4^7 
O'why'hee  ifland,  1041 
Oxford  univerfity,  its  high  antiquity,  a  1 7.   Its  col- 
leges and  other  public  buildings,         si 7,  218 


PACTA  convenff,  in  Poland,  what,  548.  Was 
frequently  altered  on  the  eledion  of  a  new 
king,  JY"'^- 
'Picllum,  the  ancient  city  of,  m  Italy,  how  difco- 
vered,  ^3^ 
Pagodas,  or  Indian  temples,  721.    Famous  one  at 
ChiUambrum,  ibid.    One  of  great  fanaity  at 
Seringham,  ibid.    Another  of  great  beauty  at 
Triple  Cane,  ibid, 
iPainters,  Italian,  chara6i:er3  of  the  mofl  efteemed, 

629 

Palanquins  of  India,  739.    Or  ferpentines  of  Bra- 
fil,  1014 
Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  648 
Paleftine,  prefent  flate  of  that  country,  and  its  in- 
habitants, 679 
P^llifer,  fir  Hugh,  exhibits  a  charge  againft  the 
condua  of  Admiral  Keppel,  358.    Is  tried  him- 
felf,  .      .  ibid. 

■  Palmer,  Mr.  an  unitarian  clergyman,  is  tried  for 
fedition,  and  fentenced  to  be  tranfported  for  14 
years,  3^2 
Palmyra,  ruins  of,  674 
Panama,  in  South  America,  996.    Pearl  fiAery, 

998 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  630 
Papyrus,  818 
Paraguay,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boimdaries, 
1004.    Bays  and  lakes,    ibid.    Rivers,  ibid. 
Air,  foil  and  produce,  1005.    Foundation  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ibid.    The  eflablifli- 
ment  formed  by  the  Jefuits  in  the  interior  parti; 
of,  ibid.    They  are  reduced,  ioo6 
Paris,  its  population  compared  with  that  of  Lon- 
don, 430.    General  defcription  of  the  city,  ibid. 
■C^omparifon  of,  with  Loudon,  in  various  parti- 


culars, 43 1.  General  view  oT  the  articles  of  t'le 
peace  in  1763,  figned  there,  343 
Paris,  department  of,  420 
Parker,  admiral,  his  obftinate  engagement  with  the 
Dutch  fleet  off  the  Dogger-bank,  363 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  conftitution  of, 
explained,  259.     The  duration  of,  extended 
from  three  to  feven  years,  333 

 of  Paris,  baniflied,  447 

Parma,  duke  of,  his  dominions,  with  their  chief 
towns,  622.    Account  of  the  country  and  its 
government,  643.    Hiftory  of,  644 
Paros,  the  ifland  of,  for  what  noted,  665 
Parfees  of  Indoftan,  their  manners,  cuftoms,  drefs, 
worfliip,  and  funerals,  737>  73^ 

Partition  treaty,  motives  of  William  HI.  of  Eng- 
land, for  concluding  it,  330 
Paflaick  riv^er,  in  North  America,  great  cataraifl  in, 

910 

Patagonia^  1044 
Pater-nofter,   the,   rendered   into   Welch,  388. 

French,   427.    Dutch,   470.    German,  500. 

Spartifh,  590.    Portuguefe,  612.    Italian,  629. 

Modern  Greek,  673.    Perfian,  788.  Arabic, 

798 

Patmos  ifland,  665 
Patrick,  St,  the  patron  of  Ireland,  his  country  dif- 
puted,  404,  f/ote.    His  arrival  in  Ireland,  411.. 
His  order,  when  inftituted,  ibid. 
Paul's,  St,  cathedral,  at  London,  224 
Peace  of  1783,  its  articles,  366 
Pearl  iflands,  1012. 
Pegu,  kingdom  of,  731 
Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  707 
Pelew  iflands,  fituation,  and  charaftier  of  the  inha- 
bitants, 1027 
Pelham,  the  firfl:  Britifli  minifter  who  difcovered 
the  true  value  of  Scotland,  178 
Peloponnefian  war,  the  origin  of  the,  47 
Peninfula  defined,  27.    Within  the  Ganges,  758 
Penmanmaur  mountain,  in  Caernarvon fliire,  the 
road  over  it,  389 
Penn,  Mr.  the  legiflative  plan  of  his  American 
fettlement,  924.    Rapid  increafe  of  his  colony, 

ibid. 

Pennfylvania,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries, 

921.  Its  counties  and  chief  towns,  ibid.  Rivers, 

922.  Climate,  air,  foil,  and  face  of  the  country, 
ibid.  Hiftory,  government,  fettlement,  popu- 
lation, chief  towns,  and  commerce,  923.  De- 
fcription of  Philadelphia,  924,  Its  trade,  ibid. 
Univerfity  and  philofophical  fociety,  925.  Form 
of  government  eftabliflied  there  under  the  Ame- 
rican congrefs,  ibid. 

Penfacola  in  Weft  Florida,  989 
Perkin  Warbeck,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, hanged  by  Henry  VII.  313 
Perfepolis.,  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of,  789 
Ferfia,  it  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  782. 
Its  provinces,  name,  climate,  foil,  and  produc- 
tions, ibid.    Mountains,  783.    Rivers,  water, 
metals,  and  minerals,  ibid.    Inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,   784.    Marriages,  780. 
Funerals,  ibid.   Religion,  787.   Language,  ibid. 
Learning  and  learned  men,   788.  Antiquities 
and  turiofities,  789.    Cities  and  public  build- 

jags, 
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mgs, 
Police, 


ibid.    Mofques  and  public  bagnios,  790. 
791.  Majiufadures  and  commerce,  ibid. 
Conftitiition  and  government,  793.  Revenues, 
ibid.    Military  itrength,  arms,  and  titles,  ibid. 
Hiftory  of  Perfia,  ibid. 
Peru,  the  empire  of,  by  whom  foimded",  869. 
State  of,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  ibid. 
Their  cruelty  and  rapine,  870.    The  Peruvians 
fly  to  their  mountains,  872.    Its  fituation,  ex- 
tent, and  boundaries,  999.    Seas,  bays,  and  har- 
tours,  ibid.    Rivers,  ibid.    Petrifying  waters, 
ibid.    Soil,  ibid.     Vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
dudions,  loco.    Mines,  ibid.  Manufaftures, 
tj-ade,  and  cities,  looi.    Inhabitants,  manners, 
and  government,  100a 
Peter,  Saint,  the  church  of,  in  Rome,  632.  Com- 
pared with  Sr.  Paul's  in  London,  633 
—  ,  fwift,  an  American  animal,  997 

■         the  Great  recovers  the  fovereignty  of  RuHia 

out  of  the  hands  of  the  priiicefs  6ophia,  142. 
A  general  view  of  his-- plans  of  political  reforma- 
tion and  improvement^  ibid, 
•— —  II.  a  minor,  grandfon  of  Peter  I.  fucceeds 
the  emprefs  Catharine,-  143 

•         III.  czar  of  Ruffia,  his  rafli  conduft  and^ 

death,  144,  145 

Peteriburg,  the  capital  of  Ruffia,  134 
Petit  maitre,  the  charafler  of  a  French,  difplayed, 

425 

Pharos,  ifland  of,  celebrated  light-houfe  there,  819 
Philadelphia,  the  capital  city  of  Pennfylvania,  924 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  how  he  acquired  the 
fovereignty  of  Greece,  47 
■  II.  of  Spain,  his  character,  60:; 
Philippine  iflands,  their  number,  produce,  and  in- 
habitants, 803^ 
Piaft,  origin  and  meaning  of  that  term  in  Soland, 

Fifts,  remains  of  the,  in  Scotland,   1 76.  Were 
not  exterminated  by  the  Scots,  but  incorporated 
with  them,  186.    Their  wall  on  the  North  of 
England,  220 
Piedmont,  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns,  620 
Piemento-trees,  their  great  beauty,  95S 
Pindar,  his  celebrated  poems,.  41 
Pitt,  Mr.  his  fuccefsful  adminiftration  as  Britifh 
minifter,  339.    His  refignation,  and  remarks  on 
his  conduct,  342.    See  Chatham,  earl  of. 
Pizarro,  Francis,  his  expedition  to  Peru,  869. 
Amazing  wealth  collecfted  there,  870.    Puts  the 
Inca  Atabalipa  to  death.  871.    Reduces  Alma- 
gro,  ibid.    His  death,  87a 
Planets,  their  feveral  names  and  order,  i.  Their 
orbits  elliptical,  3.    Table  of  their  diameters, 
periods,  &c.  ibid. 
Planters,  Weft  Indian,  their  laborious,  expeniive 
and  precarious  employments,  965 
Platina,  an  eighth  m.etal,  .  looi 
Pleas,  common,  court  of      '  263' 
Pleurifv,  Swifs,  remedy  for  that  diforder,  566 
PlicaPolonica,adifeafefrequer,tinPoland,  542,  543 
Plinlimmon,  a  mountain  in  Wales,  386 
Plot,  gunpowder,  3^9 
Plymouth  dock  yard,  233 
Po'ifriers,  battle  of,  between  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  John,  king  of  France,  304 
Poland,  its  extent  and  boundaries  before  the  late- 


partition,  537.    Its  grand  divifions  and^  chief- 
cities,  558.   Derivation  of  the  name,  ibid.  Cli- 
mate, foil,  and  produce,  ibid.    Extraordinary  > 
fpring,  ibid.    Rivers  and  lakes,  539.  Vegetable 
and  animal  produftions,  ibid.    Population,  cha^ 
rafter  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid. 
ClafTes,  540.  Their  feudal  tyranny,  ibid.  Drefs 
of  their  country,  543.    Religion,  ibid.  Arch-^ 
bifliopricks  and  bifhopricks,  544.  Language  and 
learning,  ibid.    Univerfities,  ibid.  Antiquities 
and  curiofities  of  the  country,  ibid.    Cities  and 
public  buildings,  545.    Commerce  and  manu- 
faftures,  547.    Conftitution  and  government, 
ibid.   New  conftitution  fixed  by  the  partitioning 
powers,  548.  Revenues,-  549.  Military  ftrength, 
550.    Orders  of  knighthood,  ibid.    Hiftory  of 
the  country,  ibid.   Difmemberment  of  the  king- 
dom,   1^56.     Reflexions  on  this  event,  557. 
The  conltitution  of  1791  abandoned,  557, 
The  arbitrary  and  umjuft  condufrof  Rullia  and 
Pruffia,  558,559.    The  Poles  compelled  to  fnr- 
render  their  liberties,  560.     Brave  exploits  of' 
Kofciulkow,  561.    Ruffians  driven  from  War- 
faw,  with  great  (laughter,  ibid. 

Polancircles,  12. 

Pole,  cardinal,  employed  by  queen  Mary  to  re- 
l^ore  popery  in  England,  316  ' 

Poles,  celeftial,  how  pointed-out,  9... 

Polytheifm,  the  origin  of,  61 

Pompeia,  difcovery  of  that  ancient  city,  633- 

Pompey's  pillar,  near  Grand  Cairo,  8i5- 

Pondicherry,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fiirrendered  to  co- 
lonel Coote  and  admiral  Stevens,  341 

P'ont  du  Garde,  at  Nifmes,  .  429') 

Poole's  Hole,  in  Derbyfliir^  222 . 

Pope  of  Rome,  territories  fubjeft  to  the,  with  their" 
chieftowns,  623.  His  ecclefiaftical  government, 
627.  Creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  ibid.  Lift  of  in- 
dulgences, with  their  prices,  628,  note.  A  viev.^. 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  llate,  644.  His  temporal 
government,  -  644,  655 

Popifli  plot  in  England'^ account  of,  327.; 

Population  of  the  earth,  3.8.    The  low  ftate  of,  in 
Spain,  accounted  for,  585 

•  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies,  963  , 

Port  Jackfon.    See  Holland,  New. 

Port-Royal,  in  Jamaica,  repeated  deftruftions  of, 

97a. 

Porter,  ilr  James,  his  character  of  the  Ottoman  go- 
vernment, 680  . 
Porto  Bello  taken  by  admiral.Vernon,  335.  Bay 

of,.-  996,  998 

  Rico,  defcriptian  of  thatifland,  ion 

Portugal,  its  fituatioji,  extent,  and  boundaries, 
609.  Its  ancient  names  and  di^'i^lons,  610.. 
Natural  hillory,  ibid.  The  inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  611.  Religion,  ibid. 
Arclibiftiopricks  and  bifliopricks,  612.  Lan- 
guage and  learning,  ibid.  Univerfities,  613. 
Ciiriofitiesy  ibid.  Chief  cities,  ibid..  Commerce^ 
and  manufaftures,  ibid.  Conftitution  and  go- 
vernment, 6:4.  Revenues  and  t-axes,  ibid. 
Military  and  marine  ftrength,  6.1  5.  Royal  titles 
and  arms,  ibid.  Nobility  and  orders  of  knight- 
hood, ibid.  Hitlory  of,  616 
Portiiguefe  .•\merica,  1013 
Pofidonia  (or  Picftum),  the  ancient  city  of,  631 

PotOJ'y. 
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Potofi, -^Iver  mines  there,  looo 

Prague,  city  of,  529 

Praa;matic  San£lion  in  Germany,  the  term,  explain- 
ed, 9i>  509 

Prelbyterian  model  of  church-government  in  Scot- 
land defcri  bed,  168 

Pretender  to  the  crown  of  England,  of  the  houfe  of 
Stijarft,  account  of  him  and  his  family,  332, 
nate.  Rebellion  in  Scotland  in  favour  of,  333. 
Another,  336.    Battle  of  Culioden,  ibid. 

Pride,  the  good  effects'  of  that  paffion  among  the 
Spaniards,  586 

Prieftley,  Dr.  his  library,  philofophical  apparatus, 
manufcripts  and  papers,  deftroyed  by  a  high- 
church  mob,  379 

Prince's  Ifland,  in  Africa,  859 

Printers,  difturbances  occafioned  at  London  by 
profecuting  them  for  pr^iting  parliamentary 
fpeeches,  348 

.Printing,  the  art  of,  in  what  fenfe  known  to  the 
Chinefe  before  invented  in  Europe,  705 

Promontory  defined,  27 

Proteftant  aflbciation  formed  at  London,  360. 
Their  tumultuous  proceflion  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  ibid.  Horrid  outrages  committed  by 
the  mob,  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  361. 
The  infurgents  reduced  by  the  troops.  ibid. 

Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  985 

Pruffia,  its  fituation,  boundaries,  and -extent,  522. 
Derivation  of  the  name,  ibid.  Climate,  foil, 
and  productions,  ibid.  Territories  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  523.  Inhabitants^  ibid.  Re- 
ligion and  fchools,  524.  Cities,  ibid.  Com- 
merce and  manufaftures,  ibid.  Conflitution, 
government,  and  revenues,  ibid.  Military 
lirength,  525.  Arms,  and  orders  of  knighthood, 
■ibid.  Hiftory  of  Prulfia,  526.  Genealogical 
lift  of  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Pruffia,  528 

Ptolemy,  his  fyllem  of  aftronomy  accommodated 
to  vutgar  prejudices,  7 

Fugatfcheff,  the  CofTack,  his  rebellion  in  Rufiia 
under  the  charafter  of  the  czar  Peter  IL  148 

Puritans  in  England,  their  origin  and  charafter, 
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Fiirferarn  Show,  at  the  head  of  an  Indian  army, 
takes  Hooly  onorc,  &c.  755 
Puy  de  Dome,  department  of,  420 
Pyramids  in  Egypt,  ancient  fepulchrcs,  45,  ^17 
Pyrenees,  eall,  department  of,  420 

 ,  lower,   ibid. 

 ,  upper,   ibid. 

Pythagoras,  his  fyflem  of  aftronomy,  why  not  ge- 
nerally received,  7.  Wa-3  revived  by  Coperhi- 
a;us,  ibid. 


Q. 

C Quadrupeds,  of  Norwav,  75.  of  Den- 
mark,  81.  Of  Lapland,  97.  Of  Sweden, 
104.  OfRiiffia,  125.  Of  Scotland,  162.  Of 
England,  202.  Of  Wales,  386.  Of  Ireland, 
401.  Of  France,  423.  Of  the  Netherlands, 
468.  Of  Germany,  496.  Of  Plungary,  532 
Of  Poland,  539.  Of  Abyffinia,  8j2.  Of  Canada, 
„g95.    Of  the  territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  9:0 


Quakers,  in  England,  the  principles  and  manners 
of  that  feft,  211 
Quebec,  the  town  of,  defcribed,  '  898 
Quevedo,  his  literary  charadler,  590 
Quickiilver,  where  produced,  artd  how  obtained, 

1 00 1 

Quito,  city  of,  in  Peru,  looz 
R. 

ACINE,  the  tragic  poet,  his  charafter,  427 
"Lagufa,  the  city  and  republic  of,  657 
Rajah  of  Ghod,  his  territory,  779 
Raleigh,  fir  Walter,  the  firil  planter  of  a  colony  ia 
North  America,  884 
Ramazan,  faft  of,  among  the  Perfians,  787 
Raphael,   his  genius  for  painting  charafterifed, 

629 

Rafchid.    See  Rofetta. 

Rattlefnake  of  North  America,  897 
Ravaillac  aflaffinates  Henry  IV.  of  France,  440 
Reformation  in  religion,  the  leading  caufes  of, 
pointed  out,  62.    In  England,  the  firft  begin- 
nings of,  305.    Is  favoured  by  the  quarrel  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  pope,  314.    Progrefs  of, 
under  Edward  VI.  315.   Is  completed  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  317 
Regifter  lliips,  Spanifli,  the  trade  carried  on  by, 

994,  995,  1002,  1005 
Rein-deer,  account  of  tliat  animal,  and  its  ufes,^ 

97 

Religion,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of,  60 

Rel'gious  foundations  in  England,  the  diffolution 
of,     _      _  314 

P.evolution  in  England,  the  grounds  opon  which 
it  proceeded,  256,  257,  328.  The  hundredth 
anniverfary  of  it  celebrated,  370 

— — — -  in  Denmark,  85,  93 

-  -  in  France,  444,  et  feq. 

 in  Sweden,  116,  117 

Rhine,  Upper  and  Lower,  their  divifion  into  pro- 
vinces, 491,  492 

-  '■   ■  '        — ,  departments  of,  420 

 river,     _  421,467 

Rhode  Ifland,  rife  of  that  province,  912.  Num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  909 

Rhodes,  ifland  of,  665 
Rhone,  river,  421 

 ,  I^/Iouths  of,  department  of  the  420 

Rice,  mode  of  cultivating,  in  Carolina,  939 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  fummary  account  of 
his  reign,  300 

-  II.  depofed  by  Henry  duke  of  Lancafier, 

307 

•— —  ITT.  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bofworth  Field  by  Plenry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
312.    His  charader,  ibid. 

Richlieu,  cardinal,  review  of  his  adminiftration  in 
France,  imder  Leve  ls  XIII.  441 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  Sout  1  America,  883 

Rivers,  the  proportionable  lengths  of  couife  of 
fome  of  the  moft  noted  in  the  world,    736,  737, 

)iote, 

Roanoke  harbour  in  North  Carolina,  937 
Robertfon,  Dr.  William,  his  different  hiftorical 


pubiications, 


170 


Robiii- 
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Roblnfon  Cnifoe,  origin  of  that  romance,  1012 
Rocket,  a  miflile  weapon  in  India,  defcribed,  756, 

note. 

Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  his  divifion  of  his  domi- 
nions among  his  three  fons,  fatal  to  the  indepen- 
dency of  Wales,  _  3QO 

Rodney,  admiral,  hisfuccefTes  againft  theSpaniards, 
358.  Takes  the  Dutch  ifland  of  St.  Euilatia,  363 

Rogers,  captain  Woodes,  diilodges  the  buccaneers 
from  the  illand  of  Providence,  and  makes  a  fet- 
tlement  there,  985.  His  account  of  Falkland 
.  iflands,  986 

Rollo,  the  Norman,  his  fettlemcnt  in  France,  437 

Roman  Catholics,  their  liberties  enlarged  by  the 
Britilli  parlircment,  376 

Rome,  fiimmary  of  the  hiftory  of  that  empire,  48. 
Arts,  fciences,  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  53. 
Totally  fubverted,  55.  The  prefent  city  de- 
fcribed, 644 

Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  review  of  his  life 
2XiA  charafter,  48 

Rofchild,  peace  of,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

90 

Rofetta,  in  Egypt^  '^Sig 
Rotterdam,  computation  of  the  number  of  its  iflha.- 
bitants,  472 
Rotunda,  at  Rome,  630 
Roy,  general,  his  account  of  the  Roman  camps  in 
Scotland,  175 
Royal  Society  at  London,  inftituted,  325 
Rullia,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  divifions,  121.  Ki- 
ftances  of  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  i  z%.  Their 
winter  flock  of  provifions  preferved  by  freezing, 
123.    Is  in  general  a  flat  country,  124.    Its  ri- 
vers, ibid.    Itsanimals,  125.    Inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  cufloms,  ibid.     Funerals,  127. 
Pimifl-iment  of  the  knout  defcribed,  127,  note. 
Modes  of  travelling,  128.    The  different  na- 
tions fiibjeft  to  this  empire,  ibid.   The  eftablifli- 
ed  religion.  133.    Univerfities,  134.    Cities  and 
public  buildings,  ibid.    Curiofities,  136,  Com- 
merce, ibid.    Army  and  navy,  137.  Govern- 
ment, ibid.    Revenue,  138.    Orders  of  knight- 
hood, 139.    Hiftory,  ibid.    Geographical  dif- 
coveries  lately  made  by  the  Ruffians;     "  1024 
Ryfwick,  peace  of,  between  England  and  France, 

329 


Saltzburghers,  confiderable  emigration  of,  into 

Pruffia,  '523 
Salvador,  St.    See  Bahia. 

Samos  ifland,  and  its  produftions,  664 
Sandemanians,  ,210 
Sandwich  iflands,  1041 
Santa  Cruz,  ifland  of,  1023 
bantorin,  ifland,  665 
Saone,  Upper,  department  of  the  420 
 and  Loire,  —  ibid. 


s 


ABA,  a  Dutch  ifland,  1023 
Sacheverel,  Dr.  account  of  his  profecution  by 
the  Englifli  parliament,  331 
St.  Helena.    See  Helena,  St. 
St.  Matthew's  ifland.    See  Matthew's,  St. 
St.  Thomas.    See  Tliomas,  St. 
Salamanca,  city  of,  597 
Salic  law,  in  France,  dtiivaticn  of  the,  436 
Saiigan,  a  bird,  803 
Salilbury,  city  of,  232 
Sallee,  829 
Salt  mines  of  Poland,  an  account  cf,  545.  Amount 
of  the  revenue  froiT!,  ibid. 
Salt-petre,  great  quantities  produced  in  Spain, 

600 


Saracens  eflablifli  themfelves  in  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces  of  Spain,  604.   Derivation  of  their  name, 

,        .  795. 
Sardanajulus/the  laft  emperor  of  Aflyria,  his  con- 
temptible charafter,  45 
Sardinia,-,  dominions  in  Italy  fubjeft  to  the  king  , 
of,  620.    Computed  number  of  his  Italian  firb- 
je£l:s,  624.    General  view  of  his  political  cir- 
cnmfliances,  639.    Defcription  of  the  ifland  of, 
649.    Family  of  the  prefent  king,       63 8>  7/6/4-.  ■ 
Sark  ifland,  394 
Sarte,  department  of,  420 
Savages  of  Pe^u,  730 
Savannah,  in  Georgia,  94a 
Savendroog;,  a  fl:rong  fortrefs  in  India,  defcribedj  -- 

754 

Savoy,  its  ^ibdiviflons  and  chief  towns,  62:.  Ge- 
neral cKaraaer  of  the .  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants,    --  638 
Saxe,'Maurice  count,  chofen  duke  of  Courland,  1553. . 
Saxo-Gramn'.^aticus,  the  Danifli  hiftorian,  his  cha- 

rafter,  89  , 

Saxony,  Upper  and  Lower,  their  divifions  into  pro- 
vinces, 489,  490.  General  account  of  the  elec- 
torate, 50a  • 
Scanderoon,  676 
Schaffhaufen,  bridge  of,  570.  Town  of,  574  - 
Schamanifm,  account  of  that  religion,  69'^ 
Scilly  ifles,  their  number  and  fituation,  394 
Scio.    See  Chios. 

Sclavonia,  its  extent  and  boundaries,  536.  Cha- 
rafter  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Scotland,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  divifions,  157,.;: 
Table  of  fliires,  flieriffdoms,  and  principal  towns, 
157,  158,  159.    Climate,  foil,  air,  and  .waters,-.. 
160.  -  Mountains,  ibid.    Rivers,  lakes,  and  fo- 
refl:s,  ibid.    Appears  formerly  to  have  been  a'- 
woody  country,  161.    Its  mines  and  other  na- 
tural produftions,  ibid.    Vegetables  and  agri' 
culture,  162.    Manners  and  cufloms  of  the  in- 
habitants,   163.      Language  and   drefs,  166. 
Their  religion,  167.     Number  of  biftiopricks 
dtiring  tiie  times  of  epifcopacy,  i6g.  Learning, 
&:c.  ibii^.    Univerfities,   171.    Defcription  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  ibid.    Glafgow,  174. 
Aberdeen^  ibid,    Graham's  dyke,  175.  Agri- 
cola's  camp,  ibid.    Pidlifli  luonuments,  176. 
Daniili  remains,  ibid.    Kildrumy  caflle,  177. 
Traces/.bf  ancient  volcanos,  ibid.     The  Scots 
not  well' ufetl  in  their  attempt  to  fettle  at  Da- 
ritn,  178.  Their  trade  and  fiflieries,  ibid.  Their 
linen  manufaiftory,  179.    Ancient  oath  taken 
by  their  kings,  18  ■.    Conflitution  of  their  par- 
liament, ibid.    Their  peers  did  not  form  a 
diftin£i  hOvifc,  182'.    Their  courts  of  law,  ,183. 
Hiflory' of  Scotland,  1^5 
7  D  Scyros, 
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Scyros,  the  ifland  of,  noted  for  its  antiquities,  664 
Scythia,  the  countries  aneiently  comprehended  un- 
der that  name,  89 
Sea-breeze  in  the  Weft  Irxdies,  953 
Sea-charts  defcribed,  J4 
Sea-devil  defcribed,  ^  77 

Sea-fcorpion,  ibid. 
Sea-fnake,  ^  ibid. 

Seamen  in  the  Fritifli  navy,  the  numbers  of,  in  peace 
and  war,  2.84 
Sepoys,  the  eaftcrn  troops  fo  called,  what,  773 
Seafons,  the  variety  of,  occafioned  by  the  annual 
motions  of  the  earth,  2 
Seats  of  the  Englifli  nobility  and  gentry,  230 
Seceders  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  account  of, 

169 

\  Second  fight,  pretenfions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weftern  illands  of  Scotland,  to  this  extraordinary 

gift.  . 
Segovin,  an  aqiieduft  there,  erefted  by  Trajan,  592 
Seine,  river,  its  courfe,  421.    Defcription  of  the, 

at  Paris,  43.1 
— , —  and-Marne,  department  of^  420 
.  — — lower,,  departn^ent  of,  Ibid. 

 and  Oife,  department  of,  ibid. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  his  hiftory  converted  into  that 

of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  101.2 
Senegal  river,  811 
Seraglio  of  the  Turkifli  emperor,  the  ladies  of  the, 

how  guarded,  682 
Scringapatam,  city  of,  befieged,  75,5 
Serpentines,  the  palanquins  or  portable  hammocks 

of  Brafil,  defcribed,  10 14 

Severus's  wall  in  the  north  of  England,.  220 
Seville,  596.  Its  cathedral,  ibid. 
Sevres,  two,  department  of,  420 
Seyd,  in  Egypt,  820 
Shah  Abbas,,  his  brutal  treaitment  of  his  fon,.  793, 

fiote. 

Shanfcrit  records,  ^  731 

Shawj  Dr.  his  charafter  of  the  Holy  Land,  679, 

note. 

Sheep,  Englifli,  a  character  of,  202 
Sheik  Daher,  ally  of  Ali  Bey^  executed  on  board  the 

captain  pachal's  Ihip,,  823 
Shelburne,  city,  in  New  Brunfwick,  90a 
Shetland  iflands,  their  fituation  and  defcription, 

151.  Manners  of  the  inhabitants,  15a 
Shirauz,  in  Perfia,  790.  Its  fine  mofque  defcribed, 

790,  791 

Siam,  its  fituation,  inhabitants,  and  government,,73a 
Siberia,  civilifed  by  the  exiles  banifhed  there,  1.32. 
Silver  mines  difcovered  there,  ibid.    Its  climate 
and  produce,  692.    Its  inhabitants,  ibid. 


Sicily,  the  ifland  of, 
S  dn'ey  Cove.    See  Holland,  New. 
Sidon, 

Sierra  Leona,  mountains,. 

fettlement  on, 


646,  648 


678 
811 

37.7»  844 
52S 

739 
739 


Silefia,  its  chief  towns  a  id  extent,. 
Sinai,  the  defert  of,. 
Sindy  province, 

Sinking  fund  of  Great  Britain,  the  nature  of  the^ 
explained,  280 
Slave,  the  probabk  derivation  of  th;  word,  536 

-r        trade  defcribed,  and  cenfuredj  855 

u.  attempts  to  aboliflij  37?,  3^9 
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Sledges,  German,  defcription  of  thofe  ufid  for  di- 
verfion  on  the  fnow,  ^qg 
Sloth  of  South  America  defcribed,  097- 
Smyrna,  676 
Snake,  enormous  one  found  in  Guiana,  J021 
Snake,  marine,  in  the  Norwegian  feas,  extraordina- 
ry accounts  of, 
Snowdon  Hill,   386.    Its  perpendicular  height, 

389 

Sobie/ki,  John,  king  of  Poland,  his  fuccefsful  reign. 

Society  Iflands  defcribed,  1030 
Socinians,  great  numbers  of  them  in  Poland,  544. 
Solar  fyftem,  what,  i.    Table  of  the  feveral  pri- 
mary bodies  of  which  it  confifts,,  j 
Solfaterra,  plain  of,  in  Italy,  63-7 
Soliman    the  magnificent  reduces  Rhodes,  and 
drives  the  knights  to  Malta,  685, 
Solon,  the  Athenian  legiflator,  his  political  confti- 
tutions, 

Solfliices,  what,  ^ 

Somme,  department  of,  ^20 

Sommers'  iflands.   See  Bermudas.. 

Sophia,  princefs  of  Ruffia,  ufurps  the  fovereign- 
ty,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  brother  Peter,  14a 

— • ,  Saint,  mofque,  at  Conftantinople,  its  gran- 
deur. 

South  Sea  company,  Britifljy  an  hiftorical  account 
of,  251.  The  fariious  bubble,  ibid.  333.  Go- 
vernment of  the  company,  251,252. 

Sp'ain,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  578. 
Table  of  its  fubdivifions  and  chief  cities,  578, 
579,  580,  581.  Its  ancient  names  and  divifions* 
581.  Climate,  foil,  and  water,  ibid.  Its  moun- 
tains, 5.82.  Rivers  and  lakes,  583.  Bays,  584. 
Metals  and  minerals,  ibid.  Animal  produftions]. 
585..  Inhabitants,  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 
ibid.  Religion,  588.  Archbifliopricks  and  bi- 
Ihopricks,  589.  Language  and  learning,  589, 
590.  Univerfities,  591.  Antiquities  and  cu- 
riofities,  592.  Cities  and  chief  towns,  593, 
Commerce  and  manufeftures,  599.  Conftitu- 
tion  and  government,  601.  Revenue,  ibid. 
Military  and  marine  ftrength,  602.  Royal  arms, 
titles,  nobihty,  and  military  orders,  ibid.  Hifto- 
ry, 604.    Prefent  royal  family,  609 

■  ,  New.    See  Mexico,  Old. 

Spanifti-town,.  in  Jamaica,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,. 

97* 

Sparta,  view  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of,  ^ 

Sphere,  the  doftrine  of  the,  8.  Artificial,  defcrib- 
ed, g 

Sphinx,  the,  818 

Spice  iflands.    See  Molucca... 

Spiritoffj  the  Ruffian  admiral,  his  engagement 
with  the  Sukane,  a  Tnrkifti  man  of  war,  687 

Spitzbergen,  its  fituation,  &c.  53. 

bpring,  inflammable,  in  Poland,  extraordinary  pro- 
perties of,.  _  ^38. 

Spruce-beer,  In  New  England,  how  made,  907 

Square  miles,  the  number  of,,  in  North  America 

og_ 

Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  his  office  and 
rank  defcribed,  \y. 

Staff'a,  one  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland,  de- 
fcription of  Fingal's  ca;ve  there,  jr^ 

Stalimene  SeeLemnos. 

.5  Stamflaus 
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Sfaniflaus  Poniatowfki,  count,  elefted  king  of  Po- 
land, 553.  Origin  of  the  late  troubles  there, 
ibid.  Attempt  to  aiTallinate  him,  554.  His  king- 
dom difmembered,  556 

Stai's,  fixed,  how  diftinguiflied  from  planets  by 
appearance,  5.  Their  order  and  number,  ibid. 
Their  amazing  diftances  from  the  earth,  ibid. 
Shine  by  their  own  native  light,  6.  Their  re- 
femblance  to  our  folar  fyftem  individually,  de- 
duced by  analogy,  ibid.  Firft  ftudied  by  the 
Egyptians,  '  7 

States  tributary  to  China,  700 

States  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  an  account 
of,      "  '  474 

Stephen,  king  of  England,  his  wars  with  the  em- 
prefs  Matilda,  297 

— ■  Batori,  king  of  Poland,  eftablilhes  a  new 

militia,  551 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  107 

Stocks,  or  public  funds  of  England,  an  account  of, 
241.    Table  of,  281 

Stone  Henge,  on  Salilbury  Plain,  219 

Strafford,  Wentworth,  earl  of,  his  charaftcr  and 
death,  321 

Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  his  expedition  to 
Ireland,  412 

Stuart,  accelfion  of  that  family  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  189 

Style,  account  of  the  Gregorian  or  new,  24 

-i — ,  the  old,  dropped,  and  the  new  adopted  by 
Great  Britain,  338 

Suez,  in  Egypt,  798,  820 

Sugar  cane,  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, the  feveral  purpofes  to  which  it  is  appli- 

^  .  .       .  955 

Sumatra,  its  produce  and  inhabitants,  805.  Lan- 
guage and  cuftoms,  ibid, 
Sunda  ifland,  a  defcription  of,  804 
Superior,  Lake,  894 
Surinam,  country  of,  in  South  America,  1019 
Swabia,  circle  of,  its  divihon  into  provinces,  494 
Sweden,  its  fituation,  e^itent,  and  divifions,  102. 
Climate,  feafons,  foil,  and  produftions,  103. 
Metals  and  minerals,  ibid.    Antiquities  and  cu- 
riofities,  ibid.     Quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.  104. 
Manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Religion,  language,  and  learning,  105.  Univer- 
fities,  106.    Trade,  &:c.  ibid.  Government, 
107,  108.    lis  conftitution  altered,  ibid.  Pu- 
iHftiments,  X09.    Political  interefts  of  the  king- 
dom, ibid.    Revenue  and  coin,  1 10.  Strength 
and  forces,  ibid.    Royal  ftyle,  ibid.    Orders  of 
knighthood,  ibid,    Hiftory  of  the  country,  ibid. 
AflaiTination  of  Guftavus  III.  118 
Switzerland,  its  fituation,  boundaries,  and  extent, 
562.    Its  cantons  and  chief  cities,  ibid.  Induf- 
try  of  the  inhabitants  in  cultivating  their  moun- 
tains, 563.    Glaciers,  ibid.    Method  of  travel- 
ling over  them,  564.   Mountains,  ibid.  Rivers, 
&c.  566.    Produce  of  the  country,  ibid.  Inha- 
bitants, their  manners  and  cuftoms,  ibid.  Goiters 
and  idiots,  567.    Religion,  568.    Language  and 
learned  men,  569.    Univerfitles,  570.  Antiqui- 
ties and  curiofities,  ibid.    Cities,  571.  Com- 
laerce  and  manufaftures,  574.  Conftitutioo  and 


government,  576.    Revenues  and  taxes,  577, 

Military  ftrength,  ibid.    Hiftory  of,  ibid. 

Sydney  Cove,  1036 

Syria,  its  chief  towns,  670 

T. 

TABLES,  chronological,  1077.  Geographical, 
1046.    Of  monies,  io6a 
Tabooyamanoo  idand,  103a 
Tadmor  in  the  Defert.    See  Palmyra. 
Tallow  tree  of  China,  and  its  fruit,  701 
Tamerlane  defeats  Bajazet,  the  Turkifh  emperor, 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  684.  His  extenfive  con- 
quefts  in  India,  749 
Tanjore,  769 
Tangier,  the  occafion  of  its  ruin,  829 
Tarku  city,  697 
Tarne,  department  of,  420 
Tartar  tribes,  how  diflingwiflied,  698 
Tartars  of  Kafan,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  130. 
A  prodigious  emigration  of,  quit  the  Ruffian 
government,  and  put  themfelves  under  that  of 
China,  713 
Tartary  in  Afia,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  bounda- 
ries, 691.    Its  divifions  and  chief  towns,  ibid. 
Mountains,  feas,  and  rivers,  ibid.    Air,  climate, 
foil,  and  produce,  ibid.    Metals  and  minerals, 
692.    Animals,  ibid.     The  inhabitants,  their 
manners,  cuftoms,  diverfions,  and  drefs,  693, 694. 
Their  religion,  ibid.  Learning,  696.  Curiofities 
of  the  country,  ibid.    Cities  and  towns,  697. 
Commerce  and  manufadlures,  698.    Hiftory  of 
Tartary,  ibid. 
Tatta,  city,  739 
Tattowing  the  fkiu,  how  performed  at  Otaheite, 

1030 

Taxes,  Britifh,  none  impofed  on  the  people  but  by 
their  reprefentatives  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 

263. 

Tea  plant,  702.  When  firft  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, ibid. 
Teek,  or  Indian  oak,  very  ferviceable  for  building 
fhips  that  navigate  the  Indian  ocean,  76  j,  note. 
Teki,  city,  697 
Teffli's,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  677 
Tell,  William,  the  founder  of  the  Helvetic  liberty, 

Temefwar,  in  Hungary,  531.    Charafter  of  the  ui- 
habitants,  53-*^ 
Temperature,  annual,  of  different  places,  3  r 

Tenedos  ifland,  664 
TenerifFe,  peak  of,  811,  860 

Tercera,  one  of  the  Weftern  iflands,  account  of. 

Terra  Firma,  in  Spanifli  America,  its  fituation,  ex- 
tent, and  boundaries,  995.  Its  fubdivifions,  and 
chief  towns,  996.  Rivers,  bays,  capes,  ibid. 
Climate,  foil,  and  produce,  996,  997,  Animals, 
ibid.  Natives,  ibid.  Inhabitants  and  commerce, 
ibid.  Chief  towns,  998,  Diftinftions  an'iong 
the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  blood, 

ibid. 

.  Incognita,  in  Africa  and  America,  1044 

Tetuan,  the  town  of,  S29 
7  D  f  Teutonic 


INDEX. 


Teutonic  knights,  their  order,  475.    Ravage  the 
kingdom  of-  Pruffia,  and  acquire  the  dominion, 

526 

ThaKeffin j-  the  Wdch  bard,  fome  account  of,  zg  t 
Thames,  river,  199 
Thebes,  a  review  of  the  hiftory  of,  43 

.  ,  in  Egypt,  prefent  name  of,  820 

Theodofia,  town  in  the  Crimea,  662 
Thermometer,  range  of,  in  America,  922.  In  the 
■    Weft  Indies,  952,  968,  ws/f,  969,  ac/^. 

Thefeus,  fummary  view  of  his  political  inftitutions, 

42 

— — ,  temple  of,  at  Athens,  the  remains  of,  659 
Thibet,  the  religion  and  government  of  that  coun- 
try, 695 
Thiftle,  order  of  the,  288 
Thomas,  St.  ifland  of,  in  Africa,  859.  In  the  Weft 


Tr-Lpoji,  its  boundaries  and  extent,  824.  Cliarader 
of  the  inhabitants,  826.  City,  820.  Government: 


of, 


Indies, 

Thomfon,  the  poet,  his  genius  charafterized, 
Thorn,  maffacre  of  Polifh  diffidents  there, 
^  its  privileges, 


1023 
170 

543 
546 

341 

32 


Thui'ot,  his  defcent  on  Carrickfergus, 
Tides,  the  general  doctrine  of,  explained, 
Timber  of  North  America,  general  account  of, 

893 

Time,  the  different  manner  by  which  fome  nations 
reckon  it,  24 

»  ,  hydroftatic  manner  of  meafuring,  in  India, 

768 

Tinto,  a  river  in  Spain,  its  extraordinary  qualities, 

Tippoo  Sultan,  his  dominions,  774.  Territories  in 
Indoftan,  781.  His  war  with  the  Britifti  and 
-  their  allies,  753.     Experiences  repeated  defeats, 

754.  Is  driven  into  his  capital,  Seringapatam, 

755.  Negotiations  for  peace  opened,  ibid. 
The  terms  of  it,  ibid.  His  two  fons  delivered 
to  lord  Cornwallis,  as  hoftages,  756.  Intereft- 
ing  defcription  of  their  reception,  756.  Ad- 
vantages gained  to  Great  Britain  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  7^7 

'  Tipra,  kingdom  of,  731 
Titian,  imequalled  in  his  colouring,  629 
Tobacco,  the  annual  export  of,  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  932.     Whether  it  came  originally 
from  Afia,  or  America,  761,  noie. 


IOI« 

697 

597 
729. 

733 


830 
898 
659 
9,  la 
95« 
591 
676 


Tobago  defcribed, 
Tobolfic  city, 

Toledo,  prefent  ftate  of  that  city, 

Tonquin,  charader  of  the  inhabitants  of,  7' 
Their  government, 

Torgau,  the  Imperialifts  defeated  there  by  Frede- 
rick III.  of  Pruffia,  518 

Toflatiis,  a  voluminous  Spanifli  divine,  59 r 

Toulon,  now  called  Port  de  la  Montagne,  city  and 
harbour  of,  432 

 ,  taken  by  the  Britifli,  462.    Is  recaptured 

by  the  French,  464 

Tower  of  London,  curiofities  to  be  feen  in  the, 

226,  note. 

Tranfylvania,  its  fituatlon  and  boundaries,  535, 
536.    Its  government,  inhabitants,  and  religion, 

ibid. 

Treckfcuits  in.|^olland,  mode  of.travelting  \n,  472 
Trinidad,  ifland  of,  loii 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,, 


Trois  Rivieres,  town  of,  in  Canada, 
Trophonius,  cave  of, 
Tropics,  what. 
Tropical  year  defcribed, 
Troubadours  of  Spain,  fome  account  of, 
Troy,  ancient  fite  of, 

Tfaltfalya,  the,  a  formidable  infe^l:  of  Abyffinia,  de 
fcribed,  834 

Tfchouwafchcs,  their  cuftoms,  &c.  131 

Tungufians,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  ibid. 

Tunis,  its  boundaries  and  extent,  824.  Charafter 
of  the  inhabitants,  826.    Its  capital,  828 

Turcomans  polfefs  themfelves  of  the  kingdom  of 
Perfia  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  685. 
Take  Conftantinople,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Greek  empire,  684 

Turin,  city  of,  638 

Turkey,  the  three  principal  divifions  of  the  grand 
feignior's  dominions,  656 

»  in  Europe,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  bound- 

aries, 656.  Its  divifions  and  chief  towns,  ibid. 
Soil,  air,  feafons,  and  water,  658.  Mountains, 
ibid.  Seas,  ftraits,  rivers  and  lakes,  ibid.  Metals, 
minerals,  and  vegetable  produftions,  659.  Ani- 
mals, ibid.  Antiquities  and  curiofities,  ibid. 
Defcription  of  Conftantinople,  660.  inhabit- 
ants, their  manners  and  cuftoms,  671 

.   in  Afia,  its  lituation  and  extent,  670.  Its 

boundaries,  ibid.  Its  divifions  and  principal 
towns,  ibid.  Climate,  foil,  mountains,  rivers  and' 
produce,  ibid.  Animals,  671.  Tiie  inhabitants, 
their  manners  and  cuftoms,  ibid.  Marriages,  672. 
Funerals,  673.  Their  religion,  language  and' 
learning,  ibid.  Ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  of 
Chriftians,  ibid.  Antiquities  and  curiofities  of 
the  country,  ibid.  Chief  cities,  mofques,  and 
other  buildings,  676.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, 680.  Conftitution  and  government,  ibid. 
Revenues,  68 1.  Forces,  ibid.  Arms  and  titles 
of  the  grand  feignior,  682.  Court  and  feraglio, 
ibid.     Hiftory  of  the  Turkifii  empire,  683, 

&  feq. 

Turks,  origin  and  progrefs  of  the,  683 
Tufcan  dialedt,  the  moft  efteemed  in. Italy,  629 
Tiifcany,  its  inhabitants  and  government,  642,  643. 

Brief  hiftorv  of,  653 
Tyre,  '     ,  678 


U. 


ULITEA  ifland,  1032 
Ulfter,  province  of,  in  Ireland,  its  divifion 
into  counties,  and  its  cliief  towns,         396^  397 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  lyi 
United  Provinces.    See  Netherlands. 
  States  of  America,  903.    Their  confede- 
ration, 904..    'Iheir  debt,  ibid.  Computation 
of  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  their  territo- 
ry, ibid,    Eftimate  of  the  number  of  acres  of 
water,  ibid. 
Univerfity.    Se?  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

 of  Philadelphia,  in  ^roerica,  92  5 

Univer- 


INDEX. 


Uaiverlity,  new  one  cre(f\ing  at  Edinburgh,  171, 

note. 

Upfal,  in  Sweden,  fome  account  of  that  univerfity, 

106 

Ulbecks,  general  account  of  that  people,  537 
Utrecht,  peace  concluded  there  between  the  Eiig- 
lilh  and  French,  332.    The  province  of,  its  fub- 
divilions  and  chief  towns,  46 7^    Univerfity  of, 

470 

V. 

VALENCIA,  in  Spain,  its  fubdivlfions  and 
chief  towns,  580.    City  of,  596 
Vaillant's,  M.  obfervations  on  the  curtoms  and 
manners  of  the  Hottentots,  845 
Van  Berkel,  Mr.  his  clandeftine  negotiation  with 
the  American  congrefs  involves  tlie  ftates  in  a 
■war  with  Great  Britain,  362 
Vendee,  department  of,  420 
Venice,  territories  under  the  republic  of,  with  their 
chief  towns,  622.    The  mofl  remarkable  place 
for  ciciibeos,  625.    The  city  of,  and  its  govern- 
ment, defcribed,  640.    Charafter  of  the  people, 
64 X.    Lift  of  the  territories  fubjed  to  that  ftate 
out  of  Italy,  ibid.    Review  of  its  hiftory,  654 
Venus,  the  planet,  her  peculiar  brilliancy  in  the 

Weft  Indies, 
Vera  Cruz,  fea-port  of,  in  Mexico,  994 
Verd,  Cape,  809 
'  —  iilands,  859 

Vermont,  a  new  colony  in  North  America,  its 
boundaries  and  divifions,  943.    Rivers,  climate, 
foil  and  prodnftions,  944.    Trade,  ibid.  Po- 
pulation, rehgion,  chief  towns,  945.  Hiftory 
and  conftitution,  ibid. 
Vernon,  admiral,  his  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  335 
Verona,  the  amphitheatre  there,  630 
Verfailles,  charafler  of  the  palace  of,  432 
Vefpucci,    Amerigo,  deprives  Columbus  of  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  the  new  world,  866 
Vefuvius,  Mount,  and  its  eruptions,  633.  Parti- 
cular account  of,  by  fir  William  Hamilton,  ibid. 

&  feq. 

Vicunna  of  Peru  defcribed,  1000 
Vienna,  the  city  of,  504.    The  imperial  library 

there,  505 
Vienne,  department  of,  420 

 ,  upper,  department  of,  ibid. 

Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  favourite  of  James 

I.  and  Charles  I.  kings  of  England,  aifaftinated, 

320 

Vincent,  St.  defcribed,  978 
Virgin  ifland s,  .101 1 

Virginia,  its  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries,  928. 
Its  counties,  929.  Capes,  bays,  and  rivers,  ibid. 
Face  of  the  country,  930.  Air  and  climate,  ibid. 
5oil  and  produce,  ibid.  Animals,  931.  Cha- 
rafter,  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants, 
abid.  Natural  curiofities,  932.  Manufaitures 
and  commerce,  ibid.  Hiftory,  government,  po- 
pulation, towns,  and  commerce,  933.  Its  firft 
lettlement  by  fir  Walter  Raleigh  and  lord  Dela- 
war,  ibid.    Its  government,  934.  Inhabitants, 

ibid. 

Vifiapoiu",  kingdom  .of,  773 


Volcanos,  ancient,  in  Scotland, 
Volga.    See  Wolga, 
Vofges,  department  of, 
Votiaks,  Ruffian, 

W. 


n7 

420 
131 


WALACHIA,  is  fituation,  and  chief  towns, 
537 

Wales,  from  whom  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  de- 
fcended,  385.  Its  fituation,  and  extent,  ibid. 
Boundaries,  386.  Natural  hiftory  of,  ibid.  The 
inhabitants,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  ibid. 
State  of  religion  there,  38 7.  Literary  hiftory  of, 
ibid.  Cities,  towns,  &c.  388.  Antiq  lities  and 
curiofities,  ibid.  Commerce  and  manufattures-j 
389.  Conftitution  and  government,  ibid.  Re- 
venues, 390.    Hiftory  oif  Wales,  ibid. 

 ,  prince  of,  his  titles,  288 

Wall,  great,  in  China,  706 
Wallace,  William,  the  noble  ftand  he  made  in 
Scotland,  againft  the  oppreffions  of  the  Enghfli, 
188.    Is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I. 

ibid. 

Wallis,  captain,  fummary  of  his  fouthern  difco- 

veries,  103O) 
Walpole,  fir  Robert,  the  Britifli  minifter,  a  review 
ofhisconduft,  334?  335 

Warfaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  545 
Warwick,  town  of,  232 
WaflTington,  George,  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  American  forces,  353.  Takes  pof- 
feflion  of  Bofton,  on  its  being  evacuated  by  ge- 
neral Howe,  355.  His  general  plan  of  conduft, 
356.  Surprifes  a  brigade  of  Heifian  troops,  ibid, 
captures  lord  Cornwallis,  364 

"  ,  college,  928 

Wat  Tyler,  account  of  his  infurre^tion,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  506 
Weft  Indies.    See  Indies,  Weft. 
Weftminfter  abbey,  hiftorical  defcription  of,  225 

—  bridge,  its  defcription  and  dimenfions, 

224 

•  hall,  its  dimenfions,  225 

Weftphalia,  circle  of,  its  divifion  into  provinces, 

491 

Whale,  defcription  of  that  fifli,  Us  ufes,  and  the 
manner  of  taking  it,  69.    Its  enemies,  77 

Whale  killer  of  New  England,  908 

Wickliffe,  John,  the  firft  pe.fon  in  Europe  who 
publicly  queftinied  the  dofcrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  207,  305,  499 

Wight,  Ifle  of,  its  fituation  and  extent,  392.  Cha- 
rafter  of  its  air  and  foil,  ibid 

Wilkes,  John,  profecuted  for  publifliing  the  Nortl 
Briton,  344.    Quits  the  kingdom,  and  is  on 
lavved,  345.    Returns,  and  is  chofen  member  f 
Middlefex,  346.    Riots  on  account  of  his  ii 
prifonment,  ibid.  Is  expelled  the  houfe  ofcc 
mons,  and  repeatedly  elefted,  346,  347.  Is  el^ 
ed  to  the  offices  of  magiftracy  in  the  city  of 
London,  34^ 

William,  duke  of  Normandy,  invades  Englaiid, 
and  kills  Harold  in  battle,  295.  Mounts  the 
throne  of  England,  ibid.  Character  of  his  go- 
vernment, 296 


I      N      D      E  X. 


William  II.  (Rufus)  fucceeds'  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  297.  Is  accidentally  killed  in  the  New 
Foreft,  Hampfliire,  .  ibid. 

>  III.  king  of  England,  his  pretenfions  and 

cleftion  to  the  crown,  328,  329.  Review  of  the 
principal  tranfadtions  of  his  reign>  329.  His 
character,  330 

"Wiliiamlburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  934 

Wilfon,  Dr.  biftiop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  charafter 

of,  .  39* 

Wind,  defined,  31.  The  different  kinds  of,  3a 
Windfor  callle,  when  and  by  whom  built,  305 
Winifred's  wellj  in  Fiintfhirc,  its  pecuharilies  de- 

fcribed,  3% 
Wolga  river,  124 
Wolves  of  Norway,  76 
Wren,  fir  Chriftopher,  his  extenfive  knowledge. 

Writing,  charafters  and  materials  ufed  in,  in  India, 

767 

X. 

XERXES,  his  incredible  army  deftroyed  in 
Greece,  46 


Y 


ONNE,  department  of,  420 
York,  the  city  of,  231 

'          and  Lancafter,  competition  of  the 

iamiUes  of,  for  the  crown  of  England,  306,  307 


York,  New,  the  city  of,  evacuated  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  taken  pofleffion  of  by  general  Howe, 
3  56.  The  province  of,  its  fituation,  extent,  and 
boundaries,  915.  Its  counties  and  chief  towns, 
916.  Rivers  and  capes,  ibid.  Climate,  loil,  and 
produce,  ibid.  Cities,  population,  and  com- 
merce, ibid.  Agriculture  and  manufactures,  92  7. 
Religion  and  learning,  928.  Hiftory  and  go- 
vernment, ibid.  Places  of  public  worftiip  in 
that  city,  ibid.  note.  Various  religious  denomi- 
nations in  the  ftate  of,  ibid. 


ZAARA,  in  Barbkry,  829 
Zante  ifland,  666 
Zealand,  one  of  the  United  Provinces,  its  fubdivi- 
fions,  and  chief  towns,  467' 

 -,  New,  1034. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  reduced  by  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  675 
Zibelin,  defcription  of  that  quadruped,  ^7 
Zinghis  Khan,  account  of,  698.    Invaded  India, 

748 

Zocotra,  produce  and  inhabitants  of  that  ifland, 

856 

Zodiac,  what,  i  £ 

Zones,  the  divifions  of  the  terreftrial  globe  by,  iz 
Zuingliuf,  the  proteftant  apoftle  of  Switzerland,  his 

character,  •  568 

Zurich,  firft  of  the  Swifs  cantons  in  oppofing  the 

tyranny  of  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria,  571 


FINIS. 


